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PREFACE 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION,  i 


U  presenting  these  Volumes  to  the  public 
I  ftboold  have  felt,  I  o^m,  considerable  diffi- 
dence, from  a  sincere  distrust  in  my  own 
povert  of  doing  justice  to  such  a  task,  were 
I  not  wdl  convinced  that  there  is  in  the 
siitject  itselt  and  in  the  rich  variety  of 
materials  here  brought  to  illustrate  it,  a  de- 
gree of  attraction  and  interest  which  it  would 
be  difficult,  even  for  hands  the  most  unskilful, 
to  extinguish.  However  lamentable  were  the 
drcomstances  under  which  Lord  Byron  be- 
came estranged  from  his  country,  to  his  long 
absence  from  England,  during  the  most  bril- 
liant period  of  his  powers,  we  are  indebted 
for  all  those  interesting  Letters  which  com- 
pos the  greater  part  of  the  Second  Volume 


. '      '  fThe  {vtgliMl  edidon  was  In  two  rolumet,  4to.] 

'  r*  Tboe  Letter*  are  among  the  best  In  our  language. 

j   Tbey  are  lew  effected  than  those  of  Pope  and  Walpole ; 

1 1  thtj  hire  more  matter  m  thero  than  those  of  Cowper. 

'  I   Knotfog  that  many  of  them  were  not  written  merely  for 

f  tbe  ftstleman  to  whom  they  were  directed,  but  were 

J I   geomi  qrbttes  meant  to  be  read  by  a  large  circle,  we 

I '  exp«scted  to  And  them  clerer  and  spirited,  but  deficient 

'^   fa  ease.    We  have  been  agreeably  disappointed ;  and  we 

I    snw  eoofess,  that  it  the  epistolary  style  of  Lord  Byron 

V3i  artificial,  it  was  a  rare  anil  admirable  instance  of  that 

bigbnt  art,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  nature.*' 

If  "EdmhtrgA  Rn,  1831. 


[January,  1830.] 

of  this  work,  and  which  will  be  foimd  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  point  of  vigour,  variety, 
and  liveliness,  to  any  that  have  yet  adorned 
this  branch  of  our  literature. 

What  has  been  said  of  Petrarch,  that  **  his 
correspondence  and  verses  together  afford 
the  progressive  interest  of  a  narrative  in 
which  the  poet  is  always  identified  with  the 
man,**  will  be  found  applicable,  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  to  Lord  Byron,  in  whom  the  Uterary 
and  the  personal  character  were  so  closely 
interwoven,  that  to  have  lefl  his  works  with- 
out the  instructive  commentary  which  his 
Life  and  Correspondence  afford,  would  have 
been  equally  an  injustice  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  world.* 


••  These  letters  cannot  be  pemsed  without  producing 
an  enlarged  estimation  of  the  deceased  poet's  talents  and 
accompllshmenu.  They  render  it  hardly  doubtfUl  that 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have  taken  his 
place  In  the  very  first  rank  of  our  prose  literature  also. 
Here  are  numberless  brief  and  rapid  specimens  of  narra- 
tlre,  serious  and  comic,  distinguished  by  a  masterly  com- 
bination of  simplicity,  energy,  and  grace,— of  critical 
disquisition,  at  once  ingenious  and  profound, — of  satire 
both  stem  and  playftil,  not  surpassed  In  modem  days ; 
and,  above  all,  here  are  transcripts  of  mental  emotion  In 
all  possible  varieties,  worthy  of  him  who  was  equally  at 
home  In  the  darkest  passion  of  Harold,  and  the  airiest 
levity  of  Beppo.*'  —  Quart.  Bew.  1830.] 
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PREFACE 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  fiivourable  reception  which  I  ventured 
to  anticipate  for  the  First  Volume  of  this 
Work  has  been,  to  the  full  extent  of  my  ex« 
pectadons,  realised ;  and  I  may  without 
scruple  thus  advert  to  the  success  it  has  met 
with,  being  well  aware  that  to  the  interest 
of  the  subject  and  the  materials,  not  to  any 
merit  of  the  editor,  such  a  result  is  to  be  at^ 
tributed.  Among  the  less  agreeable,  though 
not  least  valid,  proo6  of  this  success  may  be 
counted  the  attacks  which,  from  more  than 
one  quarter,  the  Volume  has  provoked ;  — 
attacks  angry  enough,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but,  from  their  very  anger,  impotent,  and,  as 
containing  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape 
either  of  argument  or  fact,  not  entitled,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  to  the  slightest 
notice. 

Of  a  very  different  description,  both  as 
regards  the  respectability  of  the  source  from 
whence  it  comes,  and  the  mysterious  interest 
involved  in  its  contents,  is  a  document  which 
made  its  appearance  soon  after  the  former 
Volume  I,  and  which  I  have  annexed,  with- 
out a  single  line  of  comment,  to  the  present ; 
—  contenting  myself,  on  this  painful  subject, 
with  entreating  the  reader's  attention  to  some 
extracts,  as  beautiful  as  they  are,  to  my  mind, 
convincing,  from  an  unpublished  pamphlet 
of  Lord  Byron,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.* 


1  It  If  almott  unnecesMTf  to  apprlie  the  rrader  that  the 
paragraph  at  p.  416.  beginninf  '*  How  grouodleu/'  kc 
was  written  btfore  the  appearance  of  thla  extraordinary 
paper. 


s  [See  p.  661.  and  alto  Worki,  p.  801.] 


I 


[Dootmber,  1S30.] 

Sanguinely  as  I  was  led  to  augur  of  the 
reception  of  our  First  Volume,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  that  which  we  now  present  to  the 
public  I  am  disposed  to  feel  even  stiU  more 
confident.  Though  self-banished  from  Eng- 
land, it  was  plain  that  to  England  alone  Lord 
Byron  continued  to  look,  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  not  only  as  the  natural 
theatre  of  his  literary  &me,  but  as  the  tri- 
bunal to  which  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  viiv 
tues,  and  frailties  were  to  be  referred  ;  and 
the  exclamation  of  Alexander,  **  Oh,  Athe- 
nians, how  much  it  costs  me  to  obtain  your 
praises  I "  might  have  been,  with  equal  truth, 
addressed  by  the  noble  exfle  to  his  country- 
men. To  keep  the  minds  of  the  English 
public  for  ever  occupied  about  him,  —  if  not 
with  his  merits,  with  his  fiiults ;  if  not  in  ap- 
plauding, in  blaming  him,  —  was,  day  and 
night,  the  constant  ambition  of  his  soul ;  and 
in  the  correspondence  he  so  regularly  main- 
tained with  his  publisher,  one  of  the  chief 
mediums  through  which  this  object  was  to 
be  effected  lay.  Mr.  Murray's  house  being 
then,  as  now,  the  resort  of  most  of  those 
literary  men  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  men 
of  the  world,  his  Lordship  knew  that  whatever 
particulars  he  might  wish  to  make  public  con- 
cerning himself  would,  if  transmitted  to  that 
quarter,  be  sure  to  circulate  from  thence 
throughout  society.  It  was  on  this  presump- 
tion that  he  but  rarely,  as  we  shall  find  him 
more  than  once  stating,  corresponded  with 
any  others  of  his  friends  at  home ;  and  to 
the  mere  accident  of  my  having  been,  myself, 
away  from  England,  at  the  time,  was  I  in- 
d.:bted  for  the  numerous  and  no  less  inte- 
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resting  letters  with  which,  during  the  same 
period,  he  honoured  me,  and  which  now  en- 
rich this  Tolume. 

lo  these  two  sets  of  correspondence  (given 
3s  diey  are  here,  with  as  little  suppression 
as  a  regard  to  private  fedings  and  to  certain 
odier  condderations  warrants)  will  be  found 
a  complete  history,  from  the  pen  of  the  poet 
himself  of  the  course  of  his  life  and  thoughts, 
during  thb  most  energetic  period  of  his  whole 
career;  —  presenting  altogether  so  wide  a 
canvass  of  animated  and,  often,  unconscious 
idffortraiture,  as  even  the  communicative 
sfsnt  of  genius  has  sddom,  if  ever,  before 
bestowed  on  the  world. 

Some  insinuations,  calling  into  question 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  lady  whose  fate 
was  connected  with  that  of  Lord  Byron 
during  lus  latter  years,  having  been  brought 
forward,  or  rather  revived,  in  a  late  work, 
entitled  "Gait's  Life  of  Byron,"—  a  work 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  respectable  name  it 
bears ',  —  I  may  be  allowed  to  adduce  here 
a  tesdmooy  on  this  subject,  which  has  been 
omitted  in  its  proper  place  ^ ,  but  which  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  set  the  idle  calumny 
at  rest.  The  circumstance  here  alluded  to 
may  be  most  clearly,  perhaps,  conununicated 
to  niy  readers  through  the  medium  of  the 
foDowing  extract  from  a  letter,  which  Mr. 
Barry  (the  friend  and  banker  of  Lord  B}Ton) 


'  r*  Oohlt  dipaitara  tor  Greece,  Lord  Bjrron  left  her, 
«  tt  h  mid,  notwithrtindtog  Uie  rank  and  opulence  the 
bad  fbnaken  on  hi*  aecoant,  without  anj  provUlon :  he 
bad  proaaiacd  to  aettle  two  thooiand  pounds  on  her,  but 
befarfottheintaDtioD,  or  died  before  It  wac  carried  Into 

flftcL**  -.  G4I.T,  p.  HBm} 

*  la  p.  419^  bowerer,  the  reader  wffl  find  It  alluded  to, 
and  In  terai  fach  aa  oondoct  ao  dUlntereited  deaenrea. 


did  me  the  fitvour  of  addressing  to  me  soon 
after  his  Lordship's  deaths :  — '<  When  Lord 
Byron  went  to  Greece,  he  gave  me  orders  to 
advance  money  to  Madame  Guiccioli ;  but 
that  lady  would  never  consent  to  receive  any. 
His  Lordship  had  also  told  me  that  he  meant 
to  leave  his  will  in  my  hands,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  bequest  in  it  of  lOfiOOL  to  Madame 
Guiccioli.  He  mentioned  this  circuotstance 
also  to  Lord  Blessington.  When  the  melan- 
choly news  of  his  death  reached  me,  I  took 
for  granted  that  this  will  would  be  found 
among  the  sealed  papers  he  had  left  with 
me ;  but  there  was  no  such  instrument.  I 
immediately  then  wrote  to  MadameGuiccioli, 
enquiring  if  she  knew  any  thing  concerning 
it,  and  mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  what 
his  Lordship  had  said  as  to  the  legacy.  To 
this  the  lady  repUed,  that  he  had  frequently 
spoken  to  her  on  the  same  subject,  but  that 
she  had  always  cut  the  conversation  short, 
as  it  was  a  topic  she  by  no  means  liked  to 
hear  him  speak  upon.  In  addition,  she  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  no  such  will  as  [  had 
mentioned  would  be  found  ;  as  her  circum- 
stances were  ahready  sufficiently  independent, 
and  the  world  mi^t  put  a  wrong  construc- 
tion on  her  attachment,  should  it  appear 
that  her  fortunes  were,  in  any  d^ee,  bet- 
tered by  it."  ^ 


*  June  19. 18S8. 

*  [**  I  happen  to  know  that  Lord  Pyron  offered  to  give  ■ 
the  GuicdoU  a  sum  of  money  outright,  or  to  leave  It  to 
her  by  will.    I  alio  happen  to  know  that  the  lady  would  ~ 
not  hear  of  any  audi  present  or  provision  ;  for  I  have  a 
letter  in  which  Lord  Byron  extols  herdiainterestedness." 

—  HOBBODSB.] 


Errata 

Page  12,  note  l,fir  "  p.  707  "  read  "  p.  705." 
„  108»  „  l,line6,<wpii^theword"caji." 
„    108,    „    1,    „   9,/of  «ciii»r«frf«o.v.'* 
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••  HE  IS  NOW  AT  REST ; 
AND  FRAISB  AND  BLAME  FALL  ON  HIS  BAR  ALIKE, 
NOW  DULL  IN  DEATH.     YES,  BYRON.  THOU  ART  GONE 
GONE  LIKE  A  STAR  THAT  THROUGH  THE  FIRMAMENT 
SHOT  AND  WAS  LOST,  IN  ITS  ECCENTRIC  COURSE 
DAZZLING,  PERPLEXING.     YET  THY  HEART,  METHINKS. 
WAS  GENEROUS,  NOBLE  _  NOBLE  IN  ITS  SCORN 
OF  ALL  THINGS  LOW  OR  LITTLE;  NOTHING  THERE 
SORDID  OR  SERVILE.     IF  IMAGINED  WRONGS 
PURSUED  THEE,  URGING  THEE  SOMETIMES  TO  DO 
THINGS  LONG  REGRETTED,  OFT.  AS  MANY  KNOW, 
NONE  MORE  THAN  I,  THY  GRATITUDE  WOULD  BUILD 
ON  SLIGHT  FOUNDATIONS:  AND.  IF  IN  THY  LIFE 
NOT  HAPPY,  IN  THY  DEATH  THOU  SURELY  WERT. 
THY  WISH  ACCOMPLISHED ;  DYING  IN  THE  LAND 
WHERE  THY  YOUNG  MIND  HAD  CAUGHT  ETHEREAL  FIRE, 
DYING  IN  GREECE,  AND  IN  A  CAUSE  SO  GLORIOUS  I 

••THOU  ART  GONE; 
AND  HE  WHO  WOULD  ASSAIL  THEE  IN  THY  GRAVE, 
OH.  LET  HIM  PAUSE  I     FOR  WHO  AMONG  US  ALL. 
TRIED  AS  THOU  WERT— EVEN  FROM  THINE  EARLIEST  YEAKS, 
WHEN  WANDERING.  YET  UNSPOILT,  A  HIGHLAND  BOY  — 
TRIED  AS  THOU  WERT.  AND  WITH  THY  SOUL  OF  FLAME ; 
PLEASURE.  WHILE  YET  THE  DOWN  WAS  ON  THY  CHEEK. 
UPLIFTING.  PRESSING.  AND  TO  LIPS  LIKE  THINE, 
HER  CHARMED  CUP  — AH,  WHO  AMONGST  US  ALL 
COULD  SAY  HE  HAD  NOT  ERR'D  AS  MUCH.  AND  MORE?** 

ttOGERS 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON, 


CHAPTER  I. 

1788—1798. 

THE    BTRON     FAMILY;  —  NEWSTEAD.  —  BIRTH     OF     THE     POET.  —  LONDON. — 

ABERDEEN. DEATH   OF   HIS    FATHER. LACHIN-Y-GAIR. — MARY  DUFF. — 

SUCCESSION    TO   THE   TITLE. REMOVAL    TO   NEWSTEAD. 


It  has  beoj  said  of  Lord  Byron,  that  "  he  was 
prouder  ofbeing  a  descendant  of  those  Byrons 
of  l^ormandy,  who  accompanied  William  the 
Conqoeror  into  England,  tnan  of  having  been 
the  author  of  Childe  Harold  and  Manfred." 
This  remark  is  not  altogether  unfounded  in 
truth.  In  the  character  of  the  noble  Poet, 
the  prule  of  ancestry  was  imdoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  decided  features ;  and,  as  far  as 
aodquity  alone  gives  lustre  to  descent,  he  had 
every  reason  to  boast  of  the  claims  of  his  race, 
lo  Doomsday4)ook,  the  name  of  Ralph  de 
Bunm  ranks  hidi  among  the  tenants  of  land 
m  Nottinghamshire ;  and  m  the  succeeding 
reigDs,  under  the  title  of  Lords  of  Horestan 
Casde>,  we  find  his  descendants  holding 
considerBble  possessions  in  Derbyshire ;  to 
which,  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Edward  L, 
vere  added  the  lands  of  Rochdale  in  Lan- 
rashire.  So  extensive,  indeed,  in  those  early 
times,  was  the  landed  wealth  of  the  fiunilv, 
that  the  partition  of  their  property,  in 
Xottinghamshire  alone,  has  been  sufficient 
to  establish  some  of  the  first  fiunilies  of  the 
coonty. 

Its  antiquity,  however,  was  not  the  only 
(iistinction  oy  which  the  name  of  Byron  came 
reconunended  to  its  inheritor ;  those  personal 
merits  and  accomplishments,  which  form 
the  best  ornament  of  a  genealogy,  seem  to 
hare  been  displayed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
bv  some  of  his  ancestors.  In  one  of  his  own 
caiiy  poems,  alluding  to  the  achievements  of 
his  race,  he  commemorates,  with  much  sa- 


i 


1  "  In  the  park  of  Hortclej,*'  lays  Thoroton,  In  hb 
Ilistorjr  of  NoCdnghamshire,  "  there  was  a  casUe,  some 
of  the  niixM  whereof  are  jtt  visible,  called  Horestan 
CasdCt  which  was  the  chief  mansion  of  his  (Ralph  de 
Benin's)  successors." 


tis&ction,    those    '*  mail-covered    barons*' 
among  them, 

'  who  proodlj  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain.* 

Adding, 
*  Near  Askalon's  towers  John  of  Horiston  slumbers ; 
Unnerred  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death.' 

As  there  is  no  record,  however,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  of  any  of  his  ancestors  having 
been  engaged  in  the  Holy  Wars,  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  had  no  other  authority  for 
this  notion  than  the  tradition  which  he  found 
connected  with  certain  strance  groups  of 
heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
panel-work,  in  some  of  the  chambers  at 
Newstead.  In  one  of  these  groups,  consisting 
of  three  heads,  strongly  carved  and  projecting 
fit)m  the  panel,  the  centre  figure  evidently 
represents  a  Saracen  or  Moor,  with  an 
European  female  on  one  side  of  him,  and  a 
Christian  soldier  on  the  other.    In  a  second 

O,  which  is  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  the 
3  occupies  the  centre,  while  on  each 
side  is  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  with  the  eyes 
fixed  earnestly  upon  her.  Of  the  exact 
meaning  of  these  figures  there  is  nothing 
certain  known;  but  the  tradition  isTi 
imderstand,  that  they  refer  to  some  love- 
adventure,  in  which  one  of  those  crusaders, 
of  whom  the  young  poet  speaks,  was  en- 
gaged.« 

Of  the  more  certain,  or,  at  least,  better 
known  exploits  of  the  family,  it  is  suflicient, 
perhaps,  to  say,  that,  at  the  siege  of  Calais 


«  [••  The  first  Is,  perhaps,  an  ecclesiastical  allegory,  dfr 
scriptire  of  the  Saracen  and  the  Christian  warrior  con- 
tending for  the  liberation  of  the  church ;  the  other  may 
hare  been  the  old  fiiTOurite  ecclesiastical  story  of  Susan, 
nah  and  the  elders."—  Galt.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


under  Edward  IIL,  and  on  the  fields,  me- 
morable in  their  respective  eras,  of  <>es8y, 
Bosworth,  and  Marston  Moor-,  the  name  of 
the  Byrons  reaped  honours  both  of  rank  and 
fame,  of  which  their  young  descendant  has, 
in  the  verses  just  cited*  shown  himself  proudly 
conscious. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  that,  by  a 
royal  grant,  the  church  and  priory  of  New- 
stead,  with  the  lands  acyoining,  were  added 
to  the  other  possessions  of  the  Byron  &milr.' 
The  fiivourite  upon  whom  these  spoils  of  the 
ancient  religion  were  conferred,  was  the 
grand  nephew  of  the  callant  soldier  who 
fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth, 
and  is  distinguished  fi*om  the  other  knights 
of  the  same  Christian  name  in  the  fiunily,  by 
the  title  of  **  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  with 
the  great  beard."  A  portrait  of  this  per- 
sonage was  one  of  the  few  fiunily  pictures 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  while 
in  the  possession  of  the  noble  poet,  were 
decorated. 

At  the  coronation  of  James  L  we  find 
another  representative  of  the  &mily  selected 
as  an  object  of  royal  favour, — the  grandson 
of  Sir  John  BjTon  the  Little,  being,  on  this 
occasion,  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  There 
is  a  letter  to  this  personage,  preserved  in 
Lodge's  Ilhistrations,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  notwithstanding  all  these  apparent  in- 
dications of  pro^)erity,  the  inroads  of  pe- 
cuniary embamssment  had  already  begun  to 
be  experienced  by  this  ancient  house.  Afler 
counselling  the  new  heir  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  getting  fi-ee  of  his  debts,  "  I  do  therefore 
advise  you,**  continues  the  writer  \  "  that  so 
soon  as  you  have,  m  such  sort  as  shall  be  fit, 
finished  your  father's  funerals,  to  dispose  and 
disperse  that  great  household,  reducing  them 
to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  at  the  most, 
of  all  sorts ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
far  better  for  you  to  Uve  for  a  time  m  Lan- 
cashire rather  than  m  Notts,  for  many  good 
reasons  that  I  can  tell  you  when  we  meet, 
fitter  for  words  than  writing.** 

1  [See  BrmomANA.] 

s  The  priory  of  Newttead  bad  been  founded  md  dedi- 
eated  to  God  and  the  VkgiD,  by  Henry  IL ;  and  iu 
monks,  who  were  canon*  regular  of  th«  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, appear  to  hare  been  peculiarly  the  objects  of  royal 
fiiToor,  no  lets  in  spiritual  than  in  temporal  concerns. 
During  the  Hftethne  of  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  there  was 
foood  in  the  lake  at  Newstead,-.  where  it  to  supposed  to 
bare  been  thrown  for  conceatanent  by  the  mooks,_a 
large  brass  eagle,  in  the  body  of  which,  on  iu  being  sent 
to  be  cleaned,  was  discorered  a  secret  aperture,  conceal. 
Ing  wlChfai  it  a  number  of  old  legal  papers  connected  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  foundation.*  At  the  sale 
of  the  old  lord's  efibcu  in  m6.7,thto  eagle,  together  with 
three  candelabra,  found  at  the  same  time,  was  purchased 
by  a  watchmaker  of  Nottingham  (by  whom  the  ooocealed 
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From  the  followmg  reign  (Charles  L)  the 
nobility  of  the  family  date  its  origin.  In  the 
year  1643,  Sir  John  Byron,  great  grandson 
of  him  who  succeeded  to  the  rich  domains 
of  Newstead,  was  created  Baron  Byron  of 
Rochdale  in  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  and 
seldom  has  a  title  been  bestowed  for  such 
high  and  honound>le  services  as  those  by 
which  this  nobleman  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  his  royal  master.^  Through  almost  every 
page  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  we 
trace  his  name  in  connection  with  the  varyii^ 
fortunes  of  the  Idn^  and  find  him  fiiithfiiC 
persevering,  and  disinterested  to  the  last. 
**  Sir  John  Biron,"  sa^  the  writer  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  "afterwards  Lord 
Biron,  and  all  his  brothers,  bred  up  in  arms, 
and  valiant  men  in  their  own  persons,  were 
all  passionately  the  king's.**  There  is  also, 
in  the  answer  which  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
when  governor  of  Nottingham,  returned,  on 
one  occasion,  to  his  cousin-german.  Sir 
Richard  Byron,  a  noble  tribute  to  the  valour 
and  fiddity  of  the  fimiOj^.  Sir  Richard 
having  sent  to  prevail  on  ms  relative  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  received  for  answer,  that 
**  except  he  found  his  own  heart  prone  to 
such  treachery,  he  might  consider  there  was, 
if  nothing  else,  so  much  of  a  Biron's  blood 
m  him,  uiat  he  should  very  much  scorn  to 
betray  or  quit  a  trust  he  had  undertaken.** 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  gallant  and  distin- 
guished personages,  through  whom  the  name 
and  honours  of  this  noble  house  have  been 
transmitted.  By  the  maternal  side  also 
Lord  Byron  had  to  pride  himself  on  a  line 
of  ancestry  as  illustrious  as  any  that  Scotland 
can  boast, — his  mother,  who  was  one  of  the 
Gordons  of  Gicht,  having  been  a  descendant 
of  that  Sir  William  Gordon  who  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Eari  of  Huntley,  by  the 
daughter  of  James  L 

After  the  eventful  period  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  so  many  individuals  of  the  house  of 
Byron  distinguished  themselves,  >-  there 
having  been  no  less  than  seven  brothers  of 
that  family  on  the  field  at  Edgehill, — the 

manuscripts  were  discorered),  and  baring  from  Ms  hands 
passed  into  those  of  Sir  Richard  Kaye,  a  prebendary  of 
Southwell,  forms  at  present  a  vary  remarkable  omanml 
of  the  cathedral  of  that  place.  A  curious  document,  said 
to  have  been  among  those  found  in  the  eagle,  to  now  in 
the  pouession  of  Colonel  Wildman,  containing  a  grant  of 
full  pardon  from  Henry  V.  of  erery  possible  crime  (and 
there  to  a  tolerably  long  catalogue  enumerated)  wttlch 
the  monks  might  hare  committed  prerlous  to  the  8th  of 
December  preceding  :--.*' JfM'drM,  per  ipsosjBosI  ^CMMOM 
nommm  diem  Noponbrii  ultimo  prseteritum  perpetratto,  si 
quK  foerint,  exctpti*.** 

3  Gilbert,  serenth  Barl  of  Shrcwsbary. 

^  [For  a  copious  memoir  of  the  first  Lord  Byron, 
see  BraoKUNA.] 
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cdefarit  J  of  the  name  appears  to  iui;ve  died 
away  fiir  near  a  century.  It  was  about  the 
yor  1750,  that  the  shipwreck  and  sufferings 
of  Ifr.  Bynm  ^  (the  grandfiither  of  the  ilhu- 
tnoQs  subject  of  thoe  pa^)  awakened,  in 
00  small  dcigree,  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  the  public.  Not  long  after,  a  less  umocent 
sort  oTnotoriety  attached  itself  to  two  other 
members  of  the  finnily, — one,  the  grand 
imde  of  the  Poet,  and  the  other,  his  &ther. 
The  former,  m  the  year  1765,  stood  his 
tiiil  before  the  House  of  Peers^  for  killing, 
m  a  duel,  or  rather  scuffle,  his  relation  and 
neigbbour  Mr.  Chaworth ;  and  the  latter, 
hanng  carried  off  to  the  Continent  the  wife') 
of  L(Md  Cani^urthen,  on  the  noble  marquis 
ohtMning  a  divorce  from  the  lady,  marned 
her.  Ot  this  short  umon  one  daughter  only 
WIS  the  issue,  the  Honourable  Augufita 
BjrTon,  now  the  wife  of  Colonel  Lei^. 

Id  reviewing  thus  cursorily  the  ancestors, 
both  aear  and  remote,  of  Lord  Byron,  it 
caoBot  fiul  to  be  remarked  how  strikincly 
he  combined  in  his  own  nature  some  of  uile 
best  SAd,  perhaps,  worst  qualities  that  lie 
scattered  tbrougti  the  Tarious  characters  of 
his  predecessors, — the  generosity,  the  love 
of  eotefprise,  the  high-mindedness  of  some 
of  the  better  spirits  of  his  race,  with  the  ir- 
Rgdarpamiona,  the  eccentricity,  and  daring 
recklessness  of  the  world's  opmion,  that  so 
BBidi  characterised  others. 

Ihe  first  wife  of  the  fiither  of  the  poet 
havB^  died  in  1784,  he,  in  the  following 
yesr,  married  Miss  Catherine  Ctordon,  only 
cfaikl  and  heiress  of  George  Gordon,  £s^.  of 
G^|ht  In  addition  to  the  estate  of  Gight, 
which  had,  however,  in  former  times,  been 
pKich  more  extensive,  this  lady  possessed, 
in  readr  money,  bank  shares.  Sec,  no  incon- 
siderabie  property ;  and  it  was  known  to  be 
soldv  with  a  view  of  relieving  himself  firom 
his  debts,  that  Mr.  Byron  paid  his  addresses 
to  her.  A  drcnmstance  related,  as  having 
taken  pface  before  the  marriage  of  this  lady, 
not  only  shows  the  extreme  quickness  and 
rehemence  of  her  feelings,  but,  if  it  be  true 

■  Afterwards  Admiral.— [See  Btbomiana.] 

t  fh  Wctfminster.lwn,  the  ISth  and  I7th  of  AprU. 
For  m  aatbcDtk  report  of  thU  interesting  trial,  see 

iTBOmAllA.] 

*  [Aaaelia  D'Arcy,  baroness  Conyers,  daughter  of 
Bebert,  fourth  owl  of  Holdemess.  Bjr  her  death,  Ja- 
HivT  16th.  17S4,  the  ancient  baronj  of  Conyers  descended 
to  her  ddest  sod  by  her  first  husband.  Marquis  of  Car- 
Bsrthen,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds.] 

*  [Mrs.  Slddoos's  first  ^>pearance  tk  the  Edinburgh 
tesbCt  in  the  part  of  Isabella,  in  Southern's  tragedy 
of  the  Faid  Marriage,  was  on  the  3d  of  June,  1784. 
*At  Qoe  tkm,**  says  a  critic,  **she  melts  the  audience 
vth  pity;  at  noCher,  she  harrowi  np  the  soul  with 
terror-^ 


that  she  had  never  at  the  time  seen  Captam 
Byron,  is  not  a  little  striking.  Beine  at  the 
Edinbunrh  theatre  one  night  when  the  cha^ 
racter  of  Isabella  was  pmbrmed  by  Mrs. 
Siddons,  so  affected  was  she  by  the  powers 
of  this  great  actress,  that,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play,  she  ^  into  violent  fits 
and  was  carried  out  of  the  theatre,  scream- 
ing loudly,  **  Oh,  my  Biron,  my  Biron !  *** 

On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  there 
appeared  a  ballad  by  some  Scotch  rhymer, 
which  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  '*  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs 
of  the  North  of  ScotUnd  *>  ;*'  and  as  it  bears 
testimony  both  to  the  i:eputation  of  the  lady 
for  wealth,  and  that  of  her  husband  *  for 
rakery  and  extravagance,  it  may  be  worth 
extracting:  — 

MISS  OORDON  OF  GIGHT. 

O  whare  are  ye  gaen,  bonny  Miss  Gordon  ? 

O  whare  are  ye  gaen,  sae  bonoy  an'  teaw  ? 
Ye're  married,  ye're  married  wl'  Johnny  Bynm, 

To  sqoander  the  lands  o'  Glght  awa*. 

This  youth  is  a  rake,  frae  England  he's  come ; 

The  Soots  dlnna  ken  his  extraction  ara ; 
He  keeps  up  his  misses,  his  landlord  he  duns. 

That's  Cut  dnnren'  the  lands  o'  Gight  aiwa'. 

O  whare  are  ye  gaan,  &c 

The  shooten*  o'  guns,  an'  rattUn'  o*  drums. 
The  bugle  In  woods,  the  pipes  i*  the  ha', 

The  beagles  a  bowUn',  the  hounds  a  growlin* ; 
These  soondlngs  wHl  soon  gar  Olght  gang  awa'. 
•  O  whare  are  ye  gaan,  Src 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  which  took  place, 
I  believe,  at  Bath,  Mr.  B^tou  and  his  ladv 
removed  to  their  estate  in  Scotland  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  prognostics  of  this 
ballad-maker  began  to  be  realised.  The 
extent  of  that  chasm  of  debt,  in  which  her 
fortune  was  to  be  swallowed  up,  now  opened 
upon  the  eves  of  the  ill-fiited  heiress.  The 
creditors  of  Bir.  Byron  lost  no  time  in  pressing 
their  demands  ;  and  not  only  was  the  whole 
of  her  ready  money,  bank  shares,  fisheries, 
&c.,  sacrificed  to  sadsfy  them,  but  a  large 

w 
From  all  sides  the  bouse,  hark  the  cry  how  It  swells  I 
While  the  boxes  are  torn  with  most  heart^ercing  yells. 
The  misses  all  tetnt,  it  becomes  them  so  vastly, 
And  their  cheeks  are  so  red  that  they  never  look  ghaMly. 
Even  ladies  advanced  to  tbelr  grand  climacterics 
Are  often  led  out  in  a  fit  of  hysterics : 
The  screams  are  wide-wafted  east,  west,  south,  and  north. 
Loud  echo  prolongs  them  on  both  sides  the  Forth." 

Scor$  Mag.  1784. 

Mr.  Campbell  says,  that  **the  over-heated  houses  which 
she  drew  occasioned  illness  to  many  individuals,  and  that 
the  medical  iSMulty  of  Edinburgh  owed  her  a  token  of 
their  regard,  seeing  that  their  practice  was  increased  by  a 
prevalent  indisposition,  which  got  the  name  of  the  Sid' 
dons  fever."'] 

»  [Edited  by  Peter  Bocban  of  PeteriMvl,  18K.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


sum  raised  by  mortgage  on  the  estate  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  summer  of  1786,  she 
and  her  husband  left  Scotkuid  to  proceed  to 
France ;  and  in  the  foUowing  year  the  estate 
of  Oight  itself  was  sold,  and  the  whole  of  the 
purclmse  money  applied  to  the  further  pay- 
ment of  debts,  — with  the  exception  of  a 
small  sum  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of 
Mrs.  Byron,  who  thus  found  herself,  within 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  reduced  firom 
competence  to  a  pittance  of  150/.  per 
annum.* 

From  France  Mrs.  Byron  returned  to 
England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1787 ;  and 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1788,  gave  birth,  in 
Holies  Street,  London,  to  her  first  and  only 
child,  Geoi^  Gordon  Byron.  The  name  of 
Gordon  was  added  in  compliance  with  a 
condition  imposed  by  wiU  on  whoever  should 
become  husoand  or  the  heiress  of  Gight ; 
and  at  the  baptism  of  the  child,  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  and  Colonel  Duffof  Fetteresso,  stood 
god&thers. 

In  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  an  only  child.  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of 
his  journals,  mentions  some  ciuious  coin- 
cidences in  his  family,  which,  to  a  mind 
disposed  as  his  was  to  regard  every  thing 
connected  with  himself  as  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  would  naturally  appear 
even  more  strange  and  singular  than  they 
are.  "  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  says,  "  of 
an  odd  circumstance.  My  daughter  (1),  my 
wife  (2),  my  half-sister  (3),  my  mother  (4;, 
my  sister^s  mother  (5),  my  natural  daughter 
(6},  and  myself  (7),  are,  or  were,  all  oniy 
children.  My  sister's  mother  (Lady  Conyers^ 
had  only  my  half-sister  by  that  second  mar- 
riage, (herselt  too,  an  only  child,)  and  my 

1  The  following  particulars  rvfpecting  the  amount  of 
Mrs.  Bjrron's  fortune  before  marriage,  and  its  rapid  dis- 
appearance afterwards,  are,  I  bare  tnrerj  reason  to  think« 
from  the  authentic  source  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
them,  stricUf  correct  i  — 

**  At  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Miss  Gordon  was 
possessed  of  about  8000/.  in  money,  two  shares  of  the 
Aberdeen  Banking  Company,  the  estates  of  Gight  and 
MonkshiU*  and  the  superiority  of  two  salmon  fishings  on 
Dee.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron 
Gordon  in  Scotland,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Byron  had 
iuTolred  himself  very  deeply  in  debt,  and  his  creditor* 
commenced  l^al  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  their 
money.  The  cash  in  hand  was  soon  paid  awqr,-.the 
bank  shares  were  disposed  of  at  600/.,  (now  worth  5000/.) 
_  Umber  on  the  estate  was  cut  down  and  sold  to  the 
amount  of  1500/1  —  the  fiurm  of  Monkshlll  and  superiority 
of  the  fishings,  affording  a  freehold  qualification,  were 
disposed  of  at  480/. ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  sales, 
within  a  year  after  the  marriage,  8000/.  was  borrowed 
upon  a  mortgage  on  the  estate,!  granted  by  Mrs.  Byron 
Gordon  to  the  person  who  lent  the  money. 

**  In  March,  17S6,  a  contract  of  marri^e  In  the  Scotch 
form  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  pai;ties.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron 
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father  had  only  me,  an  only  child,  by  his 
second  marriage  with  my  mother,  an  only 
child  too.  Such  a  complication  of  onfy 
children,  all  tending  to  one  family,  is  singular 
enough,  and  looks  like  fatality  almost." 
He  tnen  adds,  characteristically,  <*  But  the 
fiercest  animi^  have  the  fewest  numbers  in 
thdr  litters,  as  lions,  tigers,  and  even  ele- 
phants, which  are  mild  in  comparison.** 

From  London,  Mrs.  Byron  proceeded 
with  her  infant  to  Scotland;  and,  in  the 
year  1790,  took  up  her  residence  in  Aberdeen, 
where  she  was  soon  after  joined  by  Captain 
Byron.  Here  for  a  short  time  they  lived 
together  in  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  person 
named  Anderson,  in  Queen  Street.  But 
their  union  being  by  no  means  happy,  a  se- 
paration took  place  between  them,  and  Mrs. 
Byron  removed  to  lodgings  at  the  other  end 
01  the  street.*  Notwithstanding  this  schism, 
they  for  some  time  continued  to  visit,  and 
even  to  drink  tea  with  each  other ;  but  the 
elements  of  discord  were  strong  on  both 
sides,  and  their  separation  was,  at  last, 
complete  and  final.  He  would  firequently, 
however,  accost  the  nurse  and'  hb  son  m 
their  walks,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish  to 
have  the  child  for  a  day  or  two,  on  a  visit 
with  him.  To  this  request  Mrs.  Byron  was, 
at  first,  not  very  willing  to  accede ;  but,  on 
the  representation  of  the  nurse,  that  ''if  he 
kept  tne  boy  one  night,  he  would  not  do  so 
another,"  she  consented.  The  event  proved 
as  the  nurse  had  predicted ;  on  inquiring 
next  morning  after  the  child,  ^e  was  told 
by  Captain  Byron  that  he  had  had  quite 
enouch  of  his  young  visiter,  and  she  might 
take  him  home  again. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mrs. 


left  Gight,  and  never  returned  to  it ;  the  estate  being,  in 
the  following  year,  sold  to  Lord  Haddo  for  the  sum  of 
17,8a0/.,  the  whole  of  which  was  applied  to  the  payment 
of  BIr.  Byron's  debts,  with  the  exception  of  1123/.,  which 
remained  as  a  burden  on  the  estate,  (the  interest  to  be 
applied  to  paying  a  jointure  of  56/.  11«.  Id,  to  Mrs.  Byron's 
grandmother,  the  principal  reTerting,  at  her  death,  to 
Mrs.  Byron,)  and  3000/.  Tested  m  trustees  for  Mrs.  By- 
ron's separate  use,  which  was  lent  to  Mr.  Car«ewril  of 
Ratharllet,  in  Fifeshire.'* 

**  A  strange  occurrence,'*  says  another  of  my  inform- 
ants, "  took  place  previous  to  the  s^  of  the  lands.  Ail 
the  doves  left  the  house  of  Gight  and  came  to  Lord 
Haddo's,  and  so  did  a  number  of  herons,  which  had  built 
their  nests  for  many  years  in  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  a 
large  loch,  called  the  Uagberry  Pot  When  this  was  told 
to  Lord  Haddo,  he  pertinently  replied,  *  Let  the  birds 
come,  and  do  them  no  harm,  for  the  land  will  soon 
foUow ; '  which  it  actually  did." 

*  It  appears,  that  she  several  Umes  changed  her  re- 
sidence during  her  stay  at  Aberdeen,  as  there  are  two 
other  houses  pointed  out,  where  she  lodged  for  some 
Ume ;  one  situated  in  Virginia  Street,  and  the  other,  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Leslie,  I  think,  in  Broad  Strwt 
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ByroD,  at  this  period,  was  unable  to  keep 
more  than  one  servant,  and  that,  sent  as  the 
boy  vas  on  this  occasion  to  encounter  the 
trill  of  a  Tisit,  without  the  accustomed  super- 
iDteodence  of  his  nurse,  it  is  not  so  wonderful 
diat  be  ahoidd  have  been  found,  under  such 
drcomstances,  rather  an  unmanageable  guest. 
Hat  as  a  child,  his  tempo:  was  violent,  or 
rather  sullenly  passionate,  is  certain.  Even 
wben  m  petticoats,  he  showed  the  same  un- 
amtroUable  spirit  with  his  nurse,  which  he 
afterwards  eihibited  when  an  author,  with 
his  critics.  Being  angrily  reprimanded  by 
her,  one  day,  for  having  soiled  or  torn  a  new 
frock  m  which  he  had  been  just  dressed,  he 
cot  into  one  of  his  **  silent  rages "  (as  he 
bimielf  has  described  them),  seized  the 
!  frock  with  both  his  hands,  rent  it  from  top 
I  to  bottom,  and  stood  in  sullen  stillness, 
setting  his  censurer  and  her  wrath  at  defi- 
ance. 

But,    notwithstanding  this,  and   other 
such  unruly  outbreaks, — in  which  he  was 
bot  too  miich  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
his  mother,  who  firequently,  it  is  said,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  same  extremities  with  her 
c^  gowns,  &C., — there  was  in  his  dis- 
position, as  appears  fit)m  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  nurses,  tutors,  and  all  who  were 
eaiployed  about  him,  a  mixture  of  affectionate 
sweetness  and  playfulness,  by  which  it  was 
iiq>ossible  not  to  be  attached ;  and  which 
rendered  him  then,  as  in  his  riper  years, 
eaaly  manageable  by  those  who  loved  and 
!  imderstood  him  sufficiently  to  be  at  once 
centle  and  firm  enough  for  the  task.    The 
aanale  attendant  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
as  well  as  her  sister,  May  Gray,  who  suc- 
ceeded her,  gained  an  influence  over  his 
mind  against  which  he  very  rarely  rebelled  ; 
wlule  ms  mother,  whose  capricious  excesses, 
both  of  aojger  and  of  fondness,  lefi  her  little 
I  hold  on  f&er  hb  respect  or  affection,  was 
-  indebted  solely  to  his  sense  of  filial  du^  for 
anv  smafl  portion  of  authority  she  was  ever 
able  to  acquire  over  him. 

Bv  an  accident  which,  it  is  said,  occurred 
at  toe  time  of  his  birdi,  one  of  his  feet  was 
twisted  out  of  its  natural  position,  and  this 
defect  (chiefly  firom  the  contrivances  em- 
ployed to  remedy  it)  was  a  source  of  much 
pain  and  inconvenience  to  him  during  his 
early  years.  The  expedients  used  at  this 
penodtto  restore  the  limb  to  shape,  were 
I  adopted  by  the  advice,  and  under  the  di- 
rection, or  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  with 
whom  Dr.  Livingstone  of  Aberdeen  cor- 
nspooded  on  the  subject ;  and  his  nurse,  to 


V  As  tibef  b«T«  teen  to  numj  mllUont  of  other 
Out  of  tboM  letaont  aroM,  kmg  afterward!, 
I  tke*Bete«wlfelodiea;' but  for  them  never  would  they 


whom  fell  the  task  of  putting  on  these  ma- 
chines or  bandages,  at  bedtime,  would  oflen, 
as  she  herself  told  my  informant,  sing  him 
to  sleep,  or  tell  him  stories  and  legends, 
in  whicn,  like  most  other  children,  he  took 
great  delight.  She  also  taught  him,  while 
yet  an  inrant,  to  repeat  a  great  number  of 
the  Psalms ;  and  the  first  and  twenty-third 
Psalms  were  among  the  earliest  that  he  com- 
mitted to  memory.  ^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
indeed,  that  throudi  the  care  of  this  re- 
spectable woman,  wno  was  herself  of  a  very 
relig^us  disposition,  he  attained  a  far  earlier 
and  more  mtimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Sacred  Writings  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
young  people.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray,  from  Italy,  in  1821,  after  re- 
ouesting  or  that  gentleman  to  send  him,  by 
tne  first  opportunity,  a  BiUe,  he  adds — 
"  Don't  foi^  this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader 
and  admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read 
them  through  and  through  before  I  was  eight 
years  old, — that  is  to  say,  the  Old  'Ss- 
tament,  for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task, 
but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I  speak  as  a  boy, 
firom  the  recollected  impression  of  that 
period  at  Aberdeen,  in  1796." 

The  malformation  of  his  foot  was,  even  at 
this  childish  age,  a  subject  on  which  he 
showed  peculiar  sensitiveness.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow,  that  the 
person  who  nursed  his  wife,  and  who  still 
lives  in  his  fiunily,  used  often  to  join  the 
nurse  of  Byron  when  they  were  out  with 
their  respective  charges,  and  one  day  said  to 
her,  as  they  walked  together,  **  What  a  pretty 
boy  Byron  is  I  what  a  pitv  he  has  such  a 
leg  I"  On  hearing  this  allusion  to  his  in- 
finnity,  the  child's  eyes  flashed  with  anger, 
and  striking  at  her  with  a  little  whip  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  impatiently, 
''Dinna  speak  of  it!"  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  m  after  life,  he  could  talk  indif- 
ferently and  even  jestingly  of  this  lameness ; 
and  there  being  another  little  boy  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  a  similar  defect  in 
one  of  his  feet,  Byron  would  say,  lau^- 
ingly,  *'  Come  and  see  the  twa  lacldies  with 
the  twa  club  feet  ^ing  up  the  Broad  Street." 

Among  many  instances  of  his  quickness 
and  energy  at  this  age,  his  nurse  mentioned 
a  little  mcident  that  one  night  occurred,  on 
her  taking  him  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
**  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  He  had  attended 
to  the  performance,  for  some  time,  with 
silent  interest;  but,  in  the  scene  between 
Catherine  and  Petnichio,  where  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  takes  place,  — 


baTe  been  written,  though  Byron  had  itodled  Lowth  on 
the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrewi  all  .his  life."— Fao- 
Fsasoi  Wilson.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON, 


Caik,    I  know  It  if  th«  mooo. 

Pet.    Nay,  then,  you  Ite,  —  it  U  the  bleiMd  tun.  — 

little  G^rdie  (as  they  called  the  child),  start- 
ing firom  his  seat,  cned  out  boldly,  *'  But  I 
say  it  is  the  moon,  sir.** 

The  short  Tisit  of  Captain  Byron  to 
Aberdeen  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
he  again  passed  two  or  three  months  in  that 
city,  before  his  last  departure  for  France. 
On  both  occasions,  his  chief  object  was  to 
extract  still  more  money,  if  possible,  from 
the  unfortunate  woman  whom  he  had  beg- 
gared ;  and  so  hr  was  he  successful,  that, 
during  his  last  visit,  narrow  as  were  her 
means,  she  contrived  to  furnish  him  with  the 
money  necessary  for  his  journey  to  Valen- 
ciennes ',  where,  in  the  foUowine  year,  1791, 
he  died.  Though  latterly  Mrs.  Byron  would 
not  see  her  husband,  she  entertained,  it  is 
said,  a  strong  aflfection  for  him  to  the  last ; 
and  on  those  occasions,  when  the  nurse  used 
to  meet  him  in  her  walks,  would  inquire  of 
her  with  the  tenderest  anxiety  as  to  his 
health  and  looks.  When  the  intelligence  of 
his  death,  too,  arrived,  her  grief,  according 
to  the  account  of  this  same  attendant,  bor- 
dered on  distraction,  and  her  shrieks  were 
so  loud  as  to  be  heard  in  the  street.*  She 
was,  indeed,  a  woman  full  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate extremes,  and  her  grief  and  afiection 
were  bursts  as  much  of  temper  as  of  feeling. 
To  mourn  at  all,  however,  for  such  a  husband 
was,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  most  gratuitous 
stretch  of  generosity.  Having  married  her, 
as  he  openly  avowe4*  for  her  fortune  alone, 
he  soon  dissmated  this,  the  solitary  charm 
she  possessed  for  him,  and  was  then  im- 
mannil  enoueh  to  taunt  her  with  the  incon- 
veniences of  that  penury  which  his  own 
extravagance  had  occasioned. 

When  not  quite  five  years  old,  young 
Byron  was  sent  to  a  day-school  at  Ab^- 
deen,  tau^t  by  Mr.  Bowers',  and  remained 
there,  with  some  interruptions,  during  a 
twelvemonth,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  day-book  of  the  school :  — 

George  Gordon  Bjrron. 

I9th  Norember,  1799. 

I9tli  NoTember.  1793  _  paid  one  guinea. 

The  terms  of  this  school  for  reacUng  were 
only  five  shillings  a  quarter,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently less  with  a  view  to  the  boy's  advance 
in  learning  than  as  a  cheap  mode  of  keeping 

1  By  her  advaaoet  of  oMmey  to  Bfr.  Byron  (layt  an  an- 
tboritj  I  hare  already  cited)  on  the  two  occasions  when 
he  visited  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  by  the  expenses  incurred 
in  furnishing  the  floor  occupied  by  her,  after  his  death, 
In  Broad  Street,  she  got  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  dOOL, 
by  paring  the  intereet  oo  which  her  income  was  reduced 
to  136/.  On  this,  however,  she  contrived  to  live  without 
increasing  her  debt  i  and  on  the  death  of  her  graadmo. 


him  quiet  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  to 
it.  Of  the  progress  of  his  infrntjiiy  studies 
at  Aberdeen,  as  well  under  Mr.  Bowo^  as 
under  the  various  other  persons  that  in- 
structed him,  we  have  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars  communicated  by  Himiiplf^  in 
a  sort  of  journal  which  he  once  bmn,  under 
the  title  of  "  My  Dictionary,**  and  which  is 
preserved  in  one  of  his  manuscrq>t  books. 

'<  For  several  years  of  my  earliest  child- 
hood, I  was  in  that  city,  but  have  never  re- 
visited it  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  was 
sent,  at  five  years  old,  or  eifflier,  to  a  school 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Bowers,  who  was  called 
'  Bodty  Bowers,  by  reason  of  his  dapper- 
ness.  It  was  a  school  for  both  sexes.  I 
learned  little  except  to  repeat  by  rote  die 
first  lesson  of  monosyllables  (*  ^^^  made 
man*  —  *  Let  us  love  him*),  by  heaiing  it 
often  repeated,  without  acquinng  a  letter. 
Whenever  proof  was  made  of  my  pn^^vss, 
at  home,  I  repeated  these  words  witn  the 
most  rapid  fluency ;  but  on  turning  over  a 
new  leaf,  I  continued  to  repeat  them,  so  that 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  my  first  year's 
accomplishments  were  detected,  my  ears 
boxed,  (which  they  did  not  deserve,  seeing 
it  was  by  ear  only  that  I  had  acquired  my 
letters,)  and  my  intellects  consigned  ta  a 
new  preceptor.  He  was  a  very  devout, 
clever,  little  cleipmoan,  jramed  Ross,  after- 
wards minister  ofone  of  the  knks  ^Ea$t^  I 
think).  Under  him  I  made  astonishmg  pro- 
gress ;  and  I  recollect  to  this  dav  his  mild 
manners  and  good-oatored  pains-taking.  The 
moment  I  could  read,  my  grand  passion  was 
hutory;  and,  whjr  I  know  not,  but  I  was  par- 
ticularly taken,  with  the  battle  near  the  Lake 
RegUlus  m  the  Roman  Ifistoiy,  put  into  my 
hands  the  first.  Four  years  ago,  when 
standing  on  the  heists  of  Tusculum,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  little  round  lake  that 
was  once  Regillus,  and  which  dots  the  im- 
mense expanse  below,  I  remembered  my 
young  enthusiasm  and  my  old  instructor. 
Aflerwards  I  had  a  very  serious,  saturnine, 
but  kind  young  man,  named  Paterson,  for  a 
tutor.  He  was  the  son  of  my  shoraiaker, 
but  a  good  schoUr,  as  is  common  with  the 
Scotch.  He  was  a  rigid  Presbyteiiaa  also. 
With  him  I  began  Latin  in  Ruddiman's 
Grammar,  and  continued  till  I  went  to  the 
Grammar  School,  (Scoike,  *  Scuhle  ;*  Aber- 
donice,  *  Squeel,*)  where  I  threaded  all  the 


ther,  when  she  received  the  llsai.ieta|Mit  for  that  l^y's 
annuity,  discharged  the  whole. 

3  [For  an  interesting  !etter,written  by  Ifm.Byron,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  see  Btsoniana.] 

*  In  Long  Acre.  The  present  master  of  this  school  is 
Bfr.  David  Grant,  the  ingenionB  editor  of  a  collection  of 
•«  BatUes  and  War  Pleoat,"  and  of  a  work  of  much  utility, 
entitled  **  Class  Book,  of  Modem  Fbetry.** 
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BALLATER— LACHIN-Y-GAIR. 


daises  to  the  fourth^  when  I  was  recalled  to 
Eogbiid  (where  I  had  been  hatched)  by 
the  demise  of  my  unde.  I  acquired  this 
hndwritiiig,  which  I  can  hardly  read  myself, 
under  the  rair  copies  of  Mr.  Duncan  of  the. 
flame  city :  I  don't  diink  he  would  plume 
hiinself  much  upon  my  progress.  Howeyer, 
I  wrote  much  better  then  than  I  have  ever 
done  since.  Haste  and  agitation  of  one 
kind  or  another  have  quite  spoilt  as  pretty  a 
•cnwl  as  ever  scratched  over  a  frank*  Ihe 
gnunmar-school  mi^t  consist  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  all  ages  under  age.  It  was 
divided  into  five  classes,  tau^t  by  four 
masters,  the  chief  teaching  the  fourth  and 
fifth  himself.  As  in  England,  the  fifth,  sixth 
forms,  and  raomtoia,  are  heard  by  the  head 


Of  his  daas-lellows  at  the  grammar-school 
there  are  many,  of  course,  still  alive,  by 
whom  he  is  well  remembmd  > ;  and  the 
general  impression  they  retain  of  him  is, 
that  he  was  a  lively,  warm-hearted,  and  high- 
spirited  boy  —  passionate  and  resentfiil,  but 
affectionate  and  companionable  with  his 
schooMeUows -^  to  a  remarkable  decree 
inenturons  and  fearless,  and  (as  one  of  mem 
8%nificant|v  expressed  it)  **  always  more  ready 
to  gtre  a  bk>w  than  take  one."  Among  many 
an^^dotes  lUustrative  of  this  spirit,  it  is  re- 
lated that  once,  in  returning  home  from 
school  he  f^  in  with  a  boy  who  had  on 
some  former  occasion  insulted  him,  but  had 
then  got  off  unpunished — little  Byron,  how- 
erer,  at  the  time,  promi^ng  to  "pay  him  off" 
whenever  the^  should  meet  again.  Accord- 
ii^y,  on  this  second  encounter,  though 
there  were  some  other  bovs  to  take  his 
opponent's  part,  he  succeeded  in  mflicting 
xv^  htm  a  nearty  beating.  On  his  return 
home,  breathless,  the  servant  inquired  what 
he  had  been  about,  and  was  answered  by 
him  with  a  mixture  of  rage  and  humour, 
that  he  had  been  paying  a  debt,  by  beating 
a  hoy  according  to  promise ;  for  that  he  was 
a  Byron,  and  woula  never  belie  his  motto, 
"  Thut  Byron,'* 

He  was,  indeed,  much  more  anxious  to 
^stxnguisb  himself  among  his  school-fellows 
by  prowess  in  all  sports  *£  and  exercises,  than 

1  The  old  porter,  too,  at  the  Ck>Uege,  **  minds  weel" 
ihe  nttle  bojr,  with  the  red  jacket  and  nankeen  trowsen, 
vlkom  he  has  lo  often  turned  oat  of  the  College  court- 
janL 

>  **  He  was,**  says  one  of  mj informants,  **  agoodhand 
at  maxtdn,  and  eonld  drire  one  farther  than  most  boji. 
Be  also  excelled  at '  Bases,'  a  game  which  requires  con- 
lUerable  swiftness  of  foot, 
r  So  ran  tbejr  all  «■  thejr  had  been  at  base. 
They  being  chaoed  tliat  did  others  chace."  —  SFBNan.] 

*  On  eTMsining  the  qnaiterl/  lists  kepi  al  the  gram- 
of  Abatdeeo,  in  which  the  names  of  th»  boys 
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by  advancement  in  learning.  Though  quick, 
when  he  could  be  persuaded  to  attend,  or 
had  any  study  that  pleased  him,  he  was  in 
general  very  low  m  the  class,  nor  seemed 
ambitious  oi  being  promoted  any  higher. 
It  is  the  custom,  it  seems,  in  this  seminary, 
to  invert,  now  and  then,  the  order  of  the 
class,  so  as  to  make  the  highest  and  lowest 
boys  change  places, — with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  pimping  the  ambition  of  both.  On  these 
occasions,  and  only  these,  Byron  was  some- 
times at  the  head,  and  the  master,  to  banter 
him,  woidd  say,  "Now,  George,  man,  let 
me  see  how  soon  you'll  be  at  the  foot 
again."  3 

During  this  period,  his  mother  and  he 
made,  occasionally,  visits  among  their  friends, 
passing  some  time  at  Fetteresso,  the  seat  of 
nb  e^father.  Colonel  Duff,  (where  the 
chilcfs  delight  with  a  humorous  old  butler, 
named  Ernest  Fidler,  is  still  remembered,) 
and  also  at  Banff,  where  some  near  con- 
nections of  Mrs.  Byron  resided. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1796,  after  an 
attack  of  scarlet-fever,  he  was  removed  by 
his  mother  for  change  of  air  into  the 
Highlands ;  and  it  was  either  at  this  time, 
or  in  the  following  year,  that  they  took  up 
their  residence  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballater,  a  favourite  summer 
resort  for  health  and  gaiety,  about  forty  miles 
up  the  Dee  firom  Aberdeen.  Thoudi  this 
house,  where  they  still  show  with  much  pride 
the  bed  in  which  young  Byron  slept,  has 
become  naturally  a  place  or  pilgrimage  for 
the  worshippers  of  genius,  neither  its  o^m 
appearance,  nor  that  of  the  small  bleak 
valley  in  which  it  stands,  is  at  all  worthy  of 
being  associated  with  the  memory  of  a  poet. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  it,  however, 
all  those  features  of  wildness  and  beauty, 
which  mark  the  course  of  the  Dee  through 
the  Highlands,  may  be  commanded.  Here 
the  dark  summit  of  Lachin-y-gair  stood 
towering  before  the  eyes  of  the  future  bard ; 
and  the  verses  in  which,  not  many  years 
afterwards,  he  commemorated  this  sublime 
object,  show  that,  youn^  as  he  was,  at  the 
time,  its  "fit)wning  glones"  were  not  unno- 
ticed by  him.** 

are  set  down  according  to  the  station  each  holds  in  his 
class,  it  i^ipears  that  in  April  of  the  year  1794,  the  name 
of  Byron,  then  in  the  second  class,  stands  twenty-third 
In  a  list  of  thirty-eight  boys.  In  the  April  of  1798,  how. 
ever,  he  had  risen  to  be  fifth  in  the  fourth  class,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-seven  boys,  and  had  got  ahead  of  seve- 
ral of  his  contemporaries,  who  had  previously  always 
stood  before  him. 

<  Notwithstanding  the  lively  recoUecUons  expressed  In 
this  poem,  it  is  pretty  certain,  fh>m  the  testimony  of  his 
nurse,  that  lie  never  wasat  themountain  itsdf,  which  stood 
some  miles  dtotaat  firom  his  residence^  more  than  twice. 
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"  Ah,  there  my  young  footiCeps  In  infimqr  wandered, 

Mf  cap  wa«  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perish*d  my  memory  ponder'd 

As  dally  I  strode  through  the  pine-corer'd  glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  tUl  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar-star ; 
For  Fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story. 

Disclosed  by  the  natires  of  dark  Loch-na-gar/* 

To  the  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenes,  among  which  his  childhood  was 
passed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  trace  the  first 
awakening  of  his  poetic  talent.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  faculty  was  ever 
so  produced.  That  the  charm  of  scenery, 
which  derives  its  chief  power  from  fancy  and 
association,  should  be  much  felt  at  an  age 
when  fancy  is  yet  hardly  awake,  and  asso- 
ciations but  few,  can  with  difficulty,  even 
making  every  allowance  for  the  prematuritv 
of  genius,  be  conceived.  The  tkht  which 
the  poet  sees  around  the  forms  of  nature  is 
not  so  much  in  the  objects  themselves  as  in 
the  eye  that  contemplates  them ;  and  Imagi- 
nation must  first  be  able  to  lend  a  §lory  to 
such  scenes,  before  she  can  derive  mspira- 
tion  from  them.  As  materials,  indeed,  for 
the  poetic  fiiculty,  when  developed,  to  work 
upon,  these  impressions  of  the  new  and 
wonderful  retamed  from  childhood,  and 
retained  with  all  the  vividness  of  recollection 
which  belongs  to  genius,  may  form,  it  is  true, 
the  purest  and  roost  precious  part  of  that 
aliment,  with  which  the  memoir  of  the  poet 
feeds  his  ima^nadon.  But  soil,  it  is  the 
newly-awakened  power  within  him  that  is 
the  source  of  the  charm ; — it  is  the  force  of 
fancy  alone  that,  acting  upon  hb  recollec- 
tions, impregnates,  as  it  were,  all  the  past 
with  poesy.  In  this  respect,  such  impres- 
sions of  natural  scenery  as  Lord  Byron 
received  in  his  childhood  must  be  classed 
with  the  various  other  remembrances  which 
that  period  leaves  behind  —  of  its  innocence, 
its  sports,  its  first  hopes  and  affections  —  all 
of  them  reminiscences  which  the  poet 
afterwards  converts  to  his  use,  but  which  no 
more  inake  the  poet  than  —  to  apply  an 
illustration  of  Byron's  own  —  the  honey  can 
be  said  to  make  the  bee  that  treasures  it  > 

When  it  happens — as  was  the  case  with 
Lord  Byron   in  Chreece  —  that   the    same 

1  ["  No  more  ~no  more— Oh  !  never  more  on  me 
The  Areshhets  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew. 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
ExtracU  emotions  beautifb)  and  new. 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o*  the  bee 
Think*st  thou  the  honey  with  those  ob}ecti  grew  ? 

Alas  I  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower.** 

2)o»JMm,c.  Ltt.su.] 

s  The  Island. 

s  ["  Perh^is  he  did ;  for  either  in  contemplating  a 
preseot,  or  meditating  on  an  absent  beantiftil  loene  In 


peculiar   features    of  nature,    over   which 
Memory  has  shed  this  reflective  charm,  are 
reproduced  before  the  eyes  under  new  and 
inspiring  circumstances,  and  with  all  the 
accessories  which  an  im^nation,  in  its  full 
vigour  and  wealth,  can  lend  them,  then, 
indeed,  do  both  the  past  and  present  combine 
to  make  the  enchantment  complete ;  and 
never  was  there  a  heart  more  borne  away 
by  this  conflutnce  of  feelings  than  that  m 
Byron.    In  a  poem,  written  about  a  year  or 
two  before  his  deaths,  he  traces  all  his 
enjoyment  of  mountain  scenery  to  the  im- 
pressions received  during  his  residence  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  even  attributes  the  pleasure 
which  he  experienced  in  gazing  upon  Ida 
and  Parnassus,  far  less  to  classic  remem- 
brances, than  to  those  fond  and  deep-fdt 
associations  by  which  they  broueht  back  the 
memory  of  hi*  boyhood  and  Lachin-y-gair. 
*•  He  who  first  met  the  Highland's  swelling  blue. 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  fHend's  Ikmiliar  face. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine. 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages*  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilUng  thrall ; 
The  infimt  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  T^y, 
Blix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount. 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount.'* 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  passage,  we 
find  him  fidling  mto  that  sort  of  anachronism 
in  the  history  of  hb  own  feelings,  which  I 
have  above  adverted  to  as  not  uncommon, 
and  referring  to  childhood  itself  that  love  of 
mountain  prospects,  which  was  but  the  afler 
result  of  his  imaginative  recollections  of  that 
period.) 

"From^  thb  period"  (the  time  of  his 
residence  in  the  Highlands)  "  I  date  my  love 
of  mountainous  countries.  I  can  ne\*er 
forget  the  effect,  a  few  ^ears  aflerwards  in 
England,  of  the  only  thmg  I  had  long  seen, 
even  in  miniature,  of  a  mountain,  in  the 
Malvern  Hills.  After  I  returned  to  Chel- 
tenham, I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon 
at  sunset,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot 
describe.**    His  love  of  solitary  rambles,  and 

nature,  we  always  do,  in  unconscious  confusion,  blend, 
as  Wordsworth  says  of  his  own  delight  in  the  groves,  *oar 
present  feelings  with  our  past ' ;  and  thus  is  constituted 
one  ftill  and  entire  emotion.  But  neither  Mr.  Moore — 
poet  as  he  is  of  a  high,  let  us  say  of  the  highest  order — 
nor  any  other  man,  can  pretend  either  to  tell  or  know 
with  what  feelings  Lord  Byron  looked  on  Lachin-y-gair 
for  the  first  time,  and  on  the  sea  of  mountains  roUin£ 
aw^  up  tnm  Ballater  to  the  Lhm  of  Dee.  There  muat 
have  been  awakenings,  and  risings,  and  swellings  of  the 
divine  spirit  within  him,  that  owed  not— could  not  owe 
—  their  Mrth  to  the  power  of  assodatioa."— "WiLaox.] 
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liis  taste  for  exploring  in  all  directions,  led 
him  Dot  unfrequently  so  far,  as  to  excite 
•erioas  apprdiensions  for  his  safety.  While 
at  Aberdeen,  he  used  often  to  steal  firom 
home  unperceived;  —  sometimes  he  would 
find  bis  way  to  the  sea^de ;  and  once,  after 
a  bog  and  anxious  search,  they  found  the 
adrenturous  little  rover  struggling  in  a  sort 
of  morass  or  marsh,  from  which  ne  was  un- 
able to  extricate  himself. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  summer 
excursions  up  Dee-side,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tmnty  of  seeing  still  more  of  the  wild  beauties 
of  the  ICg^ands  than  even,  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  tl^  residence  at  Ballatrech  aSforded, 
—having  been  taken  by  his  mother  through 
the  romantic  passes  that  lead  to  Invercauld, 
and  as  far  up  as  the  small  water-fall,  called 
the  Linn  of  Dee.  Here  his  loye  of  ad- 
feoture  had  neariy  cost  him  his  life.  As 
be  was  scrambling  along  a  declivity  that 
overhung  the  fall,  some  heather  caught  his 
kme  foot,  and  he  felh  Already  he  was 
rolfing  downward,  when  the  attendant 
luckily  caught  hold  of  him,  and  was  but  just 
in  thne  to  save  him  from  beinc  killed. 

It  was  about  this  period,  when  he  was  not 
qake  6^  years  old,  that  a  feeling  par- 
takii^  more  of  the  natttfe  of  love  than  it  is 
easv  to  believe  ^ssible  in  so  young  a  child, 
tooik,  according  to  his  own  account,  entire 
possession  of  his  thoughts,  and  showed  how 
early,  in  this  passion,  as  in  most  others,  the 
seoflibiHties  of  his  nature  were  awakened,  i 
The  name  of  the  object  of  this  attachment 
was  Mary  Duff;  and  the  Mowine  passa^ 
from  a  journal,  kept  by  him  in  fsiS,  will 
show  how  freshly,  aftor  an  interval  of  seven- 
teen years,  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
early  love  still  lived  in  his  memory  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal 
of  Mary  Buffi  How  very  odd  that  I  should 
hare  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that 
girl,  at  an  age  when  I  could  neither  feel 
passion,  nor  Imow  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
And  the  effect!  My  mother  used  always 
to  rally  me  about  this  childish  amour ;  and, 
at  last,  many  years  after,  when  I  was  sixteen, 
die  told  me  one  day,  *  Oh,  Byron,  I  have 
bad  a  letto*  from  jBdinburgh,  from  Miss 
Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweetheart  Mary 
Duff  is  married  to  a  Mr.  CoV^  And  what 
was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot  explain  or 
account  for  my  feelings  at  that  moment; 
bat  they  neariy  threw  me  into  convulsions, 

*  Dante,  we  know,  was  bat  nine  jetn  old  when,  at  a 
H^-daf  festiral,  he  law  and  fell  In  loTe  with  Beatrice ; 
ad  Alfleri,  who  was  bfanaelf  a  precocious  lorer,  considers 
■Mb  earl  J  tensfbiUtj  to  be  an  unerring  sign  of  a  soul 
iBraed  for  the  fine  arts:  **  EtttnV*  he  says,  in  describing 
Che  fadings  of  his  own  first  love,  **  cbe  pocbe  pcrsone 


and  alarmed  my  mother  so  much,  that  after 
I  grew  better,  siie  generally  avoided  the  sub- 
ject —  to  nie  —  and  contented  herself  with 
telling  it  to  all  her  acquaintance.  Now, 
what  could  this  be  ?  I  had  never  seen  her 
since  her  mother's  faux  pas  at  Aberdeen  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  removal  to  her  grand- 
mother's at  Banff;  we  were  both  the  merest 
children.  I  had  and  have  been  attached 
fifty  times  since  that  period  ;  yet  I  recollect 
all  we  said  to  each  other,  all  our  caresses, 
her  features,  my  restlessness,  sleeplessness, 
my  tormenting  my  mother's  maid  to  write 
for  me  to  her,  which  she  at  last  did,  to  quiet 
me.  Poor  Nancj^  thought  I  was  wild,  and, 
as  I  could  not  write  for  myself,  became  my 
secretary.  I  remember,  too,  our  walks;  and 
the  happiness  of  sitting  b^  Mary,  in  the 
children's  apartment,  at  their  house  not  far 
from  the  Plain-stones  at  Aberdeen,  while  her 
lesser  sister  Helen  played  with  the  doll,  and 
we  sat  gravely  makmg  love,  in  our  way. 

"  How  the  deuce  did  all  this  occur  so 
early?  where  could  it  originate?  I  cer- 
tainly had  no  sexual  ideas  for  years  after- 
wards ;  and  yet  my  misery,  my  love  for  that 
^1  were  so  violent,  that  I  sometimes  doubt 
if  I  have  ever  been  really  attached  since. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  hearing  of  her  marriage 
several  years  afler  was  like  a  thunder-stroke 
— it  nearly  choked  me — to  the  horror  of 
my  mother  and  the  astonishment  and  almost 
incredulity  of  every  body.  And  it  is  a 
phenomenon  in  my  existence  (for  I  was  not 
eight  years  old)  wnich  has  puzzled,  and  will 

Euzzle  me  to  the  latest  hour  of  it ;  and 
itely,  I  know  not  why,  the  recoUecHon  (not 
the  attachment)  has  recurred  as  forcibly  as 
ever.  I  wonder  if  she  can  have  the  least 
remembrance  of  it  or  me  ?  or  remember  her 
pitying  sister  Helen  for  not  having  an  ad- 
mirer too  ?  How  very  pretty  is  the  perfect 
image  of  her  in  my  memory — her  brown, 
dark  hair,  and  hazel  eyes ;  ner  very  dress! 
I  should  be  quite  grieved  to  see  A^  now: 
the  reality,  however  beautiful,  would  destroy, 
or  at  least  confuse,  the  features  of  the  lovely 
Peri  which  then  existed  in  her,  and  still  lives 
in  my  imagination,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  sixteen  years.  I  am  now  twenty-five 
and  odd  months. . . . 

**!  think  my  mother  told  the  circum- 
stances Ton  my  hearing  of  her  marriage)  to 
the  Parkynses,  and  certainly  to  the  Pigot 
family,  and  probably  mentioned  it  in  her 


intendono,  e  pochissime  prorano :  ma  a  quel  soli  pochis- 
stml  d  concesso  1'  usMr  dalla  foUa  rulgare  in  tutte  le 
omane  artl.**  Canova  used  to  saj,  that  he  perfectiy  we!l 
remembered  having  been  In  lore  when  but  five  years  old. 
s  [Robert  Cockbum,  Esq.,  an  eminent  wine-merchant 
of  Edinburgh,  now  of  London.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON, 


answer  to  Miss  A^  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  n^  diildish  penchant^  and  had  sent  the 
news  on  purpose  for  me^ — and  thanks  to 
her! 

"  Next  to  the  beginning,  the  conclusion 
has  often  occupied  my  reflections,  in  the 
way  of  investigation.  That  the  facts  are 
thus,  others  know  as  well  as  I,  and  my 
memory  yet  tells  me  so,  in  more  than  a 
whisper.  But,  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
I  am  bewildered  to  assign  any  cause  for  this 
precocity  of  affection." 

Though  the  chance  of  his  succession  to 
the  title  of  Ms  ancestors  was  for  some  time 
altogether  uncertain — there  being,  so  late 
as  me  year  L794v  a  grandson  of  the  fifth 
lord  still  aliye— his  mother  had,  fixmi  his 
yery  birth,  cherished  a  strong  persuasion 
that  he  was  destined  not  only  to  be  a  lord, 
but  **  a  great  man."  One  of  the  circum- 
stances on  which  she  founded  this  belief 
was,  singularly  enough,  his  lameness ; — for 
what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  except 
that,  possibly  (having  a  mind  of  the  most 
superstitious  cast),  she  had  consulted  on  the 
subject  some  viila^  fortune-teller,  who,  to 
ennoble  this  infimuty  in  her  eyes^  had  linked 
the  fiiture  destiny  of  the  child  wUh  it. 

By  the  death  of  the  grandson  of  the  old 
lord  at  Corsica  in  1794,  the  only  claimant, 
that  had  hitherto  stood  between  little  George 
and  the  immediate  succession  to  the  peerage, 
was  removed ;  and  the  increased  importance 
which  this  event  conferred  upon  tnem  was 
felt  not  only  by  Mrs.  Byron»  but  by  the  young 
future  Baron  of  Newstead  himself.  In  the 
winter  of  1797,  his  mother  haying  chanced, 
one  day,  to  read  part  of  a  speech  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  friend  who  was 
present  said  to  the  boy,  "  We  shall  have  the 
pleasure,  some  time  or  other,  of  reading  your 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons."  —  "I 
hope  not,"  was  his  answer :  **  if  you  read 
any  speeches  of  mine,  it  will  be  in  the  House 
of  Lords." 

The  title,  of  which  he  thus  early  anti- 
cipated the  etyojrment,  devolved  to  mm  but 
too  soon.  Had  he  been  left  to  stnmle  on 
for  ten  years  longer,  as  plain  Geoi^  Byron, 
there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  his  character 
would  have  been,  in  many  respects,  the  better 
for  it  In  the  foUowing  year  (May  19.  1796.) 
his  grand-uncle,  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  di^ 
at  Newstead  Abbey,  having  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  strange  life  in  a  state  of  austere 
and  almost  savaee  seclusion.  It  is  said,  that 
the  day  after  little  Byron's  accession  to  the 
title,  he  ran  up  to  hb  mother  and  asked  her, 
"  whether  she  perceived  any  diffi»rence  in 
hiin  since  he  had  been  made  a  lord,  as  he 
perceived  none  himself:"  —  a  ^ck  and 
natural  thought ;  but  the  child  htde  knew 


what  a  total  and  talismanic  change  had  been 
wrought  in  all  his  future  relations  with  so- 
ciety, hy  the  simple  additkm  of  that  word 
before  ms  name.  That  the  event,  as  a  crisis 
in  his  life,  affected  him,  even  at  that  time, 
may  be  collected  from  the  agitation  which 
he  is  said  to  have  manifested  on  the  im- 
portant mominff,  when  his  name  was  first 
called  out  in  school  with  the  title  of  "  Do- 
minus"  prefixed  to  it.  Unable  to  give  ut- 
terance to  the  usual  answer  ^  adsum,"  he 
stood  silent  amid  the  general  stare  of  his 
school-fellows,  and,  at  last,  burst  into  tears. 

The  cloud,  which,  to*  a  certain  degree, 
undeservedly,  his  unfortunate  affitty  with 
Mr.  Chaworth  had  thrown  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  was  deepened 
and  confirmed  by  what  it,  in  a  great  measure, 
produced,— the  eccentric  and  unsocial  course 
of  life  to  which  he  afterwards  betook  himself. 
Of  his  cruelty  to  Lady  Byron  >,  before  her 
separation  from  him,  the  most  exaggerated 
stories  are  still  current  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  it  is  even  believed  that,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  fury,  he  flung  her  into  the  pond  at  New- 
stead. On  another  occasion,  it  is  said, 
having  shot  his  coachman  for  some  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  he  threw  the  corpse  into 
the  carriage  to  his  lady,  and  mounting  the 
box,  drove  off.  himself.  These  stories  are, 
no  doubt,  as  ^ss  fictions  as  some  of  those 
of  which  his  illustrious  successor  was  after- 
wards made  the  victim ;  and  a  female  servant 
of  the  old  lord,  still  alive,  in  contradicting 
both  tales  as  scandalous  &brications,  sup- 
poses the  first  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
following  circumstance :  —  A  young  lady,  of 
the  name  of  Booth,  who  was  on  a  visit  at 
Newstead,  being  one  evening  with  a  party 
who  were  diverting  themselves  in  fixmt  of 
the  abbey,  Lord  Byroa  by  accident  pushed 
her  into  the  basin  wiiich  receives  the  ca^ 
cades ;  and  out  of  this  little  incident,  as  my 
informant  very  plausibly  conjectures,  the 
tale  of  his  attempting  to  drown  Lady  Byron 
may  have  been  fabricated. 

After  his  lady  had  separated  firom  him, 
the  entire  seclusion  in  which  he  lived  gave 
full  scope  to  the  inventive  fiwulties  or  his 
neighbours.  There  was  no  deed,  however 
dark  or  desperate,  that  die  village  gosapa 
were  not  ready  to  impute  to  him  ;  and  two 
grim  images  of  satyrs,  which  stood  in  his 
gloomy  ^rden,  were,  by  the  fears  of  those 
who  Irad  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  **  the  old  lord's  devils."  He 
was  known  always  to  go  armed ;  and  it  is 
related  that,  on  some  particular  occasion. 


*  [Thto  lady  vm  Uie  daughter  and  hdr  of  Cbaiiea 
Shaw,  Esq.  of  Besthorpe-hall,  NorlbIL  She  was  mar- 
ried fai  March,  1747,  and  died  JnlyflCfa,  1788.] 
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when  Ins  neidiboiir,  the  late  Sir  John  War- 
reni,  was  a^nitted  to  dine  with  him,  there 
was  a  caae  of  pistols  placed,  as  if  forming 
a  customary  part  of  the  dinner  service,  on 
tbetable. 

Dmrag  his  latter  years,  the  only  companions 
of  his  solitude — besides  that  colony  of 
I  crickets,  which  he  m  said  to  have  amused 
iumself  with  rearing  and  feedin^^ — were  old 
Murray,  afterwards  the  &vounte  servant  of 
his  sncceasor,  and  the  finnale  domestic, 
whose  authority  I  have  just  quoted,  and 
who,  from  the  station  she  was  suspected  of 
betw  promoted  to  by  her  noble  master, 
received  gen^^y  through  the  neighbour- 
hood the  appellation  of"  Lady  Betty." 

Though  living  in  this  sordid  and  solitarv 
stjie,  he  was  frequently,  as  it  appears,  much 
distressed  for  money ;  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  injuries  infficted  by  him  upon 
die  proper^  was  his  sale  of  the  &mily  ^tate 
of  Rocndale  in  Lancashire,  of  which  the 
noaeral  produce  was  accounted  very  valuable. 
He  well  knew,  it  is  said,  at  the  tune  of  the 
sale»  his  inabSity  to  make  out  a  legal  title ; 
nor  is  it  soppoeed  that  the  purchasers  them- 
selves were  unacquainted  with  the  defect  of 
the  conveyance.  But  they  contemplated, 
and,  it  seems,  actually  did  realise,  an  in- 
denmity  from  any  pecuniary  loss,  before 
diey  coold,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
be  (fispoosessed  of  the  property.  During 
the  youne  lord's  minority,  proceedings  were 
htttitnt^  for  the  recovery  of  this  estate, 
and  as  the  reader  will  learn  hereafter  with 


I 


At  Newsteads,  both  the  mansion  and  the 
grounds  around  it  were  suffisred  to  fidl  help- 
Ksdy  bto  decay ;  and  among  the  few  monu- 
ments of  ddier  care  or  expenditure  which 
thdr  lord  left  behind,  were  some  masses  of 

1  [Sir  Joho  BortaM  Warren,  G.C.B.,  admtarai  of  Um 

wbtet  diid  In  FMiruai  jr,  18S9>j 
<  To  tfato  Lord  Byroa  uied  to  add,  oo  tba  authority  ot 

old  Mmata  of  the  fiunlly,  that  on  the  day  of  their  patron's 
dndt,  thae  crkkeU  all  left  the  house  simultaneously, 
and  hi  soch  nnmbars,  that  it  was  imposiible  to  cross  the 
baU  wlCboat  tre«ilBg  on  them. 

>  CHoraee  Walpele,  who  visited  Newstead  hi  1760,  san, 
"  It  b  the  Tcry  abbey.  The  great  east  window  of  the 
cfaureh  rcnaina,  and  connects  with  the  house;  the  hall 
entire,  the  rdisctory  entire,  the  cloister  untouched,  with 
the  eastern  dstem  of  the  convent,  and  their  arms  on  It ; 
a  prifate  chapel  quite  perfect.  The  park,  which  is  still 
charmliv.  has  not  been  so  ranch  unproAuMd ;  the  present 
lord  has  lost  large  soma,  and  paid  part  in  oU  oaks,  five 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  wliich  have  been  cut  near  the 
bouse.  In  recompense  he  has  built  two  baby  forts,  to  pay 
Us  country  in  castles  for  the  damage  done  to  the  nary,  and 
planted  a  haodAil  of  Seoteh  ftrs,  tha»look  Uke  plough, 
boys  ilrssssd  In  old  fiunHy  liveries  for  a  public  day.  In 
the  hall  is  a  very  good  collection  of  pictures,  all  animals ; 
the  refectory,  now  the  great  drawing-room,  is  fiiU  of 
Byrons ;  the  vaulted  roof  renudntog,  but  the  windows 


rockwork,  on  which  much  cost  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  a  few  castellated  buildings 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  in  the  woocb. 
The  forts  upon  the  lake  were  designed  to 

gVe  a  naval  appearance  to  its  waters ;  and 
equently,  in  his  more  social  days,  he  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  sham  fights,  —  his 
vessels  attacking  the  forts,  and  being  can- 
nonaded by  them  in  return.  The  lai^t  of 
these  vessels  had  been  built  for  him  at  some 
sea^port  on  the  eastern  coast,  and,  being 
conveyed  on  wheels  over  the  forest  to  New- 
stead,  was  supposed  to  have  fulfilled  one  of 
the  prophecies  of  Mother  Shipton,  which 
declared  that  **  when  a  ship  lacfen  with  Ung 
should  cross  over  Sherwood  Forest,  the 
Newstead  estate  would  pass  firom  the  Byron 
fiunily."  In  Nottinghamshire,  **  ling"  is  the 
term  used  for  heather ;  and,  in  order  to  bear 
out  Mother  Shipton  and  spite  the  old  lord, 
the  country  people,  it  is  said,  ran  along  by 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  heaping  it  with  nea^ 
ther  all  the  way. 

This  eccentric  peer,  it  is  evident,  cared 
but  little  about  the  fete  of  his  descendants. 
With  his  young  heir  in  Scotland  he  held  no 
communication  whatever ;  and  if  at  any  time 
he  happened  to  mention  him,  which  but 
rarely  occurred,  it  was  never  under  any 
other  designation  than  that  of  *'  the  little 
boy  who  lires  at  Aberdeen." 

On  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle,  Lord 
Bjrron  having  become  a  ward  of  chancery, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  femily,  being  the  son  of 
the  deceased  lord's  sister^,  was  appointed 
his  guardian ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1798, 
Mrs.  Byron  and  her  son,  attended  by  their 
faithful  May  Gray,  left  Aberdeen  for  New- 
stead.* Previously  to  their  departure,  the 
furniture  of  the  humble  lodgings  which  they 

have  new  dresses  maUng  tot  them  by  a  Venetian  tailor. 
•Newstead  delighted  me.  There  Is  grace  and  Gothic 
indeed,  — good  chambers,  and  a  comfortable  house. 
The  monks  formerly  were  the  only  sensible  people  that 
hadreaUygoodniansions.— CSiHTeipoiMfeiicr,  vol  it  p.  31.] 

*  [Isabella  Byron ;  married,  first,  to  Henry,  fourth  earl 
of  Carlisle,  and,  seeoodly,  to  Star  Mmiiam  Musgrave,  hart 
of  Heaton  CasUe.  Cumbetland,— See  BTBomAitA.] 

*  ['*  It  would  be  difflcuU  to  tanagine  a  transition  more 
fitted,  in  all  its  drcumstancet,  to  stamp  lasting  traces  oa 
such  a  mind  as  Byron's.  He  passed,  as  at  the  changing  of 
a  theatrical  scene,  from  very  nearly  the  one  extreme  of 
outward  show  to  the  other— from  a  shabby  Scotch  'flat* 
to  a  paUoe ;  and  one  that,  with  all  its  aeoompanimenta 
of  landscape  and  tmditloo,  could  not  but  stimulate  to  the 
highest  pitch  a  spirit  natonOly  sotanm,  already  not  lightlj 
tinged  with  superstition,  and  in  which  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry had  been  planted  from  the  cradle,  striking  the 
deeper  root,  because  of  the  forlomness  and  squalor  of 
every  thing  hitherto  about  Mm— anger,  and  resentment, 
and  Jealousy,  the  sense  of  injustice  and  Indignity,  and  a 
luiu^ty,  sullen  shame,  ail  combining  with,  and  mooldlng 
iU  earUest  growth."  —  Quart  Rat.  ISW.] 
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had  occupied  was^  with  the  exception  of  the 
plate  and  linen,  which  Mrs.  Byron  took 
with  her,  sold,  and  the  whole  sum  that  the 
effects  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord  of  New- 
stead  yielded  was  74/.  17 t.  Id, 

From  the  early  age  at  which  Byron  was 
taken  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
ctunstance  of  his  mother  being  a  native  of 
that  countT}',  he  had  every  reason  to  consider 
himself —  as,  indeed,  he  boasts  in  Don  Juan 
—  "  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred  a  whole 
one."  We  have  already  seen  how  warmly 
he  preserved  through  life  his  recollection  of 
the  mountain  scenery  in  which  he  was 
brought  up ;  and  in  the  passage  of  Don 
Juan,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  his  al- 
lusion to  the  romantic  bridge  of  Don,  and  to 
other  localities  of  Aberdeen,  shows  an  equal 
fidelity  and  fondness  of  retrospect :  — 

At  Auld  Lang  Syne  bringt  Scotland,  CMie  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  bloe  hlUs  and  clear 
streams. 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  BaIgownie*s  brig's  black  wall, 
All'  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

or  what  I  then  dreamt^  clothed  in  their  own  pall. 
Like  Banqno's  oApring ; — floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine  ; 

I  care  not— 'tit  a  glimpse  of  **  Auld  Lang  Syne."  • 

He  adds  in  a  note,  "  The  Brig  of  Don, 
near  the  *  auld  town'  of  Aberdeen,  with  its 
one  arch  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream, 
is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  still  re- 
member, though  perhaps  I  may  misquote 
the  awful  proverb  which  made  me  pause  to  ! 
cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish  1 
delight,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the 
mother's  side.  The  saving,  as  recollected 
by  me,  was  this,  but  I  have  never  heard  or 
seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age :  — 

"  *  Brig  of  Balgownie,  btaek  's  your  wa', 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  sow,  and  a  mear's  ae  foal. 
Down  ye  shaU  &'.'"< 

To  meet  with  an  Aberdonian  was,  at  all 
times,  a  delight  to  him  ;  and  when  the  late 
Mr  Scott  ^,  who  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Venice  in  the  year  1819, 
m  talking  of  the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  one 
of  the  places  he  particularly  mentioned  was 
Wallace-nook,  a  spot  where  there  is  a  rude 
statue  of  the  Scottish  chief  still  standing. 
From  first  to  last,  indeed,  these  recollections 
of  the  country  of  his  youth  never  forsook 
him.  In  his  early  voyage  into  Greece,  not 
only  the  shapes  of  the  mountains,  but  the 
kilts  and  hardy  forms  of  the  Albanese, — all, 

»  [See  Works,  p.  707.] 

s  The  correct  reading  of  this  legend  Is,  I  understand, 
asfbUows:» 

"  Brig  o'  Balgownie,  wigki  (strong)  Is  thy  wa* ; 
Wi'^a  wife's  ae  son  on  a  mare's  ae  foal, 
Down  Shalt  thou  fa'.** 


(?>= 


as  he  says,  "  carried  him  back  to  Monren  ;" 
and,  in  his  last  fatal  expedition,  the  dress 
which  he  himself  chiefly  wore  at  Cephaionia 
was  a  tartan  jacket. 

Cordial,  however,  and  deep  as  were  the 
impressions  which  he  retained  of  Scotland, 
he  would  sometimes  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  amiable  feelings,  endeavour  perversdj 
to  belie  his  own  better  nature ;  and,  when 
under  the  excitement  of  anger  or  ridicule, 
persuade  not  only  others,  but  even  himself, 
that  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  ran 
directly  otherwise.  The  abuse  with  which, 
in  his  aneer  against  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
he  overwhelmed  every  thing  Scotch,  is  an 
instance  of  this  temporary  tnumph  of  wilful- 
ness ;  and,  at  anv  tune,  the  least  association 
of  ridicule  with  the  country  or  its  inhabitants 
was  sufficient,  for  the  moment,  to  put  all  his 
sentiment  to  fli^t.  A  fiiend  of  his  once 
described  to  me  the  half-playful  rage  into 
which  she  saw  him  thrown,  one  day,  by  a 
heedless  girl,  who  remarked  that  she  thought 
he  had  a  little  of  the  Scotch  accent.  **  Good 
God,  I  hope  not!**  he  exclaimed.  Tm 
sure  I  have  n't.  I  would  rather  the  whole 
d — d  country  was  sunk  in  the  sea — I  the 
Scotch  accent !  ** 

To  such  sallies,  however,  whether  in 
writing  or  conversation,  but  little  weight  is 
to  be  allowed, — particularljr,  in  comparison 
with  those  strong  testimonies  which  ne  has 
left  on  record  of  his  fondness  for  his  eariy 
home  ;  and  whfle,  on  his  side,  this  feeling  so 
indelibly  existed,  there  is,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Aberdeen,  who  consider  him  as 
almost  their  fellow-townsman,  a  correspond- 
ent warmth  of  affection  for  his  memory  and 
name.  The  various  houses  where  he  resided 
in  his  youth  are  pointed  out  to  the  traveller ; 
to  have  seen  him  but  once  is  a  recollection 
boasted  of  with  pride ;  and  the  Brig  of  Don, 
beautiful  in  itself,  is  invested,  by  nis  mere 
mention  of  it,  with  an  additional  chfum. 
Two  or  three  years  since,  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  was  offered  to  a  person  in  Aberdeen 
for  a  letter  which  he  had  in  his  possession, 
written  by  Captain  Byron  a  few  aays  before 
his  death  ;  and,  among  the  memorials  of  the 
young  poet,  which  are  treasured  up  by  in- 
dividuals of  that  place,  there  is  one  which  it 
would  have  not  a  little  amused  himself  to 
hear  of,  being  no  less  characteristic  a  relic 
than  an  old  china  saucer,  out  of  which  he 
had  bitten  a  large  piece,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
when  a  child. 


»  [Mr.  John  Soott,  author  of  "A  Visit  to  Paris,  1814,** 
**  Paris  Beirisited,  1816,"  ftc  He  was  UUed  in  a  dnel  in 
I8S1.] 
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CHAPTER  IL 

1798—1801. 

HEWSTEAD. GUARDIANSHIP  OF  LORD  CAR- 
LISLE.  CUARACTBR  OP  THE  LATE  LORD 

BYRON. EMPIRIC    AT    NOTTINGHAM. — 

MRS.   BTRON*S     PENSION.  —  REMOVAL    TO 

LONDON. DR.    BAILLIE.  —  DULWICH.  — 

DR.  6LENNIE.  —  TRAITS    OF    CHARACTER. 

—  MARGARET    PARKER. "FIRST     DASH 

INTO  POETRY." 

It  ms  in  the  summer  of  1798,  as  I  have 
akeadj  said,  that  Lord  Byron,  then  in  his 
derieath  year,  left  Scotland  with  his  mother 
and  nurse,  to  take  possession  of  the  ancient 
teat  of  his  ancestors.  In  one  of  his  latest 
letters,  referring  to  this  journey,  he  says,  "  I 
reeoUect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but  jresterday 
— I  saw  it  inmy  way  to  England  in  1798.* 
They  had  already  arrived  at  the  Newstead 
ton4)ar,  and  saw  the  woods  of  the  Abbey 
stretching  out  to  receive  them,  when 
Mrs.  Byron,  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
place,  asked  the  woman  of  the  toll-house  to 
whom  that  seat  belonged.  She  was  told 
that  the  owner  of  it.  Lord  Byron,  had  been 
some  months  dead.  *'  And  who  is  the  next 
heir?*  asked  the  proud  and  happy  mother. 
"  They  say,"  answered  the  woman,  "  it  is  a 
Bttle  boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen."—**  And 
ttiB  b  hie,  bless  him !"  exclaimed  the  nurse, 
DO  loiter  able  to  contain  herself,  and  turning 
to  kiss  with  delight  the  young  lord,  who  was 
seated  on  her  lap. 

Even  under  tne  most  favourable  circimi- 
stances,  such  an  early  elevation  to  rank 
would  be  but  too  likely  to  have  a  dangerous 
mftooice  on  the  character ;  and  the  guidance 
under  which  younff  Byron  entered  upon  his 
new  station  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely 
to  lead  him  safely  through  its  perils  and 
temptations.  His  mother,  without  jud^ent 
or  sdf-command,  alternately  spoiled  him  bv 
iodoJgeoce,  and  irritated,  or — what  was  sdU 
worse — amusedPhim  by  her  violence.  That 
strong  sense  of  the  rimculous,  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  remarkable,  and  which 
showed  itself  thus  early,  got  the  better  even 
of  his  fear  of  her ;  and  when  Mrs.  Byron, 
who  was  a  short  and  corpulent  person,  and 
rolled  considerably  in  her  gait,  would,  in  a 
nige,  endeavour  to  catch  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishment,  the  young  urchin, 
proud  of  being  able  to  outstrip  her,  notwith- 
standing his  lameness,  would  run  round  the 
room,  laughing  like  a  little  Puck,  and  mock- 

*  ["  She  would  pau  from  paationate  caresses  to  the 
nfnUoa  cf  •ctoal  disgust ;  *  then '  (we  quote  fW>m  a  let- 
ter wittten  b7  one  of  her  rdatkms  in  Scotland)  *  derour 


6^ 


in^  at  all  her  menaces.  In  a  few  anecdotes 
of  his  early  life  which  he  related  in  his 
**  Memoranda,**  though  the  name  of  his 
mother  was  never  mentioned  but  with  respect, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  re- 
collections she  had  left  behind — at  least  those 
that  had  made  the  deepest  impression — were 
of  a  painful  nature.  One  of  the  most  striking 
oasMiges,  indeed,  in  the  few  pages  of  that 
Memoir  which  related  to  his  early  days,  was 
where,  in  speaking  of  his  own  sensitiveness, 
on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  foot,  he  de- 
scribed the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation 
that  came  over  him,  when  his  mother,  in  one 
of  her  fits  of  passion,  /called  him  '*  a  lame 
brat**!  As  all  that  he  had  felt  strongly 
through  life  was,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
reproduced  in  his  poetry,  it  was  not  likely 
that  an  expression  such  as  this  should  fail 
of  being  recorded.  Accordii^y  we  find,  in 
the  opening  of  his  drama,  **  The  Ddbrmed 
Transform^,** 

Bertha.  Out,  hunchback ! 
Arnold,  I  was  bom  so,  mother  !  * 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  that 
whole  drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin 
to  this  single  recollection. 

While  such  was  the  character  of  the  person 
under  whose  immediate  eye  his  youth  was 
passed,  the  counteraction  which  a  kind  and 
watchful  guardian  might  have  opposed  to 
such  example  and  influence  was  almost 
wholly  lost  to  him.  Ck>nnected  but  remotely 
with  the  family,  and  never  having  had  any 
opportunity  ot  knowing  the  boy,  it  was  with 
much  reluctance  that  Lord  Carlisle  originally 
undertook  the  trust;  nor  can  we  wonder 
that,  when  his  duties  as  a  guardian  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Byron,  he  should 
be  deterred  from  interfering  more  tiian  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  child  by  his  fear 
of  coming  into  collisioi;  with  the  violence  and 
caprice  of  the  mother. 

Had  even  the  character  which  the  last 
lord  left  behind  been  sufficiently  popular  to 
pique  his  young  successor  into  an  emulation 
of  his  good  naipe,  such  a  salutary  rivab^-  of 
the  dead  would  have  supplied  the  place  of 
livine  examples;  and  there  is  no  mind  in 
which  such  an  ambition  would  have  been 
more  likelv  to  spring  up  than  that  of  Byron. 
But  unluckily,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  not 
the  case ;  and  not  only  wa^  so  fair  a  stimulus 
to  good  conduct  wanting,  but  a  rivalry  of  a 
very  different  nature  substituted  in  its  place. 
The  strange  anecdotes  told  of  the  last  lord 
by  the  country  people,  amoqg  whom  his 
fierce  and  solitary  habita  had  procured  for 

him  with  kisses  again,  and  swear  his  ejrcs  were  as  bean- 
tiAil  as  his  father's/  "  -.  Qwtrt,  Rev.  1831.] 
<  [See  Works,  p.  300.] 
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him  ft  sort  of  fearful  renown,  were  of  a  nature 
liyelily  to  arrest  the  &ncy  of  the  young  poet, 
and  even  to  waken  m  his  mind  a  sort  of 
boyish  admiration  for  singularities  which  he 
found  thus  elerated  into  matters  of  wonder 
and  record.  By  some  it  has  been  even  si^ 
posed  that  in  tnese  stories  of  his  eccentric 
relative  his  imagination  found  the  first  dark 
outlines  of  that  ideal  character,  which  he 
afterwards  embodied  in  so  many  different 
iduqies,  and  ennoUed  by  his  genius.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  far  fi*om 
improbable  that,  destitute  as  he  was  of  other 
and  better  modds,  the  peculbrities  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  should,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  have  influenced  his  &ncy  and 
tastes.  One  halnt,  which  he  seems  early  to 
have  derived  from  this  spirit  of  imitation, 
and  which  he  retained  through  life,  was  that 
of  constantly  having  arms  of  some  description 
about  or  near  him— it  being  his  practice, 
when  quite  a  boy,  to  carry,  at  ail  times, 
small  loaded  pbtols  in  his  waistcoat  pockets. 
The  affhiy,  mdeed,  of  the  late  lord  with 
Mr.  Ghaworth  had,  at  a  very  early  a^  by 
connecting  duelling  in  his  mind  wiSi  the 
name  of  his  race,  led  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  this  mode  of  arbitrament ;  and  the  mortifi- 
cation which  he  had,  for  some  time,  to  endure 
at  school,  from  insults,  as  he  imagined, 
hazarded  on  the  presumption  of  his  physical 
inferiority,  found  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  a  day  would  yet  arrive  when  the  law  of 
the  fnstol  would  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  stron^t. 

On  their  arrival  from  Scotland,  Mrs.  Byron, 
with  the  hope  of  having  his  lameness  re- 
moved, placed  her  son  under  the  care  of  a 
person  who  professed  the  cure  of  such  cases, 
at  Nottingham.  The  name  of  this  man,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  empirical  pro- 
tender,  was  Lavender ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  was  by 
first  rublnnff  the  foot  over,  for  a  considerable 
time,  with  handsfiil  of  oil,  and  then  twisting 
the  limb  forcH)ly  round,  and  screwing  it  up 
in  a  wooden  machine.  That  the  boy  might 
not  lose  ground  in  his  education  during  mis 
interval,  he  received  lessons  in  Latin  from 
a  respectable  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  read  parts  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  with 
him,  and  represents  his  proficiency  to  have 
been,  for  his  age,  considerable.  He  was  oflen, 
during  his  lessons,  in  violent  pain,  firom  the 
torturing  position  in  which  his  foot  was 
kept ;  and  Mr.  Rogers  one  day  said  to  him, 
'*  It  makes  me  uncomfortable,  my  Lord,  to 
see  you  sitting  there  in  such  pain  as  I  Jmow 
you  must  be  suffering.** — "  Never  mind, 
Mr.  Rogers,"  answered  we  boy ;  '*  you  shall 
not  see  any  signs  of  it  in  me,** 

This  gentleman,  who  speaks  with  the  most 
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affecdonate  remembrance  of  his  piq)il, 
mentions  several  instances  of  the  gaiety  of 
spirit  with  which  he  used  to  take  revenge  on 
his  tormentor,  Lavender,  by  exposing  and 
laughing  at  his  pompous  ignorance.  Among 
other  tncks,  he  one  day  scribbled  down  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
put  together  at  random,  but  in  the  form  of 
words  and  sentences,  and,  pladnethem  before 
this  all-pretending  person,  asked  him  gravely 
what  language  it  was.  The  quack,  unwiUing 
to  own  his  ignorance,  answered  confidently, 
'*  Italian,"  —  to  the  infinite  delight,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  of  the  little  satirist  in  embryo, 
who  burst  into  a  loud,  triumphant  lauch,  at 
the  success  of  the  tnp  which  he  haoUius 
bid  for  imposture. 

With  that  mindfulness  towards  all  who 
had  been  about  him  in  his  youth,  which  was 
so  distinguishing  a  trait  in  his  character,  he, 
maay  years  afrer,  when  in  the  nekhbouiiiood 
of  Nottin^am,  sent  a  message,  mil  of  kind- 
ness, to  his  old  instructor,  and  bid  the  bearer 
of  it  tell  hint,  that,  beginning  fix>m  a  certain 
line  in  Virgil  which  he  mentioned,  he  could 
recite  twenty  verses  on,  which  he  well  re- 
membered having  read  with  this  gentleman, 
when  suffering  aU  the  time  the  most  dreadfiil 


It  was  about  this  period,  according  to  his 
nurse.  May  Gray,  that  the  first  symptom  of 
any  tendencv  towards  rhyming  sfaiowed  itself 
in  him ;  and  the  occasion  which  she  repre- 
sented as  having  given  rise  to  this  rhilSigh 
efibrt  was  as  follows : — An  elderly  lady,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  mother,  had 
made  use  of  some  expression  that  very  much 
affix>nted  him ;  and  these  slights,  his  nurse 
said,  he  generally  resented  violently  and  im- 
placably. The  old  lady  had  some  curious 
notions  respecting  the  soul,  which,  she  ima- 
gined, took  its  fli^t  to  the  moon  after  death, 
as  a  preliminary  essay  before  it  proceeded 
further.  One  day,  aner  a  repetition,  it  is 
supposed,  of  her  ori^;inal  insult  to  the  boy, 
he  appeared  before  his  nurse  in  a  violent  rage. 
"  Well,  my  little  hero,"  sh»  asked,  "  what's 
the  matter  with  you  now  ?  "  Upon  which  the 
child  answered,  that  ''this  old  woman  had 
put  him  in  a  most  terrible  passion — that  he 
could  not  bear  the  si^ht  ot  her,**  &c.  &c. — 
and  then  broke  out  mto  the  following  doff- 
gerel,  which  he  repeated  over  and  over,  as  if 
delighted  with  the  vent  he  had  found  for 
his  rage: — 

In  Nottingham  ooonty  tkere  Utm  at  Swan  Green, 
At  cunt  an  old  lady  at  erer  was  seen ; 
And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will  be  toon. 
She  flrmljr  belieres  she  will  go  to  the  moon. 

It  is  possible  that  these  rhymes  may  have 
been  caught  up  at  second-hand;  and  he 
himself,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  dated  his 
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**  first  dash  into  poetrv,"  as  hecalls  k,  a  year 
later: — but  the  anecdote  altogether,  as  con- 
taining fcnne  early  dawnings  of  diaracter, 
appeared  to  me  worth  preeenring. 

llie  small  income  of  Bin.  Byron  reoeired 
at  this  time  the  additioB — most  seasonable, 
DO  dooht,  thou^  on  what  grounds  accorded 
I  know  not — of  a  P<BBsion  on  the  Civil  list, 
of  300^  a  year.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  Kii^f**  wanrant  for  the  grant: — 
(Signed) 

*'GboroeR. 

**  Wheesas  we  are  gracioualy  pleased 
to  grant  unto  Catharine  Gordon  ^yron, 
wkbw,  an  annuity  of  300/.,  to  commence 
irom  5th  July,  1799,  and  to  continue  during 
pleasure :  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that,  by 
virtue  of  our  general  letters  of  Privy  Seal, 
bearing  date  ^  November,  1760,  you  do 
issue  mid  pay  out  of  ovar  treasure,  or  revenue 
in  the  receipt  of  the  exdiequer,  applicable 
to  die  uses  of  our  civil  government,  unto  the 
said  Catharine  GKnrdon  Byron,  widow,  or  her 
naiwgfiftt,  the  said  annuity,  to  commence 
from  5th  July,  1799,  and  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
or  odienrise,  as  the  same  shall  become  due, 
and  to  continue  during  our  pleasure ;  and  for 
so  doipg  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Given 
at  our  Court  of  St.  Jameses,  2d  October,  1799, 
39th  year  of  our  reign. 

**  By  Ws  Majestfn  command* 
(Rgned)       -  W.Pitt. 

«  a  Douglas.* 
"Edw*.  Roberts,  Dep.  Cler*.  PelKum." 

Finding  but  little  benefit  fix>m  the  Not- 
tio^iam  pfactitioner,  Mrs.  Byron,  in  the 
summer  ct  the  year  1799,  tiiought  it  right  to 
remove  her  boy  to  I^ondon,  where,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Carlisle,  he  was  put  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Bailiie.^  It  beinf  an  object, 
too,  to  place  himatB<»ne  quiet  school,  where 
the  means  adopted  for  the  cure  of  his  infirm- 
ity mi^  be  more  easfly  attended  to,  the 
establishment  of  the  late  Dr.  Glennie  at 
Dulwich,  was  chosen  for  that  purpose ;  and 
as  it  wis  thought  advisable  that  ne  should 
have  a  separate  apartment  to  sleep  in.  Dr. 
Glennie  had  a  bed  put  up  for  him  in  his  ovm 


1  [A*  ri^t  taoD.  SylvMter  Don^ii,  afterwards  Lord 
GkabcrrtflL  When  in  hia  TSth  jear.  hU  lardaUp  pub- 
liibed  a  tnniladon  of  Uie  ftnt  canto  of  Forteguerria 
"Bicdanletto."    Ua  died  in  1823.] 

>  [Tba  iUtvtrloua  pbjiidan.  Dr.  Matthew  BaUlie— 
brother  to  Uie  poeteu  Joanna  Baillle,  and  brother-in- 
law  to  Lord  Chief  Jmtice  Denman  —  died  in  1833.] 

s  In  a  letter  addreued  laidj  try  Bfr.  Sheldrake  to  the 
editor  of  a  Medical  Joamal,  it  it  stated  that  ibe  person 
oftlie  same  name  who  attended  Lord  Byron  i^  Dolwich 
owed  tlie  h<moar  of  being  called  in  to  a  mJatake,  and 
flflkcted  nothing  towards  the  remedy  of  tlie  limb.    The 
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Study.  Mrs.  Byron,  who  had  remained  a 
short  time  behind  him  at  Newstead,  on  her 
arrival  in  town  took  a  house  upon  Sloane 
Terrace ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  Dr« 
Baillie,  one  of  the  Messrs  Sheldrake^  was 
employed  to  construct  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  straightening  the  limb  of  the 
chikL  Moderation  in  aU  athletic  exercises 
was,  of  course,  prescr&ed ;  but  Dr.  Glennie 
found  it  bv  no  means  easy  to  enforce  com- 
pliance witn  this  rule,  as,  though  sufficiently 
quiet  when  along  with  him  in  nis  study,  no 
sooner  was  the  boy  released  for  play,  than 
be  showed  as  much  ambition  to  excel  in  all 
exercises  ae  the  most  robust  youth  of  the 
school ; — "an  ambitaon,"  adds  Dr. Glennie, 
in  a  communication  with  which  he  fiivoured 
me  a  short  time  before  his  death,  **  which  I 
have  remarked  to  pevail  in  general  in 
young  persons  labouring  under  similar  defects 
of  nature."^ 

I&iving  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
Latingranunaraccording  to  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing adopted  ^  Aberdeen,  the  young  student 
hfui  now  unluckily  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
was,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  retarded  in  his 
stu4iet  and  perplexed  in  his  recollections,  by 
th«  neoQssity  of  toiling  through  the  ru- 
diments again  m  one  of  we  forms  prescribed 
by  theEnglash  schools.  **  I  found  him  enter 
upon  his  tasks,**  says  Dt,  Glennie,  ''with 
akerity  and  suooess.  He  waspli^fiil,  good- 
humoured,  and  b^ved  by  his  companions. 
Hb  reading  in  histoid  and  poetry  was  far 
beyond  the  usual  stafidani  of  hk  age,  and  in 
my  atiidy  he  found  msmy  bocks  apen  to  him, 
both  to  please  his  taste  and  gratify  his 
puiiosity ;  ainong  others  a  aet  of  our  poets 
from  Ghflucer  to  Cburohill*  which  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say  he  had  more  than 
onee  perused  from  b^inning  to  end.  He 
showed  at  tius  age  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  historic^  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, upon  which  he  seemed  delighted  to 
converse  with  me,  especially  after  our  re- 
li^ous  exercises  of  a  Sunday  evening ;  when 
he  would  reason  upon  the  facts  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Volume  with  every  appearance 
of  belief  in  the  divine  truths  wnich  they 

writer  of  the  letter  adds,  that  he  wu  hfanwlf  consulted  by 
Lord  Byron  four  or  five  yean  afterwards,  and  thoo^    ! 
nnable  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  del!Kt,  from  the  un-   ' 
willingness  of  his  noble  patient  to  submit  to  restraint  or   | 
coi^nement,  wu  successful  in  constructing  a  sort  of  shoe 
for  the  foot,  which  In  some  degree  alleviated  the  incon- 
▼enlence  under  whidi  he  laboured. 

4  •<  Quoiqun,"  says  Alfleri,  speaUng  of  his  school-days, 
**Je  ftiase  le  plus  petit  de  tons  les  grandi  qui  se  trou- 
Taient  au  seoood  appartement  «0  j'^tais  deseendn,  c'^aik 
prMstoent  mon  infgriorlti  de  taOle,  d'Age,  et  de  forea, 
qui  me  doonait  pins  de  ooarage,  et  m'angageait  A  me  dls- 
tinguer." 
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unfold.  That  the  impressions,**  adds  the 
writer,  **  thus  imbibed  m  his  boyhood,  had, 
notwithstanding  the  irregidarities  of  his  after 
life,  simk  deep  into  his  mind,  will  appear,  I 
think,  to  every  impartial  reader  of  his  worics 
in  general ;  and  I  never  have  been  able  to 
divest  myself  of  the  persuasion  that,  in  the 
strange  aberrations  which  so  unfortunately 
marked  his  subsequent  career,  he  must  have 
found  it  difficult  to  violate  the  better  prin- 
ciples earlv  instilled  into  him." 

It  should  have  been  mentioned,  among 
the  traits  which  I  have  recorded  of  his  still 
earlier  years,  that,  according  to  the  character 
given,  of  him  by  his  first  nurse*s  husband,  he 
was,  when  a  mere  child,  "particularly  in- 
quisitive and  puzzling  about  religion." 

It  was  not  long  beifore  Dr.  Glennie  began 
to  discover — what  instructors  of  youth  must 
too  often  experience — that  the  parent  was 
a  much  more  difficult  subject  to  deal  with 
than  the  child.  Though  professing  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  representations  of  this 
gentleman,  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving  her 
son  to  pursue  his  studies  without  inter- 
ruption, Mrs.  Byron  had  neither  sense  nor 
self-demal  enough  to  act  up  to  these  pro- 
fessions ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Dr.  Glennie,  and  the  ii\jimctions  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  continued  to  interfere  with  and 
thwart  the  progress  of  the  bo3r's  education 
in  every  way  that  a  fond,  wrong-headed,  and 
self-willed  mother  could  devise.  In  vain  was 
it  stated  to  her  that,  in  all  the  elemental 
parts  of  learning  which  are  requisite  for  a 
youth  destined  to  a  great  public  school, 
young  B3rron  was  much  behind  other  youths 
of  his  age*  and  that,  to  retrieve  this  deficiency, 
the  undivided  application  of  his  whole  time 
would  be  necessary.  Though  appearing  to 
be  sensible  of  the  truth  of  these  suggestions, 
she  not  the  less  embarrassed  and  obstructed 
the  teacher  in  his  task.  Not  content  with 
the  interval  between  Saturday  and  Monday, 
which,  contrary  to  Dr.  Glennie's  wish,  the 
boy  generally  passed  at  Sloane  Terrace,  she 
would  fi^uently  keep  him  at  home  a  week 
beyond  this  time,  and,  still  ftirther  to  add  to 
the  distraction  of  such  interruptions,  col- 
lected around  him  a  numerous  circle  of 
young  acquaintances,  without  exercising,  as 
may  be  supposed,  much  discrimination  in  her 
choice.  "How,  indeed,  could  she?"  asks 
Dr.  Glennie — "  Mrs.  Byron  was  a  total 
stranger  to  English  society  and  English 
manners ;  with  an  exterior  tor  from  prepos- 


I  [«•  This  was  a  moat  unfortunate  occurrence,  and  yet 
wtf  do  not  see  that  it  Impossible  to  attach  any  serious 
blame  to  Lord  Carlisle's  conduct  —  at  least  until  we  reach 
a  later  stage  of  the  story.  The  immediate  conseqnsnce, 
hovneTar,  was,  that  Lord  Byron's  mind  continued  to  ex- 
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sesdng,  an  understandine  where  nature  had 
not  been  more  bountinil,  a  nund  almoat 
wholly  without  cuhivadon,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  northern  opinions,  northern  habtts^ 
and  northern  accent,  I  trust  I  do  no  great 
prejudice  to  the  memorv  of  my  country- 
woman, if  I  sav  BIrs.  Byron  was  not  a 
Madame  de  Lambert,  endowed  with  powers 
to  retrieve  the  fortune,  and  form  die 
characto*  and  manners,  of  a  young  ooblemaii, 
her  son." 

The  interposition  of  Lord  Carlisle,  to 
whose  authority  it  was  foimd  necessary  to 
appeal,  had  more  than  once  given  a  check 
to  these  disturbing  indulgences.  Sanctiooed 
by  such  support.  Dr.  Glennie  even  ventured 
to  oppose  himsdf  to  the  privtl^e,  so  often 
abuscKi,  of  the  usual  visits  on  a  Saturday ; 
and  the  scenes  which  he  had  to  encounter 
on  each  new  case  of  refiisal  were  such  as 
would  have  wearied  out  the  patience  of  any 
less  zealous  and  conscientious  schoolmaster. 
Mrs.  Byron,  whoee  paroxysms  of  passion 
were  not,  like  those  of  ner  son,  "  silent  rag^" 
would,  on  all  these  occasions,  break  out  into 
such  audible  fits  of  temper  as  it  was  ixnpos- 
sible  to  keep  firom  reaching  the  ears  of^the 
scholars  and  the  servants ;  and  Dr.  Glennie 
had,  one  day,  the  pain  of  overhearing  a 
school-fellow  of  his  noble  pupil  say  to  him, 
"Byron,  your  mother  is  a  fool ;"  to  which 
the  other  answered  doomily,  "  I  know  it.** 
In  conscience  of  aU  this  violence  and  im- 
practicability of  temper.  Lord  Caiiisle  at 
length  ceased  to  nave  any  intercourse 
wim  the  mother  of  his  ward;  and  on  a 
ftirther  application  ftom  the  instructor,  for 
the  exertion  of  his  influence,  said  "  I  can 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Mrs.  Byron, 
— you  must  now  manage  her  as  you  can.*  i 

Among  the  books  that  lay  accessible 
to  the  boys  in  Dr.  Glennie*s  study  was  a 
pamphlet  written  by  the  brother  of  one  of 
nis  most  intimate  friends,  entitled,  **  Narrative 
of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Juno  on  the  coast 
of  Aracan,  in  the  year  1795."  The  writer « 
had  been  the  second  officer  of  the  ship,  and 
the  account  which  he  had  sent  home  to  his 
firiends  of  the  sufierings  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-passengers  had  appeared  to  them  so 
touching  and  strange,  that  they  determined 
to  publish  it.  The  pamphlet  attracted  but 
little,  it  seems,  of  public  attention,  but 
among  the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grove 
it  was  a  favourite  study  ;  and  the  impression 
which  it  left  on  the  retentive  mind  of  Byron 


pand  and  ripen  under  the  same  unhappy  influencerwhlch 
had  withered  the  bloom  of  his  inbncy."  —  Quart.  JI^. 
1831.] 

*  [WUliam  Mockery,  son  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  Hackary. 
minister  of  Lairg,  in  Sutherlandshire.] 
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may  have  had  some  share,  perhaps,  in 
suggesting  that  curious  research  through  all 
the  various  Accounts  of  Sh^wrecks  upon 
record,  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to 
dqjict  with  such  power  a  scene  of  the  same 
desoiption  in  Don  Juan.  The  following 
affecdng  incident,  mentioned  by  the  author 
of  this  pamphlet,  has  been  adopted,  it  will 
be  seen,  with  but  little  change  either  of  phrase 
or  circumstance,  by  the  poet  :  — 

**  Of  those  who  were  not  immediately  near 
me  I  knew  little,  unless  bj  their  cries.  Some 
struggled  hard,  and  died  mgreat agony ;  but 
it  was  not  always  those  whose  strength  was 
most  impaired  that  died  the  easiest,  though, 
in  some  cases,  it  might  have  been  so.  I 
particularly  remember  the  following  instances. 
Mr.  Wade's  servant,  a  stout  and  healthy  boy, 
died  early  and  almost  without  a  groan ; 
while  another  of  the  same  age,  but  of  a  less 
promising  appearance,  held  out  much  longer. 
The  ^te  of  these  unfortunate  boys  differed 
also  in  another  respect  highly  deserving  of 
no^e.  Their  fethers  were  both  in  the  fore- 
topr  when  the  lads  were  taken  ill.  The 
fiimer  of  Mr.  Wade*s  boy  hearing  of  his  son's 
illness,  answered  with  indifference, '  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  him,'  and  Icdl^  him  to 
his  fete.  The  other,  when  the  accounts 
reached  him,  hurried  down,  and  watching 
for  a  favourable  moment,  crawled  on  all-fours 
along  the  weather  gunwale  to  his  son,  who 
was  in  the  aazea  rigging.  By  that  tune,  only 
three  or  four  pkmks  of  the  quarter-deck 
remained,  just  over  the  weather-quarter 
eallery ;  and  to  this  spot  the  tmhappy  man 
kd  ius  son,  making  hun  fest  to  the  rail  to 
prevent  his  being  washed  away.  Whenever 
the  boy  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  retching,  the 


•  The  foOowliig  U  Lord  B]rron's  reraion  of  thii  touch, 
fng  ntfrathrv ;  and  it  wiU  be  felt,  I  think,  by  erery  rewler, 
that  thIsU  one  of  the  instaocei  in  which  poetiy  mutt  be 
content  to  jidd  the  pobn  to  proce.  There  is  a  pathos  in 
the  last  Kntenccs  of  the  seaman's  redtal,  which  the  ar- 
ciSoes  of  metre  and  rhyme  were  sure  to  disturb,  and 
which,  indeed,  no  rerses,  bowerer  beautiful,  could  half 
so  natorally  and  powerAilly  ezpreu :  — 

"  There  were  two  fMhers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 
And  with  them  thefa-  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  Tlew, 
Bal  be  died  early ;  and  whoi  he  was  gone, 

Hb  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  and  said, '  Heaven's  wHl  be  done, 

I  can  do  nothing,'  anl  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  tiie  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

*  The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate; 
But  the  boy  bore  op  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fkto ; 
little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

As  if  to  win  a  part  firom  off  the  weight 
Be  caw  increasing  on  his  Csther's  heart. 
With  the  deqi,  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part. 
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father  lifted  him  up  and  wiped  the  foam  firom 
his  l^s ;  and,  if  a  shower  came,  he  made 
him  c^n  his  mouth  to  receive  the  drops,  or 
eentl;^  squeezed  them  into  it  firom  a  rag. 
In  this  affecting  situation  both  remained  four 
or  five  days,  till  the  boy  expired.  The  un- 
fortunate parent,  as  if  unwilling  to  believe 
the  feet,  tnen  raised  the  body,  gazed  wist- 
fiilly  at  it,  and,  when  he  could  no  longer 
entertain  any  doubt,  watched  it  in  silence  till 
it  was  carried  off  by  the  sea ;  then,  wrapping 
himself  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  sunk  down  and 
rose  no  more ;  though  he  must  have  lived 
two  days  lon^r,  as  we  judged  fit>m  the 
quiverii^  of  his  limbs,  when  a  wave  broke 
over  him."i 

It  was  probably  during  one  of  the  va^ 
cations  of  this  ^ear,  that  the  boyish  love  for 
his  young  cousm,  Miss  Parker,  to  which  he 
attrwutes  the  glory  of  having  first  inspired 
him  with  poetry,  took  possession  of  his  fancy. 
'*  My  first  dash  into  poetry,"  he  says,  **  was  as 
early  as  1800.  It  was  the  ebullition  of  a 
passion  for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker 
(daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  the  two 
Admirals  Parker^,  one  of  the  most  beaudfiil 
of  evanescent  bemgs.  I  have  long  forgotten 
the  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  tor  me 
to  foreet  her  —  her  dark  eyes  —  her  long 
eye-lasnes  — her  completely  Greek  cast  of 
face  and  figure  I  I  was  then  about  twelve — 
she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died 
about  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fiill,  which  ii^jured  her  spine,  and 
induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta 
(by  some  thought  still  more  beaudfiil)  died 
of  the  same  malady ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  in 
attending  her,  that  Margaret  met  with  the 
accident  which  occasioned  her  own  death. 


**  And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  tnta  off  his  ttn,  but  wiped  the  ibam 

From  his  pale  Ups,  and  erer  on  him  gaied. 
And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come, 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 

He  squeeied  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth— but  in  vain. 

*<  The  boy  expired -.the  Ikther  held  the  day. 
And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 
Stiffen  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

He  watch'd  it  wistftiUy.  untU  away 
'Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  *twas  cast : 

Tlien  he  himsdf  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shiTering, 

And  gsre  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  qulTering." 

Don  Jcan,  Camto  ii. 

In  the  collection  of  **  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at 
Sea,"  to  which  Lord  Byron  so  skUAilly  had  recourse  for 
the  technical  knowledge  and  fSKts  out  of  which  he  has 
composed  his  own  powerful  description,  the  reader  will 
find  the  account  of  the  lou  of  tho  Juno  here  referred  to. 
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My  sister  told  me,  that  when  she  went  to 
see  her,  shortly  before  her  death,  upon  acci- 
dentally roenttoninff  my  name,  Maigaret 
coloured  through  tke  paleness  of  mortel% 
to  the  eyes,  to  me  great  astonishment  of  my 
sister,  who  (residing  with  her  grandmother. 
Lady  Holdemess',  and  seeing  but  little  of 
me,  for  famly  reasons),  knew  nothing  of  our 
attachment,  nor  could  oonctive  why  my  name 
should  affect  her  at  such  a  time.  I  knew 
nothing  of  her  illness,  bdng  at  Harrow  and 
in  the  country,  till  she  was  gone.  Some 
years  after,  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  el^gy — 
a  very  dull  one.* 

"I  do  not  recollect  scarcdy  any  thing 
equal  to  the  trantparent  beauty  of  my  cousin, 
or  to  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  during 
the  short  period  of  our  intimacy.  Shelooked 
as  if  she  nad  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow — 
all  beauty  and  peace. 

**  My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon 
me — 1  could  not  sleep— I  could  not  eat — 
I  could  not  rest :  and  althou^  I  had  reason 
to  know  that  she  loved  me,  it  was  the  tex- 
tile of  my  lifo  to  think  of  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  we  could  meet  again, 
being  usually  about  twelve  hours  of  sepa- 
ration !  But  I  was  a  fool  then,  and  am  not 
much  wiser  now." 

He  had  been  nearly  two  years  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  (Hennie,  when  his  mother,, 
discontented  at  the  slowness  of  his  progress 
— though  being,  herself,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
principu  cause  of  it — entreated  so  urgently 
of  Lord  Carlisle  to  have  him  removed  to  a 
public  school,  that  her  wish  was  at  length 
acceded  to ;  and  **•  accordin^y,"  says  Dr. 
Glennie,  "  to  Harrow  he  went,  as  little  pr^ 
pared  as  it  is  natural  to  suppoae  from  two 
years  of  elementary  instruction,  thwarted  by 
every  art  that  could  estrange  the  mind  of 
youth  from  preceptor,  from  school,  and  from 
an  serious  study." 

This  gentleman  saw  but  litde  of  Lord 
Byron  after  he  left  his  care ;  but,  from  the 
manner  in  which  both  he  and  Mrs.  Glennie 
spoke  of  their  early  charse,  it  was  evident 
tnat  his  subsequent  career  had  been  watched 
by  them  with  interest ;  that  they  had  seen 
even  his  errors  through  the  softcaung  medium 
of  their  first  feeling  towards  him,  and  had 
never,  in  his  most  irregular  aberrations,  lost 
the  traces  of  those  fine  qualities  which  thev 
had  loved  and  admired  in  him  when  a  child. 
Of  the  constancy,  too,  of  this  feeling.  Dr. 
Olennie  had  to  stand  no  ordinary  trial,  having 
visited  Geneva  in   1817,  soon  after  Lord 


I  [Thit  ladjr,  duighter  of  M.  Donblette,  a  Dntdi  gen* 
tlenMn,  was  mwrled  at  the  Hasoe.  in  1743,  to  Rokert 
D'Arcj.  fourth  Earl  of  HoMemeM.  Upon  hli  death,  hi 
1778,  the  earldooi  became  eztfaict,  and  what  remained  of 
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Bjrron  had  left  it».  when  the  piMte  character 
ot  the  poet  waa  in  the  very  crius  of  its  un*> 
popularity,  and.  when,,aiiione  those  frienda 
who  knew  that  Drv  Glemue  had  once  been 
his  tutor,  it  waa  made  a  frecment  subject  of 
banter  wkh  this  gentleman  tnat  he  had  not 
more  strictly  disciplined  his  pupil,  or,  to  use 
their  own  words,  ''made  a  better  boy  of 
him." 

About  the  time  when  young  Byron  was 
removed,. for  his  education,  to  London,  his 
nursa  May  Gray  left  the  service  of  Mrs.  Bvron 
and  returned  to  her  native  country,  wiiere 
she  died  about  three  years  since.  She  had 
married  respectably,  and  in  one  of  her  last 
illnesses  was  attended  professionally  by 
Dr.  Ewing  of  Aberdeen,  who,  having  been 
alwsysan  enthuiiaBtic  admirer  of  Lord  Byron, 
was  no  less  surprised  than  ddighted  to  find 
that  the  person  under  his  care  had  for  so 
many  years  been  an  attendant  on  his  fovourite 
poet.  With  avidity,  as  may  be  supposed, 
ne  noted  down  fiK>m  the  lips  of  his  patient 
all  the  partioalars  she  could  remember  of  his 
Lordship's  early  di^ ;  and  it  is  to  the  com- 
munications with  which  this  gentleman  has 
fiivoured  me,  that  I  am  indebted  for  many  of 
the  anecdotes  of  that  period  which  I  have 
related. 

As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  her  attention 
to  him,  Byron  1^,  in  parting  with  May 
Gray,  presented  her  with  his  watch, — the 
firet  of  which  he  had  ever  been  possessor. 
This  watch  the  foithfiil  nurse  preserved 
fondly  through  lifo,  and,  when  she  died,  it 
was  given  by  her  husband  to  Dr.  Ewing,  by 
whom,  as  a  relic  of  genius,  it  is  equally 
valued.  The  affectionate  bov  had  also  pre- 
sented her  with  a  fiilMength  miniature  of 
himself  which  was  painted  by  Kay  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1795,  and  which  represents 
him  standing  with  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
hand,  and  a  profiision  of  hair  foiling  over  his 
shoulders.  This  curious  little  drawing  has 
likewise  passed  into  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Ewing. 

The  same  thou^tfiil  gratitude  waa  evinced 
by  Byron  towards  the  sister  of  this  woman, 
his  first  nurse,  to  whom  he  wrote  some  years 
after  he  left  Scotland,  in  the  most  cordial 
terms,  making  inquiries  of  her  welfore,  and 
informing  her,  wim  muc^  joy,  that  he  had 
at  last  got  his  foot  so  fiu*  restored  as  to  be 
able  to  put  on  a  common  boot, — "  an  event 
for  which  he  had  long  anxiously  wished,  and 
which  he  was  sure  would  give  her  great 
pleasure.** 


hit  estate,  together  witfi  tiio  hanmf  of  Cooyen,  d*- 
icended  to  hif  only  daughter,  the  flrrt^wifeof  tho  Poet* t 
(kther.  Lady  HoldemeM  dM  to  Londoo,  October,  1801, 
aged  eighty.]  *  [Se»  Works,  p.  876.] 
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In  the  sommer  of  theyear  1801  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  to  Cheltenham,  and  the 
aeooimt  which  he  himself  ^vea  of-  his  sen- 
sations at  that  period  1  shows  at  what  an 
earfy  age  those  feelines  that  lead  to  poetry 
had  umblded  themsoves  in  his  heart.  A 
boy,  gazing  with  emotion  on  the  hills  at  sun- 
set, because  they  remind  him  of  the  mountains 
amons  which  he  passed  his  childhood,  is 
akeady,  in  heart  and  imagination,  a  poet.  It 
was  durtnff  tibeir  stay  at  Cheltenham  that  a 
fortnne-te&er,  whom  his  mother  consulted, 
pronounced  a  prectiction  concerning  him 
whichi  for  some  time,  left  a  strong  impresaon 
on  his  mind,  filrs.  Byron  had,  it  seems,  in 
her  first  risit  to  this  person,  (who,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  the  celebrated  fortune- 
teller, Bfrs.  Williams,)  endeavoured  to  pass 
hersdf  off  as  a  maiden  lady.  The  sibyl,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  easily  deceived ;— she  pro- 
nounced her  wiseconsulter  to  be  not  only  a 
married  w<Hnaii,  but  the  mother  of  a  son 
who  was  lame,  and  to  whom,  among  other 
events  which  she  read  in  the  stars,  it  was 
predestiiied  dtat  his  life  should  be  in  danger 
mm  poison  before  he  was  of  age,  and  that 
be  should  be  twice  married,  —  the  second 
time,  to  a  fbrei^  lady.  About  two  years 
afterwards  he  himself  mentioned  these  par- 
ticulars to  the  person  firom  whom  I  heard 
the  story,  and  said  that  the  thought  of  the 
fintpart  of  die  prophecy  very  often  occurred 
to  him.  The  latter  part,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  the  neorvr  guess  of  the  two. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

1801—1805. 

HARROW. ANECDOTES  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. — 

BOYISB  FRIENDSHIPS.  —  PEEL.  —  GEORGE 
SINCLAIR.  —  CLAYTON.  —  LORD  CLARE.  — 
WlLDM AN.  —  WILLIAM  HARNESS.  —  EARLY 
CORRESPONDENCE.  —  HARROW  CHURCH 
YARD.  —  BYRON*S  TOMB. — SUMMER  HOLI- 
DAYS.— BATH. — ^NOTTINGHAM  AND  ANNES- 
LEY. — MISS  CHA WORTH. — SOUTHWELL. 

To  a  sfav  disposition,  such  aa  Byron's  was  in 
his  yoitdb— and  such  aa,  to  a  certain  deeree, 
it  continued  all  his  life — the  transition  m>m 
a  quiet  establishment,  like  that  of  Dulwich 
Grove,  to  the  bustle  of  a  great  public  school,, 
was  sufficiently  trying.  Accordingly,  we 
find  fixim  his  own  account,  that,  for  the  first 
year  and  a  half,  he  "  hated  Harrow."  The 
activity,  however,  and  sodableness  of  his 
nature  soon  conquered  this  repugnance; 
and,  from  being,  as  he  himself  says,  *'  a  most 
unpopular  boy,'*  he  rose  at  length  to  be  a 
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leader  in  all  the  sports,  schemes,  and  mis- 
chief of  the  sdiool. 

For  a  general  notion  of  his  dispositions 
and  capacities  at  this  period,  we  could  not 
have  recourse  to  a  more  trustworthy  or 
valuable  authority  than  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drury,  who  was  at  this  time  head  master  of 
the  school,  and  to  whom  Lord  Byron  has 
left  on  record  a  tribute  of  affection  and 
respect,  which,  like  the  reverential  regard  of 
Dryden  for  Dr.  Busbv,  will  long  associate 
together  honourably  the  names  of  the  poet 
and  the  master.  From  this  venerable  scho- 
lar I  have  received  the  following  brief  but 
im{)ortant  statement  of  the  impressiona 
which  his  early  intercourse  with  the  young 
noble  left  upon  him :  — 

**  Mr.  Hanson,  Lord  Byron^s  solicitor, 
consigned  him  to  my  care  at  the  age  of  13), 
with  remarks,  that  his  education  had  been 
neglected;  that  he  was  ill  prepared  for  a 
public  school,  but  that  he  thoimnt  there  was 
a  olevemeti  about  him.  After  his  departure 
I  took  my  young  disciple  into  my  study,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by  en<- 
quiries  as  to  his  former  amusements,  em- 
ployments, and  associates,  but  with  little  or 
no  eflhct ; — and  I  soon  found  that  a  wild 
mountain  colt  had  been  submitted  to  my 
management.  But  there  was  mind  in  his 
eye.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to 
attach  him  to  an  elder  boy,  in  order  to 
fiuniliarise  him  with  the  objects  before  him, 
and  with  some  parts  of  the  system  in  which 
he  was  to  move.  But  the  information  he 
received  fix>m  his  conductor  save  him  no 
pleasure,  when  he  heard  of  me  advances 
of  some  in  the  school,  much  younger  than 
himself  and  conceived  by  his  own  ddidency 
that  he  should  be  degraded,  and  humbled, 
by  being  placed  below  them.  This  I  dis- 
covered, and  having  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  one  of  the  masters,  as  his  tutor,  I 
assured  him  he  should  not  be  placed  dil,  by 
diligence,  he  might  rank  with  those  of  his 
own  age.  He  was  pleased  with  this  assur- 
ance, and  folt  himself  on  easier  terms  with 
his  associates; — for  a  degree  of  shyness 
hung  about  him  for  some  time*  Hk  manner 
and  tempm*  soon  convinced  me,  that  he  mkht 
be  led  by  a  silken  string  to  a  ])oint,  rat£er 
than  by  a  cable  ;-«on  that  principle  I  acted. 
After  some  continuance  at  Harrow,  and 
when  the  powers  of  his  mind  had  beffun  to 
expand,  the  late  Lord  Cariisle,  his  relation, 
desired  to  see  me  in  town ; — I  waited  on 
his  Lordship.  His  object  was  to  inform  me 
of  Lord  Byron's  expectations  of  property 
when  he  came  of  age,  which  he  represented 
as  contracted,  and  to  inquire  respecting  his 
abilities.    On   the   former   circumstance  I 
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made  no  remade ;  as  to  the  latter,  I  replied, 
*  He  has  talents,  my  Lord,  whidi  will  add 
lustre  to  lag  rank:  *  Indeed!!!'  said  his 
Lordship,  with  a  degree  of  surprise,  that, 
according  to  my  feeling,  did  not  express  in  it 
all  the  satis&cdon  I  expected. 

♦*  The  circumstance  to  which  you  allude, 
as  to  his  declamatory  powers,  was  as  follows. 
The  upper  part  of  tne  school  composed  de- 
clamations, which,  after  a  revisal  by  the 
tutors,  were  submitted  to  the  master:  to 
him  the  authors  repeated  them,  that  they 
might  be  improved  in  manner  and  action, 
before  their  public  delivery.  I  certainly  was 
much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron's  attitude, 
gesture,  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  his 
composition.  All  who  spoke  on  that  day 
adhered,  as  usual  to  the  letter  of  the^*  com- 
position ;  as,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  delivery, 
did  Lord  Byron.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he 
suddenly  diverged  from  the  written  compo- 
sition, .with  a  boldness  and  rapidity  sufficient 
to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  &il  m  memory 
as  to  the  conclusion.  There  was  no  failure : 
— he  came  round  to  the  close  of  his  com- 
position without  discovering  any  impediment 
and  irregularity  on  the  whole.  I  Questioned 
him,  why  he  had  altered  his  declamation  ? 
He  declared  he  had  made  no  alteration,  and 
did  not  know,  in  speaking,  that  he  had  de- 
viated from  it  one  letter.  I  believed  him ; 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  temperament 
am  convinced,  that  mllv  impressed  with  the 
sense  and  substance  of  the  subject,  he  was 
hurried  on  to  expressions  and  colourings  more 
striking  than  what  his  pen  had  expressed." 

In  communicating  to  me  these  recollec- 
tions of  his  illustrious  pupil.  Dr.  Drury  has 
added  a  circumstance  wnich  shows  how 
strongly,  even  in  all  the  pride  of  his  fame, 
that  awe  with  whidi  he  had  once  regarded 
the  opinions  of  his  old  master  still  hung 
around  the  poet's  sensitive  mind :  — 

"  After  my  retreat  from  Harrow,  I  re- 
ceived from  him  two  very  affectionate  letters. 
In  my  occasional  visits  subsequently  to 
London,  when  he  had  &scinated  the  public 
with  his  productions,  I  aemanded  ot  him, 
why,  as  m  duty  bound,  he  had  sent  none  to 
me  ?  *  Because,'  said  he,  *  you  are  the  only 
man  I  never  wish  to  re^  them :' — but,  in 
a  few  moments,  he  added—'  What  do  you 
think  of  the  Corsair?'"  ' 


1  [Here  on  Sir  Wtltet  Soott't  copy  of  BTron'tUfe  U 
the  following  MS.  note  :  —  **  Blockhead!  never  can  find 
out  how  folks  dererer  than  themsdres  came  by  thdr  in- 
formation. Thej  never  know  what  is  done  at  dreulng- 
tlmc,  meal-time  even— or  in  how  few  minutes  th^  can  get 
at  the  sense  of  many  pages.**] 

*  For  th«  display  of  bts  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
speech-days,  he  sdected  always  the  most  vehement  pas- 
sages,—such  as  the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of 


I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  such 
notices  of  his  school-life  as  I  find  scattered 
through  the  various  note-books  he  has  left 
behind.  Coming,  as  they  do,  fix>m  his  own 
pen,  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  they  afford 
the  liveliest  and  best  records  of  this  period 
that  can  be  furnished. 

"  Till  I  was  ei^teen  years  old  (odd  as  it 
may  seem)  I  had  never  read  a  review.  But 
while  at  Harrow,  my  general  information 
was  so  great  on  modem  topics  as  to  induce 
a  suspicion  that  I  could  only  collect  so  much 
information  fix>m  Reviewt,  because  I  was 
never  teen  readine  >,  but  always  idle,  and  in 
mischief,  or  at  play.  The  truth  is,  that  1 
read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one 
else  read,  and  had  read  all  sorts  of  reading 
since  I  was  five  years  old,  and  yet  never  md 
with  a  Review,  which  is  the  only  reason  I 
know  of  why  I  should  not  have  read  them. 
But  it  is  true ;  for  I  remember  when  Hunter 
and  Curzon,  in  ISO^,  told  me  this  opinion  at 
Harrow,  I  made  them  laugh  by  my  ludicrous 
astonishment  in  asking  Uiem  *  What  is  a  Re- 
view?' To  be  sure,  they  were  then  less 
conmion.  In  three  years  more,  I  was  better 
acquainted  with  that  same ;  but  the  first  I 
ever  read  was  in  1806-7. 

*'  At  school  I  was  (as  I  have  said)  re- 
marked for  the  extent  and  readiness  of  my 
general  information ;  but  m  all  other  respects 
idle,  capable  of  great  sudden  exertions,  (such 
as  thirty .  or  forty  Greek  hexamet^  of 
course  with  such  prosody  as  it  pleased  God,) 
but  of  few  continuous  dfudgenes.  My  qua- 
lities were  much  more  oratorical  and  martial 
than  poetical ;  and  Dr.  Dnur,  my  gr*"^ 
patron,  (oiv  head  master,)  had  a  great 
notion  that  I  sl|puld  turn  out  an  orator, 
fi"om  my  fluencyj  my  turbulence,  my  voice, 
my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my 
action. «  I  remember  that  my  first  decla^ 
madon  astonished  him  into  some  unwonted 
(for  he  was  economical  of  such^  and  sudden 
compliments,  before  the  declamiers  at  our 
first  rehearsal.  My  first  Harrow  verses, 
(that  is,  English,  as  exercises,  a  translation 
of  a  chorus  £rom  the  Prometheus  of  J^ 
chylus,)  were  received  by  him  but  coollv. 
No  one  had  the  least  notion  that  I  should 
subside  into  poesy. 

"  PecJ,  the  orator  and  statesman  s,  (*  that 
was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be,')  was  my  form-feUow, 


A](mzo,  and  Lear's  address  to  the  storm.  On  one  of 
these  publk  occasions,  when  It  was  arranged  that  be 
should  take  the  part  of  Drances,  and  young  Peel  that  of 
Tumus,  Lord  Byron  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and 
preferred  the  speech  of  Latteiu,  —  fearing,  It  was  cup- 
posed,  some  ridicule  Arom  the  Ini^prt^riate  taunt  of 
Tumus.    **Ventosft   in  Ungoi,  peiMmsqme  fitgadbui 

>  [Now  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1S38.] 
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and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of  our  remove 
(a  public  school  phrase).  We  were  on 
cood  terms^  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate 
mend.  There  were  always  great  hopes  of 
Peel  anx>ng8t  us  all,  masters  and  scholars — 
and  he  haa  not  disappointed  them.  As  a 
scholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior;  as  a 
dedaimer  and  actor,  I  was  reckoned  at  least 
his  ecnial ;  as  a  schoolboy,  out  of  school,  I 
was  always  m  scrapes,  and  he  never;  and  m 
Kkooi^  he  ahoavi  knew  his  lesson,  and  I 
rarely, — but  wnen  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it 
nearly  as  weU.  In  general  information,  his- 
tory, &c  &c^  I  HtnSk  I  was  hu  superior,  as 
weQ  as  of  most  boys  of  my  standing. 

**  The  prodigy  of  our  school-days  was 
Geor]^  Sinclair  ^  Tson  of  Sir  John) ;  he  made 
exercises  for  half  the  school  (Sleralfy),  verses 
at  win,  and  themes  without  it.  *  *  *  He 
was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  the  same  remove, 
and  used  at  times  to  b^  me  to  let  him  do 
my  exercise, — a  recjuest  tdways  most  readily 
accorded  upon  a  pmch,  or  when  I  wanted 
to  do  something  else,  which  was  usually 
once  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
pacific  and  I  savage  ;  so  I  fought  for  him,  or 
thrashed  others  for  him,  or  thrashed  himself 
to  make  him  thrash  others  when  it  was 
necessary,  as  a  point  of  honour  and  stature, 
that  he  ^ould  so  chastise ; — or  we  talked 
politics,  for  he  was  a  great  politician,  and 
were  very  good  friends.  I  have  some  of  his 
letters,  written  to  me  from  school,  still.  ^ 

"  Clayton  was  another  school-monster  of 
learning,  and  talent,  and  hope;  but  what 
has  become  of  him  I  do  not  know.  Htf  was 
certainly  a  genius. 

''My  school  friendships  were  with  me 
pastkms^,  (for  I  was  always  violent,)  but  I 


1  [Kow  (1938)  Sir  George  StncUir.  M.  P.  for  Caith- 
neM :  be  nicceeded  to  Uie  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  hif 
Cither,  the  vcU  known  prefident  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, i^  ftc.  in  December,  1832.] 

<  His  IcOen  to  Mr.  Siodair,  in  return,  are  unluckily 
loet,  —one  of  them,  at  this  gentleman  telle  me,  harlng 
been  highly  diaracteriftic  of  the  jealous  sensitiveness  of 
his  noble  icbooUieUow,  befasg  written  under  the  im- 
preMkm  of  some  Ideal  slight,  and  beginning,  angrily, 
-Sir." 

*  Ooaleaf  of  one  of  hU  note-books,  dated  1808, 1  find 
the  following  passage  from  Bfarmontel,  which  no  doubt 
struck  him  as  applicable  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
joothfol  friendships : — L'amltl^,  qui  dans  le  monde  est 
i  peine  nn  sentiment,  est  une  passion  dans  les  doltres." 
-ComUi  Moramx, 

*  [John  Fltzgibboo,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  bom  June 
L  1799.  His  father,  whom  be  succeeded  in  1802,  wu  for 
many  years  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.] 

»  Mr.  D*lsradi,  in  hU  faigenious  work  '*  On  the  Ll- 
tvary  Character,"  has  given  it  as  his  optoion,  that  a 
cWadination  to  atliletic  sports  and  exercises  will  be,  in 
general,  fiiund  among  the  peculiarities  which  mark  a 
yootfaftd  genhis.  In  support  of  this  notion  he  quotes 
Beattie,  wbo  Uius  describes  bis  ideal  minstrel :  — 


do  not  know  that  there  is  one  which  has 
endured  (to  be  sure  some  have  been  cut 
short  bv  death)  till  now.  That  with  Lord 
Clare  ^  begun  one  of  the  earliest,  and  lasted 
loncest — being  only  interrupted  by  distance 
— that  I  know  of.  I  never  hear  the  word 
*  CUtre*  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even 
now,  and  I  write  it  with  the  feelings  of  1803- 
4-5,  ad  infinitum." 

The  following  extract  is  from  another  of 
his  manuscript  journals :  — 

**At  Hanrow,  I  fought  my  way  verj' 
&irly. »  I  think  I  lost  but  one  battle  out  of 
seven ;  and  that  was  to  H— — ;  —  and  the 
,rascal  did  not  win  it,  but  by  the  unfair  treat- 
ment of  his  own  boarding-house,  where  we 
boxed :  I  had.  not  even  a  second.  I  never 
forgave  him ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet 
him  now,  as  I  am  sure  we  should  quarrel. 
My  most  memorable  combats  were  with 
Morgan,  Rice,  Rainsford,  and  Lord  Joceljrn, 
— but  we  were  always  friendly  afterwards. 
I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  latterly, 
and  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friend- 
ships, and  all  my  dislikes — except  to  Dr. 
Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebelliously,  and 
have  been  sorry  ever  since.  Dr.  Druiy, 
whom  I  plagued  sufficiently  too,  was  the 
best,  the  kindest,  (and  yet  strict,  too,)  friend 
I  ever  had — and  I  look  upon  him  still  as  a 
father. 

"  P.  Hunter,  Curzon,  Long,  and  Tatersall, 
were  my  principal  friends.  Clare,  Dorset, 
C.  Gordon,  De  Bath,  Claridee,  and  J"*". 
Wingfield,  were  my  juniors  and  favourites, 
whom  I  spoilt  by  indulgence.  Of  all  human 
beings,  I  was,  perhaps,  at  one  time,  the  most 
attadied  to  poor  Wingfield,  who  died  at  Co- 
unbra,  1811,  before  I  returned  to  England." « 

**  Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled. 

Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  damorous  fray 

Of  squabbling  imps,  but  to  the  forest  sped.'* 

His  highest  authority,  however,  is  Milton,  who  says  of 
himself. 

**  When  I  was  vet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing." 

Such  general  rules,  however,  are  as  little  applicable  to 
the  dispositions  of  men  of  genius  as  to  their  powers.  If, 
in  the  instances  which  Mr.  D' Israeli  adduces,  an  indis- 
position to  bodily  exertion  was  manifested,  as  many 
others  may  be  dted  in  which  the  directly  opposite  pro- 
pensity wu  remarkable.  In  war,  the  most  turbulent  of 
exercises,  JEschylui,  Dante,  Camocns,  and  a  long  list  of 
other  poets,  distinguished  themsdves;  and,  though  it 
may  be  granted  that  Horace  was  a  bad  rider,  and  Virgil 
no  tennis-player,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Dante  was,  we 
know,  a  Iklconer  as  well  as  swordsman ;  Tuso,  expert 
both  as  swordsman  and  dancer ;  Alfleri,  a  great  rider ; 
Klopstodc,  a  skaiter ;  Cowper,  iismous,  in  his  youth,  at 
cricket  and  foot-ball ,  and  Lord  Byron,  pre-eminent  in 
all  sorts  of  exercises. 

•  [The  Hon.  JohnWingfleld,  of  the  Coldstream  guards, 
brother  to  Lord  Powerscourt.    He  died  of  a  fever,  May 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


One  oi  the  most  strikiiig  restihs  of  the 
Englkh  system  of  education  is,  diat  while  in 
no  country  are  there  so  many,  instances  of 
manly  friendships  ea^  fonnecl  and  steadily 
maintained,  so  m  no  other  country,  perhaps, 
are  the  feelings  towards  the  parental  home 
so  eariy  estranged',  or,  at  the  best,  feebly 
cherished.  Tranmlanted  as  boys  are  from 
the  domestic  circle,  at  a  time  of  life  whoi 
the  affections  are  most  disposed  to  clmg,  it 
is  but  natural  that  they  should  seek  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ties  of  home<  in  those  boyish 
friendships  which  they  form  at  school,  and 
which,  connected  as  they  are  with  die  scenes 
and  eyents  over  which  youth  threw  ite  charm, 
retain  erer  after  the  strongest  hold  upon 
their  hearts.  In  Irdand,  and  I  believe  ako 
in  France,  where  the  ^ptem  of  education 
is  more  domestic,  a  different  result  is  ae- 
cordingly  observable :— the  paternal  home 
comes  in  for  its  due  and  natural  share  of 
affection,  and  the  growth 'Of  friendshijps,  out 
of  this  domestic  drde,  is  proportionably 
diminished. 

To  a  youth  like  Byron,  abounding  with 
the  most  passbnate  feelines,  and  finding 
sympathy  with  only  the  ruder  parts  of  his 
nature  at  home,  the  little  world  of  school 
afforded  a  vent  for  his  afiections,  which  was 
sure  to  call  them  forth  in  their  most  ardent 
form.  Accordingly,  the  friendships  which 
he  contracted,  both  at  school  and  college, 
were  little  less  than  what  he  himself  de- 
scribes them,  "  passions."  The  want  he  felt 
at  home  of  those  kindred  dispoutions,  which 
greeted  him  amon^  **  Ida's  social  band,"  is 
thus  stron^y  desoibed  in  one  of  his  early 
poems*:— 


14.  ISU.  On  bearing  of  the  lou  of  hii  Moved  ichool- 
feUow,  Lord  Byron  added  the  foUovlng  stanza  to  the 
flnt  canto  of  Chllde  Harold  1  ~ 

•«  And  thou,  my  Wend  I — aince  unaTaiUng  woe 
Bants  flrom  my  heart,  and  mingles  iHtti  the  strain- 
Had  the  sword  Uid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  e'en  Friendsbtp  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  Tain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  looely  breast. 
And  mix  unbleedhig  with  the  boasted  sUdn, 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 

What  hadst  thou  done  to  sfaik  so  peaceftdly  to  rest  ?*'] 

1  [•'  We  must  dissent  fhmi  this  opteton,  and,  in  dotag 
«o,  we  beHere  we  may  safely  appeal  to  tiM  pertcoal  ex- 
perience of  our  readers  of  all  ckuaos.  But  the  ob- 
terratlon,  eren  bad  it  been  Just,  might  as  wen  hare  been 
omitted  tn  a  life  of  Lord  Byron,  who  certainly  had  no 
parental  homefrom  which  his  feeUngs  ocmid  hare  been 
estranged  by  any  possible  system  of  eteoatkm.  The 
sweet  senrces  of  Teneratkm  had  nerer  flowed  fer  him, 
and  the  charities  of  fraternal  interooorse,  natnre's  ear- 
liest and  belt  antidotes  to  selfishness,  he  bad  never 
laiOwn,"—(inart.  Rev.  1831.] 

•  r*  At  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  the  boy  goes  to 
•ehooL  From  that  moment  he  becomes  a^strangor  to  his 


**  Is  there  no  canse  beyond  the  c 
Endear'd  toall  in  daildhood*s  very  name? 
Ah!  sore  some  stroagerimpiilseTibrates  here, 
WUch  whispers,  FriasMlsUp  vlU  be  doubly  dear 
Te  OM  who  thus  for  Uadred  faearta  mnst  roam. 
And  seek  abroad  the  lore  denied  at  home : 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  hare  I  feond  to  thee, 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paivdise  to  me.** 

Tim  eariy  volume,  indeed,  abounds  with 
the  most  affectionate  tributes  to  his  school- 
fellows. Eyen  his  eiqxwtulations  to  one  of 
them,  who  bad  giren  him  some  cause  for 
complaint,  are  tlms  tenderly  conreyed : — 

**  Too  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 
If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own ; 
Too  know  me  wnaltered  by  years  or  by  ifistanee, 
Deroled  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 

*«  Ton  knew  _  bat  sway  with  the  veto  retroepedion. 
The  tend  of  aflfcctton  DO  longer  endures. 
Too  late  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fsml  reooUectlon, 
And  sigh  for  th«  friend  who  was  Ibnneriy  yours.'* 

The  following  description  of  what  he  felt 
after  leaving  ^rrow,  when  he  encountered 
in  the  worm  any  of  his  old  school-fellows, 
fidls  fer  short  or  the  scene  which  actually 
occurred  but  a  few  years  before  his  death  in 
Itedy, — when,  on  meeting  with  his  friend. 
Lord  Clare,  after  a  long  separation,  he  was 
affected  almost  to  tears  by  the  recollections 
which  rushed  on  him. 

"  If  chance  some  well  remembered  Usee, 
Some  <dd  companion  of  my  early  race. 
Advance  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  Joy, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaimed  me  yet  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  all  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  fond.**    . 
• 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  extracts  from  his 
memorandum-book,  which  I  have  given,  that 


& 


father's  house.  The  course  of  parental  kindness  is  in- 
terrupted. The  smiles  of  his  mother,  those  tender  ad- 
monitions, and  the  s<^citous  care  of  both  his  parents,  are 
no  longer  before  his  eyes  — year  after  year  he  feeb 
himself  more  detadied  Arom  them,  till  at  last  he  Is  so 
cfibctually  weaned  from  the  connection,  u  to  find  himsetf 
happier  any  where  than  to  their  company.** — Covper, 
Letters.} 

3  Even  preriously  to  any  of  these  sdmol  friendships, 
he  had  formed  the  same  sort  of  romantic  attachment  to  a 
boy  of  his  own  age,  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenanu  at 
Newstead ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  of  his  most  Ju- 
venile poems,  to  which  he  dwells  no  less  upon  the  in- 
equality than  the  warmth  of  this  friendship.    Thus : — 

**  Let  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  to  friendship  twtoed ; 
Tet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  Vice  oombtoed. 

"  And  though  unewwlis  thy  Cste, 
Since  UUe  deckM  my  higher  birth, 
Tet  envy  not  tiiis  saudy  state. 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

*'  Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 
IJor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 
Our  totercoarse  Is  not  leu  sweet. 
Since  worth  of  rank  snppUes  the  plaoa 

"  NoTcmber,  1802.** 
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Mr.  Ptd  was  one  of  his  coDtempotranoB  at 
Harrow ;  and  the  following  interesdnff  anec- 
dote of  an  occunreoce  in  which  both  were 
cooeenied,  has  been  related  tomeby  afirieod 
of  the  ktter  gentleman,  in  whoae  words 
I  shall  endeanroiir  as  neariy  as  possible  to 
gnreit. 

While  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Peel  were  at 
Harrow  together,  a  tyrant,  some  few  years 
older,  whofie  name  was  •♦♦♦•*,  churned 
aright  to  hg  little  Peel,  which  daim  (whether 
t^idy  or  ^wronglv  I  know  not)  Peel  resisted. 
m  feaistiiiire,  howerer,  was  in  vain:— « 
•###•#  not  only  snbdned  hun,  but  deter- 
mined also  to  pimish  the  refractoy  riave ; 
snd  proceeded  forthwith  to  pot  this  deter- 
mination in  practice,  by  inflicting  a  kind  of 
b— t*T>f<<<^  on  the  inner  ifleshy  side  of  the 
boy's  arm,  which,  during  the  operation,  was 
twisted  iDund  with  some  degree  of  technical 
ikOl,  to  render  the  pain  more  acute.  While 
the  stripes  were  succeeding  each  other,  and 
poor  Ped  writhing  under  them,  Byron  saw 
and  feh  for  the  misery  of  his  friend;  and  al- 
thou^  he  knew  that  hie  was  not  strong  enough 
to  fi^t ♦♦*•♦♦  with  any  hope  of  success, 
and  that  it  was  dangerous  even  to  approach 
hmi,  he  advaneed  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  a  bbsh  of  rsge,  tears  in  his  03^06,  and  a 
Toioe  trembling  between  terror  and  indig- 
nation, asked  very  humbly  if  ^♦•♦«« 
would  be  pleased  to  tell  him  ''how  many 
stripes  be  meant  to  inflict?"—"  Why,"  re- 
turned the  executioner,  "  you  Utde  rascal, 
what  is  that  to  you?" — "Because  if  you 
please, "  said  Bynm,  holding  out  his  arm,  **  I 
would  take  half!" 

There  is  a  mixtnre  of  simplicity  and 
magnanimity  in  this  little  trait  which  is  truly 
heroic ;  and  however  we  may  smile  at  the 
friend  Aips  of  boys,  it  is  but  rardy  that  the 
fricndsh^  of  manhood  is  capable  en  any  thing 
balfsogBnerom. 

Amoof  his  school  finrourites  a  great 
number,  it  may  be  observed,  were  nobles  or 
of  noble  fondly — ^Lords  Clare  and  Ddawarr  *, 
the  Doke  of  borset^  and  young  Wmgfield  ; 
and  that  their  rank  ma^  have  had  some 
share  in  frrst  attracting  his  regard  to  them, 
might  appear  from  a  circumstance  mentioned 
to  me  by  one  of  his  schooMellows,  who, 
being  monitor  one  day,  had  put  Lord  Delo- 
warr  on  his   list  for  punishment.    Byron 

1  [OcorfB-Jote,  ffth  Svl  DtUwafr.  born  Oetobsr. 
1791,  aM0Mdedkis&tket.Jal7, 1796.  In  an  wpabliflMd 
letter  of  Lord  Bttoo,  dated  Harrow,  Mot.  4.  ISOS,  he 
■ayt.  **  Lord  DeUwarr  ti  coot Merablj  younger  than  me, 
k«t  tiie  moat  good-tempared,  amiable,  clever  fellow  In 
tke  oBberae:  to  ^Sk  which  be  «idt  the  ^oaUtj  (a  good 
«M  Id  tfaa  eyea  of  a  wonan)  of  being  remarkably 
baaiaDOM.  DalawaiT  and  ayaelf  jure,  in  a  manner, 
eoBBMled;    te    one   of  jny  foreiatbert  in  Charles 
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hearing  of  this,  came  op  to  him,  and  said, 
"Wildman,  I  find  you've  got  Delawarr  on 
your  list — pray  don't  lick  him." — "Why 
not  ?"— Why,  I  don't  know — except  that  he 
is  a  brother  peer.  But  pray  dont."  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  nis  interference, 
on  such  grounds,  was  any  thing  but  successful. 
One  of  the  few  merits,  indeed,  of  public 
schools  is,  that  they  level,  in  some  dc^gree, 
these  artificial  distinctions,  and  that»  however 
the  peer  may  have  his  revenge  in  the  world 
afterwards,  tne  young  plebeian  is,  for  once,  at 
least,  on  something  like  an  equality  with 
him. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Byron's  high  notions 
of  rank  were,  in  his  bearish  days,  so  little 
disguised  or  softened  down,  as  to  cfraw  upon 
him,  at  times,  the  ridicule  of  his  companions  ; 
and  it  was  at  Dulwich,  I  think,  tiiat  firom 
his  frequent  boost  of  the  superiority  of  an 
old  En^h  barony  over  all  the  later  creatioiis 
of  the  peerage,  he  sot  the  mekname.  among 
the  boys,  of  "the  Old  English  baron."  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  either  at 
school  or  afterwards,  he  was  at  all  guided  in 
the  selectk>n  of  his  fi-iends  by  aristocratic 
sympathies.  On  the  contrary,  like  most 
very  proud  persons,  he  chose  ms  intunates  in 
geiMeral  firom  a  rank  beneath  his  own,  and 
those  boys  whom  he  ranked  as  friends  at 
school  were  mostly  of  this  description ;  whfle 
the  chief  charm  that  recommended  to  him 
his  youn^  fovourites  was  then*  mforiority  to 
himself  m  ace  and  strength,  which  enabled 
him  to  induue  his  generous  pride  by  taking 
upon  himself  when  neeessary,  the  office  of 
their  protector. 

Among  those  whom  he  attached  to  himself 
by  this  latter  tie,  one  of  the  earliest  (though 
he  has  omitted  to  mention  his  name^  was 
William  Harness',  who  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  Harrow  was  ten  years  of  age,  while 
Byron  was  fourteen.  Young  Harness,  still 
lame  firom  an  accident  of  his  childhood,  and 
but  just  recovered  firom  a -severe  illness,  was 
ill  fitted  to  strug^e  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
public  school ;  and  Byron,  one  day,  seeing 
nim  bullied  by  a  boy  much  older  and  stronger 
than  hunself,  interfered  and  took  his  part. 
The  next  day,  as  the  little  fellow  was  standing 
alone,  Byron  came  to  him  andsaid, "  Harness, 
if  any  one  bullies  you,  tell  me,  and  Fll  thrash 
him,  if  I  can."    The  young  champion  kept 


the  First*a  time,  married  Into  their  fiunily."— See  Bt- 

ftOMIAMA.] 

*  [George-John-Frederick,  fotuth  Doke  of  Dorset, 
bom  Nor.  I79S.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by 
a  iUl  from  his  horse,  while  hmitl^  near  DobUn,  Feb. 
1816.    See  ^M#,  Letter,  No.  Sir] 

'  [Mr.  Harness  is  now  minister  of  Regent  Square 
Church.  Hehaspobliahad  "Sermons  on  the  Sacrament,** 
the  "  Connexion  of  Christianity  with  Happineu,'*  ftc.] 
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his  word,  and  they  were  fix>m  this  time,  not- 
withstapding  the  difference  of  their  ages,  in- 
separable mends.  A  coolness,  however, 
subsequently  arose  between  them,  to  which 
and  to  the  juvenile  friendship  it  interrupted. 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  addre»ed  to  Harness 
six  years  afterwards,  alludes  with  so  much 
kindly  feeling,  so  much  delicacy  and  frank- 
ness, that  I  am  tempted  to  anticipate  the 
date  of  the  letter,  and  give  an  extract  from 
it  here. 

**  We  both  seem  perfectly  to  recollect,  with 
a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret,  the.  hours 
we  once  passed  together,  and  I  assure  you, 
most  sincerely,  they  are  numbered  among 
the  happiest  of  my  brief  chronicle  of  enjoy- 
ment. I  am  now  getting  into  years,  that  is  to 
say,  I  was  twenty  a  month  ago,  and  another 
year  will  send  me  into  the  world  to  run  my 
career  of  folly  with  the  rest.  I  was  then 
just  fourteen, — you  were  almost  the  first  of 
my  Harrow  friends,  certainly  the^r*^  in  my 
esteem,  if  not  in  date ;  but  an  absence  from 
Harrow  for  some  time,  shortly  after,  and 
new  connections  on  your  side,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  our  conduct  (an  advantage  decidedly 
in  your  fiivour)  from  that  turbulent  and 
riotous  disposition  of  mine,  which  impelled  me 
into  every  species  of  mischief, — all  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  destroy  an  intimacy, 
which  affection  urged  me  to  continue,  and 
memory  compels  me  to  regret.  But  there  is 
not  a  circumstance  attending  that  period, 
hardly  a  sentence  we  excha^ed,  which  is 
not  impressed  on  my  mind  at  this  moment. 
I  need  not  say  more, — this  assurance  alone 
must  convince  you,  had  I  considered  them 
as  trivial,  they  would  have  been  less  indelible. 
How  well  I  recollect  the  perusal  of  your 
*  first  flights  I '  There  is  anotner  circumstance 
you  do  not  know ; — the  first  lines  I  ever 
attempted  at  Harrow  were  addressed  to  you. 
You  were  to  have  seen  them ;  but  Sinclair 
had  the  copy  in  his  possession  when  we 
went  home ; — and,  on  our  return,  we  were 
strangers.  They  were  destroyed,  and  cer- 
tainly no  ^reat  loss ;  but  you  will  perceive 
from  this  circumstance  my  opinions  at  an  age 
when  we  cannot  be  hypocrites. 

"  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  theme  than 
I  intended,  and  I  shall  now  conclude  with 
what  I  ought  to  have  begun.  We  were  once 
friends, — nay,  we  have  always  been  so,  for 
our  separation  was  the  effect  of  chance,  not 
of  dissension.  I  do  not  know  how  far  our 
destinations  in  life  may  throw  us  together, 
but  if  opportunity  and  inclination  allow  you 
to  waste  a  thought  on  such  a  hare-brained 
being  as  myself,  you  will  find  me  at  least 
sincere,  and  not  so  bigoted  to  my  faults  as 
to  involve  others  in  the  consequences.  Will 
you  sometimes  write  to  me  ?    I  do  not  ask 


& 


it  often ;  and<  if  we  meet,  let  us.  be  what  we 
should  be,  and  what  we  were,^ 

Of  the  tenaciousness  with  which,  as  we 
see  in  this  letter,  he  clunff  to  all  the  im- 
pressions of  his  youth,  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  than  the  very  interestmf  hat, 
that,  white  so  little  of  his  own  boyish  cor- 
respondence has  been  preserved,  there  were 
found  among  his  papers  almost  all  the  notes 
and  letters  which  his  principal  school 
favourites,  even  the  youngest,  had  ever 
addressed  to  him ;  and,  in  some  cases,  where 
the  youthfiil  writers  had  omitted  to  date 
their  scrawls,  his*faithfiil  memory  had,  at  an 
interval  of  years  after,  supplied  the  deficiency. 
Among  these  memorials,  so  fondly  treasured 
by  him,  there  is  one  which  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  cite,  as  well  on  account  of  the  manly 
spirit  that  dawns  through  its  own  childish 
lan^^iage,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  tender  and 
amiable  feeling  which,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
re-perusal  of  it,  in  other  days,  awakened  in 
Byron: — 

*•  TO  THE  LORD  BYRON,  &c.  ftc 

**  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  July  28. 1805. 

"  Since  you  have  been  so  unusually  unkind 
to  me,  in  calling  me  names  whenever  vou 
meet  me,  of  late,  I  must  beg  an  explanation, 
wishing  to  know  whether  you  choose  to  be  as 
good  mends  with  me  as  ever.  I  must  own 
that,  for  this  last  month,  you  have  entirely 
cut  me, — for,  I  suppose,  your  new  cronies. 
But  think  not  that  I  will  (because  you  choose 
to  take  into  your  head  some  whim  or  other) 
be  always  gomg  up  to  you,  nor  do,  as  I  ob- 
serve certain  other  fellows  doing,  to  regdn 
your  friendship ;  nor  think  that  I  am  your 
friend  either  through  interest,  or  because  you 
are  bigger  and  older  than  I  am.  No, — it 
never  was  so,  nor  ever  shall  be  so.  I  was 
only  your  fiiend,  and  am  so  still, — unless 
you  go  on  in  thi»  way,  calling  me  names 
whenever  you  see  me.  I  am  sure  you  may 
easily  perceive  I  do  not  like  it  f  therefore, 
why  should  you  do  it,  unless  you  wish  jthat 
I  should  no  longer  be  your  niend?  And 
why  should  I  be  so,  if  you  treat  me  unkindly  ? 
I  have  no  interest  in  being  so.  Though  you 
do  not  let  the  boys  buBy  me,  yet  if  vou 
treat  me  unkindly,  mat  is  to  me  a  great  deal 
worse. 

•*  I  am  no  hypocrite,  Byron,  nor  will  I,  for 
your  pleasure,  ever  suffer  you  to  call  me 
names,  if  you  wish  me  to  be  your  fiiend.  If 
not,  I  cannot  help  it,  I  am  sure  no  one  can 
say  that  I  will  cringe  to  regain  a  fiiendship 
that  you  have  rejected.  Why  should  I  do 
so?  Am  I  not  your  equal?  Therefore, 
what  interest  can  I  have  in  doinc  so  ?  When 
we  meet  again  in  the  world,  (mat  is,  if  you 
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choose  it,)  jmi  cannot  advance  or  promote 
me,  nor  I  you.  Therefore  I  hea  and  entreat 
of  jou,  if  you  value  my  friendship, — which, 
by  your  conduct,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  think 
you  do, — not  to  call  me  the  names  you  do, 
nor  abuse  me.  Till  that  time,  it  will  be  out 
of  my  power  to  call  you  friend.  I  shall  be 
obi^ea  for  an  answer  as  soon  as  it  is  con- 
venient ;  till  then 

**  I  remain  yours, 

«    # 

**  I  cannot  say  your  friend." 

Endorsed  on  this  letter,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lord  Byron,  is  the  following : — 

"lliis  and  another  letter  were  written 
at  Harrow,  by  my  ^en,  and  I  hope  ever, 
bebved  friend.  Lord  *  •,  when  we  were  both 
schooUboys,  and  sent  to  my  study  in  conse- 
quence of  some  childish  misunderstanding, 
—the  only  one  which  ever  arose  between  us. 
It  was  of  short  duration,  and  I  retain  this 
note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it 
to  lus  perusal,  that  we  may  smile  over  the 
recoQection  of  the  insignificance  of  our  first 
and  last  quarrel 

"Byron." 

In  a  letter,  dated  two  years  afterwards, 
from  the  same  boy  >,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  trait : — "I  think,  by  your 
last  letter,  that  you  are  very  much  piqued 
with  most  of  your  friends  ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken  you  are  a  little  piqued  with 
me.  In  one  part  you  say,  '  There  is  little 
or  no  doubt  a  few  years,  or  months,  will 
render  us  as  politely  mdifferent  to  each  other 
as  if  we  had  never  passed  a  portion  of  our 
time  K^ether.*  Indeed  Byron,  you  wrong 
me,  and  I  have  no  doubt — at  least,  I  hope 
— you  wrong  yourself." 

As  that  propensity  to  self-delineation, 
whidi  so  strongly  pervades  his  maturer 
works  is,  to  the  full,  as  predominant  in  his 
early  productions,  there  needs  no  better 
record  of  lus  mode  of  life,  as  a  school-boy, 
than  what  these  fondly  circumstantial  effli- 


1  There  are,  In  other  letters  of  the  same  writer,  some 
enrioos  proofs  of  the  passionate  and  jealous  tenslblUtj 
orBfToo.  From  one  of  them,  for  instance,  we  collect 
that  he  had  taken  offence  at  his  young  (Mend's  addressing 
Urn  **  mj  dear  Bjron,**  instead  of  **  mjr  dearest ; "  and 
fhxa  another ,  that  his  jealousj  had  been  awakened  by  some 
fxptcasions  of  regret  which  his  correspondent  had  ex- 
prfssed  at  the  departure  of  Lord  John  Russell  for 
Spain  :  — 

**  Tou  tdl  me."  says  the  young  letter.wrlter,  "  that 
yoo  nerer  knew  me  in  such  an  agitation  as  I  was  when  I 
wrote  my  last  letter ;  and  do  you  not  think  I  had  reason 
to  be  so  ?  I  recetred  a  letter  from  you  on  Saturday, 
tdUng  me  you  were  going  abitMid  for  six  years  in  March, 
aad  on  Sunday  John  Russell  set  off  for  Spain.  Was  not 
Chat  wflklem  to  make  me  rather  melancholy  ?  But  how 
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and  excel 


,    Thus  the  sports  he  delisted 
in  are  enumerated  f— 


*  Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done. 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impell'd  the  flying  ball. 


Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green,  declining  shore. 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  waters  bore ; 
In  erery  dement,  unchang'd.  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name." 

iffe  danger  which  he  incurred  in  a  fight 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  farmers — an 
event  well  remembered  by  some  of  his 
school-fellows — is  thus  commemorated : — 

•^  Still  I  remember,  in  the  fkctious  strife. 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life ; 
Hl^  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  fh>m  every  t<mgue  : 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  the  impending  blow. 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career  — 
Forward  yon  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ; 
Disarm'd  and  bafBed  by  your  conquering  hand. 
The  grovelling  savage  rolled  upon  the  sand." 

Some  feud,  it  ^pears,  had  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  the  cricket-ground,  between  these 
"clods'*  (as  in  school-language  they  are 
called)  and  the  boys,  and  one  or  two  skir- 
mishes had  previously  taken  place.  But  the 
engagement  here  recorded  was  accidentally 
brought  on  bv  the  breaking  up  of  school  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  volunteers  from  drill, 
both  happening,  on  that  occasion,  at  the 
same  hour.  This  circumstance  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  musket,  the  butt-end  of  which 
was  aimed  at  Byron*s  head,  and  would  have 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  his  fiend  Tatersal*,  a  lively, 
nigh-spirited  boy,  whom  he  addresses  here 
under  the  name  of  Davus. 

Notwithstanding  these  general  habits  of 
play  and  idleness,  which  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  certain  absence  of  reflection  and 
feeling,  there  were  moments  when  the  youth- 
ful poet  would  retire  thoughtfully  within 


can  jrou  pouibly  imagine  that  I  was  more  agitated  on 
John  Russell's  account,  who  is  gone  for  a  few  months, 
and  flrom  whom  I  shall  hear  constantly,  than  at  your 
going  for  six  years  to  travel  over  most  part  of  the  world, 
when  I  shall  hardly  ever  bear  from  you,  and  perhaps  may 
never  see  you  again  ? 

**  It  has  very  much  hurt  me  your  telling  me  that  you 
might  be  excused  if  you  felt  rather  jealous  at  my  ex. 
presshig  more  sorrow  for  the  departure  of  the  fHend  who 
was  with  me,  than  of  that  one  who  was  absent.  It  is 
quite  Impossible  yon  can  think  I  am  more  sorry  for 
John's  absence  than  I  shall  be  for  yours ;—  I  shall  there- 
fore finish  the  subject." 

<  [The  Rev.  John  Cecil  Tatertal,  B.  A.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  died,  Dec.  1812.  at  HaU*i.Place, 
Kent,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.] 
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hiiDself,  and  gire  way  to  moods  of  musiiig 
uncongenial  mth  the  osual  teheerfiilness  of 
his  age.  They  show  a  tomb  in  the  church- 
yard at  Harrow,  commanding  a  view  over 
Windsor,  which  was  so  wdl  known  to  be 
his  favourite  resting-place,  that  the  boys 
called  it  **  Byron's  tomb  > ;"  and  here,  they 
say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours  wrapt  up  in 
thought,  —  brooding  lonelily  over  the  first 
stirrings  of  passion  and  genius  in  his  soul, 
and  occasionally,  perhaps,  indulging  in  those 
bright  forethoij^ts  of  fame,  und^  tk^  in- 
fluence of  which,  when  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  these  remark- 
able lines :  — 


**  Mf  eplUph  shall  be  my  i 
If  that  wtth  honour  iUl  to  CTOWB  my  day, 
Oh  majno  othor  fkme  my  daeda  repay  1 
That,  ODly  that,  ihall  aiogie  out  the  ipot. 
By  that  reaumher*d,or  with  that  forgot.** 

Li  the  autumn  of  1802,  he  passed  a  short 
time  with  his  mother  at  Bath,  and  entered, 
rather  prematurely,  into  some  of  the  gaieties 
of  the  place.  At  a  masquerade  riven  by 
Lady  Riddel,  he  appeared  in  the  dwracter 
of  a  Turidsh  boy,  —  a  sort  of  antic^Mition, 
both  in  beauty  and  costume,  of  his  own 
youn^  Selun,  in  •'The  Bride."  On  his 
entering  into  the  house,  some  person  in  the 
crowd  attempted  to  snatch  the  diamond 
crescent  from  his  turban,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  prompt  interposition  of  one  of  the 
party.  The  lady  who  mentioned  to  me  this 
circumstance,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Byron  at  that  period,  adds  the 
following  remaris  in  the  communication  with 
which  she  has.  favoured  me : —  "At  Bath  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Byron, — his  mother 
frequently  sent  for  me  to  take  tea  with  her. 
He  was  always  very  pleasant  and  droll,  and, 
when  conversing  about  absent  friends,  showed 
a  slight  turn  for  satire,  which  after-years,  as 
is  well  known,  gave  a  finer  edge  to." 

We  come  now  to  an  event  in  his  life 
which,  according  to  his  own  deliberate  per- 


>  To  this  tomb  he  thus  refert  in  the  **  ChikUih  Reeol- 
lectiona,'*  aa  printed  in  liia  ilrst  unpubliilied  Tolome ;  — 
**  Oft  when,  oppreH*d  with  sad,  foreboding  gloom, 

1  lat  redin'd  upon  our  fkTonrite  tomb.** 
s  [**Tbat  this  affldr  gave  a  ookmr  to  all.hla  ibture 
life  we  do  not  in  the  ilightect  degree  believe.    Itwaahii 
own  mind  tliat  gaTe  the  colour  to  tlie  affldr.    It  was  his 
disposition  to  aim  always  at  unattainable  tilings.    If  be 
had  married  tills  Idol,  he  wAild  Tery  soon  liaTc  drawn  the 
same  coodusion  leapectlug  her,  which  he  drew  respect- 
ing all  the  obleeU  of  his  more  suooessAil  puituit  :— 
*  *Tis  an  old  lesson ;  Tfane  appiotes  tt  true. 
And  they  who  know  it  best  deplore  H  most ; 

When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  priie  is  hardly  worth  the  eoet.*  '*— 

We$tmimtier  Mt9,} 

3  i**  Neither  this  nor  athonsand  other  instaaoea —beg- 


snasion,  exercised  a  kstrng  and  paramoont 
influence  over  the  whcrfe  of  his  subsequent 
character  and  career. 

It  was  in  the  year  1803  diat  his  heart, 
idready  twice,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed 
with  the  childish  notion  that  it  loved,  con- 
ceived an  attachment  iMch — young  as  he 
was,  even  then,  for  such  a  feeling —  sunk  so 
deep  into  his  mind  as  to  give  a  colour  to  all 
his  future  life.*  That  unsuccessful  loves  are 
generally  the  most  lasting,  is  a  truth,  how- 
ever sad,  which  unluddljr  did  not  require 
this  instance  to  confirm  it^  To  the  same 
cause,  I  fear,  must  be  traced  the  perfect 
innocence  and  romance  which  distinguish 
this  very  early  attachment  to  Miss  Chaworth 
from  the  many  others  that  succeeded,  with- 
out ef&cing  it  in  his  heart ; — making  it  the 
only  one  whose  details  can  be  entered  into 
witn  safety,  or  whose  results,  however 
darkening  their  influence  on  himself,  can  be 
dwelt  upon  with  pleasurable  interest  by 
others. 

On  leaving  Bath,  Mrs.  ^rron  took  up  her 
abode,  in  lodgings,  at  Nottingham,  —  Kew- 
stead  Abbey  being  at  that  time  let  to  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthen,  —  and  during  the  Harrow 
vacations  of  this  year,  she  was  joined  there 
by  her  son.  So  attached  was  he  to  New- 
stead,  that  even  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood 
was  a  deliffht  to  him ;  and,  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Grey,  he  used  some- 
times to  sleep,  fer  a  ni^ht,  at  the  small  house 
near  the  gate,  which  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  **  The  Hut.**^  An  intimacy,  how- 
ever, soon  sprung  up  between  him  and  his 
noble  tenant,  and  an  apartment  in  the  abbey 
was  firom  thenceforth  always  at  his  service. 
To  the  fiunily  of  Miss  Cnaworth,  who  re- 
sided at  Annesley,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newstead,  he  had  been  made 
known,  some  time  before,  in  London,  and 
now  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  diem. 
The  young  heiress  herself  combined  with 
the  many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled 
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ging  Mr.  Moore's  pardon— can  cooflrm  the  truth  of  any 
such  senseless  assertion.  If  unsuooessAd,  mean  unre- 
qnlted  lores— which  here  they  manifestly  must  do  — 
then  all  obsenration  and  all  escperience  show  that  ge> 
nerally  they  are  transient.  It  must  be  so.  It  is  altogether 
unnateral  to  cling  hopdessly  to  any  passion  »  of  lore  or 
hate.  It  must  die.  If  it  lired  hag  taitensdy,  it  would 
kill  tlie  soul  of  Uie  sufferer.  If  it  lire  long  langpidly, 
then  we  must  not  call  it  lasUng ;  for  languor  is  one  thins 
and  passion  Is  another:  and  what  right  to  the  name  of 
passion  has  a  rague,  aimless  feeling,  that  now  and  tlien, 
to  the  touch  of  some  accidental  association,  lifts  its  head 
up  from  sleep,  and  then  lays  it  down  again  on  the  pHlow 
of  oblirion  ?  ** — Wilson.] 


*  I  find  this  drcumstance,  of  his  baring  occasionally 
slept  at  the  Hut,  though  asserted  by  me  of  the  old 
serrants,  unlub  doubted  by  ouiers* 
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ber,  modi  pereooal  beauty,  and  a  disoesition 
tbe  mott  amiable  and  attaching.  Though 
abeady  fully  alive  to  her  charms,  it  was  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  that 
tbe  joong  poet,  who  was  then  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  whiUe  tbe  object  of  bis  adnura- 
tion  was  about  two  years  older,  seems  to 
have  drunk  deepest  of  that  fascination  whose 
eferts  were  to  be  so  lasting; — six  short 
summer  weeks  which  be  now  passed  in  her 
company  bein^  sufficient  to  lay  the  found- 
ation or  a  feelmg  for  all  life. 

He  used,  at  first,  though  offered  a  bed  at 
Annesl^,  to  return  every  night  to  Newstead, 
to  sleep;  alleging  as  a  reason  that  be  was 
afraid  of  tbe  fimiilv  pictures  of  the  Cha- 
worths, — that  he  nmded  **  they  had  taken 
a  grudge  to  bim  on  account  of  t&e  duel,  and 
would  come  down  from  their  firames  at  ni^t 
to  haunt  him."  >  At  length,  one  evening,  he 
said  gravely  to  Miss  ChawcMrth  and  her 
cousin,  **  In  going  home  last  night  I  saw  a 
bosle:**  —  wmcb  Scotch  term  being  wholly 
ynmteUiaible  to  the  young  ladies,  he  ex- 
plained mat  he  had  seen  a  gkoU,  and  would 
not  therefore  return  to  Newstead  that  even- 
ing. From  this  time  he  always  slept  at 
Annesley  during  the  remainder  of  his  visit, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  a  short  ex- 
cursion to  Matlock  and  Castleton,  in  which 
he  had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  Wss 
CSiawortb  and  her  party,  and  of  which  the 
foUowing  interesting  notice  appears  in  one 
of  his  Bemorandum-books : — 

"  When  I  was  fifteen  jears  of  a^,  it  hap- 
pened thiut,  in  a  cavem  m  Derbysmre,  I  had 
to  cfMs  in  a  boat  (in  which  two  people  only 
could  lie  down)  a  stream  which  flows  under 
a  rock,  with  tbe  lock  so  close  upon  the 
WBter  as  to  admit  tbe  boat  onhr  to  be  pushed 
on  by  a  ferryman  (a  sort  of  Charon)  who 
wades  at  tbe  stern,  stooping  all  the  time. 
The  companion  of  my  transit  was  M.  A.  C, 
with  whom  I  had  been  lone  in  love,  and 
never  told  it,  though  she  baa  discovered  it 
without  I  recolkct  my  sensations,  but 
amnot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well.  We 
were  a  par^,  a  Mr.  W.,  two  Biiss  W.8, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  CI — ke,  Miss  R.  and  my 
M.  A  C.  Alas !  why  do  I  say  ht  ?  Our 
onion  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which 
blood  had  been  rfied  by  our  fathers,  —  it 
would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich,  it 
would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 
persons  not  ill  matched  in  years  (she  is  two 


I  It  maf  pouibly  harv  bera  the  recollection  of  tbeee 
fiGtane  that  iiiMWtnil  to  Mm  the  foUowing  Unet  In  the 
8iiS»«fCm1atfa:  — 
*  Uk*  the  flgaw  oB«mi  that  Roomily  glare, 

Wrr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wlDCry  air. 
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vears  my  elder),  and  —  and — and — what 
hat  been  tbe  result?" 

In  the  dances  of  tbe  evening  at  Matlock, 
llkGss  ChawOTdi,  of  course,  joined,  while  her 
lover  sat  looking  on,  solitary  and  mortified. 
It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  tbe  dislike 
which  be  always  expressed  for  this  amuse- 
ment may  have  originated  in  some  bitter 
pan^,  felt  in  his  vouth,  on  seeing  "  the  lady 
of  ms  love  "  led  out  by  others  to.  the  gav 
dance  firom  which  he  was  himself  excluded. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  young  heiress 
of  Annesley  having  had  for  her  partner  (as 
often  happens  at  Matlock)  some  person 
with  whom  she  was  wholly  unacquainted, 
on  her  resuming  her  seat,  Byron  said  to  her 
pettishly,  " I  hope  you  like  vour  friend?" 
The  words  were  scarce  out  of  bis  lips  when 
he  was  accosted  by  an  ungainly-lookinf 
Scotch  lady,  who  rather  boisterously  claimed 
him  as  "  cousin,**  and  was  putting  his  pride 
to  the  torture  with  her  vulgarity,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  his  (^ir  companion  retort- 
ing archly  in  his  ear,  **  I  hope  jkw  like  your 
fiiend?" 

His  time  at  Annesley  was  mostly  passed 
in  riding  with  Afiss  Cbawofth  and  h^  cousin, 
sitting  m  idle  reverie,  as  was  bis  custom, 
pulling  at  his  handkerchief  or  in  firing  at  a 
door  which  opens  upon  the  terrace,  and 
which  still,  I  believe,  bean  tbe  marks  of  his 
shots.  But  bis  chief  delist  was  in  sitting 
to  heat  BGss  Chaworth  play ;  and  the  pretty 
Welsh  air,  "  Mary  Anne,"  was  (partly,  of 
course,  on  account  of  tbe  name)  his  especial 
fiivourite.  During  all  this  time  be  had  the 
pain  of  knowing  that  the  heart  of  her  he 
loved  was  occupied  by  another ;  —  that,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it, 

**  Her  d^  were  not  for  hfan ;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother.—  but  no  more." 

Neither  is  it,  indeed,  probable,  had  even 
her  affections  been  dbengaged,  that  Lord 
Byron  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  selected 
as  the  ofcjc^  ^  them.  A  seniority  of  two 
vears  gives  to  a  girl,  '^  on  tbe  eve  of  woman- 
hood," an  advance  into  life  with  which  the 
boy  keeps  no  proportionate  pace.  Miss 
Chawortn  looked  upon  Byron  as  a  mere 
school-boy.  He  was  in  his  manners,  too,  at 
that  period,  rough  and  odd,  and  (as  I  have 
heard  from  more  than  one  auarter)  by  no 
means  popular  among  girls  ot  his  own  age. 
If,  at  any  moment,  however,  he  had  flattered 


So  teen  bj  the  dying  lamp's  iltftil  U^t, 
Lifeless,  but  Ufs-llke.  and  awfbl  to  sight ; 
As  thejr  seem,  through  Oe  dimness,  about  to  come  down 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  fh>wn.** 
[See  Works,  p.  m.j 
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himself  wild  the  hope  of  being  loved  by  her, 
a  circumstance  mentioned  in  his  **  Memo- 
randa," as  one  of  the  most  painfiil  of  those 
hwniliations  to  which  the  defect  in  his  foot 
had  exposed  him,  must  have  let  the  truth  in, 
with  dreadful  certainty,  upon  his  heart.  He 
either  was  told  of,  or  overheard,  Miss  Cha- 
worth  saying  to  her  maid,  **  Do  you  think  I 
could  care  any  thing  for  that  lame  boy?" 
This  speech,  as  he  hmnself  described  it,  was 
like  a  shot  through  his  heart.  Though  late 
at  night  when  he  heard  it,  he  instantly 
darted  out  of  the  house,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing whither  he  ran,  never  stopped  till  he 
found  himself  at  Newstead. 

The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  his 
youthful  love,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  his  poems,  "  The  Dream,**  shows  how 
genius  and  feeling  can  elevate  the  realities 
of  this  life,  and  give  to  the  conmionest 
events  and  objects  an  undying  lustre.  The 
old  hall  at  Annesley,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  antique  oratory,**  will  long  call  up  to 
fancy  the  "  maiden  and  the  youth"  who  once 
stood  in  it :  while  the  image  of  the  **  lover's 
steed,**  though  suggested  by  the  unromantic 
race-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not  the  less 
conduce  to  the  ^neral  charm  of  the  scene, 
and  share  a  portion  of  that  light  which  only 
genius  could  shed  over  it.  ■ 

He  appears  already,  at  this  boyish  age,  to 
have  been  so  far  a  proficient  in  gallantry  as 
to  know  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the 
trophies  of  former  triumphs  in  achieving  new 
ones  ;  for  he  used  to  boast,  with  much  pride, 
to  Mss  Chaworth,  of  a  locket  which  some 
fair  favourite  had  given  him,  and  which  pro- 
bably may  have  been  a  present  fi-om  that 
pretty  cousin,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  such 
warmth  in  one  of  the  notices  abready  quoted. 
He  was  also,  it  appears,  not  a  little  aware 
of  his  own  beauty,  which,  notwithstanding 


*  C"  This  U  beautifully  expreued,  and  the  sentiment  if 
true  to  nature ;  but  we  cannot  thinly  it  peculiarly  appU- 
cable  to  the '  Dream.*  The  old  hall  of  Annetley  it  not  a 
common  object,  In  Itself,  and  still  less  so  is  *  the  ancient 
oratory.'  '  A  maiden  and  a'youth,*  are  doubtless  cmnmmi 
objecu  ;  but  have  not  such  common  objects  many 
millions  of  times— are  they  not  the  only  themes,  of  all 
most  impassioned  song  ?  As  to  the  lover's  •  steed,* — no 
more  poetical  animal  going  than  a  horse  I  Had  his  lord- 
ship been  about  to  mount  a  mule,  or  take  his  departure 
on  a  donkey,  it  might  have  required  all  his  genius  to 
throw  an  undying  lustre  over  *that  object'  and  'that 
event*  The  reader  might  have  thought  of  Peter  Bell. 
With  regard  to  the  race-ground  of  Nottingham,  as  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surfsce.  It  is  not  unromantic,  but 
quite  the  reverse ;  merely  as  a  race-ground,  it  will  be 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  of  ByTon*s  •  Dream.' 
Let  Mr.  Moore,  the  next  time  he  philosophises  on  the 
power  of  poetical  genius  to  shed  undying  lustre  on  *  the 
commonest  objects  and  events,*  turn  from  Byron  in  all  his 
glory,  to  Wordsworth  in  all  his— and  then  he  will  be 
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the  tendency  to  corpulence  derived  firom  his 
mother,  gave  promise,  at  this  time,  of  that 
peculiar  emression  into  which  his  features 
refined  and  kindled  afterwards. 

With  the  summer  hoHdays  ended  this 
dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Chaworth 
once  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took 
his  last  farewell  of  her  (as  he  himself  used 
to  relate)  on  that  hill  near  Annesley  ^  which, 
in  his  poem  of  **  The  Dream,**  he  describes 
so  happily  as  ''crowned  with  a  peculiar 
diadem.^  No  one,  he  declared,  could  have 
told  how  much  he  felt — for  his  countenance 
was  calm,  and  his  feeling  restrained.  "  The 
next  time  I  see  you,**  said  he  in  puting  with 
her,  **  I  suppose  you  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth  ',*• 
— and  her  answer  was,  **  I  hope  so.**  It  was 
before  this  interview  that  he  wrote,  with  a 
pencil,  in  a  volume  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
tetters,  belonging  to  her,  the  following  verses, 
which  have  never,  I  believe,  before  been  pub- 
lished«  : — 

**  Oh  Memory,  torture  me  no  more, 

The  present's  all  o*ercast ; 
My  hopes  of  ftiture  bliss  are  o*«r. 

In  mercy  veil  tb*  past. 
Why  bring  those  images  to  view 

I  henceforth  must  resign  ? 
Ah !  why  those  happy  hours  rraew. 

That  never  can  be  mine  ? 
Fast  pleasure  donUes  present  pain. 

To  sorrow  adds  regret. 
Regret  and  h(q[)e  are  both  in  vain, 

I  ask  but  to— forget." 

In  the  following  year,  1805,  Miss  Cha^ 
worth  was  marri^  to  his  successful  rival, 
Mr.  John  Musters ;  and  a  person  who  was 
present  when  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
event  was  communicated  to  him,  thus  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  he  received  it. 
—  "I  was  present  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
marriage.  His  mother  said, '  Byron,  I  have 
some  news  for  you.* — *  Well,  what  is  it?' — 


just  to  Nature  and  to  her  chosen  Bud.*' —Blaektoood, 
1680.] 

s  Among  the  unpublished  verses  of  his  in  my  pos- 
session, I  find  the  following  fragment,  written  not  long 
after  this  period:— 

**  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren. 

Where  my  liioughtless  childhood  stray'd. 
How  the  northern  tempests,  warring, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade ! 
*'  Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling. 
Former  favourite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling. 
Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.** 

[See  Works,  p.  3M.] 
s  The  lady's  husband,  for  some  time,  took  her  Cunoily 


*  These  stanias,  I  have  since  found,  are  not  Lord 
Byron's,  but  the  prodticiion  of  Lady  Tuite,  and  are  con- 
tained  in  a  volume  published  t^  hw  Ladyship  in  the  year 
1796. — Second  Edition, 
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*  Take  out  your  handkerchief  first,  for  you 
win  want  it.' —  *  Nonsense !  * — "Take  out 
your  handkerchief,  I  say.'  He  did  so,  to 
humour  her.  'Mss  Chaworth  is  married.' 
An  e]q>re8siofi  yery  peculiar,  impossible  to 
describe,  passed  oyer  hia  pal^  mce,  and  he 
hurried  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket, 
saying  with  an  affected  air  of  coldness  and 
nonchabmce,  'Is  that  all?*— 'Why,  I  ex- 
pected you  would  haye  been  plunged  in 
grief! ' — He  made  no  reply,  and  soon  began 
to  talk  about  something  else." 

His  pursuits  at  Harrow  continued  to  be 
of  the  same  truant  description  during  the 
whole  of  his  stay  there ;  —  "always,"  as  he 
sajTS  himself,  "cricketing,  rebelling',  rowing, 
ami  in  all  manner  of  mischief."  The  "  re- 
belfing,''  of  which  he  here  speaks,  (though 
it  never,  I  belieye,  proceeded  to  any  act  of 
riolence,)  took  place  on  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Druiry  fit>m  tiis  situation  as  head  master, 
when  three  candidates  for  the  yacant  chair 
presented  themselyes,— Mark  Drury,  Eyans, 
9Dd  Butkr.  On  the  first  movement  to  which 
this  contest  gave  rise  in  the  school,  young 
Wikhnan  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  for 
Bflark  Drunr,  while  Byron  at  first  held  him- 
8^  aloof  vrom  any.  Anxious,  however,  to 
have  him  as  an  ally,  one  of  the  Drury  Action 
said  to  Wildman — "Byron,  I  know,  will  not 
join,  because  he  doesn't  choose  to  act  se- 
cond to  any  one,  but,  by  giving  up  the  leader- 
ship to  him,  you  may  at  once  secure  him." 
This  WHdoaan  accordingly  did,  and  Byron 
took  the  command  of  the  party. 

The  violence  with  whicn  he  opposed  the 
dection  of  Dr.  Butler  on  this  occasion 
(chie^  torn  the  wani>  affection  which  he 
had  felt  towards  the  last  master)  continiled 
to  embitter  his  relations  with  that  gentleman 
darii^  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Harrow. 
Unh^ipfly  their  opportunities  of  collision 
were  the  more  fi-equent  fi'om  Byron's  being 
a  resident  in  Dr.  Butler's  house.  One  day 
the  yoong  rebel,  in  a  fit  oT  defiance,  tore 
down  aU  the  gratings  from  the  window  in 
the  haH ;  and  when  called  upon  by  his  host 
to  say  why  he  had  committed  this  violence, 
ai^wered,  with  stem  *  coolness,  "  Because 
they  darkened  the  hall."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  eiq>licitly,  and  so  &r  manfiilly,  avowed 
to  this  gentleman's  hcj&  the  pique  he  enter- 


1  Glbboo,  in  apeskiiig  of  pubtte  icboob,  ujt— **  The 
■iaie  Kane  of  a  rebeUkm  has  dlcplayed,  in  ttwir  true 
edoon,  tiie  mfniiten  and  i»BtrloCi  of  the  riling  gener- 
idoB.**  Soch  prognoitict,  however,  are  not  always  to  be 
NHed  on ; -.the  mild,  peacefVil  Addlsop  waf,  when  at 
Kteoi,  the  •occeMfbl  leader  of  a  barring-out, 

*  TUi  anecdote,  whidi  I  have  given  on  the  tettfanonjr 
ofoneof  Lord  Byron'a  ichooifeUows,  Dr.  Butler  himself 
ne,  hai  bat  very  little  fbondation  in  tacX.^Seeond 
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tained  against  him.  It  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary, at  the  end  of  a  term,  for  the  master 
to  invite  the  upper  boys  to  dine  with  him ; 
and  these  invitations  are  generally  considered 
as,  like  royal  ones,  a  sort  of  command. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  when  asked,  sent 
back  a  refiisal,  which  rather  surprising  Dr. 
Butler,  he,  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
occurred,  inquired  of  him,  in  tne  presence  of 
the  other  boys,  his  motive  for  this  step :  — 
"  Have  you  any  other  engagement  ?"—"  No, 
sir."  — "  But  you  must  have  some  reason. 
Lord  Byron."  —  "  I  have." — "  What  is  it  ?  " 
— -"Wliy,  Dr. Butler,"  replied  the younf  peer, 
with  proud  composure,  "  if  you  should  nap- 
pen  to  come  into  my  neighbourhood  when  I 
was  staying  at  Kewstead,  I  certainly  should 
not  ask  you  to  dine  with  me,  and  therefore 
feel  that  I  oucht  not  to  dine  with  you.^^ 

The  generafcharacter  which  he  bore  among 
the  masters  at  Harrow  was  that  of  an  idle 
boy,  who  would  never  learn  anything ;  and, 
as  far  as  r^arded  his  tasks  in  school,  this 
reputation  was,  by  his  own  avowal,  not  ill- 
founded.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  look 
through  the  books  which  he  had  then  in 
use,  and  which  are  scribbled  over  with  clumsy 
interlined  translations,  without  beine  struck 
with  the  narrow  extent  of  his  classic^  attain- 
ments. The  most  ordinary  Greek  words 
have  their  English  signification  scrawled 
under  them,  showing  too  plainly  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  famiuaris^  with  tibeir  mean- 
ing to  trust  himself  without  this  aid.  Thus, 
in  his  Xenophon  we  find  vioi,  young —  (rtu- 
liaaiVy  bodies  —  avOpmiroii  rote  ayaOoif,  good 
men,  &c,  &c  —  and  even  in  the  volumes  of 
Greek  plays  which  he  presented  to  the  library 
on  his  departure,  we  observe,  among  other 
instances,  the  common  word  xP^^^c  pro- 
vided with  its  English  representative  in  the 
margin. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  backwardness 
in  the  mere  verbal  scholarship,  on  which 
so  lar^ffe  and  precious  a  portion  of  life  is 
wasted^,  in  all  that  general  and  miscellaneous 
knowledge  which  is  alone  usefid  in  the  world, 
he  was  making  rapid  and  even  wonderfiil 
progress.  With  a  mind  too  in(|uisitive  and 
excursive  to  be  imprisoned  withm  statutable 
limits,  he  flew  to  subjects  that  interested  his 
already  manly  tastes,  with  a  zest  which  it  is 


>  It  it  deplorable  to  consider  the  loss  which  children 
make  of  their  time  at  most  schools,  employing,  or  rather 
casting  away,  six  or  seven  years  in  the  learning  of  words 
only,  and  that  very  imperfectly."—  Cowiey^Euays, 

"  Would  not  a  Chinese,  who  took  notice  of  our  way 
of  breeding,  be  apt  to  imagine  that  all  our  young  gen- 
tlemen were  designed  to  be  teachers  and  profeuors  of 
the  dead  languages  of  foreign  countries,  and  not  to  be 
men  of  business  hi  their  own  ?  "'- Locke  on  Edvcatkm. 
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in  Tain  to  expect  that  the  mere  pedantries 
of  school  cotud  inspire ;  and  the  irregular, 
but  ardent,  snatches  of  study  which  he  caught 
in  this  way,  me  to  a  nund  like  hia  an  uu* 
pulse  fonnurds,  which  left  more  disciplined 
and  plodding  competitors  £ur  behind.  The 
list,,  mdeed,  which,  he  has  lefb  on  record  of 
the  works,  in  all  departments  of  literature, 
which  he  thus  hastily  and  greedily  devoured 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  such  as 
almost  to  starde  belief — comprising,  as  it 
does,  a  range  and  vaaety  of  study,  which 
mi^t  make  much  older  **hdluone8  libro> 
mm  "  hide  their  heada^ 

Not  to  argue,  however,  fit^m  the  powers 
and  movements  of  a  mind  like  Byron's,  which 
might  well  be  allowed  to  take  a  privileged 
direction  of  its  own,  there  b  littie  doubt, 
that  to  en^  youth  of  talent  and  ambition,  the 
plan  of  mstmction  pursued  in  the  ereat 
schools  and  universities  of  Enffiaad,  wholly 
inadequate  as  it  is  to  the  intelSectual  wants 
of  the  age  >,  presents  an  alternative  of  evils 
not  alittle  embarrassing.  Difficult,nay,utter^ 
impossible,  as  he  will  find  it,  to  combine  a 
competent  acquisition  of  uaefiil  kno^dedge 
with  that  round  of  antiquated  studies  which 
a  pursuit  of  scholastic  honours  rsouires,  he 
must  either,  by  devoting  the  i^ole  of  his 
attention  and  ambition  to  the  latter  object, 
remain  i^orant  on  most  of  those  subjects 
upon  which  mind  grapples  with  mind  in  life, 
or  by  adopting,  as  Lord  Byron  and  other 
distinguished  persons  have  done,  the  con- 
trary system,  consent  to  pass  Sat  a*  dunce  or 
idler  in  the  schools,  in  order  to  affi>rd  him* 
self  even  a  chance  of  attaining  eminence  in 
the  world. 

From  the  memorandums  sor3)bled  by  the 
young  poet  in  his  school-books,  we  might 
almost  mncy  that;  even  at  so  early  an  age, 
he  had  a  sort  of  vague  presentiment  tfiftt 
everything  relating  to  him  would  one  dayhe 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  intereat.  The 
date  of  his  entrance  at  Harrow  3,  the  namea 
of  the  boys  who  were,  at  that  time,  monitors, 
the  list  of  hia  fl^ow  pupils  under  Doctor 
Ihtuy^, — all  are  noted  down  with  a  fond 
niinuteness,  as  if  to  form  points  of  retrospect 
in  his  ^fber-life ;  and  that  he  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  them  with  this  feeling  will  appear 
fit>m  one  touching  instance.    On  the  first 

I  *<  A  finlsbed  scholar  maj  cnerge  from  tlw  bead  of 
Weatmhttter  or  BtoM  In  total  Ignorance  of  the  bnclnen 
and  conTcwaiion  of  BntUah  geaUaoMn  In -the  latter  end 
of  the  eichteentfa  centnry.*' — OAAom. 

s  *'  Byron,  Hanow  on  the  BUI,  Iflddleeez,  Afnnmus 
Scholc  Ljronenslf  primus  In  anno  Domini  1801,  Ellison 
Dace.** 

"  Monitors,  1801. — Ellison,  Royston,  Hunxman,  Rash- 
lelgh,  Rokebj,  Leigh." 


e= 


leaf  of  his  '*  Scriptores  Graeci,*  we  find*  in 
his  schoolboy  hand,  thefbllowina  memorial.: 
— **  George  Gordon  Byron,.  Wednesday, 
June  26th,  a.  d«  1805,  3  quarters  of  an  hour 
past  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  3d  aehool, — 
Calvert,  monitor;  Tom  Wildman  on  my 
\e£t  hand  and  Long  on  my  right.  Harrow 
on  the  HilL"  Onthesame  leaC  wntteufhw 
years  after,  appears  thia  comment : — 


''B.  January  9di,  1809: — Of  the  four 
persons  whose  names  are  herementiDned,  one 
IS  dead,  another  in  a  distant  climate,  etU  se» 
parated,  and  not  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  sat  together  in  school,  and  none  are 
yet  twenty-one  years  of  aM.** 

The  vacation  of  1804*^  he  passed  with  his 
mother  at  Southwdl,  to  whicn  place  she  had 
removed  from  Nottingham,  in  toe  summer  of 
this  year,  having  taken  the  house  on  the 
Green  caJled  Burgage  Manor.  There  ia  a 
Southwell  play-bill  extant,  dated  August  8th, 
1804v  in  which  the  play  is  announced  as 
bespoke  ''bv  Mrs.  and  Lord  Byren."  The 
gentleman,  mym  whom  the  house  where  they 
resided  was  rented,  possesses  a  library  of 
some  extent,  which  the  young  poet,  he  says, 
ransacked  with  much  eagerness  on  his  first 
coming  to  Southwell ;  and  one  of  the  books 
that  most  particularly  en^ed  and  interested 
him  was,  as  may  be  easily  believed,  the  life 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 


CHAPTER  rV. 
1805—1807. 

TRINITY  COLLEi^E   CAMBRIDGE.  —  COLLEGE 
FRIENDSHIPS.  —  VISIT      TO     SOUTHWELL. 

—  THE    PIOOTS.  —  FAMILY     QUARREL. 

VOLUME  OP  POEMS  IN  THE  PRESS. — VISIT 
TO  HARROWGATE. — SOUTHWELL  PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS.  —  PUBUCATION  OF  THE 
POEMS  SUPPRESSED. — TRAITS  OF  CHA- 
RACTER AND  DISPOSITION.  —  PUBUCA- 
TION OF  "  HOURS  OP  IDLENESS." — HABITS 
AND  MODE  OF  LIFE. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1805,  he  was  re» 
moved  to  Trinity  College,  Osmbridge,  and 
his  feelings  on  the  change  from  his  beloved 


s  "  DnUT's  PupiU,  ISM.  —  Bjrroo,  Dnoy.  SUdalr. 
Hoare,  Bolder.  Anneslegr,  Calvert,  SCroi«,  Ackod,  Oor. 
don,  Dnunmond.*' 

4  During  one  of  the  Harrow  Tacatkms,  he 
time  in  the  house  of  the  Abb4  de  Ronflgny,  in 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  stodyinff  the  Frendi 
but  he  was,  according  to  tlie  AbM's  aooount,  rt 
giren  to  study,  and  spent  roost  of  his  tine  in 
fencing,  ftc.,  to  the  no  small  distartenee  of  the 
teacher  and  his  establishment. 
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Ida  to  ^tm  new  scene  of  life  are  thus  dea* 
crfted  by  faimedf  :-^ 

**  When  I  firet  went  up  to  college,  it  was 
a  new  and  a  hesvy-heaited  seene  for  me : 
Bndy^  I  so  much  djriiked  leaving  Hanow, 
that  though  it  was  time  (I  being  seventeen)* 
it  broke  mv  very  rest  for  the  last  quarter  widi 
Gonntine  the  da^  that  remained.  I  always 
haied  &rrow  till  the  hist  year  and  a  half, 
but  thor  I  liked  it.  Secondly,  I  wished  to 
go  to  Oxford,  and  not  to  Cambridge. 
Thirdly,  I  was  so  omipletely  alone  in  this 
new  worid,  that  it  hatt  broke  my  spirits. 
My  companiona  were  not  unsocial,  but  the 
contrary — lively,  hospitable,  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  gay  for  beyond  my  gaiety.  I 
nno^ed  with,  and  dined,  and  supped,  &c,, 
with  them  ;  but,  I  know  not  how>  it  was  one 
of  the  deadliest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  my 
life  to  fed  that  I  waa  no  longer  a  boy."i 

But  though,  for  a  tnne,  he  may  have  felt 
this  soil  oi  estEsngement  at  Cambridge,  to 
remain  long  without  attaching  himseUT  was 
not  in  bis  nature ;  and  the  friendship  which 
he  now  formed  with  a  youth  named 
Eddleston,  who  was  two  yeare  youngerthan 
himself,  even  exceeded  in  warmth  and  ro- 
maooe  all  his  sohoolbov  attachments.  This 
boy,  whose  musical  talents  fovt  drew  them 
bigether,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
Bcqoaiatance,  one  of  the  choir  at  Cambridge, 
though  he  afterwards,  it  appears,  entered 
into  a  mercantile  line  of  life ;  and  this  dis» 
pai%  m  their  stations  was  by  no  means 
without  its  charm  for  Byron^  as  gratifying  at 
once  both  his  prMe  and  good-nature,  and 
founding  the  tie  between  mem  on  the  mu- 
toally  dependent  rdadons  of  protection  on 
the  one  side,  and  gratitude  and  devotion  on 
the  other; — the  onty  relations^  according 
to  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  the  little  friendship 
dist  sti&  remains  in  the  world  is  to  be  founds 
It  WIS  upon  a  gift  presented  to  him  by 
Eddleston,  that  he  wrote  those  varses  en> 
tided  "  Hie  Cornelian^"  which  were  printed 
m  h»  first,  ui^rabliahed  volume,  and  of 
which  the  foUowvig  is  a  stanza : 

"  Soaw,  who  can  fneer  at  fHendihip*!  tlet, 
Hart  for  taj  wedmeu  oft  rvprored  me ; 
Yfllttm  tlwiinple  gift  I  prlM, 
For  1  am  snre  Uw  girer  lored  mt."  > 


^  D*  Who  wtth  the  weight  of  yean  would  with  to  bend, 
Wbeo  Tooth  itaelf  sonrlTe*  young  Love  and  Joy? 
Air!  happy  yeanl  once  more,  who  would  not  be  a 
boy?"  ChOde  Harold,  cVL.A.T^I 

[Mrior  and  infBrior.  **  whoM  fortunes  (aa 
it)  coMpi ahead  the  one  and  the  other;*' 
*[8eeWorks,p.S9S.] 

^  rnie  Clean  of  **  ChiUUih  RecoUeetiooi :  '*_ 
**  Now  lait.  but  neareet,  of  the  lodal  band, 
Scehcoeit,  open,  generous  Cleon  stand ; 


Another  fiieodship^of  a  less  unequal  kind, 
which  had  been  begun  atHarrow^  and  which 
he  continued  to  cultivate  during  his  first 
year  at  Cambridgje,  is  thus  interestingly  dwelt 
upon  in  one  of  ms  journals : — 

'*How  strange  are  my  thotights! — The 
reading  of  the  song  of  Muton,  *  Sidirina  foir,' 
has  brought  back  ui>on  me —  I  know  not  how 
or  why— the  happiest^  periiaps,  days  of  my 
life  (always  exiappting,  here  and  there,  a 
Harrow  holiday  in  the  two  latter  summers 
of  my  stay  there)  when  living  at  Cambridge 
with  Ed  wd  Noel  Lonff^  aSerwaids  ofthe 
Guards, — who,  after  naving  served  ho- 
nourably in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen 
(of  which  two  or  three  thousand  sooundreb 
yet  survive  in  pli^t  mid  pay),  was  drowned 
eariy  in  1800-,  on  his  pasaue  to  Lisbon  with 
his  regunent  in  the  St.  Qeorae  transport, 
which  was  run  foul  of  in  theni^t  by  another 
transport.  We  were  rival  swmuners — fond 
of  nding  —  reading  —  and  of  conviviality. 
We  had  been  at  Harrow  together;  but — 
there,  at  least — his  was  a  less  boisterous 
spirit  than  mine.  I  was  always  cricketing 
— rebelling — fitting — rouxing  (from  row, 
not  6oa^*4rowing,  a  di&rent  practice),  and  in 
all  manner  of  mischiefe ;  while  he  was  more 
sedate  and  polished.  At  Cambridge — both 
of  Trinity — my  spirit  radier  softoied,  or  his 
roughened,  for  we  became  veiy  great  friends. 
The  description  of  Sabrina's  seat»  reminds 
me  of  our  rivfd  feats  m  divmg.  Though 
Cam's  is  not  a  very  transhicent  wave,  it  was 
fourteen  feet  deep,  where  we  use  to  dive  for, 
and  pick  up — having  thrown  them  in  on 
purpose — plates,  egos,  and  even  shillings.  I 
remember,  m  particular,  there  was  the  stump 
of  a  tree  (at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep) 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  spot  where  we 
bathed  most  conmionly,ix>und  which  I  used  to 
ding,  and '  wonder  how  the  devil  I  came  there.* 

**  Our  evenmgs  we  passed  in  nmsio  (he 
was  musical,  and  phiyed  on  more  than  one 
instrument,  flute  and  violoncello),  in  wbdch  I 
was  audience ;  and  I  diink  that  our  chief 
beverage  was  sod&-water.  In  the  day  we 
rode,  bathed,  and  lounged,  reading  occa- 
fflonally.  I  remember  our  buying,  with  vast 
ahicrity,  Moore's  new  quarto  «  fin  1806),  and 
reading  it  together  in  tne  evenings. 


With  scarce  one  speok  to  doud  the  pleasing  scene. 
No  Tice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene : 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun ; 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  course  was  run.*' — 
IForJk«.p.4(H.] 
»  ["  Sabrina  «r. 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  ware, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
TIm  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair,**  ftc] 
•  C"  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poema;  by  Thomaa 
Moore,  Esq.'*] 
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'<  We  only  passed  the  summer  together ; 
— Long  had  sone  into  the  Guards  during  the 
year  I  passed  in  Notts,  away  from  college. 
Hit  friendship,  and  a  violent,  though  j^tire, 
love  and  passion — which  hdd  me  at  the 
same  peroid — were  the  then  romance  of  the 
most  romantic  peroid  of  my  life. 

**  I  remember  that,  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
Hobhouse  laughed  at  my  being  distressed  at 
Lone*s  death,  and  amused  himself  with 
makmg  epigrams  upon  his  name,  which  was 
susceptible  of  a  pun — Long,  short,  &c.  But 
three  years  after,  he  had  ample  leisure 
to  repent  it,  when  our  mutual  friend,  and  his, 
Hobhouse*s,  particular  friend,  Charles  Mat- 
thews, was  drowned  also,  and  he  himself  was 
as  much  affected  by  a  simUar  calamity.  But  / 
did  not  pay  him  back  in  puns  and  epigrams, 
for  I  valued  Matthews  too  much  myself  to 
do  so ;  and,  even  if  I  had  not,  I  shomd  have 
respected  his  griefs. 

"  Long's  father  wrote  to  me  to  write  his 
son*s  epitaph.  I  promised — but  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  complete  it  He  was  such  a 
good  amiable  being  as  rarely  remains  long  in 
this  world ;  with  talent  and  accomplishments, 
too,  to  make  him  the  more  re^^ted.  Yet, 
although  a  cheerful  companion,  he  had 
strange  melancholy  thoughts  sometimes.  I 
remember  once  that  we  were  going  to  his 
uncle*s,  I  think — I  went  to  accompany  him 
to  Uie  door  merely,  in  some  Upper  or  Lower 
Grosvenor  or  Brook  Street,  I  forget  which, 
but  it  was  in  a  street  leading  out  of  some 
square, — he  told  me  that,  the  night  before, 
he  *  had  taken  up  a  pistol — not  luiowing  or 
examining  whether  it  was  loaded  or  no — 
and  had  snapped  it  at  his  head,  leaving  it  to 
chance  whether  it  might  or  might  not  be 
chai^d.'  The  letter,  too,  which  he  wrote 
me  on  leavinf  college  to  join  the  Guards, 
was  as  mdandioly  in  its  tenour  as  it  could 
well  be  on  such  an  occasion.  But  he 
showed  nothing  of  this  in  his  deportment, 
being  mild  and  gentle ;— rand  yet  with  much 
turn  for  the  ludicrous  in  his  disposition. 
We  were  both  much  attached  to  Harrow, 
and  sometimes  made  excursions  there  to- 
gether from  London  to  revive  our  schoolboy 
recollections." » 

These  affecting  remembrances  are  con- 
tamed  in  a  Journal  which  he  kept  during  his 
residence  at  Ravenna,  in  1821,  and  they  are 


'  ['*-— ere  ]r(minTer  lamp  of  night 
Hm  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light, 
I  trait  that  we,  my  gentle  friend. 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Abore  the  dear-lored  peacefiil  seat, 
Which  once  contained  our  youth's  retreat ; 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew* 
Well  mingle  in  the  festtre  crew.** 
Lfna  to  E,  N.  Long,  E$q.    See  Works,  p.  414.] 


rendered  sdll  more  touching  and  remarkable 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  thev  were 
noted  down.  Domesticated  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  even  connected  with  foreign  con- 
spirators, whose  arms,  at  the  moment  he  was 
writing,  were  in  his  house,  he  could  yet  thus 
wholly  disengaee  himself  from  the  scene 
around  him,  and  borne  away  by  the  current 
of  memoiy  into  other  times,  five  over  the 
lost  friendships  of  his  boyhood  again.  An 
English  gentleman  (Mr.  Wathen)  who  called 
upon  him,  at  one  of  his  residences  in  Italy, 
having  happened  to  mention  in  conversation 
that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Long,  from 
that  moment  Lord  Byron  treated  him  ^ith 
the  most  marked  kincmess,  and  talked  with 
him  of  Long,  and  of  his  anuable  qualities,  till 
(as  this  gentleman  says)  the  tears  could  not 
be  conc^ed  in  his  eyes. 

Li  the  summer  of  this  year  (1806)  he,  as 
usual,  joined  his  mother  at  Southwell, — 
amonff  the  small,  but  select,  society  of  which 
place  ne  had,  during  his  visits,  formed  some 
mdmacies  and  firiendships,  the  memory  of 
which  is  still  cherished  there  fondly  and 
proudly.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
the  bnef  and  bewildering  mterval  which  he 
passed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  company  of 
Miss  Chaworth,  it  was  at  Southwell  alone 
that  an  opportunity  was  ever  afforded  him 
of  profiting  by  the  bland  influence  of  female 
society,  or  of  seeing  what  woman  is  in  the 
true  sphere  of  her  virtues,  home.  The 
amiable  and  intelli^nt  family  of  the  Pigots 
received  him  withm  their  circle  as  one  of 
themselves ;  and  in  the  Rev.  John  Becher  ^ 
the  youthfrd  poet  found  not  only  an  acute 
and  judicious  critic,  but  a  sincere  friend. 
There  were  also  one  or  two  other  fiunilies 
— as  the  Leacrofts,  the  Housons — among 
whom  his  talents  and  vivacity  made  him 
always  welcome;  and  the  proud  shyness 
with  which,  through  the  whole  of  his  mi- 
nority, he  kept  aloof  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  famiBarised  away  by  the 
small,  cheerful  society  of  Southwell  One 
of  the  most  intimate  and  valued  of  his  frienck, 
at  this  period,  has  given  me  the  following 
account  of  her  first  acquaintance  with  him  : 
— "  The  first  time  I  was  introduced  to  him 
was  at  a  party  at  his  mother's,  when  he  was 
so  shy  that  she  was  forced  to  send  for  him 
three  times  before  she  could  persuadeihim 

s  A  gentleman  who  has  since  honourably  distinguished 
himself  by  his  philanthropic  plans  and  suggestions  for 
that  most  important  obiect,  the  amelioration  of  the  con* 
diticm  or  the  poor.  [Now  prubendary  of  Southwell,  and 
author  of  several  TaluaUe  works  on  the  Constitution  of 
Friendly  Societies,  the  regulation  of  Prisons  and  Peni- 
tentiaries, &c] 
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to  come  into  the  drawing-room,  to  play  with 
the  yomig  people  at  a  round  game.  He 
was  then  a  fat  bashful  boy,  with  his  hair 
combed  straight  over  his  forehead,  and  ex- 
tremely like  a  miniature  picture  that  his 
mother  had  painted  l>y  M.  de  Chambruland. 
The  next  morning  Mrs.  Byron  brought  him 
to  call  at  our  house,  when  he  still  continued 
shy  and  formal  in  his  manner.  The  conver- 
sation turned  upon  Cheltenham,  where  we 
bad  been  staying,  the  amusements  there,  the 
plays,  &C. ;  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen 
the  character  of  Gabriel  Lackbrain  very  well 
performed.  His  mother  getting  up  to  go, 
De  accompanied  her,  making  a  formal  bow, 
and  I,  in  allusion  to  the  play,  said,  **  Good 
by.  Gaby.**  His  countenance  lifted  up, 
his  handsome  mouth  displayed  a  broad  grin, 
aO  his  shyness  vanished,  never  to  return, 
and,  upon  his  mother's  saying  *  Come, 
Byron,  are  you  ready?' — no,  she  might  go 
by  herself  he  would  stay  and  talk  a  little 
Un^er ;  and  fit>m  that  moment  he  used  to 
come  in  and  go  out  at  all  hours,  as  it  pleased 
him,  and  in  our  house  considered  nimself 
perfectlv  at  home." 

To  this  lady  was  addressed  the  earliest 
letter  from  his  pen  that  has  fallen  into  my 
hands.    He  corresponded  with  many  of  his 
Harrow  friends,  —  with  Lord  Clare,  Lord 
Powerscourt',  Mr.  William  Peel*,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bankes^,  and  others.    But  it  was  then 
little  foreseen  what  general  interest  would 
I  one  day  attach  to  these  schoolboy  letters ; 
I  and  accordingly,  as  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  lament,  there  are  but  few  of  them 
now  in  existence.    The  letter,  of  which  I 
hare  spoken,  to  his  Southwell  friend,  though 
containing  nothing  remarkable,  is  perhaps  tor 
that  very  reason  worth  insertion,  as  serving 
to  show,  on  comparing  it  with  most  of  its 
soccesBors,  how  rapidly  his  mind  acquired 
confidence  in  its  powers.    There  is,  indeed, 
one  dunn  for  the  eye  of  curiosity  in  hb 
juvenile  manuscripts,  which  they  necessarily 
want  in  their  printed  form ;  and  that  is  the 
I  strong  evkience  of  an  irregular  education 
I  which  they  exhibit, — the  unformed    and 
'  childish  handwritine,  and,  now  and  then, 
'  even  defective  spemng,  of  him  who,  in  a 
I  very  few  years  after,  was  to  start  up  one  of 
the  giants  of  EngUsh  literature. 

LtTTM  I.         TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

Bturgige  Bfanor,  August  29. 1804. 

"  I  received  the  arms,  my  dear  Miss  Pigot, 
and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 

'  [fiichtfd  Winffield,  fifth  Tiacoimt  Powencourt  Hit 
^'^'ia^  WM  born  SepCemter,  1790,  and  died  August, 

isa.) 


trouble  you  have  taken.  It  is  impossible  I 
should  have  any  &uit  to  find  with  them. 
The  sight  of  the  drawings  gives  me  great 
pleasure  for  a  double  reason, — in  the  first 
place,  they  will  ornament  my  books,  in  the 
next,  they  convince  me  that  ^^  have  not 
entirely  Jorgot  me.  I  am,  however,  sorry 
you  do  not  return  sooner — you  have  already 
been  gone  an  age.  I  perhaps  may  have 
taken  my  departure  for  London  before  you 
come  back  ;  but,  however,  I  will  hope  not. 
Do  not  overlook  my  watch-riband  and  purse, 
as  I  wish  to  carry  them  with  me.  Your 
note  was  given  me  by  Harry,  at  the  play, 

whither  I  attended  Miss  L and  Ih*. 

8  ;  and  now  I  have  sat  down  to 

answer  it  before  I  go  to  bed.  If  I  am  at 
Southwell  when  you  return, — and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  soon,  for  I  very  much 
regret  your  sibsence, — I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  vou  sing  my  favourite,  '  The  Maid  of 
Lodi.  My  mother,  together  with  mjrsel^ 
desires  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to 
Mrs.  Pigot,  and,  believe  me,  my  dear  Miss 
Pigot,  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend, 
**  Bybon." 

"  P.  S.  If  you  think  proper  to  send  me 
any  answer  to  this,  I  shall  be  extremely 
happy  to  receive  it.    Adieu. 

**  r.  S.  2d.  As  you  say  you  are  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  knitting,  I  hope  it  don't  give 
you  too  much  trouble.  Go  on  tiowfyt  but 
surely.    Once  more,  adieu." 

We  shall  oflen  have  occasion  to  remark 
the  fidelity  to  early  habits  and  tastes  by 
which  Lord  Byron,  though  in  other  respects 
so  versatile,  was  distinguished.  In  the  ju- 
venile letter,  just  cited,  there  are  two  cha- 
racteristics of  this  kind  which  he  preserved 
unaltered  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
—  namely,  his  punctuality  in  inomediately 
answering  letters,  and  his  love  of  the  simplest 
ballad  music.  Among  the  chief  fevourites 
to  which  this  latter  taste  led  him  at  this 
time  were  the  songs  of  the  Duenna,  which 
he  had  the  &>od  taste  to  delight  in ;  and 
some  of  his  Harrow  contemporaries  still  re- 
member the  joyousness  with  which,  when 
dining  with  his  friends  at  the  memorable 
mother  Barnard's,  he  used  to  roar  out, 
"  This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table." 

His  visit  to  Southwell  this  summer  was 
interrupted,  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
by  one  of  those  explosions  of  temper  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Byron,  to  which,  fit>m  his  ear- 
liest childhood,  he  had  been  but  too  well 
accustomed,  and  in  producing  which  his  own 

a  [The  Right  Honotvoble  WillUun  Yatet  Peel,  member 
of  parliament  for  Tamworth,  1830.] 

s  [William  Banket,  Esq.,  the  well  known  Eastern  tra* 
Teller.]  ^ 
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rebel  spirit  was  not  always,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, entirely  blameless.  In  all  his  por- 
traits of  himself,  so  dark  is  the  pencil  which 
he  employs,  that  the  following  account  of 
his  own  temper,  from  one  of  his  journals, 
must  be  taken  with  a  due  portion  of  that 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  which  his  style 
of  self-portraiture,  **  overshadowing  even  the 
shade,"  requires. 

"  In  all  other  respects,"  (he  says,  after 
mentioning  his  iniant  passion  for  Mary  DuflT,) 
"  I  differ^  not  at  all  from  other  children, 
being  neither  tall  nor  short,  dull  nor  witty, 
of  my  age,  but  rather  lively — except  in  my 
sullen  moods,  and  then  I  was  always  a  Devil. 
They  once  ^in  one  of  my  silent  races) 
wrenched  a  luiife  from  me,  which  I  liad 
snatched  from  table  at  Mrs.  B.'s  dinner  (I 
always  dined  earlier),  and  applied  to  my 
breast ; — but  this  was  three  or  four  years 
afrer,  just  before  the  late  Lord  B.'s  decease. 

"  My  oti^nsible  temper  has  certainly  im- 
provecl  in  later  years ;  but  I  shudder,  and 
must,  to  my  latest  hour,  regret  the  conse- 
quence of  it  and  my  passions  combined. 
One  event — but  no  matter — there  are  others 
not  much  better  to  think  of  also — and  to 
them  I  give  the  preference 

"  But  I  hate  dwelling  upon  incidents. 
My  temper  is  now  under  management  — 
rarely  loud^  and  when  loud,  never  deadly. 
It  is  when  silent,  and  I  feel  my  forehead 
and  my  cheek  paling,  that  I  cannot  control 

it;  and  then but  unless  there  is  a 

woman  (and  not  any  or  every  woman)  in  the 
way,  I  have  sunk  into  tolerable  apathy.** 

Between  a  temper  at  all  resembling  this, 
and  the  loud  hurricane  bursts  of  Mrs.  B}Ton, 
the  collision,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  a 
little  formidable  ;  and  the  age  at  which  the 
young  poet  was  now  arrived,  when — as  most 
parents  feel — the  impatience  of  youth  begins 
to  champ  the  bit,  would  but  render  the  oc- 
casions for  such  shocks  more  fretjuent.  It 
is  told,  as  a  curious  proof  of  theu*  opinion 
of  each  other's  violence,  that,  after  parting 
one  evening  in  a  tempest  of  this  kind,  they 
were  known  each  to  go  privately  that  night 
to  the  apothecary's,  inquiring  anxiously 
whether  tne  other  had  bKBen  to  purchase 
poison,  and  cautioning  the  vender  of  drugs 
not  to  attend  to  such  an  application,  if  made. 

It  was  but  rarely,  however,  that  the  young 
lord  allowed  himself  to  be  provoked  into 
more  than  a  passive  share  in  these  scenes. 
To  the  boisterousness  of  his  mother  he  would 
oppose  a  civil  and,  no  doubt,  provoking 
suence, — bowing  to  her  but  the  more  pro- 
foundly the  higher  her  voice  rose  in  the 
scale.  In  general,  however,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  a  storm  was  at  hand,  in  flight 
lay  hb  only  safe  resource.     To  this  summary 


expedient  he  was  driven  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking ;  but  not  till  after  a 
scene  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Byron,  in  which  the  violence  of  her  temper 
had  proceeded  to  lengths,  that,  however  out- 
rageous they  may  be  deemed,  were  not,  it 
appears,  unusual  with  her.  The  poet, 
Young,  in  describing  a  temper  of  this  sort, 
says  — 

'*  The  cups  and  uucers,  in  a  whirlwind  fent. 
Just  intimate  the  lady's  discontent." 

But  poker  and  tongs  were,  it  seems,  the 
missiles  which  Mrs.  Byron  preferred,  and 
which  she,  more  than  once,  sent  resounding 
after  her  fiigitive  son.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, he  was  but  just  in  time  to  avoid  a 
blow  aimed  at  him  with  the  former  of  these 
weapons,  and  to  make  a  hasty  escape  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood; 
I  where,  concerting  the  best  means  of  baflling 
pursuit,  he  decided  upon  an  instant  flight  to 
London.  The  letters,  which  I  am  about  to 
give,  were  written,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  to  some  friends  at  Southwell, 
from  whose  kind  interference  in  his  behalf, 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  blame  of 
the  quarrel,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  did 
not  rest  with  him.  The  first  is  to  Mr.  Pigot, 
a  young  gentleman  about  the  same  age  as 
himself,  who  had  just  returned,  for  the  va- 
cation, from  Edinburgh,  where  he  was,  at 
that  time,  pursuing  his  medical  studies. 


^- 


Lrma  2. 


TO  MB.  PIGOT. 


**  16.  PiccadiUy,  August  9. 1806. 

"  My  dear  Pigot, 

**  Many  thanks  for  your  amusing  nar- 
rative of  the  last  proceedmgs  of  my  amiable 
Alecto,  who  now  b^ins  to  feel  the  efiects  of 
her  folly.  I  have  just  received  a  penitential 
epistle,  to  which,  apprehensive  of  pursuit,  I 
have  despatched  a  moderate  answer,  with  a 
kind  of  promise  to  return  in  a  fortnight ;  —  I 
this,  however  (entre  notu),  I  never*  mean  to  \ 
ftilfil.  Her  soft  warblings  must  have  de-  i 
lighted  her  auditors,  her  higher  notes  being 
particularly  musical,  and  on  a  calm  moon- 
light evenmg  would  be  heard  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Had  I  been  present  as  a  spectator, 
nothing  would  have  pleased  me  more ;  but 
to  have  come  forward  as  one  of  the  *  dramatis 
personae' — St.  Dominic  defend  me  from 
such  a  scene  I  Seriously,  your  mother  has 
laid  me  under  great  obligations,  and  you, 
with  the  rest  of  your  family,  merit  my  warmest 
thanks  for  yourldnd  connivance  at  my  escape 
from  •  Mrs.  Byron  nriosa* 

"  Oh !  for  tne  pen  of  Ariosto  to  rehearse, 
in  epic,  the  scoldmg  of  that  momentous  eve, 
—  or  rather,  let  me  invoke  the  shade  of 
Dante  to   inspire  me,    for   none   but   the 
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author  of  the  Inferno  could  properly  preside 
over  such  an  attempt.  But,  perhaps,  where 
the  pen  might  Bdl^  the  pencil  woulcl  succeed. 
What  a  group ! — ^Mrs.  B.  the  principal  figure ; 
you  cramming  your  ears  with  cotton,  as 
the  only  antidote  to  total  deafiiess;  Mrs. 
— —  in  vain  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the 
wrath  of  the  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelp  ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  Elizabeth  and 
WoHtky^  —  wonderful  to  relate !  —  both  de- 
prived of  their  parts  of  speech,  and  bringing 
up  the  rear  in  mute  astonishment.  How 
did  S.  B.  receive  the  intelligence?  How 
many  i7t0i#  did  he  utter  on  so  facetkms  an 
erent?  In  your  next  inform  me  on  this 
pointy  and  wlmt  excuse  you  made  to  A.  You 
are  probably,  by  this  time,  tired  of  deciphering 
this  hieroglvpmcal  letter ; — like  Tony  Lump- 
kin, you  will  pronounce  mine  to  be  'a  d d 

up  and  down  hand/  All  Southwell,  without 
donbt,  is  involved  in  amazement.  Apropos, 
how  does  my  blue-eyed  nun,  the  fair  ♦♦ '?  Is 
she  *  mbed  m  uMe  garb  cf  woe  t* 

**  Here  I  remain  at  least  a  week  or  ten 
days ;  previous  to  my  departure  you  shall 
rccove  my  address,  but  what  it  will  be  I 
have  not  determined.  My  lodgings  must  be 
kept  secret  from  Mrs.  B.  You  may  present 
my  compliments  to  her,  and  say  any  attempt 
to  pursue  me  will  fail,  as  I  have  taken  fnea- 
sures  to  retreat  immediately  to  Portsmouth, 
on  the  first  intimation  of  her  removal  from 
Southwell.  You  may  add,  I  have  now  pro- 
ceeded to  a  friend's  house  in  the  country, 
there  to  remain  a  fortnight. 

"I  have  now  blotted  (I  must  not  say 
written)  a  complete  double  letter,  and  in 
return  shall  expect  a  momtrout  btidgef. 
Without  doubt,  the  dames  of  Southwell  re- 
probate the  pernicious  example  I  have  shown, 
and  tremble  lest  their  babes  should  disobey 
thor  mandates,  and  quit,  in  dudgeon,  theu* 
mammas  on  any  grievance.  Adieu.  When 
you  b«tn  your  next,  drop  the  *  lordship,'  and 
put  *  Byron'  in  its  place.  Believe  me 
youre,  &c.  "  Byron." 

From  the  succeeding  letters,  it  will  be 

seen  that  Mrs.  Byron  was  not  behind  hand, 

I  m   enogy  and   decision,   with   his   young 

'  Lordship,  but  inunediately  on  discovering  his 

ffight,  set  off  after  him. 

Lnro  3.         TO  MISS  PIGOT. 
I      • 

**  London,  Augiut  10. 1806. 

I  **  My  dear  Bridget, 

I  "  As  I  have  already  troubled  vour  bro- 
ker with  more  than  he  will  find  pleasure  in 
^^ecbheiing,  vou  are  the  next  to  whom  I 

I  8™  assign  the  employment  of  perusing  this 

Ij  •econd  epistle.    You  will  perceive  fi-om  my 


first,  that  no  idea  of  Mrs.  B.'s  arrival  had 
disturbed  me  at  the  time  it  was  written  ;  not 
so  the  present,  since  the  appearance  of  a 
note  firom  the  iliustriota  caute  of  my  suddeti 
decampment  has  driven  the  'natural  ruby 
fix)m  my  cheeks,'  and  completelyblanched 
my  woe-begone  countenance.  This  gun- 
powder intimation  of  her  arrival  (confound 
her  activity!)  breathes  less  of  terror  and 
dismay  than  you  will  probably  imamne,  from 
the  volcanic  temperament  of*^  her  ladyship  ; 
and  concludes  with  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance of  all  present  motion  being  prevented 
by  the  fiitigue  of  her  journey,  for  which  my 
blessjngi  are  due  to  the  rough  roads  and 
restive  quadrupeds  of  his  Migesty's  highways. 
As  I  have  not  the  smallest  mchnation  to  be 
chased  round  the  country,  I  shall  e'en  make 
a  merit  of  necessity ;  and  since,  like  Mac- 
beth, '  they've  tied  me  to  the  stake,  I  cannot 
fly ,'  I  shdl  imitate  that  valorous  tyrant,  and 
'  bear-like  fight  the  course/  all  escape  being 
precluded.  I  can  now  engage  with  less 
disadvantage,  having  drawn  uie  enemy  from 
her  intrendiments,  though,  like  theprotoii/pe 
to  whom  I  have  compared  myself,  with  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  knocked  on  the 
head.  However,  *  lay  on  Msicdxiff,  and  d  d 
be  he  who  first  cries.  Hold,  enough.' 

**  I  shall  remain  in  town  for,  at  least,  a 
week,  and  expect  to  hear  from  you  before  its 
expiration.  I  presume  the  printer  has 
brought  you  the  offspring  of  my  poetic  mania. 
Remember  in  the  first  line  to  read  '  loud  the 
winds  whistle,'  instead  of  *  round,'  which  that 
blockhead  Ridge  has  inserted  by  mistake, 
and  makes  nonsense  of  the  whole  stanza. 
Addiol  —  Now  to  encounter  my  Hydra, 
Yours  ^er." 


Lkttbr  4. 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


**  London,  Sunday,  midnight,  Auguit  10. 1806. 
"  Dear  Pigot, 

"  This  aitomthmg  packet  will,  doubtless, 
amaze  you;  but  having  an  idle  hour  this 
evening,  I  wrote  the  enclosed  stanzas,  which 
I  request  you  will  deliver  to  Ridge,  to  be 
printed  teparaie  from  my  other  compositions, 
as  you  will  perceive  them  to  be  improper 
for  the  perusal  of  ladies ;  of  course,  none  of 
the  females  of  your  family  must  see  them. 
I  offer  1000  apologies  for  the  trouble  I  have 
given  you  in  tnis  and  other  instances.  Yours 
truly." 

Lnrsm  6.  TO  MR.  PIGOT. 

**  PtccadUlf,  August  16. 1806. 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say  with  Caesar,  *  Veni, 
vidi,  vici :'  however,  the  most  important 
part  of  his  laconic  account  of  success  ap- 
plies to  my  present  situation ;  for,  though 
Mrs.  Byron  took  the  trouble  of  *  conrntg,*  and 
D  a 
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*  seehigy  yet  your  humble  servant  proved  the 
victor.  After  an  obstmate  engagement  of 
some  hours,  in  which  we  suffered  consider- 
able damage,  from  the  quickness  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  thev  at  length  retired  in  con- 
fusion, leaving  behind  the  ardll^,  field 
equipage,  and  some  prisoners :  their  defeat 
is  decbive  for  the  present  campaign.  To 
speak  more  intelligibly,  Mrs.  B.  returns  im- 
mediately, but  I  proceed,  with  all  my  laurels,, 
to  Worthing,  on  the  Sussex  coast ;  to  which 
place  you  ^nll  address  (to  be  left  at  the  post 
office)  your  next  epistle.  By  the  enclosure 
of  a  second  gingle  of  rhyme,  you  will  probably 
conceive  my  muse  to  be  vastly  proUfic ;  her 
inserted  production  was  brought  forth  a  few 
years  ago,  and  found  bv  accident  on  Thurs- 
day amons  some  old  papers.  I  have  recopied 
it,  and,  adding  the  proper  date,  reauest  that 
it  may  be  printed  with  the  rest  of  tne  family. 
I  thought  vour  sentiments  on  the  last  bant- 
ling would  coincide  with  mine,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  give  it  any  other  garb,  being 
founded  onjhctt.  Mv  stay  at  Worthing  will 
not  exceed  three  weeks,  and  you  may  possh- 
hly  behold  me  again  at  Southwell  the  middle 
of  September. 

""Will  you  desire  Ridse  to  suspend  the 
printing  of  my  poems  till  he  hears  further 
from  me,  as  I  nave  determined  to  ^ve  them 
a  new  form  entirely.  This  prohibition  does 
not  extend  to  the  two  last  pieces  I  have  sent 
with  my  letters  to  you.  You  will  excuse 
the  </ti//  vamty  of  this  epistle,  as  my  brain  is 
a  chaos  of  absurd  images,  and  full  of  business, 
preparations,  and  projects. 

"  I  shall  expect  an  answer  with  impatience ; 
— believe  me,  there  is  nothing  at  this 
moment  could  g^ve  me  greater  delight  than 
your  letter. 

Lettbr  6.  TO  MIU  PIGOT. 

'*  London,  Auguft  18.  1806. 

"  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for 
Worthing,  and  write  merely  to  request  you 
will  send  that  idle  scoundrel  Charles  with  my 
horses  immediately;  tell  him  I  am  exces- 
sively provoked  he  has  not  made  his  appear- 
ance before,  or  written  to  inform  me  of  the 
cause  of  his  delay,  particularly  as  I  supplied 
him  with  money  for  his  journey.    On  no 

{pretext  is  he  to  postpone  his  mardi  one  day 
onger;  and  if,  in  obedience  to  the  ca- 
prices of  Mrs.  B.  (who,  I  presume,  is  again 
spreading  desolation  through  her  little  mo- 
narchy), he  thinks  proper  to  disregard  my 
positive  orders,  I  shall  not,  in  future,  consider 
nim  as  my  servant.  He  must  bring  the  sur- 
geon's bill  with  him,  which  I  will  discharge 
immediately  on  receiving  it.  Nor  can  I 
conceive  the  reason  of  lus  not  acquainting 
Frank  with  the  state  of  my  imfbrtunate  qua^ 


0= 


drupeds.  Dear  Pigot,  forgive  this  petulant 
efil^on,  and  attribute  it  to  the  idle  conduct 
of  that  precious  rascal,  who,  instead  of  obey- 
ing my  mjunctions,  is  sauntering  through  the 
streets  of  that  political  Pandemonium,  Not- 
tingham. Present  my  remembrances  to  your 
fiunUy  and  the  Leacrofb,  and  believe  me,  &c 
"  P.  S.  I  delegate  to  you  the  unpleasant 
task  of  despatching  him  on  his  journey  -— 
Mrs.  B.'s  orders  to  the  contrary  are  not  to 
be  attended  to :  he  is  to  proceed  first  to 
London,  and  then  to  Worthmg,  without  de- 
lay. Every  thing  I  have  l^  must  be  sent 
to  London.  My  Poetics  you  will  pack  up 
for  the  same  place,  and  not  even  reserve  a 
copy  for  yourself  and  sister,  as  I  am  about 
to  give  tnem  an  entire  new  firm :  when  they 
are  complete,  you  shall  have  the  first  fruits, 
Mrs.  B.  on  no  account  is  to  «^  or  touch 
them.    Adieu.* 


Lbtter  7. 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


**  Little  Hampton,  August  96. 1806. 

'*  I  this  morning  received  your  epistle, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  send  for  to  Wor- 
thing, whence  I  have  removed  to  this  place, 
on  the  same  coast,  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  former.  You  will  probably  not  be 
displeased  with  this  letter,  when  it  informs 
you  that  I  am  30,000/.  richer  than  I  was  at 
our  parting,  having  just  received  intelligence 
from  my  lawyer  that  a  cause  has  been  gained 
at  Lancaster  assizes,  which  will  be  worth 
that  sum  by  the  time  I  come  of  age.  Mrs. 
B.  is,  doubtless,  acquainted  of  this  acom- 
sition,  thouffh  not  apprised  of  its  exact  value^ 
of  which  she  had  better  be  ignorant ;  for 
her  behaviour  under  any  sudden  piece  of 
favourable  intelligence,  is,  if  possible,  more 
ridiculous  than  her  detestable  conduct  on 
the  most  trifling  circumstances  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature.  You  may  ^ve  m3r  compli- 
ents  to  her,  and  say  that  her  detaining  my 
servant's  things  shall  only  lengthen  ray  ab- 
sence ;  for  unless  they  are  immediately 
despatched  to  16.  Piccadilly,  together  with 
those  which  have  been  so  long  delayed, 
belonging  to  mj^self,  she  shall  never  again 
behold  my  radiant  countcmnice  illuminating 
her  gloomy  mansion.  If  they  are  sent,  I 
may  probably  appear  in  less  than  two  years 
fix)m  the  date  or  my  present  epistle. 

"  Metrical  compliment  is  an  ample  reward 
for  my  strains :  you  are  one  of  the  few  vo- 
taries of  Apollo  who  unite  the  sciences  over 
which  that  deity  presides.  I  wish  you  to 
send  my  poems  to  my  lodgings  in  London 
immediately,  as  I  have  several  alterations 
and  some  additions  to  make ;  every  copy 
must  be  sent,  as  I  am  about  to  amend  them, 
and  you  shall  soon  behold  them  in  all  their 
glory.     I  hope  you  have  kept  them  from  that 
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upas  tree,  that  antidote  to  the  arts,  Mrs.  B. 
JEntre  nous, — you  may  expect  to  see  me  soon. 
Adieu.    Yours  ever." 

From  these  letters  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Lord  Byron  was  already  engaged  in 
preparii^a  collection  of  his  poems  for  the 
press.  The  idea  of  printing  them  first  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  pNarlour  of  that  cottage 
wfaichy  during  his  visits  to  Southwell,  had 
becmne  his  adopted  home.  Bliss  Pigot,  who 
was  not  before  aware  of  his  turn  for  versi- 
fying, had  been  reading  aloud  the  poems  of 
Bums,  when  young  Byron  said  tnat  "he, 
too,  was  a  poet  sometimes,  and  would  write 
down  for  her  some  verses  of  his  own  which 
he  remembered."  He  then,  with  a  pencil, 
wrote  those  lines,  b^iuning  "  Li  tnee  I 
fondly  hoped  to  clasp  >,"  whidi  were  printed 
in  his  first  unpublished  volume,  but  are  not 
contained  in  tne  editions  that  followed.  He 
also  repeated  to  her  the  verses  I  have 
already  referred  to,  "  When  to  this  airy  hall 
my  fethers*  voice  ^,*'  so  remarkable  for  the 
anticipadoDS  of  his  future  fiune  that  glimmer 
through  them. 

From  this  moment  the  desire  of  appearing 
ia  print  took  entire  possession  of  him ; — 
though,  for  the  present,  his  ambition  did  not 
extend  its  views  beyond  a  small  volume  for 
priyate  circulation.  The  person  to  whom 
fiA  the  honour  of  receiving  his  first  manu- 
scripts was  Ridge,  the  bookseller,  at  Newark ; 
and  yghUe  the  work  was  printing,  the  voung 
author  continued  to  pour  fi*esh  materials  into 
his  hands,  with  the  same  eagerness  and 
rapiifity  that  marked  the  progress  of  all  his 
maturer  works. 

His  return  to  Southwell,  which  he  an- 
nounced in  the  last  letter  we  have  given,  was 
but  foe  a  very  short  time.  Li  a  week  or  two 
after  he  a^mi  left  that  place,  and,  ac- 
companied by  his  youngfiiend  Mr.  Pigot,  set 
out  for  Harrowgate.  The  following  extracts 
are  fit>m  a  letter  written  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man, at  the  time,  to  his  sister. 

"  Harrowgate  is  still  extremely  full ;  Wed- 
ocMlay  (to-day)  is  our  ball-n^ht,  and  I 
meditate  going  into  the  room  for  an  hour, 
ahboogh  I  am  by  no  means  fond  of  strange 
£Kes.  Lord  B.,  you  know,  is  even  more  shy 
than  m}'self ;  but  for  an  hour  this  evening  I 
wifl  shake  it  off.  ♦  ♦  ♦  How  do  our 
ttwafTKfl^  proceed  ?  Lord  Byron  can  say 
«ff  his  part,  and  I  most  of  mine.  He  certainly 
acts  it  inimitably.     Lord  B.  is  now  poetitmg, 

>  Tbto  prcdoospencflUng  ii  still,  of  coune,  preferred. 
tF«r  m  fw-^imfle  of  it,  tee  Works,  p.  1.3 

«[S*eWorks,p.»78.] 

'  The  Ttries  **T6  a  beaatifal  Quaker,**  in  his  first  to- 
hae,  verc  written  at  Harrowgate.   [See  Works,  p.  897.] 


and,  nnce  he  has  been  here,  has  written  some 
very  pretty  verses. »  He  is  very  good  in 
trying  to  amuse  me  as  much  as  possible,  but 
it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  happy  without 
either  female  society  or  study.  •  ♦  ♦ 
There  are  many  pleasant  rides  about  here, 
which  I  have  taken  in  company  with 
Bo'swain,  who,  with  Brighton^,  is  universally 
admired.  You  must  read  this  to  Mrs.  B.,  as 
it  is  a  little  Tony  Lumpkmuh,  Lord  B. 
desires  some  space  left:  therefore,  with 
respect  to  all  the  comedians  elect,  believe  me 
to  be,"  &c.  &c. 

To  this  letter  the  following  note  firom 
Lord  Byron  was  appended : — 

"  My  dear  Bridget, 

*'  I  have  only  just  dismounted  firom  my 
Pegatutf  which  has  prevented  me  fi*om 
descending  to  plain  prose  in  an  epistle  of 
greater  length  to  your  foir  self.  You  re- 
gretted, in  a  former  letter,  that  my  poems 
were  not  more  extensive ;  I  now  for  your 
satisfaction  announce  that  I  have  nearly 
doubled  them,  partly  by  the  discovery  of 
some  I  conceived  to  be  lost,  and  partly  by 
some  new  productions.  We  shall  meet  on 
Wednesday  next ;  till  then  believe  me  yours 
affectionately.  "  Byron. 

"  P.  S. — Your  brother  John  is  seized  with 
a  poetic  mania,  and  is  now  rhyming  away  at 
the  rate  of  three  lines  per  hour — so  much 
for  impiratkm  i    Adieu !  ** 

By  the  gentleman,  who  was  thus  early 
the  companion  and  intimate  of  Lord  B^Ton, 
and  who  is  now  pursuing  his  profession  with 
the  success  which  his  eminent  talents  deserve, 
I  have  been  favoured  with  some  fiirther 
recollections  of  their  visit  together  to  Har- 
rowgate, which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  in  his  own  words  :  — 

"  You  ask  me  to  recall  some  anecdotes  of 
the  time  we  spent  together  at  Harrow^pte 
in  the  summer  of  1806,  on  our  return  from 
college,  he  from  Cambridge,  and  I  from 
Edinburgh  ;  but  so  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  that  I  really  feel  myself  as  if  re- 
calling a  distant  dream.  We,  I  remember, 
went  in  Lord  Byron*s  own  carriage,  with 
post-horses ;  and  he  sent  his  croom  with  two 
saddle-horses,  and  a  beautifiilly  formed,  very 
ferocious,  bull-mastiff,  called  Nelson,  to  meet 
us  there.  Boatswain  *  went  by  the  side  of 
his  valet  Frank  on  the  box,  with  us. 


4  A  horse  of  Lord  Byron's :— the  other  horse  that  he 
had  with  htm  at  this  time  was  called  Sultan. 

s  The  teTOorite  dog,  on  which  Lord  Byron  after- 
wards wrote  the  well-known  epitaph.  [See  Works, 
p.  639.] 
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'*  The  bull-dog,  Nelson,  always  wore  a 
muzzle,  and  was  occasionally  sent  for  into 
our  private  room,  when  the  muzzle  was  taken 
off,  much  to  my  annoyance,  and  he  and  his 
master  amused  themselves  with  throwing  the 
room  into  disorder.  There  was  always  a 
jealous  feud  between  this  Nelson  and  Boat^ 
swain ;  and  whenever  the  latter  came  into 
the  room  while  the  former  was  there,  they 
instantly  seized  each  other .  and  then,  B>Ton, 
myself,  Frank,  and  all  the  waiters  that  could 
be  found,  were  vigorously  engaged  in  parting 
them, — which  was  in  general  only  effected 
by  thrusting  poker  and  tongs  into  the  mouths 
of  each.  But,  one  day,  Nedson  unfortunatdy 
escaped  out  of  the  room  without  his  muzzle, 
and  going  into  the  stable-yard  fastened  upon 
the  throat  of  a  horse  from  which  he  could  not 
be  disengaged.  The  stable-boys  ran  in  alarm 
to  find  Frank,  who  taking  one  of  his  Lord*s 
Wogdon's  pbtols,  always  kept  loaded  in  his 
room,  shot  poor  Nelson  through  the  head,  to 
the  great  rqgret  of  Byron. 

"We  were  at  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Low 
Harrowgate.  We  always  dined  in  the  public 
room,  but  retired  very  soon  after  dinner 
to  our  private  one ;  for  Byron  was  no  more 
a  friend  to  drinking  than  myself.  We  lived 
retired,  and  made  few  acauaintance ;  for  he 
was  nattu*ally  shy,  veru  shy ;  which  people 
who  did  not  know  Imn  mistook  for  pride. 
While  at  Harrowgate  he  accidentally  met 
with  Professor  Hmlstone  from  Cambridge, 
and  appeared  much  delighted  to  see  hmi. 
The  professor  was  at  Upper  Harrowgate: 
we  called  upon  him  one  evening  to  take  him 
to  the  theatre,  1  think, — and  Lord  Byron 
sent  his  carriage  for  him,  another  time,  to  a 
ball  at  the  Granby.  This  desire  to  show 
attention  to  one  of  the  professors  of  his 
college  is  a  proof  that,  tnough  he  might 
choose  to  satirise  the  mode  of  education  in 
the  university,  and  to  abuse  the  antiquated 
regulations  and  restrictions  to  which  under- 
graduates are  subjected,  he  had  yet  a  due 
discrimination  in  his  respect  for  the  indivi- 
duals who  belonged  to  it  I  have  always, 
indeed,  heard  him  speak  in  high  terms  of 
praise  of  Hailstone,  as  well  as  of  his  master, 
bishop  Mansel ',  of  Trinity  Col  We,  and  of 
others  whose  names  I  have  now  forgotten. 

"  Few  people  understood  Byron ;  but  I 
know  that  he  had  naturally  a  kind  and  feeling 
heart,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  spark 
of  malice  in  his  composition.**  ^ 

The  private  theatricals  alluded  to  in  the 
letters    from    Harrowgate    were,    both   in 

^  [Dr.  William  Mansel  was,  in  1790.  appointed  to  the 
headship  of  Trinity  College,  hy  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  1808  he 
was  indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Perceral, 
for  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Bristol    He  died  in  L890.] 


prospect  and  performance,  a  source  of  in- 
finite delight  to  him,  and  took  place  soon 
after  his  return  to  Southwell.  How  anxiously 
he  was  expected  back  by  all  parties,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  fra^ent  of  a  letter 
which  was  received  by  his  companion  during 
their  absence  from  home :  — 

'*  Tell  Lord  Byron  that,  if  any  accident 
should  retard  his  return,  his  mother  desires 
he  will  write  to  her,  as  she  shall  be  muerabk 
if  he  does  not  arrive  the  day  he  fixes. 
Mr.  W.  B.  has  written  a  card  to  Mrs.  H.  to 
offer  for  the  character  of  *  Henry  Woodville,' 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  ♦♦♦  not  approving  of  their 
son's  taking  a  part  in  the  play :  but  I  believe 
he  will  persist  in  it«  Mr.  6.  W.  says,  that 
sooner  than  the  party  should  be  disq>poAnted, 
he  will  take  any  part,  —  sing  —  dance — in 
short,  do  any  thing  to  ob%e.  Till  Lord 
Byron  returns,  nothing  can  be  done;  and 
positively  he  must  not  be  later  than  Tueaday 
or  Wednesday." 

We  have  already  seen  that,  at  Harrow, 
his  talent  for  declamation  was  the  only  one 
b^  which  Lord  Byron  was  particulariv  dis- 
tmguished  ;  and  in  one  of  his  note-books  he 
adverts,  with  evident  satisflEiction,  both  to 
his  school  displays  and  to  the  share  which 
he  took  in  these  representations  at  South- 
well :  — 

"  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reckoned  a 
good  actor.  Besides  Harrow  speeches  (in 
which  I  shone),  I  enacted  Penruddock  in 
the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  and  Tristram  Fickle 
in  Allingham's  &rce  of  the  Weathercock,  for 
three  nights  (the  duration  of  our  compact), 
in  some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell  in 
1806,  witn  great  applause.  The  occasional 
prologue  for  our  volunteer  play  was  also  of 
my  composition.  The  other  performers  were 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  thenei^bour- 
hood,  and  the  whole  went  off  with  great 
effect  upon  our  good-natured  audience. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether  trifliitt 
to  observe,  that,  in  thus  personating  with 
such  success  two  heroes  so  different,  the 
young  poet  displayed  both  that  love  and 
power  of  versatility  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards impelled,  on  a  crander  scale,  to 
present  himself  under  such  opposite  aspects 
to  the  world ;  —  the  gloom  of  Penruddock, 
and  the  whim  of  Tristram,  being  types,  as  it 
were,  of  the  two  extremes,  between  which 
his  own  character,  in  afler4ife,  so  ^ingulariy 
vibrated. 

These  representations,  which  form  a  me- 
morable era  at  Southwell,  took  place  about 


»  I^rd  Byron  and  Dr.  Pijcot  continued  to  be  eorre- 
spondents  for  some  time,  but,  after  their  paiting  this 
autumn,  they  nerer  met  again. 
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the  latter  end  of  September,  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Leacroft,  whose  drawing-room  was  con- 
verted into  a  neat  theatre  on  the  occasion, 
and  whose  family  contributed  some  of  the 
fiur  ornaments  of  its  boards.  The  prologue 
which  Lord  Byron  furnished,  and  which 
may  be  seen  in  his  **  Hours  of  Idleness  ^" 
was  written  by  him  between  stages,  on  his 
way  from  Harrowgate.  Go  getting  into  the 
carriage  at  Chest^eld,  he  »aid  to  his  com- 
panion, **  Now,  Pigot,  ni  spin  a  prologue 
for  our  play ; "  and  before  they  reached 
MansfielcC  he  had  completed  his  task, — 
iotemipting,  only  once,  his  rhyming  reverie, 
to  ask  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
French  word  debut,''  and,  on  beina;  told  it, 
exclaiming,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Byshe,  "  Ay, 
tbit  will  do  for  rhyme  to  newJ* 

The  epilogue  on  the  occasion  was  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Becher^ ;"  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  afibrding  to  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
to  speak  it,  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
powers  of  mimicry,  consisted  of  good-hu- 
moured portraits  of  all  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  re^nnesentation.  Some  intimation  of 
this  design  having  got  among  the  actors,  an 
alarm  was  felt  instantly  at  the  ridicule  thus 
in  store  for  them  ;  and  to  quiet  their  appre- 
hensions, the  author  was  obliged  to  assure 
them  that  if,  af^er  having  heard  his  epilogue 
at  rehearsal,  they  did  not,  of  themselves, 
pronounce  it  harmless,  and  even  request  that 
It  should  be  preserved,  he  would  most  wil- 
lingly withdraw  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
was  concealed  between  this  gentleman  and 
Lord  Byron  that  the  latter  should,  on  the 
morning  of  rehearsal,  deliver  the  verses  in  a 
tone  as  innocent  and  as  free  from  all  point 
as  possible,  —  reserving  his  mimicry,  in 
which  the  whole  sting  of  the  pleasantry  lay, 
for  the  evening  of  representation.  The 
desred  effect  was  produced  ;  —  all  the  per- 

'  [See  Worki,  p.  366.]  *  [See  Btboniana.] 

3  fForadcCailed  account  of  the  SoothweU  Theatricals 

Me  Btbomuju.] 
*  Of  thif  editkm.  which  was  In  quarto,  and  contltted 

bat  of  a  few  sheets,  there  are  (Miljr  two,  or,  at  the  utmost, 

ttuee  copies  in  existence. 

*  [**  Mend,  Strangford  !  mend  thy  mmrals  and  thjr  taste ; 
Be  wann,  bat  pure ;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste: 
Cease  to  deceire ;  thjr  pilfer'd  harp  restore, 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore." 

English  Bardi,  &c..  Works,  p.  426. 

Lord  Strangford's  "Poems  f^om  the  Portuguese  of 
I'Bb  de  Camoens,"  appeared  in  1803.  "  Lord  Strang- 
ford tluoagbinit  bis  whole  translation,"  say  the  Edin- 
tarfh  reiiewers,  **  if  he  has  not  wilftilly  misrepresented, 
ku  entirely  mlsconcelTed  the  character  of  Camoens,  and 
^niicoocqition  leads  him  into  continual  errors.  There 
is  nothing  in  Camoens  to  make  a  girl  blush  ;  his  feelings 
«cre  deUcate,  and  he  wrote  as  he  felt.  Whether  it  be 
ovist  to  the  general  deterioration  of  monds,  or  whether 


sonages  of  the  green-room  were  satisfied, 
and  even  wondered  how  a  suspicion  of 
waggery  could  have  attached  itself  to  so 
weUired  a  production.  Their  wonder,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  nature  a  night  or 
two  after,  when,  on  hearing  the  audience 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  this  same  com- 
position, they  discovered,  at  last,  the  trick 
which  the  unsuspected  mimic  had  played  on 
them,  and  had  no  other  resource  than  that 
of  joining  in  the  laush  which  his  playful 
imitation  of  the  whole  dramatis  persons 
excited.3 

The  small  volume  of  poems,  which  he 
had  now  for  some  time  been  preparing,  was, 
in  the  month  of  November,  ready  for  delivery 
to  the  select  few  among  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  cu*culate ;  and  to  Mr.  Becher  the 
first  copy  of  the  work  was  presented.  *  The 
influence  which  this  gentleman  had,  by  his 
love  of  poetrv,  his  sociability  and  good 
sense,  acquired  at  this  period  over  the  mind 
of  Lord  Byron,  was  frequently  employed  by 
him  in  ^iding  the  taste  of  his  voung  friend, 
no  less  m  matters  of  conduct  than  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  ductility  with  which  this 
influence  was  yielded  to,  in  an  instance  I 
shall  have  to  mention,  will  show  how  far 
from  untractable  was  the  natural  disposition 
of  Byron,  had  he  more  frequently  been 
lucky  enough  to  fall  into  hands  that  '*  knew 
the  stops"  of  the  instrument,  and  could 
draw  out  its  sweetness  as  well  as  its  strength. 

In  the  wild  range  which  his  taste  was  now 
allowed  to  take  through  the  light  and  mis- 
cellaneous literature  of  the  day,  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  settle  with  most 
pleasure  on  those  works  from  which  the 
feelings  of  his  age  and  temperament  could 
extract  their  most  congenial  food  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly. Lord  Strangford*s*  Camoens  ^  and 
Little's  Poems  6  are  said  to  have  been,  at 

it  be  that  young  persons  commence  authorship  at  an  ear- 
lier age  than  heretofore,  whilst  their  fancy  is  as  yet  un- 
chastised  by  experience.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
delicacy  is  almost  excluded  firom  the  species  of  poetry 
now  before  us.    The  young  author  of  the  present  day 
suffbrs  his  mind  to  wander  without  restraint  or  control ; 
and  the  extraragant  creatures  of  a  prurient  imagination, 
tricked  out  in  all  the  tinsel  and  frippery  of  the  modem 
poet's  effeminate  rocabulary,  are  thoughtlessly  put  into 
the  hands  of  youth,  by  those  who  would   hare  been 
shocked  at  the  far  less  seducing  danger  of  a  downright 
obscenity."  —  Vol.  vi.  p.  46.] 
^  ["  Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  Tirgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flush 'd. 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are 
'Tls  Little  !  young  Catullus  of  hi  t  day,       [hush'd  ? 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay  I 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  still  be  just. 
Nor  spare  melodious  adrocates  of  lust.** 

EngUsk  Bardi,  ftc.  Works,  p.  4tt.J 
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this  period,  his  fayourite  studj'.  To  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  taste  his  reverend 
friend  very  laudably  opposed  himself,  —  re- 
presenting with  truth,  (as  fiu*,  at  least,  as 
the  latter  author  is  concerned,)  how  much 
more  worthy  models,  both  in  style  and 
thought,  he  might  find  among  the  established 
names  of  English  literature.  Instead  of 
wasting  his  tune  on  the  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions of  his  contemporanes,  he  «hould 
devote  himself,  his  adviser  said,  to  the  pages 
of  Milton  and  of  Shakspeare,  and,  above 
all,  sedc  to  elevate  his  fancy  and  taste  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  sublimer  beauties 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  latter  study,  this  gen- 
tleman acknowledges  that  his  advice  nad 
be«n,  to  a  great  extent,  anticipated,  and 
that  with  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scripture 
he  found  Lord  Byron  deeply  conversant : — 
a  circumstance  which  corroborates  the  ac- 
count given  by  his  early  master,  Dr.  Glennie, 
of  his  great  proficiency  in  scriptural  know- 
ledge while  yet  but  a  child  under  his  care. 

To  Mr.  Becher,  as  I  have  said,  the  first 
copy  of  his  little  work  was  presented ;  and 
this  gentleman,  in  looking  over  its  pages, 
among  many  things  to  commend  and  ad- 
mire, as  well  as  some  almost  too  boyish  to 
criticise,  found  one  poem  in  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  the  imagination  of  the 
young  bard  had  indulged  itself  in  a  luxuri- 
ousness  of  colouring  beyond  what  even 
youth  could  excuse.  Immediately,  as  the 
most  gentle  mode  of  conveying  his  opinion, 
he  sat  down  and  addressed  to  Lord  Byron 
some  expostulatory  verses  on  the  subject', 
to  which  an  answer,  also  in  verse  ^,  was  re^ 
turned  by  the  noble  poet  as  promptly,  with, 
at  the  same  time,  a  note  in  plain  prose,  to 
say  that  he  felt  fiilly  tlie  justice  of  his 
reverend  friend's  censure,  and  that,  rather 
than  allow  the  poem  in  question  to  be  cir- 
cidated,  he  would  instantly  recall  all  the 
copies  that  had  been  sent  out,  and  cancel 
the  whole  impression.  On  the  very  same 
evening  this  prompt  sacrifice  was  carried 
into  effect ;  —  Mr.  Becher  saw  every  copy 
of  the  edition  burned,  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  he  retained  in  his  own  possession, 
and  another  which  had  been  despatched  to 
Edinburgh,  and  could  not  be  recalled. 

This  trait  of  the  young  poet  speaks  suf- 
ficiently for  itself;  —  the  sensibility,  the 
temper,  the  ingenuous  pliableness  which  it 
exhibits,  show  a  disposition  capable,  by 
nature,  of  every  thing  we  most  respect  and 
love. 

Of  a  no  less  amiable  character  were  the 
feelings  that,  about  tliis  time,  dictated  the 

I  [8ce  Byromiana.]  ^  [Sec  Worki ,  p.  402.] 
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following  letter;-^  a  letter  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  without  acknowledging 
the  noble  candour  and  conscientiousness  of 
the  writer :  — 

Lettes  8.    TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

•*  SouthweU,  Nocti,  Febraary  6. 1807. 
**  My  dearest  Clare, 

*'Were  1  to  make  aU  the  q)ologies 
necessary  to  atone  for  my  late  negligence, 
you  would  justly  say  you  had  received  a 
petition  instead  of  a  letter,  as  it  would  be 
filled  with  prayers  for  forgiveness ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  I  will  acknowledge  my  sms  at 
once,  and  I  trust  to  your  fiiendship  and 
generosity  rather  than  to  my  own  excuses, 
lliou^h  my  health  is  not  perfectly  re- 
established, I  am  out  of  all  danger,  and  have 
recovered  every  thing  but  my  spirits,  which 
are  subject  to  depression.  You  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  I  have  lately  written  to  ! ! 
Delawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  i  1 
far  as  possible  without  involving  some  old  'j 
friends  of  mine  in  the  business)  the  cause  of 
my  behaviour  to  him  during  my  last  residence 
at  Harrow  (neariy  two  years  ago),  which  ^ou 
will  recollect  was  rather  *  en  cavalier,*  Since 
that  period,  I  have  discovered  he  was 
treated  with  imustice  both  by  those  who 
misrepresented  his  conduct,  and  by  me  in 
consequence  of  their  suggestions.  I  have 
therefore  made  all  the  reparation  in  my 
power,  by  m)ologising  for  my  mistake,  though 
with  very  faint  nopes  of  success ;  indeed  I 
never  expected  any  answer,  but  desired  one 
for  form's  sake ;  that  has  not  yet  arrived,  and 
most  probably  never  will.  However,  I  have 
eased  my  own  conscience  by  the  atonement, 
which  is  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my 
disposition ;  yet  I  could  not  have  slept 
satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  having,  even 
unintentionaUt/^  injured  any  individual.  I 
have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  repair 
the  injury,  and  there  the  affair  must  end. 
Whether  we  renew  our  intimacy  or  not  is  of 
very  trivial  consequence. 

**  My  time  has  lately  been  much  occupied 
with  very  different  pursuits.  I  have  been 
transporting  a  servant  3,  who  cheated  me, 
— rather  a  disagreeable  event ; — performing 
in  private  theatricals ; — publishing  a  volume 
of  poems  (at  the  reauest  of  my  men^s,  for 
their  perusal) ; — making  love, — and  taking 
physic.  The  two  last  amusements  have  not 
nad  the  best  effect  in  the  world ;  for  my 
attentions  have  been  divided  amongst  so 
many  fair  damsels,  and  the  drugs  I  swallow 
are  of  such  variety  in  their  composition, 
that  between  Venus  and  iEsculapius  I  am 


s  Hii  ralct,  Frank. 
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harassed  to  death.  However,  I  have  still 
leisure  to  devote  some  hours  to  the  re- 
collections of  past,  regretted  friendships,  and 
in  the  interval  to  take  the  advantage  of  the 
moment,  to  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  and 
ever  wiD  be,  my  dearest  Clare, 

"  Tour  tnily  attached  and  sincere 
"Byron." 

Considenng  himself  bound  to  replace  the 
copies  of  his  work  which  he  had  withdrawn, 
as  weU  as  to  rescue  the  general  character  of 
the  volume  from  the  stigma  this  one  offender 
mi^t  bring  upon  it,  he  set  instantly  about 
preperine  a  second  edition  for  the  press,  and, 
dming  me  ensuing  six  weeks,  continued 
busOy  occupied  wim  his  task.  In  the  be- 
^miing  of  January  we  find  him  forwarding 
a  copy  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Pigot,  in  Edin- 
burgh :— 


Lrrm  S 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


**  SouthweU,  Jan.  1&  1807. 

"  I  ou^t  to  begin  with  nmdry  apolocies, 
for  my  own  negl^ence,  but  the  variety  of  my 
avocations  in  prow  and  verte  must  plead  my 
excuse.  Witn  this  epistle  you  wiU  receive 
a  volmne  of  all  my  JuvemSa^  published  since 
your  departure :  it  is  of  considerably  greater 
size  than  the  copy  in  your  possession,  which 
I  beg  you  will  destroy,  as  the  present  is  much 
more  complete.  That  unlucky  poem  to  my 
poor  Maryi  has  been  the  cause  of  some 
animadversion  fi*om  ladies  m  years,  I  have 
not  printed  it  in  this  collection,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  pronounced  a  most  pro^ 
figate  tinner,  in  short,  a  'voung  Moore*  by 

• ,  your  ♦  ♦  •  niend.    I  believe, 

in  general,  tney  have  been  favourably  re- 
ceired,  and  surely  the  age  of  their  author 
will  preclude  severe  criticism.  The  adven- 
tnres  of  my  Hfe  from  sixteen  to  nineteen,  and 
the  dissqiation  into  which  I  have  been 
thrown  in  London,  have  given  a  voluptuous 
tint  to  my  ideas ;  but  the  occasions  which 
called  forth  my  muse  could  hardlv  admit 
any  other  colouring.  This  volume  is  vastly 
correct  and  miracmously  chaste.  Apropos, 
taUdneoflove,     •♦♦♦*»% 

'*If  you  can  find  leisure  to  answer  this 
fiimigo  of  unconnected  nonsense,  you  need 
not  doubt  what  gratification  will  accrue 
fitmi  your  reply  to  yours  ever,"  &c. 


*  Of  Uili  **  Maiy,**  who  {s  oot  to  be  confounded  either 
»ttki  the  beirett  of  Anneiley,  or  **Marjr*'  of  Aberdeen, 
an  I  can  record  ts,  that  the  was  of  a  humble,  if  not  equi- 
vocal, tcatton  tn  lSfe,~that  the  had  long,  light  golden 
bah-,  of  which  he  uaed  to  show  a  lock,  at  well  as  her 
pictiire,  among  his  flriends ;  and  that  the  rerses  in  his 


To  his  young  fiiend,  Mr.  'William  Bankes, 
who  had  met  casually  with  a  copy  of  the 
work,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  conveying  his 
opinion  of  it,  he  returned   the  following 


Lrteb  10.    TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BANKES. 

"  Southwell.  March  6.  1807. 

Dear  Bankes, 

"Your  critique  is  valuable  for  many 
reasons :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  one 
in  which  flattery  has  borne  so  slight  a  part ; 
in  the  next,  I  am  cloyed  with  insipid  com- 
pliments. I  have  a  better  opinion  of  your 
judgment  and  ability  than  your  Jhehngs, 
Accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kind  decision,  not  less  welcome,  because 
totally  unexpected.  With  regard  to  a  more 
exact  estimate,  I  need  not  remind  you  how 
few  of  the  best  poems,  in  our  language,  will 
stand  the  test  of  minute  or  verbal  criticism : 
it  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  expected  the  ef- 
fiisions  of  a  boy  (and  most  of  these  pieces 
have  been  produced  at  an  early  perioa)  can 
derive  much  merit  either  firqm  the  subject  or 
composition.  Many  of  them  were  written 
under  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  during 
severe  indisposition  :  — hence  the  gloomy 
turn  of  the  ideas.  We  coincide  in  opinion 
that  the  'poesies  erotiques*  are  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable ;  they  were,  however,  gratefiil  to 
the  deities,  on  whose  altars  they  were  offered 
— more  I  seek  not. 

"  The  portrait  of  Pomposus^  was  drawn 
at  Harrow,  after  a  long  sitting ;  this  accounts 
for  the  resemblance,  or  rather  the  caricatura. 
He  is  your  firiend,  he  never  was  mine — for 
both  our  sakes  I  shall  be  silent  on  this  head. 
The  collegiate  rhymes  ^  are  not  personal — one 
of  the  notes  may  appear  so,  but  could  not  be 
omitted.  I  have  little  doubt  they  will  be 
deservedly  abused — a  just  punishment  for 
my  unfihal  treatment  of  so  excellent  an 
Alma  Mater.  I  sent  you  no  copy,  lest  we 
should  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  Gil  Bias 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada;  though 
running  some  hazard  firom  the  experiment,  I 
wished  your  verdict  to  be  unbiassed.  Had 
my  *Libellus*  been  presented  previous  to 
your  letter,  it  would  have  appeared  a  species 
of  bribe  to  purchase  compliment.  I  teel  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  I  was  more  anxious  to 
hear  your  critique,  however  so^ere,  than  the 
praises  of  the  nnlUon,  On  the  same  day  I  was 


"  Hours  of  Idleness,**  entitled  ••  To  Mnrjr,  on  rccelTing 
her  Picture,**  were  addressed  to  her.  [See  Works, 
p.  387.] 

s  [See  Works,  p.  404.] 

*  [«*  Thoughta  suggested  bj  a  College  Examination.*' 
~.  See  Works,  p.  897.] 
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honoured  with  the  encomhims  of  Mackciaie, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  *  Man  of 
Feeling.' '  Whether  kit  approbation  or  yours 
elated  me  most,  I  cannot  dedde. 

"  You  will  receire  my  JuvemHa^ — at  least 
all  yet  published.  I  have  a  large  volume  in 
manuscript,  which  may  in  part  appear  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  prepare  it  for  the  press.  Li  the 
spring  I  shall  return  to  Trinity,  to  dismantle 
my  rooms,  and  bid  vou  a  final  adieu.  The 
Cam  will  not  be  much  increased  by  my  teears 
on  the  occasion.  Your  further  remarks, 
however  caustic  or  bitter,  to  a  palate  vitiated 
with  ihesweeUofaduUiiion^vnXx  he  of  service, 
Johnson  has  shown  us  that  no  poetry  is 
perfect;  but  to  correct  mine  would  be  an 
Herculean  labour.  Li  fact  I  never  looked 
beyond  the  moment  of  composition,  and  pul>> 
lished  merely  at  the  reouest  of  my  friends. 
Notwithstanding  so  mucn  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  '  Genus  irritabile  vatum,*  we  shall 
never  quarrel  on  the  subject — poetic  feme  is 
by  no  means  the  '  acme'  of  my  wishes.  — 
Adieu.    Yours  ever, 

"  Bybon." 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another,  on 
the  same  subject,  to  Mr.  Bankes,  of  which, 
unluckily,  only  the  annexed  fi^agment  re- 
mains : — 

*  ♦         #         #         #         # 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  decease  of  my  two  greatest 
friends,  the  only  beings  I  ever  loved  (females 
excepted) ;  I  am  thmfore  a  solitary  animal, 
miserable  enough,  and  so  perfectly  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  that  whether  I  pass  my  days  in 
Oreat  Britain  or  Kamschatka,  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  I  cannot 
evince  greater  respect  for  your  alteration 
than  by  immediately  adopting  it — this  shall 
be  done  in  the  next  eoition.  I  am  sorry 
your  remarks  are  not  more  fi-equent,  as  I  am 
certain  they  would  be  equally  beneficial. 
Shice  my  last,  I  have  received  two  critical 
opmions  from  Edinbui^h,  both  too  flattering 
for  me  to  detail.  One  is  from  Lord  WoocU 
houselee^,  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Uterati, 
and  a  most  volununout  writer  (his  last  work 
is  a  Life  of  Lord  Kaimes) ;  the  other  from 
Mackenzie,  who  sent  his  decision  a  second 
time,  more  at  length.  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  either  of  these  gentlemen, 
nor  ever  requested  their  sentiments  on  the 
subject :  their  praise  is  voluntary,  and  trans- 

1  [Mr.  Mackenxie  died  in  January  1831,  at  tbfr  ad- 
Tancpd  age  of  elghty-slx.] 

>  [Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhousdee,  one 
of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  In  Scotland.  Be- 
sides the  Life  of  Lord  Kaimes,  be  published'*  Elements  of 


mitted  throu^  the  medium  of  a  friend,  at 
whose  house  they  read  the  productions. 
.  **  Contraij  to  my  former  intention,  I  am 
now  prqMinng  a  volume  for  the  public  at 
laige :  my  amatory  pieces  will  be  exchanged, 
and  others  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
whole  will  be  consido^bly  enlarged,  and 
appear  the  latter  end  of  May.  lliis  is  a 
hazardous  experiment ;  but  want  of  better 
employment,  the  encouragement  I  have  met 
witn,  and  my  own  vanity,  induce  me  to  stand 
the  test,  though  not  mthout  sundry  palp^ 
tatimu.  The  book  will  circulate  £ast  enough 
in  this  country,  fixnn  mere  curiosity,  what  I 

prin "-^ 

•  *  #  •  # 

The  following  modest  letter  accompanied 
a  copy  which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Falkner, 
his  mother's  landlord : — 

Lbttkr  II.      TO  MR.  FALKNER. 

"  The  volume  of  little  pieces  which  ac- 
companies this,  would  have  been  presented 
before,  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  that 
Mss  Falkner's  indisposition  might  render 
such  trifles  unwelcome.  There  are  some 
errors  of  the  printer  which  I  have  not  had 
time  to  correct  in  the  collection :  you  have  it 
thus,  with  '  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,' 
a  heavy  weight,  when  joined  with  the  &ult8 
of  its  author.  Such  *  Juvenilia,'  as  they  can 
claim  no  great  degree  of  approbation,  1  may 
venture  to  hope,  will  also  escape  the  severity 
of  uncalled  for,  though  perhaps  not  unde- 
served, criticism. 

"  They  were  written  on  many  and  various  ! 
occasions,  and  are  now  published  merely  for 
the  perusid  of  a  fiiendly  circle.  Believe  me, 
sir,  if  they  afford  the  slightest  amusement 
to  yourself  and  the  rest  of  my  social  readers, 
I  shall  have  gathered  all  the  bays  I  ever  wish 
to  adorn  the  nead  of  yours,  very  truly, 

"  Byron. 

"P.S. — I  hope  Miss  F.  is  in  a  state  of 
recovery.'*  i 

Notwithstanding  this  unamHtious  declar- 
ation of  the  voung  author,  he  had  that  within 
which  would  not  suffer  him  to  rest  so  easily  ; 
and  the  fame  he  had  now  reaped  within  a 
limited  circle  made  him  but  more  eager  to 
try  his  chance  on  a  wider  field.  The 
hundred  copies  of  which  this  edition  con- 
sisted were  hardly  out  of  his  hands,  when 

General  History,"  **  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Trant- 
latkm,"fto.  He  died  in  1813.  His '*  Univarsal  Histoiy," 
in  six  Tols.,  appeared  in  1834.] 

3  Here  the  imperfect  sheet  ends. 
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with  fresh  activity  he  went  to  press  again, 
— and  his  first  published  volume,  "  The 
Hours  of  Idleness,"  made  its  appearance. 
Some  new  pieces  which  he  had  written  in 
the  interim  were  added,  and  no  less  than 
twoity  of  those  contained  in  the  former 
volume  omitted ; — for  what  reason  does  not 
very  clearly  appear,  as  they  are,  most  of 
them,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  re- 
tained. 

In  one  of  the  pieces,  reprinted  in  the 
"  Hours  of  Idleness,"  there  are  some  alter- 
atioiis  and  additions,  which,  as  far  as  they 
may  be  supposed  to  spring  from  the  known 
fe^mgs  of  the  poet  respecting  birth,  are 
curious.  This  ];)oem,  which  is  entitled 
"  Epitaph  on  a  Friend «,"  appears,  from  the 
lines  I  am  about  to  give,  to  nave  been,  in  its 
original  state,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  the  same  lowly-bom  youth,  to 
whom  some  affectionate  verses,  cited  in  a 
preceding  page,  were  addressed : — 
"  Thont^  low  thy  lot,  since  in  a  cottage  born, 

Ko  ttOta  m  thy  bumble  name  adorn ; 

To  me,  £tf  dearer  waa  thy  artleu  lore 

Than  all  Ouioyt  wealth,  fame,  and  friends  oould  prore/* 

But,  in  tha  altered  form  of  the  epitaph,  not 
only  this  passage,  but  every  other  containing 
an  allusion  to  the  low  rank  of  his  young 
companioii,  is  omitted ;  while,  in  the  added 
parts,  the  introduction  of  such  language  as 

**  What,  though  thy  sire  lament  his  falling  line,** 

seems  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
youth's  station  in  life,  wholly  different  from 
that  which  the  whole  tenour  of  the  original 
epitaph  warrants.  The  other  poem,  too, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  addressed  evidently 
to  the  same  boy,  and  speaking  in  similar 
terms  of  the  "  lowness"  of  his  "  lot,**  is,  in 
^  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  altogether  omitted. 
That  he  grew  more  conscious  of  his  high 
station,  as  he  approached  to  manhood,  is  not 
improbable ;  ana  this  wish  to  sink  his  early 
friendship  with  the  young  cottager  may  have 
been  a  result  of  that  feeling. 

As  his  visits  to  Southwell  were,  after  this 
period,  but  few  and  transient,  I  shall  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  mendoning  such 
rais<^llaneous  particulars  respecting  his  habits 
and  mode  of  life,  while  there,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect. 

Though  so  remarkably  shy,  when  he  first 
went  to  Southwell,  this  reserve,  as  he  grew 
more  acquainted  with  the  young  people  of 
the  place,  wore  off*;  till,  at  length,  he  became 
a  frequenter  of  their  assemblies  and  dinner- 
parties, and  even  felt  mortified  if  he  heard 
of  a  rout  to  which  he  was  not  invited.  His 
horror,  however,  at  new   faces  still   con- 


I  [See  Works,  p.  377.] 


tinned  ;  and  if,  while  at  Mrs.  Pigot's,  he  saw 
strangers  approaching  the  house,  he  would 
instantlyjump  out  of  the  window  to  avoid 
them.  T^s  natural  shyness  concurred  with 
no  small  degree  of  pride  to  keep  him  aloof 
firom  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  nei^bourhood,  whose  visits,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  he  left  unretumed ; — 
some  under  the  plea  that  their  ladies  had 
not  visited  his  mother ;  others,  because  they 
had  neglected  to  pay  him  this  compliment 
sooner.  The  true  reason,  however,  of  the 
haughty  distance,  at  which,  both  now  and 
aftawards,  he  stood  apart  from  his  more 
opulent  neighbours,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
mortifying  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy 
of  his  own  means  to  his  rank,  and  the  proud 
dread  of  being  made  to  feel  this  inferiority 
by  persons  to  whom,  in  every  other  respect, 
he  knew  himself  superior.  His  friend,  Mr. 
Becher,  frequently  expostulated  with  him 
on  this  imsodableness ;  and  to  his  remon- 
strances, on  one  occasion,  Lord  Byron  re- 
turned a  poetical  answer,  so  remarkably 
prefiguring  the  splendid  burst,  with  whicn 
nis  own  volcanic  genius  opened  upon  the 
world,  that  as  the  volume  containing  the 
verses  is  in  very  few  hands,  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  giving  a  few  extracts 
here; — 

"  Dear  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind, — 
I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  Is  wise ; 
But -retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind. 
And  I  will  not  deacend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

"  Did  the  Senate  or  Camp  my  exertions  require. 
Ambition  might  prompt  me  at  once  to  go  forth ; 
And,  when  Infancy's  years  of  probation  expire, 
Perchance,  I  may  strive  to  disttaiguish  my  birth. 

'*  Tktjlre,  m  ike  cavern  of  Mtna  eonceoTd^ 
Still  tnantlet  tmseen  m  its  secret  recess  ;  — 
At  leitgtk,  m  a  vobmu  terrific  revealed^ 
2Jo  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress. 

"  Ok  thust  the  desire  in  ffiy  bosom  Jifr  fame 

Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  Posterity* s  praise; 
Could  I  soar^  with  the  Phctnix,  on  pinions  offUmUt 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaxe. 

*'  For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death, 

What  censure,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  1  brare? 
Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their  breath,^ 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  the  grave  1 "  * 

In  his  hours  of  rising  and  retiring  to  rest 
he  was,  like  his  mother,  always  very  late ; 
and  this  habit  he  never  altered  dunng  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  night,  too,  was 
at  this  period,  as  it  continued  afterwards, 
his  fiivourite  time  for  composition  ;  and  liis 
first  visit  in  the  morning  was  generally  paid 
to  the  fair  firiend  who  acted  as  his  ama- 
nuensis, and  to  whom  he  then  gave  whatever 
new  products  of  his  brain  the  preceding  night 

*  [See  Works,  p.  410.] 
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might  have  inspired.  His  next  visit  was 
usually  to  his  finend  Mr  Becher's,  and  from 
thence  to  one  or  two  other  houses  on  the 
Green,  ajfler  which  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  his  favourite  exercises.  The 
evenings  he  usually  passed  with  the  same 
family,  among  whom  ne  began  his  morning, 
either  in  conversation,  or  in  hearing  Miss 
Pigot  play  upon  the  piano-forte,  and  singing 
over  with  her  a  certain  set  of  songs  which 
he  admired <,  —  among  which  the  "Maid 
of  Lodi,"  (with  the  words,  "  My  heart  with 
love  is  beating,*')  and  "  When  Time  who 
steals  our  vears  away,**  were,  it  seems,  his 
particular  mvourites.  He  i^pears,  indeed, 
to  have,  even  thus  early,  shown  a  decided 
taste  for  that  sort  of  regular  routine  of  life, 
—  bringing  round  the  same  occupations  at 
the  stated  periods, —  which  formed  so  much 
the  system  of  his  existence  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  residence  abroad. 

Those  exercises,  to  which  he  flew  for  dis- 
traction in  less  happy  days,  formed  his  en- 
joyment now;  and  between  swimming, 
sparring,  firing  at  a  mark,  and  riding '>,  the 

E eater  part  of  his  time  was  passed.  In  the 
St  of  these  accomplishments  he  was  by 
no  means  very  expm.  As  an  instance  of 
his  little  knowledge  of  horses,  it  is  told,  that, 
seeing  a  pair  one  day  pass  his  window,  he 
exclauned,  "  What  beautiful  horses !  I  should 
like  to  buy  them." — "Why,  they  are  your 
own,  my  Lord,*'  said  his  servant.  Those 
who  knew  him,  indeed,  at  that  period,  were 
rather  surprised,  in  after-life,  to  hear  so  much 
of  his  ridmg  ;  —  and  the  truth  is,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  he  was  at  no  time  a 
venr  adroit  horseman. 

Li  swimming  and  diving  we  have  already 
seen,  by  his  own  accounts,  he  excelled ;  and 
a  lady  in  Southwell,  among  other  precious 
relics  of  him,  possesses  a  thimble  which  he 
borrowed  of  her  one  morning,  when  on  his 
way  to  bathe  in  the  Greet,  and  which,  as 
was  testified  by  her  brother,  who  accom- 
panied him,  he  brought  up  three  times  suc- 
cessively from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  His 
practice  of  firing  at  a  mark  was  the  occasion, 
once,  of  some  alarm  to  a  very  beautiful 
young  person,  Miss  Houson,  —  one  of  that 
numerous  list  of  iak  ones  by  whom  his 
imagination  was  dazzled  while  at  SouthwelL 

>  Though  always  fond  of  motic,  he  had  rerjr  little  skill 
in  the  performance  of  it.  **  It  is  Tery  odd/'  he  said,  one 
day,  to  this  lady,—**  I  sing  much  better  to  your  playing 
than  to  any  one  else's.**—**  That  is,*'  she  answered,  "  be- 
cause  I  play  to  your  singing."  —  In  which  few  words,  by 
the  way,  the  wliole  secret  of  a  skilfUl  accompanier  lies. 

*  Cricketing,  too,  was  one  of  his  most  farourite  sports ; 
and  it  was  wonderftil,  considering  his  lameness,  with 
what  speed  he  could  run.  "Lord  Byron  (says  Miss 
Pigot,  in  a  letter,  to  her  brother,  fh>m  Southwell)  is  Just 


A  poem  relating  to  this  occurrence,  which 
may  be  found  m  his  unpublished  volume, 
is  thus  introduced  : — "As  the  author  was 
discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two  ladies, 
passing  near  the  spot,  were  aknned  by  the 
sound  of  a  bullet  hissing  near  them,  to  one  of 
whom  the  following  stanzas  were  addressed 
the  next  morning.*** 

Such  a  passion,  indeed,  had  he  for  arms 
of  everv  description,  that  there  generally  lay 
a  small  sword  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  with 
which  he  used  to  amuse  himself,  as  he  lay 
awake  in  the  morning,  by  thrusting  it  through 
his  bed-hangings.  The  person  who  pur- 
chased this  bed  at  .the  sale  of  Mrs.  Byron*s 
furniture,  on  her  removal  to  Newstead,  gave 
out — with  the  view  of  attaching  a  stronger 
interest  to  the  holes  in  the  curtains  —  that 
they  were  pierced  by  the  same  sword  with 
which  the  old  lord  had  killed  Mr.  Chawordi, 
and  which  his  descendant  always  kept  as  a 
memorial  by  his  bedside.  Such  is  the  ready 
process  by  which  fiction  is  of^en  engrafted 
upon  fact ;  —  the  sword  in  question  beine  a 
most  innocent  and  bloodless  weapon,  which 
Lord  Byron,  during  his  visits  at  Southwell, 
used  to  borrow  of  one  of  his  neighbours. 

His  fondness  for  dogs  —  another  fancy 
which  accompanied  him  through  life  —  may 
be  judged  from  the  anecdotes  already  given, 
in  the  account  of  his  expedition  to  Harrow- 
gate.  Of  his  favourite  dog  Boatswain,  whom 
he  has  immortalised  in  verse  *,  And  by  whose 
side  it  was  once  his  solemn  purpose  to  be 
buried,  some  traits  are  told,  indicative,  not 
onljj  of  intelligence,  but  of  a  generosity  of 
spirit,  which  might  well  win  for  him  the  af- 
fections of  such  a  master  as  Byron.  One  of 
these  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate  as  neariy 
as  possible  as  it  was  told  to  me.  Mrs.  Bvron 
had  a  fox-terrier,  called  Gilpin,  with  whom 
her  son's  dog.  Boatswain,  was  perpetually  at 
war  *,  taking  every  opportunity  of^  attacking 
and  worrying  him  so  violently,  that  it  was 
very  much  apprehended  he  would  kill  the 
animal  Mrs.  Byron  therefore  sent  off  her 
terrier  to  a  tenant  at  Newstead  5  and  on 
the  departure  of  Lord  Byron  for  Cambridge, 
his  "mend"  Boatswain,  with  two  other 
dogs,  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  servant 
till  his  return.  One  morning  the  servant 
was  much  alarmed  by  the  disappearance  of 

gone  past  the  window  with  his  bat  on  his  shoulder  to 
cricket,  which  he  is  as  fond  of  as  ever." 
»[SecWork«.p.388.]     • 

*  Clb.  p.  639.] 

*  In  one  of  Miss  Flgot's  letters,  the  following  notice  of 
these  canine  feuds  occurs:— "Boatswain  has  had  an- 
other battle  with  Tippoo  at  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
came  off  conqueror.  Lord  B.  brought  Bo'sen  to  our 
window  this  morning,  when  GUpln,  who  is  almost  always 
here,  got  into  an  amazing  fury  with  him." 
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Boatswain,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
day  he  could  hear  no  tidings  of  him.  At 
last,  towards  erening,  the  stray  dog  arrived, 
accompanied  by  Gilpin,  whom  he  led  imme- 
diately to  the  kitchen  fire,  licking  him  and 
lanshing  upon  him  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  joy.  The  fiict  was,  he  had  been 
all  the  way  to  Newstead  to  fetch  him  ;  and 
having  now  established  his  former  foe  under 
the  roof  once  more,  agreed  so  perfectly  well 
with  him  ever  after,  that  he  even  protected 
him  against  the  insults  of  other  dogs  (a  task 
which  the  quarrelsomeness  of  the  little  terrier 
rendered  no  sinecure),  and,  if  he  but  heard 
Gilpin's  voice  in  distress,  would  fly  instantly 
to  his  rescue. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  tendency  to 
superstition,  which  is  usually  found  con- 
nected with  the  poetical  temperament,  Lord 
Byron  had  also  the  example  and  influence 
of  his  mother,  actii^  upon  nim  from  infancy, 
to  j^e  his  mind  this  tinge.  Her  implicit 
bdief  in  the  wonders  of  second  sig^t,  and 
the  strange  tales  she  told  of  this  mysterious 
€&culty,  used  to  astonish  not  a  utUe  her 
sober  English  firiends ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
that,  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  death  of  his 
friend  Shelley,  the  idea  of  fetches  and  fore- 
warnings  impressed  upon  him  by  his  mother 
had  not  wholly  lost  possession  of  the  poet's 
mind.  As  an  instance  of  a  more  playful  sort 
of  superstition  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
a  slisnt  circumstance  told  me  of  him  bv  one 
of  his  Southwell  friends.  This  lady  had  a 
lar^  agate  bead  with  a  wire  through  it, 
which  £ui  been  taken  out  of  a  barrow,  and 
lay  always  in  her  work-box.  Lord  Byron 
asking  one  day  what  it  was,  she  told  him 
that  it  had  been  eiven  her  as  an  amulet,  and 
the  charm  was,  that  as  long  as  she  had  this 
bead  in  her  possession,  she  should  never  be 
in  love.  "  Then  give  it  to  me,"  he  cried, 
eagerly,  "  for  that^s  just  the  thin^  I  want." 
The  young  lady  refused ; — but  it  was  not 
ht^  before  the  bead  disappeared.  She  taxed 
him  with  the  theft,  and  he  owned  it ;  but  said, 
she  never  should  see  her  amulet  again. 

Of  his  charity  and  kind-heartedness  he 
left  behind  him  at  Southwell — as,  indeed, 
at  every  place,  throughout  life,  where  he 
resided  any  time — the  most  cordial  recol- 
lections. "  He  never,"  says  a  person;  who 
knew  him  intimately  at  this  period,  '*  met 
with  objects  of  distress  without  affording 
them  succour."  Amone  many  little  traits 
of  this  nature,  which  his  friends  delight  to 
tell,  I  select  the  followmg,  —  less  as  a  proof 
of  his  generosity,  than  from  the  interest 
which  the  simple  incident  itself,  as  connected 
with  the  name  of  Byron,  presents.  MTiile 
yet  a  school4x)y,  he  happened  to  be  in  a 


0: 


bookseller's  shop  at  Southwell,  when  a  poor 
woman  came  in  to  purchase  a  Bible.  The 
price,  she  was  told  by  the  shopman,  was 
eig^t  shillings.  **  Ah,  dear  sir,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  cannot  pay  such  a  price ;  I  did 
not  think  it  would  cost  half  the  money." 
The  woman  was  then,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
appointment, going  away,  —  when  young 
Byron  called  her  back,  and  made  her  a 
present  of  the  Bible. 

In  his  attention  to  his  person  and  dress, 
to  the  becoming  arrangement  of  his  hair, 
and  to  whatever  might  best  show  off  the 
beautv  with  which  nature  had  gifted  him,  he 
manifested,  even  thus  eariy,  his  anxiety  to 
make  himself  pleasing  to  that  sex  who  were, 
fi'om  first  to  last,  the  ruling  stars  of  his  des- 
tiny. The  fear  of  becommg,  what  he  was 
naturally  inclined  to  be,  enormously  fat,  had 
induced  him,  fit>m  his  first  entrance  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
himself,  a  system  of  violent  exercise  and 
abstinence,  together  with  the  frequent  use 
of  warm  baths.  But  the  embittering  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life, — that,  which  haunted 
him  like  a  curse,  amidst  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  and  the  anticipations  of  fame  and 
pleasure,  was,  strange  to  sav,  the  trifling 
defonnity  of  his  foot.  By  that  one  slight 
blemish  (as  in  his  moments  of  melancholy 
he  persuaded  himself)  all  the  blessings  that 
nature  had  showered  upon  him  were  coun- 
terbalanced. His  reverend  fiiend,  Mr. 
Becher,  finding  him  one  day  unusually  de- 
jected, endeavoured  to  cheer  and  rouse  him, 
bv  representing,  m  their  brightest  colours, 
all  the  various  advantages  with  which  Pro- 
vidence had  endowed  him, — and,  among  the 
greatest,  that  of  "  a  mind  which  placed  him 
above  the  rest  of  mankind." — "  Ah,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Byron,  moumfiilly,  —  "if  t/iis 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead)  places  me 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  (pointing  to 
his  foot)  places  me  far,  fiu*  below  them." 

It  sometimes,  indeed,  seemed  as  if  his 
sensitiveness  on  this  point  led  him  to  fancy 
that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  world 
afflicted  with  such  an  infirmity.  When  that 
accomplished  scholar  and  traveller,  Mr.  D. 
Bailliei,  who  was  at  the^  same  school  with 
him  at  Aberdeen,  met  him  afterwards  at 
Cambridge,  the  young  peer  had  then  crown 
so  fat  that,  though  accosted  by  him  familiarly 
as  his  school-feUow,  it  was  not  till  he  men- 
tioned his  name  that  Mr.  BaiUie  could  re- 
cognise him.  '*  It  is  odd.  enough,  too,  that 
you  shouldn't  know  me,"  said  Byron  —  "I 
thought  nature  had  set  such  a  mark  upon 
me,  that  I  could  never  be  forgot." 


1  [David  BaiUle,  Esq.  of  Hailet-hall,  WUtshlre.] 
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But,  while  this  defect  was  such  a  source 
of  mortification  to  his  spirit,  it  was  also,  and 
in  an  equal  degree,  perhaps,  a  stimulus  :  — 
and  more  especially  in  whatever  depended 
upon  personal  prowess  or  attractiveness,  he 
seemed  to  feel  nimself  piqued  by  this  stigma, 
which  nature,  as  he  tnou^t,  had  set  upon 
him,  to  distinguish  himself  above  those  whom 
she  had  endowed  with  her  more  "  fair  pro- 
portion." In  pursuits  of  gallantry  he  was, 
I  have  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  actuated  by 
this  incentive ;  and  the  hope  of  astonishing 
the  world,  at  some  future  period,  as  a  chief- 
tain and  hero,  mingled  little  less  with  his 
young  dreams  than  the  prospect  of  a  poet's 
glory.  "  I  will,  some  day  or  other,"  he  used 
to  say,  when  a  boy,  "  raise  a  troop, — the 
men  of  which  shall  be  dressed  in  black,  and 
ride  on  black  horses.  They  shall  be  called 
*  Byron's  Blacks,'  and  you  will  hear  of  their 
performing  prodigies  •  of  valour." 

I  ^ave  already  adverted  to  the  exceeding 
eagerness  with  which,  while  at  Harrow,  he 
devoured  all  sorts  of  learning, —  excepting 
only  that  which,  by  the  regimen  ot  the 
school,  was  prescribed  for  him.  The  same 
rapid  and  multifarious  course  of  study  he 
pursu^  during  the  holidays  ;  and,  in  order 
to  deduct  as  little  as  possible  firom  his  hours 
of  exercise,  he  had  given  himself  the  habit, 
while  at  home,  of  reading  all  dinner-time.  ^ 
In  a  mind  so  versatile  as  his,  every  novelty, 
whether  serious  or  light,  whether  lofty  or 
ludicrous,  found  a  welcome  and  an  echo ; 
and  I  can  easily  conceive  the  glee — as  a 
friend  of  his  once  described  it  to  me— with 
which  he  brought  to  her,  one  evening,  a 
copy  of  Mother  Goose's  Tales,  which  he  nad 
bought  from  a  hawker  that  morning,  and 
read,  for  the  first  time,  while  he  dined. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1807—1806. 

CAMBRIDGE. —  MEMORANDA    OP     READINGS. 

— DETACHED   POEMS. *  THE    NEWSTEAD 

OAK.' — *  VERSES  TO  MY  SON.* — *  PRATER 
OF  NATURE.' — THE  ROCHDALE  CAUSE. — 
VISIT  TO  SOUTHWELL. — DEATH  OF  ED- 
LESTON. — COLLEGE  ANECDOTES.  —  COR- 
RESPONDENCE.—  SUCCESS  OF  THE  POEMS. 
—  REVIEW    OF     WORDSWORTH.  —  DISSI- 


1  "  It  was  the  custom  of  Burns,'*  says  Mr.  Lockbart,  In 
his  Lire  of  that  poet,  **to  read  at  table.** 

s  Q«(  Pew  young  men  at  College,  Mr.  Moore  tiiinks,  had 
read  so  much :  we  think  so  too :  we  may  make  large  de- 
ductions from  it,  and  still  think  so.    There  is,  however, 


PATIONS  OF  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. — 
PROJECTED  TOUR  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS. — 
COMMENCEMENT  OP  '  BOSWORTH  FIELD,* 
AN  EPIC. 

I  SHALL  now  give,  fi'om  a  memorandum-book 
begun  by  him  this  year,  the  account,  as  I 
find  it  hastily  and  promiscuously  scribbled 
out,  of  all  the  books  in  various  departments 
of  knowledge,  which  he  had  already  perused 
at  a  period  of  life  when  few  of  his  school- 
fellows had  yet  travelled  beyond  their  iongs 
and  shorts.  The  Ust  b,  unquestionably,  a 
remarkable  one ; — and  when  we  recoUect 
that  the  reader  of  all  these  volumes  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  possessor  of  a  most  re- 
tentive memory,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
among  what  are  called  the  regularly  educated, 
the  contenders  for  scholastic  honours  and 
prizes,  there  could  be  found  a  single  one 
who,  at  the  same  age,  has  possessed  any  thing 
like  the  same  stock  of  useful  knowledge. 

"  LIST  OF  HISTORICAL  WRITERS  WHOSE 
WORKS  I  HATE  PERUSED  IN  DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGES.  2 

"  Hisiofy  of  Emland. —  Hume,  Rapin, 
Henry,  Smollet,  Tmdal,  Belsham,  Bisset, 
Adolphus,  Holinshed,  Froissart*s  Chronicles 
(belonging  properly  to  France). 

"  Scotland, — Buchanan,  Hector  Boethius, 
both  in  the  Latin. 

**  Ireland, — Gordon. 

"  Rome, — Hooke,  Decline  and  Fall  by 
Gibbon,  Ancient  History  by  Rollin  (in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  Carthaginians, 
&c.),  besides  Livy,  Tacitus,  Eutropius,  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Julius  Ceesar,  Arrian,  Sallust. 

"  Greece,  —  Mitford's  Greece,  Leland's 
Philip,  Plutarch,  Potter's  Antiquities,  Xe- 
nophon,  Thucydides,  Herodotus. 

**  France, — Mezeray,  Voltaire. 

"  Spmtu — I  chiefly  derived  my  knowledge 
of  old  Spanish  History  fi'om  a  book  called 
the  Atlas,  now  obsolete.  The  modem  his- 
tory, fi'om  the  intrigues  of  Alberoni  down  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  I  learned  fi'om  its  con- 
nection with  European  politics. 

"  Portugal, — From  Vertot ;  as  also  his 
account  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes, — though 
the  last  is  his  own  mvention,  the  real  facts 
being  totally  different. —  So  much  for  his 
Knights  of  Alalta. 

"  Turkey,—!  have  read  Knolles,  Sir  Paul 


a  way  of  scouting  through  books,  which  some  people  call 
reading,  and  we  are  afraid  much  of  the  reading  here  set 
down  was  of  that  description.  *  The  utility  of  reading,* 
says  Home  Tooke,  '  depends  not  on  the  swallow,  but  on 
the  digestion.*"— »V«rw«i#<er  Rev.,  1830.] 
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Rycaut,  and  Prince  Cantemir',  besides  a 
more  modern  historv,  anonymous.  Of  the 
Ottoman  History  I  know  every  event,  from 
Tangralopi,  and  afterwards  Othman  L,  to 
the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718, — the 
battle  of  Cutzka,  in  1739,  and  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1790. 

"  Russia.— Tooke's  Life  of  Catherine  II., 
Voltaire's  Czar  Peter. 

"  5ic«fc»i.— Voltaire's  Charles  XIL,  also 
Norbeig^s  Charles  XII. — in  my  opinion  the 
best  of  uie  two.^ — A  translation  ot  Schiller's 
Thirty  Years'  War,  which  contains  the  ex- 
ploits of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  besides  Harte's 
Life  of  the  same  Prince.^  I  have  some- 
where, too,  read  an  account  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  Sweden,  but  do  not 
remember  the  author's  name. 

*•  Prussia, — I  have  seen,  at  least,  twenty 
Lives  of  Frederick  II.,  the  only  prince  worth 
recording  in  Prussian  annals.  Gillies,  his 
own  Works,  and  Thiebault, — none  very 
amUCTig.  llie  last  is  paltry,  but  circum- 
stantiaL 

"Dnwumt— I  know  little  of.  Of  Norway 
I  understand  the  natural  history,  but  not  the 
chronok)gical. 

"  Germany, — I  have  read  long  histories  of 
the  house  of  Suabia,  Wenceslaus,.  and,  at 
length,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  and  his  iimh- 
iffed  Austrian  descendants. 

«5iOTfeCT-&iirf.— Ah!  William  TeU,  and 
the  battle  of  Morgarten,  where  Burgundy 
wasriain. 

"  Itaiif, — Davila,  Guicciardini,  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Massar 
nidlo,  the  revolutions  of  Naples,  &c.  &c. 

**  Wmdostan, — Orme  and  Cambridge. 

"^  America, — Robertson,  Andrews'  Ame- 
rican War. 

**  AfruxL — merely  from  travels,  as  Mungo 
Pttk,Bnice. 

•*  BIOGRAPHY. 

**  Robertson's  Charles  V. — Caesar,  Sallust 
(Catiline  and  Jugurtha),  Lives  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  Tekeli,  Bonnord, 
Buonapartei,  all  the  British  Poets,  both  by 
Johnson  and  Anderson,  Rousseau's  Con- 
cessions, Life  of  Cromwell,  British  Plutarch, 
British  Nepos,  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals, Charles  XIL,  Czar  Peter,  Catherine 


*  t"  He  was  as  good  a  sorerelgn  of  the  tort 
As  anj  mentlon'd  in  the  bistoriei 
Of  Cantemir,  or  KnAllSs,  where  few  shine 
Save  SolymaQ,  the  glory  of  their  line.** 

Dots  JSUM,  CT.  St.  147.  J 

>  [Xorberg  was  a  natlre  of  Sweden.  His  Life  of 
Charles  XIL,  which  is  rather  a  collection  of  useful  ma- 
terials, than  a  well-digested  narrative,  was  published  in 
1710,  in  two  Toluroes  foUo.] 


0- 


II.,  HeniT  Lord  Kaimes,  Marmontel,  Teign- 
mouth's  Sir  William  Jones,  Life  of  Newton, 
Belisaire,  with  thousands  not  to  be  detailed. 

"  LAW. 

**  Blackstone,  Montesquieu. 

"  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  Paley,  Locke,  Bacon,  Hume,  Berkeley, 
Drummond,  Beattie,  and  Bolingbroke. 
Hobbes  I  detest. 

" GEOGRAPHY. 

"  Strabo,  Cellarius,  Adams,  Pinkerton, 
and  Guthrie. 

*•  POETRY. 

"  AH  the  British  Classics  as  before  detailed, 
with  most  of  the  living  poets,  Scott,  Southey, 
&c. — Some  French  m  the  original,  of  which 
the  Cid  is  my  favourite. — Little  Italian. — 
Greek  and  Latin  without  number; — these 
last  I  shall  give  up  in  future. — I  have  trans- 
lated a  good  deal  from  both  languages,  verse 
as  well  as  prose. 

''eloquence. 

"Demosthenes,  CScero,  Quintilian,  She- 
ridan, Austin's  Chironomia,  and  Parlia- 
mentary Debates  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
year  1742. 

"  DIVINITY. 

"Blair,  Porteus,  Tillotson,  Hooker,— all 
very  tiresome.  I  abhor  books  of  religion, 
though  I  reverence  and  love  my  God,  with- 
out the  blasphemous  notions  of  sectaries, 
or  belief  in  their  absurd  and  damnable 
heresies,  mysteries,  and  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

"  MISCELLANIES. 

"  Spectator,  Rambler,  Worid,  &c.  &c.— 
Novels  by  the  thousand. 

"  All  the  books  here  enumerated  I  have 
taken  down  from  memory.  I  recollect 
reading  them,  and  can  quote  passages  fi^m 
any  mentioned.  I  have,  of  course,  omitted 
several  in  my  catalogue ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  above  I  perused  before  the  age 
of  fif^n.  Since  I  lefl  Harrow,  I  have 
become  idle  and  conceited,  from  scribbling 
rh3ane  and  making  love  to  women. 

"B.— Nov.  30.  1807. 


'  [Dr.  Walter  Harte  was  tator  to  Lord  Chesterfield's 
natural  son,  Mr.  Stanhope.  His  History  of  GustaTUs 
Adolphus  appeared  in  17fi9.  **  Harte,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  was  excessirely  Tain.  Poor  man  I  he  left  London  the 
day  of  the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  great  praise  he  was  to  receive ;  and  he 
was  ashamed  to  return,  when  he  found  bow  ill  his  book 
had  succeeded :  it  was  unlucky  in  coming  out  on  the 
same  day  with  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland." — Bot- 
«r<-/^vol.viiI.p.63.] 
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"  I  have  oho  read  ^to  my  regret  at  present) 
above  four  thousana  novels,  including  the 
works  of  Cervantes,  Fielding,  SmoUet, 
Richardson,  Mackenzie,  Sterne,  Rabelais, 
and  Rousseau,  &c.Ac.  The  book,  in  my 
opinion,  most  useful  to  a  man  who  wishes  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  well  read, 
with  the  least  trouble,  is  "Burton's  Ana^ 
tomy  of  Melancholy,"  the  most  amusing  and 
instructive  medley  of  quotations  and  classical 
anecdotes  I  ever  perused.  But  a  su|>erficial 
reader  must  take  care,  or  his  intricacies  will 
bewilder  him.  If,  however,  he  has  patience 
to  go  through  his  volumes,  he  will  be  more 
improved  for  literary  conversation  than  by 
the  perusal  of  any  twenty  other  works  with 
which  I  am  acquainted, — at  least  in  the 
English  language."  ^ 

To  this  early  and  extensive  study  of  En- 
glish writers  may  be  attributed  that  mastery 
over  the  resources  of  his  own  language  with 
which  Lord  Byron  came  furnished  into  the 
field  of  literature,  and  which  enabled  him,  as 
fast  as  his  youthful  fancies  sprung  up,  to  clothe 
them  with  a  diction  worthy  of  theu*  strength 
and  beauty.  In  general,  the  difficulty  of  young 
writers,  at  their  commencement,  lies  far  less  in 
any  lack  of  thoughts  or  images,  than  in  that 
want  of  a  fitting  organ  to  give  those  concep- 
tions vent,  to  which  their  unacquaintance  with 
the  great  instrument  of  the  nmn  of  genius, 
his  native  language,  dooms  them.  It  will 
be  found,  indeed,  that  the  three  most  re- 
markable examples  of  early  authorship,  which, 
in  their  respective  lines,  the  history  of  li- 
terature aflfords — Pope,  Congreve,  and  Chat- 
terton — were  all  of  them  persons  self-edu- 
cated', according  to  their  own  intellectual 

1  [••  Burton'i  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  is  a  raluable 
work.  It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation :  but 
there  Is  a  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton 
says,  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.  It  is  the  only 
book  that  ever  took  me  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than 
I  wished  to  rise.**~  JonMSON.  Bo$weU,  rol.  liL  p.  135., 
and  ri.  p.  70.] 

s  **  I  took  to  reading  by  myself,*'  says  Pope, "  for  which 
I  had  a  rery  great  eagerness  and  enthusUsro.  I  followed 
every  where,  as  my  fancy  led  me,  and  was  like  a  boy 
gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Just  as  they  feU 
in  his  way.  These  five  or  six  years  I  still  look  upon  as 
the  happiest  part  of  my  lifo."  It  appears,  too,  that  he 
was  himself  aware  of  the  advantaget  which  this  free 
course  of  study  brought  with  it:  **Mr.  Pope,"  says 
Spence,  "  thought  himself  the  better,  in  some  respects 
for  not  baring  had  a  regular  education.  He  (as  be  ob- 
senred  in  particular)  read  originally  for  the  sense, 
whereas  we  are  taught,  fm  so  many  years,  to  read  only 
for  words." 

s  Before  Chatterton  was  twelve  years  old,  be  wrote  a 
catalogue,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Byron,  of  the 
books  he  had  already  read,  to  the  number  of  seventy.  Of 
these  the  chief  subjects  were  history  and  divinity. 

4  The  perfect  purity  with  which  the  Greeks  wrote 


d 


wants  and  tastes,  and  lefl,  undistracted  by  the 
worse  than  useless  pedantries  of  the  schools, 
to  seek,  in  the  pure  "  well  of  English  unde- 
filed,"  those  treasures  of  which  they  ac- 
cordingly so  very  eariy  and  intimately 
possessed  themselves.'  To  these  three 
instances  may  now  be  added,  virtually,  that 
of  Lord  Byron,  who,  thou^  a  disaple  of 
the  schools,  was,  intellectually  speakmg,  m 
them,  not  of  them,  and  who,  while  his 
comrades  were  prying  curiously  into  the 
graves  of  dead  languages,  betook  himself 
to  the  fi-esh,  living  sources  of  hb  own  «,  and 
from  thence  drew  those  rich,  varied  stores 
of  diction,  which  have  placed  his  works,  from 
the  age  of  two-and-twenty  upwards,  among 
the  most  precious  depositories  of  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  English  language  that 
our  whole  literature  supplies. 

In  the  same  book  that  contains  the  above 
record  of  his  studies,  he  has  written  out, 
also  fi^m  memory,  a  **  List  of  the  different 
poets,  dramatic  or  otherwise,  who  have 
distinguished  their  respective  languages  by 
their  productions."  ^er  enumerating  the 
various  poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  of 
Eivope,  he  thus  proceeds  with  his  catalogue 
throi]^h  other  quarters  of  the  world :  — 

**  Arabia.  —  Mahomet,  whose  Koran  con- 
tains most  sublime  poetical  passages,  far 
surpassing  European  poetry. 

"  Persku — Ferdousi  *,  author  of  the  Shah 
Nameh,  the  Persian  Iliad —  Sadi^  and  Hafiz, 
the  inmiortal  Hafiz,  the  oriental  Anacreon. 
The  last  is  reverenced  beyond  any  bard  of 
ancient  or  modem  times  by  the  Persians,  who 
resort  to  his  tomb  near  Shiraz,  to  celebrate 
his  memory.  A  splendid  copy  of  his  wori^s 
is  chained  to  his  monument.  ? 


their  own  language  was,  with  Justice,  perhaps,  attributed 
by  themselves  to  their  entire  abstinence  from  the  study 
of  any  other.  "  If  they  became  learned,"  says  Ferguson, 
"  it  was  only  by  study^g  what  they  themselves  had  pro- 
duced." 

*  ["  Ferdousi  died  a.  d.  lOSl.  He  Is  the  Homer  of  the 
Persians,  and  his  verses  are  as  familiar  among  the  mili- 
tary class,  as  if  their  preservation  depended  merely  upon 
oral  tradition.  The  practice  of  reciting  them  before  en- 
gaging in  battle,  proves  that  be  eojoys  as  high  a  re- 
putatloa  among  his  countrymen  as  the  poets  of  andeot 
Greece,  or  the  bards  of  Korthem  Europe. "—  Qmmrt. 
Rew.  vol.  xxxvl.  p.  862.] 

>  [Sadi  was  bom  at  Scheras  in  1175,  educated  at  Da- 
mascus, and  died  at  the  age  of  190.  Of  his  works,  the 
G(klistAn,  or  Flower  Garden,  consisting  of  short  tales, 
anecdotes,  and  apologues,  is  most  known  to  European 
readers.  A  translation  into  fiagUsh,  by  Francis  Gladwin, 
In  two  volumes,  4to,  appeared  In  180S-9.] 

1  [**  Hafls  is  the  universal  (avourlte  of  the  Persians, 
who  visit  his  tomb  in  parties,  to  do  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, by  strewing  flowers  and  pouring  out  Ubatioas  of 
the  choicest  wines.    The  great  Latin  poet  has  said, — 

'  Bzegi  monumentum  sore  percnnhss,*  Ac 
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"  Amtriea.  —  An  epic  poet  has  already 
appeared  in  that  hemisphere.  Barlow,  author 
of  the  Columbiad,  —  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  woiics  of  more  polished  nations.  ^ 

"  Icelmd,  Denmark,  Noruxnf,  were  femons 
for  their  Skakb.  Among  these  Lod- 
bufgh  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
His  Death  Song  breathes  ferocious  senti- 
ments, but  a  glorious  and  impassioned  strain 
ofpoetrjr. 

**  Hmdostan  is  undistinguished  by  any 
peat  bard,  —  at  least  the  Sanscrit  is  so 
imperfectly  known  to  Europeans,  we  know 
not  what  poetical  relics  may  exist. 

"  The  JBimum  Empire,  —  Here  the  natives 
are  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  but  their 
bards  are  unknown. 

••  Ckmit,  —  I  never  heard  of  any  Chinese 
poet  but  the  Emperor  Kien  Long,  and  his 
Ode  to  Tea. «  What  a  pity  their  plalosopher 
Confucius  did  not  write  poetry,  with  his 
precepts  of  morality ! 

**  Africa.  —  In  Amca  some  of  the  native 
melomes  are  plaintive,  and  the  words  simple 
and  affecting ;  but  whether  their  rude  strams 
of  nature  can  be  classed  with  poetry,  as  the 
so^gs  of  the  bards,  the  Skalds  of  Europe,  &c. 
&C.,  I  know  not. 

"  This  brieflist  of  poets  I  have  written  down 
fixmi  memory,  without  any  book  of  reference ; 
consequently  some  errors  mayoccur,  but  I 
think,  if  any,  very  trivial.  The  works  of 
the  European,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic,  I 
have  perused,  either  in  the  original  or  trans- 

Aod  Hafis.  with  the  fame  confldenoeof  genius,  thui 
dafaas  laatlog  ftme  for  his  works :  — '  Blithely  sinf ,  O 
HaSa  ;  jea  hare  uttered  odes,  you  have  strung  pearls, 
sod  Hearen  has  enriched  jon  with  the  crown  of  the 
Fldttfes.'  Heisunqoectionablythe  Horace  of  the  East, 
and,  Dotwithataadfaig  the  dUlbrence  of  national  nuuiners. 
he  ia  the  oriental  writer  with  whose  works  «  European 
Mbolar  vffl  most  wish  to  heoome  (kmiliar.**-.  Sia  Johm 
Xalcoul] 

>  CAn  cdftfam  of  the ««  Columbiad '•appeared  in  London 
In  IMO.and  b  thus  noticed  bjr  the  Bdhiburgh  Rerlewers : 
—  "Mr.  Bartow,  we  a#e  afraid,  wiU  not  be  the  Homer  of 
his  country ;  and  will  neter  take  bis  place  among  the 
•odurinf  poets  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  world.  As 
to  the  Americans,  their  want  of  literature  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  Immaturity  of  their  progress  in  driUsation, 
b«  to  the  nature  of  the  occupadona  In  which  they  are 
leneraDy  engaged.  These  federal  republicana  bear  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  the  Greeks  of  the  days  of  Homer, 
or  the  Italians  of  the  age  of  Dante ;  but  are  rery  much 
ncfa  people  as  the  modem  traders  of  Manchester,  Lirer- 
pool,  or  Glasgow.  They  hare  aU  a  Uttle  Latin  whipped 
into  them  hi  thdr  youth ;  and  read  Sbakspeare,  Pope, 
and  Miltoo,  as  well  as  bad  English  novels,  in  their  days 
ofooortship  and  leisure.  They  are  Just  as  likely  to 
vrita  epic  poems,  therefore,  as  the  hihabitants  of  our 
tndteg  towns  at  home.**  Vol.  zr.  p.  34.  At  one  Ume 
Bvlow  was  a  red-hot  republican.  In  1792,  he  published 
the  **  CoDspiracy  of  lUngs,'*  and  in  1796  composed  a  song 
for  the  cdebration  of  the  4th  of  July,  in  which  he  prays 
that  God  may 


lations.  In  my  list  of  English  I  have  merely 
mentioned  the  greatest;  —  to  enumerate 
the  minor  poets  would  be  useless,  as  well 
as  tedious.  Perhaps  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and 
Collins,  might  have  been  added,  as  worthy 
of  mention,  in  a  cosmopolite  account.  But 
as  for  the  others,  from  Chaucer  down  to 
Churchill,  they  are  *  voces  et  pneterea  nihil ; ' 
—  sometimes  spoken  o(  rarely  read,  and 
never  with  advantage.  Chaucer,  notwith- 
standing the  praises  bestowed  on  him,  I 
think  obscene  and  contemptible  : — he  owes 
his  celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity,  which 
he  does  not  deserve  so  well  as  Pierce  Plow- 
roan,  or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  English 
living  poets  I  have  avoided  mentioning; — 
we  nave  none  who  will  not  survive  their 
productions.  Taste  is  over  with  us  ;  and 
another  century  will  sweq)  our  empire,  our 
literature,  and  our  name,  from  all  but  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
"  November  30.  1807.  "  Byron." 

Among  the  papers  of  his  in  my  possession 
are  several  detached  poems  (in  all  nearly  six 
hundred  lines),  whicn  he  wrote  about  this 
period,  but  never  printed — having  produced 
most  of  them  afler  the  publication  of  his 
*•  Hours  of  Idleness."  Tne  greater  number 
of  these  have  little,  besides  his  name,  to  re- 
commend them ;  but  there  are  a  few  that, 
from  the  feelings  and  circumstances  that 
^ve  rise  to  them,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
mteresting  to  the  reader. 

*'  Save  the  guillothie. 
Till  England's  king  and  queen 
Her  power  shall  prove." 

In  1811,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  court;  and  being,  in  the  following  year, 
invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  at 
Wilna,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and 
died,  Dec.  3SL  In  an  obscure  village  of  Poland,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cracow,] 

*  [Kien  Long  encouraged  literature,  by  cultivating  it  in 
his  own  person ;  and  some  of  his  poetical  compositions 
are  considered  to  possess  Intrinsic  merit.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated Is  thU  **  Ode  in  Praise  of  drinking  Tea,"  which 
was  published  by  the  imperial  edict  in  thirty-two  dUTerent 
types  and  characters,  and  has  been  painted  on  all  the 
tea-pots  in  the  empire.  The  following  verbal  translation 
is  by  Sfar  John  Barrow :  — **  On  a  slow  fire  set  a  tripod, 
whose  colour  and  texture  show  its  long  use ;  fill  It  with 
clear  snow  water ;  boU  it  as  long  as  would  be  necessary 
to  turn  fish  white,  and  crayfish  red ;  throw  it  upon  the 
delicate  leaves  of  choice  tea,  in  a  cup  of  yoo£  "  (a  par- 
ticular sort  of  porcelain) ;  "  let  it  remain  as  long  as  the 
T^wur  rises  in  a  cloud,  and  learet  only  a  thin  mist  floating 
on  the  surfisce.  At  your  ease,  drink  this  precious  liquor, 
which  will  chase  away  the  five  causes  of  trouble.  We 
can  taste  and  feel,  but  not  describe,  the  state  of  repose 
produced  by  a  liquor  thus  prepared."  —  Traveh  in  Ckma^ 
p.  280.  In  1795,  Kien  Long,  when  his  reign  had  reached 
the  unusual  term  of  sixty  years,  resigned  the  throne  to 
his  son.    He  died  in  1799.] 
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LIFE  OP  LORD  BYRON. 


When  he  first  went  to  Newstead,  on  his 
arrival  Grom  Aberdeen,  he  planted,  it  seems, 
a  young  oak  in  some  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  hi^  an  idea  that  as  U  flourished  so 
should  he.  Some  six  or  seven  years  after, 
on  revisiting  the  spot,  he  found  his  oak 
choked  up  by  weeds,  and  ahnost  destroyed. 
In  this  drcnmstance,  which  happened  soon 
after  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthen  len  Newstead, 
originated  one  of  these  poems,  which  consists 
of  five  stanzas,  but  of  which  the  few  opening 
lines  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen : — 

**  Young  Oak,  when  1  planted  thee  de^  in  the  ground, 
I  hoped  tiiat  thy  daji  would  he  longer  than  mine ; 
That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  fiourith  aroimd. 
And  iry  thy  trunk  with  Its  mantle  entwfaie. 

«*  Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  years. 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear*d  thee  with  pride  ; 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears, 

Thy  decqr,  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can  hMe. 

**  I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and  since  that  fiital  hour, 

A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  sire,**  kc.  ftc* 

The  subject  of  die  verses  that  follow  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  notice  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  diem  ;  and,  as  iUusdradve  of 
the  romandc  and  almost  lovelike  feeling 
which  he  threw  into  his  school  friendships, 
thev  appeared  to  me,  though  rather  quamt 
and  elaborate,  to  be  worth  preserving. 

**  Some  y^ars  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a 
fiiend  of  the  audior  engraved  on  a  pardcular 
spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a  few  additional 
words  as  a  memoriaL  Afterwards,  on  re- 
ceiving some  real  or  imagined  ii^uir,  the 
author  destroyed  the  frail  record  before  he 
left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in  1 807, 
he  wrote  under  it  the  following  stanzas  : — 

"  Here  once  engaged  the  stranger's  riew 

Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced ; 
Few  were  her  words, — but  yet  though  few. 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced. 

"  Deeply  she  cut— but,  not  erased. 
The  characters  were  still  so  plain. 
That  Friendship  onoe  retum'd,  and  gased,— 
TiU  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

**  Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 
Forglrentss  join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fair  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more. 
That  Fnendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 


>  [See  Works,  p.  586.  Shortly  after  Colonel  WUd- 
man,  the  present  proprietor  of  Newstead,  took  possession, 
he  one  day  said  to  the  senrant  who  was  with  him,  *  Here 
is  a  fine  young  oak ;  but  it  must  be  cut  down,  as  it  grows 
hi  an  improper  plaoe.*— *  1  hope  not,  sir,*  replied  the 
man ;  *  tor  it's  the  one  ray  lord  was  so  fond  of,  because 
he  set  It  hhnselt'  The  Colonel  has,  of  course,  taken 
erery  possible  care  of  it;  and  It  is  already  regularly  en- 
quired after  by  strangers,  as  *  Tat  Btbon  Oak.*] 

«  [See  Works,  p.  537.]  >  [IbW.  p.  412.] 

4  The  only  circumstance  1  .know,  that  bears  even  re> 


**  Thus  might  the  record  now  have  been: 
But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  eodeaToor, 
Or  Friendship's  tears.  Pride  rush'd  btCween. 
And  blotted  out  the  Une  for  ever !  **  * 

The  same  romantic  feeling  of  frtendship 
breathes  tfaroughoot  another  of  these  poems, 
in  which  he  has  taken  for  the  subject  the 
ingenious  thought  ^  L*Amiti^  est  rAmoor 
sans  ailes,**  and  concludes  every  stanza  widi 
the  words,  "  Friendship  is  Love  without  his 
wings."  Of  the  nine  stansas  of  whidi  this 
poem  connsts,  the  three  following  appear  die 
most  worthy  of  selection : — 

**  Why  shouldmy  anxious  breast  re|rine. 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  ? 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine, 

Aflbction  is  nol  dead, 
bi  tracing  back  the  yuars  of  youQi, 
One  firm  record,  one  httCing  troth. 

Celestial  consolation  brings ; 
Bear  it,  ye  breeses,  to  the  seat. 
Where  first  my  heart  rcsponslTe  beat, — 

*  Friendship  is  Lore  without  bis  wingt  I  * 

"  Seat  of  my  youth  I  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  Joy ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire,— 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  ebtns,  thy  verdaat  hill. 
Thy  erery  path  deUghUme  still. 

Each  fiower  a  double  fragrance  fliaga ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  conrerse  gay. 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  sqr, 

*  Friendship  is  Love  wfthovt  his  wfaigs  I 

**  My  Lycus !  wherefore  dost  thou  weep? 
Thy  fisUing  tears  restrain ; 
Aflbctioo  for  a  Ume  may  sleep. 

But,  oh,  'twill  wake  agrin. 
Think,  thinks  my  friend,  when  next  we  mi  it. 
Our  long-wish'd  hktercourae  how  sweet  t 
From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs, 
"While  youthfhl  hearU  thus  Ibndly  swell. 
Absence,  my  IHend,  can  only  tell, 

*  Friendship  is  Lore  without  his  wtoga  1  *  **> 

Whether  the  verses  I  am  now  about  to 
give  are,  in  any  degree,  founded  on  fiirt,  I 
nave  no  accurate  means  of  determining. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  recordii^  every  particulHT 
of  his  youth,  such  an  event,  or  rather  cm, 
as  is  here  commemorated,  would  have  been, 
of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  pass  unmen- 
tioned  by  him; — and  yet  neither  in  con- 
versation nor  in  any  of  his  writings  do  I 
remember  even  an  allusion  to  it.  ^     On  die 


^ 


motely  on  the  subject  of  this  poem«  b  the  foUowiof* 
About  a  year  or  two  before  the  date  affixed  to  It,  he 
wrote  to  his  modicr,  from  Harrow  (as  I  hare  been  told 
by  a  person  to  whom  Mrs.  Byron  herself  communicated 
the  circumstance^  to  say,  that  he  had  lately  bad  agood 
deal  of  uneasiness  on  account  of  a  young  woman,  whoa  he 
knew  to  hare  been  a  fkrourlte  of  his  late  frletMl,  Curson, 
and  who,  finding  herself:  after  his  death,  fai  a  state  d 
progress  towards  maternity,  had  dedared  Iiord  Byron 
was  the  fltther  of  her  child.  This,  he  poeltir^y  assured 
his  mother,  was  not  the  case ;  but,  beUerlng,  as  be  did 
firmly,  that  the  child  belonged  to  Cursoo,  it  was  his  wisb 
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other  hand,  00  entirdy  was  all  that  he  wrote, 
— makiiig  allowance  for  the  embellishmenta 
of  fiincy, — the  transcript  of  his  actual  life 
and  feeungs,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a 
poem,  so  iull  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have 
been  indebted  for  its  origin  to  imagination 
alone. 

-  TO  MY  SON  I 
**  Thoie  flaxen  lock*,  those  eyes  of  blue, 
^  BrifbtM  thy  mother's  hi  their  hoe  j 

*  TboM  ro«y  lips,  whose  dimples  pUy 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Baeall  a  toene  of  former  joy. 

And  touch  thy  Father's  heart,  my  Boy  I 

**  And  thou  csMt  lisp  a  tether's  name^ 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  saaM^ 
No  self-rqntttch — but,  let  me  cease — 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy. 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy  I 

*  Hot  lowly  grwe  the  turf  has  prest. 

And  thou  jiast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 

Derlakm  sneers  upma  thy  Urth, 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  00  eaitii ; 
Yet  shaU  not  these  one  hope  destroy,^ 
A  Fsther's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy  1 

**  Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown, 
Mut  I  fold  Nature's  claim  disown  ? 
Ah,  no— though  moralists  reprore, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  lore. 
Fair  dierub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy— 
A  Father  guards  thy  Urth,  my  Boy  1 

"  Oh,  *twm  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace. 
Ere  ape  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  &oe, 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run. 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  jusdce  done  to  thee,  my  B>oy  I 

"  Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire. 
Youth  wUl  not  daaap  parental  fire ; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  roe, 
WhUe  Helen's  form  rerires  in  thee. 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  Joy, 
Vm  ne*er  desert  ito  pledge,  my  Boy  ! 

-B ,180r."» 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  poems 
IS  one  of  a  date  prior  to  any  I  have  given, 
being  written  in  December,  1806,  when  he 
was  not  yet  nineteen  years  old.     It  contains, 


that  it  should  be  brought  up  with  all  possible  care,  and 
he,  theraiDre,  entreated  that  his  mother  would  hare  the 
kindness  to  take  charge  of  it.  Though  su^  a  request 
■rfght  w«ll  (as  my  inforBMnt  escpressM  it)  have  discom- 

Dre  mild  ^an  Mrs.  Byron's,  she  not. 

rered  her  son  in  the  kindest  terms, 
airing  that  she  would  willingly  receive  the  child  as  soon 
as  it  was  bom,  and  brii^  it  up  in  whatever  manner  he 
liwifed.  Happily,  however,  the  intent  died  almost  Imme- 
ifatfely,  and  was  thus  spared  the  being  a  tax  on  ttie  good 
•atom  of  aiqr  body.  —  [But  see  Don  Juan,  c  xri.  st.  61.] 

*  In  iMs  pfaOkie  of  dattag  his  jurenlle  poems  he  fol- 
Iswed  the  example  of  Milton,  who  (says  Johnson),  "by 
sflxiaf  the  dates  to  bis  first  compositions,  a  boast  of 
vhkfa  the  learned  Politian  had  given  him  an  example. 


as  "will  be  seen,  his  religious  creed  at  that 
period,  and  ^ows  how  early  the  struggle 
between  natural  piety  and  doubt  b^an  in 
his  mind. 

•'  THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE. 

"  Father  of  Light  I  great  God  of  Heaven  I 

Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 
Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call  I 

Xhou  see'tt  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  &n» 

Avert  tnm  me  the  death  of  sin. 
No  shrine  1  seek,  to  sects  unknown. 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  1 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  1  own. 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  fault*  of  yoatfa. 
Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  &ne. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile. 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  salrie  relfB, 

With  tales  of  mystic  ritas  beguile. 
Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 

To  GotMc  domes  of  mouldering  stone? 
Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day ; 

Earth,  ooean,  heaven,  thy  boundleas  throne. 
Shall  man  oondemn  his  race  to  heU 

Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  fimn  ; 
Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell. 

Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 
Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire. 
Whose  soul  a  diflhrent  hope  supplies. 

Or  doctrines  leu  severe  inspire  ? 
Shall  these,  by  creeds  th^  can't  expound. 

Prepare  a  fancied  blisB  or  woe  ? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  ? 
Shall  those  who  live  tor  self  alone. 

Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime— . 
Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guUt  atone. 

And  live  bejond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 
Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek,.— 

Tk^  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear ;  — 
I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 

Yet  wiU  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear  I 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 

Through  trackless  reabns  of  JEther's  qiaoe ; 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace : 
Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here. 

Who,  what  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  heooe^ 
Ah  I  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

seems  to  commend  the  earllness  of  his  own  compositions 
to  the  notice  of  posterity." 

The  followhig  trifle,  written  also  by  hhn  in  1807,  has 
never,  as  far  as  I  know,  appeared  in  print :  — 

*'  EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,    OP  SOUTHWELL,  A  CAEEIBI, 
*'WHO  DIED  OP  DRUNKENNESS. 

**  John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  Carrier,  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  earHed  so  much,  and  he  corr/eif  so  Cut, 
He  could  carry  no  more— so  was  carWnf  at  last ; 
For,  the  Qquor  he  drank  being  too  much  for  one. 
He  could  not  cany  of^ — so  he  's  now  earri-cm, 

"  B ,  Sept.  1807." 
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To  Thee,  mj  God,  to  Thee  I  call ; 

Wbaterer  weal  or  woe  bedde. 
By  thy  command  1  riie  or  ML, 

In  thj  protection  1  confide. 
U;  when  this  diut  to  doit  restored, 

Mj  soul  ihaU  float  on  airy  wing; 
How  ihall  thy  glorioui  name  adored. 

Inspire  her  feeble  Toice  to  sing ! 
But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 

With  clay  the  grare's  eternal  bed. 
While  life  yet  throbs,  I  raise  my  prayer. 

Though  doom*d  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 
*  To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

GrateAil  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 

This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 
•♦  89th  Dec  1806.  Bteoh." 

In  another  of  these  poems,  which  extends 
to  about  a  hundred  lines,  and  which  he  wrote 
under  the  melancholy  impression  that  he 
should  soon  die,  we  find  him  concluding 
with  a  prayer  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit. 
A^r  biddmg  adieu  to  all  the  fayourite  scenes 
of  his  youth  «,  he  dius  continues,  — 

**  Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite. 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughU  to  Heav'n : 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigou  and  to  sects  unknown. 
Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  throne ;  — 

To  him  address  thy  trembling  prayer ; 
He,  who  is  merdftil  and  Just, 
WiU  not  r^)ect  achUd  of  dust. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 
Father  of  Light,  to  thee  I  call. 

My  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow  Call, 

Arert  the  death  of  sfai. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star. 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
'    My  thon^ts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live. 

Instruct  me  how  to  die.  1807.** 

We  haye  seen,  by  a  former  letter,  that  the 
law  proceedings  for  the  recoyery  of  his 
Rochdale  property  had  been  attended  with 
success  in  some  trial  of  the  case  at  Lancaster. 
The  following  note  to  one  of  his  Southwell 
fiiends,  announcing  a  second  triumph  of  the 
cause,  shows  how  sanguinely  and,  as  it  turned 


>  Annesley  Is,  of  course,  not  forgotten  among  the  num- 
ber:- 

*'  And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene, 

Still  nearest  to  my  breast  ? 
Bocks  rise  and  rivers  roll  between 

The  rural  spot  which  passion  blest ; 
Yet,  Mary,aU  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  in  Love's  bewitching  dream,"  &c.  &c. 

s  It  appears  Arom  a  passage  in  one  of  Miss  Ffgot's 
letters  to  her  brother,  that  Lord  Byron  sent,  through  this 
gentleman,  a  copy  of  his  poems  to  Mr.  Mackenxie,  the 
author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling:  —  **  I  am  glad  you men- 
tiooed  Mr.  Madtensle's  having  got  a  copy  of  Lord  B.*s 


9= 


out,  erroneously,  he  calculated  on  the  re- 
sults. 

"Feb.  9. 1807. 

-Dear , 

'*  I  haye  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  we 
haye  gained  the  Rochdale  cause  a  second 
time,  by  which  I  am  jg60,000  plus.  Yours 
eyer,  "  Byeon." 

In  the  month  of  April  we  find  him  stiU  at 
Southwell,  and  addressing  to  his  fiiend, 
Dr.  Pigot,  who  was  at  Edmburgh,  the  fol- 
lowing note  « :  — 

••  SouUiweU,  April,  1S07. 

«  My  dear  Pigot, 

**  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  of  your  first  examination — *Couragef 
mon  amL'  The  title  of  Doctor  will  do 
wonders  with  the  damsels.  I  shall  most 
probably  be  in  Essex  or  London  when  you 
arriye  at  this  d— d  place,  inhere  I  am  de- 
tained by  the  publication  of  my  rhymes. 
"  Adieu.  — Belieye  me  yours  yery  truly, 
•*  Byron. 

**^P.  S.  Since  we  met,  I  haye  reduced 
myself  by  violent  exercise,  much  physic,  and 
hot  bathing,  fix>m  14  stone  6  lb.  to  12  stone 
7  lb.  In  all  I  have  lost  27  pounds.  Bravo ! 
—  what  say  you  ?  " 

His  movements  and  occupations  for  the 
remainder  of  this  ^ar  will  be  best  collected 
fi-om  a  series  of  his  own  letters,  which  I  am 
enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  the  lady  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  to  give.  Thou^  these 
letters  are  boyishly'  written,  and  a  good 
deal  of  their  pleasantly  is  of  that  conven- 
tional kind  which  depends  more  upou  phrase 
than  thought,  they  will  yet,  I  think,  be  found 
curious  and  interesting,  not  only  as  enabling 
us  to  track  him  through  this  period  of  his 
life,  but  as  throwing  li^t  upon  various  little 
traits  of  character,  and  laying  open  to  us  the 
first  working  of  his  hopes  ana  fears  while 
waiting,  in  suspense,  the  opinions  that  were 
to  decide,  as  he  thought,  his  fiiture  fame. 

poems,  and  what  he  thought  of  them .—  Lord  B.  was  so 
muck  pleased !  ** 

In  another  letter,  the  fair  writer  says,  ^**  Lord  Byron 
desired  me  to  tell  you  that  the  reason  you  did  not  hear 
from  him  was  because  his  publication  was  not  so  forward 
as  he  had  flattered  hfanself  It  would  have  been.  I  toM 
him,  'he  was  no  more  to  be  depended  on  than  a  woman,* 
which  Instantly  brought  the  softness  of  that  sex  Into  Ms 
countenance,  Ibr  he  blushed  exceedingly.*' 

*  He  was,  indeed,  a  thorough  boy,  at  this  period,  in 
every  respect  :^'*  Next  Monday  "  (says  Miss  Pigot)  «*  is 
our  great  fkir.  Lord  Byron  talks  of  it  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  little  Henry,  and  declares  he  will  ride  hi  the 
but  I  think  he  will  change  hU  mind.** 
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The  -Gnt  of  the  series,  which  is  without 
date,  appears  to  have  been  written  before  he 
had  lA  Southwell.  The  other  letters,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  dated  from  Cambridge  and 
from  London. 

LnriB  1%       TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

"June  11.  1807. 
**  Dear  Queen  Bess, 

**  Savage  ought  to  be  immortal: —  though 
not  a  thorough-bried  buiMog,  he  is  the  finest 
puppy  I  ever  taw,  and  will  answer  much 
better  ;  in  his  great  and  manifold  kindness 
he  has  already  bitten  my  fingers,  and  dis- 
turbed the  gravity  of  old  Boatswain,  who  is 
gtievatuljf  ditcomposed,  I  wish  to  be  informed 
what^  he  cotts,  his  expcntes,  &c.  &c.,  that  I 

may  indemnify  Mr.  G ,    My  thanks  are 

aU  I  can  give  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken, 
make  a  long  speech,  and  conclude  it  with 
123456  7. 1  lam  out  of  practice,  so 
depH^ze  ^ou  as  a  legate, —  ambatsadar  wovld 
not  do  in  a  matter  concerning  the  Pcme, 
which  I  presume  this  must,  as  the  whole 
turns  upon  a  Bull,     Yours, 

"  Byron. 
"P.S.    I  write  in  bed.** 


LtTTD  13.       TO  HISS  PIGOT. 

**  Cambridge,  June  30. 1807. 

-  'Better  late  than  never.  Pal,'  "  is  a 
saying  of  which  you  know  the  origin,  and  as 
I  it  IS  applicable  on  the  present  occasion,  you 
will  excuse  its  conspicuous  place  in  the  firont 
of  my  ^stle.  I  am  almost  superannuated 
here.  My  old  fiiends  (with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few)  all  depiuted,  and  I  am  pre- 
paring to  follow  them,  but  remain  tHl  Monday 
to  be  present  at  three  Oraioriot,  two  ConcerU, 
a  Pair,  and  a  Ball.  I  find  I  am  not  only 
Mmer  but  taller  by  an  inch  since  my  last 
visit  I  was  obli^  to  tell  every  boJy  my 
name,  nobody  havmg  the  least  recollection 
fJ^  mjtuage,  or  person.  Even  the  hero  of 
my  Come&m  (wno  is  now  sitting  vis-d-vis, 
reading  a  volume  of  my  Poetics)  passed  me 
in  Trinity  walks  without  recognising  me  in 
the  least,  and  was  thunderstrudi:  at  the  alter- 
ation which  had  taken  place  in  my  coun- 
tenance, &c,  &C.     Some  say  I  look  better, 


>  He  here  alludet  to  an  odd  tuxcj  or  trick  of  hit  own ; 
— wfaeoerer  he  wai  at  a  lou  for  Mnnething  to  lay,  be 
OMdalwaTttofabbleoTer*'!  S8  4  S  6  7.*' 

t  Notvitbatandfaig  the  abuie  which,  eridentl/  more  In 
^ort  than  aerioofoeta,  he  bnrithea,  in  the  course  of  these 
kttcrt,  opon  SoothweO,  he  was,  in  after  dqrs,  taught  to 
fcal  ti»t  the  boon  which  he  had  passed  In  this  place 
vcre  far  more  happjr  than  any  he  had  known  afterwards, 
b  a  latter  written  not  long  since  to  his  serrant,  Fletcher, 


Others  worse,  but  all  agree  I  am  thinner, — 
more  I  do  not  require.  I  have  lost  two 
pounds  in  my  weight  since  I  left  your  cursed, 
detestable,  and  amorred  abode  of  scandal 'i, 
where,  excepting  yourself  and  John  Becher, 
I  care  not  it  the  whole  race  were  consigned 
to  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  which  I  would  visit  in 
person  rather  than  contaminate  my  sandals 
with  the  polluted  dust  of  SouthweU.  Se- 
riously, imless  obliged  by  the  emptineu  of  my 
purse  to  revisit  Mrs.  B.,  you  will  see  me 
no  more. 

'*  On  Monday  I  depart  for  London.  I 
quit  Cambridge  with  little  regret,  because 
our  set  are  vanished,  and  mv  musical  protege 
before  mentioned  has  left  the  choir,  and  is 
stationed  in  a  mercantile  house  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  the  metropolis.  You 
may  have  heard  me  observe  he  is  exactly  to 
an  hour  two  years  younger  than  myself. 
I  found  him  grown  considerably,  and  as  you 
win  suppose,  very  glad  to  see  his  former 
Patron,  He  is  nearly  my  height,  verv  thin, 
veiT  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  li^t 
locks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already 
know  ;  — I  hope  I  shall  never  have  occasion 
to  change  it.  Every  body  here  conceives 
me  to  be  an  invalid.  The  University  at 
present  is  very  gay  from  the  fSetes  of  divers 
kinds.  I  supped  out  last  night,  but  eat  (or 
ate)  nothing,  sipped  a  bottle  of  claret,  went 
to  bed  at  two,  and  rose  at  eight.  I  have 
commenced  early  rising,  and  find  it  agrees 
with  me.  The  Masters  and  the  Fellows  all 
very  po&te,  but  look  a  little  askance — dpn*t 
much  admire  lampoons — truth  always  dis- 
agreeable. 

"Write,  and  tell  me  how  the  inhabitants 
of  your  Menagerie  go  on,  and  if  my  publication 
goes  off"  well:  do  the  quadrupeds  growl f 
Apropos,  my  bull-dog  is  deceased — *  Flesh 
both  of  cur  and  man  is  grass.'  Address  your 
answer  to  Cambridge.  If  I  am  gone,  it  will 
be  forwarded.  Said  news  just  arrived — 
Russians  beat  —  a  bad  set,  eat  nothing  but 
oil,  conseouentl  V  must  melt  before  a  hard  fire, 
I  get  awkwarcl  in  my  academic  habiliments 
for  want  of  practice.  Got  up  in  a  window 
to  hear  the  oratorio  at  St.  Mary's,  popped 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  Mesdah,  tore  a 
woeful  rent  in  the  back  of  my  best  black  silk 
gown,  and  damaged  an  egr^ous  pair  of 


bjr  a  lady  who  bad  been  intimate  with  him,  in  bis  young 
days,  at  Southwell,  there  are  the  following  words :  ~ 
'*  Your  poor,  good  master  always  called  me  *  Old  Piety,' 
wlien  I  preached  to  him.  When  he  paid  me  his  last  Tisit, 
he  said,  *  Well,  good  fHend,  I  shall  nerer  be  so  happy 
again  as  I  was  In  old  SouthwelL*  His  real  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  this  town,  as  a  place  of  residence,  will  be 
seen  in  a  subsequent  letter,  where  he  most  strenuously 
recommends  it,  in  that  point  of  view,  to  Hr.  Dallas. 
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breeches.  Mem.  —  never  tumbled  from  a 
church  window  during  service.  Adieu,  dear 
*  *  *  *  I  do  not  remember  me  to  any  body : 
—  to  forget  and  be  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  Southwell  is  all  I  aspire  to." 

LtTTBK  M.       TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

"Trin.  CoU.  Carab.  July  5.  1807. 

'*  Since  ray  last  letter  I  have  determined 
to  reside  another  ^car  at  Granta,  as  my  rooms, 
&c.  &c.  are  finished  in  great  style,  several 
old  friends  come  up  again,  and  many  new 
acquaintances  made;  consequently  my  in- 
clination leads  me  forward,  and  I  shall  return 
to  college  in  October  if  still  aiwe.  My  life 
here  has  been  one  continued  routine  of 
dissipation — out  at  different  places  every 
day,  engaged  to  more  dinners,  &c  &c.  than 
my  ttay  would  permit  me  to  fulfil.  At  this 
moment  I  write  with  a  bottle  of  claret  in  my 
head  and  tears  in  my  etfes ;  for  I  have  just 
parted  with  my  '  ComeBan^  who  spent  the 
evening  with  me.  As  it  was  our  last  in- 
terview, I  postponed  my  engagement  to  de- 
vote the  hours  of  the  Sabbath  to  friendship  : 
— Edleston  and  I  have  separated  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  my  mind  is  a  chaos  of  hope  and 
sorrow.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  LcHidon : 
you  will  address  your  answer  to  *  Gordon's 
Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,'  where  I  tojoum 
during  my  visit  to  the  metropolis. 

'*  I  rejoins  to  hear  you  are  interested  in 
my  protege ;  he  has  been  my  (dmost  constant 
associate  since  October,  1805,  when  I  entered 
Trinity  Collie.    His  voice  first  attracted  my 


I 


>  [It  was  about  the  year  1779,  that  Lady  Elewkor  But- 
ler and  MiM  Poiuonby  first  associated  themseWes  to  live 
in  retirement.  It  was  thought  dMirable  to  separate  two 
tndlTiduals  who  appeared  to  encourage  each  other's  ec- 
centricities, and  after  their  first  departure  together,  they 
were  brought  back  to  their  respective  relations,  but 
soon  efliBcted  a  second  elopement.  The  place  vf  their 
retreat  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  was  only  confided  to  a 
female  serrant,  and  they  lired  for  years  unknown  to 
their  neighbours  by  any  other  ai^llatlon,  except  "  the 
Ladies  of  the  Vale.'*  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  died  at  Llan- 
gollen, in  June,  1819.] 

*  It  maybe  as  wdl  to  menUon  here  the  sequel  of  this 
enthusiastic  attachment.  In  the  year  1811  young  Edle- 
ston died  of  a  consumption ;  and  the  foUowtng  letter, 
addressed  bj  Lord  Byron  to  the  mother  of  his  Mr  South- 
well  correspondent,  will  show  with  what  melancholy 
f%lthfiilnesi,  among  the  many  his  heart  had  then  to  mourn 
for,  he  still  dwelt  on  the  memory  of  his  young  coUege 
friend:  — 

**  Cambridge,  Oct.  2S.  1811. 
"  Dear  Madam, 

■*  I  am  about  to  write  to  you  on  a  silly  subject,  and 
yet  I  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  remember  a 
eonsWiMS,  which  some  years  ago  I  consigned  to  Miss 
Plgot,  indeed  gott  to  her,  and  now  1  am  going  to  make 
the  roost  selfish  and  rode  of  requests.  Ilie  person  who 
gare  it  to  bm,  when  I  was  very  young,  is  dead^  and  though 


attention,  his  countenance  fixed  it,  and  his 
manners  attached  me  to  him  for  ever.  He 
departs  for  a  mercantile  house  in  town  m 
October,  and  we  shall  probably  not  meet  tiU 
the  expiration  of  my  minority,  when  I  shall 
leave  to  his  decision  either  entering  as  a 
partner  through  my  interest,  or  residi^  with 
me  altogether.  Of  course  he  would  m  his 
present  fi-ame  of  mind  prefer  the  latter,  but 
he  may  alter  his  opinion  previous  to  that 

?eriod  ; — however,  he  shall  have  his  choice, 
certainly  love  him  more  than  any  human 
being,  and  neither  time  nor  distance  hare 
had  the  least  effect  on  my  (in  general) 
changeable  disposition.  Li  short,  we  shaU 
put  Lady  E,  £uiler  and  Miss  Ponsonby  *  to 
the  blush,  Pt/lades  and  Orestes  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  want  nothing  but  a  catastrophe 
like  Nisus  and  Ewyalus,  to  give  Jonathan 
and  David  the  'go  by.'  He  certainly  is 
perhaps  more  attached  to  me  than  even  lam 
m  return.  During  the  whole  of  my  residence 
at  Cambridge  we  met  every  day,  summer  and 
winter,  without  passing  one  tiresome  moment, 
and  separated  each  time  with  increasing  re- 
luctance. I  hope  vou  will  one  day  see  us 
together.  He  is  the  only  being  I  esteem, 
though  I  Hke  many.^ 

"  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  ^  was  down 
the  other  day ;  I  supped  with  him  at  his 
tutor's— entirely  a  Wnig  party.  The  oppo- 
sition muster  strong  here  now,  and  Lord 
Hartington  \  the  Duke  of  Leinster  \  &c.  &c 
are  to  join  us  in  October,  so  every  thing  will 
be  splendid^  Themmsic  is  all  over  at  present. 
Met  with  aooCher    *accidency* — ups^   a 

a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  we  met,  as  it  was  Um  Mly 
memorial  I  possessed  of  that  person  (in  whom  I  was  rery 
much  interested),  it  has  acquired  a  value  by  this  event  I 
could  have  wished  it  never  to  have  borne  in  my  eyes. 
If,  therefore,  Bfiss  Plgot  should  have  preserved  it,  I  most, 
under  theee  drcumstaaces,  beg  her  to  excuse  my  re- 
queating  it  to  be  tranemltted  to  me  at  No.  8.  St.  James's 
Street,  Londim,  and  I  will  replace  it  by  something  she 
may  remember  me  by  equally  welL  As  she  was  alwayi 
so  kind  as  to  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  him  that  formed 
the  subject  of  our  conversation,  you  may  tell  her  that  ths 
girer  of  that  cornelian  died  in  May  last  of  a  consomptioa, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  making  the  siztii,  within  four 
mouths,  of  friends  and  relatives  that  I  have  lost  betweeo 
May  and  the  «ul  of  August. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  yours  very  linonely, 

"  Btaom. 
"  P.  S.  I  go  to  London  to-morrow.** 

The  comriian  heart  was,  of  course,  returned,  and  Lord 
Byron,  at  the  same  time,  reminded  that  he  had  left  it 
with  Miss  Plgot  as  a  deposit,  mot  a  gift. 

s  [Francis,  MarquU  of  Tavistock,  bom  13th  May.  17N; 
married  in  1808,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles,  third 
earl  of  Harrington.] 

4  [WUliam-Speneer  Cavendidi.  bora  Mqr>  179Q,  no* 
Duke  of  Devonshire.] 

>  [AugQsto».Fr^derick  Fitsgeraid,  Duke  of  Utmter; 
bom  August,  1791.] 
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butter4MMit  m  the  lap  of  a  lady  —  look'd 
yery  hkie — spectatort  grinned — '  curse  *em !  * 
Apropos,  sorry  to  say,  been  drunk  every  day, 
and  not  crahe  sober  yet — however,  touch  no 
meat,  nothing  but  fish,  soup,  and  vegetables, 
consequently  it  does  me  no  harm — sad  dogs 
ail  the  CaaMs,  Mem. — we  wean  to  reform 
next  January.  This  place  is  a  monotony  of 
emUeu  vari^ — like  it — hate  Southwell. 
Has  Ridge  sold  well?  or  do  the  ancients 
demur  ?    What  ladies  have  bought  ? 

"  Saw  a  girl  at  St.  Mary's  the  image  of 
Anne  **  *,  thought  it  was  her — all  in  the 
wroDf — the  lady  stared,  so  did  I — I  bkuhed, 
so  did  fio<  the  kdy, — sad  thine — wish 
MoatKihaA  more  modesty.  Talking  of  women, 
pots  me  in  mind  of  my  terrier  Fanny — how 
Bshe?  Got  a headach,  must  go  to  bed,  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  travd.  My  protege 
break&ots  with  me ;  parting  sjnmIs  my 
unetite — excepting  from  Southwell.  Mem. 
I  hate  SoMtkwelL     Yours,  &c. 

LnriB  15.      TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

"  Gordon's  Hotel,  July  13. 1807. 

"  You  write  most  excellent  epistles — a 
fig  for  other  correq)ondent8,  with  their  non- 
sensical apologies  for  '  knoumtg  nought  about 
kj — yoo  send  me  a  delightful  bud^.  I 
am  hm  in  a  perpetual  vortex  of  dissipation 
(veiy  pleasant  for  all  that),  and,  strange  to 
tell,  I  get  thinner,  being  now  below  eleven 
stone  considerably.  Stay  in  town  a  months 
perfaapt  six  weeks,  trip  Loto  Essex,  and  then, 
as  a  fi!vour,  irradiate  Southwell  for  three  days 
wkh  the  li^t  of  my  countenance ;  but  no- 
thing shaU  ever  make  me  reside  there  asain. 
I  pOBtively  return  to  Cambridge  in  Oct^r ; 
we  are  to  be  uncommonly  gay,  or  in  truth  I 
ahould  cut  the  University.  An  extraordinary 
circumstance  occurred  to  me  at  Cambridge ; 
a  giii  so  very  like  •  •  made  her  appearance, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  minute  mspeetioH 
codd  hare  undeceived  me.  I  wish  I  had 
asked  ifike  had  ever  been  at  H  *  ♦  ♦ 

**  What  the  devil  would  Ridge  have  ?  is 
not  fifty  in  a  fiMtnight,  before  the  advertise- 
ments, a  sufficient  sale  ?  I  hear  many  of  die 
London  booksellers  have  them,  and  Crosby 
has  sent  copies  to  the  principal  watering 
places.  Are  they  liked  or  not  in  Southwell  ? 
*  *  •  «  •  X  wish  Boatswain  had 
SMmOowed  Damon !  How  is  Bran  ?  by  the 
innnortal  gods.  Bran  ought  to  be  a  Count  of 
the  Hofy  Koman  Empire, 

""The  intelligence  of  London  cannot  be 
interesting  to  you,  who  have  rusticated  all 

*  ta  tb*  collection  of  Mi  Pocmt  printed  ft»r  prirtle 
drcalatioo,  he  had  fauerted  teoie  lerere  rerset  on  Dr. 

Bodtf,  which  he  omitted  In  the  sidMequent  pubUcatioo, 


your  life  —  the  annals  of  routs,  riots,  balls 
and  boxing-matches,  cards  and  crim.  cons., 
parliamentary  discussion,  political  details, 
masquerades,  mechanics,  Aigyle  Street  In- 
stitution and  aquatic  races,  love  and  lotteries, 
Brooke8*s  and  Buonaparte,  operapsingers  and 
oratorios,  wine,  women,  wax-work,  and 
weathercocks,  can't  accord  with  your  msu-' 
lated  ideas  df  decorum  and  other  silly  at- 
pressions  not  inserted  in  our  vocabulary* 
**  Oh  I     Southwell,  Southwell,  how  I  re- 

i'oice  to  have  left  thee,  and  how  I  curse  the 
teavy  hours  I  dragged  alone,  for  so  many 
months,  among  the  Mohawks  who  inhabit 
your  kraals !  —  However,  one  thing  I  do  not 
regret,  which  is  having  pared  cff  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  flesh  to  enable  me  to  slip  into 
*  an  eeUskin,'  and  vie  with  the  shaa  beaux  of 
modem  times  ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it 
seems  to  be  the  mode  amongst  gentlemen  to 
gFovrfat,  and  I  am  told  I  am  at  least  fourteen 
pound  below  the  fiishion.  However,  I  de- 
crease  instead  of  enlarging,  which  is  extra- 
ordinary, as  violent  exercise  in  London  is 
impracticable ;  but  I  attribute  the  pheno" 
menon  to  our  evening  squeezes  at  pubhc  and 
private  parties.  I  heard  fi^m  Ridge  this 
morning  (the  14th,  my  letter  was  begun 
yesterday) :  he  says  the  poems  go  on  as  well 
as  can  be  wished ;  the  seventy-five  sent  to 
town  are  circulated,  and  a  demand  for  fifty 
more  complied  with,  the  day  he  dated  his 
epistle,  thou^  the  advertisements  are  not 
yet  half  published.    Adieu. 

"P. S.  Lord  Carlisle,  on  receiving  my 
poems,  sent,  before  he  opened  the  b<K»k,  a 
tolerably  handsome  letter :  —  I  have  not 
heard  firom  him  since.  His  opinions  I 
neither  know  nor  care  about :  it  he  is  the 
least  insolent,  I  shall  enrol  him  with  Butler  > 
and  the  other  worthies.  He  is  in  Yorkshire, 
poor  man  I  and  very  ill !  He  said  he  had 
not  had  time  to  read  the  contents,  but 
thought  it  necessarj^  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  volume  immediately.  Perhaps 
the  Earl  *  bears  no  brother  near  the  throne,*  — 
if  so,  I  will  make  his  sceptre  totter  ta  his 
hands.  —  Adieu  T 

LnTBB  16.       TO  MISS  FIGOT. 

**AufastS.  1807. 

'*  London  begins  to  disgorge  its  contents — 
town  is  empty — consequenUy  I  can  scribble 
at  leisure,  as  occupations  are  less  numerous. 
In  a  fortmght  I  shall  depart  to  fiilfil  a  country 
engagonent ;  but  expect  two  e|^tles  from 
you  previous  to  that  period.  Kidge  does 
not  proceed  rapidly  in  itotts — very  possible. 


^  at  the  tame  time  explaining  why  be  did  so,  in  a  i 
little  lets  terere  than  the  Tenet. 
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In  town  things  wear  a  more  promising  aspect, 
and  a  man  whose  works  are  praised  by  ir- 
viewers,  admired  by  ducheuet,  and  sold  by 
every  bookseller  of  the  metropolis,  does  not 
dedicate  much  consideration  to  rustic  rtadert. 
I  haTe  now  a  review  before  me,  entitled 
'  Literary  Recreations,'  where  my  barddnp  is 
applauded  far  beyond  my  deserts.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  critic,  but  think  Mm  a  very 
discemine  gentleman,  and  myieff  a  devilidi 
clever  fellow.  His  critique  pleases  me  par- 
ticularly, because  it  is  of  great  length,  and  a 
proper  quantum  of  censure  is  administered, 
just  to  ^e  an  agreeable  reluh  to  the  praise. 
You  Iwow  I  hate  insipid,  unqualified, 
common-place  compliment.  If  vou  would 
wish  to  see  it,  order  the  13th  I^umber  of 
*  Literary  Recreations' for  the  last  month.  I 
assure  you  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  the  writer  of  the  article  —  it  is  printed  in 
a  periodical  publication — and  though  I  have 
written  a  paper  (a  review  of  Wordsworth  *)i 
which  appears  in  the  same  work,  I  am  i^aO' 
rant  of  every  other  person  concerned  in  it — 
even  the  editor,  whose  name  I  have  not  heard. 
My  cousin.  Lord  Alexander  Gordon,  who 
resided  in  the  same  hotel,  told  me  his 
mother,  her  Grace  of  Gordon*,  requested 
he  would  introduce  my  Poetical  Lordship  to 
her  Highness,  as  she  had  bought  my  volume, 
admired  it  exceedingly,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  fiishionable  world,  and  wished  to 
claim  her  relationship  with  the  author.  I 
was  unlucldlv  engaged  on  an  excursion  for 
some  days  afterwards  ;  and,  as  the  Duchess 
was  on  the  eve  of  def^rting  for  Scotland, 
I  have  postponed  my  introduction  till  the 
winter,  when  I  shall  favour  the  lady,  whose 
taste  I  shall  not  dispuie,  with  my  most  sub- 
lime and  edifyine  conversation.  She  is  now 
in  the  Highlands,  and  Alexander  took  his 
departure,  a  few  days  ago,  for  the  same  blessed 
seat  of  '  dark  rolRng  winds.* 

**  Crosbv,  my  London  publisher,  has  dis- 
posed of  his  second  importation,  and  has 


»  ThU  flrtt  attempt  of  Lord  Byron  at  rerieirinf  (for  It 
wtll  be  seen  that  he.  ooce  or  twice  afterwmrd*.  tried  his 
hand  at  this  least  poetical  of  emplojrmeaU)  is  remarkable 
only  as  showing  how  plausibly  he  could  assume  Uie  es- 
tablished  tone  and  phraseology  of  these  nlnor^dgroent- 
seats  of  criticism.  For  instance  :~**  The  vtdumca  before 
us  are  by  the  author  of  Lyrical  Bellads,  a  collection 
which  has  not  undeserredly  met  whh  a  considerable 
share  of  public  applause.  The  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  muse  are  simple  and  flowing,  though  occa- 
sionally inharmooious,  verse, —strong  and  sometimes 
irresistible  appeals  to  the  feeUngs.  wlUi  unexceptiooable 
sentimenU.  Though  the  present  work  may  not  equal  his 
fbrmer  efforts,  many  of  the  poems  possess  a  native  ele- 
gance,*' See.  &e.  &c.  If  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  chanced 
to  cast  his  eye  over  this  article,  how  little  could  he  have 
suspected  that  und^  that  dull  prosaic  mask  larked  one 
who.  in  five  short  years  from  thence,  would  rival  even 


sent  to  Ridge  for  a  third — at  least  so  be 
sap.  In  every  bookseller^s  window  I  see 
my  own  name,  and  say  nothing,  but  enjoy  my 
fame  in  secret.  My  last  reviewer  kiufly 
requests  me  to  alter  my  determination  of 
wnting  no  more;  and  'A  Friend  to  the 
Cause  of  Literature '  b^  I  will  gratijy  the 
pubBc  with  some  new  work  *at  no  veiy 
distant  period.'  Who  would  not  be  a  bard  ? 
—  that  is  to  say,  if  all  critics  would  be  so 
polite.  However,  the  others  will  pay  me 
off,  1  doubt  not,  for  this  gentle  encourage- 
ment. If  so,  have  at  'em  r  By  the  by,  I 
have  written  at  my  intervals  of  leisure,  after 
two  in  the  monung,  380  lines  in  blank  verse, 
of  Bosworth  Field.  I  have  luddly  got 
Hutton's  account.  >  I  shall  extend  the  poem 
to  eight  or  ten  books,  and  shall  have  finished 
it  in  a  year.  Whether  it  will  be  published 
or  not  must  depend  on  circumstances.  So 
much  for  egotism  !  My  laurels  have  turned 
my  brain,  but  the  coo&ng  adds  of  forthcomii^ 
criticisms  will  probably  restore  me  to  ao- 
desty, 

"  Southwell  is  a  damned  place — I  have 
done  with  it — at  least  in  all  probability; 
exceptii^  yourself^  I  esteem  no  one  within 
its  precincts.  You  were  my  only  nttiontd 
companion  ;  and  in  plain  truth,  I  nad  more 
respect  for  you  than  the  whole  bevy,  with 
whose  foibles  I  amused  myself  in  comfdiance 
with  their  prevailing  propensities.  You  gave 
yourself  more  trouble  with  me  and  my  ma- 
nuscripts than  a  thousand  dolls  would  have 
done.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  foi^gotten 
your  good  nature  in  this  circle  of  jm,  ami  one 
day  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  evince  my 
gratitude.     Adieu,  yours,  &c. 

*•  P.  S.    Remember  me  to  Dr.  P." 

Lkttbb  17.      'to  miss  PIGOT. 

**  London,  August  II.  1807. 
"  On  Sunday  next  I  set  off  for  the  High- 
lands. *    A  ftiend  of  mine  accompanies  me 
in  my  carriage  to  Edinbur^    There  we 


kirn  in  poetry.  [The  Review  m  qneetion  wUl  be  foonl 
among  the  MiaceUaneous  Prose  Pieces  appended  to  the 
Life.] 

s  [The  witty  Duchess  of  Gordon,  bom  Miss  Maxvvll 
of  Montdth.  died  In  April,  ISll.] 

s  C"  The  BatUe  of  Bosworth  Field ;  to  which  is  pra. 
fixed  a  History  of  Richard  IIL's  Life  till  he  assnaed 
the  refal  power.**  A  new  edition  of  this  ««ek,  with 
additions  l^  the  indefatigable  John  Nichols,  appccrcd  la 
1813.] 

*  This  plan  (which  he  never  put  in  practice)  had  beta 
talked  of  by  him  before  he  left  Southwell,  ^  is  thw 
noticed  in  a  letter  of  his  Mr  correepoodent  to  her 
brother  i—^*  How  can  you  ask  if  Lord  B.  is  gofa^  to 
visit  the  Highlands  hi  the  summer  ?  Why.  doat  f^u 
know  that  he  never  knows  his  own  mind  fbr  ten  minutes 
together?  I  teU  hfan  he  is  ai  fickle  as  the  v)ndt«  nd  as 
uncertain  as  the  waves.** 
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shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  in  a  tandem  (a 
species  of  open  caxriase)  through  the  western 
passes  to  Inverary,  wnere  we  shall  purchase 
ihrities,  to  eimble  us  to  view  places  inac- 
cessible to  vehicular  conveyances.  On  the 
coast  we  shall  hire  a  vessel,  and  visit  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and,  if 
we  have  time  and  fa^oxirable  weather,  mean 
to  sail  as  far  as  Iceland,  oidy  300  miles  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Cfaledonia,  to  peep 
at  Heda,  Hiis  last  intention  you  will  keep 
a  secret,  as  my  nice  mamma  would  imagine 
I  was  on  a  Voyage  of  IHscoveiy,  and  raise 
the  acctistomed  matemal  warwkoop, 

"  Last  week  I  swam  in  the  Thames  from 
Lambeth  through  the  two  bridges,  West- 
minster and  Blackfiriars,  a  distance,  including 
the  different  turns  and  tacks  made  on  the 
wav,  of  three  miles !  You  see  I  am  in  ex- 
cellent training  in  case  of  a  squaU  at  sea.  I 
mean  to  collect  all  the  Erse  traditions, 
poems,  &C.  &c.,  and  translate,  or  expand  the 
subject  to  fill  a  volume,  which  may  appear 
next  spring  under  the  denomination  of '  The 
Highland  Hmp!  or  some  title  eqiudly  pic- 
ttmqve.  Of  Bosworth  Field,  one  book  is 
finished,  another  just  b^an.  It  will  be  a 
work  of  three  or  four  years,  and  most  pro- 
bably never  conclude,  \¥hat  would  you  say 
to  some  stanzas  on  Mount  Hecla?  they 
would  be  written  at  least  wither?.  How  is 
the  immortal  Bran?  and  the  Phoenix  of 
canme  quadrupeds.  Boatswain?  I  have 
lately  purchased  a  thorough-bred  bull-do^, 
woraiy  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  the  aforesaid 
celestiab — his  name  is  Smni! — 'Bear  it, 
ye  breezes,  on  your  halmy  wings.* 

**  Write  to  me  before  I  set  off,  I  comure 
you,  by  the  fifth  rib  of  vour  grandfiither. 
lUdge  goes  on  well  with  the  books  —  I 
thought  that  worthy  had  not  done  much  in 
the  country.  In  town  they  have  been  very 
successful;  Carpenter  (Moore*s  publisher) 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  ther  sold  all  theirs 
immediately,  and  had  several  enquiries  made 
since,  which,  fi'om  the  books  being  gone, 
they  could  not  supply.  The  Duke  of  York, 
the  Marchioness  of  Headfort,  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  &c.  &c.,  were  among  the  pur- 
chasers; and  Crosby  says,  the  circulation 
will  be  still  more  extensive  in  the  winter, 
the  summer  season  being  very  bad  for  a  sale, 
as  most  people  are  absent  from  London. 
However,  they  have  gone  off  extremely  well 
altogether.     I  shall  pass  very  near  you  on 

>  We  olwenre  here,  at  in  other  parts  of  hU  early 
Utters,  that  sort  of  display  and  boast  of  raklshness 

>  vbkh  Is  bat  too  common  a  folly  at  this  period  of  life, 
I  when  the  young  aspirant  to  manhood  persuades  himself 
I  that  to  be  proiUgate  is  to  be  manly.     Unluckily,  this 

>  b^riah  desire  of  being  thought  worse  than  he  really  was, 
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my  journey  through  Newark,  but  cannot 
approach.  Don't  tell  this  to  Mrs.  B.,  who 
supposes  I  travel  a  different  road.  If  you 
have  a  letter,  order  it  to  be  lefl  at  »Ridge's 
shop,  where  I  shall  call,  or  the  post-office, 
Newark,  about  six  or  eight  in  the  evening. 
If  your  brother  would  ride  over,  I  should  be 
devilish  glad  to  see  him — he  can  return  the 
same  night,  or  sup  with  us  and  go-  home  the 
next  morning  —  the  Kingston  Arms  is  my 
inn. 

"  Adieu,  yours  ever, 

**  Byron." 

Lbttbr  18.       TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

"Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  October  36.  1807. 

"  My  dear  Elizabeth, 

"  Fatigued  with  sitting  up  till  four  in  the 
morning  for  the  last  two  days  at  hazard  >,  I 
take  up  my  pen  to  inquire  how  your  high- 
ness and  the  rest  of  my  female  acquaintance 
at  the  seat  of  archiepiscopal  grandeur  go  on. 
I  know  I  deserve  a  scolding  for  my  neg- 
ligence in  not  writing  more  frequently ;  but 
racing  up  and  down  the  country  tor  these  last 
three  months,  how  was  it  possible  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  correspondent  ?  Fixed  at 
last  for  six  weeks,  I  write,  as  thin  as  ever 
(not  having  gained  an  ounce  since  my  re- 
duction), and  rather  in  better  humour  ;  — 
but,  afler  all,  Southwell  was  a  detestable  re- 
sidence. Thank  St.  Dominica,  I  have  done 
with  it :  I  have  been  twice  within  eight 
miles  of  it,  but  could  not  prevail  on  myself 
•to  suffocate  in  its  heavy  atmosphere..  This 
place  is  wretched  enough — a  villanous 
chaos  of  din  and  drunkenness,  nothing  but 
hazard  and  burgundy,  hunting,  mathematics, 
and  Newmarket,  riot  and  racing.  Yet  it  is 
a  paradise  compared  with  the  eternal  dulness 
of^  Southwell.  Oh !  the  misery  of  doing 
nothing  but  make  love,  ejumaes^md  verses, 

"Next  January,  (hut  this  is  entre  nous 
onli/f  and  pnnr  let  it  be  so,  or  my  maternal 
persecutor  wul  be  throwing  her  tomahawk 
at  any  of  my  curious  projects,)  I  am  going  to 
sea  for  four  or  five  months,  with  my  cousin 
Captain  Bettesworth,  who  commands  the 
Tartar,  the  finest  fiigate  in  the  navy.  I 
have  seen  most  scenes,  and  wish  to  look  at 
a  naval  life*  We  are  going  probably  to  the 
Mediterranean,  or  to  the  West  Indies,  or 
—  to  the  d — 1 ;  and  if  there  is  a  possibility 
of  taking  me  to  the  latter,  Bettesworth  will 


remained  with  Lord  Byron,  as  did  some  other  feelings 
and  foibles  of  his  boyhood,  long  after  the  period  when, 
with  others,  Qiey  are  past  and  forgotten ;  and  his  mind, 
indeed,  was  but  beginning  to  outgrow  them,  when  he 
was  snatched  away. 
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do  it ;  for  he  has  recehred  four  and  twenty 
wounds  m  difierent  places,  and  at  this  uKNnent 
possesses  a  letter  nam  the  late  Lord  Nelson, 
stating  Bettesworth  as  the  onlr  officer  in  the 
navy  who  had  more  wounds  than  himself.  > 

**  I  have  got  a  new  friend,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  a  tame  bear.  When  I  brought  him 
here,  they  asked  me  what  I  meant  to  do 
with  him,  and  my  reply  was,  *he  should  sii 
for  a  fiUowsJapJ  Snerard  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  if  it  is  ambiguous. 
This  answer  delighted  them  not.  We  have 
several  parties  here,  and  this  evening  a  large 
assortment  of  jockeys,  gamblers,  boxers, 
authors,  parsons,  and  poets,  sup  with  me, — 
a  precious  mixture,  but  they  go  on  well 
toother  ;  and  for  me,  I  am  a  9jnce  of  ever}' 
thmg  except  a  jockey ;  by  the  bye,  I  was  dis- 
mounted again  the  other  day. 

Thank  your  brother  in  my  name  for  his 
treatise.  I  have  written  214  pages  of  a  novel, 
— one  poem  of  380  lines  ^  to  be  published 
(without  my  name)  in  a  few  weeks,  with 
notes,  —  560  lines  of  Bosworth  Field,  and 
250  lines  of  another  poem  in  rhyme,  besides 
half  a  dozen  smaller  pieces.  The  poem  to 
be  published  is  a  Satire.  Apropat,  I  have 
been  praised  to  the  skies  m  the  Critical 
Review  9,  and  abused  greatly  in  another 
publication.  *  So  much  the  better,  they  tell 
me,  for  the  sale  of  the  book :  it  keeps  up 
controversy,  and  prevents  it  being  forgotten. 
Besides,  the  first  men  of  all  ages  have  had 
their  share,  nor  do  the  humblest  escape ;  — 
so  I  bear  it  like  a  philosopher.  It  is  odd 
two  opposite  critiques  came  out  on  the  same, 
day,  and  out  of  five  pages  of  abuse,  my  censor 
only  quotes  two  iines  from  different  poems, 
in  support  of  his  opinion.  Now,  the  proper 
way  to  Of/  f^,  is  to  quote  long  passages,  and 
make  them  appear  absurd,  because  simple 
allegation  is  no  proof.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  seven  pages  of  praise,  and  more 
than  my  modesty  will  allow,  said  on  the 
subject.    Adieu. 

"  P.S.  Write,  write,  write ! ! ! " 


1  [Captain  George-Edward-ByronBettecworth,  born  in 
1781 ,  was  the  ion  of  a  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Engfamd. 
In  the  short  space  of  eight  years  from  his  first  entering  the 
senrice  as  a  boy,  he  had  risen  by  his  meri^  to  the  post  of 
Commander.  When  the  above  letter  was  written,  he  had 
Just  been  appointed  to  the  Tartar  fHgate,  in  which  he 
was  killed  in  the  May  following,  while  engaging  with 
some  Danish  gun-boats  off  Bergen.  He  had  recently 
married  Lady  Hannah-Althea  Grey,  sister  to  Earl  Grey; 
who  afterwards  married  the  right  hon.  Edward  EUice.] 

*  The  poem  afterwards  enlarged  and  published  nnder 
the  title  of  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.**  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  ground-work  of  that  satire 
had  been  laid  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the 
article  In  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

1808. 

CAMBRIDGE. ACQUAI^ANCB     WITH     MR. 

DAIXAS.  —  EARLY  SCEPTICISM. ANEC- 
DOTES OP  CHARLES  SKINNER  MATTHEWS. 
— CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  MR.  DALLAS  — 

MR.  HENRY    DRURY AND   MR.  HARNESS. 

ANECDOTES. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  that  an  acquaintance  commenced 
between  Lord  Byron  and  a  gentleman, 
rdated  to  his  fiunily  by  marriage,  Mr.  Dallas^ 
—  the  author  of  some  norels,  popalar,  I 
beheve,  in  their  day,  and  also  of  a  sort' of 
Memoir  of  the  noble  Poet,  puUished  soon 
after  his  death,  which,  from  being  founded 
chiefly  on  original  correspondence,  is  the 
most  authentic  and  trustworthy  of  any  that 
have  yet  appeared.  In  the  letters  addressed 
by  Lord  Byron  to  this  gentlonan,  among 
many  details,  offious  in  a  Hterary  point  of 
view,  we  find,  what  is  much  more  important 
for  our  present  purpose,  some  particulars 
illustratiTe  of  the  opinions  which  he  had 
formed,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  on  the  two 
subjects  most  connected  with  the  early 
fi^rmation  of  character — morals  and  re- 
ligbn. 

It  is  butrarely  that  infidelity  or  scqitidsm 
finds  an  entrance  into  youthfiil  minds.  Thai, 
readiness  to  take  the  fiiture  upon  trust, 
which  is  the  charm  of  this  period  of  life, 
would  naturaUy,  indeed,  make  it  the  season 
of  belief  as  well  as  of  hope.  There  are  also 
then,  still  fi*esh  in  the  mmd,  the  impressions 
of  eariy  religious  culture,  which  even  m  those 
who  begin  soonest  to  question  their  fiuth, 
give  way  but  slowly  to  the  encroachments 
of  doubt,  apd,  in  the  mean  time,  extend  the 
benefit  of  their  moral  restraint  over  a  portion 
of  life  when  it  is  acknowledged  such  restraints 
are  most  necessary.    If  exemption  fix)m  the 


*  Sept.  1807.  This  Rerlew,  in  proooundng  upon  the 
young  author's  ftiture  career,  showed  itself  somewhat 
more  **  prophet-like  **  than  the  great  oracle  of  the  North. 
In  noticing  the  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey,  the  writer 
says,  **  We  could  not  but  hail,  with  something  of  pro. 
phetic  rapture,  tiie  hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  etansa :  — 

*♦  Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray,"  kc,  ftc 

4  The  first  number  of  a  monthly  publication  called 
**  The  Satirist,  *'  in  which  there  appeared  afterwards 
some  low  and  personal  attacks  upon  him. 

^  [Captain  George-Anson  Byron,  of  the  royal  navy, 
father  of  the  present  Lord  Byron,  had  married  the  sitter 
of  Mr.  Dallas.] 
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diedLsof  rdigion  be,  as  infidels  themselres 
allow  *,  a  state  of  fi*eedom  fi^om  responsibility 
dangerous  at  all  times,  it  must  be  peculiarly 
so  in  that  season  of  temptation,  youth,  when 
the  passioira  are  sufBdently  disposed  to  usurp 
a  latitude  for  themselves,  witnout  taking  a 
licence  also  fit)m  infideliu  to  enlarce  their 
range.  It  is,  therefore,  tortunate  wat,  for 
the  causes  just  stated,  the  inroads  of  scep- 
ticism and  disbelief  should  be  seldom  felt  m 
the  mind  till  a  period  of  life  when  the  cha^ 
racter,  already  formed,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
thdr  disturbing  influence, — when,  being  the 
result,  however  erroneous,  <^  thought  and 
reasoning,  they  are  likelv  to  partake  of  the 
sobriety  of  the  process  by  which  they  were 
acqi^red,  and  bemg  considered  but  as  matters 
of  pure  speculation,  to  have  as  little  share  in 
determimng  the  mind  towards  evil  as,  too 
citcn,  the  most  orthodox  creed  has,  at  the 
same  age  in  influencing  it  towards  good. 

Whue,  in  this  manner,  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  ai^)eUever  himself  are  guarded  from 
some  of  the  mischiefs  that  might,  at  an 
earlier  age,  attend  such  docmnes,  the 
danfcr  also  of  hia  communicating  the  in- 
fection to  others  is,  for  reasons  of  a  similar 
nature,  considerably  diminished.  The  same 
vanity  or  daring  which  may  haveprompted 
the  youthful  sceptic's  opinions,  win  lead  him 
likewise,  it  is  probable,  rashly  and  irre- 
verently to  avow  them,  without  regard  either 
to  the  effect  of  his  example  on  those  around 
him,  or  to  the  odium  which,  by  such  an 
arowal,  he  entails  irreparably  on  himself. 
But,  at  a  riper  age,  these  consei^uences  are, 
in  eeneral,  more  cautiously  weighed.  The 
infidel,  if  at  all  considerate  of  the  happiness 
of  others,  will  naturally  pause  before  he 
chases  from  their  hearts  a  hope  of  which  his 
own  feels  the  want  so  desolately.  If  re* 
gardfiil  only  of  himself,  he  will  no  less  na- 
turaOy  shrink  from  the .  promulgation  of 
opinions  which,  in  no  age,  have  men  uttered 
with  impunitv.  In  either  case  there  is  a 
tolerably  good  seciuity  for  his  silence ; — for, 
should  benevolence  not  restrain  him  from 
making  converts  of  others,  prudence  may, 
at  least,  prevent  him  from  making  a  martyr 
ofhims^. 

Unfortunately,  Lord  Byron  was  an  ex- 
mtion  to  the  usual  course  of  such  lapses. 
Wkh  him,  the  canker  showed  itself  *'  in  the 
mom  and  dew  of  youth,**  when  the  effect  of 
such  **  Mastments  "  is,  for  every  reason,  most 
fittal,  —  and,  in  addition  to  the  real  mis- 


I  **  Look  oat  for  a  people  entlreljdettitate  of  religloD: 
If  yoc  ted  tbcm  at  an.  be  airared  that  they  are  hot  few 
difraM  mnoved  from  bmtet.**  —  Huhb. 

The  reafder  will  find  thli  avowal  of  Home  turned  elo- 


0= 


fortune  of  being  an  unbeliever  at  any  age, 
he  exhibited  the  rare  and  melancholy 
spectacle  of  an  unbelieving  schoolboy.  The 
same  prematurity  of  developement  which 
brought  his  passions  and  genius  so  early  into 
action,  enabled  also  to  anticipate  this  worst, 
dreariest  result  of  reason ;  and  at  the  very 
dme  of  life  when  a  spirit  and  temperament 
like  his  most  required  control,  those  checks, 
which  religious  prepossessions  best  supply, 
were  almost  whmlj  wanting. 

We  have  seen,  in  those  two  Addresses  to 
the  Dei^  which  I  have  selected  from  among 
his  unpublished  poems,  and  still  more  strongly 
in  a  passage  of  ttie  Catalogue  of  his  Studies, 
at  what  a  boyish  age  the  authority  of  all 
systems  and  sects  was  avowedly  shaken  ofi^ 
bv  his  inquiring  spirit.  Yet,  even  in  these, 
there  is  a  fervour  of  adoration  mineled  with 
his  defiance  of  creeds,  through  which  the 
pietv  implanted  in  his  nature  (as  it  is  deeply 
in  all  poetic  natures}  unequivocally  shows 
itself;  and  had  he  then  fallen  within  the  reach 
of  such  guidance  and  example  as  would  have 
seconded  and  fostered  these  natural  dis- 
positions, the  licence  of  opinion  into  which 
ne  aflerwards  broke  loose  might  have  been 
averted.  His  scepticism,  if  not  whollv  re- 
moved, might  have  been  softened  down 
into  that  humUe  doubt,  which,  so  fiir  from 
being  inconsistent  with  a  religious  spirit,  is, 
perhaps,  i^  best  guard  against  presumption 
and  uncharitabl^ess ;  and,  at  all  events, 
even  if  his  own  views  of  religion  had  not 
been  brightened  or  elevated,  he  would  have 
learned  not  wantonly  to  cloud  or  disturb 
those  of  others.  But  there  was  no  such 
monitor  near  him.  After  his  departure  from 
Southwdl,  he  had  not  a  single  friend  or 
relative  to  whom  he  could  look  up  with 
respect ;  but  was  thrown  alone  on  the  world, 
witn  his  passions  and  his  pride,  to  revel  in 
the  fatal  discovery  which  be  imagined  him- 
self to  have  made  of  the  nothingness  of  the 
future,  and  the  all-paramount  claims  of  the 
present.  Bv  singular  ill  fortune,  too,  the 
individual  who,  among  all  his  college  friends, 
had  taken  the  strongest  hold  on  his  admir- 
ation and  affection,  and  whose  loss  he  after- 
wards lamented  with  brotherly  tenderness, 
was,  to  the  same  extent  as  himself,  if  not 
more  strongly,  a  sceptic.  Of  this  remarkable 
youns  man,  Matthews,  who  was  so  early 
snatched  away,  and  whose  career  in  after-life, 
had  it  been  at  all  answerable  to  the  extra- 
ordinary promise  of  his  youth,  roust  have 


quentl J  to  the  advantage  of  religion  in  a  CoUection  of 
Serraoot,  entitled,  "  The  Connexion  of  Christianity 
wiUi  Human  Happiness,"  written  bf  one  of  Lord  Bj- 
ron's  earliest  and  most  valued  flriends,  the  Rev.  WUllam 
Harness. 
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'  pbtced  him  upoo  a  lerd  with  the  first  men 

oi  his  day,  a   memoir  was,  at  one  time, 

mteoded  to  be  published  by  his  relatires ; 

and  to  Lord  Byron,  among  others  of  his 

college  friends,  application  for  assistance  in 

the  task  was  addressed.    The  letter  which 

this  circumstance  drew  forth  fix>m  the  noble 

I  poet,  besides  containing  noDy  amusing  traits 

I  of  hi»  friend,  affords  such  an  insight  into  his 

<  own  habits  of  life  at  this  period,  that,  though 

infringing  upon  the  chronological  order  of 

Ids  correspondence,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

Lcm«  19.      TO  3CR.  MURRAY. 

••  BaToma,  9bre  li.  I8SQ. 

"  What  you  said  of  the  late  Charies  Skinner 
Matthews  has  set  me  to  my  recollections ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  turn  up  any  thing 
which  would  do  for  the  purposed  MenxHr  of 
his  brother, — even  if  he  had  previously  done 
enough  during  his  life  to  sanction  the  intro- 
duction of  anecdotes  so  merely  personaL 
He  was,  however,  a  very  extraordinary  man, 
and  would  have  been  a  great  one.  No  one 
ever  succeeded  in  a  more  surpassing  d^ee 
than  he  did  as  far  as  he  went.  He  was 
indolent,  too  ;  but  whenever  he  stripped,  he 
overthrew  all  antagonists.  His  conquests 
will  be  found  registered  at  Cambridge,  par- 
ticularly his  Downing  one,  which  was  hotly 
and  highly  contested,  and  yet  easily  tvon. 
Hobhouse  was  his  most  intimate  Mend,  and 
can  tell  you  more  of  him  than  any  man. 
William  Bankes  also  a  great  deal.  I  nwself 
recollect  more  of  his  oddities  than  of  his 
academical  qualities,  for  we  lived  most 
together  at  a  very  idle  period  of  niy  life, 
men  I  went  up  to  Trinity,  in  1805,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  a  hal(  I  was  miserable 
and  untoward  to  a  degree.  I  was  wretched 
at  leaving  Harrow,  to  which  I  had  become 
attached  during  the  two  last  years  of  my  stay 
there;  wretched  at  going  to  Cambridge 
instead  of  Oxford  (there  were  no  rooms 
vacant  at  Christ-church) ;  wretched  from 
some  private  domestic  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  consequently  about  as 
unsocial  as  a  wolf  taken  fix>m  the  troop.  So 
that,  although  I  knew  Matthews,  and  met 
him  often  tAen  at  Bankes*s,  (who  was  my 
collegiate  pastor,  and  master,  and  patron,) 
and  at  Rhode's,  Milnes's,  Price's,  Dick's, 
Macnamara*8,  Farrell's,  Galley  Knight's,  and 
others  of  that  set  of  contemporaries,  yet  I 
was  neither  intimate  with  him  nor  with  any 
one  else,  except  my  old  schoolfellow  Edward 
Long  (with  whom  I  used  topass  the  day  in 
riding  and  swimming),  and  William  Bankes, 
who  was  good-naturedly  tolerant  of  my 
ferocities. 

**  It  was  not  till  1807,  after  I  had  been 


upwards  of  a  year  away  fit>m  Cambridge,  to 
which  I  had  returned  again  to  reside  for  mv  de- 
gree, that  I  became  one  of  Matthews's  rami- 
liars,  by  means  of  Hobhouse,  who,  after 
'  hating  me  for  two  years,  because  I  wore 
a  whUe  hai^  and  a  g;rey  coat,  and  rode  a  grey 
horse  (as  be  says  himself),  took  me  into  his 
good  graces  because  I  had  written  some 
poetry.  I  had  alwavs  lived  agood  deal,  and 
got  drunk  occasionally,  in  their  company  — 
but  now  we  became  really  friends  in  a  morn- 
ing. Matthews,  however,  was  not  at  this 
period  resident  in  O^l^e.  I  met  him  chiefly 
m  London,  and  at  uncertain  periods  at  Cam- 
bridge. Hobhouse,  in  the  mean  time,  did 
great  things :  he  founded  the  Cambridge 
*  Whig  Club '  (which  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten), and  the  '  Amicable  Society,'  which 
was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  members 
constantly  ouarrelling,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  witn  '  us  youth,'  and  no  less  formi- 
dable to  all  tutors,  professors,  and  heads  of 
Colleges.  William  Bankes  was  gone  ;  whfle 
he  stayed,  he  ruled  the  oast — or  rather  the 
roasting — and  was  fiuher  of  all  mischief. 

**  Matthews  and  I,  meeting  in  London,  and 
elsewhere,  became  great  cronies.  He  was 
not  good  tempered  —  nor  am  I  —  but  with 
a  litde  tact  his  temper  was  manageable,  and 
I  thou^t  him  so  superior  a  man,  that  I  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  hjs  humours, 
which  were  often,  at  the  same  time,  amusing 
and  provoking.  What  became  of  his  papers 
(ancl  he  certmnly  had  many),  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  nev^  known.  I  mention  this 
by  the  way,  fearing  to  skip  it  over,  and  as  he 
wrote  remaikably  well,  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  We  went  down  to  Newstead 
together,  where  I  had  cot  a  femous  cellar, 
and  Monks*  dresses  m>m  a  masquerade 
warehouse.  We  were  a  company  of  some 
seven  or  eight,  with  an  occasional  neigh- 
bour or  so  for  visiters,  and  used  to  sit  up 
late  in  our  firiars'  dresses,  drinking  bur- 
gundy, claret,  champagne,  and  what  not,  out 
of  the  skidl<up,  and  3x  sorts  of  ^la^es,  and 
buffooning  all  round  the  house,  m  our  con- 
ventual garments.  Matthews  always  de- 
nominated me  '  the  Abbot,'  and  never  called 
me  by  any  other  name  in  his  good  humours, 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  harmony  of 
these  our  83n[nposia  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted, a  few  days  after  our  assembling, 
by  Matthews's  threatening  to  throw  Hob- 
house out  of  a  window^  in  consequence 
of  I  know  not  what  conunerce  of  jokes 
ending  in  this  epigram.  Hobhouse  came 
to  me  and  said,  that '  his  respect  and  r^ard 
for  me  as  host  would  not  permit  nim 
to  call  out  any  of  my  guests,  and  that  he 
should  po  to  town  next  morning.'  He  did. 
It  was  m  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  that 
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the  window  was  not  high,  and  that  the  turf 
under  it  was  particularly  soft.  Away  he 
went 

"  Matthews  and  myself  had  travelled  down 
from  London  together,  talking  all  the  way 
incessantly  upon  one  single  topic.  When 
we  got  to  Lou^borough,  I  know  not  what 
chamn  had  mmle  us  cUyerge  for  a  moment 
to  some  other  subject,  at  which  he  was  in- 
dignant. '  Come,'  said  he, '  don't  let  us  break 
through  —  let  us  go  on  as  we  began,  to  our 
journey's  end  ;'  and  so  he  continued,  and 
was  as  entertaining  as  ever  to  the  very  end. 
He  had  previously  occupied,  during  my 
year's  absence  from  Cambridge,  my  rooms  in 
Trinity,  with  the  furniture  ;  and  Jones,  the 
tutor,  in  his  odd  way,  had  said,  on  putting 
him  in, '  Mr.  Matthews,  I  recommend  to  your 
attendon  not  to  damage  any  of  the  move- 
ables, for  Lord  Byron,  Sir,  is  a  young  man 
of  tumultuous  passions^  Matthews  was  de- 
lighted with  tnis  ;  and  whenever  anybody 
came  to  visit  him,  b^ged  them  to  handle 
^  the  very  door  with  caution  ;  and  used  to 
'  repeat  Joneses  admonition  in  his  tone  and 
manner.  There  was  a  large  mirror  in  the 
room,  on  which  he  remarked,  '  that  he 
thought  his  friends  were  grown  uncommonly 
assiduous  in  coming  to  tee  him,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  they  only  came  to  see  them' 
teket,*  Jones's  phrase  of*  tumultuous  pauiofu* 
and  the  whole  scene,  had  put  him  into  such 
good  humour,  that  I  venly  believe  that  I 
owed  to  it  a  portion  of  his  good  graces. 

**When  at  Newstead,  somebody  by  ac- 
cident rubbed  against  one  of  his  white  silk 
stockings,  one  day  before  dinnar ;  of  course 
the  gentleman  apologised.  '  Sir,'  answered 
Matthews, '  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  you, 
iHio  bave  a  great  many  silk  stockings,  to 
djaty  other  people's  ;  but  to  me,  who  have 
only  this  €me  pair,  which  I  have  put  on  in 
honour  of  the  Abbot  here,  no  apology  can 
compensate  for  such  carelessness ;  brides, 
the  expense  of  washing.'  He  had  the  same 
sort  of  droll  sardonic  way  about  every  thing. 
A  wild  Irishman,  named  Farrell,  one  evening 
beginning  to  s&y  something  at  a  large  sup- 
per at  Cambndge,  Matthews  roared  out 
*  Silence!'  and  then,  pointing  to  Farrell, 
cried  out,  in  the  words  of  the  oracle, '  Orton 
u  endowed  with  reason,*    You  may  easily 


>  The  onlx  thing  rcmarkabto  about  Wtlih's  preface  li, 
tec  Dr.  Johnson  praise*  it  as  **  rery  Judicious,**  but  is, 
St  the  same  time,  silent  respecting  the  poems  to  which  it 
is  prefixed. 

3  [No  "  Ode  **  under  this  title  is  to  be  found  in  Walsh's 
Fbms.  Lord  Bjron  had,  no  doubt,  in  mind  **The 
GoUen  Age  Beatored ;  **  a  compodtion  in  which,  says 
Or.  Johnson,  "there  was  sometfiing  of  humour,  while 
tbe  fiKts  were  recent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.*'] 


&= 


suppose  that  Orson  lost  what  reason  he 
had  acquired,  on  hearing  this  compliment. 
When  Hobhouse  published  his  volume  of 
poems,  the  Miscellany  (which  Matthews 
would  call  the  *  MissseH-antfX  all  that  could 
be  drawn  from  him  was,  that  the  preface 
was  'extremely  like  Walsh,*  Hobhouse 
thought  this  at  first  a  compliment ;  but  we 
never  could  make  out  what  it  was  >,  for 
all  we  know  of  Walsh  is  his  Ode  to  King 
William*,  and  Pope's  epithet  of  *knoivrng 
Walsh* *  When  the  Newstead  party  broke 
up  for  London,  Hobhouse  and  Matthews,  who 
were  the  greatest  friends  possible,  agreed, 
for  a  whim,  to  walk  together  to  town.     They 

auarrelled  by  the  way,  and  actually  walked 
le  latter  half  of  their  journey,  occasionally 
passing  and  repassing,  without  speaking. 
When  Matthews  had  got  to  Hifhgate,  he 
had  spent  all  his  money  but  three-pence 
halfpenny,  and  determined  to  spend  that 
also  in  a  pint  of  beer,  which  I  believe  he 
was  drinkmg  before  a  public-house,  as  Hob- 
house passed  him  (still  without  speaking) 
for  the  last  time  on  theii*  route.  They 
were  reconcDed  in  London  again. 

**  One  of  Matthews's  passions  was  '  the 
Fancy  ; '  and  he  sparred  uncommonly  well. 
But  he  always  got  beaten  in  rows,  or  combats 
with  the  bare  fist.  Li  swimming,  too,  he 
swam  well ;  but  'with  effort  and  labour,  and  too 
high  out  of  the  water  ;  so  that  Scrope  Davies 
and  myself,  of  whom  he  was  therein  some- 
what emulous,  always  told  him  that  he  would 
be  drowned  if  ever  he  came  to  a  difficult 
pass  in  the  water.  He  was  so  ;  but  surely 
Scrope  and  myself  would  have  been  most 
heartily  glad  tmit 

***  the  Dean  had  Ured, 
And  our  prediction  proved  a  He.* 

"His  head  was  uncommonly  handsome, 
Y&ry  like  what  Pope's  was  in  his  youth. 

"  His  voice,  and  laush,  and  features,  arb 
strongly  resembled  by  his  brother  Henry's, 
if  Heni^  be  Itc  of  King's  College.  His  passion 
for  boxmg  was  so  ^eat,  that  he  actually  want- 
ed me  to  match  bun  with  Dogherty  (whom  I 
had  backed  and  made  the  match  for  against 
Tom  Belcher),  and  I  saw  them  spar  together 
at  my  own  lodgings  with  the  eloves  on.  As 
he  was  bent  upon  it,  I  would  have  backed 


[- 


>  GranTille  the  polite. 


Audknoteing  3Vai*k,  would  tell  me  I  could  write." 

*<  About  fifteen,**  says  Pope,  ^I  got  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Walsh.  He  used  to  encourage  me  much,  and  tell 
me,  that  there  was  one  way  left  of  excelling :  for  though 
we  had  several  great  poets,  we  never  had  any  one  great 
poet  that  was  correct ;  and  he  desired  roe  to  make  that 
my  study  and  aim.*'»  Spenci.] 
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Dog^ierty  to  please  faioi,  but  €be  matdi  went 
off.  It  was  of  coaraetohare  beenapmate 
figjit,  in  a  pnrate  room. 

"On  one  occasioo,  bein^  too  late  to  go 
borne  and  dress,  be  was  equipped  bja  friend 
(lilr.  BaSIie,  I  bdieFe,)  m  a  magnifirently 
fashionable  and  somewhat  exasgerated  shirt 
and  neckdotfa.  He  proceededto  the  Opera, 
and  took  his  station  in  Fops'  Alkj.  During 
the  interval  between  the  opera  and  die  ballet, 
an  acquabtance  took  bis  station  by  hira  and 
saluted  him :  '  Come  round/  said  fiiatthews, 
'come  round.* — ^^  Why  should  I  come  round?* 
said  the  other ;  'you  hare  only  to  turn  your 
head  —  I  am  dose  by  you.*  —  *  TTiat  is  ex- 
actly what  I  cannot  do,'  said  Matthews ; 

*  don't  you  see  the  state  I  am  in  ?'  pointing 
to  his  buckram  shirt  collar  and  inflexible 
cravat,  —  and  there  he  stood  with  his  head 
always  in  the  same  perpendicular  position 
during  the  whole  spectacle. 

"  Chie  evening,  after  dming  together,  as  we 
were  going  to  the  Opera,  I  happened  to 
have  a  spare  Opera  docet  (as  subscriber  to 
a  box),  and  presented  it  to  Matthews.  *  Now, 
sir,*  said  he  to  Hobhouse  afterwntls, '  this  I 
call  courteous  in  the  Abbot  —  another  man 
would  never  have  thought  that  I  might  do 
better  with  half  a  guinea  than  throw  it  to 
a  door-keeper ;  —  but  here  is  a  man  not 
only  asks  me  to  dinner,  but  gives  me  a  dcket 
for  die  theatre.*  These  were  only  his  od- 
dides,  for  no  man  was  more  liberal,  or  more 
honourable  in  all  his  doings  and  dealings, 
than  Matthews.  He  gave  Hobhouse  and 
me,  before  we  set  out  for  Ck>nstantinople,  a 
most  splendid  entertainment,  to  which  we 
did  ample  jusdce.  One  of  his  fimdes  was 
dining  at  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places. 
Somebody  popped  upon  him  in  I  know  not 
what  coffee-house  in  the  Strand  — and  what 
do  you  think  was  the  attracdon?  Why, 
that  he  paid  a  shilling  (I  think)  to  £ne  with 
Ms  hat  on.  This  he  called  his  '  hat  house,' 
and  used  to  boast  of  the  comfort  of  being 
covered  at  meal-dmes. 

"  When  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  expelled 
from  Cambridge  for  a  row  with  a  tradesman 
named  'Hiron,'  Matthews  solaced  himself 
with  shouting  under  Hiron's  windows  every 
evening, 

**  *  Ah  me  1  what  perlli  do  eoTlron 

The  man  who  meddlet  with  kot  Hiron,* 

**  He  was  also  of  that  band  of  profane 
scoffers  who,  under  the  auspices  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦, 
used  to  rouse  Lort  Mansel  (late  Bishop  of 
Bristol)  from  his  slumbers  in  the  lodge  of 
Trinity ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  the 
window  foaming  with  wradi,  and  crying  out, 

*  I  know  you,  gendemen,  I  know  you  I*  were 
wont  to  reply,  'We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us, 


0^ 


goodLor<'---|OoodX.or<delhrerii8!'  (Lort 
was  his  christian  name.)  As  he  was  vefy 
fi^ee  in  his  speculations  upon  all  kinds  of 
snbiects,  although  by  do  means  either  dis- 
solute or  Btenifwrate  in  his  conduct,  and 
as  I  was  no  less  independent,  our  conver- 
sation and  correspondence  psed  to  alana  oar 
friend  Hobhouse  to  a  considerBble  d^ree. 

**  Yon  must  be  ahnostdred  of  my  packets, 
whick  will  have  cost  a  mint  of  postage. 
"  Sakte  Giibrd  and  all  my  friends. 

«Youw,&c- 

As  already,  before  his  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Matthews  commenced.  Lord  Byron  had 
begun  to  bewilder  himself  in  the  mazes  o£ 
sc^itidsm,  k  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  ' 
this  gentkman  any  frirther  share  in  die  I 
formadoB  of  his  noble  friend's  opinions  than  i 
what  arose  fitmi  the  natisal  influence  of  ex- 
ample and  sympathy ;  —  an  influence  whidi, 
as  It  was  fdt  perhaps  equally  on  both  sides, 
rendered  die  contagion  of  their  doctrines,  in 
a  great  measure,  redprocal.  In  addidon, 
too,  to  this  community  of  sentiment  on  such 
subjects,  they  were  both,  in  no  ordinary 
decree,  poss^sed  by  that  dangerous  spirit  of 
ridicide,  whose  impulses  even  the  pious 
cannot  always  restrain,  and  which  draws  the 
mind  on,  b^  a  sort  of  irresistible  iasdnadon, 
to  disport  itself  most  wantonlv  on  the  brink 
of  all  that  is  most  solemn  and  awfriL  It  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  such 
sodetv,  the  opinions  of  the  noble  poet 
should  have  been,  at  least,  accelerated  in 
that  direcdon  to  which  their  bias  abeady 
leaned;  and  though  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  become  thus  confirmed  in  these 
doctrines, — as  ndther  now,  nor  at  any  dme 
of  his  life,  was  he  a  confirmed  unbeliever, — 
he  had  undoubtedly  learned  to  fed  less 
uneasy  under  his  scepddsm,  and  even  to 
nungle  somewhat  of  boast  and  of  levity  with 
his  expression  of  it.  At  the  very  first  onset 
of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dallas,  we 
find  him  proclaiming  his  sentiments  on  all 
such  subjects  with  a  flippancy  and  confidence 
frur  different  firom  the  tone  in  which  he  had 
first  ventured  on  his  doubts, — from  that 
fervid  sadness,  as  of  a  heart  loth  to  part 
with  its  illusions,  which  breathes  through 
every  line  of  those  prayers,  that,  but  a  year 
before,  his  pen  had  traced. 

Here  again,  however,  we  should  recollect, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  share  of  allow- 
ance for  his  usual  tendency  to  make  die 
most  and  the  worst  of  his  own  obliquides. 
There  occurs,  indeed,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  an  instance  of  this  strange  am- 
bidon, — the  very  reverse,  it  must  be  allowed, 
of  hypocrisy, — which  led  him  to  court,  rather 
than  avoid,  the  reputadon  of  profligacy,  and 
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to  put,  at  all  times,  the  worst  &Lce  on  his 
own  character  and  conduct.  His  new  cor- 
respondent having,  in  introducing  himadf  to 
his  ftfn^'*™*^"^^!  passed  some  compliments 
on  the  tone  of  moral  and  charitable  feeling 
which  breathed  through  one  of  his  po«ns, 
had  added,  that  k  **  brought  to  his  mind 
anodier  jochle  autluM*,  who  was  not  only  a 
£ne  poet,  orator,  and  historian,  but  one  of 
the  cKMest  reasoners  we  have  on  the  truth  of 
that  rel^ion  of  which  foigiveness  is  a  promi- 
nent pnnciple,  the  great  and  gpod  Lord 
Lyttlclon,  whose  &me  will  never  die.  His 
son,"  adds  Mr.DaUas,  "to  whom  he  had 
tnoomitted  genius,  but  not  virtue,  spaiided 
for  a  moment  and  went  out  like  a  star, — 
sod  with  hkn  the  title  became  extinct."  To 
this  Lord  Byron  answers  in  the  following 
letter:  — 

LKim  SO.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

*  Dorant*>  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  Jan.  90. 1808. 
"Sir, 

"  Your  letter  was  not  received  till  this 
morping.  I  presume  from  being  addressed  to 
me  in  l»ott&,  where  I  have  not  resided  since 
hut  June ;  and  as  the  date  is  the  6th,  you  will 
ezcose  the  delay  of  my  answer. 

'^  If  the  Mttk  volnme  you  mention  has 
gifcn  pleasure  to  the  author  of  Percioal  and 
Auirey,  I  am  suffidend  v  repaid  l^  his  praise. 
Though  our  periodical  censors  have  been 
ancommonly  lenient,  I  confess  a  tribute  from 
a  man  of  acknowledged  genius  is  still  more 
flattenng.  But  I  am  afr^  I  should  forfeit 
all  claim  to  candour,  if  I  did  not  decline  such 
prose  as  I  do  not  deserve ;  and  this  is,  I 
am  sony  to  "say,  the  case  in  the  present 


**  My  compositions  speak  for  themselves, 
and  must  stand  or  fell  by  their  own  worth 
or  deaierit :  thus  Jar  I  feel  highly  gratified  by 
your  &fourable  opinion.  But  my  pretensions 
to  virtue  are  unluckily  so  few,  diat  though  I 
shoukl  be  happy  to  merit,  I  cannot  accept, 
^our  Bjpffkatae  m  that  respect  One  passage 
m  yoor  letter  struck  me  forcibly:  you 
mention  the  two  Lords  Lyttleton  in  the 
manner  they  respectively  deserve,  and  will 
be  sarpfised  to  hear  the  person  who  is  now 
addre^ng  you  has  been  frequently  compared 
to  the  laUer^  I  know  I  am  injuring  myself 
in  yomr  esteem  by  this  avowal,  but  the  cir- 
comatance  was  so  remarkable  from  your 
observation,  that  I  cannot  help  relating  the 
&ct  The  events  of  my  short  life  have  been 
of  so  singular  a  natnre,  that,  though  the  pride 
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*  Oiancten  In  the  norel  called  Percival. 

*  ThU  appeal  to  the  fanagination  of  hii  corresp<mdent 
not  altogether  without  eflbct.  —  "  I  considered," 


commonly  called  honour  has,  and  I  trust  ever 
will,  prevent  me  from  disgracing  my  name  by 
a  mean  or  cowardly  action,  I  have  been 
already  held  up  as  the  votary  of  licentious- 
ness, and  the  disciple  of  infidelity.  How 
far  justice  may  have  dictated  this  accusation, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but,  like  the  geti' 
Ueman  to  whom  my  reUmoqs  Mends,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  charity,  have  already  devoted 
me,  I  am  made  worse  than  I  really  am. 
However,  to  quit  myself  (the  worst  theme 
I  could  pitch  upon),  and  return  to  my 
poems,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
thanks,  and  I  hope  I  riiall  some  day  have  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  them  in  person.  A 
second  edition  is  now  in  the  press,  widi 
some  additions  and  considerable  omissions  ; 
you  wffl  allow  me  to  present  you  with  a 
copy.  The  Critical,  Monthly,  and  Anti- 
Jacobin  Reviews  have  been  veiy  indulgent ; 
but  the  Eclectic  has  pronounced  a  fruious 
Philippic,  not  against  the  bookbat  the  andhor^ 
whefe  vou  will  find  all  I  have  mentioned 
asserted  by  a  reverend  drrine  who  wrote  the 
critique. 

Your  name  and  connection  with  our 
family  have  been  Ions  known  to  itie,  and  I 
hope  your  person  will  be  not  less  so :  you 
will  find  me  an  excellent  compound  of  a 
*  Brainless'  and  a '  Stanhope.*  ^  I  am  afraid 
vou  will  hardly  be  able  to  read  this,  for  my 
hand  is  almost  as  bad  as  my  character ;  but 
you  will  find  me,  as  legibly  as  possible, 
"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Byron." 

There  is  here,  evidently,  a  degree  of  pride 
in  being  thought  to  resemble  the  wicked 
Lord  Lyttleton ;  and,  lest  his  known  irre- 
gularities should  not  bear  him  out  in  the 
pretension,  he  refers  mysteriously,  as  was 
his  habit,  to  certain  untold  events  of  his  life, 
to  warrant  the  parallel.  ^  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  prepared  for 
such  a  reception  of  his  compliments,  escapes 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  transferring  to  the 
young  lord's  '*  candour  **  the  praise  he  had  so 
thanklessly  bestowed  on  his  morals  in  gene- 
ral ;  adding,  that  firom  the  design  Lord  Byron 
had  expressed  in  his  preface  of  resigning  the 
service  of  the  Muses  for  a  different  vocation, 
he  had  ''conceived  him  bent  on  pursuits 
which  lead  to  the  character  of  a  legislator 
and  statesman ; — had  imaoned  him  at  one 
of  the  universities,  trdning  himself  to  habits 
of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  and  storing  up  a 
large  fund  of  history  and  law."    It  is  in  reply 


sayi  Mr  Jlallai,  *'  theie  It^Oxn^thimghnidemtt^gromtdtd 
<M  some  ocatrreneei  tj»  tAe  sHU  eartier  part  qf  Us  li^, 
rather  SAjeux  d" esprit  than  as  a  true  portrait." 
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to  this  letter  that  the  exposition  of  the  noble 
poet*s  opinions,  to  wnich  I  have  above 
alluded,  is  contained. 

LtTTER  21.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

**  Dorant'f,  Januaiy  21. 1808. 

"Sir. 

"  Whenever  leisure  and  inclination  per- 
mit me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  I  shall  feel  truly 
gratified  in  a  personal  acquaintance  with  ohe 
whose  mind  has  been  long  known  to  me  in 
his  writings. 

"  You  are  so  &r  correct  in  your  coi:\jecture, 
that  I  am  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  I  shall  take  my  degree 
of  A.  M.  this  term ;  but  were  reasoning, 
eloquence,  or  virtue,  the  objects  of  my  search, 
Granta  is  not  their  metropolis,  nor  is  the 

Elace  of  her  situation  an  *  £1  Dorado,'  far 
iss  an  Utopia.  The  intellects  of  her  children 
are  as  stagnant  as  her  Cam,  and  their  pursuits 
limited  to  the  church — not  of  Christ,  but  of 
the  nearest  benefice.  * 

'*  As  to  my  reading,  I  believe  I  may  aver, 
without  hyperbole,  it  has  been  tolerably 
extensive  m  the  historical  department ;  so 
that  few  nations  exist,  or  have  existed,  with 
whose  records  I  am  not  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted, firom  Herodotus  down  to  Gibbon. 
Of  the  classics,  1  know  about  as  much  as 
most  school-boys  after  a  discipline  of  thirteen 
years  ;  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  much  as 
enables  me  to  keep  *  within  the  statute' — to 
use  the  poacher's  vocabulary.  I  did  study 
the  *  Spirit  of  Laws '  and  the  Law  of 
Nations  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  latter  violated 
every  month,  I  gave  up  my  attempts  at  so 
useless  an  accomplishment : — of  geography, 
I  have  seen  more  land  on  maps  than  I  should 
wish  to  traverse  on  foot ; — of  mathematics, 
enough  to  give  me  the  headach  without 
clearmg  the  part  affected  ; — of  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  metaphysics,  more  than  I  can 
comprehend  > ;  and  of  common  sense  so  little, 
that  I  mean  to  leave  a  Byronian  prize  at 
each  of  our  *  Almae  Matres'  for  the  first 
discovery, — though  I  rather  fear  that  of  the 
longitude  will  precede  it. 

"  I  once  thought  myself  a  philosopher,  and 
talked  nonsense  with  great  decorum :  I  defied 
pain,  and  preached  up  equanimity.  For  some 
time  this  did  very  well,  for  no  one  was  in 
pain  for  me  but  my  friends,  and  none  lost 
their  patience  but  my  hearers.  At  last,  a 
fall  fi-om  my  horse  convinced  me  bodily 
suffering  was  an  evil ;  and  the  worst  of  an 
argument  overset  my  maxims  and  my  temper 

1  He  appeari  to  have  h«d  in  hit  memory  **  Voltaire'i 
Urelj  account  of  Zadig'i  learning :  "  n  savait  de  la  m^ 
taphTtiqiie  ce  qu*on  en  a  tu  dani  tout  let  i8e«,-.c'ett  k 
dire,  fort  peu  de  chote/'  &c. 


at  ^e  same  moment :  so  I  quitted  iSeno  for 
Aristippus,  and  conceive  that  pleasure  con* 
stitutes  the  ro  jcoXov.  [In  morality,  I  prefer 
Confiicius  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
Socrates  to  St.  Paul,  though  the  two  latter 
agree  in  their  opinion  of  marriage.  In  re- 
ligion, I  favour  the  Catholic  emancipation, 
but  do  not  acknowledge  the  Pope ;  and  I 
have  refiised  to  take  the  sacrament,  because 
I  do  not  think  eating  bread  or  drinking  wine 
from  the  hand  of  an  earthly  vicar  will  make 
me  an  inheritor  of  heaven.]  I  hold  virtue, 
in  general,  or  the  virtues  severally,  to  be  only 
in  uie  disposition,  each  tifeelmg,  not  a  prin- 
ciple. ^  I  believe  truth  the  prime  attnbute 
or  the  Deity,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep,  at 
least  of  the  body.  You  have  here  a  brief 
compendium  of  the  sentiments  of  the  wicked 
George  Lord  Byron  ;  and,  till  I  get  a  new 
suit,  you  will  perceive  I  am  badly  clothed. 
I  remain,"  &c. 

Though  such  was,  doubtless,  the  general 
cast  of  nis  opmions  at  this  time,  it  must  be 
recollected,  before  we  attach  any  particular 
importance  to  the  details  of  his  creed,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  temptation,  never  easily 
resisted  by  him,  of  displaying  his  wit  at  the 
expense  of  his  character,  he  was  here  ad- 
dressing a  person  who,  though,  no  doubt» 
well  meaning,  was  evidently  one  of  those 
officious,  sel£satisfied  advisers,  whom  it  was 
the  delight  of  Lord  Byron  at  all  times  to 
astonish  and  mystify.  The  tricks  which, 
when  a  boy,  he  played  upon  the  Nottingham 
quack.  Lavender,  were  but  the  first  of  a  long 
series  with  which,  through  life,  he  amused 
himself,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  numerous 
ouacks  whom  his  celebrity  and  sociability 
drew  around  him. 

The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
university  in  this  letter  agree  m  smrit  with 
many  passages  both  in  the  '*  Hours  of 
Idleness,"  and  his  early  Satire,  and  prove 
that,  while  Harrow  was  remembered  by  him 
with  more  affection,  perh^s,  than  respect, 
Cambridge  had  not  been  able  to  inspire  him 
with  either.  This  feeling  of  distaste  to  his 
"  nursing  mother  "  he  entertained  in  commoa 
with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of 
English  literature.  So  great  was  Milton's 
hatred  to  Cambridge,  that  he  had  even  con- 
ceived, says  Warton,  a  dislike  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  —  to  the  fields  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  poet  Gray  thus  speaks  of  the 
same  university :  —  **  surely,  it  was  of  this 
place,  now  Cambridge,  but  formerly  known 


*  The  doctrine  of  Hume,  who  retolvet  all  Tirtue  Into 
sentiment.  —  See  hit  '*  Enquiry  concerning  the  Prin* 
dplee  of  Morals.'* 
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by  the  name  of  Babylon,  that  the  prophet 
spc^e  when  he  said,  *  The  wild  beasts  of  the 
deserts  shall  dwell  there,  and  their  houses 
shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls 
shall  build  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there,' " 
&c.  &C.  The  bitter  recollections  which  Gib- 
bon retained  of  Oxford,  his  own  pen  has  re- 
corded ;  and  the  cool  contempt  bywhich  Locke 
avenged  himself  on  the  bigotry  of  the  same  seat 
of  learning  is  even  still  more  memorable.  * 

In  poets  such  distasteful  recollections  of 
their  coll^ate  life  may  well  be  thought  to 
have  their  ori^n  in  that  antipathy  to  the 
trammels  of  discipline,  which  is  not  unusually 
observable  amon^  the  characteristics  of  ge- 
nius, and  which  nupht  be  regarded,  indeed,  as 
a  sort  of  instinct,  unplanted  in  it  for  its  own 
presenradon,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
opinion  that  a  course  of  learned  education 
is  hurtful  to  the  freshness  and  elasticity  of 
the  imaginative  faculty.  A  right  reverend 
writer «,  but  little  to  be  suspected  of  any 
desire  to  depreciate  academical  studies,  not 
only  puts  the  question,  "  Whether  the  usual 
forms  of  learning  be  not  rather  injurious  to 
the  true  poet,  than  really  assisting  to  him  ?" 
but  appears  strongly  disposed  to  answer  it 
in  the  afiBrmative, — giving,  as  an  instance, 
in  &vour  of  this  conclusion,  the  classic 
Addison,  who,  "  as  appears,"  he  says,  "  from 
some  original  efforts  in  the  sublime,  allego- 
rical way,  had  no  want  of  natural  talents  for 
the  greater  poetry , — which  yet  were  so 
restrained  and  disabled  by  his  constant  and 
superstitious  study  of  the  old  classics,  that 
he  was,  in  feet,  but  a  very  ordinary  poet." 

It  was,  no  doubt,  under  some  such  im- 
pression of  the  malign  influence  of  a  col- 
l^ate  atmosphere  upon  genius,  that  Milton, 
in  speaking  of  Cambridge,  gave  vent  to  the 
exdamadon,  that  it  was  "a place  quite  in- 
con^>atible  with  the  votaries  of  Phoebus," 
and  that  Lord  Byron,  versifying  a  thought  of 
his  own,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas  just  given, 
declares, 

**  Her  Helicon  li  daUer  than  her  Cam.*' 

The  poet  Dryden,  too,  who,  like  Milton, 
had  incurred  some  mark  of  disgrace  at 
Cambridge,  seems  to  have  entertained  but 
little  more  veneration  for  his  Alma  Mater ; 
and  the  verses  in  which  he  has  praised 
Oxford  at  the  expense  of  his  own  university  ^ 
were,  it  is  probable,  dictated  much  less  by 


1  See  his  Letter  to  Anthony  CoUin«,  1703-4,  where  he 
ipcaki  of  **  those  sharp  heads,  which  were  for  damning 
his  book,  because  of  its  discouraging  the  staple  com- 
iBoditj  of  tlie  place,  which  in  his  time  was  called  hogi* 


*  Hard,  **  Discourses  on  Poetical  Imitation.'* 
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admiration  of  the  one  than  by  a  desire  to 
spite  and  depreciate  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  genius  only  that  thus  rebels 
against  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  Even 
the  tamer  quality  of  Taste,  which  it  is  the 
professed  object  of  classical  studies  to  cul- 
tivate, is  sometimes  found  to  turn  restive 
under  the  pedantic  manege  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  It  was  not  till  released  from  the 
duty  of  reading  Virgil  as  a  task,  that  Gray 
could  feel  himself  capable  of  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  that  poet ;  and  Lord  Byron  was, 
to  the  last,  imable  to  vanquish  a  similar  pre- 
possession, with  which  the  same  sort  of 
school  association  had  inoculated  him,  against 
Horace. 

~^  **  Though  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leam'd. 
Yet  such  the  fix'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mhid  couhl  relish  what  it  might  have  sou^t. 
If  free  to  choose.  I  cannot  now  restore 
lU  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

**  Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse." 

Cktlde  Harold,  Canto  IV. 

To  the  list  of  eminent  po^ts,  who  have 
thus  left  on  record  their  mslike  and  disap- 
proval of  the  English  system  of  education, 
are  to  be  added  the  distinguished  names 
of  Cowley,  Addison,  and  Cowper ;  while, 
among  the  cases  which,  like  those  of  Milton 
and  Dryden,  practically  demonstrate  the  sort 
of  inverse  ratio  that  ma^  exist  between 
college  honours  and  gemus,  must  not  be 
forgotten  those  of  Swifl,  Goldsmith,  and 
Churchill,  to  every  one  of  whom  some  mark 
of  incompetency  was  affixed  by  the  respective 
universities,  whose  annals  they  adorn.  When, 
in  addition,  too,  to  this  rather  ample  catalogue 
of  poets,  whom  the  universities  have  sent 
forth  either  disloyal  or  dishonoured,  we  come 
to  number  over  such  names  as  those  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Pope,  followed  by  Gay, 
Thomson,  Bums,  Chatterton,  &c.,  all  of 
whom  have  attained  their  respective  stations 
of  eminence,  without  instruction  or  sanction 
from  any  college  whatever,  it  forms  altogether, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  large  portion  of  the 
poetical  world,  that  must  be  subducted  from 
the  sphere  of  that  nursing  influence  which 


s  [*'  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother-university : 
Thebes  did  his  green,  unltnowlng  youth  engage ; 
He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age." 

Dryden'i  Prologue  to  the  University  qf  O^tfbrd.} 
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the  universities  are  supposed  to  exercise 
over  the  genius  of  the  country. » 

The  foBowing  letters,  written  at  this  time, 
contain  some  particulars  which  will  not  be 
found  iminteresting. 

Lrm*  21    TO  MR.  HENRY  DRURY. 

**  Dorant'f  Hotel,  Jan.  13. 1808. 
"  My  dear  Sir. 

"Through  the  stupidity  of  my  servants, 
or  the  porter  of  the  house,  in  not  showing 
you  up  stairs  (where  I  should  have  joined 
you  dtfectly),  prevented  me  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  yesterday,  I  hoped  to  meet  you 
at  some  public  place  in  the  evening.  How- 
ever, my  stars  decreed  otherwise,  as  they 
generally  do,  when  I  have  any  favour  to  re- 
quest of  them.  I  think  you  would  have 
been  surprised  at  my  figure,  for,  since  our 
last  meeting,  I  am  reduced  four  stone  in 
weight.  I  then  weighed  fourteen  stone 
seven  pound,  and  now  only  ten  stone  and  a 
haif.  I  have  disposed  of  my  superflmtie$  by 
means  of  hard  exercise  and  abstmence. 

**  Should  your  Harrow  engagements  allow 
you  to  visit  town  between  tlus  and  February, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  in  Albemarle 
Street.  If  I  am  not  so  fortunate,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  join  you  for  an  afternoon  at 
Harrow,  though,  I  fear,  your  cellar  will  by 
no  means  contribute  to  my  cure.  As  for  my 
worthy  preceptor,  Dr.  B.,  our  encounter 
would  by  no  means  prevent  the  mutual  en- 
dearmentt  he  and  I  were  wont  to  lavish  on 
each  other.  We  have  only  spoken  once 
since  my  departiu'e  from  Harrow  in  1805, 
and  then  he  politely  told  Tatersall  I  was  not 
a  proper  associate  for  his  pupils.  This  was 
long  before  my  strictures  in  verse ;  but,  in 
plam  prote,  had  I  been  some  years  older,  I 
should  have  held  my  tongue  on  his  per- 
fections. But,  being  laid  on  my  back,  when 
that  schoolboy  thing  was  written — or  rather 
dictated  —  expecting  to  rise  no  more,  my 


1  ['*  No  t7>tem  of  national  education  ever  was,  or  will 
be,  planned  with  reference  to  mindi  luch  as  Mr.  Moore 
seems  not  merely  chiefly,  but  exclusively,  to  he  thinking 
of  in  this  diatribe.  The  grand  object  is  to  prepare  men 
for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  society  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  its  members ;  and,  original  genius 
being  so  rare  as  hitherto  it  always  has  been,  the  functions 
which  cannot  be  discharged  in  the  absence  of  that  extra- 
ordinary gift  are  not  entitled  to  be  mainly,  or  even  di- 
rectly, considered.  We  are  very  fkr  from  maintaining 
that  the  established  system  ought  not  to  be  considerably 
modified :  the  classical  literature  of  antiquity  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  hold  the  exdiuive  place  which  belonged  to  it 
in  the  age  of  our  scholastic  and  academical  foundations  ; 
but  it  Is  not  by  such  unguarded  attacks  as  this,  that  the 
course  of  rational  improvement  is  at  all  likely  to  be  for- 
warded. They  can  serve  no  better  purpose  than  to  irri- 
tate or  discourage  the  existing  race  of  teachers  (than 


&= 


physician  having  taken  his  sixteenth  fee,  and 
1  his  prescription,  I  could  not  quit  this  earth 
without  leavmg  a  memento  of^  my  constant 
attachment  to  Butler  in  gradtuoe  for  his 
manifold  good  offices.^ 

'*  I  meant  to  have  been  down  in  July ;  but 
thinking  my  ^pearance,  immediately  afUr 
the  publication,  would  be  construed  mto  an 
insult,  I  directed  my  steps  elsewhere. 
Besides,  I  heard  that  some  of  the  boys  had 
got  hold  of  my  Libellus,  contrary  to  my 
wishes  certainly,  for  I  never  transmitted  a 
single  copy  till  October,  when  I  gave  one  to 
a  boy,  since  gone,  afler  repeated  importunities. 
You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  this  ^dsm.  As  you 
had  touched  on  the  subject  I  thou^t  some 
explanation  necessary.  Defence  I  shall  not 
attempt,  *  Hie  mums  aheneus  esto,  nU  con- 
scire  sibi '  — and  '  so  on'  (as  Lord  Baltimore 
said  on  his  trial  for  arape)  —  I  have  been  so 
long  at  Trinity  as  to  forget  the  conclusion  of 
the  line ;  but  though  L  cannot  finish  my 
quotation,  I  will  my  letter,  and  entreat  you  to 
believe  me,  gratefully  and  affectionately,  &c 

"  P.  S.  I  will  not  lay  a  tax  on  your  time 
by  requiring  an  answer,  lest  you  say,  as 
Butler  said  to  Tatersall  (when  I  had  written 
his  reverence  an  impudent  epistle  on  the 
expression  before  mentioned),  viz.  *  that  I 
wanted  to  draw  him  into  a  correspondence.'" 

Lktter  23.      TO  HR.  HARNESS. 

**  Dorant*!  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  Feb.  11. 1808. 
"  My  dear  Harness, 

**  As  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning 
my  verbal  thanks,  I  trust  you  will  accept  my 
written  acknowledgments  for  the  comph- 
ment  you  were  pleased  to  pay  some  pro- 
duction of  my  unlucky  muse  last  November, 
—  I  am  induced  to  do  this  not  less  from  the 
pleasure  I  feel  in  the  pnuse  of  an  old  school- 
fellow, than  from  justice  to  you,  for  I  had 
heard  the  story  with  some  slight  variations. 
Indeed,  when  we  met  this  morning,  Wmg- 


whom  a  more  meritorious  or  worse-paid  class  of  men 
cannot  be  named),  and  to  pamper  self-complacencj,  pe> 
tulance,  and  the  silly  ambition  of  knowing  a  litUe  of 
every  thing,  in  a  rising  generation,  already  more  than 
enough  tinged  with  such  phantasies.*' ~  QsMsrfer^r 
lUvieto,  1831. 

**  The  only  bald  part  of  this  Biography  Is  that  wMch 
relates  to  Byron*s  college  life ;  nor  can  we  approve  of 
its  spirit  Mr.  Moore  Is  too  weU  argiiainted  wlUi  literary 
history,  to  fall  Into  any  blunders  of  commission  ;  but  he 
has  fkllen,  —  not  perhaps  unpurposety~  into  not  a  few  of 
omission,  and  strives,  most  Ineflfectually,  to  make  us  be- 
lieve, that  because  Byron  did  no  good  at  Cambridge,  no 
other  young  poet  of  a  high  order  could  do  any,  ^  and 
that  the  Genius  Lod  is  adverse  to  all  inspiration.'* » 
Btacktpood,  1830.] 

«  [See  Works,  p.  883.] 
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field  had  not  undeceived  me;  but  he  will  tell 
you  diat  I  displayed  no  resentment  in  men- 
tioning what  t  had  heard,  though  I  was  not 
sorry  to  discover  the  truth.  Perhaps  you 
harcUy  recollect,  some  years  a^,  a  short, 
thoo^  for  the  time,  a  warm  friendship  be- 
tween us.  Why  it  was  not  of  longer  duration 
I  know  not.  I  have  still  a  gif^  of  yours  in 
my  possession,  that  must  always  prevent  me 
from  forgetting  it.  I  also  remember  being 
favoured  with  the  perusal  of  many  of  your 
compodtions,  and  several  other  circum- 
stances yery  pleasant  in  thdr  day,  which  I 
inH  not  force  upon  your  memory,  but  entreat 
you  to  bcdieve  me,  with  much  reeret  at  their 
short  continuance,  and  a  hope  they  are  not 
irrevocable. 

•*  Yours  Tery  sincerely,  &c. 

"  Byron." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  early  friend- 
ship that  subsisted  between  this  gentleman 
and  Lord  Byron,  as  well  as  the  coohiess 
that  succeeded  it.  The  following  extract 
from  a  l^ter  with  which  Mr.  Hsuness  fa^ 
▼oured  me,  in  placing  at  my  disposal  those  of 
his  noble  correspondent,  will  explain  the 
circumstances  that  led,  at  this  time,  to  their 
reconcflement ;  and  the  candid  tribute,  in 
the  concluding  sentences,  to  Lord  Byron, 
will  be  found  not  less  honourable  to  the  re- 
verend writer  himself  than  to  his  friend. 

**  A  coolness  afterwards  arose,  which 
Byron  aDudes  to  in  the  first  of  the  accom- 
panying letters,  and  we  never  spoke  during 
the  last  year  of  his  remaining  at  school, 
nor  till  aiter  the  publication  of  his  '  Hours 
of  Idleness.*  Lord  Byron  was  then  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  I,  in  one  of  the  upper  forms,  at 
HuTow.  In  an  English  theme  I  happened 
to  quote  from  the  volume,  and  mention  it 
with  praise.  It  was  reported  to  Bvron  that 
I  had,  on  the  contrary,  spoken  slightingly  of 
his  work  and  of  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  fiivour  of  Dr.  Butler,  the 
master,  who  had  been  severely  satirised  in 
one  of  the  poems.  Wingfield,  who  was  a^ 
terwards  Lord  Powerscourt,  a  mutual  friend 
of  Byron  and  myself,  disabused  him  of  the 
error  into  which  he  had  been  led,  and  this 
was  the  occasion  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
collection.  Our  intimacy  was  renewed, 
I  and  continued  from  that  tune  till  his  going 
abroad.  Whatever  faults  Lord  Byron  might 
have  had  towards  others,  to  myself  he  was 
always  uniformly  affectionate.  I  have  many 
sli^ts  and  neglects  towards  him  to  reproacn 
I  m^sdf  with  ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
I  a  single  instance  of  caprice  or  unkindness,  in 
,  the  whole  course  of  our  fiiendship,  to  allege 
j  against  hia)." 
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•*  HOURS  OF  IDLENESS." ITS   EFFECT. 

DISSIPATIONS  OF  LONDON,  CAMBRIDGE, 
AND  BRIGHTON.  —  PUGILISM. RESI- 
DENCE AT  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.  —  CORRES- 
PONDENCE.—  PROJECT  OF  VISITING  INDIA. 
—  SUPPOSED  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN 
ROUSSEAU  AND  BYRON.  —  BOATSWAIN'S 
MONUMENT.  —  JOB  MURRAY.  —  ANEC- 
DOTES.—  COMMENCEMENT  OF  "ENGLISH 
BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS,**  — 
LORD  BYRON's  MAJORITY. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1808)  ^ 
peared  the  memorable  critique  upon  the 
"  Hours  of  Idleness  **  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  That  he  had  some  notice  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  that  Quarter,  appears 
by  the  following  letter  to  bis  friend,  Mr. 
Becher. 

Lbttbr  M.       to  MB.  BECH£R. 

*«  Dorant*>  Hotel,  Feb.  26. 1806. 

•*  My  dear  Becher, 

"  Now  for  Apollo.  I  am  happy  that 
you  still  retain  your  predilection,  and  that 
the  public  allow  me  some  share  of  praise. 
I  am  of  so  much  importance  that  a  most  violent 
attack  is  preparing  for  me  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  I  had  from 
the  authority  of  a  friend  who  has  seen  the 
proof  and  manuscrint  of  the  critique.  You 
know  the  system  ot  the  Edmbu^  gentie- 
men  is  universal  attack.  They  praise  none ; 
and  neither  the  public  nor  the  author  expects 
praise  from  them.  It  is,  however,  something 
to  be  noticed,  as  they  profess  to  pass  judg- 
ment only  on  works  requiring  the  pubbc 
attention.  You  will  see  this  wnen  it  comes 
out ;  —  it  is,  I  understand,  of  the  most  un- 
mercifrd  description  ;  but  I  am  aware  of  it, 
and  hope  you  will  not  be  hurt  by  its  se- 
verity. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Byron  not  to  be  out  of  humour 
with  them,  and  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the 
peatest  hostility  on  their  part.  It  will  do  no 
mjury  whatever,  and  I  trust  her  mind  will 
not  be  ruffled.  They  defeat  their  object  by 
indiscriminate  abuse,  and  they  never  praise 
except  the  partisans  of  Lord  Holland  and 
Co.  It  is  nothing  to  be  abused  when 
Southey,  Moore,  Lauderdale,  Strangford, 
and  Payne  ICnight,  share  the  same  fate. 

"  I  am  sorry — but  *  Childish  Recollections' 

must  be  suppressed  during  this  edition.    I 

have  altercw,  at  your  suggestion,  the  o6- 
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noxhus  allusions  in  the  sixth  stanza  of  my 
last  ode. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Becher,  I  must  re- 
turn my  best  acknowledgments  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  taken  in  me  and  my  poetical 
bantlings,  and  I  shall  ever  be  proud  tashow 
how  much  I  esteem  the  advice  and  the  ad- 
viser.   Believe  me  most  truly,"  &c. 

Soon  after  this  letter  appeared  the  dreaded 
article,  —  an  article  which,  if  not  "witty 
in  itself,**  deserved  eminently  the  credit  of 
causing  "wit  in  others."  Seldom,  indeed, 
has  it  rallen  to  the  lot  of  the  justest  criticism 
to  attain  celebrity  such  as  injustice  has  pro- 
cured for  this ;  nor  as  long  as  the  short,  but 
glorious  race  of  Byron's  genius  is  remembered, 
can  the  critic,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  so 
unintentionally  ministered  to  its  first  start,  be 
forgotten. 

ft  is  but  justice,  however,  to  remark, — 
without  at  the  same  time  intending  any  ex- 
cuse for  the  contemptuous  tone  of  criticism 
assumed  by  the  reviewer,  —  that  the  early 
verses  of  Lord  Byron,  however  distinguished 
by  tenderness  and  ^ace,  give  but  little  pro- 
mise of  those  dazzlmg  miracles  of  poesy  with 
which  he  afterwards  astonished  and  enchanted 
the  world  ;  and  that,  if  his  youthful  verses 
now  have  a  peculiar  charm  in  our  eyes,  it  is 
because  we  read  them,  as  it  were,  by  the 
light  of  his  subsequent  glory. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  point  of  view,  in 
which  these  productions  are  deeohr  and  in- 
trinsically interesting.  As  faithful  reflec- 
tions of  nis  character  at  that  period  of  life, 
they  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  he  was  in 
his  yet  unadulterated  state,  —  before  dis- 
appointment had  begun  to  embitter  his 
ardent  spirit,  or  the  stirring  up  of  the  en- 
ergies of  his  nature  had  brou^t  into  activity 
al^  its  defects.  Tracing  turn  thus  through 
these  natural  efiusions  of  his  young  genius, 
we  find  him  pictured  exactly  such,  in  all 
the  features  of  his  character,  as  every  anec- 
dote of  his  boyish  days  proves  him  really  to 
have  been,  proud,  daring,  and  passionate, 
—  resentful  of  slight  or  injustice,  but  still 
more  so  in  the  cause  of  others  than  in  his 
own  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  vehemence,  docile 
and  placable,  at  the  least  touch  of  a  hand 
authorised  by  love  to  guide  him.  The 
affectionateness,  indeed,  of  his  disposition 

1  ['*  Thii  It  admirable,— all  but  the  last  sentence  In 
which  we  see  the  hand  of  a  man  of  finest  feelings  and 
genius  trying  in  vain  to  wash  the  greasy  face  of  a  stupid 
slanderer,  more  hopelessly  black  than  an  £thiop*i  skin.** 

— WiLSOM. 

"Mr.  Moore  *  walks  delicately,*  like  Agag,  when  the 
course  of  his  narrattre  brings  him  to  the  truculent^  cri. 
tlque  on  these  boyish  essays,  which  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Himself  a  distinguished  victim  and 
prop  of  that  journal,  he  writes  elegantly  and  eloquently 


& 


traceable  as  it  is  through  every  page  of  this 
volume,  is  yet  but  faintly  done  justice  to, 
even  by  himself, — his  whole  youth  being,  from 
earliest  childhood,  a  series  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate attachments, — of  those  overflowings 
of  the  soul,  both  in  friendship  and  love,  which 
are  still  more  rarely  responded  to  than  felt, 
and  which,  when  checked  or  sent  back  upon 
the  heart,  are  sure  to  turn  into  bitterness. 

We  have  seen  also,  in  some  of  his  early 
unpublished  poems,  how  apparent,  even 
through  the  doubts  that  ah-eady  clouded 
them,  are  those  feelings  of  piety  which  a 
soul  like  his  could  not  but  possess,  and 
which,  when  afterwards  diverted  out  of  their 
legitimate  channel,  found  a  vent  in  the  poet- 
ical worship  of  nature,  and  in  that  shadowy 
substitute  for  religion  which  superstition 
offers.  When,  in  addition,  too,  to  these 
traits  of  early  cliaracter,  we  find  scattered 
through  his  youthful  poems  such  anticipa- 
tions of  the  glory  that  awaited  him, —  such, 
alternately,  proud  and  saddened  glnnpses 
into  the  future,  as  if  he  abeady  felt  the  ele- 
ments  of  something  great  within  him,  but 
doubted  whether  his  destiny  would  allow 
him  to  bring  it  forth, — it  is  not  wonderfiil 
that,  with  the  whole  of  his  career  present 
to  our  imaginations,  we  should  see  a  lustre 
round  these  first  puerile  attempts  not  really 
their  own,  but  shed  back  upon  them  from 
the  bright  eminence  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tained ;  and  that,  in  our  indignation  against 
the  fastidious  blindness  of  the  critic,  we 
should  forget  that  he  had  not  then  the  aid 
of  this  reflected  charm,  with  which  the  sub- 
seauent  achievements  of  the  poet  now  ir- 
raoiate  all  that  bears  his  name.  ^ 

The  effect  this  criticism  produced  upon 
him  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who, 
besides  having  an  adequate  notion  of  what 
most  poets  would  feel  under  such  an  attack, 
can  understand  all  that  there  was  in  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  Lord  Byron  to 
make  him  feel  it  with  tenfold  more  acuteness 
than  others.  We  have  seen  with  what  fe- 
verish anxiety  he  awaited  the  verdicts  of  all 
the  minor  Reviews,  and,  from  his  sensibility 
to  the  praise  of  the  meanest  of  these  cen- 
sors, may  guess  how  painfully  he  must  have 
writhed  under  the  sneers  of  the  highest. 
A  fidend,  who  found  him  in  the  first  moments 


on  the  suhiect,  and  contrives  to  drop  no  hint  of  what 
every  human  being  felt  at  the  time  to  be  the  simple  truth 
of  the  whole  matter  — to  wit,  that  out  of  the  thousand 
and  one  volumes  of  indlflbrent  verse,  which  happened 
to  be  printed  In  the  year  of  grace,  1807,  only  one  bore 
a  noble  name  on  the  title-page ;  and  the  opportunity  of 
insulting  a  lord,  under  pretext  of  admonishing  a  poet- 
aster, was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  In  a  particular 
quarter,  at  that  particular  time."  —  duarterly  Ittviev, 
1831.] 
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of  exdtement  after  reading  the  article,  in- 
quired anxiously  whether  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  challenge,  —  not  knowing  how 
else  to  account  for  the  fierce  defiance  of  his 
looks.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for 
sculptor  or  painter  to  imagine  a  subject  of 
more  fearful  beauty  than  the  fine  counte- 
nance of  the  young  poet  must  have  exhi- 
bited in  the  collected  energy  of  that  crisis. 
His  pride  had  been  wounded  to  the  quick, 
and  nis  ambition  humbled ; — but  this  feeling 
of  humiliation  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
The  very  reaction  of  his  spirit  against  ag- 
gression roused  him  to  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers  >  ;  and  the  pain  and  the 
shame  of  tne  injury  were  forgotten  in  the 
proud  certainty  of  revenge. 

Among  the  less  sentimental  effects  of  this 
Review  upon  his  mind,  he  used  to  mention 
that,  on  the  day  he  read  it,  he  drank  three 
bottles  of  claret  to  his  own  shsfre  af^er 
dinner;  —  that  nothing,  however,  relieved 
him  till  he  had  given  vent  to  his  indignation 
in  rhyme,  and  mat  '*  af^er  the  first  twentv 
lines,  he  felt  himself  considerably  better. 
'His  chief  care,  indeed,  afterwards,  was  ami- 
ably devoted, — as  we  have  seen  it  was,  in 
like  manner,  before  the  criticism,  — to  allay- 
ing, as  far  as  he  could,  the  sensitiveness  of 
his  mother ;  who,  not  having  the  same 
motive  or  power  to  smnmon  up  a  spirit  of 
resistance,  was,  of  course,  more  hetplesslv 
alive  to  this  attack  upon  his  fame,  and  felt 
it  far  more  than,  after  the  first  burst  of  in- 
dignation, he  did  himself.  But  the  state  of 
his  mind  upon  the  subject  will  be  best  under- 
stood firom  the  followmg  letter. 

Lbttsk  25.        TO  MR.  BECHER. 

•*  Dorant'c,  March  28. 1806. 

••  I  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  the  new 
edition  from  Ridge,  and  it  is  nigh  time  for 
me  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  in  the  superintend- 
ence. This  I  do  most  sincerely*  and  only 
regret  that  Ridge  has  not  seconded  you  as  I 
could  wish, — at  least,  in  the  bindings,  paper, 
&c.,  of  the  copy  he  sent  to  me.  Perhaps 
those  for  the  public  may  be  more  respectable 
in  such  articles. 

You  have  seen  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of 
course.  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Byron  is  so  much 
annoyed.    For  my  own  part,  these  '  paper 


>  **  *TU  a  qoalitj  rtry  obteirable  in  human  nature,  that 
any  oppodtioa  which  do«i  not  entirelj  dlicourage  and 
inthnklate  ui,  hat  rather  a  contnuy  eflbct,  and  inspire!  iu 
wkh  a  mure  than  ordinary  grandeur  and  magnanimity. 
In  coUectittg  oor  force  to  orercome  the  opposition,  we 
imiforaie  the  soul,  and  gire  it  an  elevation  with  which 
othervtse  it  would  never  have  been  acquainted.**  — 
Home,  Treatise  qf  Human  Nature. 

'  [**  Dr.  Johnson's  repl j  to  the  friend  who  asked  hlra 


bullets  of  the  brain '  have  only  taught  me  to 
stand  fire ;  and,  as  I  have  been  lucky  enough 
upon  the  whole,  my  repose  and  appetite  are 
not  discomposed.  Pratt,  the  gleaner,  author, 
poet,  &c.  &c.,  addressed  a  long  rhyming 
epistle  to  me  on  the  subject,  by  way  of  cc^- 
solation  ;  but  it  was  not  well  done,  so  I  do 
not  send  it,  though  the  name  of  the  man 
might  make  it  go  down.  The  E.  R*.  have 
not  performed  their  task  well ;  at  least  the 
literati  tell  me  this ;  and  I  think  /  could, 
write  a  more  sarcastic  critique  on  mytelf 
than  any  yet  published.  For  instance,  in- 
stead of  the  remark, — ill-natured  enough, 
but  not  keen, — about  Macpherson,  I  (quoad 
reviewers)  could  have  said,  '  Alas,  this 
imitation  only  proves  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  many  men,  women,  and  chil^ 
dren,  could  write  such  poetry  as  Ossian's.'  ^ 

"  I  am  thin  and  in  exercise.  During  the 
spring  or  summer  I  trust  we  shall  meet.  I 
hear  Lord  Ruthjrn  leaves  Newstead  in  April. 
As  soon  as  he  quits  it  for  ever,  I  wish  much 
you  would  take  a  ride  over,  survey  the 
mansion,  and  give  me  your  candid  opinion 
on  the  most  advisable  mode  of  proceeding 
with  regard  to  the  house,  Entre  nous,  I  am 
cursedly  dipped ;  my  debts,  eveiy  thing  in- 
clusive, will  be  nine  or  ten  thousand  before 
I  am  twenty-one.  But  I  have  reason  to 
think  my  property  will  turn  out  better  than 
general  expectation  may  conceive.  Of  New- 
stead  I  have  little  hope  or  care ;  but  Hanson, 
my  agent,  intimated  my  Lancashire  property 
was  worth  three  Newsteads.  I  believe  we 
have  it  hollow ;  though  the  defendants  are 
protracting  the  surrender,  if  poesible,  till 
after  my  minority,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
some  arrangement  with  me,  thiriking  I  shaU 
probably  prefer  a  sum  in  hand  to  a  reversion, 
Newstead  I-may  sell; — perhaps  I  will  not, 
— though  of  that  more  anon.  I  will  come 
down  in  May  or  June. 

"  Yours  most  truly,"  &c. 

The  sort  of  life  which  he  led  at  this  period 
between  the  dissipations  of  London  and  of 
Cambridge,  without  a  home  to  welcome,  or 
even  the  roof  of  a  single  relative  to  receive 
him,  was  but  little  calculated  to  render  him 
satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the  world. 
Unrestricted  as  he  was  by  deference  to  any 
will  but  bis  owns,  even  the  pleasures  to 

if  any  mam  living  could  have  written  such  a  book  is  well 
known :  '  Yet,  Sir  ;  many  men.  many  women,  and  many 
children.*  I  inquired  of  him  myself  if  this  story  was  au- 
thentic, and  he  said  it  was."— Mrs.  Piozzi,  Johmon- 
iana,  p.  84.] 

s  **  The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the 
three  or  four  first  years  hi  which  we  are  our  own  masters 
make  it."— CowPER. 
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which  he  was  naturally  most  inclined  pre- 
maturely palled  upon  hmi,  for  want  of  those 
best  zests  of  all  enjoyment,  rarity  and  re- 
straint. I  hare  already  quoted,  from  one  of 
his  note-books,  a  passage  descriptive  of  his 
feelings  on  first  gomgto  Cambric^,  in  which 
he  says  that  "one  of  the  deadliest  and 
heaviest  feelings  of  his  life  was  to  feel  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  boy." — "From  that 
moment  (he  adds)  I  began  to  grow  old  in  my 
own  esteem,  and  in  my  esteem  age  is  not 
estimable.  I  took  my  gradations  in  the  vices 
with  great  promptitude,  but  they  were  not 
to  my  taste  ;  for  my  early  passions,  though 
violent  in  the  extreme,  were  concentrated, 
and  hated  division  or  spreading  abroad.  I 
could  have  left  or  lost  the  whole  world  with, 
or  for,  that  which  I  loved  ;  but,  though  my 
temperament  was  naturally  burning,  I  could 
not  share  in  the  common-place  libertinism  of 
the  place  and  time  without  disgust.  And 
yet  this  very  disgust,  and  my  heart  thrown 
back  upon  itself  threw  me  into  excesses 
perhaps  more  fataJ  than  those  from  which  I 
shrunk,  as  fixing  upon  one  (at  a  time)  the 
passions  which  spread  amongst  many  would 
have  hurt  only  myself." 

Though,  from  the  causes  here  alleged,  the 
irregularities  he,  at  this  period,  gave  way  to 
were  of  a  nature  far  less  gross  and  miscel- 
laneous than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  of  his 
associates,  yet,  partly  from  the  vehemence 
which  this  concentration  caused,  and,  still 
more,  from  that  strange  pride  in  his  own 
errors,  which  led  him  always  to  bring  them 
forth  in  the  most  conspicuous  light,  it  so 
happened  that  one  single  indiscretion,  in  his 
hands,  was  made  to  eo  farther,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  than  a  uousand  in  those  of 
others.  An  instance  of  this,  that  occiured 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  sole  found- 
ation of  the  mysterious  allusions  just  cited. 
An  amour  (if  it  may  be  dignified  with  such 
a  name)  of  that  sort  of  casual  description 
which  less  attachable  natures  would  nave 
forgotten,  and  more  prudent  ones  at  least 
concealed,  was  by  him  converted,  at  this 
period,  and  with  circumstances  of  most  un- 
necessary display,  into  a  connection  of  some 
continuance, — the  object  of  it  not  only 
becoming  domesticated  with  him  in  lodgings 
at  Brompton,  but  accompanied  him  after- 
wards, disguised  in  boy's  clothes,  to  Brixton. 
He  introduced  this  youn^  person,  who  used 
to  ride  about  with  him  m  her  male  attire, 
as  his  younger  brother ;  and  the  late  Lady 

>  **  I  refer  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Pugilism,  who 
I  trust  still  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his 


P  ♦  *,  who  was  at  Brighton  at  the  time,  and 
had  some  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
relationship,  said  one  day  to  the  poet's  com- 
panion, "  What  a  pretty  horse  tnat  is  you 
are  riding!" — "Yes,"  answered  the  pretonded 
cavalier,  "  it  was  gave  me  by  my  brother!" 
Beattie  tells  us,  of  his  ideal  poet, — 

'*  The  exploits  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed. 
To  him  nor  rani^  nor  joy  could  bring." 

But  far  different  were  the  tastes  of  the  real 
poet,  Byron  ;  and  among  the  least  romantic, 
perhaps,  of  the  exercises  in  which  he  took 
delight  was  that  of  boxing  or  sparring.  TTiis 
taste  it  was  that,  at  a  very  early  period, 
brought  him  acquainted  with  the  distmguished 
professor  of  that  art,  Mr.  Jackson,  for  whom 
ne  continued  through  life  to  entertain  the 
sincerest  regard,  one  of  his  latest  works  con- 
taining a  most  cordial  tribute  not  only  to 
the  professional  but  social  Qualities  of  this 
sole  prop  and  ornament  of  pugilism.  >  During 
his  st^  at  Brighton  this  year,  Jackson  was 
one  of  his  most  constant  visiters, — the  ex- 
pense of  the  professor's  chaise  thither  and 
back  being  always  defiayed  by  his  noble 
patron.  He  also  honoured  with  his  notice, 
at  this  time,  D'Egville,  the  ballet-master, 
and  Grimaldi;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
sent,  as  I  understand,  on  one  of  his  benefit 
nights  a  present  of  five  guineas. 

Having  been  fiivoured  by  Mr.  Jackson 
with  copies  of  the  few  notes  and  letters, 
which  he  has  preserved  out  of  the  many  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Lord  Byron,  I  shall  here 
lay  before  the  reader  one  or  two,  which  bear 
the  date  of  the  present  year,  and  which, 
though  referring  to  matters  of  no  interest  in 
themselves,  give,  perhaps,  a  better  notion  of 
the  actual  life  and  habits  of  the  young  poet, 
at  this  time,  than  could  be  afforded  by  the 
most  elaborate  and,  in  other  reacts,  im- 
portant correspondence.  They  wifi  show,  at 
least,  how  very  little  akin  to  romance  were 
the  eariy  pursuits  and  associates  of  the  author 
of  Childe  Harold,  and,  combined  with  what 
we  know  of  the  still  less  romantic  youth  of 
Shakspeare,  prove  how  unhurt  Ae  vital 
principle  of  genius  can  preserve  itself  even  in 
atmospheres  apparently  the  most  ungenial 
and  noxious  to  it, 

LBT-m  S6.      TO  MR.  JACKSON. 

**  K.  A.,  Notts.  September  18. 1808. 

"Dear  Jack, 

**  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  what 
has  been  done  by  Jekyll,  at  No.  40.  Sloane 


model  of  a  form,  together  with  his  good  humour  ai 
athletic,  as  well  as  mental,  accomplishments."— Abte  d 
DoM  JtMim  Canto  XI.  st.19. 
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Sijuare,  concerning  the  pony  1  returned  as 
unsound. 

**  I  haye  also  to  request  you  will  call  on 
Louch  at  Brompton,  and  inquire  what  the 
devil  he  meant  by  sending  such  an  insolent 
letter  to  me  at  Brigliton  ;  and  at  die  same 
time  teQ  him  I  by  no  means  can  comply  with 
the  charge  he  has  made  for  things  pretended 
to  be  damaged. 

"Ambrose  behaved  most  scandalously 
about  the  pony.  You  may  tell  Jekvll  if  he 
does  not  refund  the  money,  I  shall  put  the 
sSbk  into  my  lawyer's  hands.  Five  and 
twenty  guineas  is  a  sound  price  for  a  pony, 

and  by ,  if  it  costs  me  five  hundred 

pounds,  I  will  make  an  example  of  Mr.  Jekyll, 
and  that  immediately,  unless  the  cash  is  re- 
turned. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Jack,"  &c. 

Lsrm  87.      TO  MR.  JACKSON. 

•*  N.  A.,  NotU.  October  4. 1808. 

''You  will  make  as  good  a  bargain  as 
posdble  with  this  Master  Jekyll,  if  he  is  not 
a  gentleman.  If  he  is  a  gentleman,  inform 
me,  for  I  shall  take  very  different  steps.  If 
he  is  not,  you  must  get  what  you  can  of  the 
money,  for  I  have  too  much  business  on 
hand  at  present  to  commence  an  action. 
Besides,  Ambrose  is  the  man  who  ought  to 
refund, — but  I  have  done  with  him.  You 
can  settle  with  L.  out  of  the  balance,  and 
diqiose  of  the  bidets,  &c.  as  you  best  can. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here ; 
but  the  house  is  £01^  with  workmen,  and 
unddgoing  a  thorough  repair.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  be  more  fortunate  before  many 
months  have  elapsed. 

"  If  you  see  Bold  Webster,  remember  me 
to  him,  and  tell  him  I  have  to  regret  Sydney, 
who  has  perished,  I  fear,  in  my  nbbit  warren, 
for  we  have  seen  nothing  of  him  for  the  last 
fortnigfat 

**  Adieu. — Believe  me,"  &c. 

LsmB  ».      TO  MR.  JACKSON. 

•*  N.  A.,  Notts.  December  12. 1806. 
**  My  dear  Jack, 

**  You  will  get  the  greyhound  from  the 
owner  at  any  price,  and  as  many  more  of  the 
samebreed  fmale  or  female)  as  you  can  collect. 

**  Tell  D*Egville  his  dress  shall  be  returned 
— I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  pattern.  I 
am  sorry  you  should  have  so  much  trouble, 
but  I  was  not  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing the  animals  in  question.  I  shall  have 
finished  part  of  my  mansion  in  a  few  weeks, 
uid,  if  you  can  pay  me  a  visit  at  Christmas, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

•*  Believe  me,"  &c. 


.•?)= 


The  dress  alluded  to  here  was,  no  doubt, 
wanted  for  a  private  play,  which  he,  at  this 
time,  got  up  at  Newstead,  and  of  which 
there  are  some  fiirther  oarticulars  in  the  an- 
nexed letter  to  Mr.  Becner. 

Lbttir  29.       TO  MR.  BECUER. 

**  Newttoftd  Abbej,  Notts.  Sept.  14. 1806. 
"  My  dear  Becher, 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
inquiries,  and  shall  profit  by  them  accord- 
ingly. I  am  going  to  get  up  a  play  here ; 
the  hall  will  constitute  a  most  admirable 
theatre.  I  have  settled  the  dram,  pers.,  and 
can  do  without  ladies,  as  I  have  some  young 
friends  who  will  make  tolerable  substitutes 
for  females,  and  we  only  want  three  male 
characters,  beside  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself, 
for  the  play  we  have  fixed  on,  which  will  be 
the  Revenge.  Pray  direct  Nicholson  the  car- 
penter to  come  over  to  me  immediately,  and 
mform  me  what  day  you  will  dine  and  pass 
the  night  here.  "  Believe  me,"  &c. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  as  the 
letters  I  have  just  given  indicate,  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Newstead  Abbey.  Having  received  the 
place  in  a  most  ruinous  condition  from  the 
hands  of  its  late  occupant.  Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthyn,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  repair 
and  fit  up  some  of  the  apartments,  so  as  to 
render  them — more  with  a  view  to  his 
mother's  accommodation  than  his  own — 
comfortably  habitable.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Byron,  published  by  Mr.  Dallas,  he 
thus  explains  his  views  and  intentions  on 
this  subject. 

Lkttsr  so. 
TO  THE  HONOURABLE  >  MRS.  BYRON. 

**  Newstead  Abbey,  NotU.  October?.  1808. 
•*  Dear  Madam, 

"  I  have  no  beds  for  the  H  ♦  ♦  s  or  any 
body  else  at  present.  The  H  *  *  s  sleep  at 
Mansfield.  I  do  not  know  that  I  resemble 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Ihave  no  ambition 
to  be  like  so  illustrious  a  madman — but  this 
I  know,  that  I  shall  live  in  my  own  manner, 
and  as  much  alone  as  possible.  When  my 
rooms  are  ready  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you : 
at  present  it  would  be  improper,  and  uncom- 
fortable to  both  parties.  You  can  hardly 
object  to  my  rendering  my  mansion  habitable, 
notwithstanding  my  departure  for  Persia  in 
March  (or  May  at  farthest),  since  you  will 
be  tenant  till  my  tetum ;  and  in  case  of  any 
accident  (for  I  have  already  arranged  my  will 

1  Thus  addressed  always  by  Lord  Byron,  but  without  \ 
any  right  to  the  distinction. 
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to  be  drawn  up  the  moment  I  am  twenty- 
one),  I  have  taken  care  you  shall  have  the 
house  and  manor  for  ^,  besides  a  sufficient 
income.  So  you  see  my  improvements  are 
not  entirely  selfish.  As  I  have  a  friend  here, 
we  will  go' to  the  Infirmary  Ball  on  the  12th  ; 
we  will  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Byron  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  expect  to  see  you  at  the  ball. 
If  that  lady  will  allow  us  a  couple  of 
rooms  to  dress  in,  we  shall  be  highly  obliged  : 
— if  we  are  at  the  ball  by  ten  or  eleven,  it 
will  be  time  enough,  and  we  shall  return  to 
Newstead  about  tnree  or  four.  Adieu. 
"  Believe  me  yours  very  truly, 

"Byron." 

The  idea,  entertained  by  Mrs.  Byron,  of 
a  resemblance  between  her  son  and  Rousseau 
was  founded  chiefly,  we  may  suppose,  on 
those  habits  of  solitariness,  in  which  he  had 
even  already  shown  a  disposition  to  follow 
that  self-contemplative,  philosopher,  and 
which,  manifesting  *  themselves  tnus  early, 
gained  strength  as  he  advanced  in  life.  In 
one  of  his  Journals,  to  which  T frequently 
have  occaision  to  refer »,  he  thus,  in  question- 
ing the  justice  of  this  comparison  between 
himself  and  Rousseau,  gives,  —  as  usual, 
vividly,  —  some  touches  of  his  own  dispo- 
sition and  habitudes :  — 

"  My  mother,  before  I  was  twenty,  would 
have  It  that  I  was  like  Rousseau,  and 
Madame  de  Stael  used  to  say  so  too  in 
1813,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  its  critique  on  the  fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  "^  I  can't  see  any 
point  of  resemblance  :  —  he  wrote  prose,  I 
verse  :  he  was  of  the  people  ;  I  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ^  :  he  was  a  philosopher ;  I  am  none : 
he  published  his  first  work  at  forty  ;  I  mine 
at  eighteen :  his  first  essay  brought  him 
universal  applause  ;  mine  the  contrary :  he 
married  his  nousekeeper  ;  I  could  not  keep 

1  The  Journal  entitled  by  himself '*Detached  Thoughts." 
s  [**'niereare  two  writers  in  modem  literature,  whose 
extraordinary  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  has  existed  less  in  their  works  than  in  them- 
sehres— Rousseau  and  Lord  Byron.  They  hare  other 
poinu  of  resemblance.  Both  are  distinguished  by  the  most 
ardent  and  virld  delineations  of  intense  conception,and  by 
an  intense  sensibility  of  passion,  rather  than  affection. 
Both  too,  by  this  double  power,  have  held  a  dominion  over 
the  sympathy  of  their  readers,  far  beyond  the  rango  of 
those  ordinary  feelings  which  are  usually  excited  by  the 
mere  eflbrts  of  genius.  The  impression  of  this  interest  still 
accompanies  the  perusal  of  their  writings :  but  there  is 
another  interest  of  more  lasting,  and  for  stronger  power, 
which  the  one  has  possessed,  and  the  other  now  possesses 
—which  lies  in  the  continual  embodying  of  the  IndiTidual 
character,— > it  might  almost  be  said,  of  the  very  person 
of  the  writer.  When  we  speak  or  think  of  Rousseau  or 
Byron,  we  are  not  conscious  of  speaking  or  thinking  of  an 
author.  We  have  a  vague  but  impassioned  remembrance 


house  with  my  wife :  he  thought  all  the  world 
in  a  plot  against  him  ;  my  little  world  seems 
to  think  me  in  a  plot  against  it,  if  I  may  judge 
by  their  abuse  in  print  and  coterie :  he  liked 
botany ;  I  like  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees,  but 
know  nothing  of  their  pedigrees  :  he  wrote 
music  ;  I  limit  my  knowledge  of  it  to  what  1 
catch  by  ear —  I  never  could  learn  any  thing 
by  ttudi/,  not  even  a  language — it  was  all  by 
rote  and  ear,  and  memory  :  he  had  a  M  me- 
mory ;  I  fiad,  at  least,  an  excellent  one  (ask 
Hodgson  the  poet  —  a  good  judge,  for  he 
has  an  astonishing  one)  :  he  wrote  with  he- 
sitation and  care  ;  I  with  rapidity,  and  rarelj 
with  pains :  he  could  never  ride,  nor  swim, 
nor  *  was  cunning  of  fence  ;  *  /  am  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer,  a  decent,  though  not  at  all 
a  dashing,  rider,  (having  staved  in  a  rib  at 
eighteen,  in  the  course  of  scampering),  and 
was  sufficient  of  fence,  particularly  of  the 
Highland  broadsword,  —  not  a  bad  boxer, 
when. I  could  keep  my  temper,  which  was 
difficult,  but  which  I  strove  to  do  ever  since 
I  knocked  down  Mr.  Purling,  and  pjut  his 
knee-pan  out  (with  the  gloves  on),  in  An- 
gelo's  and  Jackson's  rooms  in  180(6,  during 
the  sparring,  —  and  I  was,  besides,  a  very 
fair  cricketer,  —  one  of  the  Harrow  eleven, 
when  we  played  a^nst  Eton  in  1805. 
Besides,  Rousseau's  way  of  life,  his  coun- 
try, his  manners,  his  whole  character  were 
so  very  different,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  such  a  comparison  could  have 
arisen,  as  it  has  done  three  several  times, 
and  all  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  fie  was  also  short-sighted, 
and  that  hitherto  my  eyes  have  been  the 
contrary,  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  the  lai^gest 
theatre  of  Bologna,  I  distinguished  and  read 
some  busts  and  inscriptions,  painted  near  the 
stage,  from  a  box  so  distant  and  so  darkit/ 
lighted,  that  none  of  the  company  (composed 
of  young  and  very  bright-eyed  people,  some 
of  tnem  in  the  same  box,)  coula  make  out  a 


of  men  of  surpassing  genius,  eloquence,  and  pover,— of 
prodigious  capacity  both  of  misery  and  happiness.  ^« 
feel  as  if  we  had  transiently  met  such  beings  in  real  life, 
or  had  known  them  in  the  dim  and  dark  communkm  of  a 
dream.  Each  of  their  works  presents.  In  succession,  * 
ftresh  idea  of  themselves ;  and,  while  the  productions  of 
other  great  men  stand  out  trom  them,  like  something 
they  hare  created,  theirs,  on  the  contrary,  are  image*, 
pictures,  busts  of  their  living  selves, — clothed,  no  doubt, 
at  dlflferent  times  in  diflbrent  drapery,  and  prominent 
flrom  a  different  back-ground,  Imt  uniformly  impressed 
w4th  the  same  form,  and  mien,  and  lineaments,  and  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  represenutions  of  any  other  of  the 
children  of  men."— Wilson,  1818.] 
>  Few  philosophers,  however,  have  been  so  lodolgenj 

to  the  pride  of  birth  as  Rousseau "  S'il  est  un  orgueU 

pardonnable  (he  says)  aprds  celui  qui  se  tire  du  m^t*. 
personnel,  c'est  celul  qui  se  tire  de  la  nalssance.** — 
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letter,  and  thought  it  was  a  trick,  though  I 

had  never  been  in  that  theatre  before. 

j         **  Altogether,  I  think  myself  justified  in 

I    thinking  the  comparison  not  well  founded. 

I    I  don  t  say  this  out  of  pique,  for  Rousseau 

vras  a  great  man  ;  and  the  thing,  if  true,  were 

flnttmng  enough ;  — but  I  have  no  idea  of 

being  pleased  with  the  chimera.** 

In  another  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
some  weeks  after  the  preceding  one,  he  ex- 
plains further  his  pbns  both  with  respect  to 
1   Newstead  and  his  projected  travels. 


LtTTsm  81. 


TO  MRS.  BYRON. 


•*  Newstead  Abbejr,  NoTcmbcr2.  1808. 

-  Dear  Mother, 

"  If  you  please,  we  will  forget  the  things 
you  mention.  I  have  no  desire  to  remember 
them.  When  my  rooms  are  finished,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  you  ;  as  I  tell  but  the  truth, 
you  wuf  not  suspect  me  of  evasion.  I  am 
(urmshing  the  house  more  for  ^ou  than  my- 
self, and  I  shall  establish  you  m  it  before  I 
sail  for  India,  which  I  expect  to  do  in  March, 
if  nothing  particularly  obstructive  occurs.  I 
am  now  fining  up  the  green  drawing-room  ; 
the  red  for  a  bed-room,  and  the  rooms  over 
as  sleeping-rooms.  They  will  be  soon  com- 
pleted ; — at  least  I  hope  so. 

**I  wish  you  would  inquire  of  Major 
Watson  (who  is  an  old  Indian)  what  things 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  my  voyage. 
I  have  already  procured  a  friend  to  wnte  to 
the  Arabic  Pft>fessor  at  Cambridge,  for  some 
information  I  am  anxious  to  procure.  I  can 
easily  get  letters  from  government  to  the 
andxissadors,  consuls,  &c.,  and  also  to  the 
governors  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  I  shall 
place  my  pro|>erty  and  my  will  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  till  mv  return,  and  I  mean  to 
appcnnt  you  one.  From  H  •  •  [Hanson]  I 
have  heard  nothing — when  I  do,  you  shall 
have  the  particulars* 

••  A&iet  all,  you  must  own  my  project  is 
not  a  bod  one.  If  I  do  not  travel  now,  I 
never  shall,  and  all  men  should  one  day  or 
otho",  I  have  at  present  no  connections  to 
keep  me  at  home  ;  no  wife,  or  unprovided 

1  Thif  gentleman,  who  took  orders  In  the  year  1 814,  It 
the  antbor  of  a  ffrirlted  tnmsUtlon  of  Jurenal,  and  of 
otter  works  of  distinguished  merit.  He  was  long  in  cor- 
respoodence  with  Lord  Byron,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted 
for  some  interesting  letters  of  his  noble  fViend,  which 
will  be  giren  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages. 

'  Ht  bad  also,  at  one  time,  as  appears  firom  an  anecdote 
piucifed  by  Spence,  some  tlumghts  of  burying  this  dog 
ta  bis  garden,  and  placing  a  monument  orer  him,  with 
^  inacriptloo,  **  Oh,  rare  Bounce !" 

la  speaiong  of  the  members  of  Rousseau's  domestic 
Hume  says,  "  She  (Th^rdse)  gorems  him 


sisters,  brothers,  &c.  I  shall  take  care  of 
vou,  and  when  I  return  I  mav  possibly 
become  a  politician.  A  few  years'  knowledge 
of  other  countries  than  our  own  will  not  in- 
capacitate me  for  that  part.  If  we  see  no 
nation  but  our  own,  we  do  not  give  mankind 
a  fair  chance  ;  —  it  is  from  experience,  not 
books,  we  ought  to  judge  of  tnem.  There 
is  nothing  like  inspection,  and  trusting  to 
our  own  senses.  "  Yours,"  &c. 

In  the  November  of  this  year  he  lost  his 
favourite  dog.  Boatswain, — the  poor  animal 
having  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  madness,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  so  little  aware 
was  Lord  Byron  of  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
that  he  more  than  once,  with  his  bare  hand, 
wiped  away  the  slaver  fi*om  the  dog*s  lips 
during  the  paroxysms.  In  a  letter  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hodgson  > ,  he  thus  announces 
this  event:  —  "Boatswain  is  dead!  —  he 
expired  in  a  state  of  madness  on  the  18th, 
after  suffering  much,  yet  retaining  all  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last,  never 
attempting  to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  one 
near  nim.  I  have  now  lost  every  thing 
except  old  Murray." 

The  monument  raised  by  him  to  this  dog, 
—  the  most  memorable  tribute  of  the  kind, 
since  the  Dog's  Grave,  of  old,  at  Salamis, — 
is  still  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  gardens 
of  Newstead.  The  misanthropic  verses  en- 
graved upon  it  may  be  found  among  his 
poems,  and  the  following  is  the  inscription 
by  which  they  are  introduced  :  — 

**  Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  Ren<ains  of  one 

Who  posMSsed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 

And  all  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 

This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 

If  inscribed  orer  human  ashes. 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 

BOATSWAIH,  a  Dog, 

Who  was  bom  at  Newfoundhud,  May,  1803, 
And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  NoTemberlS.  1806. 

The  poet  Pope,  when  about  the  same  age 
as  the  writer  of  this  inscription,  passed  a 
similar  eulogy  on  his  dogS  at  the  expense 


as  absolutely  as  a  nurse  does  a  diild.  In  her  abaence, 
his  dog  has  acquired  that  ascendant.  His  aflTectioa  for 
that  creature  is  beyond  all  expression  or  conception."  — 
Private  Correspondence.  See  an  Instance  which  he  gives 
of  this  dog's  influence  orer  the  philosopher,  p.  148. 

In  Bums's  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  favourite  MalUe, 
we  find  the  friendship  eren  of  a  sheep  set  on  a  level  with 
thatofmant  — 

**  Wi*  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 
She  ran  wi*  speed  : 
A  friend  mair  Csithful  ne'er  came  nigh  him, 
Than  MaiUe  dead.** 
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of  human  nature;  adding,  that  "Histories 
are  more  fiill  of  examples  of  the  fidelity  of 
dogs  than  of  fiiends.**  In  a  still  sadder  and 
bitterer  spirit.  Lord  Byron  writes  of  his  &^ 
Tourite, 

**  To  mark  a  flriend't  remains  theM  sUmec  arise ; 
I  nerer  knew  bat  ome,  and  here  he  lies.*'  i 

Melancholy,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
gaining  fast  upon  his  mind  at  this  period. 
In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  he  savs, 
— "  You  know  laughing  is  the  sign  of  a 
rational  animal  —  so  says  Dr.  Smollet.  I 
think  so  too,  but  unludoly  my  spirits  don't 
always  keep  pace  with  my  opinions." 

Old  Murray,  the  servant  whom  he  men- 
tions, in  a  preceding  extract,  as  the  only 
fiuthflil  follower  now  remaining  to  him,  had 
loi^  been  in  the  service  of  the  former  lord, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  ^oung  poet  with  a 
fondness  of  affection  which  it  nas  seldom 
been  the  lot  of  age  and  dependence  to  inspire. 
"  I  have  more  than  once,"  sajrs  a  gentleman 
who  was  at  this  time  a  constant  visiter  at 
Newstead,  **  seen  Lord  Byron  at  the  dinner- 
table  fill  out  a  tumbler  of  Madeira,  and  hand 
it  over  his  shoulder  to  Joe  Murray,  who 
stood  behind  his  chair,  saying,  with  a  cor- 
diality that  bri^tened  his  whole  counte- 
nance, *  Here,  my  old  fellow.' " 

The  unconcern  with  which  he  could  some- 
times allude  to  the  defect  in  his  foot  is 
manifest  fix>m  another  passage  in  one  of 
these  letters  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  That  gen- 
tleman having  said  jestingly  that  some  of  the 
verses  in  the  "Hours  of  Idleness"  were 
calculated  to  make  schoolboys  rebellious. 
Lord  Byron  answers  — "  If  my  songs  have 
produced  the  glorious  effects  you  mention, 
I  shall  be  a  complete  T^Ttaus  ;  —  though  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  resemble  that  interesting 
harper  more  in  his  person  than  in  his  poesy."  • 
Sometimes,  too,  even  an  allusion  to  this 
infirmity  by  others,  when  he  could  perceive 
that  it  was  not  ofiensivdy  intended,  was 
borne  by  him  with  the  most  perfect  good 
humour.  "  I  was  once  present,"  says  the 
fiiend  I  have  just  mentioned,  "  in  a  large 
and  nuxed  company,  when  a  vulgar  person 
asked  him  aloud  —  *  Pray,  my  Lord,  how  is 
that  foot  of  yours?'— *  Thank  you,  sir,' 
answered  Lord  Byron,  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness —  *  much  the  same  as  usuaL' " 


In  speaking  of  the  Csronrite  dogs  of  great  poets,  we 
most  not  forget  Cowper's  little  spaniel  **  Beau ;  *'  nor 
will  posteritf  fail  to  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  *«  Maida.** 

I  In  the  epitaph,  as  first  printed  in  his  friend's  Miscd- 
lanj,  this  line  rans  thus :  — 

**  I  knew  but  one  unchanged  —  and  here  he  lies." 
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The  following  extract,  relatixig  to  a  re> 
yerend  friend  of  nis  Lords^iip,  is  fix>m  another 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  this  year  :  — 

**  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  •  *  •,  to 
request  he  would  receive  the  son  of  a  dtiien 
of  London,  wdl  known  to  me,  as  apufnl ;  the 
femily  having  been  particulariy  poute  during 
the  short  time  I  was  with  them  iodnced 
me  to  make  this  application.  Now,  maik 
what  follows,  as  scnndxxly  sublimdy  saith. 
On  this  day  arrives  an  epistle  signed  *  *  •, 
containing  not  the  smallest  reference  to 
tuition  or  mtoition,  but  a  /letition  for  Robert 
Oregson,  of  pugOistic  notoriety,  now  ia 
bondage  for  certiun  paltry  pounds  sterlk^ 
and  liable  to  take  up  his  everlasting  abode 
in  Banco  Regis.  Had  the  letter  b^  from 
any  of  my  kttf  acquaintance,  or,  in  short,  fitm 
any  person  but  the  gentleman  whose  sig- 
nature it  bears,  I  should  have  marvdled  not 
If*  •  •  is  serious,  I  congratulate  pugilism 
on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  patron,  and 
shall  be  most  happy  to  advance  any  ««« 
necessary  for  the  liberation  of  the  captive 
Gr^son.  But  I  certainly  hope  to  be  cer- 
tified fit>m  you,  or  some  renx^lable  hous^ 
keeper,  of  the  feet,  before  I  write  to  •  •  • 
on  the  subject.  When  I  say  iiiefact,  I  mean 
of  the  letter  being  written  by  »  •  ♦,  not 
having  any  doubt  as  to  the  authentidty  of 
the  statement.  The  letter  is  now  b^>re 
me,  and  I  keep  it  for  your  perusal.** 

His  time  at  Newstead  during  this  awf^m^n 
was  princii)ally  occupied  in  enlarging  and 
prep2uring  his  Satire  for  the  press ;  anJ  with 
the  view,  perhaps,  of  mellowing  his  own  judg- 
ment of  its  merits,  by  keeping  it  some  time 
before  his  eyes  in  a  printed  form  s,  he  had 
proofs  taken  off  from  the  manuscript  by  his 
former  publisher  at  Newark.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  that,  excited  as  he  was  by 
the  attack  of  the  reviewers,  and  possessing, 
at  all  times,  such  rapid  powers  of  compo- 
sition, he  should  have  allowed  so  long  an 
interval  to  elapse  between  the  aggresdon 
and  the  revenge.  But  the  importance  of  his 
next  move  in  literature  seems  to  have  been 
fully  appreciated  by  him.  He  saw  that  his 
chances  of  future  eminence  now  dg;>end€d 
upon  the  effort  he  was  about  to  make,  and 
therefore  deliberately  coUected  aU  his  ener- 
gies for  the  spring.  Among  the  preparatives 


<  ['*  And  old  Tjrrtcus,  when  the  Spartans  wwr'd. 
(As  lame  as  I  am,  hut  a  better  barl) 
Thoagh  wall'd  Ithome  had  resisted  loo|^ 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  aoi^** 

BimtMjrom  Horace  :  Wor^  pw  «Ml3 

>  Wo  are  told  that  Wieland  used  to  have  his  works 

printed  thus  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  and  said  that 

he  found  great  adrantage  In  it.    The  practice  is,  it 

A  umuual  In  Genaaay*    tNor  in  Roland.] 
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by  which  he  cfisciplined  his  talent  to  the 
task,  was  a  deep  study  of  the  writings  of 
Pope ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  this 
penod  mapr  be  dated  the  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration which  he  ever  after  cherished  for  this 
great  poet,  —  an  admiration  which  at  last 
extinguished  in  him,  after  one  or  two  trials, 
all  hope  of  pre-eminence  in  the  same  track, 
and  drove  nim  thenceforth  to  seek  renown 
in  fields  more  open  to  competition. 

The  misanthropic  mood  of  mind  into  which 
he  had  &llen  at  this  time,  from  disappointed 
affections  and  thwarted  hopes,  made  the 
office  of  satirist  but  too  con^nial  and  wel- 
come to  his  spirit.  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
this  bitterness  existed  far  more  in  his  fancy 
than  his  heart ;  and  that  the  sort  of  relief  he 
now  found  in  making  war  upon  the  world  arose 
much  less  from  the  indiscriminate  wounds 
he  dealt  around,  than  from  the  new  sense  of 
power  he  became  conscious  of  in  dealing  them, 
and  by  which  he  more  than  recovered  his 
former  station  in  his  own  esteem.  In  truth, 
the  versatility  and  ease  with  which,  as  shall 
presently  be  shown,  he  could,  on  the  briefest 
consideration,  shift  from  praise  to  censure, 
and,  sometimes,  almost  as  nmidly,  from 
censore  to  praise,  shows  how  nmciful  and 
transient  were  the  impressions  under  which 
he,  in  many  instances,  pronounced  his  judg- 
ments ;  and  though  it  may  in  some  degree 
deduct  from  the  weight  of  his  eulogy,  ab- 
solves him  also  from  any  great  depth  of 
malice  in  his  Satire. 

His  coming  of  age,  in  1809,  was  celebrated 
at  Kewstead  by  such  festivities  as  his  narrow 
means  and  society  could  furnish.  Besides 
the  ritual  roasting  of  an  ox,  there  was  a  ball, 
it  seems,  given  on  the  occasion,  —  of  which 
the  only  particular  I  could  collect,  from  the 
old  domestic  who  mentioned  it,  was,  that 
Mr.  Hanson,  the  agent  of  her  lord,  was 
among  the  dancers.  Of  Lord  Byron's  own 
method  of  commemorating  the  day,  I  find 
the  following  curious  record  in  a  letter 
written  from  Genoa  in  1822 : — **  Did  I  ever 
teQ  you  that  the  day  I  came  of  age  I  dined 
on  eggs  and  bacon  and  a  bottle  of  ale  ?  — 
For  once  in  a  way  they  are  my  fiivourite  dish 
and  drinkable  ;  but  as  neither  of  them  agree 
with  me,  I  never  use  them  but  on  great 
jubilees,  —  once  in  four  or  five  years  or  so." 
The  pecuniary  supplies  necessary  towards 
his  outset,  at  this  epoch,  were  procured  from 
money-lenders  at  anenormousW  usurious  in- 
terest, the  pavment  of  which  for  a  long  time 
continued  to  be  a  burden  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
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NEWSTEAD.  —  CONDUCT  OF  LORD  CARLISLE. 

—  PROGRESS  OP  THE  SATIRE.  —  DEATH 
OP  LORD  FALKLAND.  — BYRON  TAKES  HIS 
SEAT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORDS.  —  PUBLI- 
CATION OF  **  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS." — ANECDOTES. —  SUCCESS  OF 
THE  SATIRE.  —  PREPARATIONS  FOR  LEAV- 
ING ENGLAND.  —  FAREWELL  FESTIVAL  AT 
NEWSTEAD.  — DEPARTURE  FROM  LONDON. 

—  RETROSPECT. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  year 
that  he  took  his  Satire,  —  in  a  state  r^y, 
as  he  thought,  for  publication, —  to  London. 
Before,  however,  ne  had  put  the  work  to 

Eress,  new  food  was  unluckily  fiimished  to 
is  spleen  by  the  neglect  with  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  been  treated  by  his 
guardian,  Lord  Carlisle.  The  relations  between 
this  nobleman  and  his  ward  had,  at  no  time, 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  opportu- 
nities for  the  cultivation  of  much  firiendliness 
on  either  side ;  and  to  the  temper  and  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Byron  must  mainljr  be  at- 
tributed the  blame  of  widening,  if  not  of 
producing,  this  estrangement  between  them. 
The  coldness  with  which  Lord  Carlisle  had 
received  the  dedication  of  the  young  poet's 
first  volume  was,  as  we  have  seen  from 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  latter,  felt  b^  him 
most  deeply.  He,  however,  allowed  himself 
to  be  so  far  governed  by  prudential  con- 
siderations as  not  only  to  stifle  this  dis- 
pleasure, but  even  to  introduce  into  his 
Satire,  as  originally  intended  for  the  press, 
the  following  compliment  to  his  guardian : — 
**  On  one  alone  Apollo  d«lgns  to  unile, 
And  crownf  a  nev  Roccommon  in  CarlUle.*' 

The  crown,  however,  thus  generously 
awarded,  did  not  long  remain  where  it  had 
been  placed.  In  the  interval  between  the 
inditing  of  this  couplet  and  the  delivery  of 
the  manuscript  to  the  press,  Lord  Byron, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  customary 
for  a  young  peer,  on  first  taking  his  seat,  to 
have  some  friend  to  introduce  him,  wrote  to 
remind  Lord  Carlisle  that  he  should  be  of 
age  at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
Instoftd,  however,  of  the  sort  of  answer  which 
he  expected,  a  mere  formal,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  cold  reply,  acquainting  him 
with  the  technical  mode  of  proceeding  on  such 
occasions,  was  all  that,  in  return  to  this  ap- 
plication, he  received.  Disposed  as  he  had 
been,  by  preceding  circumstances,  to  suspect 
his  noble  guardian  of  no  very  fiiendly  inclin- 
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ations   towards  him,  this  backwardness  in 

proposing  to  introduce  him  to  the  House  (a 

ceremony,  however,  as  it  appears,  by  no  means 

necessary  or  even  usual)  was  sufficient  to 

rouse  in  his  sensitive  mind  a  strong  feeling  of 

resentment.  ^     The  indignation,  thus  excited, 

found  a  vent,  but  too  temptingly,  at  hand ; — 

the  laudatory  couplet  I  have  just  cited  was 

instantly  expunged,  and    hb   Satire   went 

forth  charged  with  those  vituperative  verses 

against  Lord  Carlisle,  of  which,  gratifying  as 

'  they  must  have  been  to  his  revenue  at  the 

!  moment,  he,  not  lon^  after,  with  me  placa- 

j  bility  so  inherent  in  his  generous  nature,  re- 

!  pented. ^ 

{       During  the  progress  of  his  poem  through 
I  the  press,  he  mcreased  its  length  by  more 
than  a  hundred  lines  ;  and  made  several  aU 
1|  terations,  one  or  two   of  which  may  be 
mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  that  prompt 
I    susc^tibility  of  new  impressions  and  influ- 
ences which  rendered  botli  his  judgment  and 
feelings  so  variable.    In  the  Satire,  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood,  was  the  following  couplet :  — 

*'  Though  prloteri  condescend  the  presi  to  foil 
With  odes  by  Sraythe',  and  epic  songs  by  Hoylc."  * 

Of  the  injustice  of  these  lines  (unjust,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say,  to  both  the  writers  men- 
tioned,) he,  on  the  brink  of  publication, 
repented  ;  and, — as  far,  at  least,  as  regarded 
one  of  the  intended  victims,  —  adopted  a 

>  ["  It  app<*Arf .  certainly,  that  the  young  poet  had,  in 
bii  own  ofHiil'rti,  wory  right  to  expect  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenancoof  hit  rclxtlvo  mx  this  occasion,  and  that,  possess- 
ing not  onn  pcrnonal  friend  or  acquaintance  among  the 
mcmberi  of  tho  ptwrmtd  then  in  I/ondon,  bis  erUrie  was 
embarrassed  with  many  awkward  and  humiliating  diffi- 
culties, which  the  $Ughte»t  interference  on  the  part  of  a 
nobleman  of  Lord  Carlisle's  ranli  and  character  would 
have  rendered  impossible.  It  would  be  unfair,  howcTer. 
not  to  add,  that  (Tom  all  wo  hare  heard  and  read,  very 
little  was  at  this  time  known  about  Lord  Byron  that 
could  have  been  expected  to  conciliate  those  prejudices 
with  which  his  mother's  rude  passions  and  conduct  seem 
originally  to  have  inspired  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  a  weak 
poet,  no  doubt,  but  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  per- 
sonal Tirtues,  whose  tastes  were  all  elegant  and  praise- 
worthy, and  his  habits  and  manners,  of  course,  of  the 
highest  standard  of  refinement."  —  Qtusrt^/jf  Review, 
1831] 

>  See  his  lines  on  Major  Howard,  the  son  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  who  was  killed  at  Watei;loo  :  ~ 

"  Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  1  would  select  from  that  proud  throng. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 
And  partljf  that  I  did  his  Mire  some  ivrong.**^ 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  IIL 

>  [William  Smythe,  M.  A*,  professor  of  modem  history 
In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  author  of  **  English 
Lyrics,"  ftc.  &c.] 

«  [The  Rev.  Charles  James  Hoyle,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1808,  he  published  **  Exodus,"  an  epic  in 
thirteen  books,—"  thereby  surpassbig  in  generosity,"  says 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  ••  Virgil  himself,  giving  us  thir- 
teen books,  as  the  conscientious  baker  gives  thirteen  rolls, 
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tone  directly  opposite  in  his  printed  Satire, 
where  the  name  of  Professor  Smythe  is  men- 
tioned honourably,  as  it  deserved,  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  one  of 
the  poet*8  most  valued  friends :  — 
**  Ob  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  1 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning  and  disgrace ; 
So  sunk  in  dulness,  and  so  lost  in  shame. 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  Came.** 

In  another  instance  we  find  him  "changing 
his  hand "  with  equal  facility  and  sudden- 
ness. The  original  manuscript  of  the  Satire 
contained  this  une, — 

•••  I  leave  tc^graphy  to  coxcomb  Cell ;  **  * 

but  having,  while  the  work  was  printing, 
become  acquainted  with  Sir  William  Gell, 
he,  without  difficulty,  by  the  change  of  a 
single  epithet,  converted  satire  into  eulogy, 
and  the  line  now  descends  to  posterity 
thus:  — 

I  leare  topography  to  classic  GeU."< 

Among  the  passages  added  to  the  poem 
during  its  progress  through  the  press  were 
those  lines  denoimcing  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Opera,  "  Then  let  Ausonia,"  &c.  which 
the  young  satirist  wrote  one  night,  after  re- 
turning, brimfid  of  morality,  from  the  Opera, 
and  sent  them  early  next  morning  to  Mr. 
Dallas  for  insertion.  The  just  and  animated 
tribute  to  Mr.  Crabbe  was  also  among  the 


to  the  dozen."  The  reviewer  pronounces  the  moral  of 
this  epic  to  be  the  rery  echo  of  the  concluding  stanxa 
of  old  Zachary  Boyd's  herdc  poem  on  the  same  subject— 

**  Now,  was  not  Pharaoh  a  rery  great  rascal. 
Not  to  let  the  chUdren  of  Israel,  with  thehr  wives  and 
their  sons  and  daughters,  go  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness  to  eat  the  Lord's  pascal  ?  "  — 
and  describes  the  style  of  the  poem  as  *'  the  moat  perfect 
model  that  could  be  Imagined  for  seconding  the  lulling 
magic  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  muse,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
repose."— Vol.  xi.  p.  370.] 

*  [Besides  the  **  Topography  of  Troy,"  Sir  William 
Gell  published  *'  Topognq>by  of  Rome,"  **  Pompoiana." 
&c.    He  died  at  Naples,  In  February  1836.] 

<  In  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Satire  (suppressed  by  hbn 
in  1812)  be  again  changed  his  mind  respecting  this  gen- 
tleman, and  altered  the  line  to 

"  I  leave  topognq>hy  to  rapid  Gell ; " 
explaining  his  reasons  for  the  change  In  the  following 
note  :—***  Rapid,'  indeed ;— he  topographisedand  typo- 
graphised  King  Priam's  domhiions  in  three  days.  I 
called  him  *  classic'  before  I  saw  the  Troad,  but  sbice 
have  learned  better  than  to  tack  to  his  name  what  don't 
belong  to  it.**  He  is  not,  however,  the  only  satirist  who 
has  been  thus  capricious  and  changeable  in  his  Judgments. 
The  Tariatlont  of  this  nature  In  Pope's  Dunciad  are  well 
known ;  and  the  Abb£  Cotin,  it  is  said,  owed  the  '*  painftil 
pre-eminence"  of  his  station  in  Boileau's  Satires  to  the 
unlucky  convenience  of  his  name  as  a  rhyme.  Of  the 
generous  change  firom  censure  to  praise,  the  poet  Dante 
had  already  set  an  example ;  having,  in  his  **  Convito," 
lauded  some  of  those  persons  whom,  In  bis  Commedia, 
he  had  most  severely  lashed. 
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after-thougbts  with  which  his  poem  was 
adorned  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  both  this, 
and  the  equally  merited  eulo^  on  Mr. 
Rogers,  were  the  disinterested  and  deliberate 
result  of  the  young  poet*s  judgment,  as 
he  had  never  at  that  period  seen  either 
of  these  distinguished  persons,  and  the 
opinion  he  then  expressed  of  their  genius 
remained  unchanged  through  life.  With 
the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  he 
afterwards  became  intimate  ;  but  with  him, 
whom  he  had  so  well  designated  as  "  Na** 
ture*8  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best,"  he  was 
never  lucky  enough  to  form  any  acquaint- 
ance ; — though,  as  my  venerated  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  Crabbe  himself,  tells  me,  they 
were  once,  without  being  aware  of  it,  in  the 
same  inn  together  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
must  have  frequently  met,  as  they  went  in 
and  out  of  the  nouse,  during  the  time. 

Almost  ever^  second  day,  while  the  Sa- 
tire was  printmg,  Mr.  Dallas,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  superintend  it  through  the  press, 
received  fresh  matter,  for  the  enrichment  of 
its  pages,  from  the  author,  whose  mind,  once 
exated  on  any  subject,  knew  no  end  to  the 
outpourings  of  its  wealth.  In  one  of  his 
short  notes  to  Mr.  Dallas,  he  says,  **  Print 
soon,  or  I  shall  overflow  with  rhyme  ;  **  and 
it  was,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  his  sub- 
sequent publications,  —  as  long,  at  least,  as 
he  remamed  within  reach  of  the  printer, — 
diat  he  continued  thus  to  feed  the  press,  to 
the  very  last  moment,  with  new  ana  "  thick- 
coming  &ncies,"  which  the  re-perusal  of 
what  he  had  already  written  suggested  to 
him.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  fit>m 
the  extreme  fiidlity  and  rapidity  with  which 
he  produced  some  of  his  brightest  passages 
durmg  the  progress  of  his  works  throi^ 
the  press,  that  there  was  in  the  very  act  of 
printing  an  excitement  to  his  fancy,  and  that 
the  Tusii  of  his  thoughts  towards  this  outlet 
gave  increased  life  and  freshness  to  their 
flow. 

Among  the  passing  events  from  wluch  he 
now  caught  illustrations  for  his  poem  was 
the  melancholy  death  of  Lord  Falkland ', — a 
gallant,  but  disnpated  naval  officer,  with 
whom  the  habits  of  his  town  life  had  brought 
him  acquainted,  and  who,  about  the  b^nmng 
of  March,  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Powell. 
That  this  event  affected  Lord  Byron  very 
de^ly,  the  few  touching  sentences  devoted 
to  it  m  his  Satire  prove.  "  On  Sunday  ni|^bt 
(he  says)  I  behdd  Lord  Falkland  presidmg 

'  [Charles-John  Cary,  dgbtb  rlscount  Falkland.    He 
ourrfad,  to  1803,  MUs  Christiana  Auton,  bj  whom  he  had 
t   Utreetoitt.] 


>  CSbortlj  after  Lord  Falkland'i  death,  Lord  Byron 
remioded  the  unfortunate  widow,  that  he  was  to  be  god* 


&=r. 


at  his  own  table  in  all  the  honest  pride  of 
hospitality  ;  on  Wednesday  morning  at  three 
o'clock  I  saw  stretched  before  me  all  that 
remained  of  courage,  feeling,  and  a  host  of 
passions."  But  it  was  not  by  words  only 
that  he  gave  proof  of  sympathy  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  fiunily  of  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man were  left  behind  in  circumstances  which 
needed  something  more  than  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  compassion  to  alleviate  them  ; 
and  Lord  Byron,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
sure of  his  own  difficulties  at  the  time,  found 
means,  seasonably  and  delicately,  to  assist 
the  widow  and  children  of  his  friend.  ^  In 
the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Byron,  he  men- 
tions this  among  other  matters  of  interest, — 
and  in  a  tone  of  unostentatious  sensibility 
highly  honourable  to  him. 

Letter  32.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

"  8.  St.  Jamet*!  Street,  March  6. 1809. 
"  Dear  Mother, 

**  My  last  letter  was  written  under  great 
depression  of  spirits  from  poor  Falkland's 
death,  who  has  left  without  >a  shilling  four 
children  and  his  wife.  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  assist  them,  which,  God  knows,  I 
cannot  do  as  I  could  wish,  from  my  own  em- 
barrassments and  the  many  claims  upon  me 
from  other  quarters. 

"What  you  say  is  all  very  true:  come 
what  may,  Newstead  and  I  ttand  or  fall 
together.  I  have  now  lived  on  the  spot,  I 
have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it,  and  no  pressure, 
present  or  fiiture,  shall  induce  me  to  barter 
the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have 
that  pride  within  me  which  will  enable  me  to 
support  difficulties.  I  can  endure  privations  ; 
but  could  I  obtfun  in  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I 
would  reject  the  proposition.  Set  vour 
mind  at  ease  on  that  score ;  Mr.  H  •  • 
[Hanson]  talks  like  a  man  of  business  on 
the  subject,  —  I  feel  like  a  man  of  honour, 
and  I  will  not  sell  Newstead. 

**  I  shall  get  my  seat  on  the  return  of  the 
affidavits  from  Carhais,  in  Cornwall,  and  will 
do  something  in  the  House  soon :  I  must 
dash,  or  it  is  all  over.  Mv  Satire  must  be 
kept  secret  for  a  month  ;  after  tliat  you  may 
say  what  you  please  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Carlisle  has  used  me  infamously,  and  refiised 
to  state  any  particulars  of  ray  family  to  the 
Chancellor.  I  have  lashed  him  in  my  rh}ine8, 
and  perhaps  his  lordship  may  regret  not 
being  more  conciliator}'.    They  tell  me  it  will 


father  to  her  Infant :  the  child  was  christened  Byron- 
Cbarles-Ferdinand-Flantagenet  Cary,  and  after  the  cere- 
mony the  poet  Inserted  a  fire-hundred  pound  note  in  a 
breakfast  cop ;  but  in  so  canUous  a  manner,  that  it  was 
not  discovered  until  he  had  left  the  house.— See  By- 

aOMANA.] 
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have  a  sale  ;  I  hope  so,  for  the  bookseller 
has  behaved  well,  as  fiir  as  publishing  well 
goes. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 
"  P.  S.  —  You  shall  have  a  mortgage  on 
one  of  the  ferms.** 

The  affidavits  which  he  here  mentions,  as 
expected  from  Cornwall,  were  those  required 
in  proof  of  the  marriage  of  Admiral  Byron 
with  Miss  Trevanion,  the  solemnisation  of 
which  having  taken  place,  as  it  appears,  in  a 
private  chaj^  at  Carhais,  no  regular  certi- 
ficate of  the  ceremony  could  be  produced. 
The  delay  in  procuring  other  evidence,  cou- 
pled with  the  refusal  of  Lord  Carlisle  to 
afibrd  any  explanations  respecting  his  fiunily, 
interposed  those  difficulties  which  he  alludes 
to  in  the  way  of  his  taking  his  seat.  At 
length,  all  the  necessary  proofs  having  been 
obtained,  he,  on  the  13tn  of  March,  presented 
himself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in.  a  state 
more  lone  and  unfriended,  perhaps,  than  any 
youth  of  his  high  station  had  ever  before  been 
reduced  to  on  such  an  occasion, —  not  having 
a  sinde  individual  of  his  own  class  either  to 
takehim  by  the  hand  as  friend  or  acknow- 
ledge him  as  acquaintance.  To  chance  alone 
was  he  even  indebted  for  being  accompanied 
as  &r  as  the  bar  of  the  House  by  a  very 
distant  relative,  who  had  been,  little  more 
than  a  year  before,  an  utter  straneer  to  him. 
This  relative  was  Mr.  Dallas ;  and  uie  account 
which  he  has  given  of  the  whole  scene  is  too 
striking  in  all  its  details  to  be  related  in  any 
other  words  than  his  own :  — 

''The  Satire  was  published  about  the 
middle  of  March,  previous  to  which  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month.  On  that  day,  passing 
down  St.  James's  Street,  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  calling,  I  saw  his  chariot  at  his 
door,  and  went  in.  His  countenance,  paler 
than  usual,  showed  that  his  mind  was  Sta- 
ted, and  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  noble- 
man to  whom  he  had  once  looked  for  a  hand 
and  countenance  in  his  introduction  to  the 
House.  He  said  to  me  — '  I  am  glad  you 
happened  to  come  in ;  I  am  goinf  to  take 
my  seat,  perhaps  you  will  go  with  me.'  I 
expressed  my  readiness  to  attend  him ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  I  concealed  the  shock  I 
felt  on  thinking  that  this  young  man,  who 
by  birth,  fortune,  and  talent,  stood  high  in 
life,  should  have  lived  so  unconnected  and 
neglected  by  persons  of  his  own  rank,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  senate 
to  which  he  belonged  to  whom  he  could  or 
would  apply  to  introduce  him  in  a  manner 
becoming  tus  birth.  I  saw  that  he  felt  the 
situation,  and  I  iully  partook  his  indigna- 
tion. 


(^ 


**  After  some  talk  about  the  Satire,  the 
last  sheets  of  which  were  in  the  press,  I  ac- 
companied Lord  Byron  to  the  House.  He 
was  received  in  one  of  the  ante-chambers  by 
some  of  the  officers  in  attendance,  with  whom 
he  settled  respecting  the  fees  he  had  to  pay. 
One  of  them  went  to  apprise  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  his  being  there,  and  soon  re- 
turned for  him.  There  were  vefy  few  per- 
sons in  the  House.  Lord  Eldon  was  RotDg 
through  some  ordinary  business.  When 
Lord  Byron  entered,  I  thought  he  looked 
still  paler  than  before ;  and  he  certainly  wore 
a  countenance  in  which  mortification  was 
mingled  with,  but  subdued  by,  indignation. 
He  passed  the  woolsack  without  looking 
round,  and  advanced  to  the  table  where  the 
proper  officer  was  attending  to  administer 
the  oaths.  When  he  had  |one  through  them, 
the  Chancellor  ouitted  ms  seat,  and  went 
towards  him  witn  a  smile,  puttine  out  his 
hand  warmly  to  welcome  him ;  and,  though 
I  did  not  catch  his  words,  I  saw  that  he  paid 
him  some  compliment.  This  was  all  thrown 
away  upon  Lord  Byron,  who  made  a  stiff 
bow,  and  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  the 
Chancellor's  hand.  The  Chancellor  did  not 
press  a  welcome  so  received,  but  resumed 
nis  seat ;  while  Lord  Byron  carelessly  seated 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the  empty 
benches  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  usually 
occupied  by  the  lords  in  opposition.  When, 
on  his  joining  me,  I  expressed  what  I  had 
felt,  he  said — '  If  I  had  shaken  hands  heartily, 
he  would  have  set  me  down  for  one  of  his 
party — but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them,  on  either  side ;  I  have  taken 
my  seat,  and  now  I  will  go  abroad.'  We  re- 
turned to  St  James's  Street,  but  he  did  not 
recover  his  spirits." 

To  this  account  of  a  ceremonial  so  trying 
to  the  proud  spirit  engaged  in  it,  and  so  kttle 
likely  to  abate  the  bitter  feeling  of  misanthropv 
now  growing  upon  him,  I  am  enabled  to  add, 
fi^m  nis  own  report  in  one  of  his  note-books, 
the  particulars  of  the  short  conversation 
whicn  he  held  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
the  occasion :  — 

**  When  I  came  of  age,  some  delays,  on  ac- 
count of  some  birth  and  marriage  c^*dficates 
fit>m  Comw^,  occasioned  me  not  to  take 
my  seat  for  several  weeks.  When  these  were 
over,  and  I  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  Chan- 
cellor apologbed  to  me  for  the  delay,  ob- 
serving '  that  these  forms  were  a  part  of  his 
duty*  I  begged  him  to  make  no  apology,  and 
added  (as  he  certainly  had  shown  no  violent 
hurry),  '  Your  Lordship  was  exactly  like 
Tom  Thtunb '  (which  was  then  being  acted) 
— *  you  did  your  rfirfv,  and  you  did  no  more,** 

In  a  few  days  after,  the  Satire  made  its 
appearance ;  and  one  of  the  first  copies  was 
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sent,  with  the  following  letter,  to  his  friend 
Blr.  Harness. 

LBTRa  38.       TO  MR.  HARNESS. 

**  8.  SC  James'i  Street,  March  18. 1809. 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  your  excuses : 
if  joQ  have  time  and  inclination  to  write, '  for 
what  we  receive,  the  Lord  make  us  thankful,' 
— if  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  I  console  myself 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  much  more  agree- 
ably employed. 

"  I  said  down  to  you  by  this  post  a  certain 
Satire  lately  published,  and  in  return  for  the 
three  and  sixpence  expenditure  upon  it,  only 
b^  that  if  you  should  guess  the  author,  you 
wiB  keq>  his  name  secret ;  at  least  for  the 
present.  London  is  full  of  the  Duke's  busi- 
ness. 1  The  Commons  have  been  at  it  these 
last  three  ni^ts,  and  are  not  yet  come  to  a 
dedaon.  I  do  not  know  if  the  affiur  will  be 
bfou^t  before  our  House,  unless  in  the 
shape  of  an  impeachment.  If  it  makes  its 
wpearance  in  a  debatable  form,  I  believe  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  say  somediins  on  the 
subiect. — I  am  glad  to  hear  you  luce  Cam- 
bridge: firstly,  because,  to  know  that  you 
are  happy  is  pleasant  to  one  who  wishes 
you  all  possible  sublunary  enjoyment ;  and, 
secondly,  I  admire  the  moraUty  of  the  sen- 
timent. Ahna  Mater  was  to  me  mjusta 
novena:  and  the  old  beldam  only  gave  me 
my  M.A.  degree  because  she  could  not 
a¥(nd  it.  2 — You  know  what  a  &rce  a  noble 
Cantab,  must  perform. 

**  I  am  going  abroad,  if  possible,  in  the 
fflrii^  and  before  I  depart  I  am  collecting 
tne  pictures  of  my  mo^t  intimate  school- 
feUows ;  I  have  alr^y  a  few,  and  shall  want 
roars,  or  my  cabinet  will  be  incomplete.  I 
have  employed  one  of  the  first  miniature 
painters  of  the  day  to  take  them,  of  course, 
at  my  own  expense,  as  I  never  allow  my  ac- 
qnaintance  to  incur  the  least  expenditure  to 
gratify  a  whim  of  mine.  To  mention  this 
may  seem  indelicate ;  but  when  I  tell  you  a 
mod  of  ours  first  rdused  to  sit,  under  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  disburse  on  the  occasion, 
yon  will  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  state 
these  preliminaries  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  any  similar  mistake.  I  shall  see  you  in 
tone,  and  will  carry  you  to  the  limner.    It 

*  [The  inrettigattoii,  then  going  on.  In  the  House  of 
CoBUBonc,  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Duke  of 
Yoit  by  ColoDel  Wardle.} 

s  Ea  another  letter  to  Mr.  Harness,  dated  February, 
IW,  he  says,  ••  1  do  not  know  how  you  and  Alma  Mater 
>gree.  I  was  bat  an  untoward  child  myself,  and  I  bellere 
(he  good  lady  and  her  brat  were  equally  rejoiced  when  I 
was  weaned ;  and  If  I  obtained  her  benediction  at  parting, 
tt  was,  at  best,  equivocal." 

*  f  When  I  remember,*'  says  Lord  Byron,  In  a  note 
to  Oe  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold, "  that,  a  short  Ume 


will  be  a  tax  on  your  patience  for  a  week ; 
but  pray  excuse  it,  as  it  is  possible  the  re- 
semblance may  be  the  sole  trace  I  shall  be 
able  to  preserve  of  our  past  friendship  and 
acquaintance.  Just  now  it  seems  foolish 
enough ;  but  in  a  few  years,  when  some  of  us 
are  dead,  and  others  are  separated  by  in- 
evitable circumstances,  it  will  be  a  kind  of 
satis&ction  to  retain  in  these  images  of  the 
livbg  the  idea  of  our  former  selves,  and  to 
contemplate,  in  the  resemblances  of  the  dead, 
all  that  remains  of  judgment,  feeling,  and  a 
host  of  passions,  but  all  this  will  be  dull 
enough  tor  you,  and  so  good  night ;  and  to 
end  my  chapter,  or  rather  my  homily,  believe 
me,  niy  dear  H.,  yours  most  afiectionately." 

In  this  romantic  design  of  collecting  to- 
gedier  the  portraits  of  his  school  fiiends,  we 
see  the  natural  working  of  an  ardent  and 
disappointed  heart,  wmch,  as  the  fiiture 
began  to  darken  upon  it,  clung  with  fondness 
to  the  recollections  of  the  past;  and,  in 
despair  of  finding  new  and  true  firiends,  saw 
no  happiness  but  in  preservmg  all  it  could  of 
the  Old,  But  even  here,  his  sensibility  had 
to  encounter  one  of  those  fi*eezing  checks, 
to  which  feelines,  so  much  above  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  world,  are  but  too  con- 
stantlv  exposed  ;— it  being  from  one  of  the 
very  mends  thus  fondly  valued  by  him,  that 
he  experienced,  on  leaving  England,  that 
mark  of  neglect  of  which  he  so  mdignantly 
complains  in  a  note  on  the  second  canto  of 
Childe  Harold, — contrasting  with  this  con- 
duct the  fidelity  and  devotedness  he  had 
just  found  in  his  Turkish  servant.  Dervish,  s 
Mr.  Dallas,  who  witnessed  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  slight  upon  him,  thus  describes 
his  emotion : — 

"  I  found  him  bursting  with  indignation. 
*  Will  you  believe  it  ?'  said  he,  *  I  h^ave  just 
met  •  *  *,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  sit  an 
hour  with  me:  he  excused  himself;  and 
what  do  you  think  was  his  excuse  ?  He  was 
engaged  with  his  mother  and  some  ladies  to 
go  shopping  I  And  he  knows  I  set  out  to- 
morrow, to  be  absent  for  years,  perhaps 
never  to  return! — Friendship  I  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  leave  behind  me,  yourself  and 
family  excepted,  and  perhaps  my  mother,  a 

before  my  departure  from  England,  a  noble  and  roost 
intimate  associate  had  excused  himself  Arom  taking  leave 
of  me  because  he  had  to  attend  a  relation  '  to  a  milliner's,* 
I  felt  no  less  surprised  than  humiliated  by  the  present 
occurrence  and  the  past  recollection.  That  Dervish 
would  leave  me  with  some  regret  was  to  be  expected : 
when  master  and  man  have  been  scrambling  over  tho 
mountains  of  a  dozen  provinces  together,  they  are  im- 
willing  to  separate ;  but  his  present  feelings,  contrasted 
with  his  native  ferocity,  improved  my  opinion  of  the 
human  heart.'*—  See  Works,  p.  763.] 
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single  being  who  will  care  what  becomes  of 
rae.'- 

From  his  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Byron,  already  cited,  that  he  must  **  do  some- 
thing in  the  House  soon,"  as  well  as  from  a 
more  definite  intimation  of  the  same  intention 
to  Mr.  Harness,  it  would  appear  that  he  had, 
at  this  time,  serious  thoughts  of  at  once  en- 
tering on  the  high  political  path  which  his 
station  as  an  hereditary  l^islator  opened  to 
him.  But,  whatever  ma^  have  been  the  first 
movements  of  his  ambition  in  this  direction, 
they  were  soon  relinquished.  Had  he  been 
connected  with  anv  distinguished  political 
&milies,  his  love  of  eminence,  seconded  by 
such  example  and  sympathy,  would  have  im- 
pelled him,  no  doubt,  to  s^  renown  in  the 
fields  of  party  warfare,  where  it  might  have 
been  his  fate  to  afford  a  single  instance  of 
that  transmuting  process  by  which,  as  Pope 
says,  the  corruption  of  a  poet  sometimes  leads 
to  the  generation  of  a  statesman.  Luckily, 
however,  for  the  world  (though  whether 
luckily  for  himself  may  be  questioned),  the 
brighter  empire  of  poesy  was  destined  to 
dfmn  him  all  its  own.  The  loneliness,  indeed, 
of  his  position  in  society  at  this  period,  lef^ 
destitute,  as  he  was,  of  all  those  sanctions 
and  sympathies,  by  which^  youth  at  its  first 
start  is  usually  surrounded,  was,  of  itself, 
enough  to  discourage  him  fi*om  embarking  in 
a  pursuit,  where  it  is  chiefly  on  such  ex- 
trmsic  advantages  that  any  chance  of  success 
must  depend.     So  far  Grom  taking  an  active 

Eart  in  tne  proceedings  of  his  noble  brethren, 
e  appears  to  have  regarded  even  the  cere- 
mony of  his  attendance  among  them  as  irk- 
some and  mortifying ;  and  in  a  few  days  afler 
his  admission  to  his  seat,  he  withdrew  him- 
self in  disgust  to  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
Abbey,  there  to  brood  over  the  bitterness  of 
premature  experience,  or  meditate,  in  the 
scenes  and  adventures  of  other  lands,  a  fireer 
outlet  for  his  impatient  spirit  than  it  could 
command  at  home. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was 
summoned  back  to  town  by  the  success  of 
his  Satire, — the  quick  sale  of  which  abeady 
rendered  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
necessary.  His  zealous  agent,  Mr.  Dallas, 
had  taken  care  to  transmit  to  him,  in  his  re- 
tirement, all  the  fiivourable  opinions  of  the 
work  he  could  collect ;  and  it  is  not  una- 
musing,  as  showing  the  sort  of  steps  by  which 
Fame  at  first  mounts,  to  find  the  approbation 
of  such  authorities  as  Pratt  and  the  magazine 
writers  put  forward  among  the  first  rewards 
and  encouragements  of  a  Byron. 


1  [Sir  Richard  PhilUpi,  the  bookseUer  and  publisher. 
Ue  was  knighted  in  1807.] 
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"  You  are  already  (he  says)  pretty  gene* 
rally  known  to  be  the  author.  So  CawSiom 
tells  me,  and  a  proof  occurred  to  myself  at 
Hatchard's,  the  Queen's  bookseller.  On 
inquiring  for  the  Satire,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  sold  a  great  many,  and  had  none  lef^ 
and  was  going  to  send  for  more,  which  I 
afterwards  found  he  did.  I  asked  who  was 
the  author  ?  He  said  it  was  believed  to  be 
Lord  Byron's.  Did  he  believe  it  ?  Yes  he 
did.  On  asking  the  ground  of  his  belief,  he 
told  me  that  a  lady  of  distinction  had,  with- 
out hesitation,  asked  for  it  as  Lord  Byron's 
Satire.  He  likewise  informed  me  that 
he  had  inquired  of  Mr.  Oiffbrd,  who  £re- 

auents  his  shop,  if  it  was  yours.  Mr.  Gifibrd 
enied  any  knowled^  of  the  author,  but 
spoke  very  highly  of  it,  and  said  a  copy  had 
been  sent  to  hun.  Hatchard  assured  roe 
that  all  who  came  to  his  reading-room  admired 
it.  Cawthom  tells  me  it  is  universally  well 
spoken  of,  not  only  among  his  own  customers, 
but  generally  at  all  the  booksellers'.  I  heard 
it  highly  praised  at  my  own  publisher's,  where 
I  have  lately  called  several  times.  At  PhO- 
lips's  1  it  was  read  aloud  by  Pratt  to  a  circle 
of  literary  guests,  who  were  unanimous  in 
their  applause  :  —  The  Anti-jacobin,  as  well 
as  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  has  already 
blown  the  trump  of  fame  for  you.  We  shall 
see  it  in  the  other  Reviews  next  month,  and 
probably  in  some  severely  handled,  according 
to  the  connection  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  with  those  whom  it  lashes." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  he  found  the  first  edition  of  his 
poem  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  set  immediately 
about  preparing  another,  to  which  he  deter- 
mined to  prefix  his  name.  The  additions  he 
now  made  to  the  work  were  considerable, — 
near  a  hundred  new  lines  being  introduced 
at  the  very  opening', —  and  it  was  not  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  month  that 
the  new  edition  was  ready  to  go  to  press. 
He  had,  during  his  absence  firom  town,  fixed 
definitely  with  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Hobbouse, 
that  they  should  leave  England  together  on 
the  following  June,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  see 
the  last  proofs  of  the  volume  corrected  before 
his  departure. 

Among  the  new  features  of  this  edition 
was  a  Postscript  to  the  Satire,  in  prose, 
which  Mr.  Dallas,  much  to  the  credit  of  his 
discretion  and  taste,  most  earnestly  entreated 
the  poet  to  suppress.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  adviser  did  not  succeed  in  his  efforts, 
as  there  runs  a  tone  of  bravado  through  this 
ill-judged  efliision,  which  it  is,  at  all  times. 


*  The  poem,  in  the  first  edition,  began  at  the  line, 
'*  Time  was  ere  yet,  in  these  degenerate  days." 
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painful  to  see  a  brave  nuin  assume,  i  For 
instance  :  —  **  It  may  be  said,"  he  observes, 
^  that  I  quit  England  because  I  have  cen- 
sured these  'persons  of  honour  and  wit 
about  town;'  but  I  am  coming  back  asain, 
and  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  dU  my 
return.  Those  who  know  me  can  testify 
that  my  motives  for  leaving  England  are 
very  different  from  fears,  hterary  or  per- 
sonal ;  those  who  do  not  may  be  one  day 
convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
thing,  my  name  has  not  been  concealed ;  I 
have  been  mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer 
for  my  trpiiBgressions,  and  in  daily  expectation 
of  sundry  cartels  ;  but,  alas,  *  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  over,'  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days." 

But,  whatever  ma^  have  been  the  faults 
or  incEscretions  of  this  Satire,  there  are  few 
who  would  now  sit  in  judgment  upon  it 
so  severely  as  did  the  author  himself,  on 
readine  it  over  nine  years  afler,  when  he  had 
quitted  Endand,  never  to  return.  The  copy 
which  he  men  perused  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Mmray,  and  the  remarks  wnich  he 
has  scribbled  over  its  pages  are  well  worth 
transcribing.    On  the  first  leaf  we  find  — 

"  The  binding  of  this  volume  is  consider- 
ably too  valuable  for  its  contents. 

"Nothmgbut  the  consideration  of  its  bebg 
the  property  of  another  prevents  me  from 
consigning  tnis  miserable  record  of  misplaced 
ai^er  and  indiscriminate  acrimony  to  the 
flames.  "B." 

Opposite  the  passage, 

I  **  to  be  misled 

'  By  Jeffrey's  heart,  or  Lamb's  Boeotian  bead," 

is  written,  •*  This  was  not  just.    Neither  the 

heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are 
I  at  ail  what   they  are  here  represented." 

Along  the  whole  of  die  severe  verses  agamst 
j  Mr.  Wordsworth  he  has  scrawled  "  Unjust,** 
I  —  and  the  same  verdict  is  affixed  to  those 

against  Mr.  Coleridge.  On  his  unmeasured 
i  attack  upon  Bdr.  Bowles,  the  comment  is, — 

"Too  savage  all  this  on  Bowles ;"  and  down 
h  the  maigin  of  the  page  containing  the  lines, 
I  "  Health  to  immortal  Jeflfrey,"  &c.  he  writes, 
I  — "  Too  ferocious —  this  is  mere  insanity ; " 
i  —adding,  on  the  verses  that  follow  ("  Can 

none  remember  that  eventful  day?"&c.), 
;  **  All  this  is  bad,  because  personal." 


^rHarfaig  himself  been  grossly  insulted  by  one 
let  o(  men.  Byron  somewhat  Ulogtcally  coneeired  that 
ke  might  insuU  not  only  them,  bat  erery  body  else: 
^ngsr  and  soom  are  bad  reasooers ;  but  their  bursy  of 
trtanph.  especially  alter  humiliation,  are  not  braradoes. 
BjroD  vu  no  brsro  ~  he  was  deficient  in  coolness ;  and 
the  Postscript  that  oflbnded  the  *  dlscreUon  and  taste'  of 
doll  DaUaa,  and  Is  so  lugnbrioiuly  lamented  by  merry 


Sometimes,  however,  he  shows  a  dispo- 
sition to  stand  by  his  original  decisions. 
Thus,  on  the  passage  relating  to  a  writer  of 
certain  obscure  Epics*  (v.  793.),  he  says, — 
"  All  right ;"  adding,  of  the  same  person,  "  I 
saw  some  letters  of  this  fellow  to  an  unfor- 
tunate poetess,  whose  productions  (which 
the  poor  woman  by  no  means  thought  vainly 
of)  he  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitterly,  that 
I  could  hardly  regret  assailing  him  ;  —  even 
were  it  unjust,  which  it  b  not ;  for,  verily, 
he  »  an  ass.**  On  the  strong  lines,  too  (v. 
953.),  upon  Clarke  (a  writer  in  a  magazine 
calle^l  the  Satirist),  he  remarks,  —  "  Right 
enough,  —  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well 
laid  on.** 

To  the  whole  paragraph,  beginning  "  Dlus- 
trious  Holland,"  are  affixed  the  words  *'  Bad 
enough  ; — and  on  mistaken  srQunds  besides." 
The  bitter  verses  against  Lord  Carlisle  he 
pronounces  "  Wrong  also : — the  provocation 
was  not  sufficient  to  justify  such  acerbity  ;" 

—  and  of  a  subsequent  note  respecting  the 
same  nobleman,  he  says,  "  Much  too  savage, 
whatever  the  foundation  may  be."  Of  Rosa 
Madkla  (v.  738.)  he  tells  us,  "  She  has  since 
married  the  Morning  Post,  —  an  exceeding 
good  match."  To  the  verses,  "  When  some 
brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall,"  &c.,  he 
has  appended  the  following  interesting  note : 

—  "  This  was  meant  at  poor  Blackett,  who 
was  then  patronised  by  A.  I.  B.  ^ :  —  but 
that  I  did  not  know,  or  this  would  not  have 
been  written  ;  at  least  I  think  not." 

Farther  on,  where  Mr.  Campbell  and 
other  poets  are  mentioned,  the  following 
gingle  on  the  names  of  their  respective  poems 
is  scribbled :  — 

*•  Pretty  Miss  JacqueUne 
Had  a  nose  aquiline ; 
And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude  { 
While  Mr.  Marmion 
T^  a  great  army  on. 
Making  Kebama  looli 
Like  a  fierce  Mamaluke.*' 

Opposite  the  paragraph  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Crabbe  he  has  written,  "  I  consider  Crabbe 
and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these  times  in 

Eoint  of  power  and  genius."  On  his  own 
ne,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  "  And  glory 
like  the  phoenix  mid  her  foes,"  he  says,  com- 
ically, '*  The  devil  take  that  phoenix  —  how 


Moore.  Is  a  rcry  proper  pendant  to  such  a  poem  as 
*  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Rerievers.* "  ~  Wiuon, 
1880.]' 

s  [Joseph  Cottle,  a  bookseller  of  Bristol,  author  of 
**  Alfred,  an  Epic  in  twenty*four  Books,*'  the  **  Fall  of 
Cambria."  "  Early  RecoUecUons  of  Colei  Idge,"  Ac.] 

3  Lady  Byron,  then  Miss  MUbanke. 
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came  it  there  ?  *'  and  his  concluding  remark 
on  the  whole  poem  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  greater  part  of  this  Satire  I  most 
fflncerely  wish  had  never  been  written  ;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  much  of 
the  critical  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of 
it,  but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I 
cannot  approve.  "  Byron. 

**  Diodata,  Geneva,  July  14. 1816." 

While  engaged  in  preparing  his  new  edition 
for  the  press,  he  was  also  gaily  dispensing 
the  hospitalities  of  Newstead  to  a  party  of 
young  college  iHends,  whom,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  so  long  an  absence  from  Englancl,  he 
had  assembled  round  him  at  the  Abbey,  for 
a  sort  of  festive  farewell.  The  following 
letter  from  one  of  the  party,  Charles  Skinner 
Matthews,  though  containing  much  less  of 
the  noble  host  himself  than  we  could  have 
wished,  yet,  as  a  picture,  taken  freshly  and 
at  the  moment,  of  a  scene  so  pregnant  with 
character,  will,  I  have  little  doubt,  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 

LETTER   FROM   CHARLES    SKINNER 
MATTHEWS,  ESQ.  TO  MISS  I.  M. 

"  London,  May  23. 1809. 

"  My  dear  , 

"  I  must  begp  with  giving  you  a  few 

f)articulars  of  the  singular  place  which  I  have 
ately  quitted. 

**  Newstead  Abbey  is  situate  136  miles 
from  London, — four  on  this  side  Mansfield. 
It  is  so  fine  a  piece  of  antiquity,  that  I 
should  think  there  must  be  a  description,  and, 
perhaps,  a  picture  of  it  in  Grose.  The  an- 
cestors of  Its  present  owner  came  into  pos- 
session of  it  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries, — but  the  building  itself  is 
of  a  much  earlier  date.  Though  sadly  fallen 
to  decay,  it  is  still  completely  an  abbey ,  and 
most  part  of  it  is  still  standing  in  the  same 
state  as  when  it  was  first  built.  There  are 
two  tiers  of  cloisters,  with  a  variety  of  cells 
and  rooms  about  them,  which,  though  not 
inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabitable  state,  might 
easily  be  made  so ;  and  many  of  the  oridnal 
rooms,  amongst  which  is  a  fine  stone  hall, 
are  still  in  use.  Of  the  abbey  church  only 
one  end  remains  ;  and  the  old  kitchen,  witn 
a  long  range  of  apartments,  is  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  Leading  from  the  abbey  to 
the  modem  part  of  the  habitation  is  a  noble 
room  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-three 
in  breadth  ;  but  every  part  of  the  house  dis- 
plays neglect  and  decay,  save  those  which 
the  present  Lord  has  lately  fitted  up. 

"  The  house  and  gardens  are  entu-ely  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  battlements.  In 
firont  18  a  large  lake,  bordered  here  and  there 


0 


with  castellated  buildings,  the  chief  of  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  it.  Fancy  all  this  surrounded 
with  bleak  and  barren  hills,  with  scarce  a 
tree  to  be  seen  for  miles,  except  a  solitary 
clump  or  two,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  Newstead.  For  the  late  Lord  being  at 
enmity  with  his  son,  to  whom  the  estate  was 
secured  by  entail,  resolved,  out  of  spite  to 
the  same,  that  the  estate  should  descend  to 
him  in  as  miserable  a  plight  as  he  could 
possibly  reduce  it  to  ;  for  which  cause,  he 
took  no  care  of  the  mansion,  and  fell  to  ! 
lopping  of  every  tree  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on,  so  fiiriousfy,  that  he  reduced  immense 
tracts  of  woodland  country  to  the  desolate  ! 
state  I  have  just  described.  However,  his 
son  died  before  him,  so  that  all  his  rage  was 
thrown  away. 

"  So  mucn  for  the  place,  concerning  which 
I  have  thrown  together  these  few  particdars, 
meaning  my  account  to  be,  like  the  place 
itself,  without  any  order  or  connection.  But 
if  the  place  itself  appear  rather  strange  to 
you,  the  ways  of  the  inhabitants  will  not 
appear  much  less  so.  Ascend,  then,  with 
me  the  hall  steps,  that  I  may  introduce  you 
to  my  Lord  and  bis  visitants.  But  have  a 
care  how  you  proceed ;  be  mindfid  to  go 
there  in  broad  daylight,  and  with  your  eyes 
about  you.  For,  should  you  make  any 
blunder, — should  you  go  to  the  ri^t  of  the 
hall  steps,  you  are  laid  hold  of  by  a  bear; 
and  should  vou  go  to  the  left,  your  case  is 
still  worse,  for  you  run  full  agsdnst  a  wolf! 
^Nor,  when  you  have  attained  the  door,  b 
your  danger  over ;  for  the  hall  being  decayed, 
and  therefore  standing  in  need  of  repair,  a 
bevy  of  inmates  are  very  probably  banging 
at  one  end  of  it  with  their  pistols ;  so  that 
if  you  enter  without  giving  loud  notice  of 
your  approach,  you  have  only  escaped  the 
wolf  and  the  bear  to  expire  by  the  pistol- 
shots  of  the  merry  monks  of  Newstead. 

"  Our  party  consisted  of  Lord  Byron  and 
four  others,  and  was,  now  and  then,  mcreased 
by  the  presence  of  a  neighbouring  parson. 
As  for  our  way  of  living,  the  order  of  the 
day  was  generally  this  : — for  breakfast  we 
had  no  set  hour,  but  each  suited  his  own 
convenience, — every  thing  remaining  on  the 
table  till  the  whole  party  had  done ;  though 
had  one  wished  to  breakfast  at  the  eany 
hour  of  ten,  one  would  have  been  rather 
lucky  to  find  any  of  the  servants  up.  Our 
average  hour  ot  rising  was  one.  I,  who 
generally  got  up  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
was  always, — even  when  an  invalid, — the 
first  of  the  party,  and  was  esteemed  a  prodigj 
of  early  rismg.  It  was  fi^uently  past  two 
before  the  break&st  party  broke  up.    Then, 
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for  the  amusements  of  the  morning,  there 
was  readine,  fendng,  singie-stick,  or  shuttle- 
code,  in  the  great  room ;  firactising  with 
pistols  in  the  h^ ;  walking*-- ridins — cricket 
— sailing  on  the  lake,  playing  with  the  bear, 
or  teasing  the  wolf.  Between  seven  and 
e^t  we  dined;  and  our  evening  lasted 
£rom  that  time  tfll  one,  two,  or  three  in  the 
morning.  The  evening  diversions  may  be 
easOy  concmed. 

"  1  must  not  omit  the  custom  of  handing 
round,  after  dinner,  on  the  removal  of  the 
doth,  a  human  skull  filled  with  burgundy. 
After  revelling  on  choice  viands,  and  the 
finest  wines  of  France,  we  adjourned  to  tea, 
where  we  amused  ourselves  with  reading,  or 
hnproving  conversation, — each,  according  to 
his  fiincy, — and,  after  sandwiches,  &c.  re- 
tired to  rest.  A  set  of  monkish  dresses, 
which  had  been  provided,  with  all  the  proper 
apparatus  of  crosses,  beads,  tonsures,  &c, 
often  gave  a  variety  to  our  appearance,  and 
to  our  pursuits. 

**  You  may  easily  imagine  how  chagrined 
I  was  at  bong  ill  nearly  the  first  half  of  the 
time  I  was  there.  But  I  was  led  into  a  very 
different  reflection  from  that  of  Dr.  Swift, 
who  left  Pope's  house  without  ceremony, 
and  afterwards  informed  him,  b^  letter,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  two  sick  finends  to  live 
together ;  for  I  found  my  shivering  and 
in^did  fiwne  so  perpetually  annoyed  by  the 
tbonghtless  and  tumultuous  health  of  every 
one  about  me,  that  I  heartily  wished  every 
sod  m  the  house  to  be  as  ill  as  myself. 

**  The  journey  back  I  performed  on  foot, 
together  with  another  of  the  guests,  i  We 
wdked  about  twenty-five  miles  a  da^ ;  but 
were  a  week  on  the  road,  firom  bemg  de- 
tuned by  the  rain. 

**  So  here  I  close  my  account  of  an  expe- 
dition which  has  somewhat  extended  my 
knowledge  of  this  country.  And  where  do 
you  thidi[  I  am  gouig  next?  To  Con- 
stantinople !  —  at  least,  such  an  excursion 
has  been  proposed  to  me.  Lord  B.  and 
another  frioid  of  mine  are  going  thither  next 
month,  and  have  asked  me  to  join  the  party ; 
bat  it  seems  to  be  but  a  wild  scheme,  and 
requires  twice  thinking  upon. 

"  Addio,  my  dear  L,  yours  very  affection- 
itdy, 

"C.  8.  Matthews." 

Havine  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  new 
editionTne,  without  waiting  for  the  firesh 
honours  that  were  in  store  for  him,  took 


>  [Mr.  HofalKmM.] 

*  r*  Et«q  In  Its  ablest  pusagei,  this  poem  exhibits  more 
of  iwiiimmtft  maUoe  than  of  iotellectual  strength.  Its 
^ktkrn  !•  often  pointed  and  energetic  enough,  but  shows 


leave  of  London  (whither  he  had  returned) 
on  the  11th  of  June,  and,  in  about  a  fort- 
night after,  sailed  for  Lisbon. 

Great  as  was  the  advance  which  his  powers 
had  made,  under  the  influence  of  tnat  re- 
sentment firom  which  he  now  drew  his  inspir- 
ation, they  were  yet,  even  in  his  Satire,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  fi-om  the  point  to 
which  they  afterwards  so  triumphantly  rose. 
It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that,  essentially  as 
his  genius  seemed  connected  with,  and,  as  it 
were,  springing  out  of  his  character,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  one  should  so  long  have 
preceded  the  fiill  maturity  of  the  resources 
of  the  other.  By  her  very  early  and  rapid 
expansion  of  his  sensibilities,  Nature  had 
given  him  notice  of  what  she  destined  him 
for,  long  before  he  understood  the  caU  ;  and 
those  materials  of  poetry  with  which  his 
own  fervid  temperament  abounded  were  but 
by  slow  degrees,  and  after  much  self-medi- 
tation, revemed  to  him.  Li  his  Satire,  though 
vigorous,  there  is  but  little  foretaste  of  tne 
wonders  that  followed  it.  His  spirit  was 
stirred,  but  he  had  not  yet  looked  clown  into 
its  depths,  nor  does  even  his  bitterness  taste 
of  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  like  those  sar- 
casms which  he  afterwards  flung  in  the  face 
of  mankind.  Still  less  had  the  other  count- 
less feelings  and  passions,  with  which  his 
soul  had  been  long  labouring,  found  an  organ 
worthy  of  them  ; — the  gloom,  the  grandeur, 
the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  all  were  left 
without  a  voice,  till  his  mighty  genius,  at 
last,  awakened  in  its  strength. « 

In  stooping,  as  he  did,  to  write  after  es- 
tablished models,  as  well  in  the  Satire  as  in 
his  still  earlier  poems,  he  showed  how  little 
he  had  yet  explored  his  own  original  re- 
sources, or  found  out  those  distinctive  marks 
by  which  he  was  to  be  known  through  all 
times.  But,  bold  and  energetic  as  was  his 
general  character,  he  was,  m  a  remarkable 
degree,  diffident  in  his  intellectual  powers. 
The  consciousness  of  what  he  could  achieve 
was  but  by  degrees  forced  upon  him,  and 
the  discovery  of  so  rich  a  mine  of  genius  in 
his  soul  came  with  no  less  surprise  on  himself 
than  on  the  world.  It  was  fi*om  the  same 
slowness  of  self-appreciation  that,  afterwards, 
in  the  full  flow  of  his  fame,  he  long  doubted, 
as  we  shall  see,  his  own  aptitude  for  works 
of  wit  and  humour,  —  till  the  happy  ex- 
periment of  '*  Beppo  "  at  once  dissipated  this 
distrust,  and  opened  a  new  region  of  triumph 
to  his  versatile  and  boundless  powers. 

But,  however  £aT  short  of  himself  his  first 

few,  if  any,  traces  of  refined  art,  and,  we  venture  to  say, 
none  of  the  curiosafeUcitcu  of  genius.  We  should  rather 
characterise  it  as  a  smart  lampoon  than  as  a  vigorous 
satire."  — QsMfff.  Rev.  1831.] 
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writings  must  be  considered,  there  is  in  his 
Satire  a  liveliness  of  thought,  and  still  more 
a  vigour  and  courage,  which,  concurring  with 
the  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  on  his  side,  could  not  fail  to 
attach  instant  celebrity  to  his  name.  Not- 
withstanding, too,  the  general  boldness  and 
recklessness  of  his  tone,  there  were  occa- 
sionally mingled  with  this  defiance  some 
allusions  to  his  own  &te  and  character, 
whose  affecting  earnestness  seemed  to  answer 
for  their  truth,  and  which  were  of  a  nature 
strongly  to  awaken  curiosity  as  well  as  in- 
terest. One  or  two  of  these  passages,  as 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
period,  I  shall  here  extract.  The  loose  and 
unfenced  state  in  which  his  youth  was  left  to 
grow  wild  upon  the  world  is  thus  touchingly 
alluded  to :  — 

**  Er*a  I,  least  thinking  6f  a  tboughtlets  throng. 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong. 
Freed  at  that  age  when  Reason's  shield  is  lost 
To  fight  mj  course  through  Passion's  counUess  host, 
Whom  erery  path  of  Pleasure's  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  hare  led  astray  ^  — 
Er'n  I  must  raise  my  voice,  ev'n  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men  destroy  the  public  weal : 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  (Hend  will  say, 
*  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool  *,  than  they  ? ' 
And  erery  brother  Rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  Moralist,  in  me.'* 

I  But  the  passage  in  which,  hastily  thrown 
off  as  it  is,  we  find  the  strongest  traces  of 

jl  that  wounded  feeling,  which  bleeds,  as  it 
were,  through  all  his  subsequent  writings,  is 
the  following :  — 

**  The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sotmd  would  fiiU 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  Imbued  with  gall. 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
Tlie  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyes. 
But  now  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  from  youth,"ftc 

Some  of  the  causes  that  worked  this 
change  in  his  character  have  been  intimated 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages.  That 
there  was  no  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his 
natural  disposition,  we  have  abundant  tes- 
timony, besides  his  own,  to  prove.  Though, 
as  a  child,  occasionally  passionate  and  head- 
strong, his  docility  and  kindness  towards 
those  who  were  themselves  kind,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all ;  and  "playfiil "  and  **  affection- 
ate *•  are  invariably  the  epithets  by  which 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  childhood  convey 
their  impression  of  his  character. 

Of  all  the  qualities,  indeed,  of  his  nature, 
affectionateness  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ardent  and  most  deep.    A  disposition, 

1  In  the  MS.  remarlu  on  his  Satire,  to  which  I  have 


& 


already  referred,  he  says,  on  this  passage  - 
pretty  dance  they  hare  led  roe." 
s  **  Fool  then,  and  but  little  wiser  now.' 


*  Yea,  and  a 


on  his  own  side,  to  form  strong  attachments, 
and  a  yearning  desire  after  affection  in  re- 
turn, were  the  feeling  and  the  want  that 
formed  the  dream  and  torment  of  his  ex- 
istence. We  have  seen  with  what  passionate 
enthusiasm  he  threw  himself  into  his  boyish 
friendships.  The  all-absorbing  and  unsuc- 
cessfid  love  that  followed  was,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  agony,  without  being  the  death,  of 
this  unsated  desire,  which  lived  on  through 
his  life,  and  filled  his  poetry  with  the  very 
soul  of  tenderness,  lent  the  colouring  of  its 
light  to  even  those  unworthy  ties  which 
vanity  or  passion  led  him  afterwards  to  form, 
and  was  the  last  aspiration  of  his  fervid 
spirit  in  those  stanzas  written  but  a  few 
months  before  his  death  :  — 

**  'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmored. 
Since  others  It  has  ceased  to  more ; 
Yet,  though  I  caxmot  be  belored. 
Still  let  me  love  1 " 

It  is  much,  I  own,  to  be  questioned, 
whether,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  disposition  such  as  I  have 
here  described  could  have  escaped  ultimate 
disappointment,  or  found  any  where  a  resting- 
place  for  its  imaginings  and  desires.  But,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  disappointment  met 
him  on  the  very  threshold  of  life.  His  mother, 
to  whom  his  affections  first,  naturally  with 
ardour,  turned,  either  repelled  them  rudelv, 
or  capriciously  trifled  with  them.  In  speak- 
ing ot  his  early  days  to  a  friend  at  Genoa,  a 
short  time  before  his  departure  for  Greece, 
he  traced  the  first  feelings  of  pain  and  hu- 
miliation he  had  ever  known  to  the  coldness 
with  which  his  mother  had  received  his  ca- 
resses in  infancy,  and  the  frequent  taunts  on 
his  personalr  deformity  with  which  she  had 
wounded  him. 

The  sympathy  of  a  sister's  love,  of  all  the 
influences  on  the  mind  of  a  youth  the  most 
softening,  was  also,  in  his  early  davs,  denied 
to  him,  —  his  sister  Augusta  and  he  having 
seen  but  little  of  each  other  while  youn^. 
A  vent  throuch  the  calm  channel  of  domestic 
affections  m^t  have  brought  down  the  high 
current  of  his  feelings  to  a  level  nearer 
that  of  the  world  he  had  to  traverse,  and 
thus  saved  them  from  the  tumultuous  rapids 
and  falls  to  which  this  early  elevation,  in 
their  after-course,  exposed  them.  In  the 
dearth  of  all  home-endearments,  his  heart 
had  no  other  resource  but  in  those  boyish 
friendships  which  he  formed  at  school ;  and 
when  these  were  interrupted  by  his  removal 
to  Cambridge,  he  was  again  thrown  back, 
isolated,  on  his  own  restless  desires.  Then 
followed  his  ill-fated  attachment  to  ^Gss 
Chaworth,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  he  himself  attributed  the  desolating 
change  then  wrought  in  his  disposition. 
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**!  doubt  sometiiiies  (he  says,  in  his 
*  DeCadied  Thoughts/)  whether,  after  all,  a 
quiet  and  unagitated  life  would  have  suited 
me ;  jet  I  sometimes  long  for  it.  My  earliest 
dreams  (as  most  boys*  dreams  are)  were 
martial :  but  a  little  later  they  were  all  for 
love  and  retirement,  till  the  hopeless  attach- 
ment to  Blary  Chaworth  began  and  con- 
timied  (thou^  sedulously  concealed)  very 
early  in  my  teens ;  and  so  upwards  for  a  time. 
This  threw  me  out  again  '  alone  on  a  wide, 
wide  sea.'  In  the  year  1804  I  recollect 
meeting  my  sister  at  General  Harcourt*s,  in 
Portland  Flace.  I  was  then  one  ihins,  and 
as  she  had  always  till  then  found  me.  When 
we  met  again  m  1805  (she  told  me  since) 
that  my  temper  and  disposition  were  so 
completely  altered,  that  I  was  hardly  to  be 
recognised.  I  was  not  then  sensible  of  the 
change;  but  I  can  believe  it,  and  account 
for  it." 

I  have  already  described  his  parting  with 
Mias  Chaworth  previously  to  her  marriage. 
Once  again,  after  that  event,  he  saw  her, 
and  for  the  last  time, — being  invited  by 
Mr.  Chaworth  to  dine  at  Annesley  not  long 
before  his  departure  from  England.  The 
&w  jjrears  that  had  elapsed  since  their  last 
meeting  had  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  flfmearance  and  manners  of  the  young 
poet  The  &t,  unformed  schoolboy  was  now 
a  slender  and  gracefol  voung  man.  Those 
emotions  and  passions  which  at  first  heighten, 
and  then  destroy,  beauty,  had  as  vet  produced 
oohr  their  fovourable  effects  on  his  features ; 
aii4  thou^  with  but  little  aid  fi^m  the  ex- 
ample of  refined  society,  his  manners  had 
subsided  into  that  tone  of  gentleness  and 
ion  which  more  Uian  any  thing 
the  well-bred  gentleman.  Once  only 
was  the  latter  of  these  qualities  put  to  the 
trial,  when  the  little  daughter  of  his  fidr 
hostess  was  brought  into  the  room.  At  the 
s^t  of  the  child  he  started  involuntarily, — it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
conceal  his  emotion ;  and  to  the  sensations 
of  that  moment  we  are  indebted  for  those 
toochine  stanzas,  •*  Well  — thou  art  happy," 
&C. ',  wludi  appeared  afterwards  in  a  Mis- 
cellany published  by  one  of  his  fiiends,  and 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  general  collection 
of  his  works.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
none  despondent  passion,  he  wrote  two 
odier  poems  at  this  period,  from  which,  as 
they  exist  only  in  the  Miscellanv  I  have  just 
^oded  to,  and  that  collection  has  for  some 
time  been  out  of  print,  a  few  stanzas  may, 
not  improperly,  be  extracted  here. 

1  Ditod,  in  hla  original  copf,  Kot.  S.  1806. 

t  EadtlML  in  hit  original  maniucripC,  **  To  Mn. 


Hittw,  OD  bdng  asked  mjr  reason  for  qoiUing  Eng- 


r^hz 


"  THE  FAREWELL— TO  A  LADY.* 

•  When  man,  expellM  from  Eden's  bowers, 

A  roooMat  linger'd  near  the  gate. 

Each  scene  recall'd  the  ranish'd  hours, 

And  bade  him  curse  his  Aiture  fote. 

*'  But  wandering  on  through  distant  dimes. 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 
Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 
And  found  hi  busier  scenes  relieC 

**  Thus,  ladj',  must  it  be  with  me. 

And  1  must  riew  thjr  charms  no  more  1 
For,  whilst  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  aU  I  knew  before,*'  &c  &c. 

The  Other  poem  is,  throughout,  full  of 
tenderness ;  but  I  shall  ^ve  only  what  ap- 
pear to  me  the  most  strikmg  stanzas. 

••  STANZAS  TO  •  •  •  ON  LEAVING 

ENGLAND. 
**  'Tis  done— and  shirering  in  the  gale 
Hie  bark  unlVirls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  whistliifg  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh'uing  blast ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone. 
Because  I  cannot  Ioto  but  one. 

**  As  soma  1<»m  Urd,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  f^ce. 
And  er'n  in  crowds  am  still  alone. 
Because  I  cannot  lore  but  one. 

•*  And  I  will  croM  the  whitening  foam. 
And  I  will  sedc  a  foreign  home ; 
TiU  I  forget  a  Iklse  fair  f^ce, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thoughy  I  cannot  shun, 
But  erer  lore,  and  lore  but  one. 

*•  I  go— bat  wheresoe'er  I  flee 
There's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me ; 
There's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart. 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undooo, 
WUt  sigh,  although  I  lora  but  one. 

"  To  think  of  erery  early  scene. 
Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we're  been, 
Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  woe— 
But  mine,  alas !  has  stood  the  blow ; 
Yet  still  beau  on  as  it  begun. 
And  nerer  truly  lores  but  one. 

**  And  who  that  dear  lored  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  Tulgar  eyes  to  see. 
And  why  that  early  lore  was  crost. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most ; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  lored  so  long,  and  lored  but  one. 

*•  I've  tried  another's  fetters,  too. 
With  charms,  perchance,  as  fUr  to  view  \ 
And  I  would  fain  hare  lored  as  well. 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

land  in  the  spring.'*    The  date  snbjoinad  Is  December  S. 
1808. 
>  In  bis  first  copy, "  Thus,  Mary." 
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••  Tvould  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  ricw. 
And  bleu  thee  in  my  last  adieu ; 
Yet  wish  I  not  dioM  ejes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep ; 
His  home,  his  hope,  hi«  youth,  are  gone, 
Tet  still  he  lores,  and  lores  but  one."  ^ 

While  thus,  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
heart,  his  thirst  after  a£fection  was  thwarted, 
in  another  instinct  of  his  nature,  not  less 
strong  —  the  desire  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction —  he  was,  in  an  equal  d^ree, 
checked  in  his  aspirings,  and  mortified.  The 
inadequacy  of  his  means  to  his  station  was 
early  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  humili- 
ation to  him;  and  those  hi^h,  patrician 
notions  of  birth  in  which  he  mdulged  but 
made  the  disparity  between  his  fortune 
and  his  rank  the  more  galling.  Ambition, 
however,  soon  whispered  to  mm  that  there 
were  other  and  nobler  ways  to  distinction. 
The  eminence  which  talent  Jbuilds  for  itself 
might,  one  day,  he  proudly  felt,  be  his  own  ; 
nor  was  it  too  sanguine  to  hope  that,  under 
the  fiiTOur  accorded  usually  to  youth,  he 
might  with  impunity  venture  on  his  first 
steps  to  fiune.  But  here,  as  in  every  other 
object  of  his  heart,  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification awaited  him.  Listead  of  ex- 
periencing the  ordinary  forbearance,  if  not  in- 
dulgence, with  which  young  aspirants  for  fame 
are  received  by  their  critics,  he  found  himself 
instantly  the  victim  of  such  unmeasured 
severity  as  is  not  often  dealt  out  even  to 
veteran  offenders  in  literature ;  and,  with  a 
heart  fi^esh  ftom  the  trials  of  disappointed 
love,  saw  those  resources  and  consolations 
which  he  had  sought  in  the  exercise  of  his 
intellectual  strength  also  invaded. 

While  thus  prematurely  broken  into  the 
pains  of  life,  a  no  less  dancening  effect  was 
produced  upon  him  by  too  early  an  initiation 
mto  its  pleasures.  That  charm  with  which 
the  fiuicy  of  youth  invests  an  untried  world 
was,  in  his  case,  soon  dissipated.  I£s 
passions  had,  at  the  very  onset  of  their 
career,  forestalled  the  future  ;  and  the  blank 
void  that  followed  was  by  himself  considered 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  that  melancholy, 
which  now  settled  so  deeply  into  his  cha- 
racter. 

"  My  passions**  (he  says,  in  his  *  Detached 
Thoughts')  "were  developed  very  early — 
so  eany  that  few  would  believe  me  if  I  were 
to  state  the  period  and  the  facts  which  ac- 
companied it  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  which  caused  the  anticipated  melan- 
choly of  my  thoughts, — having  anticipated 
life.    My  earlier  poems  are  the  thoughts  of 


^  Thos  corrected  by  himself  in  a  copy  of  the  Miscellany 
now  in  my  possession;— the  two  last  lines  being,  ori- 
ginally.  as  follows :— 


& 


one  at  least  ten  years  older  than  the  age  at 
which  they  were  written, — I  don*t  mean  fcr 
their  solidity,  but  their  experience.  Tbe 
two  first  dantos  of  Childe  Harold  were 
completed  at  twenty-two;  and  tbqr  >>« 
written  as  if  by  a  man  older  than  I  sfaafi 
probably  ever  be."  ^ 

Though  the  allusions  in  the  first  >enteoce 
of  this  extract  have  reference  to  a  nmch 
earlier  period,  they  aflfbrd  an  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that  however  dissipated  may  hare 
been  the  life  which  he  led  during  the  two  or 
three  years  previous  to  his  departure  on  his 
travels,  yet  the  notion  caught  up  by  many, 
fit>m  his  own  allusions,  in  Oiflde  Harobl,  to 
irr^ularities  and  orgies  of  which  Newatead 
had  been  the  scene,  is,  like  most  odier  im- 
putations against  him,  founded  on  his  own 
testimony,  greatly  exaggerated.  He  describes, 
it  b  well  luiown,  thehome  of  his  poedcil 
representative  as  a  ^monastic  dome,  con- 
demned to  uses  vile,**  and  thai  adds, — 

*'  Where  Superstition  onoe  had  made  her  den. 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  aaito.** 

Mr.  Dallas,  too,  giving  in  to  the  same  stram 
of  exaggeration,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
poet's  preparations  for  his  departure,  **  al- 
ready satiated  with  pleasure,  and  disgusted 
with  those  companions  who  have  no  other 
resource,  he  had  resolved  on  mastering 
his  appetites ; — he  broke  up  his  harems."* 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  narrowness 
of  Lord  Byron's  means  would  alone  have 
prevented  such  oriental  luxuries.  The  mode 
of  his  life  at  Newstead  was  simple  and  onex- 
pensive.  His  companions,  though  not  averse 
to  convivial  indulgences,  were  m  habits  and 
tastes  too  inteUectual  for  mere  vulgar  de- 
bauchery ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
'*  harems,**  it  appears  certain  that  one  or  two 
suspected  "  stdintroducUe"  (as  the  ancient 
monks  of  the  abbey  would  have  styled  theml 
and  those,  too,  among  the  ordinary  memaU 
of  the  establishment,  were  aU  that  even 
scandal  itself  could  ever  fix  upon  to  wammt 
such  an  assumption. 

That  gaming  was  among  his  follies  at  this 
period  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  jounial  I 
have  just  cited  i  — 

"  I  have  a  notion  (he  says)  that  gamblers 
are  as  happy  as  many  people,  bdng  always 
cxdte(L  Women,  wme,  feme,  the  table, — 
even  ambition,  sate  now  and  then ;  but  every 
turn  of  the  card  and  cast  of  the  dice  keeps 
the  gamester  alive :  besides,  one  can  game 
ten  times  longer  than  one  can  do  any  thiqg 
else.^    I  was  very  fond  of  it  when  young, 

**  Though  wheresoe'er  my  bark  may  ran, 
I  lore  tmt  thee,  1  love  but  one." 
[Opposite  this  passage  of  the  Jooraal,  Sir  Walter 
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that  is  to  say,  of  hazard,  for  I  hate  all  card 
games, — even  faro.    When  macco  (or  what- 

I  ever  thev  spell  it)  was  introduced,  I  gave  up 
the  whole  thing,  for  I  loved  and  missed  the 

I  rattle  and  dash  of  the  box  and  dice,  and  the 
glorious  uncertainty,  not  only  of  good  luck 

I  or  bad  luck,  but  of  any  luck  at  aU^aa  one  had 

I  sometimes  to  throw  often  to  decide  at  alL  I 
have  thrown  as  many  as  fourteen  mains 
running,  and  carried  off  all  the  cash  upon 

j  the  table  occasionally;  but  I  had  no  cool- 
ness, or  judgment,  or  calculation.  It  was 
the  delight  of  the  thing  that  pleased  me. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  left  off  in  time,  without 
bemg  mudi  a  winner  or  loser.  Since  one- 
and-twenty  years  of  age  I  played  but  little, 
and  then  never  above  a  hundred,  or  two,  or 
direc- 

To  this,  and  other  follies  of  the  same 
period,  he  alludes  in  the  following  note  -  »- 

TO  MB-WILLIAM  BANKES. 

*'Twelre  o'clock,  Fridaj  night. 
*  My  dearBankes, 

**  I  have  just  received  your  note ;  believe 
me  I  n^ret  most  sincerely  that  I  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  see  it  before,  as  I  need 
.  not  repeat  to  you  that  yoiur  conversation  for 
half  an  hour  would  have  been  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  gambling  or  drinking, 
or  any  other  fashionable  mode  of  passing  an 
evening  abroad  or  at  home. — I  really  am 
very  sorry  that  I  went  out  previous  to  the 
amval  of  your  despatch  :  in  future  pray  let 
me  hear  from  you  before  six,  and  wnatever 
my  engagements  may  be,  I  will  always  post- 
pone^em. — Believe  me,  with  that  deference 
which  I  have  always  from  my  childhood  paid 
to  your  talents,  and  with  somewhat  a  better 
ofnmon  of  your  heart  than  I  have  hitherto 
entertained, 

•*  Yours  ever,"  &c. 

Among  the  causes — if  not  rather  among 
the  resmts  —  of  that  disposition  to  melan- 
choly, which,  after  all,  perhaps,  naturally 
belonged  to  his  temperament,  must  not  be 
forgotten  those  sceptical  views  of  religion. 


Scott  hM  written—-  A  man  moit  like  money  well,  or 
play  Tcry  deep,  to  admire  gambling."] 

>  1  give  the  words  as  Johnson  has  reported  them ;  — 
ha  Swift»s  own  letter  they  are.  If  I  recoUect  right,  rather 
dHferent.  [*•  I  hare  no  rery  strong  fUth  in  your  pre- 
teaden  to  retirement :  yon  are  not  of  an  age  for  it,  nor 
hare  gone  through  either  good  or  bad  fortune  enough  to 
go  faito  a  comer,  and  form  conclusions  de  contemptu 
wntadi  etfugd  uecuU^  unless  a  poet  grows  weary  of  too 
■nich  ^iplause,  as  ministers  do  of  too  much  weight  of 
bosineis.*' -.  5v(^  lo  Pop^,  Sep.  20. 1733.} 

>  There  Is,  at  least,  one  striUng  point  ot  similarity 
between  tbefar  characters  In  the  disposition  which  John- 


which  clouded,  as  has  been  shown,  his  boyish 
thoughts,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  gathered  still  more  darkly  over  his 
mind.  In  general  we  find  the  young  too 
ardently  occupied  with  the  eivjoyments  which 
this  life  gives  or  promises  to  afford  either 
leisure  or  inclination  for  much  inquiry  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  next.  But  with  him  it 
was  unluckily  otherwise;  and  to  have,  at 
once,  anticipated  the  worst  experience  both 
of  the  voluptuary  and  thereasoner, — to  have 
reached,  as  he  supposed,  the  boundaiy  of 
this  world's  pleasives,  and  see  nothing  but 
**  clouds  ana  darkness "  beyond,  was  the 
doom,  the  anomalous  doom,  which  a  nature, 

Sremature  in  all  its  passions  and  powers,  in- 
icted  on  Lord  Byron. 
When  Pope,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty, 
complained  of  being  weary  of  the  world,  he 
was  told  by  Swift  that  he  '*  had  not  yet  acted 
or  suffered  enough  in  the  world  to  have 
become  weary  of  it.** »  But  for  different 
was  the  youth  of  Pope  and  of  Byron ;  — 
what  the  former  but  anticipated  in  thought, 
the  latter  had  drunk  deep  of  in  reality ;  — 
at  an  age  when  the  one  was  but  looking 
forth  on  the  sea  of  life,  the  other  had  plunged 
in,  and  tried  its  depths.  Swift  himself,  in 
whom  early  disappomtments  and  wrongs  had 
opened  a  vein  of  bitterness  that  never  again 
closed,  afibrds  a  &r  closer  parallel  to  the  fate 
of  our  noble  poet  9,  as  well  in  die  untime- 
liness  of  the  trials  he  had  been  doomed  to 
encounter,  as  in  the  traces  of  their  havoc 
which  they  left  in  his  character. 

That  the  romantic  fency  of  youth,  which 
courts  melancholy  as  an  indulgence,  and 
loves  to  assume  a  sadness,  it  has  not  had 
time  to  earn,  may  have  had  some  share  in, 
at  least,  fostering  the  gloom  by  which  the 
mind  of  the  youne  poet  was  overcast,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  deny.  The  circumstance, 
indeed,  of  his  having,  at  this  time,  among  the 
ornaments  of  his  study,  a  number  of  skulls 
highly  polished,  and  placed  on  light  stands 
round  the  room,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  rather  courted  than  shunned  such  gloomy 
associations.  ^  Being  a  sort  of  boyish  mi- 
mickry,  too,  of  the  use  to  which  the  poet 


sou  has  thus  attributed  to  Swift  :—*'  The  suspicions  of 
Swift's  irrellgion,**  he  says,  **  proceeded,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ftom  his  dread  of  hypocrisy ;  instead  tif  wi$kmg  to 
seem  better,  he  delighted  in  teeming  worse  than  he  was.** 
s  Another  use  to  which  he  appropriafed  <me  of  the 
skulls  found  in  digging  at  Newstead  was  the  baring  it 
mounted  in  silTer,  and  coBTerted  into  a  drinking-cup. 
This  whim  has  been  commemorated  In  some  well-known 
rerses  of  his  own  ;  and  the  cup  itself,  which,  apart  fh»n 
any  reTolting  ideas  it  may  excite,  forms  by  no  means  an 
inelegant  otject  to  the  eye,  is,  with  many  other  inte- 
resting relics  of  Lord  ByrOn,  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  proprietor  of  Newstead  Abbey,  Colonel  Wlldman. 
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Young  is  said  to  have  applied  a  skull ',  such 
a  display  might  well  inauce  some  suspicion 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  gloom,  did  we  not, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  subsequent 
life  and  writings,  track  visibly  the  deep  vein 
of  melancholy  which  nature  had  imbedded 
in  his  character. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  and  heart,  — 
as,  from  his  own  testimony  and  that  of  others, 
I  have  collected  it,  —  in  which  Lord  Byron 
now  set  out  on  his  indefinite  pilgrimage ; 
and  never  was  there  a  change  wrought  in 
disposition  and  character  to  which  Shak- 
8peare*s  fancy  of  "  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of 
tune  *'  more  truly  applied,  "nie  unwilling- 
ness of  Lord  Carlisle  to  countenance  him, 
and  his  humiliating  position  in  consequence, 
completed  the  full  measure  of  that  mortifi- 
cation towards  which  so  many  other  causes 
had  concurred.  Baffled,  as  he  had  been,  in 
his  own  ardent  pursuit  of  affection  and 
finendship,  his  sole  revenge  and  consolation 
la^r  in  doubting  that  any  such  feelines  really 
existed.  The  various  crosses  he  had  met 
with,  in  themselves  sufficiently  irritating  and 
woimding,  were  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
high,  impatient  temper  with  which  he  en- 
countered them.  What  others  would  have 
bowed  to,  as  misfortunes,  his  proud  spirit 
rose  against,  as  wrongs  ;  and  the  vehemence 
of  this  re-action  produced,  at  once,  a  revo- 
lution throughout  his  whole  character  >,  in 
which,  as  in  revolutions  of  the  political 
world,  all  that  was  bad  and  irregular  in  his 
nature  burst  forth  with  all  that  was  most 
energetic  and  grand.  The  very  virtues  and 
excellences  of  his  disposition  ministered  to 
the  violence  of  this  change.  The  same  ardour 
that  had  burned  throug|i  his  fiiendships  and 
loves  now  fed  the  fierce  explosions  of  his  indig- 
nation and  scorn.  His  natural  vivacitjr  and 
humour  but  lent  a  fresher  flow  to  his  bitter- 
ness \  till  he  at  last  revelled  in  it  as  an  indul- 
gence  ;  and  that  hatred  of  hprpocrisy,  which 
ad  hitherto  only  shown  itselfin  a  too  shadowy 
colouring  of  his  own  youthful  frailties,  now 
hurried  him,  fi^m  his  horror  of  all  false  pre- 
tensions to  virtue,  into  the  still  more  oan- 
gerous  boast  and  ostentation  of  vice. 


1  [When  Young  wm  writing  one  of  hli  tragedies, 
Grafton,  according  to  Spence,  sent  him  a  huouui  skull, 
with  a  candle  in  It  as  a  lamp ;  and  the  poet  !s  said 
to  hare  used  it.  •—  Spence*»  Aneodotei.} 

s  Rousjeau  appears  to  hare  been  conscious  of  a  similar 
sort  of  change  in  his  own  nature :— **  They  hare  laboured 
without  intermission,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de 
Boufflers,  **  to  give  to  my  heart,  and.  perhaps,  at  the 
same  time  to  my  genius,  a  spring  and  stimulus  of  action, 
which  they  have  not  inherited  tnm  nature.    I  was  bom 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
1809—1810. 

FALMOUTH.  —  LETTERS  TO  MRS.  BYRON, 
HENRY  DRURY,  AND  HODGSON.  —  TERSES 
WRITTEN  ON  BOARD  THE  LISBON  PACKET. 
—  LISBON.  —  SEVILLE.  —  CADIZ.  —  CIX- 
TRA.  —  HAFRA.  —  ANECDOTES.  — GIBRAL- 
TAR.—  MALTA. MRS.  SPENCER  SMITH. — 

"  SWEET   FLORENCE." PREVESA.  —  TE- 

PALEEN.  —  INTRODUCTION    TO     ALI     PA- 
CHA.  JANINA. ZITZA. ACARNANIA.— 

NIGHT    SCENE     AT    UTRAIKEY.  MISSO- 

LONGHI.  —  PATRAS. VOSTIZZA. PAR- 
NASSUS. —  THEBES.  —  ATHENS. "  MAID 

OF     ATHENS.**  —  CHILDE     HAROLD     COM- 
MENCED. 

The  following  letter  to  his  mother,  written 
a  few  days  berore  he  sailed,  gives  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  persons  who  com- 
posed his  suite.  Robert  JRushton,  whom  he 
mentions  so  feelingly  in  the  postscript,  «ras 
the  boy  introduced,  as  his  page,  in  tne  first 
canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

LKTTsa  34.       TO  MRS.  BYROK. 

*'  Falmouth,  June  S2. 1809. 
"  Dear  Mother, 

"  I  am  about  to  sail  in  a  few  days ;  pro-, 
bably  before  this  reaches  you.  Fletcher 
begged  so  hard,  that  I  have  continued  him 
in  my  service.  If  he  does  not  behave  well 
abroad,  I  will  send  him  back  in  a  transport, 
I  have  a  German  servant,  (who  has  been 
with  Mr.  Wilbraham  in  Persia  before,  and 
was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  Dr. 
Butler,  of  Harrow,)  Robert  and  William ; 
they  constitute  my  whole  suite.  I  have 
letters  in  plenty :  —  you  shall  hetyr  fix)m  me 
at  the  different  ports  I  touch  upon  ;  but 
you  must  not  be  alarmed  if  ray  letters  mis- 
carry. The  Continent  is  in  a  fine  state  — 
an  insurrection  has  broken  out  at  Paris,  and 
the  Austrians  are  beating  Buonaparte — the 
Tyrolese  have  risen. 

"  There  is  a  picture  of  me  in  ofl,  to  be 
sent  down  to  Newstead  soon.  —  I  wish  the 


weak»— ill  treatment  has  made  me  strong." -.Humb's 
Private  Correspondence. 

>  [**  Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  whfle  he  was 
at  Pembroke  College, '  was  a  gay  and  frolicsome  fellow ;  * 
but  this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  falUcy  of  appearances, 
and  how  litUe  any  of  us  know  of  the  real  internal  state 
even  of  those  whom  we  see  most  frequenUj.  When  I 
mentioned  to  him  this  account,  he  said.  *  Ah.  sir,  I  was 
mad  and  violent:  it  was  bitterness  which  they  mistook 
for  frolic* "~  Boswell,  toI.  L  p.  74.] 
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Bfiss  Ingots  had  something  better  to  do  than 
carry  my  miniatures  to  Nottingham  to  copy. 
Now  they  have  done  it,  you  may  ask  them 
to  copy  the  others,  which  are  greater  fa- 
Toorites  than  my  own.  As  to  money  mat- 
ters, I  am  ruined  —  at  least  till  Rochdale  is 
sold ;  and  if  that  does  not  turn  out  well,  1 
shaU  eater  into  the  Austrian  or  Russian 
sendee — perfa^M  the  Turkish,  if  I  like  their 
manners.  Tlie  world  is  all  before  me,  and  I 
leave  England  without  re^et,  and  without 
a  wish  to  revisit  any  thing  it  contains,  except 
yomneff',  and  your  present  residence. 

**  Believe  me,  yours  ever  sincerely. 

"P.  S.  —  Pray  tell  Mr.  Rushton  his  son 
is  well,  and  doing  well ;  so  is  Murrav,  indeed 
better  than  I  ever  saw  him  ;  he  will  be  back 
in  about  a  month.  I  ought  to  add  the  leaving 
Murray  to  my  few  regrets,  as  his  age  perhaps 
win  prevent  my  seeing  him  again.  Robot 
I  take  with  me ;  I  like  him,  because,  like 
myself^  he  seems  a  friendless  animaL" 

^  To  those  who  have  in  their  remembrance 
his  poetical  description  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  now  took  leave  of  England,  the 
gaietjr  and  levity  of  the  letters  I  am  about 
to  give  will  appear,  it  is  not  improbable, 
strange  and  startling.  But  in  a  temperament 
like  tmit  of  Lord  Byron,  such  bursts  of  vivacity 
on  the  surfiice  are  by  no  means  incompatible 
"with  a  wounded  spirit  underneath  > ;  and 
the  light,  laughing  tone  that  pervades  these 
letters,  but  xnakes  the  feeling  of  solitariness 
that  breaks  out  in  them  the  more  striking 
and  affecting. 

Larm  S9.    TO  MB.  HENRY  DRURY. 

**  Falmouth.  June  S6. 1809. 
"MydearDrury, 

"We  sail  to-morrow  in  the  Lisbon 
packet,  having  been  detained  till  now  by  the 
lack  of  wind,  and  other  necessaries.    These 

1  The  poet  Cowper,  HU  well  known,  produced  that 
aatterpiece  of  humour,  John  Gilpin,  during  one  of  his 
te  of  morbid  dejection ;  and  he  himielf  tayt,  **  Strange 
m  h  maj  teem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  1  erer  wrote 
have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood,  and  but  for  that 
saddest  mood,  perhqw,  had  nerer  been  written  at  alL'* 
[See  Soother's  Lifie  of  Cowper,  rol.  U.  p.  98.] 

s  The  reeoodltation  which  took  place  between  hfan 
and  Dr.  Butler,  before  his  departure,  is  one  of  those 
instances  of  placaUlitf  and  pUableness  with  which  his 
Bfs  ^KMmded.  We  hare  seen,  too,  from  the  manner  In 
which  he  mentions  the  circumstance  in  one  of  his  note- 
books, that  the  reconcilement  was  of  that  generously 
rccrospecttre  kind,  in  which  not  only  the  feeling  of  hos- 
tfllty  is  renounced  in  future,  but  a  strong  regret  ex- 
prtsaed  that  it  had  been  erer  entertained. 

Voc  content  with  thb  private  atonement  to  Dr.  Butler, 
it  was  his  intention,  had  he  published  another  edition  of 
the  Hours  of  Idleness,  to  substitute  for  the  ofltosive 


I 


being  at  last  procured,  by  this  time  to- 
morrow evening  we  shall  be  embarked  on  the 
vide  vorld  of  vaters.  vor  all  the  vorld  like 
Robinson  Crusoe.  The  Malta  vessel  not 
sailing  for  some  weeks,  we  have  determined 
to  go  by  way  of  Lisbon,  and,  as  my  servants 
term  it,  to  see  *that  Uiere  Portmgale'  — 
thence  to  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  so  on 
our  old  route  to  Malta  and  Constantinople, 
if  so  be  that  Captain  Kidd,  our  gallant  com- 
mander, imderstands  plain  sailing  and  Mer- 
cator,  and  takes  us  on  our  voyage  all  ac- 
cording to  the  chart. 

"  Will  you  tell  Dr.  Butler  *  that  I  have 
taken  the  treasure  of  a  servant,  Friese,  the 
native  of  Prussia  Proper,  into  my  service 
from  his  recommendation.  He  has  been  all 
among  the  Worshippers  of  Fire  in  Persia, 
and  has  seen  Persepolis  and  all  that. 

'"Hobhouse  has  made  woundy  preparations 
for  a  book  on  his  return ;  100  pens,  two 
gallons  of  japan  ink,  and  several  volumes  of 
best  blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a  discern- 
ing public.  I  have  laid  down  my  pen,  but 
have  promised  to  contribute  a  chapter  on 
the  state  of  morals,  &c.  &c. 

«*  •  The  cock  is  crowing, 
I  must  be  gohig. 
And  can  no  more.* 

Okast  QfGnfftr  Thumb, 

•*  Adieu.  —  Believe  me,"  &c.  &c. 


Lbttbr  86.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

*'  Falmouth,  June  2S.  1809. 
'*  My  dear  Hodgson, 

**  Before  this  reaches  you,  Hobhouse, 
two  officers'  wives,  three  children,  two 
waidi^maids,  ditto  subalterns  for  the  troops, 
three  Portuguese  esquires  and  domestics,  in 
all  nineteen  souls,  will  have  sailed  in  the 
Lisbon  packet,  with  the  noble  Captain  Kidd, 
a  gallant  commander  as  ever  smuggled  an 
anker  of  right  Nantz. 

Tersea  against  that  gentleman  n  frank  avowal  of  the 
wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  giving  vent  to  them. 
This  fitft,  so  creditable  to  the  candour  of  his  nature,  I 
learn  from  a  loose  sheet  In  bis  hand-writing,  containing 
the  following  corrections.  In  place  of  the  passage  be- 
ginning **  Or  if  my  Muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew,"  he 
meant  to  insert  — 

**  If  once  my  Muse  a  harsher  portrait  drew. 
Warm  with  her  wrongs,  and  deem*d  the  llkeneu  true, 
By  cooler  Judgment  Uught,  her  fault  she  owns,— 
With  noble  minds  a  Cault,  confessed,  atones.** 

And  to  the  passage  immediately  succeeding  his  warm 
praise  of  Dr.  Drury— **  Fomposus  fills  his  magisterial 
chair,'*  it  was  his  intention  to  give  the  following  turn : — 

**  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care ; 
Oh  may  like  honours  crown  his  ftiture  name,— 
If  such  his  virtues,  such  shall  be  his  fkme." 
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"  We  are  going  to  Lisbon  first,  because 
the  Malta  packet  has  saOed,  d*ye  see?  — 
fi^m  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Constanti- 
nople, and  *  all  that,'  as  Orator  Henley  said, 
when  he  put  the  Church,  and  '  all  that,*  in 
danger.  < 

•*  This  town  of  Falmouth,  as  you  will 
partly  conjecture,  is  no  ereat  ways  from  the 
sea.  It  is  defended  on  me  sea^side  by  tway 
castles,  St.  Maws  and  Pendennis,  extremely 
well  calculated  for  annoying  every  body 
except  an  enemy.  St.  Maws  is  garrisoned 
bjr  an  able-bodied  person  of  fourscore,  a 
widower.  He  has  the  whole  command  and 
sole  management  of  six  most  unmanageable 
pieces  of  ordnance,  admirably  adapted  for 
the  destruction  of  Pendennis,  a  like  tower 
of  strength  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel.  We  have  seen  St.  Maws,  but 
Pendennis  they  will  not  let  us  behold,  save 
at  a  distance,  because  Hobhouse  and  I  are 
suspected  of  having  already  taken  St.  Maws 
by  a  coup  de  main. 

**  The  town  contains  many  Quakers  and 
salt  fish — the  ousters  have  a  taste  of  copper, 
owing  to  the  sod  of  a  mining  country  —  the 
women  (blessed  be  the  Corporation  there- 
for !)  are  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail  when  they 
pick  and  steal,  as  happened  to  one  of  the 
fair  sex  vesterday  noon.  She  was  perti- 
nacious m  her  behaviour,  and  damned  the 
mayor. 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  can  write  w^ 
because  it  depends  on  that  experienced  na- 
vigator, Captain  Kidd,  and  the  'stormy 
winds  that  (don't^  blow  *  at  this  season.  1 
leave  England  without  regret  —  I  shall  re- 
turn to  it  without  pleasure.  I  am  like 
Adam,  the  first  convict  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation, but  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten 
no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab ;  — 
and  tnus  ends  my  first  chapter.     Adieu. 

"  Yours,"  &c. 


In  this  letter  the  following  lively  verses 
were  enclosed  :  — 

"  Falmouth  Roads,  June  30. 1809. 

**  Huzxa  I  Hodgson,  we  are  going, 

Our  embargo**  off  at  last ; 
Favourable  breeze*  blowing 

Bend  the  canvass  o'er  the  mast. 
From  aloft  the  signal's  streambig. 

Hark!  the  farewell  gun  is  fired, 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming. 

Tell  us  that  our  time's  expired. 

>  [Henlejr,  in  one  of  his  publications  entitled  "  Oratory 
Transaction!,**  engaged  '*  to  execute  singly  what  would 
sprain  a  doxen  of  modem  doctors  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
—to  write,  read,  and  study  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  yet 
appear  as  untouched  by  the  yolu  as  if  he  never  wore  it 


Here's  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Prying  trom  the  CustmB-hooae  ; 
Trunks  unpacking. 
Cases  cracking. 
Not  a  comer  for  a  moose 
*Scapet  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket. 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet. 

**  Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring. 
And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 
Baggage  fh>m  the  quay  is  lowering. 
We're  impatient— push  from  shore. 

*  Have  a  care  I  that  case  holds  liquor- 

Stop  the  boat  —  I'm  sick— oh  Lord  1' 
'  Sick,  ma'am,  damme,  you'll  be  sider 
Ere  you've  been  an  hour  on  board.* 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Gemmen,  ladles,  servants.  Jacks  ; 
Here  entangling. 
All  are  wrangling. 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax.  — 
Such  the  general  noise  and  radtet. 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  PaduC 

*  Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lo  1  the  captain. 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew ; 
Passengers  their  berths  are  cUq>t  in. 
Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 

*  Hey  day  I  call  yoo  that  a  cabin  ? 

Why  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square ; 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in— 
Who  the  deuce  can  harbour  there  ?* 

*  Who,  sir?  plenty— 
Nobles  twenty 

Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill'  — 

*  Did  they?  Jesus. 
How  vou  squeeze  us  I 

Would  to  God  they  did  so  still : 
Then  I'd  sci^  the  heat  and  racket. 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet.* 

*  Fletcher  1  Hurray !  Bob  I  where  are  yoa? 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  logs  — 
Bear  a  hand,  you  Jolly  tar  you  ! 

Here's  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 
Hobhouse  muttering  fearftil  curses. 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls ; 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses. 

Vomits  forth  —  and  damns  our  souls. 

*  Here's  a  stanza 
OnBraganza— 

Help  1  *— '  A  couplet  ?*— .*  No,  a  cup 
Of  warm  water.'— 

*  What's  the  matter?' 

*  Zounds  1  my  liver's  coming  up ; 
I  Shan  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  thU  brutal  Lisbon  Packet.' 

'*  Now  at  lengtii  we're  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back  I 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 
But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is. 

As  philosophers  allow, 
StUl  to  laugh  by  lar  the  best  Is, 

Then  laugh  on — as  I  do  now. 


—  to  teach  in  one  year  what  schools  or  universities  teach 
in  five;"  and  he  furthermore  pledged  himself  to  per- 
severe in  his  bold  scheme,  until  he  had  "  put  the  Church, 
and  aU  that^  in  danger."} 
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Langh  at  all  things, 
Great  and  small  things. 
Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 
While  we're  quailing. 
Let's  have  laughing — 
Who  the  devil  cares  for  more  ?~ 
SiMoe  good  wine  I  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Sv'n  OQ  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ? 

"  BYmoN." 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  packet  sailed 
from  Fahnouth,  and,  after  a  favourable  pas- 
sage of  four  days  and  a  half,  the  voyagers 
reached  Lisbon,  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
that  city.  * 

The  following  letters,  from  Lord  B^on 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  though  wntten 
in  his  most  light  and  schoolboy  strain, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  first  impres- 
sions that  his  residence  in  Lisbon  made 
upon  him.  Such  letters,  too,  contrasted 
with  the  noble  stanzas  on  Portugal  in 
"Childe  Harold,"  will  show  how  various 
were  the  moods  of  his  versatile  mind,  and 
what  di£Rarent  aspects  it  could  take  when  in 
repose  or  on  the  wing. 

LErru77.      TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

*' LUbon.  July  16. 1809. 

"Thus  fer  have  we  pursued  our  route, 
and  seen  all  sorts  of  marvellous  sights,  pa- 
laces, convents,  &c. ;  —  which,  being  to  be 
heard  in  my  friend  Hobhouse's  forthcoming 
Book  of  Travels,  I  shall  not  anticipate  by 
smugging  any  account  whatsoever  to  you  in 
a  pmrate  and  clandestine  manner.  I  must 
I  just  observe,  that  the  village  of  Cintra  in 
Estremadura  is  the  most  beauti^,  perhaps, 
in  the  world. 

**  I  am  Tery  happy  here,  because  I  loves 
oranges,  and  talk  iMui  Latin  to  the  monks, 
who  nnderstand  it,  as  it  is  like  their  own, — 
and  I  goes  into  society  (with  my  pocket- 
pistols),  and  I  swims  in  the  Tagus  all  across 
at  once,  and  I  rides  on  an  ass  or  a  mule, 
and  swears  Portuguese,  and  have  ^ot  a 
diarrbaea  and  bites  from  the  musqmtoes. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Comfort  must  not  be 
expected  by  folks  that  go  a  pleasuring. 

**  When  the  Portuguese  are  pertinacious, 
I  say,  *  Carracho ! '  —  the  great  oath  of  the 
grandees,  that  very  well  supplies  the  place 

^  Lord  Bjna  used  sometimes  to  mention  a  strange 
tfory,  which  the  commander  of  the  packet.  Captain  Kidd, 
rdated  to  him  oo  the  passage.  This  officer  stated  that, 
bdog  aaieep  one  night  in  his  berth,  he  was  awakened  by 
the  pressure  of  somdthlng  heayy  on  his  limbs,  and,  there 
bdng  a  lUnt  U^t  in  the  room,  could  see,  as  he  thought, 
dstinctly,  the  figure  of  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time 
1>  the  naval  terrice  in  the  East  Indies,  dressed  in  his 
tnitbnB,  and  stretched  across  the  bed.  Concluding  It  to 
be  an  iDnslon  of  the  senses,  he  shut  his  ^et  and  made 
SB  efibrt  to  sleep.  But  still  the  same  pressure  continued, 
aaditDl,  as  often  as  he  rentored  to  take  another  looli. 


&= 


of  *  Damme,'  —  and,  when  dissatisfied  with 
my  neighbour,  I  pronounce  him  *  Ambra  di 
merdo.*  With  these  two  phrases,  and  a 
third,  *Avra  bouro,*  which  signifieth  'Get 
an  ass,*  I  am  universally  understood  to  be  a 
person  of  degree  and  a  master  of  languages. 
How  merrily  we  lives  that  travellers  be!  — 
if  we  had  food  and  raiment.  But,  in  sober 
sadness,  any  thing  is  better  than  England, 
and  I  am  infinitely  amused  with  my  pi^rim- 
age  as  &r  as  it  has  gone. 

"  To-morrow  we  start  to  ride  post  near 
400  miles  as  far  as  Gibraltar,  where  we  em- 
bark for  Melita  and  Byzantium.  A  letter 
to  Malta  will  find  me,  or  to  be  forwarded,  if 
I  am  absent.  Pray  embrace  the  Drury  and 
Dwyer,  and  all  the  Ephesians  you  encounter. 
I  am  writing  with  Butler's  donative  pencil, 
which  makes  my  bad  hand  worse.  Excuse 
illegibility. 

**  Hodgson  I  send  me  the  news,  and  the 
deaths  and  defeats  and  capital  crimes  and 
the  misfortunes  of  one's  fiiends  ;  and  let  us 
'  hear  of  literary  matters,  and  the  contro- 
versies and  the  criticisms.  All  this  will  be 
pleasant  — -  *  Suave  mari  magno,'  &c.  Talking 
of  that,  I  have  been  sea-side,  and  sick  of  the 
sea. 

"  Adieu.    Yours  feithfiilly,"  &c. 

Lbttu  38.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

«*  Gibralur,  August  6.  1809. 

"  I  have  just  arrived  at  this  place  after  a 
journey  through  Portugal,  and  a  part  of 
Spain,  of  nearly  500  miles.  We  left  Lisbon 
and  travelled  on  horseback «  to  Seville  end 
Cadiz,  and  thence  in  the  Hyperion  fiigate 
to  Gibraltar.  The  horses  are  excellent  — 
we  rode  seventy  miles  a  day.  Eggs  and 
wine,  and  hard  beds,  are  all  the  accommodation 
we  found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite 
enough.  My  health  is  better  than  in  England. 

**  Seville  is  a  fine  town,  and  the  Sierra 
Morena,  part  of  which  we  crossed,  a  very 
sufficient  mountain ;  but  damn  description, 
it  is  always  disgusting.  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz ! 
—  it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  creation.  The 
beauty  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only 
excelled  by  the  loveliness  of  its  inhabitants. 
For,  with  all  national  prejudice,  I  must  con- 
he  saw  the  figure  lying  across  him  in  the  same  position. 
To  add  to  the  wonder,  on  putting  his  banrf  forth  to  touch 
this  form,  he  found  the  uniform,  in  which  it  appeared  to 
be  dressed,  dripping  wet.  On  the  entrance  of  one  of 
his  brother  officers,  to  whom  he  called  out  in  alarm,  the 
apparition  Taniahed ;  but  in  a  few  months  after  he  re- 
ceived the  startling  intelligence  that  on  that  night  his 
brother  had  been  drowned  In  the  Indian  seas.  Of  the 
supernatural  character  of  this  appearance.  Captain  Kidd 
himself  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  doubt. 

s  The  baggage  and  part  of  the  scrranU  were  sent  by 
sea  to  Gibraltar. 
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fess  the  women  of  Cadiz  are  as  &r  sapenor 
to  the  FiHgiwh  women  in  beauty  as  the 
Spaniards  are  inferior  to  the  Engtish  in 
erery  qoality  that  dignifies  tbe  name  of  man. 
Jost  as  I  beon  to  know  the  principal  persons 
of  the  city,  I  was  obliged  to  sail 

"  Yon  win  not  expect  a  long  letter  after 
mj  ridmg  so  &r '  on  hollow  pampered  jades 
of  Ana.*  Talking  of  Asia  puts  me  in  mind 
of  Afiica,  which  is  within  fire  miles  of  my 
present  readence.  I  am  gcnng  over  before  I 
go  on  to  Constantinople. 

**  Cadiz  is  a  complete  Cythera.  Many  of 
the  gnmdees  who  nave  Im  Madrid  during 
the  troubles  reside  there,  and  I  do  believe  it 
is  the  prettiest  and  cleanest  town  in  Europe. 
London  is  filthy  in  the  comparison.  The  Spa- 
nish women  are  all  alike,  their  education  the 
same.  The  wife  of  a  duke  is,  in  information, 
as  the  wife  of  a  peasant, —  the  wife  of  pea- 
sant, in  manner,  equal  to  a  duchess.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  fescmating ;  but  their  minds 
have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their 
lives  is  intrigue. 

**  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  and,  like  Swift*s  barber,  have  been 
down  on  my  knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put 
me  into  black  and  white.  ^  Pray  remember 
me  to  the  Drurys  and  the  Davies,  and  all  of 
that  stamp  who  are  yet  extant.  *  Send  me 
a  letter  and  news  to  Malta.  My  next  epistle 
shall  be  from  Mount  Caucasus  or  Mount 
Sion.  I  shall  return  to  Spain  before  I  see 
England,  for  I  am  enamoured  of  the  country. 
**  Adieu,  and  believe  me,**  &c. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Byron,  dated  a  few 
days  later,  fi^m  Gibraltar,  he  recapitulates 
the  same  account  of  his  progress,  only 
dwelling  rather  more  diffusely  on  some  of  the 
details.  Thus,  of  Gntra  and  Mafi^ :  —  "  To 
make  amends  for  this^,  the  village  of  Cintra, 
about  fifteen  miles  fi'om  the  capital,  is,  per- 
haps in  every  respect,  the  most  delightful  in 
Europe;  it  contains  beauties  of  every  de- 

I  C*  Once  stopping  at  an  inn  at  Dnndalk,  the  Dean 
was  so  much  aroused  witli  a  prating  bartwr,  that  rather 
than  be  alone  be  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  fellow  was 
rejoiced  at  this  unexpected  honour,  and  being  dressed 
out  in  his  Iwst  apparel  carae  to  the  inn.  first  inquiring 
of  the  groom  what  the  dergTman's  name  was  who  had 
so  kindly  Invited  biro.  *  What  the  vengeance,*  said  the 
servant.  •  don't  you  know  Dean  Swift  ?•  At  which  the 
barber  turned  jMle,  and  running  into  the  house  fell  upon 
hb  koeeA  and  intreated  the  Dean  *  not  to  put  him  into 
print ;  for  that  he  was  a  poor  barber,  had  a  large  family 
to  maintain,  and  if  his  reverence  put  him  into  black  and 
white  he  should  lose  all  his  customers.'  Swift  laughed 
heartily  at  the  poor  fellow's  simplicity,  bade  him  sit 
down  and  eat  his  dinner  in  peace,  for  he  assured  him  he 
would  neither  put  him  nor  his  wife  in  print."~SAr- 
ridan*iL(/eqfSir(ft.2 

*  "  This  sort  of  passage,"  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  note 


scription,  natural  and  artifidaL  Palaces  and 
gardens  rising  in  the  midst  of  roc3^  cataracts, 
and  prec^uces;  convents  on  stupendous 
heights — a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
Tagus;  and,  besides  (though  that  is  a 
secondary  consideration},  is  remarkable  as 
the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dabymple's  Con- 
vention.«  It  unites  in  itself  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  western  hi^lands,  with  the 
verdure  of  the  south  of  France.  Near  diis 
place,  about  ten  mfles  to  the  ri^t,  is  the 
palace  of  Mafia,  the  boast  of  Portugal,  as  it 
might  be  of  any  other  countiy,  in  point  of 
magnificence  without  el^ance.  There  is  a 
convent  annexed ;  the  monks,  who  possess 
huge  revenues,  are  courteous  enough,  and 
understand  Latin,  so  that  we  had  a  lone 
conversation :  they  have  a  large  library,  and 
asked  me  if  the  Englkk  had  anj^  booh  in 
their  country?" 

An  adventure  which  he  met  with  at 
Seville,  characteristic  both  of  the  country 
and  of  himself,  is  thus  described  in  the  same 
letter  to  Mrs.  Byron :  — 

"  We  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanish 
unmarried  ladies,  who  possess  sir  houses  in 
Seville,  and  gave  me  a  curious  specimen  of 
Spanish  manners.  They  are  women  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  eldest  a  fine  woman,  the 
youngest  pretty,  but  not  so  good  a  figure  as 
Donna  Josq)ha.  The  fi-ecdom  of  manner, 
which  is  general  here,  astonished  me  not  a 
little ;  and  in  the  course  of  fiuther  observ- 
ation, I  find  that  reserve  is  not  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spanish  belles,  who  are,  in 
general,  very  handsome,  with  huge  black 
eyes,  and  very  fine  forms.  The  eldest 
honoured  your  unworihy  son  with  very  par- 
ticular attention,  embracing  him  with  great 
tenderness  at  parting  (I  was  there  but  Sree 
days),  after  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
presenting  him  with  one  of  her  own,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  which  I  send,  and  beg 
you  will  retain  till  my  return.  Her  last 
words  were, '  Adios,  tu  hermoso !  me  gusto 

on  his  copy  of  this  letter,  **  constanUy  oocort  in  hii  eor^ 
respondeiice.  Nor  was  his  interest  confined  to  mere 
remembrances  and  Inquiries  after  health.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  state  all  he  has  done  for  numerous  friends,  he 
would  appear  amiable  indeed.  For  myself;  I  am  bound 
to  acknowledge,  tai  the  ftillest  and  warmest  manner,  his 
most  generous  and  well-timed  aid;  and,  were  my  poor 
friend  Bland  alire,  he  would  as  gladly  bear  the  like  tts- 
timony  ;.-though  1  haTe  nunt  reason,  of  all  men,  to 
do  so." 

>  The  filt^css  of  Lisbon  and  its  <n»««^«tfmtf. 

*  Colonel  Napier,  In  a  note  in  his  able  History  of  tbe 
Peninsular  War,  notices  the  mistake  toto  which  Lord 
B>Ton  and  others  were  led  on  thb  subject;— tbe  sig- 
nature of  the  Conrention,  as  well  as  all  the  other  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  it,  haTteg  taken  place  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  mUes  fh)m  Cfaitra.    [See  Works,  p.  67.] 
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mucho.'  — *  Adieu,  vou  pretty  fellow !  you 

E lease  me  much.'  She  ofiered  me  a  share  of 
er  apartment,  which  my  virtue  induced  me 
to  decline;  she  laughed,  and  said  I  had 
some  English  *  amante '  (lover),  and  added 
that  she  was  going  to  be  married  tq  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  army." 

Among  the  beauties  of  Cadiz,  his  imagin- 
ation, dazzled  by  the  attractions  of  the  many, 
was  on  the  point,  it  would  appear  from  the 
following,  or  being  fixed  by  on^  :-^ 

**  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz,  is  the  most  delight- 
ful town  I  eyer  beheld,  very  different  from  our 
English  cities  in  every  respect  except  cleanli- 
ness Caod  it  is  as  clean  as  London),  but  still 
beautiful,  and  full  of  the  finest  women  in 
Spain,  the  Cadiz  belles  being  the  Lancashire 
witches  of  their  land.  Just  as  I  was  intro- 
duced and  began  to  like  the  grandees.  T  was 
forced  to  leave  it  for  this  cursed  place ;  but 
before  I  return  to  England  I  will  visit  it 
again. 

"^  The  night  before  I  lefb  it,  I  sat  in  the 
box  at  the  opera  with  admiral  Cordova's 
fiunily ;  he  is  the  commander  whom  Lord 
St.  Vincent  defeated  in  1797,  and  has  an 
aged  wife  and  a  fine  daughter,  Sennorita 
Cordova.  The  girl  is  very  pretty,  in  the 
Spanish  style ;  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means 
inrerior  to  the  English  in  charms,  and  cer- 
tainly superior  in  fiiscination.  Long  black 
hair,  darx  languishing  eyes,  clear  olive  com- 
plexions, and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion 
than  can  be  conceived  by  an  Englishman 
used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air  of  his  coun- 
trywomen, added  to  the  most  becoming  dress, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  decent  in  the 
world,  render  a  Spanish  beauty  irresistible. 

**  Miss  Cordova  and  her  little  brother 
understood  a  little  French^  and,  afler  regret- 
ting my  ignorance  of  the  Spanish,  she  pro- 
posed to  become  my  preceptress  in  that 
laofliage.  I  could  only  reply  by  a  low  bow, 
ana  express  my  regret  that  I  quitted  Cadiz 
too  soon  to  permit  me  to  make  the  progress 
which  would  doubtless  attend  my  studies 
under  so  charming  a  directress.  I  was 
standing  at  the  back  of  the  box,  which  re- 
!  sembles  our  Opera  boxes,  (the  theatre  is 
large  and  finely  decorated,  the  music  ad- 
mirable,) in  the  manner  which  Englishmen 
generally  adopt,  for  fear  of  incommoding  the 
ladies  in  front,  when  this  fair  Spaniard  dis- 

*  [In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  Lord  Byron  sap:  "  I 
beg  loare  to  obserre,  that  intrigue  here  is  the  Imsiness  of 
Bfo ;  when  a  woman  marries  she  throws  off  all  restraint, 
hot  I  beUere  their  conduct  is  chaste  enough  before.  If 
TOO  make  a  i^oposal,  which  fai  England  would  bring  a 
box  on  the  ear  frmn  the  meekest  of  virgins,  to  a  Spanish 
girl,  rile  thanks  jrou  for  the  honour  you  intend  her,  and 
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possessed  an  old  woman  (an  aunt  or  a 
duenna)  of  her  chair,  and  commanded  me  to 
be  seated  next  herself,  at  a  tolerable  distance 
from  her  mamma.  At  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance I  withdrew,  and  was  lounging  with 
a  party  of  men  in  the  passage,  when,  en 
passant,  the  lady  turned  round  and  called 
me,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  her 
to  the  admiral's  mansion.  I  have  an  in- 
vitation on  my  return  to  Cadiz,  which  I  shall 
accept  if  I  repass  through  the  country  on  my 
return  from  Asia."! 

To  these  adventures,  or  rather  glimpses  of 
adventures,  which  he  met  with  in  his  hasty 
passage  through  Spain,  he  adverted,  I  recol- 
lect, briefly,  in  the  early  part  of  his  "  Memo- 
randa ; "  and  it  was  the  younger,  I  think,  of 
his  fair  hostesses  at  Seville,  whom  he  there 
described  himself  as  making  earnest  love  to, 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  "  For  some 
time,"  he  said,  "  I  went  on  prosperously  both 
as  a  linguist  and  a  lover ',  till  at  length,  the 
lady  took  a  fancy  to  a  ring  which  I  wore, 
and  set  her  heart  on  my  giving  it  to  her,  as 
a  pledge  of  my  sincenty.  Tms,  however, 
could  not  be :  —  anjr  thing  but  the  ring,  I 
declared,  was  at  her  service,  and  much  more 
than  its  value, — but  the  ring  itself  I  had 
made  a  vow  never  to  give  away."  The 
young  Spaniard  grew  angry  as  the  contention 
went  on,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  lover 
became  angry  also  ;  till,  at  length,  the  affair 
ended  by  their  separating  unsuccessful  on 
both  sides.  "  Soon  after  this,"  said  he,  "  I 
sailed  for  Malta,  and  there  parted  with  both 
my  heart  and  ring." 

In  the  letter  from  Gibraltar,  just  cited,  he 
adds — "  I  am  going  over  to  Afiica  to- 
morrow ;  it  is  only  six  miles  fixjm  this 
fortress.  My  next  stage  is  Cagliari  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  I  shall  be  presented  to  his 
majesty.  I  have  a  most  superb  uniform  as 
a  court-dress,  indispensable  in  travelling." 
His  plan  of  visiting  Africa  was,  however,  re- 
lin(]pshed.  After  a  short  stay  at  Gibraltar, 
dunng  which  he  dined  one  day  with  Lady 
Westmoreland,  and  another  with  General 
Castanos,  he,  on  the  19th  of  August,  took 
his  departure  for  Malta,  in  the  packet,  having 
first  sent  Joe  Murray  and  youn^  Rushton 
back  to  England, — the  latter  bemg  unable, 
from  ill  health,  to  accompany  him  any  further. 
**  Pray,"  he  says  to  his  mother,  "  show  the 


replies,  *  Wait  till  I  am  married,  and  I  stiall  be  too  happy.* 
Thi4  is  literally  and  strictly  true."] 

s  We  find  an  allusion  to  this  incident  in  Don  Juan :  — 
"  'Tis  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes  —  that  is,  I  mean. 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young. 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  hare  been,"  ftc 
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lad  every  kindness,  as  he  is  my  great  fk- 
vounte."* 

He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fiitber  of  the 
boy,  which  gives  so  favourable  an  impression 
of  his  thonghtfiilness  and  kindliness,  that  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  in- 
troduce it  here. 

Lbtteh  89.       TO  MR.  HUSHTON. 

•*  GibralUr,  August  15. 1809. 
"  Mr.  Rushton, 

**  I  have  sent  Robert  home  with  Mr. 
Murray,  because  the  country  which  I  am 
about  to  travel  through  is  in  a  state  which 
renders  it  unsafe,  particularly  for  one  so 
young.  I  allow  you  to  deduct  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  education  for 
three  years,  provided  I  do  not  return  before 
that  time,  and  I  desire  he  may  be  considered 
as  in  my  service.  Let  every  care  be  taken 
of  him,  and  let  him  be  sent  to  school.  In 
case  of  my  death  I  have  provided  enough  in 
my  will  to  render  him  independent.  He  has 
]>ehaved  extremely  well,  and  has  travelled  a 
sreat  deal  for  the  time  of  his  absence.  De- 
duct the  expense  of  his  education  from  your 
rent.  "  Byron." 

It  was  the  fate  of  Lord  Byron,  throughout 
life,  to  meet,  wherever  he  went,  with  per- 
sons who,  by  some  tinge  of  the  extraordinary 
in  their  own  fates  or  characters,  were  pre- 
pared to  enter,  at  once,  into  full  sympathy 
with  his  ;  and  to  this  attraction,  by  which 
he  drew  towards  him  all  strange  and  eccen- 
tric spirits,  he  owed  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able connections  of  his  life,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  troublesome.  Of  the  former 
description  was  an  intimacy  which  he  now 
cultivated  during  his  short  sojourn  at  Malta. 
Hie  lady  with  whom  he  formed  this  ac- 
quaintance was  the  same  addressed  by  him 
under  the  name  of  "  Florence  **  in  Childe 
Harold  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  from 
Malta,  he  thus  describes  her  in  prose  :  — 
'*  This  letter  is  committed  to  the  charge  of 
a  very  extraordinary  woman,  whom  you 
have  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs.  S  *  S  * 
[Spencer  Smith],  of  whose  escape  the  Mar- 
quis de  Salvo  published  a  narrative  a  few 
years  ago.*   She  has  since  been  shipwrecked, 

>  The  postscript  to  this  letter  is  as  follows :  —  '*  P.S. 
So  Lord  G.  is  married  to  a  rustic  I  Well  done  I  If  I  wed, 
I  will  bring  you  liome  a  sultana,  with  half  a  dosen  cities 
for  a  dowry,  and  reconcile  you  to  an  Ottoman  daugliter- 
tn*law  with  a  bushel  of  pevls,  not  larger  than  ostrich 
eggs,  or  smaller  than  walnuts.**  [Henry- Edward,  nine- 
teenth Baron  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  married,  81  June,  1800, 
Anna-Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Kellam,  of  Ryton- 
npon-Dunsmorc,  Warwick.  His  lordship  died  in  Oct. 
1610.] 

s  [EntiUed  *'  Travels,  In  the  year  1806,  from  Italy  to 


and  her  life  has  been  from  its  commence- 
ment so  fertile  in  remarkable  incidents,  that 
in  a  romance  they  would  appear  improbable. 
She  was  bom  at  Constantmople,  where  her 
fether.  Baron  H  *  [Herbert]  was  Austrian 
ambassador;  married  unhappilv,  yet  has 
never  been  impeached  in  point  of  character ; 
excited  the  vengeance  ot  Buonaparte  by  a 
part  in  some  conspiracy ;  several  times  risked 
ner  life  ;  and  is  not  yet  twenty-five.  She  is 
here  on  her  way  to  England,  to  join  her 
husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste, 
where  she  was  paying  a  visit  to  her  mother,  ; 
by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  embarks  ' 
soon  in  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  anival  ' 
here,  I  have  had  scarcely  any  other  com- 
panion. I  have  found  her  very  pret^, 
very  accompUshed,  and  extremely  eccentric 
Buonaparte  is  even  now  so  incensed  against 
her,  that  her  life  would  be  in  some  danger  if 
she  were  taken  prisoner  a  second  time." 

The  tone  in  which  he  addresses  this  fiur 
heroine  in  Childe  Harold  is  (consistently 
with  the  above  dispassionate  account  of  her) 
that  of  the  purest  admiration  and  interest, 
imwarmed  by  anymore  ardent  sentiment: — 

**  Sweet  Florence !  could  another  erer  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart.  It  would  be  Uiine : 
But,  check*d  by  erery  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthleu  oflfering  at  thy  shrine. 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  fed  one  pang  for  mine. 

Thus  Harold  deem*d  as  on  that  lady's  eye 

He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought. 

Save  admiration,  glancing  harmless  by,"  &c.  &c. 

In  one  so    imaginative  as  Lord  Byron, 
who,  while  he  infrised  so  much  of  his  life 
into  his  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a  little 
of  poetry  with' his  life,  it  is  difficult,  in  un- 
ravelling the    texture  of  his  feelings,  to 
distinguish  at  all  times  between  the  foiiciful   | 
and  uie  real.      His  description  here,  for  J 
instance,    of  the  unmoved  and  **  loveless   | 
heart,"  with  which  he  contemplated  even  | 
the  charms  of  this  attractive  person,   b  i' 
wholly  at  variance,  not  only  with  the  anec-  II 
dote  from  his  **  Memoranda**  which  I  have  n 
recalled,  but  with  the  statements  in  many  of 
his  subsequent  letters,  and,  above  all,  with 
one  of  the  most  gracefiil  of  his  lesser  poems, 
purporting  to  be  addressed  to  this  same  lady 
during  a  thunder-storm,  on  his  road  to  Zitza.^ 

England,  through  the  Tyrol,  ftc. ;  containing  an  accoont 
of  the  liberation  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  from  the  French 
Police.*'  12mo.  1807.] 

*  The  following  stansas  from  this  little  poem  hare  a 
music  in  them,  which,  independenUy  of  all  meaning,  is 
enchanting:  — 

**  And  since  I  now  remember  thee 
In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  honrs  of  revelry. 
Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  these  counter 
evidences,  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  r^resentation  of  the  state  of  heart 
in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Childe  Harold 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  one  ;  and  that 
the  notion  of  his  being  in  love  was  but  a 
dream  that  sprung  up  i&erwards,  when  the 
image  of  the  fidr  Florence  had  become  ideal- 
ised in  his  fancy,  and  every  remembrance  of 
their  pleasant  hours  among  **  Calypso's  isles" 
came  invested  by  his  imagination  with  the 
warm  aspect  of  love.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  to  toe  chilled  and  sated  feelincs  which 
early  indulgence,  and  almost  as  eany  disen- 
chantment, had  lefl  behind,  he  attributes  in 
these  verses  the  calm  and  passionless  r^ard 
with  which  even  attractions  like  those  of 
Florence  were  viewed  by  him.  That  such 
was  actoally  his  distaste,  at  this  period,  to 
all  real  objects  of  love  or  passion  (however 
his  fancy  could  call  up  creatures  of  its  own 
to  worship)  there  is  every  reason  to  believe ; 
and  the  same  morbid  indifference  to  those 
pleasures  he  had  once  so  ardently  pursued 
still  contmued  to  be  professed  by  him  on  his 
return  to  England.  No  anchoret,  indeed, 
could  claim  for  himself  much  more  apathy 
towards  all  such  allurements  than  he  did  at 
that  period.  But  to  be  thm  saved  from 
temptation  was  a  dear-bought  safety,  and,  at 
the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  satiety  and  dis- 
gust are  but  melancholy  substitutes  for 
virtue. 

The  brig  of  war,  in  which  they  sailed, 
having  been  ordered  to  convoy  a  fleet  of 
small  merchant-men  to  Patras  and  Prevesa, 
they  remained,  for  two  or  three  days,  at 
anchor  off  the  former  place.  From  thence, 
proc^ding  to  their  ultunate  destination,  and 
catching  a  sunset  view  of  Missolonghi  in 
their  way,  they  landed,  on  the  «9th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  Prevesa. 

The  route  which  Lord  Byron  now  took 
through  Albania,  as  well  as  those  subsequent 
journeys  through  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
which  he  performed  in  company  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  may  be  traced,  by  such  as 
are  desirous  of  details  on  the  subject,  in  the 
account  which  the  latter  gentleman  has  given 
of  his  travels  ;  an  account  which,  interesting 
from  its  ovm  excellence  in  every  merit  that 
should  adorn  such  a  work,  becomes  still 
more  so  from  the  feeling  that  Lord  Byron 
is,  as  it  were,  present  through  its  pages,  and 
that  we  there  follow  his  first  youthfiil  foot- 
steps into  the  land  with  whose  name  he  has 
intertwined  his  own  for  ever.    As  I  am  en- 

^  Do  thou,  amidst  the  fair  white  walls. 
If  Cadis  yet  be  free. 
At  times,  firom  ont  her  latticed  lialls. 
Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ; 


abled,  however,  by  the  letters  of  the  noble 
poet  to  his  mother,  as  well  as  by  other,  still 
more  curious,  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time 
published,  to  ^ve  his  own  rapid  and  lively 
sketches  of  his  wanderincs,  I  shall  content 
myself,  afler  this  general  reference  to  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  with  such  occa- 
sional extracts  from  its  pages  as  may  throw 
light  upon  the  letters  of  nis  firiend. 


LrrrsR  40.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

**  Prevesa,  November  12. 1809. 
"  My  dear  Mother, 

**  I  have  now  been  some  time  in  Turkey : 
this  place  is  on  the  coast,  but  I  have  tra- 
versed the  interior  of  the  province  of  Albania 
on  a  visit  to  the  Pacha.  I  lefb  Malta  in  the 
Spider,  a  brig  of  war,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  in  eight  days  at  Prevesa. 
I  thence  have  been  about  150  miles,  as  far 
as  Tepaleen,  his  Highnesses  country  pdace, 
where  I  stayed  three  days.  The  name  of 
the  Pacha  is  AH,  and  he  is  considered  a  man 
of  the  first  abilities  :  he  governs  the  whole 
of  Albania  (the  ancient  filyricum),  Epirus, 
and  part  of  Macedonia.  His  son,  Vely 
Pacha,  to  whom  he  has  given  me  letters, 
governs  the  Morea,  and  has  ereat  influence  in 
Egypt ;  in  short,  he  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  When  I 
reached  Yanina,  the  capital,  after  ajoumey  of 
three  days  over  the  mountains,  through  a 
country  of  the  most  picturesaue  beauty,  I 
found  that  Ali  Pacha  was  with  nis  army  m  B- 
lyricum,  besieging  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  castle 
of  Berat.  He  had  heard  that  an  Englishman 
of  rank  was  in  his  dominions,  and  had  lefl 
orders  in  Yanina  with  the  commandant  to 
provide  a  house,  and  supply  me  with  every 
kind  of  necessary  gratis:  and,  though  I 
have  been  allowea  to  make  presents  to  the 
slaves,  &c.,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to 
pay  for  a  single  article  of  household  con- 
sumption. 

"I  rode  out  on  the  vizier's  horses,  and 
saw  the  palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons  : 
thev  are  splendid,  but  too  much  ornamented 
with  silk  and  gold.  I  then  went  over  the 
mountains  through  Zitza,  a  village  with  a 
Greek  monastery  (where  I  slept  on  my 
return),  in  the  most  beautiful  situation 
(always  excepting  Cintra,  in  Portugal)  I 
ever  beheld.  In  nine  days  I  reached  Te- 
paleen. Our  journey  was  much  prolonged 
by  the  torrents  that  had  fallen  from  the 
mountains,  and  intersected  the  roads.  I  shall 

"  Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 
Endear*d  by  dsiys  gone  by ; 
To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles. 
To  me  a  single  sigh,*'  &c.  Sec. 
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never  forget  the  wngiilar  scene  '  on  entering 
Tepaleen  at  five  in  the  ailemoon,  as  the  sun 
was  going  down.     It  brought  to  my  mind 

iwith  some  change  of  dress,  however)  Scott's 
escription  of  Branksome  Castle  in  his  Lat/, 
and  the  feudal  system.  ^  The  Albanians,  m 
their  dresses,  (the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  consistmg  of  a  long  white  kilt,  gold 
worked  cloak,  crimson  velvet  gold-l^ced 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver-mounted  pistols 
and  daggers,)  the  Tartars  with  their  high 
caps,  the  Turks  in  their  vast  pelisses  and 
turbans,  the  soldiers  and  black  slaves  with 
the  horses,  the  former  in  groups  in  an  im- 
mense large  open  gallery  in  firont  of  the 
palace,  the  latter  placed  in  a  kind  of  cloister 
below  it,  two  hundred  steeds  ready  capa- 
risoned to  move  in  a  moment,  couriers  en- 
teriu£  or  passing  out  with  the  despatches, 
the  kettle-drumb  beating,  boys  calling  the 
hour    firom    the   minaret  of  the  mosque. 


1  The  following  U  Mr.  Hobho«ue*s  leu  embdliihed 
description  of  Uais  scene  :~**  The  court  at  TepeUene, 
which  was  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  palace,  and  on 
the  other  two  sides  by  a  high  wall,  presented  us,  at  our 
first  entrance,  with  a  sight  something  like  what  we  might 
hare,  perhaps,  Iteheld  some  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
castle-yard  of  a  great  feudal  lord.  S<^diers,  with  their 
arms  piled  against  the  wall  near  them,  were  assembled 
in  different  parts  of  the  square ;  some  of  them  pacing 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  others  sitting  on 
the  ground  in  groups.  Sereral  horses,  completely  capa- 
risoned, were  leading  about,  whilst  others  were  neighing 
under  the  hands  of  the  grooms.  In  the  part  fkrthett 
from  the  dwelling,  preparations  were  making  for  the 
feast  of  the  night ;  and  sereral  kids  and  sheep  were  being 
dressed  by  cooks  who  were  themselves  half  armed. 
Every  thing  wore  a  most  martial  look,  though  not  ex- 
actly in  the  style  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  Christian 
general ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  most  com- 
mon dress,  without  shoes,  and  having  more  wUdneu  in 
their  air  and  manner  than  the  Albanians  we  had  before 
seen.** 

On  comparing  this  description,  which  is  itself  sufB- 
denUy  striking,  with  those  which  Lord  Byron  has  given 
of  the  same  scene,  t>oth  in  the  letter  to  his  mother,  and 
in  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  we  gain  some 
insight  into  the  process  by  which  imagination  devates, 
without  falsifying,  reality,  and  Cscts  become  brightened 
and  refined  into  poetry.  Ascending  ihnn  the  repre- 
sentation drawn  faithfliUy  on  the  spot  by  the  traveller, 
to  the  more  fanciful  arrangement  of  the  same  materials 
in  the  letter  of  the  poet,  we  at  length,  by  one  step  more, 
arrive  at  that  consummate,  idealised  picture,  the  result 
of  both  memory  and  invention  combined,  which  in  the 
following  splendid  stansas  is  presented  to  us :  — 

**  Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparations  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Withhi  a  palace,  and  without  a  fort : 

Here  men  of  every  clime  iq;>pear  to  make  resort. 

**  Richly  caparison*d,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store, 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adom*d  the  corrldorc ; 
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altogether,  with  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  building  itself  formed  a  new  and  de- 
lightful spectacle  to  a  stranger.^  I  was 
conducted  to  a  very  handsome  apartment, 
and  my  health  inquired  after  by  the  vixir's 
secretary,  *  iUla-mode  Turque !' 

"  The  next  day  I  was  introduced  to  All 
Pacha.  I  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  staff 
unifonn,  with  a  very  magnificent  sabre,  &c 
The  vizier  received  me  in  a  large  room  (Mved 
with  marble ;  a  fountain  was  playing  in  the 
centre ;  the  apartment  was  surrounded  bj 
scarlet  ottomans. «  He  received  me  standing, 
a  wonderfiil  compliment  fit>m  a  Mussulman, 
and  made  me  sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  I 
have  a  Greek  interpreter  for  general  use, 
but  a  physician  of  Ah*s  named  Femlario,  who 
understands  Latin,  acted  for  me  on  this  oc- 
casion. His  first  Question  was,  why,  at  so 
early  an  age,  I  left  my  country?^  —  (the 
TurKS  have  no  idea  of  travelling  for  amuse- 


And  oft-times  through  the  area's  edioing  door 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  away: 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor. 
Here  minc^  in  their  many-hued  array,  [of  d^. 

While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  annocmced  the  doM 

"  The  wild  Albanian,  klrtled  to  his  knee. 
With  shawLgirt  head  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fkir  to  see  s 
The  crinuon-scarfiBd  men  of  Maoedon ; 
The  Delhi,  with  hit  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son ; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 

Master  of  all  around—too  potent  to  be  meek, 

**  Are  mix'd,  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groups. 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  som?  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  grmmd ; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate ; 
Hark  I  f^ora  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 
The  Muezsin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 

**There  is  no  god  but  God  I— to  prayer— lo  I  Godii 
great !"*  CkOde Harold,  Canto  IL 

s  [See  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  1.  Scott's  Po- 
eUcal  Works,  vol.  vL  p.  49.  ed.  1833.] 

>  [**  In  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  Lord  Byron 
has  admirably  characterised  this  scene  as  he  saw  it  in  Ute 
seraglio  of  the  Virgin  at  Tepaleni.  His  pictures  are  as 
minutelyaccurate  hi  their  descriptive  details,  as  they  are 
splendid  and  imposhig  in  the  poetry  which  conveys  them 
to  the  eye  ^f  the  reader."— Dr.  Holland.] 

*  [**  In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 

Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose. 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  fl^hnoss  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose. 
Ali  recUned.  &c.  —  Childe  Harold^  c.  U.  st.  OS.] 

*  [**  We  told  him  the  desire  of  seehig  so  great  a  man 
as  himself.  *  Aye,'  returned  be,  *  did  you  ever  hear  of 
me  in  England  ? '  We,  of  course,  assured  hhn  that  he 
was  a  very  common  subiect  of  conversation  in  our 
country ;  and  he  seemed  by  no  means  inaccessible  to  the 
flattery."—  HoBflouss.] 
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TEPALEEN.  —  YANINA.  —  ALI  PACHA. 


ment).  He  then  said,  the  English  minister, 
Captain  Leake  \  had  told  him  I  was  of  a 
great  &mfly,  and  desired  his  respects  to  mv 
mother ;  wmch  I  now,  in  the  name  of  All 
Pacha,  present  to  you.  He  said  he  was 
certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth,  because  I  had 
small  ears,  curling  hair,  and  little  white 
hands  9,  and  expressed  himself  pleased  with 
my  appearance  and  garb.  He  told  me  to 
consder  him  as  a  fiither  whilst  I  was  in 
Turkey,  and  said  he  looked  on  me  as  his 
son.  Indeed,  he  treated  me  like  a  child, 
sending  me  almonds  and  sugared  sherbet, 
firoit  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a  day. 
He  begged  me  to  visit  him  often,  and  at  night, 
when  he  was  at  leisure.  I  then,  after  cc^Tee 
and  pipes,  retired  for  the  first  time.  I  saw 
hsn  thrice  afterwards.  It  is  singular,  that 
the  TuriLs,  who  have  no  hereditary  dignities, 
and  few  great  families,  except  the  Sultans, 
pay  so  nmch  respect  to  birtn ;  for  I  found 
my  pedigree  more  regarded  than  mv  title.^ 

**  To-day  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town 
of  Actium,  near  which  Antony  lost  the 
world,  in  a  small  bay,  where  two  fn^tes 
could  hanfly  manoeuvre :  a  broken  wall  is  the 
sole  remnant.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf 
stands  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  built  by  Au- 
gustas in  honour  of  his  victory.  Last  night 
I  was  at  a  Greek  marriage ;  but  this  and  a 
thousands  things  more  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  describe. 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow,  with  a  guard  of 

1  Liflotenant-Colooel  Leake,  F.R.S.,  anUior  of  •*  The 
Topoc^aphy  of  Atbeni,**  **  Besearcbet  in  Greece," 
**  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,**  ftc. 

3  In  th«  thapa  of  the  hands,  as  a  mark  of  high  birth, 
Lord  Byron  himself  had  as  implicit  lUth  as  the  Pacha: 
see  Us  note  on  the  line,  **  Though  on  more  MoroafA-^rctf 
or  lidrar  flagers,"  In  Don  Joan. 

*  A  few  wntcncet  are  here  and  elsewhere  omitted,  as 
baning  no  rdiereoee  to  Lord  Byron  liimself,  but  merely 
ooDtafning  some  particalars  relating  to  AU  and  his  grand- 
aona,  vlildi  m^  be  Coond  in  rarious  books  of  travels. 
AH  bad  not  forgotten  his  noble  guest  when  Dr.  Holland, 
a  few  yean  after,  Tisited  Albania:--**  I  mentioned  to 
Mm.  generally  (says  this  intelligent  traToUer),  Lord 
BjToa's  poctkal  description  of  Albania,  the  intereat  it 
had  exdted  in  England,  and  Mr.  Hobhoose's  Intended 
pobUcatioQ  of  his  trareU  in  the  same  country.  He 
seamed  plaased  with  these  circumstances,  and  stated  his 
ffeooQections  of  Lord  Byron.** 

*  [**  The  captain  wrung  his  hands,  and  wept  Being 
asked  what  he  could  do,  he  said  ho  could  do  nothing. 
*Coold  be  get  back  to  the  main  land?*— 'If  God 
chooacs,*  was  his  answer.  *  Could  he  make  GorAi  ?*~ 
*  If  God  chooses.*  In  short,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  request  he  would  give  up  the  management  of  the 
Teasel  to  the  Gredu.  He  said  he  would  give  it  to  any 
body.**—  HOBBOUSB.] 

*  I  hare  heard  the  poet'i  feUow-trareller  describe  this 
fMBarkable  Instance  of  his  coolness  and  courage  even 
MIO  more  strikingly  than  it  is  here  stated  by  himself. 
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fifty  men,  to  Patras  in  the  Morea,  and  thence 
to  Athens,  where  I  shall  winter.  Two  days 
ago  I  was  nearlv  lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of 
war,  owing  to  tne  ignorance  of  the  captain 
and  crew,  though  the  storm  was  not  violent. 
Fletcher  yelled  after  his  wife,  the  Greeks 
called  on  all  the  saints,  the  Mussulmans 
on  Alia;  the  captain  burst  into  tears  and 
ran  below  deck,  telling  us  to  call  on  God  ^ ; 
the  sails  were  split,  the  main-yard  shivered, 
the  wind  blowing  fresh,  the  night  setting  in, 
and  all  our  chance  was  to  make  Corfii, 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  French,  or  (as 
Fletcher  pathetically  termed  it)  *  a  watery 
grave.*  I  did  what  I  could  to  console  Flet- 
cher, but  finding  him  incorrigible,  wrapper! 
myself  up  in  my  Albanian  capote  (an  im- 
mense cloak),  and  lay  down  on  deck  to  wait 
the  worst.  *  I  have  learnt  to  philosophise 
in  my  travels ;  and  if  I  had  not,  complaint 
was  useless.  Luckily  the  wind  abated,  and 
only  drove  us  on  the  coast  of  Sub',  on  the 
mam  land,  where  we  landed,  and  proceeded, 
by  the  help  of  the  natives,  to  Prevesa  again  ; 
but  I  shall  not  trust  Turkish  saUors  in  future, 
though  the  Pacha  had  ordered  one  of  his 
own  ealliots  to  take  me  to  Patras.  I  am 
therefore  going  as  far  as  Missolonghi  by  land, 
and  there  have  only  to  cross  a  sm^  gulf  to 
get  to  Patras. 

"Fletcher's  next  epistle  will  be  full  of 
marvels.  We  were  one  night  lost  for  nine 
hours  in  the  mountains  in  a  thunder-storm  <^, 

Finding  that,  from  his  lameness,  he  was  unable  to  be  of 
any  service  in  the  exerUons  which  their  very  serious 
danger  called  for,  after  a  laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his 
valet,  he  not  only  wrapped  hims^  up  and  lay  down,  in 
the  manner  here  mentioned,  but,  when  their  dUBculties 
were  surmounted,  was  found  fiut  asleep* 

*  In  the  route  from  loannlna  to  ZItza,  Mr.  Hobhouse 
and  the  secretary  of  All,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, bad  rode  on  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
arrived  at  the  village  Just  as  the  evening  set  in.  After 
describing  the  sort  of  hovel  in  which  they  were  to  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  Mr.  Hobhouse  thus  con- 
tinues:  — '*  Vadlly  was  despatQhed  into  the  village  to 
procure  eggs  and  fowls,  that  would  be  ready,  as  we 
thought,  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  party.  But  an  hour 
passed  away  and  no  one  appeared.  It  was  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  storm  had  increased  to  a  fiiry  I  had  never  before, 
and,  indeed,  have  never  since,  seen  equalled.  The  roof 
of  our  hgvel  shook  imder  the  clattering  torrents  and  gusU 
of  wind.  The  thunder  roared,  as  it  seemed,  without  any 
intermission  ;  for  the  echoes  of  one  peal  had  not  ceased 
to  roll  in  the  mountains,  before  another  tremendous 
crash  burst  over  our  heads  \  whilst  the  plains  and  the 
distant  hills  (visible  through  the  cracks  of  the  cabin)  ap« 
peared  in  a  perpetual  blase.  The  tempest  was  altogether 
terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jove )  and  the  pea- 
sants, no  less  reUgious  than  their  ancestors,  confessed 
their  alarm.  The  women  wept,  and  the  men,  calling  on 
the  name  of  God,  crossed  themaelvea  at  every  repeated 
peal. 

•*  We  were  very  uneasy  that  the  party  did  not  arrive ; 

but  the  secretary  assured  me  that  the  guides  knew  every 
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and  since  nearly  wrecked.  In  both  cases 
Fletcher  was  sorely  bewildered,  from  ap- 
prehensions of  famine  and  banditti  in  the 
first,  and  drowning  in  the  second  instance. 
His  eyes  were  a  httle  hurt  bv  the  lightning, 
or  crying  (I  don't  know  which),  but  are  now 
recover^.  When  you  write,  acldress  to  me  at 
Mr.  Strane's,  English  consul,  Patras,  Morea. 

"  I  could  tell  you  I  know  not  how  many 
incidents  that  I  think  would  amuse  you,  but 
they  crowd  on  my  mind  as  much  as  they 
would  swell  my  paper,  and  I  can  neither 
arrange  them  in  the  one,  nor  put  them  down 
on  the  other,  except  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
I  like  the  Albanians  much ;  they  are  not  all 
Turks;  some  tribes  are  Christians.  But 
their  religion  makes  little  difference  in  their 
manner  or  conduct.  They  are  esteemed  the 
best  troops  in  the  Turkish  service.  I  lived 
on  my  route,  two  days  at  once,  and  three 
days  again,  in  a  barrack  at  Salora,  and  never 
found  soldiers  so  tolerable,  thou^  I  have 
been  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
and  seen  Spanish,  French,  Sicilian,  and 
British  troops  in  abundance.  I  have  had 
nothing  stolen,  and  was  always  welcome  to 
their  provision  and  milk.  Not  a  week  a^ 
an  Albanian  chief,  Tevery  village  has  its 
chief,  who  is  called  Primate,)  after  helping 
us  out  of  the  Turkish  galley  in  her  distress, 
feeding  us,  and  lodging  my  suite,  consist- 
ing of  Fletcher,  a  Greek,  two  Athenians,  a 
Greek  priest,  and  my  companion,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  refused  any  compensation  but  a 
written  paper  stating  that  I  was  well  re- 
.  ceived ;  ana  when  I  pressed  him  to  accept 
a  few  sequins,  *  No.  he  replied ;  *  I  wish 
you  to  love  me,  not  to  pay  roe.*  These  are 
his  words. 

"  It  is  astonlHhing  how  far  money  goes  in 
this  country.     While  I  was  in  the  capital  I 

part  of  the  country,  at  did  also  hit  own  servant,  who  was 
wkh  them,  and  that  they  had  certainly  taken  shelter  in  a 
Tillage  at  an  hour's  distance.  Kot  being  satisfied  with 
tbe  conjecture,  I  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted  on  the  hill 
above  the  village,  and  some  muskets  to  be  discharged : 
this  was  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  storm  had  not  abated. 
I  lay  down  in  my  great  coat ;  but  all  sleeping  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  any  pauses  in  the  tempest  were  tilled  up 
by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  shouting  of  the  shep- 
herds In  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

"  A  litUe  after  midnight,  a  man,  panting  and  pale,  and 
drenched  with  rain,  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  between 
crying  and  roaring,  with  a  profusion  of  action,  communi- 
ei^ed  something  to  the  secretary,  of  which  I  understood 
only—  that  they  had  all  fallen  down.  1  learnt,  however, 
that  no  accident  had  happened,  except  the  falling  of  the 
luggage  horses,  and  losing  their  way,  nnd  that  they  were 
DOW  waiting  for  fVesh  horses  and  guides.  Ten  were 
tmmadiately  sent  to  them,  together  with  several  men  with 
pine-torches ;  but  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing that  we  heard  they  were  approaching,  and  my  friend, 
with  the  prieat  and  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our  hut 
before  three. 
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had  nothing  to  pay  by  the  vizier's  order ; 
but  since,  though  I  have  generally  had 
sixteen  horses,  and  generally  six  or  seven 
men,  the  expense  has  not  been  ka/fas  much 
as  staying  only  three  weeks  in  Mafta,  though 
Sir  A.  Ball,  the  governor,  gave  me  a  house 
for  nothing,  and  I  had  only  (me  servant.  By 
the  by,  I  expect  Hanson  to  remit  regulariy ; 
for  I  am  not  about  to  stay  in  this  province 
for  ever.  Let  him  write  to  me  at  Afr. 
Strane's,  English  consul,  Patras.  Tlie  &ct 
is,  the  fertility  of  the  plains  is  wonderful,  and 
specie  is  scarce,  which  makes  this  remarkable 
cneapness.  I  am  ^ing  to  Athens,  to  study 
modem  Greek,  which  differs  much  from  the 
ancient,  though  radically  similar.  I  have  no 
desire  to  return  to  England,  nor  shall  I, 
unless  compelled  by  f3)solute  want,  and 
Hanson's  neglect ;  but  I  shall  not  enter  into 
Asia  for  a  year  or  two,  as  I  have  much  to 
see  in  Greece,  and  I  may  perhaps  cross  into 
Africa,  at  least  the  Egyptian  part.  Fletchff, 
like  all  Englishmen,  is  very  much  dissati^ed, 
though  a  little  reconciled  to  the  Turks  by  a 
present  of  eighty  piastres  from  the  vizier, 
which,  if  you  consider  every  thing,  and  the 
value  of  specie  here,  is  nearly  worth  ten 
guineas  English.  He  has  suffered  nothing 
but  from  cold,  heat,  and  vermin,  which  those 
who  lie  in  cottages  and  cross  mountains  in  a 
cold  country  must  undergo,  and  of  which  I 
have  equally  partaken  with  himself;  but  he 
is  not  valiant,  and  is  afraid  of  robbers  and 
tempests.  I  have  no  one  to  be  remembered 
to  in  England,  and  wish  to  hear  nothing  from 
it,  but  that  you  are  well,  and  a  letter  or  two 
on  business  from  Hanson,  whom  you  may 
tell  to  write.  I  will  write  when  I  can,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  me, 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  Byron." 


"  I  now  learnt  from  hbn  tlaat  they  had  lost  their  way 
from  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  when  not  above 
three  miles  from  the  village ;  and  that,  after  wandi^ing 
up  and  down  in  total  ignorance  of  their  position,  they 
had,  at  last,  stopped  near  s<nne  Turkish  tombstones  and 
a  torrent,  which  they  saw  by  the  flashes  of  UgfabilBg. 
They  had  been  thus  exposed  for  nine  hours ;  and  tbe 
guides,  so  far  teem  assisting  them,  only  augmented  tbe 
confusion,  by  running  away,  after  being  threatened  with 
death  by  George  the  dragoman,  who,  in  an  agony  of  rage 
and  fear,  and,  without  giving  any  warning,  fired  off  both 
his  pistols,  and  drew  ih>m  the  English  servant  an  in- 
voluntary scream  of  horror,  for  he  fanded  they  were 
beset  by  robbers. 

''  I  had  not,  as  you  have  seen,  witnessed  the  distressing 
part  of  this  adventure  myself ;  but  from  the  lively  picture 
drawn  of  it  by  my  friend,  and  from  the  exaggerated  de- 
scriptions of  George,  I  fancied  myself  a  good  judge  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  should  consider  this  to  liave  been 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  few  adventures  that 
befell  either  of  us  during  our  tour  in  Turkey.  It  was 
long  before  we  ceased  to  talk  of  the  thunder.storm  in  the 
plain  of  Zitza." 
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About  w  ^dle  of  November,  the  young 
traTeller  took  his  departure  from  Prevesa 
(the  place  where  the  forgoing  letter  was 
writt^i},  and  proceeded,  attended  by  his 
guard  of  fifty  Albanians  %  through  Acarnania 
and  iEtolia,  towards  the  Morea. 

"  And  tfaerdbre  did  be  take  a  trusty  band 
To  trarene  Acarnanla't  forest  wide. 
In  var  w^  season'd,  and  witb  labours  tann*d, 
TOI  be  did  greet  wbite  Acheious*  tide. 

And  from  bis  furtber  bank  £toUa*s  wolds  espied." 
ChiUe  Harold^  Canto  11. 

His  description  of  the  night-scene  at 
Utraikey  (a  small  place  situated  in  one  of 
the  bays  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta)  is,  no  doubt, 
viridly  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader  of 
these  pages;  nor  will  it  diminish  their 
enjoyment  df  the  wild  beauties  of  that 
picture  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
circumstances  on  whicn  it  was  founded,  in 
the  following  animated  details  of  the  same 
scene  by  his  fellow-trayeller  :  — 

**  In  the  evening  the  gates  were  seciured, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our 
AlbanJans.  A  goat  was  killed  and  roasted 
whole,  and  four  fires  were  kindled  in  the 
yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  them- 
selves in  parties.  After  eating  and  drinking, 
the  greater  part  of  them  assembled  round 
the  laigest  of  the  fires,  and  whilst  ourselves 
and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated  on 
the  ground,  danced  round  the  blaze  to  their 
own  songs,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
bat  with  an  astonishing  energy.  All  their 
songs  were  relations  of  some  robbing  exploits. 
One  of  them,  which  detained  them  more 
than  an  hour,  b^an  thus  : — *  When  we  set 
out  from  Parga  there  were  sixty  of  us :' — 
then  came  the  burden  of  the  verse, 

••  •  Robbers  aU  at  Parga  I 
Bobbers  all  at  Parga  I 

*  *  KXtfrut  00n  Tlm^ym  1 
KXiiprus  rti  IlMfro  '* 

And  as  they  roared  out  this  stave  they 
whirled  round  the  fire,  dropped  and  re- 
bounded from  their  knees,  and  again  whirled 
round  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated. 
The  rippling  of  the  waves  upon  the  pebbly 
loargin  where  we  were  seated  filled  up  the 
pauses  of  the  song  with  a  milder  and  not 
more  monotonous  music.  The  night  was 
Tery  dark,  but  by  the  flashes  of  the  fires  we 
cai^t  a  dimpse  of  the  woods,  the  rocks, 
and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the  wild 
a{^)earance  of  the  dancers,  presented  us 
with  a  scene  that  would  have  made  a  fine 

I  Mr.  Hobboose,  I  tbink,  makes  tbe  number  of  this 
^aard  bat  tbirt^-seren,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  rates  tbem  at  forty. 

*  **  Ob,  tbou  Parnassus  I  whom  I  now  surrey, 
Nol  in  the  firensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye. 


picture  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the 
author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho." 

Having  traversed  Acamania,  the  travellers 
passed  to  the  iBtolian  side  of  the  Acheious, 
and  on  the  21st  of  November  reached  Mis- 
solonghL  And  here,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pause,  and  send  a  moumfiil  thought  forward 
to  the  visit  which,  fifteen  ^ears  after,  he  paid 
to  this  same  spot,  when,  m  the  fiiU  meridian 
both  of  his  age  and  fame,  he  came  to  lav 
down  his  life  as  the  champion  of  that  land, 
through  which  he  now  wandered  a  stripling 
and  a  stranger.  Ck>uld  some  spirit  have 
here  revealed  to  him  the  events  of  that  in- 
terval,— have  shown  him,  on  the  one  side, 
the  triumphs  that  awaited  him,  the  power 
his  varied  genius  would  acquire  over  all 
hearts,  alike  to  elevate  or  depress,  to  darken 
or  illuminate  them,  —  and  then  place,  on 
the  other  side,  all  the  penalties  or  this  gift, 
the  waste  and  wear  of  the  heart  through  the 
imagination,  the  havoc  of  that  perpetiud  fire 
witmn,  which,  while  it  dazzles  others,  con- 
sumes the  possessor,  —  the  invidiousness  of 
such  an  elevation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
and  the  revenge  they  take  on  him  who  com- 
pels them  to  look  up  to  it, — tuouid  he,  it 
may  be  asked,  have  welcomed  dory  on  such 
conditions?  would  he  not  rather  have  felt 
that  the  purchase  was  too  costly,  and  that 
such  wamre  with  an  ungratefiil  world,  while 
living,  would  be  ill  recompensed  even  by  the 
immortality  it  might  award  him  afterwards  ? 

At  Missolonghi  he  dismissed  his  whole 
band  of  Albanians,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  named  Dervish,  whom  he  took  into  his 
service,  and  who,  with  Basilius,  the  at- 
tendant allotted  him  by  Ali  Pacha,  continued 
with  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  sta^  in 
the  East.  AfUr  a  residence  of  near  a  fort- 
night at  Patras,  he  next  directed  his  course 
to  Vostizza, — on  approaching  which  town 
the  snowy  peak  of  Parnassus,  towering  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  first  broke  on  his 
eyes ;  and  in  two  days  after,  among  the 
sacred  hollows  of  Delphi,  the  stanzas,  with 
which  that  vision  had  inspired  him,  were 
written.'^ 

It  was  at  this  time,  that,  in  riding  along 
the  sides  of  Parnassus,  he  saw  an  unusually 
large  flight  of  eagles  in  the  air, — a  pheno- 
menon which  seems  to  have  affected  his 
imagination  with  a  sort  of  poetical  super- 
stition, as  he,  more  than  once,  recurs  to  the 
circumstance  in  his  journals.  Thus,  *'  Going 
to  the  fountain  of  Delphi  (Castri)  m  1809, 
I  saw  a  flight  of  twelve  eagles  (H.  says  they 


Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 

In  tbe  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  !" 

ChOde  Harold^  Canto  I. 
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were  vultures — at  least  in  conversation), 
and  I  seized  the  omen.  On  the  day  before 
I  composed  the  lines  to  Parnassus  (in  Childe 
Harold),  and,  on  beholding  the  birds,  had  a 
hope  that  Apollo  had  accepted  my  homage. 
I  have  at  least  had  the  name  and  fame  of  a 
poet  during  the  poetical  part  of  life  (from 
twenty  to  thirty) ;  —  whether  it  will  Icut  is 
another  matter.** 

He  has  also,  in  reference  to  this  joumej 
from  Patras,  related  a  little  anecdote  of  his 
own  sportsmanship,  which,  by  all  but  sports- 
men, will  be  thought  creditable  to  his 
humanity.  "  The  last  bird  I  ever  fired  at 
was  an  eaglet,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  near  Vostizza.  It  was  only 
wounded,  and  I  tried  to  save  it, — the  eye 
was  so  bright.  But  it  pined,  and  died  in  a 
few  days ;  and  I  never  did  since,  and  never 
will,  attempt  the  death  of  another  bird." 

To  a  traveller  in  Greece,  there  are  few 
things  more  remarkable  than  the  diminutive 
extent  of  those  countries,  which  have  filled 
such  a  wide  space  in  fame.  "  A  man  might 
very  easily,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  at  a 
moderate  pace  ride  from  Livadia  to  Thebes 
and  back  ajrain  between  break&st  and  din- 
ner ;  and  £e  tour  of  all  Bceotia  might  cer- 
tainly be  made  in  two  days  without  baggage.** 
Havmg  visited,  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  we  fountains  of  Memoir  and  Oblivion 
at  Livadia,  and  the  haunts  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes,  the  travellers  at  length 
turned  towards  Athens,  the  city  of  their 
dreams,  and,  after  crossing  Mount  Cithsron, 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Phyle,  on  the 
evening  of  Christmas-day,  1809. 

Though  the  poet  has  left,  in  his  own 
verses,  an  ever-during  testimony  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  now  contemplated 
the  scenes  around  him,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that,  to  superficial  observers.  Lord 
Byron  at  Athens  might  have  appeared  an 
untouched  spectator  of  much  that  throws 
ordinary  travellers  into,  at  least,  verbal 
raptures.  For  pretenders  of  every  sort, 
whether  in  taste  or  morals,  he  entertained, 
at  all  times,  the  most  profound  contempt ; 
and  if,  frequently,  his  real  feelings  of  ad- 
miration disguised  themselves  under  an 
afiected  tone  of  indifference  and  mockery,  it 
was  out  of  pure  hostility  to  the  cant  of  those, 
who,  he  well  knew,  praised  without  any  feel- 
ing at  all.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  while 
he  thus  justly  despised  the  raptures  of  the 
common  herd  of  travellers,  there  were  some 
pursuits,  even  of  the  intelligent  and  tasteful. 


1  The  pauage  of  Harrb,  Indeed,  oontatns  the  pith  of 
the  whole  itaiua:  — "  KotwithsUndlng  the  Tuioat  for- 
tone  of  Athens,  as  a  dty,  Attica  b  stUl  famous  for  olires, 
and  Mount  Hymettus  for  hooey.    Human  InstltutioDs 


in  wliich  he  took  but  very  little  interest 
With  the  antiquarian  and  conncnsseor  he 
sympathies  were  few  and  feeble : — "  I  am 
not  a  collector,**  he  says,  in  one  of  his  notes 
on  Childe  Harold,  '*  nor  an  admirer  of  coU 
lections.**  For  antiquities,  indeed,  uiia»- 
sociated  with  high  names  and  deeds,  he  had 
no  value  whatever ;  and  of  works  of  art  be 
was  content  to  admire  the  general  effect, 
without  professing,  or  aiming  at,  any  know- 
ledge of  the  details  It  was  to  nature,  in 
her  lonely  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  or 
as  at  Athens,  shining,  unchanged,  amons  the 
ruins  of  glory  and  of  art,  that  the  true  f&vid 
homage  of  his  whole  soul  was  paid.  In  the 
few  notices  of  his  travels,  appended  to  Childe 
Harold,  we  find  the  sites  and  scenery  of  the 
different  places  he  visited  fiu*  more  fcmdly 
dwelt  upon  than  their  classic  or  historical 
associations.  To  the  valley  of  Zitza  he  re- 
verts, both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  a  mudi 
warmer  recollection  than  to  Ddphi  or  the 
Troad ;  and  the  plain  of  Athens  itself  is 
chiefly  praised  by  him  as  "  a  more  glorioDS 
prospect  than  even  CHntra  or  IstamboL* 
Where,  indeed,  could  Nature  assert  audi 
cldms  to  his  worship  as  in  scenes  like  these, 
where  he  beheld  her  blooming,  in  inde- 
structible beaut}%  amid  the  wreck  of  all  that 
man  deems  most  worthy  of  duratioo? 
**  Human  institutions,**  says  Harris,  **  pcridi, 
but  Nature  is  permanent  :** — or,  as  Lord 
Bjron  has  amplified  this  thought  ^  in  one  of 
his  most  splendid  passages : — 

**  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  cngs  as  wfld  ; 
Sweet  are  thy  grores.  and  Terdant  are  thy  aetdt. 
Thine  olire  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honeyed  wealth  Hymettas  yieldt ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fbrtress  builds. 
The  f^ee-bom  wanderer  of  thy  monntain-«ir ; 
ApoUo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare  ; 

Art,  Glory.  Freedom  ikil,  but  Nature  stiU  to  Ikir.** 

CkOde  Haroid,  Caato  It 

At  Athens,  on  this  his  first  visit,  he  made 
a  stay  of  between  two  and  three  months, 
not  a  day  of  which  he  let  pass  without  em- 
ploying some  of  its  hours  in  visiting  the 
grand  monuments  of  ancient  genius  around 
him,  and  calling  up  the  spirit  of  o^er  times 
among  their  ruins.  He  made  frequently, 
too,  excursions  to  different  parts  of  Attica ; 
and  it  was  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Cope  Co- 
lonna,  at  this  time,  that  he  was  near  being 
seized  by  a  party  of  Mainotes,  who  woe 
lying  hid  in  the  caves  under  the  cliff*  of 
Minerva  Sunias.     These  pirates,  it  appears, 

perish,  but  Nature  to  permanent.'* — Pkiloiog.  B^mM«$. 
~I  recollect  baring  once  pointed  out  thto  coiaddenoe  to 
Lord  Byron,  but  he  assured  me  Chat  he  had  oerer  etea 
seen  thu  work  of  Harrto. 
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were  only  deterred  from  attacking  him  (as  a 
Greek,  who  was  then  their  prisoner,  in- 
formed him  afterwards)  by  a  supposition 
that  the  two  Albanians,  whom  they  saw  at- 
tending him,  were  but  part  of  a  complete 
guard  he  had  at  hand. 

In  addition  to  all  the  magic  of  its  names 
and  scenes,  the  city  of  Minerva  possessed 
another  sort  of  attraction  for  the  poet,  to 
which,  wherever  he  went,  his  heart,  or 
rather  imagination,  was  but  too  sensible. 
Hb  pretty  song,  "  Bfaid  of  Athens,  ere  we 
part  \'*  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
ddest  daughter  of  the  Qreek  lady  at  whose 
bouse  he  lodged ;  and  that  the  fair  Athenian, 
when  he  composed  these  verses,  may  have 
been  the  tenant,  for  the  time  being,  of  his 
£mcy,  is  highly  possible.  Theodora  Macri, 
his  hostess,  was  the  widow  of  the  late  En- 
dish  vice-consul,  and  derived  a  livelihood 
worn  letting,  chiefly  to  English  travellers, 
the  apartments  which  Lord  B^ron  and  his 
friend  now  occupied,  and  of  which  the  latter 
gentleman  gives  us  the  following  description : 
*—  **  Our  lodgings  consisted  of  a  sitting-room 
and  two.  bed-rooms,  opening  into  a  court- 
yard, where  there  were  five  or  six  lemon- 
trees,  fit>m  which,  during  our  residence  in 
the  place,  was  plucked  the  fruit  that  season* 
ed  toe  pilaf,  and  other  national  dishes  served 
up  at  our  frugal  table." 

The  &me  of  an  illustrious  poet  is  not 
ccmfined  to  his  own  person  and  writings,  but 
imparts  a  share  of  its  splendour  to  whatever 
has  been,  even  remotely,  connected  with 
him ;  and  not  only  ennobles  the  objects  of 
his  friendships,  his  loves,  and  even  his 
likings,  but  on  every  spot  where  he  has  so- 
journed through  life  leaves  traces  of  its 
li^t  that  do  not  easily  pass  away.  Little 
did  the  Biaid  of  Athens,  while  listening  in- 
nocently to  the  compliments  of  the  young 
Englishman,  foresee  that  a  day  would  come 
when  he  should  make  her  name  and  home 
BO  cdehrated  that  travellers,  on  their  return 
from  Greece,  would  find  few  things  more 
interestms  to  their  hearers  than  such  details 
of  herselfand  her  family  as  the  following : — 
"Our  servant,  who  had  gone  before  to 
procure  accommodation,  met  us  at  the  gate, 
and  conducted  us  to  Theodora  Macri,  the 
Consulina's,  where  we  at  present  live.  This 
lady  is  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  has 
three  lovely  daughters ;  the  eldest  cele- 
brated for  lier  b€^ut}%  and  said  to  be  the 
subject  of  those  stanzas  by  Lord  Byron,  — 
**  *  Ifald  of  Athens,  ere  we  part. 

Give,  oh»  give  me  back  my  heart  I*  &c. 

"  At  Orchomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple 


CSce  WorU,  p.  545.] 


of  the  Graces,  I  was  tempted  to  exclaim, 
•Whither  have  the  Graces  fledV  —  Little 
did  I  expect  to  find  them  here.    Yet  here 
comes  one  of  them  with  golden  cups  and 
cofiee,  and  another  with  a  lK)ok.    The  book 
is  a  register  of  names,  some  of  which  are 
far  sounded  by  the  voice  of  fame.    Among 
them  is  Lord  Byron's,  connected  with  some 
lines  which  I  shall  send  you :  — 
**  *  Fair  Albion.  tmiUng,  sees  hor  son  depart. 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art ; 
Noble  his  object,  gtortous  his  aim. 
He  comet  to  Athens,  and  he—  writes  his  name.* 

"  The  counterpoise  by  Lord  Byron ;  — 

*'  *  This  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown. 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own ; 
But  yet  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse. 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse.* 

**The  mention  of  the  three  Athenian 
Graces  will,  I  can  foresee,  rouse  your  cu- 
riosity, and  fire  your  imagination ;  and  I 
may  despair  of  your  further  attention  till  I 
attempt  to  give  you  some  description  of 
them.  Their  apartment  is  immediately  op- 
posite to  ours  ;  and  if  you  could  see  them,  as 
we  do  now,  through  the  ^ntly  waving  aro- 
matic plants  before  our  window,  you  would 
leave  your  heart  in  Athens. 

"  Theresa,  the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catinco, 
and  Mariana,  are  of  middle  stature.  On 
the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a  red 
Albanian  skull-cap,  with  a  blue  tassel  spread 
out  and  fastened  down  like  a  star.  Near 
the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap,  is  a 
handkerchief  of  various  colours  bound  round 
their  temples.  The  youngest  wears  her 
hair  loose,  falling  on  her  Moulders,  —  the 
hair  behind  descending  down  the  back  nearly 
to  the  waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk. 
The  two  eldest  generally  have  their  hair 
bound,  and  fristened  under  the  handkerchief. 
Their  upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  fur, 
hanging  loose  down  to  the  ankles :  below  is 
a  handOcerchief  of  muslin  covering  the  bosom 
and  terminating  at  the  waist,  which  is  short ; 
under  that,  a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a  gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins, 
falling  in  front  in  graceful  negligence;  — 
white  stockings  and  yellow  slippers  complete 
their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black, 
or  dark  hair  and  eyes ;  their  visa^  oval, 
and  complexion  somewhat  pale,  with  teeth 
of  dazzhng  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  in- 
clined to  aquiline.  The  youngest,  Bda- 
riana,  is  very  fair,  her  face  not  so  finely 
rounded,  but  has  a  gayer  expression  than 
her  sisters*,  whose  countenances,  except 
when  the  conversation  has  something  of 
mirth  in,  it  may  be  said  to  be  rather  pensive. 
Their  persons  are  elegant,  and  their  manners 
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pleasing  and  lady  like,  such  as  would  be 
fascinating  in  any  country.  They  possess 
veiY  considerable  powers  of  conversation, 
and  their  minds  seem  to  be  more  instructed 
than  those  of  the  Greek  women  in  general. 
With  such  attractions  it  would,  indeed,  be 
remarkable,  if  they  did  not  meet  with  great 
attentions  from  the  travellers  who  occa- 
sionally are  resident  in  Athens.  They  sit 
in  the  eastern  style,  a  little  reclined,  with 
their  limbs  gathered  under  them  on  the 
divan,  and  without  shoes.  Their  employ- 
ments are  the  needle,  tambouring,  and  read- 
ing. 

**  I  have  said  that  I  saw  these  Grecian 
beauties  through  the  waving  aromatic  plants 
before  their  window.  This,  perhaps,  has 
raised  your  imagination  somewhat  too  high, 
in  r^ard  to  their  condition.  You  may  have 
supposed  their  dwelling  to  have  every  attri- 
bute of  eastern  luxurj'.  The  golden  cups, 
too,  may  have  thrown  a  little  witchery  over 
your  excited  fancy.  Confess,  do  you  not 
imagine  that  the  doors 

**  *  Self-opeD*d  into  hall*,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia's  land  ; 
Sofk  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretched  around  in  seemly  band. 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head. 

So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full  swelling  bed  ? ' 

'*  You  will  shortly  perceive  the  propriety 
of  my  delaying,  till  now,  to  inform  you  that 
the  aromatic  plants  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  few  ge- 
raniums and  Grecian  balms,  and  that  the 
room  in  which  the  ladies  sit  is  quite  unfur- 
nished, the  walls  neither  painted  nor  deco- 
rated by  *  cunning  hand.'  xhen,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  Graces  had  I  told  you 
sooner  that  a  single  room  is  all  they  have, 
save  a  little  closet  and  a  kitchen?  You 
see  how  careful  I  have  been  to  make  the 
first  impression  good  ;  not  that  they  do  not 
merit  every  praise,  but  that  it  is  m  man's 
august  and  elevated  nature  to  think  a  little 
slightingly  of  merit,  and  even  of  beauty,  if 
not  supported  by  some  worldly  show.  Now 
I  shall  commumcate  to  you  a  secret,  but  in 
the  lowest  whisper. 

"  These  ladies,  since  the  death  of  the 
consul,  their  father,  depend  on  strangers 
living  in  their  sfmre  room  and  closet,  — 
which  we  now  occupy.  But,  though  so 
poor,  their  virtue  shines  as  conspicuously  as 
their  beauty. 

"  Not  all  the  wealth  of  the  East,  or  the 
complimentary  lays  even  of  the  first  of  Eng- 
land's poets,  could  render  them  so  truly 
worthy  of  love  and  admiration."  > 

>  Trarels  in  Italy,  Greece,  &c.  by  the  late  accomplished 
artist,  H.  W.  Williams.  Esq. 


CHAPTER  X. 
1810—1811. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  ATHENS. — SHTRNA. — 
COMPLETION  OF  THE  SECOND  CAJfTO 
OF  CHILDE  HAROLD.  —  VISIT  TO  THE 
RUINS  OF  EPHESUS — AND  TO  THE  TROAD 

—  SESTOS  AND  ABYDOS.  —  SWIMMING 
EXPLOIT.  —  CONSTANTINOPLE. EXCUR- 
SION THROUGH   THE    BOSPBORUS   TO  THE 

BLACK  SEA.  —  VISIT  TO  CORINTH. TOUR 

OF  THE  MOREA. — VISIT  TO  VELAT  PACHA. 

—  RETURN   TO  ATHENS. RESIDENCE  AT 

THE    FRANCISCAN    CONVENT. STUDIES. 

—  "HINTS  FROM  HORACE."  —  *' CURSE  OF 
MINERVA."  —  RETURN  TO  ENGLAN'D. 

Ten  weeks  had  flown  r^idly  away,  when 
the  unexpected  offer  of  a  passage  in  an 
English  sloop  of  war  to  Smyrna  induced  the 
travellers  to  make  immediate  prmarations 
for  departure,  and,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
they  reluctantly  took  leave  of  Athens.  — 
"  Passing,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  **  through 
the  gate  leading  to  the  Piraeus,  we  struck 
into  the  olive-wood  on  the  road  poing  to 
Salamis,  galloping  at  a  quick  pace,  m  order 
to  rid  ourselves,  by  hurry,  of  the  pain  of 
parting."  He  adds,  "  We  could  not  refrain 
from  looking  back,  as  we  passed  r^idly  to 
the  shore,  and  we  continued  to  direct  our 
eyes  towards  the  spot,  where  we  had  caught 
the  last  glimpse  of  the  Theseum  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  through  the  vistas 
in  the  woods,,  for  many  minutes  afber  the 
citv  and  the  Acropolis  had  been  totally 
hidden  from  our  view." 

At  Sm}Tna  Lord  Bjrron  took  up  his  rea- 
dence  in  the  house  of  the  consul-general^  and 
remained  there,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  days  employed  in  a  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  Ephesus,  till  the  11th  of  April.  It  was 
during  this  time,  as  appears  from  a  memo- 
randum of  his  own«  that  the  two  first  cantos 
of  Childe  Harold,  which  he  had  begun  fire 
months  before  at  loannina,  were  completed. 
The  memorandum  alluded  to,  which  I  find 
prefixed  to  his  original  manuscript  of  the 
poem,  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  Byron,  loannina  in  Albania. 
Begun  October  31st»  1809 ; 
Concluded  Canto  2d.  Smyrna, 
March  28th.  1810. 

**  Byron.** 

From  Sm}Tna  the  only  letter,  at  all  intov 
esting,  which  1  am  enabled  to  present  to  the 
reader,  is  the  following ;  — 
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Lkttib  41.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

"  Smynu,  Bfarch  19. 1810. 
"Dear  Mother, 

•*  I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter ;  but 
as  I  tnow  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  receive 
any  intelligence  of  my  movements,  pray  ac- 
cept  what  I  can  ave.  I  have  traversed  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece,  besides  Epinis,  &c. 
ac,  resided  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  and  am 
now  on  the  Asiatic  side  on  my  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. I  have  just  retumeid  £rom  viewing 
the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  a  day's  journey  from 
Smyrna.  I  presume  you  nave  received  a 
long  letter  I  vn'ote  mm  Albania,  with  an 
account  of  my  reception  b^  the  Pacha  of 
the  province. 

"  When  I  arrive  at  Constantinople,  I  shall 
determine  whether  to  proceed  into  Persia  or 
return,  which  latter  I  do  not  wish,  if  I  can 
avoid  it.  But  I  have  no  intelligence  from 
Mr.  Hanson,  and  but  one  letter  fix>m  yourself. 
I  shall  stand  in  need  of  remittances  whether 
I  proceed  or  return.  I  have  written  to  him 
rq)eatedly,  that  he  may  not  plead  ignorance 
of  my  atuation  for  neglect.  I  can  give  you 
no  account  of  any  thing,  for  I  have  not  time 
or  opportunity,  the  frigate  sailing  immediately. 
Indeed  the  further  I  go  the  more  my  laziness 
increases,  and  my  aversion  to  letter-writing 
becomes  more  confirmed.  I  have  written  to 
no  one  but  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Hanson,  and 
these  are  communications  of  business  and 
i  doty  rather  than  of  inclination. 

"  Fletcher  is  very  much  disgusted  with  his 
fiidgues,  though  he  has  imdergone  nothing 
that  I  have  not  shared.  He  is  a  poor 
creature ;  indeed  EnsUsh  servants  are  de- 
testable travellers.  I  nave,  besides  him,  two 
Albanian  soldiers  and  a  Greek  interpreter ; 
allexcellentin  their  way.  Greece,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  is  delightfiil ;  — 
cloudless  skies  and  lovely  landscapes.  But 
I  must  reserve  all  account  of  my  adven- 
tures tin  we  meet.  I  keep  no  journal,  but 
my  friend  Hobhouse  scribbles  incessantly. 
Pray  take  care  of  Murray  and  Robert,  and 
teU  the  boy  it  is  the  most  fortunate  thing 
for  him  that  he  did  not  accompany  me 
to  Turkey.  Cohsider  this  as  merely  a  notice 
of  my  safety,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

"  Byron." 

On  the  11th  of  April  he  left  Smyrna  in 
the  Salsette  frigate,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  ambassador,  Mr.  Adair,  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  after  an  exploratory  visit  to  the 
nuns  of  Troas,  arrived,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  month,  in  the  Dardanelles.  — 
While  the  nrigate  was  at  anchor  in  these 
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straits,  the  following  letters  to  his  friends 
Mr.  Drury  and  Mr.  Hodgson  were  written. 

Lettee  42.    TO  MR.  HENRY  DRURY. 

^  SalMtte  MgEte,  BIay3. 1810. 
"  My  dear  Drury, 

"  When  I  left  England,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
you  requested  me  to  write  to  you — I  will 
do  so.  I  have  crossed  Portugal,  traversed 
the  south  of  Spain,  visited  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  thence  passed  into  Turkey, 
where  I  am  still  wandering.  I  first  landed 
in  Albania,  the  ancient  Epirus,  where  we 
penetrated  as  &r  as  Mount  Tomarit — 
excellently  treated  by  the  chief  Ah  Pacha, 
— and,  after  joumeving  through  Rlyria, 
Chaonia,  &c.,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Actium, 
with  a  guard  of  fifty  Albanians,  and  passed 
the  Achelous  in  our  route  through  Acamania 
and  iEtolia.  We  stopped  a  mort  time  in 
the  Morea,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus ; — saw  all 
that  Delphi  retains,  and  so  on  to  Thebes 
and  Athens,  at  which  last  we  remained  ten 
weeks. 

"  His  Majesty's  ship,  Pylades,  brought  us 
to  Smyrna;  but  not  before  we  had  to- 
pographised  Attica,  including,  of  course, 
Msurathon  and  the  Simian  promontory. 
From  Smyrna  to  the  Troad  (which  we 
visited  when  at  anchor,  for  a  fortnight,  off 
the  tomb  of  Antilochus)  was  our  next  sta^ ; 
and  now  we  are  in  the  Dardanelles,  waiting 
for  a  wind  to  proceed  to  Constantinople. 

"This  morning  I  stvam  from  Sestos  to 
Abydot,  The  immediate  distance  is  not  above 
a  mile,  but  the  current  renders  it  hazardous  ; 
— so  much  so  that  I  doubt  whether  Leander's 
coqjugal  affection  must  not  have  been  a  Httle 
chilled  in  his  passage  to  Paradise.  I  at- 
tempted it  a  week  ago,  and  failed, — owing 
to  the  north  wind,  and  the  wonderful  ra^ 
pidity  of  the  tide, — though  I  have  been  from 
my  childhood  a  strong  swimmer.  But,  this 
morning  being  calmer,  I  succeeded,  and 
crossed  the  *  broad  Hellespont '  in  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  lefb  my  home, 
and  seen  part  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  a 
tolerable  portion  of  Europe.  I  have  been 
with   generals  and    admirals,  princes   and 

?ashas,  governors  and  ungovernables, — but 
have  not  time  or  paper  to  expatiate.  I 
wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  hve  with  a 
fiiendly  remembrance  of  you,  and  a  hope  to 
meet  you  again  ;  and  if  I  do  this  as  shortly 
as  possible,  attribute  it  to  any  thing  but 
forgetfulncss. 

'*  Greece,  ancient  and  modem,  you  know 
too  well  to  require  description.  Albania, 
indeed,  I  have  seen  more  of  than  any  Englifih- 
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man  (except  a  Mr.  Leake),  for  it  is  a 
country  rarely  visited,  from  the  savage  cha- 
racter of  the  natives,  though  abounding  in 
more  natural  beauties  thim  the  classical 
rqnons  of  Greece,  —  which,  however,  are 
stm  enunentlv  beautiful,  particularly  Delphi 
and  Cape  Colonna  in  Atdca.  Yet  these  are 
nothing  to  parts  of  Blyria  and  Epirus,  where 
places  without  a  name,  and  rivers  not  laid 
down  in  maps,  may,  one  day,  when  more 
known,  be  justly  esteemed  superior  sulijects, 
for  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  to  the  dry  ditch 
of  the  llissus  and  the  bogs  of  Bceotia. 

^  The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture 
and  snipe^hooting,  and  a  good  sportsman 
and  an  ingenious  scholar  may  exercise  their 
feet  and  fiiculties  to  great  advanti^  upon 
the  spot ; — or,  if  they  prefer  ridmg,  lose 
their  way  (as  I  did)  in  a  cursed  quagmire  of 
the  Scamander,  who  wriggles  about  as  if  the 
Dardan  virgins  still  offered  their  wonted 
tribute.  The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her 
destroyers,  are  the  bam>ws  supposed  to 
contain  the  carcasses  of  Achilles,  Antilochus, 
Ajax,  &c. ; — but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high 
feather,  though  the  shepherds  are  now-«-day8 
not  much  like  Ganymede.  But  why  should 
I  say  more  of  these  things  ?  are  they  not 
written  in  the  Boke  of  Geilf  >  and  has  not 
Hobhouse  got  a  journal?  I  keep  none,  as  I 
have  renounced  scribbling. 

"  1  see  not  much  difference  between  our- 
selves and  the  Turks,  save  that  we  have  ♦  • 
and  they  have  none — that  they  have  long 
dresses,  and  we  short,  and  that  we  talk  much, 
and  thev  little.  They  are  sensible  people. 
AH  Pacha  told  me  he  was  sure  1  was  a  man 
of  rank,  because  I  had  sntali  ears  and  hands, 
and  curUng  hair.  By  the  by,  I  speak  the 
Romaic,  or  modem  Greek,  tolerably.  It 
does  not  differ  fit>m  the  ancient  dialects  so 
much  as  you  would  conceive ;  but  the  pro- 
nunciation is  diametrically  opposite.  Of 
verse,  except  in  rhyme,  they  have  no  idea. 

**  I  like  the  Greeks,  who  are  plausible 
rascals,  —  with  all  the  Turkish  vices,  without 
their  courage.  However,  some  are  brave, 
and  all  are  beautiful,  very  much  resembling 
the  busts  of  Alcibiades ;  —  the  women  not 
quite  so  handsome.  I  can  swear  in  Turkish  ; 
but,  except  one  horrible  oath,  and  *pimp,' 
and  *br«ui,'  and  'water,'  I  have  got  no 
great  vocabulary  in  that  language.  They 
arc  extremely  polite  to  strangers  of  any  rank, 
property  protected  ;  and  as  I  have  two 
servants  and  two  soldiers,  we  gel  on  with 
great  ^clat.    We  have  been  occasionally  in 

>  [Sir  WlUUm  CelVi"  Topography  of  Troy  and  lU 
VIdnftjr/*] 

«  The  MltceUanj,  to  which  I  hare  more  than  once  re- 
fSnred. 
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danger  of  thieves,  and  once  of  shipwred^— 
but  always  escaped. 

"  Of  Spain  I  sent  some  account  to  our  \ 
Hodgson,  but  have  subseqoendy  written  to  ' 
no  one,  save  notes  to  rdations  and  law- 
yers, to  keep  them  oat  of  my  premises. 
I  mean  to  give  op  all  connection,  on  my 
return,  with  many  of  my  best  friends — as  I 
supposed  them — and  to  snarl  all  my  IbTe. 
But  I  hope  to  have  one  good-hnoxmredlaugfa 
with  you,  and  to  embrace  Dwyer,  and  p\e^ 
Hodnon,  before  I  commence  cynicism. 

"  Tell  Dr.  Butier  I  am  now  writing  with  ' 
the  gold  pen  he  eave  me  before  I  left 
England,  which  is  the  reason  my  scra\ri  is 
more  unintelli^le  than  usoaL  I  have  been 
at  Athens,  and  seen  plenty  of  these  reeds 
for  scribbling,  some  ot  which  he  reused  to 
bestow  upon  me,  because  topographic  GeU 
had  brou^t  them  fit>m  Attka.  But  I  will 
not  describe,  —  no  —  you  must  be  satisfied 
with  simple  detail  till  my  return,  and  then 
we  will  unfold  the  flood-^ates  of  colloquy. 
I  am  in  a  thirty-six  gtm  frigate,  going  up  to 
fetch  Bob  Adair  fit>m  Constantinople,  who 
will  have  the  honour  to  carry  this  letter. 

**  And  so  Hobhouse*s  boJ^  is  out  ^  with 
some  sentimental  sin^-song  of  my  own  to  fill 
up,  —  and  how  does  it  take,  eh  ?  and  where 
the  devil  is  the  second  edition  of  my  Satne, 
with  additions  ?  and  my  name  on  the  title 
page  ?  and  more  lines  tagged  to  the  end,  with 
a  new  exordium  and  what  not,  hot  fit>m  my 
anvil  before  I  cleared  the  Channel?  The 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atiantic  roll  between 
me  and  criticism ;  and  the  thunders  of  the 
H}'perborean  Review  are  deafened  by  the 
roar  of  the  Hellespont. 

**  Remember  me  to  Claridge,  if  not  trans- 
lated to  college,  and  present  to  Hodgson  as- 
surances of  my  high  consideration.  Now, 
you  will  ask,  what  shall  I  do  next  ?  and  I 
answer,  I  do  not  know.  I  may  return  in  a 
few  months,  but  I  have  intents  and  projects 
after  visitine  Constantinople.  —  Hobhouse, 
however,  wifi  probablv  be  back  in  Sgitember. 

•*  On  the  2d  of  July  we  have  left  AlWon 
one  year — '  oblitus  meorum  obliviscendus  et 
ellis.'  I  was  sick  of  my  own  country,  and  not 
much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  other ; 
but  I  •  drag  on  my  chain '  without '  length- 
ening it  at  each  remove.' >  I  am  like  the 
Jolly  Miller,  caring  for  nobody,  and  not 
cared  for.  All  countries  are  much  the  same 
in  my  eyes.  I  smoke,  and  stare  at  moun- 
tains, and  twirl  my  mustachios  very  inde- 
pendently.   I  mbs  no  comforts,  and  the 


'  C**  And    drags    at    each    remove    a  lengthening 
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musquhoes  that  rack  the  morbid  frame  of  H. 
have,  luddly  for  me,  little  effect  on  mine, 
because  I  live  more  temperately. 

**  I  omitted  Ephesus  in  my  catalogue, 
which  I  visited  during  mv  sojourn  at 
Smyrna ;  but  the  Temple  has  almost  perished, 
and  St.  Paul  need  not  trouble  himself  to 
epistolise  the  present  brood  of  Ephesians, 
who  have  converted  a  large  church  built 
entirdy  of  marble  into  a  mosque,  and  I  don't 
know  that  the  edifice  looks  the  worse  for  it. 

•*  My  paper  is  full,  and  my  ink  ebbing  — 
good  afternoon  I  If  you  address  to  me  at 
Malta,  the  letter  will  be  forwarded  wherever 
I  may  be.  H.  greets  you  ;  he  pines  for  his 
poetry, — at  least,  some  tidings  of  it.  I 
abnost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  dying  for 
love  of  three  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  sisters. 
I  lived  in  the  same  house.  Teresa,  Mariana, 
and  Katinka  >,  are  the  names  of  these  divi- 
nities,— all  of  them  under  fifteen.  Your 
rairuvoraroQ  ^owXoc, 

"Byron." 

LsTmO.      TO  M&  HODGSON. 

**  Sdsette  frigate.  In  the  DanUodlee,  off  Abjdof , 
May  ft.  1810. 

**!  am  on    my  way  to  Constantinople, 
after  a  tour  throu^  Greece,  Epirus,  &c., 
and  part  of  Asia  Mmor,  some  particulars  of 
whioi  I  have  just  communicated  to  our 
fiiend  and  host,  H.  Drury.      With  these, 
!  then,  I  shall  not  trouble  you ;  but  as  you 
I  win  perhaps  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am 
1  well,  &C.,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  our  am- 
'  bundor's  return  to  forward  the  few  lines  I 
hare  time  to  despatch.    We  have  undergone 
iome  inconveniences,  and  incurred  piutial 
perils,  but  no  event}  worthy  of  communi- 
catioo,  unless  you  will  deem  it  one  that  two 
I  days  ago  I  swam  fix>m  Sestos  to  Abydos. 
This,  inth  a  few  alarms  firom  robbers,  and 
some  danger  of  shipwreck  in  a  Turkish  gal- 
liot six  months  ago,  a  visit  to  a  Pacha,  a 
passion  for  a  married  woman  at  Malta,  a 
challei^  to   an  officer,  an  attachment  to 
three  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  with  a  great 
deal  of  buffoonery  and  fine  prospects,  form 
all  that  has  distinguished  my  progress  since 
my  departure  fit>m  Spain. 
"Hobhouse  riiymes  and  journalises;    I 
1;  stare  and  do  nothing — unless  smoking  can  be 
deemed  an  active  amusement.    The  Turks 
take  too  much  care  of  their  women  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  scrutinised  ;  but  I  have  hved 
a  good  deal  with  the  Greeks,  whose  modem 


*  H«  b«*  adopted  this  name  In  bif  description  of  the 
SeragUo  in  Don  Joan,  Canto  VI.  It  wai,  if  I  recollect 
right.  In  making  love  to  one  of  theie  girls  that  he  bad  re- 
course to  an  act  of  courtship  often  practised  In  that  coon, 
try ; —namely,  girinf  himself  a  wound  acreu  the  breast 
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dialect  can  1  converse  in  enough  for  my  pur- 
poses. With  the  Turks  I  have  also  some  male 
acquaintances  — female  society  is  out  of  the 
Question.  I  have  been  very  well  treated  by 
tne  Pachas  and  Governors,  and  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  any  kind.  Hobhouse 
will  one  day  inform  you  of  all  our  adven- 
tures —  were  I  to  attempt  the  recital,  nei- 
ther my  paper  nor  your  patience  would  hold 
out  during  the  operation. 

"Nobody,  save  yourself,  has  written  to 
me  since  I  left  England  ;  but  indeed  I  did 
not  request  it.  I  except  my  relations,  who 
write  quite  as  often  as  I  wish.  Of  Hob- 
house's  volume  I  know  nothing,  except  that 
it  is  out ;  and  of  mv  second  e(Stion  I  do  not 
even  know  i/tat^  and  certainly  do  not,  at  this 
distance,  interest  myself  in  the  matter.  I 
hope  you  and  Bland  roll  down  the  stream 
of  sale  with  rapidity. 

**  Of  my  return  1  cannot  positively  speak, 
but  think  it  probable  Hobhouse  will  precede 
me  in  that  respect.  We  have  been  very 
nearly  one  year  abroad.  I  should  wish  to 
gaze  away  another,  at  least,  in  these  ever- 
green climates ;  but  I  fear  business,  law 
business,  the  worst  of  employments,  will 
recall  me  previous  to  that  period,  if  not  very 
quickly.    If  so,  you  shall  have  due  notice. 

**  I  hope  you  will  find  me  an  altered  per- 
sonage,— I  do  not  mean  in  body,  but  in  man- 
ner, for  I  begin  to  find  out  that  nothing  but 
virtue  will  do  in  this  d— d  world.  I  am 
tolerably  sick  of  vice,  which  I  have  tried  in 
its  agreeable  varieties,  and  mean,  on  my  re- 
turn, to  cut  all  my  dissolute  acquaintance, 
leave  off  wine  and  carnal  company,  and  b^ 
take  myself  to  politics  and  decorum.  I  am 
very  serious  and  cynical,  and  a  good  deal 
dbposed  to  moralise  ;  but  fortunately  for 
you  the  coming  homily  is  cut  off  by  default 
of  pen  and  defection  of  paper. 

•*  Good  morrow !  If  you  write,  address 
to  me  at  Malta,  whence  your  letters  will  be 
forwarded.  You  need  not  remember  me 
to  any  body,  but  believe  me 

'*  Yours  with  all  faith, 

"BVRON."- 

From  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  May,  he  addressed  four  or 
five  letters  to  Mrs.  Byron,  in  almost  every 
one  of  which  his  achievement  in  swimming 
across  the  Hellespont  is  commemorated. 
The  exceeding  pride,  indeed,  which  he  took 
in  this  classic  feat  (the  particulars  of  which 

with  his  dagger.  The  young  Athenian,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, looked  on  very  coolly  during  the  operation,  consi- 
dering it  a  fit  tribute  to  her  beauty,  but  in  no  degree 
moved  to  gratitude. 
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he  has  himself  abundantly  detafled)  may  be 
cited  among  the  instances  of  that  boyishness 
of  character  which  he  carried  with  him  so 
remarkably  into  his  maturer  years,  and  which, 
while  it  puzzled  distant  observers  of  his 
conduct,  was  not  amon^  the  least  amusing 
or  attaching  of  his  peculiarities  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately.  So  late  as  eleven 
years  from  this  period,  when  some  sceptical 
traveller  ventured  to  question,  after  all,  the 
practicability  of  Leandcr's  exploit.  Lord 
Byron,  with  that  jealousy  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  personal  prowess  which  he  retained 
fix)m  boyhood,  entered  again,  with  fresh 
zeal,  into  the  discussion,  and  brought  for- 
ward two  or  three  other  instances  of  nis  own 
feats  in  swimming  >,  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment  originally  made  by  him. 

In  one  of  these  letters  to  his  mother  from 
Constantinople,  dated  May  24th,  after  re- 
ferring, as  usual,  to  his  notable  exploit,  "  in 
humble  imitation  of  Leander,  of  amorous 
memory,  though,"  he  adds,  "  I  had  no  Hcto 
to  receive  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont,** he  continues  thus  :  — 

"  MTien  our  ambassador  takes  his  leave  I 
shall  accompany  him  to  see  the  sultan,  and 
afterwards  probably  return  to  Greece.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Hanson  but  one 
remittance,  without  any  letter  from  that 
legal  gentleman.  If  you  have  occasion  for 
any  pecuniary  supply,  pray  use  my  funds  as 
far  as  they  go  without  reserve ;  and,  lest 
this  should  not  be  enough,  in  my  next  to 
Mr.  Hianson  I  will  direct  him  to  advance 
any  sum  you  may  want,  leaving  it  to  your 
discretion  how  much,  in  the  present  state  of 
my  affairs,  you  may  think  proper  to  require. 
I  have  already  seen  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  shall  not  proceed  further  till  I  hear  from 
England :  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  expect 
occasional  supplies,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  shall  pass  my  summer  amongst 
my  friends,  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea." 

He  then  adds,  with  his  usual  kind  solici- 
tude about  hb  favourite  servants  :  — 

"  Pray  take  care  of  my  boy  Robert,  and 
the  old  man  Murrav.  It  is  fortunate  they 
returned  ;  neither  the  youth  of  the  one,  nor 
the  age  of  the  other,  would  have  suited  the 
changes  of  climate,  and  fatigue  of  travelling." 


>  Among  others,  he  mentions  his  passage  of  the  Tagus 
in  1809,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hobhoose :  — 
**  My  companion  had  before  made  a  more  perilous,  but 
leu  celebrated,  passage ;  for  I  reeoUect  that,  when  we 
were  hi  Portugal,  he  swam  from  old  Lisbon  to  Belem 
Castle,  and  having  to  contend  with  a  tide  and  counter 
current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but  little  less  than 
two  hours  in  crossing  the  river."    In  swimming  from 
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Lettbb  44.    TO  MR.  HENRY  DRURY. 

"  Constantinople,  June  17. 1810. 

**  Though  I  wrote  to  yovL  so  recendy,  I 
break  in  upon  you  agam  to  congratulate 
you  on  a  child  being  bom,  as  a  letter 
from  Hodgson  apprizes  me  of  that  event, 
in  which  I  rejoice. 

*'I  am  just  come  from  an  expedition 
through  the  Bosphoms  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Cyanean  Symplegades,  up  which 
last  I  scrambled  with  as  great  risk  as  ever 
the  Argonauts  escaped  in  their  hoy.  You 
remember  the  b^;inning  of  the  nurse's  dole 
in  the  Medea,  ofwhich  I  b^ you  to  take 
the  following  translation,  done  on  the 
summit:^ 

**  Oh  how  I  wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo ! 
Who,  stiil  unlannch*d  from  Grecian  docks. 
Had  never  passed  the  Asure  rocks ; 
But  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damn*d  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  &c  &c.,s 

as  it  very  nearly  was  to  me ;  —  for,  had  not 
this  sublime  passage  been  in  my  head,  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  ascending  the 
said  rocks,  and  bruising  my  carcass  in  ho- 
nour of  the  ancients. 

"  I  have  now  sat  on  the  Cyaneans,  swam 
from  Sestos  to  Abydos  (as  I  trumpeted  in 
my  last),  and,  after  passing  through  the 
IVlorea  again,  shall  set  sail  for  Santo  Maura, 
and  toss  myself  from  the  Leucadian  promon- 
tor}';  —  surviving  which  operation,  I  shall 
probably  join  you  in  England.  Hobhouse, 
who  will  deliver  this,  is-  bound  straight  for 
these  parts  ;  and,  as  he  is  bursting  with  his 
travels,  I  shall  not  anticipate  his  nairatives, 
but  merely  b^  you  not  to  believe  one  word 
he  says,  but  reserve  your  ear  for  me,  if  you 
have  any  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  { 
truth. 

"I  am  bound  for  Athens  once  more, 
and  thence  to  the  Morea ;  but  my  stay  de- 
pends so  much  on  my  caprice,  that  I  can 
say  nothing  of  its  probable  duration.  I  have 
been  out  a  year  already,  and  may  stay 
another ;  but  I  am  qmcksilver,  and  say 
nothing  positively.  We  are  all  very  mucn 
occupied  doing  nothing,  at  present.  We 
have  seen  every  thing  but  the  mosques, 
which  we  are  to  view  with  a  finnan  on 
Tuesday  next.     But  of  these   and  other 


Sestos  to  Ab]rdos,  he  was  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  in 
the  water.  In  the  year  1806,  he  had  been  nearly  drovraed. 
while  swimming  at  Brighton  with  Mr.  L.  Stanhope.  His 
friend  Mr.  HoMiouse,  and  other  bystanders,  sent  in  aome 
boatmen,  with  ropes  tied  round  them,  who  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Stanhope  fttnn 
the  surf,  and  thus  saved  their  lives, 
s  [Euripid.  Medea,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 
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sundries  let  H.  relate,  with  this  proviso,  that 
/  am  to  be  referred  to  for  authenticity; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  contradict  all  those  things 
whereon  he  lajrs  particular  stress.  But,  if  he 
soars  at  any  tune  into  wit,  I  give  you  leave 
to  applaud,  because  that  is  necessarily  stolen 
from  his  fellow-pilgrim.  Tell  Davies  that 
Hobbouse  has  made  excellent  use  of  his 
best  jokes  in  many  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of 
war ;  but  add,  also,  that  I  always  took  care 
to  restore  them  to  the  right  owner  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  (Davies)  is  no  less 
£skmous  bv  water  than  by  land,  and  reigns 
unrivalled  in  the  cabin  as  in  the  *  Cocoa  Tree.* 
**  And  Hodgson  has  been  publishing  more 
poesy — I  wish  he  would  send  me  his  *  Sir 
Edgar,'  and  '  Bland's  Anthology,'  to  Malta, 
where  they  will  be  forwarded.  In  my  last, 
which  I  hope  you  received,  I  gave  an  outline 
of  the  ground  we  have  covered.  If  you  have 
not  been  overtaken  by  this  despatch.  Hob- 
house's  tongue  is  at  your  service.  Remember 
me  to  Dwyer,  who  owes  me  eleven  guineas. 
Tell  him  to  put  them  in  my  banker's  hands 
at  Gibraltar  or  Constantinople.  I  believe 
he  paid  them  once,  but  that  goes  for  nothing, 
as  It  was  an  annuity. 

"  I  wish  you  would  write.  I  have  heard 
firom  Hodgson  frequently.  Malta  is  my 
post-office.  I  mean  to  be  with  you  by  next 
Montem.  You  remember  the  last, — I  hope 
for  such  another ;  but  after  having  swam 
across  the  *  broad  Hellespont,'  I  disdain 
Datchett.1  Good  aflemoon!  I  am  yours, 
very  sincerely, 

"  Byron." 

About  ten  days  afler  the  date  of  this 
letter,  we  find  another  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Byron,  which  —  with  much  that  is  merely 
a  repeddon  of  what  he  had  detailed  in 
former  communications  —  contains  also  a 
good  deal  worthy  of  being  extracted. 


LTrm45. 


TO  MRS.  BYRON. 


**  Constantinople,  June  28. 1810. 

,  -Dear Mother, 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  will  forward  or 
deliver  this,  and  is  on  his  return  to  England, 
can  inform  you  of  our  different  movements, 

I  bat  I  am  very  imcertain  as  to  my  own 

I  return.    He  vrul  probably  be  down  in  Notts. 

I  some  time  or  other ;  but  Fletcher,  whom  I 
send  back  as  an  incumbrance  (English 
servants  are  sad  travellers),  will  supply  his 

I  place  in  the  interim,  and  describe  our  travels, 
wluch  have  been  tolerably  extensive. 

I _ 

1  AIlQdiQg  to  his  haying  swum  across  the  Thames  with 

I    )fr«  H.  Dmry,  after  the  Montem.  to  see  how  many  times 

I  thejeoold  perform  the  passage  backwards  and  forwards 


**  I  remember  Mahmout  Pacha,  the 
grandson  of  Ali  Pacha,  at  Yanina,  (a  little 
ielk>w  of  ten  years  of  age,  with  large  black 
eyes,  which  our  ladies  would  purchase  at 
any  price,  and  those  refi;ular  features  which 
distinguish  the  Turks,)  asked  me  how  I 
came  to  travel  so  youn|;,  without  anybody 
to  take  care  of  me.  This  question  was  put 
by  the  little  man  with  all  the  gravity  of 
threescore.  I  cannot  now  write  copiously ; 
I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
passed  many  a  £iti£uing,  but  never  a  tedious 
moment ;  and  all  wat  I  am  afi*aid  of  is  that 
I  shall  contract  a  gipsylike  wandering  dispo- 
sition, which  will  make  home  tiresome  to 
me :  this,  I  am  told,  is  very  common  with 
men  in  the  habit  of  peregrination,  and, 
indeed,  I  feel  it  so.  On  the  3d  of  May  I 
swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos.  You  know 
the  story  of  Leander,  but  I  had  no  Hero  to 
receive  me  at  landing. 

*'  I  have  been  in  aB  the  principal  mosques 
by  the  virtue  of  a  firman :  this  is  a  favour 
rarely  permitted  to  infidels,  but  the  ambas- 
sador's departure  obtained  it  for  us.  I  have 
been  up  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea, 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  indeed,  I 
know  more  of  it  by  sight  than  I  do  of 
London.  I  hope  to  amuse  you  some  winter's 
evening  with  the  details,  but  at  present  you 
must  excuse  me ;  —  I  am  not  able  to  write 
long  letters  in  June*  I  return  to  spend  my 
summer  in  Greece.  I  write  often,  but  you 
must  not  be  alarmed  when  you  do  not  re- 
ceive my  letters ;  consider  we  have  no 
regular  post  farther  than  Malta,  where  I 
beg  you  will  in  future  send  yoiur  letters. 

"Fletcher  is  a  poor  creature,  and  re- 

?uires  comforts  that  I  can  dispense  with, 
le  is  very  sick  of  his  travels,  but  you  roust 
not  believe  his  account  of  the  country.  He 
sighs  for  ale,  and  idleness,  and  a  wife,  and 
the  devil  knows  what  besides.  I  have  not 
been  disappointed  or  disgusted.  I  have 
lived  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  I 
have  been  for  days  in  a  Pacha's  palace,  and 
have  passed  many  a  night  in  a  cowhouse, 
and  I  find  the  people  inoffensive  and  kind. 
I  have  also  passed  some  time  with  the 
principal  Greeks  in  the  Morea  and  Livadia, 
and,  though  inferior  to  the  Turks,  they  are 
better  than  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  their 
turn,  excel  the  Portuguese.  Of  Constanti- 
nople you  will  find  many  descriptions  in 
different  traveb ;  but  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
errs  strangely  when  she  says,  *  St.  Paul's 
would  cut  a  strange  figure  by  St.  Sophia's.' 
I  have  been  in  both,  surveyed  them  inside 

without  touching  land.    In  this  trial  Lord  Bjrron  was 
the  conqueror. 
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and  out  attentively.  St.  Sophia's  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  from  its 
immense  antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of 
all  the  Oredc  emperors,  from  Justinian, 
having  been  crowned  there,  and  several 
murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish 
sultans  who  attend  it  regularly.  But  it  is 
inferior  in  beauty  and  size  to  some  of  the 
mosques,  particularly  *  Soleyman,'  &c.,  and 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  nage  with 
St.  Paul's  (I  speak  like  a  Cocknev\  How- 
ever, I  prefer  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Se- 
ville to  St.  Paul's,  St.  Sophia's,  and  any 
religious  building  I  have  ever  seen. 

"  The  walls  of  the  Seraglio  are  like  the 
walls  of  Newstead  gardens,  only  higher,  and 
much  in  the  same  order ;  but  the  ride  b^' 
the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  land  side,  is 
bcautiftd.  Imagine  four  miles  of  immense 
triple  battlements,  covered  with  ivy,  sur- 
mounted with  218  towers,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  Turkish  burying-grounds 
(the  loveliest  spots  on  earth),  fiiU  of  enor- 
mous cypresses.  I  have  seen  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  Delphi  I  have 
traversed  great  part  of  Turkey,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  of  Asia ; 
but  I  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
which  yielded  an  impression  like  the  pros- 
pect on  each  side  mm  the  Seven  Towers 
to  the  end  of  the  Goldem  Horn. » 

"  Now  for  England.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  the  progress  of  •  English  Bards,'  &c.  Of 
course,  you  observed  I  have  made  great 
additions  to  the  new  edition.  Have  you 
received  ray  picture  firom  Sanders,  Vi^ 
Lane,  London?  It  was  finished  and  paid 
for  long  before  I  left  England :  pray,  send 
for  it.  You  seem  to  be  a  mighty  reader  of 
magazines :  where  do  you  pick  up  all  this 
intelligence,  quotations,  &c.  &c.  ?  Though 
I  was  happy  to  obtain  my  seat  without  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Carlisle,  I  had  no  mea^ 
sures  to  keep  with  a  man  who  decUned 
interfering  as  my  relation  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  have  done  with  him,  though  I  regret 
distressing  Mrs.  Leigh,  poor  thing!  —  I  hope 
she  is  happy. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  B  ♦  *  ought 
to  marry  Miss  K  ♦  ♦.  Our  first  duty  is  not 
to  do  evil ;  but,  alas!  that  is  impossible: 
our  next  is  to  repair  it,  if  in  our  power. 
The  girl  is  his  equal :  if  she  were  his  inferior, 
a  sum  of  money  and  provision  for  the  child 
would  be  some,  though  a  poor,  compen- 
sation :  as  it  is,  he  should  marry  her.     I  will 


['*  The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces ;  the  ocean  stream 
Here  and  there  studded  %rith  a  serentjr-four ; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 


have  no  gay  deceivers  on  my  estate,  and  I 
shall  not  allow  my  tenants  a  privilege  I  do 
not  permit  myself —  that  of  debauching  each 
other's  daughters.  God  knows,  I  have  bera 
guilty  of  many  excesses  ;  but,  as  I  have  laid 
down  a  resolution  to  reform,  and  lately  kqit 
it,  I  expect  this  Lothario  to  follow  toe  :I 
example,  and  begin  by  restoring  this  giil 
to  society,  or,  by  the  beard  of  my  fiither ! 
he  shall  hear  of  it.  Pray  take  some  notice 
of  Robert,  who  will  miss  his  master ;  poor 
boy,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  return.  I 
trust  you  are  well  and  happy.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  Believe  me 
yours  very  sincerelv, 

•'  Btron. 

"  P.  S.  — How  is  Joe  Murray? 

"P.  S.  —  I  open  my  letter  again  to  tell 
you  that  Fletcher  having  petitioned  to  ac- 
company me  into  the  Morea,  I  have  taken 
him  with  me,  contrary  to  the  intention  ex- 
pressed in  my  letter." 

The  reader  has  not,  I  trust,  passed  care- 
lessly over  the  latter  part  of  this  letter. 
There  is  a  healthfulness  in  the  moral  feeliDg 
so  unaffectedly  expressed  in  it,  which  seems 
to  answer  for  a  neart  sound  at  the  core, 
however  passion  might  have  scorched  it. 
Some  years  after,  when  he  had  become  more 
confirmed  in  that  artificial  tone  of  banter,  in 
which  it  was,  unluckily,  his  habit  to  speak 
of  his  own  good  feelings,  as  well  as  those  of 
others,  however  capable  he  might  still  have 
been  of  the  same  amiable  sentiments,  I 
question  much  whether  the  perverse  fear  of 
beinc  thought  desirous  to  pass  for  moral 
would  not  have  prevented  him  fix>m  thus 
naturally  and  honestly  avowing  them. 

The  following  extract  firom  a  commu- 
nication addressed  to  a  distinguished  monthly 
work,  by  a  traveller  who,  at  this  period, 
happened  to  meet  with  Lord  Byron  at  Con- 
stantinople, bears  sufficiently  the  features  of 
authenticity  to  be  presented,  without  hesita- 
tion, to  my  readers. 

"  We  were  interrupted  in  our  debate  by 
the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  whom,  on  the  first 
glance,  I  guessed  to  be  an  l^nglishman,  but 
lately  arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  wore 
a  scarlet  coat,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
in  the  style  of  an  English  aide-de-camp's 
dress  uniform,  with  two  heavy  epaulettes. 
His  countenance  announced  him  to  be  about 
the  age  of  two-and-twenty.     His  features 

The  cypress  groves  ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 

The  twolre  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  can  could 
Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view    [dream, 
Which  charm*d  the  charming  Mary  Montaga.** 
Don  Jmam,  c.  Ut.  st.  S.] 
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^ere  remarkably  delicate,  and  would  have 
g^en  him  a  feminine  appearance,  but  for  the 
manly  expression  of  his  fine  blue  eyes.  On 
entering  the  inner  shop,  he  took  off  his 
feathered  cocked-hat,  and  showed  a  head  of 
curlv  auburn  hair,  which  improved  in  no 
small  d^ee  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his 
Bkce,  The  impression  which  his  whole 
appearance  made  upon  my  mikid  was  such, 
that  it  has  ever  since  remained  deeply  en- 
graven on  it;  and  although  fifteen  years 
have  since  gone  by,  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
in  the  sh^test  degree  impaired  the  fi'eshness 
of  the  recollection.  He  was  attended  by  a 
Janissary  attached  to  the  English  embassy, 
and  by  a  person  who  professionally  acted 
as  a  (^cerone  to  strangers.  These  drciun- 
stances,  together  with  a  very  visible  lame- 
ness in  one  of  his  legs,  convinced  me  at  once 
he  was  Lord  Byron.  I  had  already  heard 
of  his  Lordship,  and  of  his  late  arrival  in  the 
I  Salsette  fiigate,  which  had  come  up  from 
the  Smyrna  station  to  fetch  away  Mr.  Adair, 
our  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  Lord  Byron 
had  been  previously  travelling  in  Epirus  and 
Asia  Minor,  with  nis  fiieud  Mr.  £u>bhouse, 
and  had  become  a  great  amateur  of  smok- 
ing :  he  was  conducted  to  this  shop  for  the 
puipose  of  purchasing  a  few  pipes.  The 
mdifierent  Italian,  in  which  language  he 
spoke  to  his  Ocerone,  and  the  letter's  still 
more  imperfect  Turkish,  made  it  difficult  for 
the  shop-keeper  to  understand  their  wishes  ; 
and  as  this  seemed  to  vex  the  straneer,  I 
addressed  him  in  English,  offering  to  inter- 
pret for  him.  When  his  Lordship  thus  dis- 
covered me  to  be  an  Englishman,  he  shook 
me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  assured  me, 
with  some  warmth  in  his  manner,  that  he 
always  felt  great  pleasure  when  he  met  with 
a  countryman  abroad.  His  purchase  and 
my  bargam  being  completed,  we  walked  out 
together,  and  rambled  about  the  streets,  in 
several  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable curiosities  in  Constantinople.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  our  ac- 
quaintance took  place  established  between 
us,  in  one  day,  a  certain  d^ee  of  intimacy, 
which  two  or  three  years'  &equenting  each 
other's  company  in  England  would  most 
likely  not  have  accomplished.  I  firequently 
addressed  him  by  his  name,  but  he  aid  not 
think  of  inquiring  how  I  came  to  learn  it, 
nor  of  asking  mine.  I£s  Lordship  had  not 
yet  laid  the  foundation  of  that  literary  re- 
nown which  he  afterwards  acquired ;  on  the 
contraiy,  he  was  only  known  as  the  author 
of  his  Hours  of  Idleness  ;  and  the  severity 
with  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  had 
criticised  that  production  was  still  fi'esh  in 
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every  English  reader's  recollection.  I  could 
not,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  seek  his  ac- 
quaintance fi'om  any  of  those  motives  of 
vanity  which  have  actuated  so  many  others 
since:  but  it  was  natural  that,  after  our 
accidental  rencontre,  and  all  that  passed  be- 
tween us  on  that  occasion,  I  snould,  on 
meeting  him  in  the  coursie  of  the  same  week 
at  dinner  at  the  English  ambassador's,  have 
requested  one  of  the  secretaries,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  to  in- 
troduce me  to  him  in  regular  form.  His 
Lordship  testified  his  perfect  recollection  of 
me,  but  in  the  coldest  manner,  and  imme- 
diately after  turned  his  back  on  me.  This 
unceremonious  proceeding,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  previous  occurrences,  had 
something  so  strange  in  it,  that  I  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  account  for  it,  and  felt  at  the 
same  time  much  disposed  to  entertain  a  less 
favourable  opinion  of  his  Lordship  than  his 
apparent  frankness  had  inspired  me  with  at 
our  first  meeting.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  surprise,  that,  some  days  after,  I 
saw  him  in  the  streets,  coming  up  to  me 
with  a  smile  of  good  nature  in  his  coun- 
tenance. He  accosted  me  in  a  fiuniliar 
manner,  and,  offering  me  his  hand,  said, 
— *  I  am  an  enemy  to  English  etiquette, 
especially  out  of  England;  and  I  always 
make  my  own  acquaintance  without  waiting 
for  the  formality  of  an  introduction.  If  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  are  disposed  for 
another  ramble,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  com- 
pany.' There  was  that  irresistible  attraction 
m  his  manner,  of  which  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  into  his  in- 
timacy can  alone  have  felt  the  power  in  his 
moments  of  good  humour;  and  I  readily 
accepted  his  proposal.  We  visited  again 
more  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  of 
the  capital,  a  description  of  which  would 
here  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  a  hundred 
travellers  have  ahrady  detailed  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  and  accuracy;  but  his 
Lordship  expressed  much  disappointment  at 
their  want  of  interest.  He  praised  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  town  itself,  and 
Its  surrounding  scenery ;  and  seemed  of 
opinion  that  nothing  else  was  worth  lookii^ 
at.  He  spoke  of  the  Turks  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  given  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  made  a  long  residence  among 
them,  and  closed  his  observations  with  these 
words : — •  The  Greeks  will,  sooner  or  later, 
rise  against  them  ;  but  if  they  do  not  make 
haste,  I  hope  Buonaparte  will  come,  and 
drive  the  useless  rascals  away.'"* 
During  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  the 
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English  minister,  Mr.  Adair,  being  indisposed 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  seeing  him.  He,  however, 
pressed  him,  with  much  hospitality,  to  ac- 
cept a  lodging  at  the  En^h  palace,  which 
Lord  Byron,  preferring  the  m^om  of  his 
homely  inn,  declined.  At  the  audience 
granted  to  the  ambassador,  on  his  taking 
[  ^ve,  by  the  Sultan,  the  noble  poet  attended 
in  the  train  of  Mr.  Adair, — bavins  shown  an 
anxiety  as  to  the  place  he  was  to  hold  in  the 
procession,  not  a  little  characteristic  of  his 
jealous  pride  of  rank.  In  vain  had  the 
minister  assured  him  that  no  particular 
station  could  be  allotted  to  him ; — that  the 
Turks,  in  their  arrangements  for  the  cere- 
monial, considered  only  the  persons  con- 
nected with  the  embassy,  and  neither  attended 
to,  nor  acknowledged,  the  precedence  which 
our  forms  asskn  to  nobility.  Seeing  the 
young  peer  still  unconvincea  by  these  r^re- 
sentations,  Mr.  Adair  was,  at  length,  obliged 
to  refer  him  to  an  authority,  considered  in- 
fallible on  such  points  of  etiquette,  the  old 
Austrian  Internuncio ;  —on  consulting  whom, 
and  finding  his  opinions  agree  fully  with  those 
of  the  En^sh  minister.  Lord  Byron  declared 
lumself  p^ectly  satisfied. 

On  the  14th  of  July  his  fellow-traveller 
and  himself  took  their  departure  firom  Con- 
stantinople on  board  the  Salsette  frigate, — 
Mr.  Hobhouse  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
companying the  ambassador  to  England,  and 
Lord  Byron  with  the  resolution  of  visiting 
his  beloved  Greece  apain.  To  Mr.  Adair  he 
appeared,  at  this  time,  (and  I  find  that 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  met  him  afterwards  at 
Athens,  conceived  the  same  impression  of 
him,)  to  be  labouring  under  great  dejection 
of  spirits.  One  circumstance  related  to  me, 
as  having  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
passage,  is  not  a  little  striking.  Perceiving, 
as  he  walked  the  deck,  a  smsdl  yataghan,  or 
Turkish  dagger,  on  one  of  the  benches,  he 
took  it  up,  unsheathed  it,  and,  having  stood 
for  a  few  moments  contemplating  the  blade, 
was  heard  to  say,  in  an  under  voice,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  how  a  person  feels  after 
committing  a  murder!"  In  this  startling 
speech  we  may  detect,  I  think,  the  ^erm  of 
his  future  Giaours  and  Laras.  This  mtense 
ivish  to  explore  the  dark  workings  of  the 
passions  was  what,  with  the  aid  of  imagin- 
ation, at  length  generated  the  power ;  and 
that  faculty  which  entitled  him  afterwards  to 
be  so  truly  styled  "the  searcher  of  dark 
bosoms,"  may  be  traced  to,  perhaps,  its 
earliest  stirrings  in  the  sort  of  feeling  that 
produced  these  words. 

On  their  approaching  the  island  of  Zea,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  put  on  shore.     Ac- 
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cordingly,  having  taken  leave  of  his  com- 
panions, he  was  ^ded  imon  this  small  island, 
with  two  Albanians,  a  Tartar,  and  one  En- 
glish servant ;  and  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  | 
he  has  himself  described  the  proud,  solitary 
feeling  with  which  he  stood  to  see  the  ship 
sail  swiftly  away  —  leaving  him  there,  in  a 
land  of  strangers  alone. 

A  few  days  after,  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letters  to  Mrs.  Byron  fix>m  Athens. 
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TO  MRS.  BYRON. 


"  Athens,  July  2^  18ia 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  I  have  arrived  here  in  four  days  from 
Constantinople,  which  is  considered  as  sm- 
gularly  quick,  particularly  for  the  season  of 
the  year.  Your  northern  gentry  can  have 
no  conception  of  a  Greek  summer ;  which, 
however,  is  a  perfect  firost  compared  with 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  where  I  rq)osed  myself 
in  the  shade  last  year,  after  a  ^nde  gallop 
of  four  hundred  miles,  without  mtermission, 
through  Portugal  and  Spain.  You  see,  by 
mv  date,  that  I  am  at  Athens  again,  a  place 
which  I  think  I  prefer,  upon  the  whole,  to 
any  I  have  seen. 

**  My  next  movement  is  to-morrow  into  the 
Morea,  where  I  shall  probably  remain  a 
month  or  two,  and  then  return  to  wbter 
here,  if  I  do  not  change  my  plans,  which, 
however,  are  very  variable,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose ;  but  none  of  them  verge  to  England. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Sli^,  my  old  fellow- 
coUegian,  is  here,  and  wishes  to  accompany 
me  into  the  Morea.  We  shall  go  together 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  I  am  woenilly  sick  of 
travelling  companions,  after  a  year's  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  is  on  his 
way  to  Great  Britain.  Lord  S.  will  after- 
wards pursue  his  way  to  the  capital;  and 
Lord  B.,  having  seen  all  the  wonders  in 
that  quarter,  will  let  you  know  what  he  does 
next,  of  which  at  present  he  is  not  quite 
certain.  Malta  is  my  perpetual  post>office, 
from  which  my  letters  are  forwarded  to  aU 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe :  —  by  the  bye, 
I  have  now  been  in  Asia,  Aftica,  and  the 
east  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  made  the  most 
of  my  time,  without  hurrying  over  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  the  ancient  world.  Flet- 
cher, after  having  been  toasted  and  roasted, 
and  baked,  and  grilled,  and  eaten  by  aU  sorts 
of  creeping  thii^,  begins  to  philosophise,  is 
grown  a  refined  as  well  as  a  resigned  cha- 
racter, and  promises  at  his  return  to  become 
an  ornament  to  his  own  parish,  and  a  very 
prominent  person  in  the  fiiture  family  pedigree 
of  the  Fletchers,  who  I  take  to  be  Goths  by 
their  accomplishments,  Greeks  by  their  acute- 
ness,  and  ancient  Saxons  by  their  appetite. 
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ATHENS.— PATRAS. 


Ill 


He  (Fletcher)  b^  leave  to  send  half-a-dozen 
si^is  to  Sally  his  spouse,  and  wonders 
(uiou^  I  do  not)  that  his  ill-written  and 
worse  mk  letters  have  never  come  to  hand ; 
as  £(X  that  matter,  there  is  no  great  loss  in 
either  of  our  letters,  saving  and  except  that 
I  wish  you  to  know  we  are  well,  and 
warm  enough  at  this  present  writing,  God 
knows.  You  must  not  expenct  long  letters 
at  present,  for  they  are  written  with  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  I  assure  you.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  Mr.  Hanson  has  not 
written  a  syllable  since  my  departure.  Your 
letters  I  have  mostly  received  as  well  as 
others;  from  which  I  conjecture  that  the 
man  of  law  is  either  angry  or  busy. 

**  I  trust  you  like  Newstead,  and  agree 

with  your  neighbours ;  but  you  know  you 

are  swten —  is  not  that  a  dutinil  appellation  ? 

Phiy,  take  care  of  my  books  and  several  boxes 

of  papers  in  the  hands  of  Joseph ;  and  pray 

leave  me  a  few  bottles  of  cnampagne  to 

drink,  for  I  am  very  thirsty ;  —  but  I  do  not 

insist  on  the  last  article,  without  you  like  it. 

I  suppose  you  have  yoiu*  house  full  of  silly 

I  women,  prating  scandalous  things.    Have 

I  you  ever  received  my  picture  in  oil  from 

!   Sanders,  Lcmdon?    It  has  been  paid  for 

these  sixteen  months :  why  do  you  not  get 

it  ?   My  suite,  consisting  of  two  Turks,  two 

\  Greeks,  a  Lutheran,  and  the  nondescript, 

I  Fletcher,  are  making  so  much  noise,  that  I 

I  am  glad  to  sign  myself 

•*  Yours,  &c.  &c.        Byron." 

A  day  or  two  afler  the  date  of  this,  he  lefl 
Athens  in  company  with  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo.  Having  travelled  together  as  far  as 
Corinth,  they  from  thence  branched  off  in 
different  directions,  —  Lord  Sligo  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  Lord 
Byron  to  proceed  to  Patras,  where  he  had 
some  busmess,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  with  the  English  consul,  Mr. 
Strand:— 
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TO  MRS.  BYKON. 


**  Patrat,  July  30. 1810. 
''Dear  Madam, 

"In  four  days  from  Constantinople, 
with  a  favourable  wind,  I  arrived  in  the 
frigate  at  the  island  of  Teos,  from  whence 
I  took  a  boat  to  Athens,  where  I  met  my 
friend  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  who  eicpressed 
a  wish  to  proceed  with  me  as  frir  as  Corindi. 
At  Corinth  we  separated,  he  for  Tripolitza, 
I  for  Patras,  where  I  had  some  business  with 
the  consul,  Mr.  Strand,  in  whose  house  I 
now  write.  He  has  rendered  me  every 
service  in  his  power  since  I  quitted  Malta 
on  my  way  to  Constantinople,  whence  I 
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have  written  to  you  twice  or  thrice.  In  a 
few  days  I  visit  the  Pacha  at  Tripolitza, 
make  the  tour  of  the  Morea,  and  return 
again  to  Athens,  which  at  present  is  my 
head-quarters.  The  heat  is  at  present  in- 
tense. In  England,  if  it  reaches  98^  you 
are  all  on  fire :  the  other  day,  in  travelling 
between  Athens  and  Megara,  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  1250 1 1 1  Yet  I  feel  no  incon- 
venience ;  of  course  I  am  much  bronzed,  but 
I  live  temperately,  and  never  enjoyed  better 
health. 

"  Before  I  lefl  Constantinople,  I  saw  the 
Sultan  (with  Mr.  Adair),  and  the  interior 
of  the  mosques,  things  which  rarely  happen 
to  travellers.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  gone  to 
England :  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  return,  but 
have  no  particular  communications  for  your 
country,  except  my  surprise  at  Mr.  Hanson's 
silence,  and  my  desire  that  he  vrill  remit  re- 
gularly. I  suppose  some  arrangement  has 
been  made  witn  regard  to  Wymondham  and 
Rochdale.  Malta  19  my  post-office,  or  to 
Mr.  Strane,  consul-general,  Patras,  Morea. 
You  complain  of  my  silence  —  I  have  written 
twenty  or  thirty  times  within  the  last  year : 
never  less  than  twice  a  month,  and  oflen 
more.  If  my  letters  do  not  arrive,  you 
must  not  conclude  that  we  are  eaten,  or  that 
there  is  a  war,  or  a  pestilence,  or  fsmoine : 
neither  must  you  credit  silly  reports,  which 
I  dare  say  you  have  in  Notts.,  as  usual.  I 
am  very  well,  and  neither  more  nor  less 
happy  than  I  usually  am ;  except  that  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  once  more  alone,  for  I  was 
sick  of  my  companion,  —  not  that  he  was  a 
bad  one,  but  because  my  nature  leads  me  to 
solitude,  and  that  every  day  adds  to  this  dis- 
position. If  I  chose,  here  are  many  men 
who  would  wish  to  join  me  —  one  wants  me 
to  go  to  Egypt,  another  to  Asia,  of  which  I 
have  seen  enough.  The  greater  part  of 
Greece  is  already  my  own,  so  that  I  shall 
only  po  over  my  old  ground,  and  look  upon 
my  old  seas  and  mountains,  the  only  ac- 
quaintances I  ever  found  improve  upon  me. 

•*  I  have  a  tolerable  suite,  a  Tartar,  two 
Albanians,  an  interpreter,  besides  Fletcher ; 
but  in  this  country  these  are  easily  maintained. 
Adair  received  me  wonderfully  well,  and 
indeed  I  have  no  complaints  against  any  one. 
Hospitality  here  is  necessary,  for  inns  are  not. 
I  have  lived  in  the  houses  of  Greeks,  Turks, 
Italians,  and  English — to-day  in  a  palace, 
to-morrow  in  a  cow-house  ;  this  day  with  a 
Pacha,  the  next  with  a  shepherd.  I  shall 
continue  to  write  briefly,  but  frequently,  and 
am  glad  to  hear  from  you  ;  but  you  fill  your 
letters  with  things  from  the  papers,  as  if 
English  papers  were  not  found  all  over 
the  world.      I  have    at   this    moment    a 
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dozen  before  meu    Pray  take  care  of  my 
books,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  mother, 
••  Yours,  &C.  Byros." 

The  greater  part  of  the  two  following 
months  he  appears  to  have  occupied  in 
making  a  tour  of  the  Morea  > ;  and  the  very 
distinguished  reception  he  met  with  from 
Veley  Pacha,  the  son  of  Ali,  is  mentioned 
with  much  pride,  in  more  than  one  of  his 
letters. 

On  his  return  from  this  tour  to  Patras,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Hod^n ;  and  they  are,  in 
many  respects,  so  smiilar  to  those  of  the  last 
fiital  malady,  with  which,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  he  was  attacked,  in  nearly  the 
same  spot,  that,  livelily  as  the  account  is 
written,  it  is  difficult  to  read  it  without  me- 
lancholy :  — 

Lkttke  48.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

"  Patnit,  Morea,  October  S.  1810. 
•*  As  I  have  just  escaped  from  a  phvsician 
and  a  fever,  which  confined  me  five  days  to 
bed,  you  won't  expect  much  '  allegrezza'  in 
the  ensuing  letter.  In  this  place  there  is  an 
indigenous  distemper,  which  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (as  it  does 
five  months  out  of  six),  attacks  great  and 
small,  and  makes  wofiil  work  with  visiters. 
Here  be  also  two  physicians,  one  of  whom 
trusts  to  his  genius  (never  having  studied) 
—  the  other  to  a  campaign  of  eighteen 
months  agsdnst  the  sick  of  Otranto,  which 
he  made  in  his  youth  with  peat  effect. 

"  MTien  I  was  seized  with  my  disorder,  I 
protested  against  both  these  assassins ; — but 
what  can  a  helpless,  feverish,  toast-and- 
watered  poor  wretch  do  ?  In  spite  of  my 
teeth  ana  tongue,  the  English  consul,  my 
Tartar,  Albanians,  dragoman,  forced  a  phy- 
sician upon  me,  and  in  three  days  vomited 
and  glvstered  me  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this 
state  I  made  my  epitaph  —  take  it :  — 

**  Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  At  ttron^y  strove : 
But  Komanelli  was  so  stout. 
He  beat  aU  three  —  and  Md0  It  o«<. 

But  Nature  and  Jove,  being  piqued  at  m^ 
doubts,  did,  in  fact,  at  last,  beat  Romanelli, 
and  here  I  am,  well  but  weakly,  at  your 
service. 

**  Since  I  left  Constantinople,  I  have  made 
a  tour  of  the  Morea,  and  visited  Veley 


1  In  a  note  upon  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  his 
Siege  of  Corinth,  he  says,— **  I  visited  all  three  (TH- 
poUtsa,  Napoli,  and  Argos,)  In  1810-11,  and  in  the  coorae 
of  joonieylng  Uiroogh  the  country,  from  my  first  arrival 
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Pacha,  who  paid  me  great  honours,  and  gave 
me  a  pretty  stallion.  U.  is  doubtlefls  in 
England  before  even  the  date  of  this  letter : 

—  be  bears  a  despatch  from  me  to  yoar 
hardship.  He  writes  to  me  frxnn  Malta,  and 
requests  my  journal,  if  I  keep  one.  I  have 
none,  or  he  should  have  it ;  but  I  have  replied 
in  a  consolatory  and  exhortatory  efNsde, 
praying  him  to  abate  three  and  sixpence  in 
the  price  of  his  next  boke,  seeing  tnat  hatf> 
a  ^mnea  is  a  price  not  to  be  given  for  any 
thmg  save  an  opera  ticket. 

**  As  for  England,  it  is  long  since  I  have 
heard  fit>m  it.  Every  one  at  all  connected 
with  my  concerns  is  asleep,  and  you  are  my 
onlv  correspondent,  agents  excepted,  Ihare 
really  no  fiiends  in  the  worid  ;  tnongh  all  my 
old  school  companions  are  gone  forth  into  that 
world,  and  walk  about  there  in  motattona 
disguises,  in  the  garb  of  guardsmen,  lav- 
yers,  parsons,  fine  gentlemen,  and  such  other 
masquerade  dresses.  So,  I  here  shake  haixls 
and  cut  with  all  these  busy  people,  none  of 
whom  write  to  me.  Indeed  I  ask  it  not ; — 
and  here  I  am,  a  poor  traveller  and  hea- 
thenish phDosopher,  who  hath  penmibiilated 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Levant,  and  seen  a 
great  quantity  of  very  improvable  land  and 
sea,  and,  after  all,  am  no  better  than  when  I 
set  out  —  Lord  help  me ! 

"  I  have  been  out  fifteen  months  this  rerr 
day,  and  I  believe  my  concerns  will  dimm  m!e 
to  England  soon  ;  but  of  this  I  will  tpprme 
you  regularly  from  Malta.  On  all  points 
Hobhouse  will  inform  you,  if  you  are  curious 
as  to  our  adventures.  I  have  seoi  some  old 
English  papers  up  to  the  15th  of  Bfay.  I 
see  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake'  advertised.  Of 
course  it  is  in  his  old  ballad  style,  and  pretty. 
After  all,  Scott  b  the  best  of  them.  The 
end  of  all  scribblement  is  to  amuse,  and  he 
certainly  succeeds  there.  I  long  to  read  hii 
new  romance. 

••  And  how  does  •  Sir  Edgar?'  and  your 
friend  Bland  ?  I  suppose  you  are  invmved 
in  some  literary  souabble.  The  only  way  is 
to  despise  all  brothers  of  the  quill.  I  mx^ 
pose  you  won't  allow  me  to  be  an  author, 
but  I  contemn  you  all,  you  doos !  —  I  do. 

**  You  don't  know  Dallas,  do  you  ?  He 
had  a  &rce  ready  for  the  stage  before  I  \ek 
England,  and  asked  me  for  a  prologue,  which 
I  promised,  but  sailed  in  such  a  huny  I 
never  penned  a  couplet.  I  am  afiaid  to  ask 
after  his  drama,  for  fear  it  should  be  *<»wwm»J 

—  Lord  forgive  me  for  using  such  a  word  I 
but  the  pit.  Sir,  you  know  the  pit  —  they 

in  1809.  crossed  the  Isthmus  eight  times  in  my  way  from 
Attica  to  the  Morea,  over  the  mountains,  or  in  the  other 
direction,  when  pasilnf  from  the  Gulf  of  Athens  to  that 
of  Lepanto.** 
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will  do  those  things  in  spite  of  merit.  I  re- 
member this  farce  ^  fix>m  a  curious  circum- 
stance. When  Drury  Lane  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  bj  which  accident  Sheridan  and  his 
son  lost  the  few  remaining  shillings  they 
were  worth,  what  doth  my  mend  Dallas  do  ? 
Why,  before  the  fire  was  out,  he  writes  a 
note  to  Tom  Sheridan,  the  manager  of  this 
combustible  concern,  to  inquire  whether  this 
&rce  was  not  converted  into  fuel  with  about 
two  thousand  other  unactable  manuscripts, 
which  of  course  were  in  great  peril,  if  not 
actually  consumed.  Now  was  not  this  cha- 
racteristic?—  the  ruling  passions  of  Pope 
are  nothing  to  it.  Whilst  the  poor  distracted 
manager  was  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  buUding 
only  worth  300,000/.,  together  with  some 
twenty  diousand  pounds  of  racs  and  tinsel 
in  the  tiring  rooms,  Bluebeard's  elephants, 
and  all  that — in  comes  a  note  trom  a 
scorching  author,  requiring  at  his  hands  two 
acts  and  odd  scenes  of  a  mrce  1 1 

**  Dear  H.,  remind  Drury  that  I  am  his 
weU-wlbher,  and  let  Scrope  Davies  be  well 
affected  towards  me.  1  look  forward  to 
meeting  you  at  Newstead,  and  renewing  our 
old  chan^pagne  evenings  with  all  the  glee  of 
anticipation.  I  have  written  by  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  expect  responses  as  regular  as 
thoseofthe  liturgy,  and  somewhat  longer.  As 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  his  senses  to  hope 
for  ha^^y  days,  let  us  at  least  look  forward 
to  mory  ones,  which  come  nearest  to  the 
other  in  appearance,  if  not  in  reality;  and  in 
sQch  ezp^rtatibns  I  remain,*'  &c. 

He  was  a  good  deal  weakened  and  thmned 
by  his  iUness  at  Patras,  and,  on  his  retimi  to 
Athens,  standing  one  day  before  a  lookins- 

fct  he  said  to  Lord  Sligo  —  "  How  pale 
»k !  —  I  should  like,  1  think,  to  die  of  a 
consumi»don  ?* — *^  Why  of  a  consiunption  ?** 
asked  his  friend.  **  Because  then  (he  an- 
swered) the  women  would  all  say, '  See  that 
poor  Byron — how  interesting  he  looks  in 
■  ^y^og  r  *  In  this  anecdote, — which,  slight  as 
;  it  is,  the  relater  remembered,  as  a  proof  of 
the  poet's  consdotisness  of  his  own  beauty, 
— ina^  be  traced  also  the  habitual  reference 
of  his  imagination  to  that  sex,  which,  how- 
ever he  affected  to  despise  it,  influenced, 
more  or  less,  the  flow  and  colour  of  all  his 
thoughts. 

He  spoke  often  of  his  mother  to  Lord 
Sligo,  and  wiA  a  feeling  that  seemed  little 
short  of  aversion.  "  Some  time  or  other," 
he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  why  I  feel  thus 


'  [TUs  &rc«  WM  enUtled,  *  Not  at  Home.'  and  was 
acted,  though  with  moderate  success,  at  the  LTcemn,  by 
the  Dniiy  Laae  Companj,  in  Notember  1809.  It  was  after- 


towards  her."  —  A  few  days  after,  when 
they  were  bathing  together  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  he  referred  to  this  promise,  and, 
pomting  to  his  naked  leg  and  foot,  exclaimed 
— "  Look  there! — it  is  to  her  &lse  delicacy 
at  my  birth  1  owe  that  deformity  ;  and  yet 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  she  has  never 
ceased  to  taunt  and  reproach  me  with  it. 
Even  a  few  days  before  we  parted,  for  the 
last  time,  on  mv  leaving  England,  she,  in 
one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  uttered  an  impre- 
cation upon  me,  prajing  that  1  might  prove 
as  ill  formed  in  mmd  as  I  am  in  body!" 
His  look  and  manner,  in  relathig  this  fright- 
ful circumstance,  can  be  conceived  only  by 
those  who  have  ever  seen  him  in  a  similar 
state  of  excitement. 

The  little  value  he  had  for  those  relics  of 
ancient  art,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  saw  all 
his  classic  fellow-travellers  so  ardent,  was, 
like  everything  he  ever  thought  or  felt,  un- 
reservedly avowed  by  him.  Lord  Sligp 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  expend  some 
money  in  digging  for  antiquities.  Lord  Byron, 
in  offering  to  act  as  his  agent,  and  to  see  the 
money,  at  least,  honestly  applied,  said— ' 
"You  m^  safely  trust  me — I  am  no  dilet- 
tante. Vour  connoisseurs  are  all  thieves ; 
but  I  care  too  little  for  these  things  ever  to 
steal  them.* 

The  system  of  thinning  himself  which  he 
had  begun  before  he  left  England,  was  con- 
tinued still  more  rigidly  abroad.  While  at 
Athens,  he  took  the  hot  bath  for  this  pur- 
pose, three  times  a  week,  —  his  usual  drink 
being  vinegar  and  water,  and  his  food  seldom 
more  than  a  little  rice. 

Among  the  persons,  besides  Lord  Sligo, 
whom  he  saw  most  of  at  this  time,  were 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Bruce. — 
One  of  the  first  objects,  indeed,  that  met  the 
eyes  of  these  two  distinguished  travellers, 
on  their  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica, 
was  Lord  Byron,  disporting  in  his  favourite 
element  under  die  rocks  of  Cape  Colonna. 
They  were  afterwards  made  acquainted  with 
each  other  by  Lord  Sligo;  and  it  was  in 
the  course,  I  believe,  of  their  first  interview, 
at  his  table,  that  Lady  Hester,  with  that 
lively  eloquence  for  which  she  is  so  remark- 
able, took  the  poet  briskly  to  task  for  the 
depreciating  opinion,  which,  as  she  under- 
stood, he  entertained  of  all  female  intellect. 
Being  but  little  inclined,  were  he  even  able, 
to  sustain  such  a  heresy,  against  one  who 
was  in  her  own  person  such  an  irresistible 
refiitation  of  it.  Lord  Byron  had  no  other 


wards  printed,  with  a  prologue  (Intended  to  have  been 
spoken)  written  hj  Waller  Rodwell  Wright,  esq.,  author 
of-  Hor«  Ionlc«."3 
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refuge  from  the  fair  orator's  arguments  than 
in  assent  and  silence ;  and  this  well-bred 
deference  being,  in  a  sensible  woman's  ejres, 
equivalent  to  concession,  they  became,  from 
thenceforward,  most  cordial  friends.  In  re- 
calling some  recollections  of  dus  period  in  his 
^  Memoranda,"  after  relating  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  caught  bathh^  by  an 
English  party  at  Sunium,  he  added,  ^  Thb 
was  the  beginning  of  the  most  delightful 
acquaintance  which  I  formed  in  Greece.** 
He  then  went  on  to  assure  Mr.  Bruce, 
if  ever  those  pages  should  meet  his  eyes, 
that  the  days  they  had  passed  toother  at 
Athens  were  remembered  by  him  with  plea- 
sure. 

During  this  period  of  his  stay  in  Greece, 
we  find  him  forming  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary firiendships, — if  attachment  to  persons 
so  inferiortonhnself  can  be  called  b^  that 
name,  —  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
two  or  three  instances  in  his  younger  days, 
and  in  which  the  pride  of  being  a  protector, 
and  the  pleasure  of  exdtmg  gratitude,  seem 
to  have  constituted  to  his  mind  the  chief^ 
pervading  charm.  The  person,  whom  he 
now  adopted  in  this  manner,  and  from 
similar  feelings  to  those  which  had  inspired 
lus  eariy  attachments  to  the  cottag&4x>y 
near  Newstead,  and  the  young  chorister  at 
Cambridge,  was  a  Greek  youth,  named  Nicolo 
Giraud,  me  son,  I  believe,  of  a  widow  lady, 
in  whose  house  the  artist  Lusieri  lodced. 
In  this  young  man  he  f^ypears  to  have  taken 
the  most  livdy,  and  even  brotherly,  interest ; 
— so  mudh  so,  as  not  only  to  have  presented 
to  him,  on  their  parting,  at  Malta,  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  but  to  have  subse- 
quently designed  for  hun,  as  the  reader  will 
learn,  a  stm  more  munificent,  as  well  as 
permanent,  provision. 

Though  be  occasionally  made  excursions 
through  Attica  and  the  Morea,  his  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Athens,  where  he 
had  taken  lodgings  in  a  Frandsan  convent, 
and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  tours,  employed 
himself  in  collecting  materials  for  those 
notices  on  the  state  of  modem  Greece  which 
he  has  appended  to  the  second  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  In  this  retreat,  also,  as  if 
in  utter  defiance  of  the  "  genius  loci,'*  he 
wrote  his  "  Hints  from  Horace,'*-  -  a  Satire 
which,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  London 
life  fix)m  beg^ning  to  end,  bears  the  date, 
**  Athens,  Capuchin  Convent,  March  12. 
1811.** 

From  the  few  renudning  letters  addressed 
to  his  mother,  1  shall  content  myself  with 
sdecdng  the  two  following : — 


LsTTEB  49.       TO  MRS.  BYROK. 

**  Athens,  January  14. 1811. 
"  My  dear  Madam, 

"  I  seize  an  occasion  to  write  as  usual, 
shortly,  but  frequently,  as  the  arrival  of 
letters,  where  there  exists  no  regular  com- 
munication, is,  of  course,  very  (M^carious.  I 
have  lately  made  several  smml  tours  of  some 
hundred  or  two  miles  about  the  Morea, 
Attica,  &C.,  as  I  have  finished  my  grand 
giro  by  the  Troad,  Constantinople,  &C.,  and 
am  returned  down  again  to  Athens.  I 
believe  I  have  mentioned  to  you  more  than 
once  that  I  swam  (in  imitation  of  Leander, 
thou^  without  his  lady)  across  the  Helles- 
pont, firom  Sestos  to  Abydos.  Of  this,  and 
all  other  particulars,  Fletcher,  whom  I 
have  sent  home  with  pimers,  &c,  will  apprise 
you.  I  cannot  find  that  he  is  any  loss; 
being  tolerably  master  of  the  Italian  and 
modem  Greek  languages,  which  last  I  am 
also  studying  with  a  master,  I  can  order  and 
discourse  more  than  enough  for  a  reason- 
able man.  Besides,  the  perpetual  lamen- 
tations after  beef  and  beer,  the  sti^id, 
bigoted  contempt  for  every  thing  foreign, 
and  insurmountable  incapacity  of  acquiring 
even  a  few  words  of  any  language,  rend^ed 
him,  like  all  other  English  servants,  an  in- 
cumbrance. I  do  assure  you,  the  plague  of 
speaking  for  him,  the  coniforts  he  required 
(more  than  myself  by  fisff),  the  pilaws  (a 
Turkish  dish  of  rice  and  meat)  which  he 
could  not  eat,  the  wines  which  he  could  not 
drink,  the  beds  where  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  the  long  list  of  calamities,  such  as  stumb- 
ling horses,  want  of  tea!!!  &c^  which 
assailed  him,  would  have  made  a  lasting 
source  of  laughter  to  a  spectator,  and  incon- 
venience to  a  master.  After  aU,  the  man  is 
honest  enough,  and,  in  Quistendom,  capable 
enough;  but  in  Turkey,  Lord  fbrg^  me  I 
my  ^banian  soldiers,  my  Tartars  and  Janis- 
sary, worked  for  him  and  us  too,  as  my  friend 
Hobhouse  can  testify. 

"  It  is  probable  I  may  steer  homewards  in 
spring ;  but  to  enable  me  to  do  that,  I  must 
have  remittances.  Mv  own  funds  would 
have  lasted  me  very  well ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  assist  a  firiend,  who,  I  know,  will  pay  me ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  out  of  pocket 
At  present,  I  do  not  care  to  venture  a 
winter's  voyage,  even  if  I  were  otherwise 
tired  of  travelling ;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  looking  at  mankind  in- 
stead of  reamng  about  them,  and  the  bitter 
effects  of  staying  at  home  wiUi  all  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  an  islander,  that  I  think  there 
should  be  a  law  amongst  us,  to  set  our  yoimg 
men  abroad,  for  a  term,  among  the  few  allies 
our  wars  have  left  us. 
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**Here  I  see  and  have  conversed  with 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks, 
Turks,  Americans,  &c,  &c,  &c ;  and  without 
losing  s^t  of  my  own,  I  can  judge  of  the 
countries  and  manners  of  others.  Where  I 
see  the  superiority  of  England  (which,  by 
the  by,  we  are  a  «x)d  deal  mistaken  about 
in  many  thin^),  I  am  pleased,  and  where  I 
find  her  infmor,  I  am  at  least  enli^tened. 
Sow,  I  mi^t  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your 
towns,  or  ragged  in  your  country,  a  century, 
without  being  sure  of  this,  and  without  ac- 
quiring any  mii^  more  useful  or  amusing 
at  home.  I  keep  no  journal,  nor  have  I 
any  mtention  of  scribbling  my  travels.  I 
have  done  with  authorship,  and  if,  in  my 
last  mxMiuction,  I  have  convinced  the  critics 
or  tne  world  I  was  something  more  than 
they  took  me  for,  I  am  satisfied ;  nor  will  I 
hazard  that  reputation  by  a  fixture  effort.  It 
is  true  I  have  some  others  in  manuscript, 
but  I  leave  them  for  those  who  come  after 
me ;  and,  if  deemed  worth  publishing,  they 
may  serve  to  prolong  my  memory  when  I 
myself  shall  cease  to  remember.  I  have  a 
Bmons  Bavarian  artist  taking  some  views  of 
Athens,  &c,  &c.  fi>r  me.  This  will  be  better 
than  scribbling,  a  disease  I  hope  myself 
cured  o£  I  hope,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a 
quiet,  recluse  1^  but  God  knows  and  does 
best  for  us  all  ;'at  least,  so  they  say,  and  I 
have  noduDg  to  object,  as,  on  the  whole,  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  lot.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  men  do  more 
harm  to  themselves  than  ever  the  devil  could 
do  to  them.  I  trust  this  will  find  you 
wdl,  and  as  happy  as  we  can  be ;  you  will, 
at  least,  be  pleased  to  hear  I  am  so,  and 
yours  ever.* 


Lsrm  80.      TO  MBS.  BYRON. 

•*  Atheni.  Februanr »- 1811. 
"Dear  Madam, 

"  As  I  have  received  a  firman  for  Egypt, 
&c^  I  shall  proceed  to  that  quarter  in  the 
spring,  and  I  beg  you  will  state  to  Mr.  Han- 
son  £at  it  is  necessary  to  further  remit- 
tances.  On  the  subject  of  Newstead,  I 
answer  as  before,  No,  If  it  is  necessary  to 
adl,  sell  Rochdale.  Fletcher  will  have  ar- 
rived by  this  time  with  mv  letters  to  that 
purport.  I  will  teU  you  ndrly,  I  have,  in 
the  first  place,  no  opinion  of  fimded  pro- 
per^; if,  bv  any  particular  circumstances,  I 
•hall  be  led  to  adopt  such  a  determination, 
I  wfl],  at  all  events,  pass  my  life  abroad,  as 
my  only  tie  to  England  is  Newstead,  and, 
tbiat  once  gone,  neither  interest  nor  inclin- 
ation  lead  me  northward.  Competence  in 
your  country  is  ample  wealth  in  the  East, 


such  iis  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money 
and  the  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  I  feel  myself  so  much  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  that  the  spot  where  I  can  e^joy 
a  delicious  climate,  and  every  luxury,  at  a 
less  expense  than  a  common  college  life  in 
England,  will  always  be  a  country  to  me ; 
and  such  are  in  fact  the  shores  of  tne  Archi- 
pelago. This  then  is  the  alternative  —  if  I 
preserve  Newstead,  I  return  ;  if  I  sell  it,  I 
stay  away.  I  have  had  no  letters  since  yours 
of  June,  but  I  have  written  several  times,  and 
shall' continue,  as  usual,  on  the  same  plan. 
Believe  me  yours  ever,  **  Btron. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  shall  most  likely  see  you  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  but,  of  course,  at 
such  a  distance,  I  cannot  specify  any  par- 
ticular month." 

The  voyage  to  Egypt,  which  he  appears 
fi*om  thb  letter  to  have  contemplated,  was, 
probably  for  want  of  the  expected  remit- 
tances, relinquished  ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
he  set  sail  fi-om  Malta,  in  the  Volage  fiigate, 
for  England,  havings  during  his  short  stay  at 
Malta,  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  the  tertian 
fever.  The  feelings  with  which  he  returned 
home  mavbe  collected  firom  the  following 
melancholy  letters. 


LrrTBR  SI.       TO  MB.  HODGSON. 

**  Vola«tt  Frigate,  at  tea,  June  99. 1811. 

'*  In  a  week,  with  a  fiur  wind,  we  shall  be 
at  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  I  shall 
have  completed  (to  a  day)  two  years  of  pere- 
grination, firom  which  I  am  returning  with  as 
Uttle  emotion  as  I  set  out.  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  I  was  more  grieved  at  leaving  Greece 
than  England,  which  I  am  impatient  to  see, 
simply  because  I  am  tired  of  a  long  voyage. 

"  Indeed,  my  prospects  are  not  very  plea^ 
sant.  Embarrassed  in  my  private  amurs, 
indifferent  to  public,  solitary  without  the 
wish  to  be  social,  with  a  body  a  Uttle  en- 
feebled by  a  succession  of  fevers,  but  a  spirit 
I  trust,  yet  unbroken,  I  am  returning  home 
without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  desire. 
The  first  thing  I  shall  have  to  encounter 
will  be  a  lawyer,  the  next  a  creditor,  then 
colliers,  formers,  surveyors,  and  all  the  agree- 
able attachments  to  estates  out  of  repair, 
and  contested  coal-pits.  In  short,  I  am  sick 
and  sorry,  and  when  I  have  a  little  repaired 
my  irreparable  affairs,  away  I  shall  march, 
either  to  campaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again 
to  the  East,  where  I  can  at  least  have  cloud- 
less skies  and  a  cessation  from  impertinence. 

"  I  trust  to  meet,  or  see  you,  m  town,  or 
at  Newstead,  whenever  you  can  make  it 
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convenient  —  I  suppose  you  are  in  love  and 
in  poetry  as  usual.  That  husband,  H.  Drury» 
has  never  written  to  me,  albeit  I  have  sent 
him  more  than  one  letter  ;  —  but  I  dare  sav 
the  poor  man  has  a  family,  and  of  course  all 
his  cares  are  confined  to  his  circle. 

*'  *  For  children  Aresh  expenses  get. 
And  Dicky  now  for  school  is  fiU* 

Waiton. 

If  you  see  him,  tell  him  I  have  a  letter  for 
him  from  Tucker,  a  regimental  chirurgeon 
and  friend  of  his,  who  prescribed  for  me, 
*  ♦  ♦  and  is  a  very  worthy  man,  but  too 
fond  of  hard  words.  I  should  be  too  late 
for  a  speech-day,  or  I  should  probably  ^ 
down  to  Harrow.  I  regretted  very  much  m 
Greece  having  omitted  to  carry  the  Antho- 
logy with  me  —  I  mean  Bland  and  Meri- 
vale's.  —  What  has  Sir  Edgar  done?  And 
the  Imitations  and  Translations  —  where 
are  they  ?  I  suppose  you  don't  mean  to  let 
the  public  off  so  easily,  but  charge  them 
home  with  a  quarto.  For  me,  I  am  *  sick 
of  fops,  and  poesy,  and  prate,'  and  shall 
leave  the  '  whole  Castalian  state '  to  Bufo, 
or  any  body  else.  >  But  you  are  a  senti- 
mental and  sensibilitous  person,  and  will 
rhyme  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Howbeit, 
I*  have  written  some  4000  lines,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  on  my  travels. 

*'  I  need  not  repeat  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you.  1  shall  be  in  town  about  tne 
8th,  at  Dorant's  Hotel,  in  Albemarle  Street, 
and  proceed  in  a  few  days  to  Notts.,  and 
thence  to  Rochdale  on  business. 

"  I  am,  here  and  there,  yours,"  &c^ 

Letter  52.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

"  Volage  A-igate,  at  sea,  June  25. 1811. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  This  letter,  which  will  be  forwarded 
on  our  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  probably 
about  the  4th  of  July,  is  begun  about 
twenty-three  days  after  our  departure  from 
Malta.  I  have  just  been  two  years  (to  a 
day,  on  the  2d  of  July)  absent  from  Eng- 
land, and  I  return  to  it  with  much  the  same 
feelings  which  prevailed  on  my  departiu^, 
viz.  indifference  ;  but  within  that  apathy  I 
certainly  do  not  comprise  yourself,  as  1  will 
prove  by  every  means  in  my  power.  You 
will  be  good  enough  to  get  my  apartments 
ready  at  Newstead  ;  but  don't  disturb  your- 
self, on  any  account,  particularly  mine,  nor  con- 
sider me  m  any  other  light  than  as  a  visiter. 
I  must  only  inform  you  that  for  a  long  time 


["  And  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate. 

To  Bufo  leave  the  whole  Castalian  state. "~Popb  ] 
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I  have  been  restricted  to  an  entire  vegetable 
diet,  neither  fish  nor  fiesh  coming  wiuun  my 
regimen ;  so  I  expect  a  powerml  stock  of 
potatoes,  greens,  and  biscuit :  I  drink  no 
wine.  I  have  two  servants,  middle-a^ 
men,  and  both  Greeks.  It  is  my  intention 
to  proceed  first  to  town,  to  see  Bfr.  Hanson, 
ana  thence  to  Newst^id,  on  my  way  to 
Rochdale.  I  have  only  to  beg  you  will  not 
forget  my  diet,  which  it  is  very  necessary 
for  me  to  observe.  I  am  wdl  m  health,  as 
I  have  generally  been,  with  the  exception  of 
two  agues,  both  of  which  I  quiody  got 
over. 

**  My  plans  will  so  much  dq)end  on  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  shall  not  venture  to  lay 
down    an  opinion  on  the    subject.      My 
prospects  are  not  very  promising,  but  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  wrestle  tnrough  hfe  like  our  i 
neighbours ;  indeed,  by  Huison's  last  ad- 
vices, I  have  some  apprehension  of  finding  ' 
Newstead  dismantled  by  Messrs.  Brothers, 
&c.,  and  he  seems  determined  to  force  me  I 
into  selling  it,  but  he  will  be  baffled.    I  | 
don't  suppose  I  shall  be  much  pestered  with 
visiters  ;  but  if  I  am,  you  must  recehre  , 
them,  for  I  am  determined  to  have  nobody 
breaking  in  upon  my  retirement :  you  know 
that  I  never  was  fond  of  society,  and  I  am 
less  so  than  before.    I  havQ  brought  you  a 
shawl,  and  a  quantitv  of  attar  of  roses,  but 
these  I  must  smuggle,  if  possible.    I  trust 
to  find  my  library  m  tolerable  order. 

•*  Fletcher  is  no  doubt  arrived.  I  shall 
separate  the  mill  from  Mr.  B  *  *'s  fiirm, 
for  his  son  is  too  ray «  deceiver  to  inherit 
both,  and  place  Fletcher  in  it,  who  has 
served  me  faithfiiUy,  and  whose  wife  is  a 
good  woman  ;  besides,  it  is  necessary  to 
sober  young  Mr.  B  ♦  ♦,  or  he  will  people 
the  parish  with  bastards.  In  a  word,  if  he 
had  seduced  a  dairy-maid,  he  might  have 
found  something  like  an  apology ;  but  the 
girl  is  his  e^ual,  and  in  high  Ufe  or  low  life 
reparation  is  made  in  such  circumstances. 
But  I  shall  not  interfere  further  than  (like 
Buonaparte)  by  dismemberinjg  Mr.  B.'s  km^ 
dom^  and  erecting  part  of  it  into  a  prindp^ 
ity  for  field-marshal  Fletcher !  I  hope  vou 
govern  my  little  entpirr  and  its  sad  laeA  of 
national  debt  with  a  wary  hand.  To  drop 
my  metaphor,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  my- 

"  Yours  ever.  •*  Bybox.* 

"P.S.  Julyl4.— This  letter  was  written 
to  be  sent  from  Portsmouth,  but,  on  arriving 
there,  the  squadron  was  ordered  to  the  Nore, 
from  whence  I  shall  forward  it.  This  I 
have  not  done  before,  supposing  you  might 
be  alarmed  by  the  interval  mentioDed  in  the 
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letter  bdng  longer  than  expected  between 
our  arrnrai  in  port  and  my  appearance  at 
Newstead." 


Lbttuss.  to  bib.  henry  drury. 

••  VoUge  (Hgate,  oirUibant,  July  17. 181 1. 

"  My  dear  Dniry, 

"  After  two  years'  absence  (on  the  2d) 
and  some  odd  days,  I  am  approaching  your 
country.  The  day  of  our  arrival  you  will 
see  by  the  outside  date  of  my  letter.  At 
present,  we  are  becalmed  comfortably,  close 
to  Brest  Harix>ur ;  —  I  have  never  been 
so  near  it  since  I  left  Duck  Puddle.  We 
left  Malta  thirty-four  days  ago,  and  have 
had  a  tedious  passage  of  it.  You  will  either 
see  or  hear  from  or  of  me,  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  this,  as  I  pass  through  town  to 
repair  my  irreparable  affairs  ;  and  thence  I 
want  to  go  to  Notts,  and  raise  rents,  and  to 
Lanes,  and  sell  collieries,  and  back  to  Lon- 
don and  pay  debts,  —  for  it  seems  I  shall 
neidier  have  coals  nor  comfort  till  I  go  down 
to  Rochdale  in  person. 

**  I  have  brought  home  some  marbles  for 
Hobhouse ; — for  myself,  four  ancient  Athe- 
nian skulls  S  dug  out  of  sarcophagi  —  a 
phial  of  Attic  heimock  "^ — four  live  tortoises 
— a  greyhound  (died  on  the  passage) — two 
live  Greek  servants,  one  an  Athenian,  t'other 
a  Yaniote,  who  can  speak  nothing  but  Ro- 
maic and  Italian  —  and  my f elf,  as  Moses  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  says,  slily,  and  I 
may  say  it  too,  for  I  have  as  little  cause  to 
boast  of  my  expedition  as  he  had  of  his  to 
the&ir.3 

**  I  wrote  to  you  fi^m  the  Cyanean  Rocks 
to  tell  vou  I  bad  swam  fi-om  Scstos  to  Aby- 
dos  —  have  you  received  my  letter  ?  Hodg- 
son, I  suppose,  is  four  deep  by  this  time. 
Wluit  would  he  have  given  to  have  seen, 
like  me,  the  rtal  Parnassus^  where  I  robbed 
the  Bishop  of  Chrissae  of  a  book  of  geo- 
graphy!—  but  this  I  only  call  plagiarism, 
as  It  was  done  within  an  hour  s  ride  of 
Delphi- 


*  Ghen  aftenranU  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

*  At  prcMnt  in  the  poMetslon  of  Mr.  Munajr. 

*  r*  *  Welcome,  welcome.  Moms  I  well,  my  bojr,  what 
k«ve  yoQ  brought  xu  from  theblr?'— *l  hare  brought 
ymaysr^^/  cried  Motet,  with  a  tly  look,  and  retting 
ttebox  oo  the  dresser.**—  Vicar  <^  Wok^ld,  ch.  xii.] 

^  r*  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Moore  in  thinUng  that 
^von*!  life  at  Harrow  wat  *  the  rery  rererte  of  poetical' 
I^UfB  b  the  most  poetical  which  is  the  ftiUest  of  im- 
Pdsct ;  and  Byron's  life  at  Harrow  was  ftiU  to  orerflowing 


CHAPTER  XL 
18n. 

RETURN  TO  ENGLAND.  —  EFFECT  OF  TRAVEL 
AND  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  GENERAL  CHA- 
RACTER OF  LORD  BYRON.  —  PECUNIARY 
EMBARRASSMENTS.  —  FALSE  JUDGMENTS 
OF    AUTHORS    RESPECTING     THEIR    OWN 

PRODUCTIONS. PASSAGES      FROM     THE 

PARAPHRASE  ON  HORACE.  —  PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  CHILDE 
HAROLD.  —  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  MR. 
MURRAY. 

Having  landed  the  young  pilgrim  once  more 
in  England,  it  may  be  worth  while,  before 
we  accompany  him  into  the  scenes  that 
awaited  him  at  home,  to  consider  how  far 
the  general  character  of  his  mind  and  dispo- 
sition may  have  been  affected  by  the  course 
of  travel  and  adventure  in  which  he  had 
been,  for  the  last  two  years,  engaged.  A  life 
less  savouring  of  poetry  and  romance  than 
that  which  he  had  pursued  previously  to  his 
departure  on  his  travels,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  In  his  childhood,  it  is  true,  he 
had  been  a  dweller  and  wanderer  among 
scenes  well  calculated,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary notion,  to  implant  the  first  rudiments 
of  poetic  feeling.  But,  thoueh  the  poet  may 
afterwards  feed  on  the  recollection  of  such 
scenes,  it  is  more  than  questionable,  as  has 
been  ah'eady  observed,  whether  he  ever  has 
been  formed  by  them.  If  a  childhood,  in- 
deed, passed  among  mountainous  scenery 
were  so  favourable  to  the  awakening  of  the 
unaginative  power,  both  the  Webh,  among 
ourselves,  and  the  Swiss,  abroad,  ou^t  to 
rank  much  higher  on  the  scale  of  poetic  ex- 
cellence than  they  do  at  present.  But,  even 
allowing  the  picturesqueness  of  his  eariy 
haunts  to  have  had  some  share  in  giving  a 
direction  to  the  fancy  of  Byron,  the  actual 
operation  of  this  influence,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  ceased  with  his  childhood  ;  and 
the  life  which  he  led  afterwards  diu-ing  his 
school-days  at  Harrow,  was,  as  naturally  the 
life  of  so  idle  and  darins  a  school-boy  must 
be,  —  the  very  reverse  of  poetical.*    For  a 

of  affections  and  passions.  He  did  not,  during  pUijr  hoon, 
spoit  Tityrus  *  sob  tegroine  fkgl,*  but,  though  lame,  pre- 
ferred cricket :  and  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  out  of 
school,  a  bat  is  better  than  a  book,  and  the  wickeU  a 
thousand  times  more  poetical  than  the  gates  of  Paradise 
Lost  ?  The  very  bodies  of  rejoicing  schoolboys  at  play 
are  spiritual ;  and  *  poetic  risions  swarm  on erery bough* 
of  the  green  shady  trees,  rustling  over  their  heads  as  they 
are  swimming  like  Draoones  in  the  milk«wann  rirers  of 
summer,  or  racing  along  the  banks  to  dry  themsdTes  In 
the  sunshine.**— WiLsoM,  1880.] 
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soldier  or  an  adventurer,  the  course  of  train- 
ing through  which  he  then  passed  would 
have  been  perfect ; — his  athletic  sports,  his 
battles,  his  love  of  dangerous  enterprise,  gave 
every  promise  of  a  spirit  fit  for  the  most 
stormy  career.  But  to  the  meditative  pur- 
suits of  poesy,  these  dispositions  seemed,  of 
all  others,  the  least  friendly ;  and,  however 
they  mieht  promise  to  render  him,  at  some 
future  tune,  a  subject  for  bards,  gave,  as- 
suredly, but  little  hope  of  his  shining  first 
among  bards  himself. 

The  habits  of  his  life  at  the  university 
were  even  still  less  intellectual  and  literary. 
While  a  schoolboy,  he  had  read  abundantly 
and  eagerly,  thou^  desultorily;  but  even 
this  discipline  of  his  mind,  irregular  and  un- 
directed as  it  was,  he  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
given  up,  after  leaving  Harrow ;  and  among 
the  pursuits  that  occupied  his  academic 
hours,  those  of  playing  at  hazard,  sparring, 
and  keeping  a  bear  ^  and  bulldogs,  were,  if 
not  the  most  favourite,  at  least,  perhaps,  the 
most  innocent.  His  time  in  London  passed 
equally  unmarked,  either  by  mental  culti- 
vation or  refined  amusement.  Having  no 
resources  in  private  society,  fi*om  his  total 
want  of  fiiends  and  connections,  he  was  lefi 
to  live  loosely  about  tovm  among  the  lounger 
in  coffee-houses ;  and  to  those  who  remeu 
ber  what  his  two  fiivourite  haunts,  Liiii- 
mer's  and  Stevens's  *>,  were  at  that  period, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  whatever  else  may 
have  been  the  merits  of  these  establishments, 
they  were  anything  but  fit  schools  for  the 
formation  of  poetic  character. 

But  however  incompatible  such  a  life 
must  have  been  with  those  habits  of  con- 
templation, by  which,  and  which  only,  the 
&ctuties  he  had  abready  displayed  could  be 
ripened,  or  those  that  were  still  latent  could 
be  unfolded,  yet,  in  another  point  of  view, 
the  time  now  apparently  squandered  by  him 
was,  in  after  days,  turned  most  invaluably 
to  account.  Bv  thus  initiating  him  into  a 
Imowledge  of  the  varieties  of  human  cha- 
racter,— by  giving  him  an  insight  into  the 
details  of  society,  in  their  least  artificial 
form, — in  short,  by  mixing  him  up,  thus 
early,  with  the  world,  its  business  and  its 
pleasures,  his  London  life  but  contributed 
Its  share  in  forming  that  wonderful  combin- 

1  [**  Young  poets  mutt  hare  their  amnsexnents  at  col- 
lege,  like  young  protert.  Now.  what  are  poetical  amote- 
menu?  Playing  on  the  flute  or  flageolet?  Sketching 
trees  and  towers  in  chalk  ?  Taking  lessons  in  net-wofk 
from  young  ladies  that  superintend  circulating  Ubraries  ? 
Why,  all  that  Is  rastly  weU  tothose  who  Ukeit ;  but  what 
if  Byron  preferred  swimming,  sparring — sometimes 
with  a  man,  and  sometimes  with  a  bear  ?  A  young  poet 
who  spars  fireqoently  is  always,  it  may  be  said,  in  training ; 
and  we  all  know  that  to  be  in  training  merely  means  to 


ation  which  his  mind  afterwards  odulHted, 
of  the  imaginative  and  the  practical — the 
heroic  and  the  humorous  —  of  the  keenest 
and  most  dissecting  views  of  real  life,  with 
the  grandest  and  most  spiritualised  concep- 
tions of  ideal  grandeur. 

To  the  same  period,  perhaps,  another  fMre- 
dominant  characteristic  of  his  maturer  mind 
and  writings  may  be  traced.  In  thb  antici- 
pated experience  of  the  world  which  his 
eariy  mixture  with  its  crowd  gave  him,  it  is 
but  little  probable  that  many  of  the  more  &- 
vourable  specimens  of  human  kind  should 
have  fallen  under  his  notice.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  but  too  likely  that  some  of  the 
lightest  and  least  estimable  of  both  sexes 
may  have  been  among  the  models,  on  which 
at  an  a^  when  impressions  sink  deepest, 
his  earbest  judgments  of  human  nature 
were  formed.  Hence,  probably,  those  con- 
temptuous and  debasing  views  of  humani^ 
with  which  he  was  so  oflen  led  to  alloy  his 
noblest  tributes  to  the  loveliness  and  miyesty 
of  general  nature.  Hence  the  contrast  that 
appeared  between  the  ftuits  of  his  ima- 
gmation  and  of  his  experience,  —  between 
those  dreams,  full  of  beauty  and  kindlinfss, 
with  which  the  one  teemecl  at  his  biddii^ 
and  the  dark^  desolating  bitterness  that  over- 
flowed when  he  drew  ^m  the  other. 

Unpromising,  however,  as  was  his  youth 
of  the  high  destiny  that  awaited  him,  there 
was  one  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  imagU 
native  order  of  minds — his  love  of  solitude 
— which  very  earl  v  ^ve  signs  of  those  habits 
of  self-study  and  mtro^>ection  by  which 
alone  the  "  diamond  quarries  "  of  genius  are 
worked  and  brought  to  light.  When  but  a 
boy,  at  Harrow,  he  had  shown  this  dispo- 
sition strongly, — being  often  known,  as  I 
have  already  mention^  to  withdraw  him- 
self fi^m  his  playmates,  and,  sitting  alone 
upon  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  gave  him- 
self up,  for  hours,  to  thought.  As  his  mind 
began  to  disclose  its  resources,  this  fedine 
grew  upon  him ;  and,  had  his  foreign  travd 
done  no  more  than,  by  detachixig  him  from 
the  distractions  of  society,  to  enable  him, 
solitarily  and  fi^y,  to  commune  with  his 
own  spirit,  it  would  have  been  an  all- 
important  step  gained  towards  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  his  feculties.    It  was  only  then. 


be  hi  the  highest  health.  Kow.HygeiabaseTaninoieto 
do  with  poetry  than  Apollo  i  and  therefore  Byroa  did 
right  well  to  spar  daily.  But  fkrther^what  are  all 
amusements  and  recreationi  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  mere 
idler?  Nothing;  or  less  than  nothing.  One  single 
hour's  study,  which  has  been  visited  by  glorious  insights, 
often  constitutes  the  day,  and  a  day,  too,  whose  memory 
win  nerer  die."  —  Wosoic,  ISSO.] 

*  [The  former  hi  Conduit  Street;  sod  the  latter  in  Kew 
Bond  Street.] 
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indeed,  thmt  he  began  to  feel  himself  capable 
of  the  abstraction  which  self-study  requires, 
or  to  e^joy  that  freedom  from  the  intrusion 
of  others'  thoughts  which  alone  leaves  the 
conteiiq>latiTe  mind  mast^  of  its  own.  In 
the  solmide  of  his  nights  at  sea,  in  his  lone 
wanderings  throu^  Greece^  he  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  and  seclusion  to  look  within 
himself,  and  there  catch  the  first  **  glimpses 
of  his  ^orious  mind."  One  of  his  duel  de- 
lights, as  he  mentioned  in  his  "  Memoranda," 
was,  when  bathing  in  some  retired  spot,  to 
seat  himself  on  a  high  rock  above  the  sea, 
and  there  remain  for  nours,  gadnff  upon  the 
sky  and  the  waters  ',  and  lost  m  Uiat  sort  of 
vague  reverie,  which,  however  formless  and 
in&dnct  at  Uie  moment,  settled  afterwards 
on  his  paffes,  into  those  clear,  bright  pic- 
tures wnicn  will  endure  for  ever. 

Were  it  not  for  the  doubt  and  diffidence 
that  hang  round  the  first  steps  of  genius,  this 
growing  condousness  of  his  own  power, 
these  openings  into  a  new  domain  of  in- 
tellect, where  he  was  to  reign  supreme,  must 
have  made  the  solitary  hours  of  the  young 
traveller  one  dream  of  happiness.  But  it 
win  be  seen  that,  even  yet,  he  disdusted  his 
own  strength,  nor  was  at  all  aware  of  the 
height  to  which  the  spirit  he  was  now  calling 
up  would  grow.  So  enamoured,  nevertheless, 
had  he  become  of  these  lonely  musings, 
that  even  the  socie^  of  his  fellow-traveller, 
though  with  pursmts  so  congenial  to  his 
own,  grew  at  last  to  be  a  chain  and  a  burden 
on  hmi ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  stood,  com- 
panionless,  on  the  shore  of  the  little  island 
m  the  .£gean,  that  he  found  his  spirit 
breathe  fit^ely.  If  any  stronger  proof  were 
wanting  of  his  deep  passion  for  solitude,  we 
shall  find  it,  not  matay  years  after,  in  his  own 
written  avowal,  that,  even  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  ^e  woman  he  most  loved,  he  not 

*  TotUibeallodMiiitlioiebeautiAilitaniM, 

**  To  fit  oo  rocki.  to  muse  o*er  flood  and  fell,"  &c 

Alierl,  before  hie  dramatic  genlai  had  jet  unfolded 
itself,  used  to  pass  boon,  as  he  tells  us,  in  this  sort  of 
ate.  gailng  upon  the  ocean  :~**Aprds  le 
de  met  amuiemens,  i,  Marseille,  Halt  de  me 
preeque  toos  les  soirs  dans  la  mer.  J*arais  trouvfi 
«n  petit  endroit  fort  agrlable,  sur  une  langue  de  terre 
plao6e  i  drofte  hors  da  port,  oCl,  en  m'asseyant  sur  le 
nUe,  le  doe  appoyfi  eontre  un  petit  rocher  qulemptehait 
qa*oo  ne  pOt  me  voir  da  odt^  de  la  terre,  Je  n*aTais  plus 
derant  mot  que  le  del  et  la  mer.  Entre  ces  deux  im- 
nmiiltii  qu'embelUssateot  let  rayons  d*an  soleil  couchant, 
Je  pessai  en  r^ant  det  heures  ddideuses ;  et  U,  Je  serais 
derenu  poSte,  si  J'arals  s u  torlre  dans  une  langue  quel« 
eooque." 

*  Bat  e  few  months  before  he  died,  in  a  conversation 
vkh  Maorooordato  at  Missolonghi,  Lord  Byron  sald~ 
"  The  Torkish  History  was  one  of  the  first  books  that 
csve  me  pleasare  when  e  child ;  and  I  beliere  it  had 


>y= 


unfi*equently  found  himself  sighing  to  be 
alone. 

It  was  not  only,  however,  by  affording 
him  the  concentration  necessary  for  this 
silent  drawing  out  of  his  feelings  and  powers, 
that  travel  conduced  so  essentially  to  the 
formation  of  his  poetical  character.  To  the 
East  he  had  looked,  with  the  eyes  of 
romance,  from  his  very  childhood.  Before 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  perusal  of 
Rycaut's  History  of  the  Turks  had  taken  a 
strong  hold  of  his  imagination,  and  he  read 
eagerly,  in  consequence,  every  book  concern- 
ing the  East  he  could  find.^  In  visiting, 
therefore,  those  countries,  he  was  but 
realising  the  dreams  of  his  childhood ;  and 
this  return  of  his  thoughts  to  that  innocent 
time,  gave  a  freshness  and  purity  to  their 
current  which  they  had  long  wanted.  Under 
the  spell  of  such  recollections,  the  attrac- 
tion of  novelty  was  among  the  least  that  the 
scenes,  through  which  he  wandered,  pre« 
sented.  Fond  traces  of  the  past — and  few 
have  ever  retained  them  so  vividly — mingled 
themselves  with  the  impressions  of  the 
objects  before  him;  and  as,  amone  the 
Highlands,  he  had  often  traversed,  in  rancy, 
the  land  of  the  Moslem,  so  memory,  from 
the  wild  hills  of  Albania,  now  **  earned  him 
back  to  Morven." 

While  such  sources  of  poetic  feeling  were 
stirred  at  every  step,  there  was  also  m  his 

r'ck  change  o  place  and  scene — in  the 
ersity  of  men  and  manners  surveyed  by 
him — in  the  perpetual  hope  of  adventure 
and  thirst  of  enterprise,  such  a  succession 
and  variety  of  ever  fi-esh  excitement  as  not 
only  broujght  into  play,  but  invigorated,  all 
the  energies  of  his  character :  asne,  himself, 
describes  his  mode  of  living,  it  was  **  To-day 
in  a  palace,  to-morrow  in  a  cow-house — 
this  day  with  the  Pacha,  the  next  with  a 


much  influence  on  my  subsequent  wishes  to  visit  the 
Lerant,  and  gave  perhiqpt  the  oriental  colouring  which 
is  observed  in  my  poetry.'*-*  QnmS  Gmnbd's Narrative. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  D'Isradit  work  on  "  the 
Literary  Character,**  that  gentleman  has  given  some 
curious  marginal  notes,  which  he  found  written  by  Lord 
Byron  in  a  copy  of  this  work  that  belonged  to  him. 
Among  them  is  the  following  enumeration  of  the  writers 
that,  besides  Rycaut,  had  drawn  his  attention  so  early 
to  the  East :  — 

**  KnoUes,  Cantemir,  .De  Tott,  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
Hawkins's  TVanslation  from  Bfignot's  History  of  the 
Turks;  the  Arabian  Nights,  all  travels,  or  histories,  or 
books  upon  the  East  I  could  meet  with,  I  had  read,  as 
well  at  Rycaut,  before  I  was  ten  years  obL  I  think  the 
Arabian  Nights  first.  After  these,  I  preferred  the  his- 
tory of  naval  actions,  Don  Quixote,  and  Smollett's  novels, 
particularly  Roderick  Random,  and  I  was  passionate  for 
the  Roman  History.  When  a  boy,  I  could  never  bear 
to  read  any  Poetry  whatever  without  disgust  and  reluc- 
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shepherd."*  Thus  were  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation quickened,  and  the  unpressions  on 
his  imagination  multiplied.  Thus  schooled, 
too,  in  some  of  the  roughnesses  and  privations 
of  life,  and,  so  far,  ms^e  acquainted  with  the 
flavour  of  adversity,  he  learned  to  enlarge, 
more  than  is  common  in  his  high  station, 
the  circle  of  his  sympathies,  and  became 
inured  to  that  manly  and  vigorous  cast  of 
thought  which  is  so  impressed  on  all  his 
writings.  Nor  must  we  forget,  among  these 
strengthening  and  animating  effects  oftravel, 
the  ennobling  excitement  of  danger,  which 
he  more  than  once  experienced, — having 
been  placed  in  situations,  both  on  land  and 
sea,  well  calculated  to  call  forth  that  plea- 
surable sense  of  energy,  which  perils,  calmly 
confronted,  never  fail  to  inspire. 

The  strong  interest  which — in  spite  of 
his  assumed  philosophy  on  this  subject  in 
Childe  Harold — he  took  in  every  thing  con- 
nected with  a  life  of  warfare,  found  frequent 
opportunities  of  gratification,  not  only  on 
board  the  English  ships  of  war  in  which  he 
saUed,  but  in  his  occasional  intercourse  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  country.  At  Salora,  a 
solitary  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  he  once 
passecf  two  or  three  days,  lodged  in  a  small 
miserable  barrack.  Here  he  lived  the  whole 
time,  familiarly,  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  a 
picture  of  the  singular  scene  which  their 
evenings  presented — of  those  wild,  half- 
bandit  warriors,  seated  round  the  young 
poet,  and  examining  with  savaee  admiration 
his  fine  Manton  gun  >  and  EngUsh  sword — 
mi^t  be  contrasted,  but  too  touchingly,  with 
another  and  a  later  picture  of  the  same  poet, 
dying,  as  a  chieftain,  on  the  same  land,  with 
Suliotes  for  his  guards,  and  all  Greece  for  hb 
mourners. 

It  is  true,  amidst  all  this  stimulating 
variety  of  objects,  the  melancholy  which  he 
had  brought  from  home  still  lingered  around 
his  mind.  To  Mr.  Adair  and  Mr.  Bruce,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  he  gave  the  idea 
of  a  person  labouring  under  deep  dejection  ; 
and  Ck)lonel  Leake,  who  was,  at  that  time, 


>  **  It  i^ned  bard  the  next  d^,  ud  we  spent  another 
erenlng  with  our  soldiers.  The  captain,  Elmas,  tried  a 
fine  Manton  gun  belonging  to  my  friend,  and  hitting  his 
nark  ererjr  time  was  highly  delighted.** -- HoUkmte's 
Jammejft  tfc, 

*  It  must  be  recollected  that  by  two  of  these  genUemen 
tie  was  seen  chiedy  under  the  restraints  of  presentation 
and  etiquette,  when  whatever  gioom  there  was  on  his 
spirits  would,  in  a  shy  nature  like  his,  most  show  itself. 
The  account  which  his  feUow-traveller  gives  of  him  is 
altogether  different.  In  introducing  the  narration  of  a 
short  tour  to  Negroponte.  in  which  his  noble  friend  was 
onable  to  accompany  him,  Mr.  Hobhouse  expresses 
strongly  the  deficiency  of  which  he  is  sensible,  from  the 
absence,  on  this  occasion,  of  **  a  companion,  who,  to 


^ 


resident  at  loannina,  conceived  very  much 
the  same  impression  of  the  state  of  his 
mind.  ^  But,  assuredly,  even  this  melancholy, 
habitually  as  it  still  clung  to  him,  must, 
under  the  stirring  and  heSthful  influences 
of  his  roving  life,  have  become  a  frur  more 
elevated  and  abstract  feeling  than  it  ever 
could  have  expanded  to  within  reach  of 
those  annoyances,  whose  tendency  was  to 
keep  it  wholly  concentrated  round  self 
Had  he  remained  idly  at  home,  he  would 
have  sunk,  perhaps,  into  a  querulous  satirist 
But,  as  his  views  opened  on  a  frc^er  and 
wider  horizon,  every  feeling  of  his  nature 
kept  pace  with  their  enlai^ment ;  and  this 
inborn  sadness,  mingling  itself  with  the 
effusions  of  his  genius,  became  one  of  the 
chief  constituent  charms  not  only  of  their 
pathos,  but  their  grandeur.  For,  when  did 
ever  a  sublime  thought  spring  up  in  the  soul, 
that  melancholy  was  not  to  be  found,  how- 
ever latent,  in  its  neighbourhood  ? 

We  have  seen,  from  the  letters  written  by 
him  on  his  passage  homeward,  how  fiur  from 
cheerful  or  nappy  was  the  state  of  mind  m 
which  he  returned.  Li  truth,  even  for  a 
dbposition  of  the  most  sanguine  cast,  there 
was  quite  enough  in  the  discomforts  that 
now  awaited  him  in  England  to  sadden  its 
hopes,  and  check  its  buoyancy.  **  To  be 
happy  at  home,*'  says  Johnson,  *'  is  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which 
every  enterprise  and  labour  tends."  But 
Lord  Byron  had  no  home, — at  least  none 
that  deserved  this  endearing  name.  A  fond 
family  circle,  to  accompany  him  with  its 
prayers,  while  away,  and  draw  round  him, 
with  Ibtenin^  eacemess,  on  his  return,  was 
what,  unluckily,  he  never  knew,  though  with 
a  heart,  as  we  have  seen;  by  nature  formed 
for  it.  In  the  absence,  too,  of  all  that  might 
cheer  and  sustain,  he  had  every  thing  to  en- 
counter that  could  distress  and  humiliate. 
To  the  dreariness  of  a  home  without  affectioD, 
was  added  the  burden  of  an  establishment 
without  means ;  and  he  had  thus  ail  the 
embarrassments  of  domestic  life,  without  its 


quickness  of  obsenration  and  ingenuity  of  remark,  anHed 
that  gay  good-humour  which  keeps  alive  the  attantJon 
under  the  preuure  of  fiidgne,  and  softens  the  aspect  of 
every  dilBculty  and  danger."  In  some  lines,  too,  of  the 
**  Hints  from  Horace,"  addressed  evidenUy  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  Lord  Byron  not  only  renders  the  sione  Joatloe  to 
his  own  social  cheerfulness,  but  gives  a  somewhat  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  frame  of  mind  out  of  which  it  rose  ^- 

**  Moschns  I  with  whom  1  hope  once  more  to  ait. 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can't  at  wit ; 
Yes,  friend,  for  thee  1*11  quit  my  cynic  cdl. 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  **  Vive  la  bagatelle  I** 
Which  charm'd  our  days  in  each  iEgean  dime. 
And  oft  at  home  with  revelry  and  rhyme." 

[See  Works,  p.  40.1 
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charms.  His  affairs  had,  during  his  absence, 
been  suifered  to  iall  into  confusion,  even 
greater  than  their  inherent  tendency  to  such 
a  state  warranted.  There  had  been,  the 
preceding  year,  an  execution  on  New3tead, 
for  a  debt  of  1500/.  owing  to  the  Messrs. 
Brothers,  upholsterers ;  and  a  circumstance 
told  of  the  veteran,  Joe  Murray,  on  this 
occasion,  well  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
To  this  fiuthfiil  old  servant,  jealous  of  the 
ancient  honour  of  the  B}Tons,  the  sight  of 
the  notice  of  sale,  pasted  up  on  the  &bey- 

1  door,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  an  un- 
sightly and  intolerable  nuisance.  Having 
eooueh,  however,  of  the  fear  of  the  law  be* 
fore  his  eyes,  not  to  tear  the  writing  down, 

I    he  was  at  last  forced,  as  his  only  consolatory 

..  expedient,  to  paste  a  large  piece  of  brown 

i;  paper  over  it. 

I  notwithstanding  the  resolution,  so  re- 
cently expressed  by  Lord  Byron,  to  abandon 
for  ever  the  vocation  of  authorship,  and 
leave  "  the  whole  Castalian  state  **  to  others, 
he  was  hardly  landed  in  England  when  we 
find  him  busdy  engaged  in  preparations  for 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  poems  which 
he  had  produced  abroad.  So  eager  was  he, 
indeed,  to  print,  that  he  had  already,  in  a 
letter  written  at  sea,  announced  himself  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  as  ready  for  the  press.  Of  this 
letter,  which,  from  its  date,  ought  to  have 
preceded  some  of  the  others  that  have  been 
given,  I  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader  the 
most  material  parts. 


Limm  54.        TO  MIL  DALLAS. 

•*  Volage  Frigate,  at  tea.  June  98. 1811. 

*  After  two  years'  absence  (to  a  day,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  before  which  we  shall  not 
arrive  at  Portsmouth),  I  am  retracing  my 
way  to  England. 

**  I  am  coming  back  with  little  prospect 
of  pleasure  at  home,  and  with  a  body  a  httle 
shaken  by  one  or  two  smart  fevers,  but  a 
^irit  I  hope  yet  unbroken.  My  affairs,  it 
seems,  are  considerably  involved,  and  much 
business  must  be  done  with  lawyers,  colliers, 
fitrmers,  and  creditors.  Now  this,  to  a  man 
who  hates  bustle  as  he  hates  a  bishop,  is  a 
•erious  concern.  But  enough  of  my  home 
department. 

**  My  Satire,  it  seems,  is  in  a  fourth  edition, 
t  success  rather  above  the  middling  run,  but 
not  much  for  a  production  which,  from  its  to- 
pics, roust  be  temporary,  and  of  course  be  suc- 
cesilul  at  first,  or  not  at  all.  At  this  period, 
when  I  can  think  and  act  more  coolly,  I 
regret  that  I  have,  written  it,  though  I  shall 
probably  find  it  forgotten  by  all  except  those 
whom  it  has  offended.     My  fiiend  Hob- 


0= 


house's  Miscellany  has  not  succeeded  ;  but 
he  himself  writes  so  good-humouredly  on 
the  subject,  I  don't  know  whether  to  faugh 
or  cry  with  him.  He  met  with  your  son  at 
Cadiz,  of  whom  he  speaks  highly. 

**  Yours  aiid  Pratt's  protegCy  Blackett,  tlie 
cobbler,  is  dead,  in  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  instances  where  death 
has  saved  a  man  frt>m  damnation.  You 
were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow  amonest 
you :  had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he 
might  now  have  been  in  very  good  plight, 
shoe-  (not  verse-)  making;  but  you  have 
made  him  immortal  with  a  vengeance.  I 
write  this,  supposing  poetry,  patronage,  and 
strong  waters,  to  have  been  the  death  of 
him.  If  you  are  in  town  in  or  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  you  will  find  me  at  Do- 
rant's,  in  Albemarle  Street,  clad  to  see  you. 
I  have  an  imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry  ready  for  Cawthom,  but  don't  let 
that  cleter  you,  for  1  sha'n't  inflict  it  upon 
you.  You  know  I  never  read  my  rhymes 
to  visiters.  I  shall  quit  town  in  a  few  days 
for  Notts.,  and  thence  to  Rochdale. 

"Yours,  Ac." 

Immediately,  on  Lord  Byron's  arrival  in 
London,  Mr.  Dallas  called  upon  him.  '*  On 
the  15th  of  July,"  says  this  gentleman,  **  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  snaking  hands  with  him 
at  Reddish's  Hotel  in  St.  James's  Street.  I 
thought  his  looks  belied  the  report  he  had 
given  me  of  his  bodily  health,  and  his  coun- 
tenance did  not  betoken  melancholy,  or 
displeasure  at  his  return.  He  was  very 
animated  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  but 
assured  me  he  had  never  had  the  least  idea 
of  writing  them.  He  said  he  believed  satire 
to  be  lu8  forte,  and  to  that  he  had  adhered, 
having  written,  during  his  stay  at  different 
places  abroad,  a  Paraphrase  of  Horace's 
Art'  of  Poetry,  which  would  be  a  cood  finish 
to  English  Hards  and  Scotch  Keviewers. 
He  seemed  to  promise  himself  additional 
fiune  fix>m  it,  and  I  undertook  to  superintend 
its  publication,  as  I  had  done  that  of  the 
Satire.  I  had  chosen  the  time  ill  for  my 
vbit,  and  we  had  hardly  any  time  to  con- 
verse imintemiptedly,  he  therefore  engaged 
me  to  breakfiist  with  him  next  morning." 

In  the  interval  Mr.  Dallas  looked  over  this 
Paraphrase,  which  he  had  been  permitted  by 
Lord  Byron  to  take  home  with  him  for  the 

Eurpose,  and  his  disappointment  was,  as  he 
imself  describes  it,  **  grievous,"  on  finding, 
that  a  pilgrimage  of  two  years  to  the  inspir- 
ing lands  of  me  East  had  been  attended 
with  no  richer  poetical  result.  On  their 
meeting  again  next  morning,  though  unwill- 
ing to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  work,  he 
could  not  refrain,  as  he  mforms  us,  from  ex- 
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pressing  some  surprise  that  his  noble  friend 
should  have  produced  nothing  else  during 
his  absence.  —  **  Upon  this,"  he  continues, 
"  Lord  Byron  told  me  that  he  had  occasion- 
ally written  short  poems,  besides  a  great 
many  stanzas  in  Spenser's  measure,  relative 
to  me  countries  he  had  visited.  '  They  are 
not  worth  troublinj;  you  with,  but  you  shall 
have  them  all  with  you  if  vou  like.*  So 
came  I  by  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  He 
took  it  from  a  small  trunk,  with  a  number 
of  verses.  He  said  they  had  been  read  but 
by  one  person,  who  had  found  very  little  to 
commend  and  much  to  condemn :  that  he 
himself  was  of  that  opinion,  and  he  was 
sure  I  should  be  so  too.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  it  was  at  my  service  :  but  he  was 
urgent  that '  The  Hints  from  Horace'  should 
be  immediately  put  in  train,  which  I  pro- 
mised to  have  done." 

The  value  of  the  treasure  thus  presented 
to  him,  Mr.  Dallas  was  not  slow  in  discover- 
ing. That  verv  evening  he  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  his  noble  friend,  saying — "  You  have 
written  one  of  the  most  deli^tful  poems 
I  ever  read.  If  I  wrote  this  in  flattery,  I 
should  deserve  your  contempt  rather  than 
your  friendship.  I  have  been  so  fascinated 
with  Childe  Harold  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  it  down.  I  would  almost  pledge 
my  life  on  its  advancing  the  reputation  of 
your  poetical  powers,  and  on  its  gaining  you 
great  nonour  and  regard,  if  you  will  do  me 
the  credit  and  frivour  of  attending  to  my 
suggestions  respecting,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Notwithstanding  tms  just  praise,  and  the 
secret  echo  it  must  have  found  in  a  heart 
so  awake  to  the  slightest  whisper  of  fame, 
it  was  some  time  bdfore  Lord  Byron's  ob- 
stinate repugnance  to  the  idea  of  publishing 
Childe  Harold  *  could  be  removed. 

**  Attentive,"  says  Mr.  Dallas,  "  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  to  my  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions, and  natural  as  it  was  that  he  should 
be  swayed  by  such  decided  praise,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  I  coula  not  at  first 
obtain  credit  with  him  for  my  judgment  on 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  *  It  was  any 
thing  but  poetry  —  it  had  been  condemned 
by  a  good  critic  —  had  I  not  myself  seen 
the  sentences  on  the  margins  of  the  manu- 


1  [The  itoiy  told  of  Lord  Bjron'f  hesitation  to  publish 
Childe  Harold,  is  at  complete  rariance  with  all  he 
repeatedly  mentloiied  to  me  on  the  subject.  —  Hob- 

BOVSB.] 

s  [Mr.  Gait,  in  his  Life  of  the  Poet,  intimates  that  Sir 
John  Hobhoose  was  the  critic  here  alluded  to.  The 
Right  Honourable  Baronet,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
New  Montlily  Bfagasine,  thus  repels  the  insinuation :  — . 
**  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  conjecture, 
that  I  dissuaded  Lord  Byron  from  publishing  Childe 


scripts  ?'  2  He  dwelt  upon  the  Paraphrase 
of  the  Art  of  Poetry  with  i)leasare,  and 
the  manuscript  of  that  was  given  to  Caw- 
thorn,  the  publisher  of  the  Sadre,  to  be 
brought  fortn  without  delay.  I  did  not, 
however,  leave  him  so :  before  I  Quitted  him 
I  returned  to  the  chan;e,  and  told  him  that 
I  was  so  convinced  of  the  merit  of  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  that  as  he  had  given  it 
to  me,  I  should  certainly  publish  it,  if  he 
would  have  the  kindness  to  attend  to  some 
corrections  and  alterations." 

Amonff  the  many  instances,  recorded  in 
literary  history,  of  the  false  judgments  of 
authors  respecting  their  own  productions, 
the  preference  given  by  Lord  Byron  to  a 
work  so  little  worthy  of  his  genius,  over  a 
poem  of  such  rare  and  original  beauty  as 
the  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  may  be  ac- 
counted, perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  inexplicable,  s  "  It  is  in  men 
as  in  soils,"  says  Swift,  **  where  sometimes 
there  is  a  vein  of  gold  which  the  owner 
knows  not  of."  But  Lord  Byron  had  made 
the  discovery  .of  the  vdn,  without,  as  it 
would  seem,  being  aware  of  its  value.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  even 
while  occupied  with  the  composition  of 
Childe  Harold,  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  himself  was  yet  fiillv  conscious  of  the 
new  powers,  both  of  thought  and  feeling, 
that  had  been  awakened  in  him ;  and  the 
strange  estimate  we  now  find  him  forming 
of  his  own  production  appears  to  warrant 
the  remark.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  ifl 
while  the  imaginative  powers  of  his  mind 
had  received  such  an  impulse  forward,  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  slower  in  its  develop- 
ment, was  stm  immature,  and  that  of  se^ 
jud^enty  the  most  difficult  of  all,  still  un- 
attamed. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  deference 
which,  particularly  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
he  was  inclined  to  pay  to  the  opinions  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated,  it  would  be 
fairer,  perhaps,  to  conclude  that  this  erro- 
neous valuation  arose  rather  fi'om  a  diffi- 
dence in  his  own  jud^ent  than  firom  any 
deficiency  of  it  To  his  coU^  companions, ' 
almost  all  of  whom  were  his  superiors  in 
scholarship,  and  some  of  them  even,  at  this 

Harold.  Had  1  done  so,  indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  hare  dedicated  that  noble  poem  to  m]rself.'*3 

*  It  is,  howerer,  less  wonderftil  that  autbers  should 
thus  mi^udge  their  productions,  when  whole  generations 
hare  sometimes  Callen  into  the  same  sort  of  error.  Tlic 
Sonnets  of  Petrarch  were,  bf  the  learned  of  his  dajr,  consi> 
dered  only  worthy  of  the  ballad-singers  by  whom  they  were 
chantedabovtthe  streets ;  whOe  his  Epic  Poem,  **  AfHca,** 
of  which  few  now  eren  know  the  existence,  was  sought 
for  on  all  sides,  and  the  smallest  fragment  of  It  begged 
from  the  autlior  for  the  libraries  of  the  learned. 
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time,  his  competitors  in  poetry,  he  looked 
up  with  a  degree  of  fond  and  admiring 
deference,  for  which  his  ignorance'  of  his 
own  intellectual  stroieth  alone  could  ac- 
count ;  and  the  example,  as  well  as  tastes, 
of  these  young  writers  being  mostly  on  the 
side  of  established  models,  their  authority, 
as  long  as  it  influenced  him,  would,  to  a 
certain  degree,  interfere  with  his  striking 
confidently  into  any  new  or  original  path, 
lliat  some  remains  of  this  bias,  with  a  little 
leaning,  perhaps,  towards  school  recollec- 
tions), may  have  had  a  share  in  prompting 
his  preference  of  the  Horatian  Paraptu'ase, 
is  by  no  means  improbable ;  —  at  least,  that 
it  was  enough  to  lead  him,  untried  as  he 
had  yet  been  in  the  new  path,  to  content 
himself  for  the  present,  with  following  up 
his  success  in  the  old.  We  have  seen, 
indeed,  that  the  manuscript  of  the  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold  had,  previously  to 
its  bdng  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dallas, 
been  submitted  by  the  noble  author  to  the 
perusal  of  aome  fiiend  —  the  first  and  only 
one,  it  appears,  who  at  that  time  had  seen 
diem.  Who  this  &stidious  critic  was,  Mr. 
Dallas  has  not  mentioned ;  but  the  sweeping 
tone  of  censure  in  which  he  conveyed  his 
remarks  was  such  as,  at  any  period  of  his 
career,  would  have  disconcerted  the  judg- 
ment of  one,  who,  years  afier,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  fkme,  confessed,  that  **  the 
depredadon  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  was 
more  painful  to  him  than  the  applause  of  the 
highest  was  pleasing."^ 

Though  on  every  thing  that,  af^er  his 
arririd  at  the  age  of'^  manhood,  he  produced, 
some  mark  or  other  of  the  master-hand 
may  be  traced ;  yet,  to  print  the  whole  of 
his  Paraf^irase  ot  Horace,  which  extends  to 
nearly  800  lines,  would  be,  at  the  best,  but 
a  questionable  compliment  to  his  memory. 
That  the  reader,  however,  may  be  enabled 
to  form  some  opinion  of  a  performance, 
which — by  an  error  or  caprice  of  judgment, 
unexampled,  perhaps,  in  tne  annals  of  lite- 
rature— its  author,  for  a  time,  preferred  to 
the  sublime  musings  of  Childe  Harold,  I 
shall  here  select  a  few  such  passages  from 
the  Paraphrase  as  may  seem  calculated  to 
gire  an  idea  as  well  of  its  merits  as  its 
defects. 


*  Gnjt  tmder  the  influence  of  a  similar  predilection, 
pteferied,  fi>r  a  long  time,  hii  Latin  poems  to  those  by 
vUdi  be  has  gained  such  a  itatkm  in  English  literature. 
**  Shall  we  attribute  this.'*  says  Mason,  "  to  his  having 
been  educated  at  Eton,  or  to  what  other  cause  ?  Certain 
it  is,  Oiat  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  seemed  to  set  a 
gmter  value  on  his  LiBtin  poetry  than  on  that  which  he 
bad  omposed  in  his  native  language." 


& 


The  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with  re- 
ference to  the  original,  ingenious :  — 

**  Who  would  not  laugh  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  flatter'd  Gu», 
Abused  his  art,  tiU  Mature,  with  a  blush. 
Saw  dts  grow  centaurs  underneath  liis  brush  ? 
Or  should  some  limner  Join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermaid's  tail  ? 
Or  low  Dubost  (as  once  the  world  has  seen) 
Degrade  God's  creatures  In  his  graphic  spleen  ? 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  fisults,  could  gag  his  grinning  fHends. 
Believe  me,  Moschus  >,  lilie  that  picture  seems 
The  book,  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet." 

The  following  is  pointed,  and  felicitously 
expressed: — 

*'  Then  glide  down  Grub  Street,  fiutlng  and  forgot, 
Laugh'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Review, 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till  —  true." 

Of  the  graver  parts,  the  annexed  is  a 
&vourable  specimen :  — 

**  New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days. 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase : 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser,  did,  we  scarce  reftise 
To  Dryden's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not. 
As  well  as  WUliam  Pitt  and  Walter  Scott, 
Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme,  and  force  of  lungs, 
Enrlch'd  our  island's  ill-united  tongues  ? 
'Tis  then,  and  shall  be,  lawfUl  topresent 
Reforms  In  writing  as  In  parliament. 

"  As  foresto  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees. 
So  fiade  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 
And  we  ani^  ours,  alas !  are  due  to  fate. 
And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 
Though,  as  a  monarch  nods  and  commerce  calls. 
Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  In  canals ; 
Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  drain'd  sustain 
The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain ; 
And  rising  ports  along  tlie  busy  shore 
Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar  — 
All,  all  must  perish.    But,  surviving  last. 
The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past : 
True, — some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  survive, 
Though  those  shall  sink  which  now  appear  to  thrive, 
As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 
Our  life  and  language  must  alike  ob^." 

I  quote  what  follows  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  note  attached  to  it :  — 

**  Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt  ?  —  See  Dryden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick's  Deoa* 

'*  Blank  verse  is  now  with  one  consent  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side ; 

*  One  of  the  manuscript  notes  of  Lord  Byron  on  Mr. 
D' Israeli's  work,  already  referred  to. 

s  [••  Hobhouse,"  in  the  original  MS.] 

<  **  Mac  Flecknoe,  the  Dunciad,  and  all  Swift's  lam- 
pooning ballads.  —  Whatever  their  other  works  may  be, 
these  originated  In  personal  feelings  and  angry  retort  on 
unworthy  rivals ;  and  though  the  ability  of  these  satires 
elairates  the  poetical,  their  poignancy  detracts  fttnn  the 
personal,  character  of  the  writers." 
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Though  nud  Alnumior  rhymed  in  Drjdea*»  dajt. 

No  sing«soiig  hero  rants  In  modem  plays ;  — 

While  modest  Comedy  her  rerse  foregoes 

For  Jest  and  pun  in  rery  middling  prose. 

Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaomoou  show  the  worse, 

Or  lose  one  point  because  they  wrote  in  Terse ; 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear,^ 

Poor  rirgin  I  —  damn'd  some  twenty  times  a  year !  ** 

There  is  more  of  poetry  in  the  following 
Terses  upon  Milton  than  in  any  other  passage 
throughout  the  Paraphrase :  — 

**  *  Awake  a  louder  and  alt^er  strain.* 

And,  pray,  what  follows  from  his  txdlfng  brain  ? 
He  sinks  to  Soutbey's  lerel  in  a  trice. 
Whose  epic  mountains  nerer  fkil  in  mice ! 
Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 
The  temper'd  warblings  of  his  master  lyre ; 
Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 
*  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit  * 
He  speaks ;  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along. 
Earth,  Heaven,  and  Hades,  echo  with  the  song.** 

The  annexed  sketch  contains  some  lively 
touches  :«> 

**  B^iold  him.  Freshman  I  —  forced  no  more  to  groan 
0*er  Virgil's  derilish  rerses  >,  and  —  his  own  ; 
Pr^rers  are  too  tedious,  lecturers  too  abstruse. 
He  flies  from  Taveirs  *  firown  to  *  Fordham's  Mews  v 
(Unlu^  TaTell,  doom'd  to  dally  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils  and  by  bears !) 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventioos.  threat  in  Tain, 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain : 
Bough  with  his  elders  >-  with  his  equab  i^sh ; 
OtII  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash. 
FooI'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  terms  away ; 
And.  unexpell'd  perhaps,  retires  BL  A. :  — 
Master  of  ArU  !  —  as  HeOs  and  Clubs'  proclaim. 
Where  scarce  a  black-leg  bears  a  bri^ter  name. 

**  Lannch'd  Into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire. 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Bfanies  for  money  ;  chooses  friends  for  rank; 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 
Sits  in  the  senate ;  gets  a  son  and  heir; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow .— for  hhntdf  was  there ; 
Mute  though  he  Totes,  unless  when  call'd  to  cheer. 
His  son's  so  sharp  —  he'll  see  the  dog  a  peer  I 

"  Manhood  dedines ;  age  palsies  erery  limb ; 
He  quits  the  scene,  or  dse  the  scene  quits  him ; 
Seniles  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieres. 
And  ATarlce  seises  all  Ambition  laaTes ; 
Counts  cent,  per  cent.,  and  smOes,  or  Tainly  fivts 
O'er  boards  dimlnish'd  by  young  HopeAil's  ddits ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy. 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons  —  but  to  die  ; 

1  **  Harrey,  the  ciraUator  of  the  dremlaHom  oi  the 
blood,  used  to  iling  awqr  VlrgU  In  his  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tlon,  and  say  *  the  book  had  a  doTll.*  Now,  such  a  cha- 
racter as  I  am  copying  would  probably  fling  It  away  also, 
but  rather  wish  that  the  doTil  had  the  book ;  not  ftt>m  a 
dislike  to  the  poet,  but  a  well-founded  horror  of  hexame- 
ters. Indeed,  the  puMicschool  peoanoe  of  *  Long  and 
Short*  Is  enough  to  beget  an  antipathy  to  poetry  Ibr  the 
residue  of  a  man's  life,  and  perhaps  so  ikr  may  be  an  ad- 
Tantage.'* 

*  [The  BeT.  George  TaTell  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  rni- 
dence.  and  was  indebted  for  this  notice  to  the  teal  irah 
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Peerish  and  spltefUl,  doting,  bard  to  please. 
Commending  eTery  time  sare  thnes  like  these ; 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot. 
Expires  unwept,  is  burled— let  hbn  rot  I"^ 

In  Speaking  of  the  opera,  he  says :  — 

**  Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  car 
Aches  with  orchestraa  which  he  pays  to  hear. 
Whom  shame,  not  sympa^y,  fortMs  to  snore. 
His  anguish  doubled  by  his  own  *  encore  !* 
Squeescd  in  *  Fop's  Alley.'  jostled  by  the  beaux. 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes. 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  glres  a  gtad  rriease : 
Why  this  and  more  he  suflitrs,  can  ye  goeu  ?— 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  t" 

The  concluding  couplet  of  the  foUowo^ 
lines  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mix- 
ture of  fun  and  bitterness  with  which  their 
author  sometimes  spoke  in  conversation  ; — 
so  much  so,  that  those  who  knew  him  mi^t 
almost  &ncy  they  hear  him  utter  the  words : — 

**  But  erery  thing  has  teilts,  nor  ls*t  nnkoowa 
The  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone. 
And  wayward  Tolces  at  their  owner's  caU, 
With  all  his  best  endearours.  only  squall ; 
Dogs  blink  their  corey,  fiints  withhold  the  spark. 
And  double  barrels  (damn  them)  miss  their  mait  I  **« 

One  more  passage,  with  the  humorous 
note  appended  to  it,  will  comiiJete  the  whole 
amount  of  my  favourable  specimens :  — 

•*  Andthat*senough  — than  write  and  print  to  flyt,— 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  last  ? 
They  storm  the  types,  tbey  publish  one  and  aO. 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  tbey  laare  the  stall : -» 
ProTindal  maidens,  men  of  high  command. 
Yea,  baronets,  haTO  ink'd  the  bloody  hand  t 
Cash  cannot  quell  them— PolUo>  play'd  thia  praik : 
(Then  Phortius  first  found  credit  In  a  bank  ;) 
Not  aU  the  UTfaig  only,  but  thedeKl 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus'  head ! 
Damn'd  all' their  days,  they  posthumously  thrlra, 
Dug  np  from  dust,  though  burled  when  aUre  t 
Reriews  record  this  epidemic  crime. 
Those  books  of  martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme : 
Alas  !  woe  worth  the  scribbler,  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post  or  Monthly  Magasina  t 
There  lurk  Us  earlier  lays,  but  soon,  hoC-pre«s*d. 
Behold  a  quarto!  starts  must  tell  the  rest  t 
Then  leaTe,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  ^ordt 
To  muse.mad  baronets  or  madder  lords. 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  sooaewhat  stale. 
Twin  Dork  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale  t 


whidi  he  had  protested  against  some  juTcnUe 
already  explained. 

>  **  *  Hcil,*  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  you  risk 
little,  and  are  cheated  a  good  deal :  *  Club,*  a  pleasant 
purgatory,  where  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  sm^toeed  to 
be  cheated  at  aU." 

«  **  As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damnfatg  Hecnar, 
to  whom  he  was  under  great  obligations—  *  And  Homer 
(damn  him )  calls ' — It  may  be  presumed  tliat  aqy  body  or 
any  thing  may  be  damned  In  Terse  by  poetical  liceoce  t 
and  in  case  of  aoddent,  I  beg  leare  to  plead  so  lllustrioaB 


»  [In  tiMoriginal  MS.  **  Bog»r$.**} 
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Hark  to  tboie  notes,  narcotically  soft. 

Tb«  cobbler-laoreates  slog  to  Capel  Loflt  !'*  * 

From  these  sdect  specimens,  which  com- 
prise, altogether,  little  more  than  an  eighth 
of  the  whole  poem,  the  reader  may  be  en- 
abled to  form  some  notion  of  the  remainder, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very  inferior 

Sualitj,  and,  in  some  parts,  descending  to 
le  depths  of  doggerel.  Who,  for  instance, 
could  trace  the  hand  of  Byron  in  such 
**  prose,  (Hngcd  with  rhyme,"  as  the  follow- 
ing?— 

"  Pe«c«  to  Swift's  Cuilts !  his  wit  hath  made  them  pass 
UmnaCcfa*d  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras, 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet 
Who  from  our  coafdet  lopp*d  two  final  feet ; 
Kor  less  la  merit  than  the  longer  line 
This  measure  moTes.  a  farourite  of  the  Nine. 


**  Though,  at  first  Tiew,  eight  feet  may  seem  in  rain 
Form'd,  save  in  odes,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 
TeC  Scott  has  sliown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight. 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  or  war. 
Whose  floctoations,  tender  or  sublime. 
Are  cnrb*d  too  much  by  long  recurring  rhyme. 

**  In  sooCh,  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  lean  who  our  first  En^ish  strollers  were. 
Or  if-.tfll  rood  received  the  vagrant  art— 
Our  Mnse— Uke  that  of  Thespis— kept  a  cart. 
Bitf  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days, 
There's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays ; 
Nor  vfl]  Melpomene  aicend  her  throne 
Without  Ugh  heels,  white  phmie,  and  Bristol  stone. 

**  Where  is  that  Uving  language  which  could  claim 
Poetle  more,  as  philosophic  fSune, 

I  '  This  well-meaning  gentleman  has  spoilt  some  ex- 
odkot  shoemakers,  and  been  accessary  to  the  poetical 
undoing  of  many  of  the  industrious  poor.  Nathaniel 
Btoomfiekl  and  his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  Somerset- 
shire singing.  Nor  has  the  malady  confined  itself  to  one 
county.  Pratt,  too  (who  once  was  wiser),  has  caught 
the  eoota^on  of  patronage,  and  decoyed  a  poor  fellow, 
named  Blackett,  into  poetry ;  but  he  died  during  the  ope- 
ration,  kaving  one  chUd  acd  two  volumes  of  '  Remains  * 
utterly  destitute.  The  girl,  if  she  don't  take  a  poetical 
twist,  and  cone  forth  as  a  shoemaking  Sappho,  may  do 
weO,  hot  the  *  Tragedies*  are  as  rickety  as  if  they  had 
been  the  ofi^ring  of  an  Earl  or  a  Seatonlan  prise-poet. 
Tlie  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly  answerablB  for 
Us  end,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  indictable  oflience.  But  this 
is  the  least  they  have  done ;  for,  by  a  refinement  of  bar- 
barity, th^  have  made  the  (late)  man  posthumously  rldi- 
ailons,  by  printing  what  he  would  have  liad  sense  enough 
never  to  print  himsdf.  Ortes,  these  rakers  of  *  Remains* 
come  under  Uie  statute  against  resurrection-men.  What 
docs  it  stgnUy  whether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce  Is  to  be 
•tackuphi  Surgeons*  or  in  Stationers*  Hall?  is  it  so  bad 
to  unearth  his  bones  as  his  blunders  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  gibbet  his  body  on  a  heath  than  his  soul  in  an  ocUvo? 
*  We  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may 
be,*  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  never  shall  know.  If  a  man 
who  has  passed  through  Ufe  with  a  sort  of  Mat  is  to  find 
Uflsadf  a  mountebank  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  and 
made,  Hke  poor  Joe  Blackett,  the  laughing-stock  of  pur- 
gatory.  The  plea  of  publication  Is  to  provide  for  the 
chOd.    Now,  might  not  some  of  this  *  sutor  ultra  crepi. 


If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  deUqr, 
Would  stop  like  Pope  to  polish  by  the  way  ?  *' 

In  tracing  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  is  not 
a  little  cunous  to  observe  how  oflen  the 
course  of  a  whole  life  has  depended  on  one 
single  step.»  Had  Lord  Byron  now  per- 
sisted in  his  original  purpose  of  giving  this 
poem  to  the  press,  instead  of  Childe  l£jx>ld. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  lost,  as  a  great  poet,  to  the  world* 
Inferior  as  the  Paraphrase  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  his  former  Satire,  and,  in  some 
places,  even  descending  below  the  level  of 
under-graduate  versifiers,  its  &ilure,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  would  have  been  cer- 
tain and  signal ; — his  former  assailants  would 
have  resumed  their  advantage  over  him^, 
and  either,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  mortifica^ 
tion,  he  would  have  flung  Childe  Harold  into 
the  fire  3 ;  or  had  he  summoned  up  sufficient 
confidence  to  publish  that  poem,  its  recep- 
tion, even  if  sufficient  to  retrieve  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  his  own,  could  never 
have,  at  all,  resembled  that  explosion  of 
succ^, — that  instantaneous  andunivertal 
acclaim  of  admiration  into  which,  coming  as 
it  were,  fi-esh  fix)m  the  land  of  song,  he  now 
surprised  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  borne,  buoyant  and  self-assured 
along,  through  a  succession  of  new  triumphs, 
each  more  splendid  than  the  last. 

Happily,  tne  better  judgment  of  his  fiiends 
avertea  such  a  risk ;  and  he  at  length 
consented  to  the  immediate  publication  of 


dam's '  friends  and  seducers  have  done  a  decent  action 
without  invelglbig  Pratt  into  biography  ?  And  then,  his 
inscriptions  split  into  so  many  modicums  I  *  To  the 
Duchess  of  So  Much,  the  Right  Honble.  So.«nd-so,  and 
Mrs.  and  Bliss  Somebody,  these  volumes  are.'  &c  ftc 
Why,  this  is  doling  out  the  *  soft  milk  of  dedication*  in 
gills;  there  is  but  a  quart,  and  he  divkles  it  among  a 
dosen.  Why,  Pratt  I  hadst  thou  not  a  pulT  left?  dost 
thou  think  six  fkmilies  of  distinction  can  share  this  in 
quiet  ?  There  Is  a  child,  a  book,  and  a  dedication :  send 
the  girl  to  her  grace,  the  volumes  to  the  grocer,  and  the 
dedication  to  the  d-v-l.** 

1  That  he  himself  attributed  every  thing  to  fortune, 
appears  from  the  following  psssage  in  one  of  his  journals ; 
*•  Like  Sylla,  I  have  always  believed  that  all  things 
depend  upon  fortune,  and  nothing  upon  ourselves.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action  worthy  ot 
being  called  good  to  myself  or  others,  which  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  good  goddess,  Foitomb  !  *' 

*  [**  *  Ne  qmU  nimiit*  one  is  i^  to  exclaim,  on  reading 
this  sentence.  The  Satire  would  have  fkllen  stlll.bom 
from  the  press ;  but  that  his  former  assailants  would 
have  *  resumed  thefr  advantage  over  him,*  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe ;  for  men  who  have  been  fiayed  alive 
do  not  like  to  wresUe.*'^  Wilson,  1830.] 

'  ['*The  deuce  he  would?— No  — *  Trust  Byron,* 
He  would  have  taistantly  written  another  satire  ~  and  as 
'faeit  hidignatio  vemu,*  it  would  have  been  a  red-hot 
bar  of  iron.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  power  of  a 
mighty  poet  could  have  been  palsied  by  a  single  stumble, 
however  inopportune." — md.} 
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Childe  Harold,  —  still,  however,  to  the  last, 
expressing  his  douhts  of  its  merits,  and  his 
alarm  at  the  sort  of  reception  it  mi^t  meet 
with  in  the  world. 

**  I  did  all  I  could,"  says  his  adviser,  **  to 
raise  his  opinion  of  this  composition,  and 
I  succeeded ;  bnt  he  varied  much  in  his 
feelings  about  it,  nor  was  he,  as  will  appear, 
at  his  ease  until  the  worid  decided  on  its 
merit.  He  said  i^ain  and  again  that  I  was 
going  to  get  him  mto  a  scrape  with  his  old 
enemies,  and  that  none  of  them  would  rejoice 
more  than  the  Edinbur^  Reviewers  at  an 
opportunity  to  humble  hun.  He  said  I  must 
not  put  his  name  to  it  1  entreated  him  to 
leave  it  to  me,  and  that  I  would  answer  for 
thispoem  silendng  all  his  enemies.** 

The  publication  being  now  determined 
upon,  there  arose  some  doubts  and  difficulty 
as  to  a  publisher.  Though  Lord  Byron  had 
intrusted  Cawthom  with  what  he  considered 
to  be  his  surer  card,  the  **  Hints  from  Horace," 
he  did  not,  it  seems,  think  him  of  sufficient 
station  in  the  trade  to  give  a  sanction  or 
fiishion  to  his  more  hazardous  experiment. 
The  fanner  refusal  of  the  Messrs.  lA)ngman  i 
to  publish  his  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers" was  not  forgotten ;  and  he  expressly 
stipulated  with  Mr.  Dallas  that  the  manuscrq>t 
should  not  be  offered  to  that  house.  An  ap- 
plication was,  at  first,  made  to  Mr.  Miller 
of  Albemarle  Street ;  but,  in  conse(]uence 
of  the  severity  with  which  Lord  Elgm  was 
treated  in  the  poem,  Mr.  BGller  (ab^dy  the 
piblisher  and  bookseller  of  this  latter  no- 
Ueman)  declined  the  work.  Even  this  cir- 
cumstance, —  so  qiprehensive  was  the  poet 
for  his  Bune, — began  to  re-awaken  all  the 
qualms  and  terrors  he  had,  at  first,  Mt ;  and, 
had  an^r  further  difficulties  or  otgections 
arisen,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  might 
have  relapsed  into  his  original  intention. 
It  was  not  lon^  however,  before  a  p^son 
was  found  willmg  and  proud  to  undertake 
the  publication.  Mr.  Murray,  who,  at  this 
I»eriod,  resided  in  Fleet  Street,  having,  some 
time  before,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  lulowed 
to  publish  some  work  of  Lord  Byron,  it  was 
in  his  hands  that  Mr.  Dallas  now  placed  the 
manuscript  of  Childe  Harold ;  —  and  thus 
was  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  con- 
nection between  this  goitleman  and  the 
noble  poet,  which  continued,  with  but  a 
temporary  interruption,  throu^out  the  life- 
time of  tne  one,  and  has  prov^  an  abundant 
source  of  honour,  as  wdl  as  emolument,  to 
the  other. 


1  TIm  troonds  on  whkh  the  Matt 
to  piitaiskliULordshlp*sSatir«  wvreUie 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

i8n. 

NEWSTEAD. — DEATH  OF  THE  POET*S  UO- 
THER.  —  HER  CHARACTER.  —  INFLUENCE 
OF  HER  CONDUCT  AND  TEMPER  07C  HER 
SON. — DEATH  OF  BIS  FRIEND  WINGFIELD 

AND  OF  CHARLES  SKINNER  MATTHEWS. 

—  ANECDOTES. DIRECTIONS    FOR    THE 

DRAFT  OF  A  WILL.  —  MR.  BORHOVSE.  — 
LETTERS     TO     DALLAS,      HODGSON,     AND 

MURRAY.  CHILDE     HAROLD      IN      THE 

PRESS. BLACKETT,  THE  POETICAL  COB- 
BLER. —  HENRT    KIRKE    WHITE. MISS 

MILBANKE's  **  COTTAGE  OF  FRIENDSHIP.* 

TOWNSEND'S   "  ARMAGEDDON." MR. 

GIFFORD.  —  MR.  SCROPB  DATIBS. —  COR- 
RESPONDENCE CONCERNING  CHILDE  HA- 
ROLD. —  "oh  I  BANISB  CARE.* 

While  thus  busfly  en^^ed  in  his  Itteiwy 
projects,  and  having,  besides,  some  law  afiira 
to  transact  with  his  agent,  he  was  called 
suddenly  away  to  Nev^tead  by  the  intd- 
ligence  of  an^  event  which  seems  to  have 
afiected  his  mind  hr  more  deeply  than,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
could  nave  been  expected.  Mrs.  Byron, 
whose  excessive  corpulence  rendered  her, 
at  all  times,  rather  a  perilous  subject  for 
illness,  had  been  of  late  indimosed,  but  not 
to  any  alarming  d^ree ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that,  when  the  fo£>winff  note  was  wntten, 
there  existed  any  grounds  for  apprehension 
as  to  her  state :  — 

•*  Reddi«h*f  Hotel,  St.  3atam*§  Streat,  Loodoa 
Julj  S8. 1611. 
**  My  dear  Madam, 

**  I  am  only  detained  by  Mr.  Hansoii 
to  sign  some  copyhold  papers,  and  will  gtrt 
you  timely  nouce  of  my  approadi.    It  is 
with  great  reluctance  I  remain  in  town.    I  , 
shall  pay  a  short  visit  as  we  go  on  to  Lan- 
cashire on  Rochdale  business.  I  shaUattend  | 
to  your  directions,  of  course,  and  am,  with  , 
great  respect,  yours  ever,  "Btron.   | 

"  P.  8.  —  You  will  consider  Newstead  ; 
as  ^our  house,  not  mine ;  and  me  cmly  as  a 

visiter,* 

On  his  going  abroad*  she  had  concetred  a 
sort  of  simerstitious  fancy  that  she  should 
never  see  him  agun ;  and  when  be  returned, 
safe  and  well,  and  wrote  to  inform  hep  that 
he  should  soon  see  her  at  Newstead,  she 
said  to  her  waiting-woman,  "  If  I  diould  be 
dead  before 'Byron  comes  dovm,  what  a 
strange  thing  it  would  be!* — and80,tn  fiict. 

It  coniaiDed  upOD  Mr.  Sooth«7  and  others  of  tbdr  OtarvT 

friMHb. 
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it  happened.  At  the  end  of  July,  her  iOness 
took  a  new  and  fatal  torn ;  and,  so  sadly 
characteristic  was  the  close  of  the  poor  lady's 
life,  that  a  fit  of  rage,  brought  on,  it  is  said, 

S'  reading  oyer  the  upholsterer's  bills,  was 
e  ultimate  cause  of  her  death.  Lord 
Byroo  had,  of  course,  prompt  intell^nce  of 
the  attack.  But  though  he  started  instantly 
firom  town,  he  was  too  late,  — she  had 
breathed  her  last. 

The  fi^owinff  letter,  it  will  be  perceived, 
was  written  on  his  way  to  Newstcad. 

LcTTR  55.         TO  DR.  PIGOT. 

**  Newport  PagneU^Aogust  S.  1811. 
••  My  dear  Doctor, 

"  My  poor  mother  died  yesterday  I  and 

I  am  on  my  way  from  town  to  attend  her  to 

the  famOy  yamt.    I  heard  one  day  of  her 

iUness,  the  next  of  her  death.    Thank  God 

I  her  last  moments  were  most  tranquil.    I  am 

I  told  she  was  in  little  pain,  and  not  aware  of 

her  situation.    I  now  feel  the  truth  of  Mr. 

1  Gray's  observation,  '  That  we  can  only  have 

I  one  mother.'  i     Peace  be  with  her !     I  have 

I  to  thank  you  for  your  expressions  of  regard ; 

and  as  in  six  weeks  I  shall  be  in  Lancashire 

on  business,  I  may  extend  to  Liverpool  and 

Oiester,  —  at  least  I  shall  endeavour. 

•*  If  it  win  be  any  satisfaction,  I  have  to 
inform  you  diat  in  November  next  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Scourge  will  be  tried  for  two  dif- 
ferent libels  on  me  late  Mrs.  B.  and  myself 
(the  decease  of  Mrs.  B.  makes  no  difference  in 
the  proceedings) ;  and  as  he  is  guilty,  by 
his  very  f«olidi  and  unfounded  assertion  of 
a  breach  of  privOege,  he  will  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utipost  rigour. 

**  I  ii^rm  you  of  this,  as  you  seem  inter- 
ested in  the  affiiir,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Attorney-General. 

"  I  shall  remam  at  Newstead  the  greater 
part  of  this  month,  where  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  from  you,  after  my  two  years'  absence 
in  the  East.  I  am,  dear  Pigot,  yours  very 
truly.  •*  Byron." 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  observ- 
ation of  the  reader,  that  the  general  tone 
of  the  noble  poet's  correspondence  with  his 
mother  is  that  of  a  son,  performing,  strictly 
and  conscientiously,  what  he  deems  to  be  his 
duty,  without  themtermixture  of  any  senti- 


>  [**  I  hare  loog  diacorerad  a  Uiing  Terf  little  known, 
vhkh  U,  that  In  one'f  whole  UCb  one  can  nerer  hare  man 
dian  a  ilngle  mother.  Ton  may  think  thii  is  obriouf, 
and  what  joa  wOl  call  a  trite  obterration.  You  are  a 
greaisoiIlnt>l  I  was  at  the  same  age  (Tery  near)  as  wise 
as  joo,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (with  ftill  evidence 
and  eoDvlctkm,!  mean)  tm  it  was  too  late.  Itisthlrteen 
years  ago,  and  every  day  I  Uve  it  sfaiks  deeper  into  my 
heart.'*^Gref  10  Mr,  NiekoOs,  Works,  vol.  t.  p.  4S2.] 


ment  of  cordiality  to  sweeten  the  task.  The 
very  title  of  **  Madam,"  by  which  he  addresses 
her,  —  and  which  he  but  seldom  exchanges 
for  the  endearing  name  of  "  mother  3," — is, 
of  itself^  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  sentiments 
he  entertained  for  her.  That  such  should 
have  been  his  dispositions  towards  such  a 
parent,  can  be  matter  neither  of  surprise 
or  blame,  —  but  that,  not  withstanding  this 
alienation,  which  her  own  unfortunate  tem- 
per produced,  he  should  have  continued 
to  consult  her  wishes,  and  minister  to  her 
comforts,  with  such  un&ilinff  thoughtfidness 
as  is  evinced  not  only  in  Sie  frequency  of 
his  letters,  but  in  the  almost  exclusive 
appropriation  of  Newstead  to  her  use,  re- 
funds, assuredly,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to 
his  honour ;  and  was  even  the  more  strikingly 
meritorious  from  the  absence  of  that  affection 
which  renders  kindnesses  to  a  beloved  ob- 
ject litUe  more  than  an  indulgence  of  self. 

But,  however  estranged  from  her  his  feel- 
ings Tnust  be  allowed  to  have  been  while 
she  lived,  her  death  seems  to  have  restored 
them  into  their  natural  channel.  Whether 
from  a  return  of  early  fondness  and  the 
all-atoning  power  of  the  grave,  or  from  the 
prosoect  of  that  void  in  his  future  life  which 
this  loss  of  his  only  link  with  the  past  would 
leave,  it  is  certain  that  he  felt  the  death  of 
his  mother  acutely,  if  not  deeply.  On  the 
night  after  his  arrival  at  Newstead,  the 
waiting-woman  of  Mrs.  Byron,  in  passing 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  deceased 
lady  lay,  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
sighing  heavily  from  within ;  and,  on  en- 
tering the  chunber,  found,  to  her  surprise, 
Lord  Byron,  sitting  in  the  dark,  beside  the 
bed.  On  her  representing  to  him  the  weak- 
ness of  thus  giving  way  to  grief,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  Mrs.  By,  I  had 
but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is  gone  !** 

While  his  real  thoughts  were  thus  con- 
fided to  silence  and  darkness,  there  was,  in 
other  parts  of  his  conduct  more  open  to 
observation,  a  degree  of  eccentricity  and 
indecorum  which,  with  superficial  observers, 
might  well  bring  the  sensibility  of  his  nature 
into  question.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral, 
having  declined  following  the  remains  him- 
self, he  stood  looking,  from  the  abbey  door, 
at  the  procession,  till  the  whole  had  moved 
off* ; — then,  turning  to  young  Rushton,  who 


s  In  many  instances,  the  mothers  of  flhastrioos  poets 
have  had  reason  to  be  proud  no  less  of  the  afllKtioQ  than 
of  the  glory  of  their  sons ;  and  Tasso,  Pope,  Gray,  and 
Cowper,  are  among  these  memorable  examples  of  filial 
tenderness.  In  the  lesser  poems  of  Tasso,  there  are  few 
things  so  beautifiil  as  his  description.  In  the  Cansone  to 
the  Metauro,  of  his  first  parting  with  his  mother :  — 
**  Me  dal  sen  della  madre  empla  fortuna 
Pargoletto  divelse,**  Ac. 
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was  the  only  person  left  besides  himself^  he 
desired  him  to  fetch  the  sparring-gloves,  and 
proceeded  to  his  usual  exercise  with  the 
boy.  He  was  silent  and  abstracted  all  the 
time,  and,  as  if  fh>m  an  effort  to  get  the 
better  of  his  feeling,  threw  more  violence, 
Rushton  thought,  into  hb  blows  than  was 
his  habit ;  but,  at  last,  —  the  struggle  seem- 
ing too  much  for  him, — he  flung  away  the 
gloves,  and  retired  to  his  room.  * 

Of  Mrs.  Byron,  sufficient,  perhaps,  has 
been  related  m  these  pages  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  fully  his  own  opinion,  as  well 
with  respect  to  tlie  character  of  this  lady 
herself,  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  her 
temper  and  conduct  may  have  exercised  on 
those  of  her  son.  It  was  said  by  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  men  «, — who  was 
himself,  as  he  avowed,  principally  indebted 
to  maternal  culture  for  the  unexampled  ele- 
vation to  which  he  subsequently  rose, — 
that ''  the  future  pood  or  bad  conduct  of  a 
child  depends  entu^ly  on  the  mother.**  How 
for  the  leaven  that  sometimes  mixed  itself 
with  the  better  nature  of  Byron, — ^^his  un- 
certain and  wayward  impulses,  —  his  defi- 
ance of  restraint, — the  occasional  bitterness 
of  his  hate,  and  the  precipitance  of  his  re- 
sentments,—  may  have  had  their  origin  in 
his  early  collisions  with  maternal  caprice 
and  violence,  is  an  inquiry  for  which  suffi- 
cient materials  have  been,  perhaps,  fiimished 
in  these  pages,  but  whicn  every  one  will 
decide  upon,  according  to  the  more  or  less 
weight  he  may  attribute  to  the  influence  of 
such  causes  on  the  formation  of  character. 

That,  notwithstanding  her  injudicious  and 
coarse  treatment  of  him,  Mrs.  Bvron  loved 
her  son,  with  that  sort  of  fitful  fondness  of 
which  alone  such  a  nature  is  capable,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  —  and  still  less,  that  she 
was  ambitiously  proud  of  him.  Her  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  his  first  literary  essays 
may  be  collected  from  the  pains  which  he  so 
considerately  took  to  tranquilltse  her  on  the 
appearance  of  the  hostile  article  in  the  Re- 
view. As  his  fame  began  to  brighten,  that 
notion  of  his  future  greatness  and  ^lory, 
which,  by  a  sin^lar  forecast  of  superstition, 
she  had  entertained  from  his  very  childhood, 
became  proportionably  confirmed.  Every 
mention  of  him  in  print  was  watched  by  her 
with  eagerness  ;  and  she  had  ^ot  bound  to- 
gether in  a  volume,  which  a  fhend  of  mine 

1  [**  If  erer  there  wai  one  anecdote  from  which  it  would 
be  safe  to  form  our  notion  of  a  man's  whole  character, 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  this  Is  that  one.  Excellent 
natural  feelings,— the  ciirse  of  reality  to  check,  and  the 
blessing  of  fancy  to  heighten,  their  flow,  —  the  misery  of 
conscious  solittfhaess  of  heart  and  mind,  and  the  proud, 
rebellious  acorn  of  the  very  sympatliies  wliich  that  heart 


once  saw,  a  collection  of  all  the  literary 
notices  that  had  then  appeared  of  his  early 
Poems  and  Satire,  —  written  over  on  the 
margm  with  observatioas  of  her  own,  which 
to  my  informant  appeared  indicative  of  much 
more  sense  and  ability  than,  fi-om  her  general 
character,  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
to  her. 

Among  those  lesser  traits  of  his  conduct 
through  which  an  observer  can  trace  a  filial 
wish  to  uphold,  and  throw  respect  around, 
the  station  of  hb  mother,  may  be  mentioned 
his  insisting,  while  a  boy,  on  being  called 
"  Oeorge  Byron  Gordon  * — giving  thereby 
precedence  to  the  maternal  name, —  and 
his  continuing,  to  the  last,  to  address  her  as 
"the  Honourable  Mrs.  BvTon,**  —  a  mark 
of  rank  to  which,  he  must  nave  been  aware, 
she  had  no  claim  whatever.  Neither  does  it 
appear,  that,  in  his  habitual  manner  towards 
her,  there  was  any  thing  denoting  a  want  of 
either  afiection  or  deference,  —  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  occasionally,  of  a  some- 
what greater  degree  of  familiarity  than  com- 
ports with  the  ordinary  notions  of  filial 
respect.  Thus,  the  usual  name  he  called 
her  by,  when  they  were  on  good-humoured 
terms  together,  was  "  Kitty  Gordon  ; "  and 
I  have  heard  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  de- 
scribe the  look  of  arch  dramatic  humour, 
with  which,  one  day,  at  Southwell,  when 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their  theatrical 
rage,  he  threw  open  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  to  admit  his  mother,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  "Enter  the  Honourable  Kitty." 

The  pride  of  birth  was  a  feeling  common 
alike  to  mother  and  son,  and,  at  times,  even 
became  a  point  of  rivalry  between  them,  firom 
their  respective  claims,  English  and  Scotch, 
to  high  Imeage.  In  a  letter  written  by  him 
from  Italy,  referring  to  some  anecdote  which 
his  mother  had  told  him,  he  says,  —  "  My 
mother,  who  was  as  haughty  as  Lucifer  with 
her  descent  firom  the  Stuarts,  and  her  right 
line  firom  the  old  Gordons, — not  the  Seyton 
Gordons,  as  she  disdainfully  termed  the 
ducal  branch, — told  me  the  story,  always 
reminding  me  how  superior  her  Gordons 
were  to  uie  southern  Byrons,  notwithstand- 
ing our  Norman,  and  always  masculine,  de- 
scent, which  has  never  lapsed  into  a  female, 
as  my  mother's  Gordons  had  done  in  her 
own  person.*' 

If,  to  be  able  to  depict  powerfully  the  pain- 


inly  bled  for,  —  we  hare  all  before  us.    It  is  a  picture  in 
which 

*  Whatever  Lorraine  light  touch'd  with  softening  hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,* 
are  beautiftiUy  and  fearAilly  combined.    Kot  Shakspeare 
could  have  conceiTed  such  a  scene."—  Quart.  Bs9,  ISIl.] 

«  Napoleon. 
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fill  emotionfl,  it  is  necessary  first  to  have 
experienced  them,  or,  in  other  words,  if,  for 
t^epoet  to  be  great,  the  num  must  suffer. 
Lord  Bjron,  it  must  be  owned,  paid  early 
this  dear  price  of  mastery.    Few  as  were 
the  ues  by  which  his  affections  held,  whether 
within  or  without  the  circle  of  relationship, 
he  was  now  doomed,  within  a  short  space, 
to  see  the  most  of  them  swept  away  by 
death.  I    Besides  the  loss  of  his  mother,  he 
had  to  mourn  over,  in  quick  succession,  the 
undmdy  fetalities  that  carried  off,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other,  two  or  three  of  his 
most  bved  and  valued  fiiends.    "  la  the 
short  space  of  one  month,*'  he  says,  in  a 
note  on  Childe  Harold,  "  I  have  lost  her 
who  gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who 
made  that  being  toierable." «      Of   these 
young  Wingfield,  whom  we  have  seen  high 
on  the  list  of  his  Harrow  &vourites,  died  of 
a  fever  at  Counbra ;  and  Matthews,  the  idol 
of  his  admiration  at  college,  was  drowned 
while  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Cam. 

The  foUowing  letter,  written  immediately 
after  the  latto-  event,  bears  the  impress  of 
strong  and  even  agonised  feeling,  to  such  a 
degree  as  renders  it  almost  painfiil  to  read 

LRm  fiC    TO  MB.  SCROPE  DAVIBS. 

-2Jew««MiAbbey,Augu«t7.1811. 

My  dearest  Davies, 

**  Some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine. 
My  mother  lies  a  corpse  in  this  house ;  one 
I  of  my  best  fiiends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch,  s 
I  What  can  I  sajr,  or  think,  or  do?  Ireceived 
I  a  letter  from  hmi  the  day  before  yesterday. 
I  My  dear  Scrope,if  you  can  spare  a  moment, 

»  In  a  ktter.  writteo  between  two  and  three  monthi 
^bi>inothcr*i  death,  he  itatet  no  lest  a  number  than 
ax  penont,  aU  friends  ox  relatirea,  who  had  been  snatched 
away  Ihnn  hfan  bj  death  between  May  and  the  end  of 
Angnst. 

*  In  cootinntttoo  of  the  note  quoted  in  the  text,  he 
•qrs  oflfaitbewi-.**  His  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the 
«M»nent  of  greater  honours,  against  the  abUtt  eon- 
«*».  than  those  of  any  graduate  on  record  at  Cam- 
iWie.  hare  snfflci«iUy  established  his  fame  on  the  epot 
yhwB^ was  acquired.*'  One  of  the  candidates,  thus 
*«ribed.  was  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  a  gentleman  whose 
mor^  haa  kept ftdly  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
™th.  from  the  nature  of  the  channels  through  which 
M»  w«ary  labours  hare  been  directed,  his  great  talents 
»e  ar  more  extensirely  known  than  his  name.  [Mr. 
«ra«  Is  known  to  hare  been,  during  many  years,  a 
I»«Prfetor  and  the  principal  Editor  of  the  Times  News- 


do  come  down  to  me  — I  want  a  fi-iend, 
Matthews  s  last  letter  was  written  on  Friday 
—  on  Saturday  he  was  not.  In  ability,  who 
was  bke  Matthews?  How  did  we  all  shrink 
before  hmi?  You  do  me  bnt  justice  in 
saymg,  I  would  have  risked*  my  paltry  ex- 
istence to  have  preserved  his.  This  very 
ev«ung  did  I  mean  to  write,  inviting  him. 
as  I  invite  vou,  my  veir  dear  fiiend,  to  visit 
me.  God  forgive  ♦♦♦for  his  apathy!  What 
will  our  poor  Hobhouse  feel  ?  ffis  letters 
breathe  but  of  Matthews.  Come  to  me. 
Scrope,  I  am  ahnost  desolate  —  left  abnost 

A^y^  *^®  ^^''^^  ~"^  ^^  ^^^  you»  and  H 
and  M.,  and  let  me  enjoy  the  survivors  whilst 
I  can.  Poor  M.,  in  his  letter  of  Friday, 
speaks  of  his  intended  contest  for  Cam- 
bndge*,  and  a  speedy  journey  to  London, 
wnte  or  come,  but  come  if  you  can,  or  one 
or  both.  H  Yours  ever." 

Of  this  remarkable  young  man,  Charles 
Skinner  Matthews  \   I  have  ah-eady  had 

T-^'J?  {?",  ??^  '  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  station 
which  he  held  m  Lord  Byron's  affection  and 
admiration  may  justify  a  somewhat  ampler 
tnbute  to  his  memory. 

There  have  seldom,  perhaps,  started  to- 
geUiCT  m  hfe  so  many  youths  of  high  promise 
and  hope  as  were  to  be  found  among  the 
soaety  of  which  Lord  Byron  formed  a  part  at 
Cambridge.  Of  some  of  these,  the  iiames 
have  smce  emmenU  v  distinguished  themselves 
m  the  world,  as  the  mere  mention  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Mr.  William  Bankes  is  suffi- 
cient to  testify ;  while  in  the  instance  of 
another  of  this  hvely  circle,  Mr.  Scrope 
Davies «,  the  onfy  regret  of  his  fiiends  is 


'C-Whilebrthing  in  the  Cam.  this  promising  young 

I   fwUfiian  got  entangled  in  the  weeds,  and  though  an 

««<^t  swimmer,  was  drowned  in  the  presence  of  three 

!  P^>mn,  who  bad  it  not  in  their  power  to  assist  him.*' 

\  jy^^  t>«n  the  intention  of  Mr.  Matthews  to  oflTer 
I  "■•«.  «t  the  ensuing  election,  for  the  unirersity.    In 


reference  to  this  purpose,  a  manuscript  memoir  of  hfan, 
now  lying  before  me.  says--  If  admowledged  and  suc- 
ccMftd  talents-if  principles  of  the  strictest  honour-lf 
the  devotion  of  many  friends  could  have  secured  the 
success  of  an  •  independent  pauper*  (as  he  jocularly 
ttUed  hbrnelf  in  a  letter  on  the  subject),  the  rision  would 
have  been  realised."  ^^ 

»  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  John  Matthews 
Esq.  of  Belmont.  Herefordshire.  represenUUve  of  that 
.?r  ^.?*  '^!  P""^«°*  of  1802-6.    The  author  of 

The  Diary  of  an  Invalid,*'  also  untimely  snatched  awar 
was  another  son  of  the  same  genUeman.  as  is  likewise 

?1.^IT1  ^^^^^^  °'  ^^^^^  "»•  Rererend 
Arthur  Matthews,  who,  by  his  ability  and  attainments 
sustafais  worthily  the  reputation  of  the  name. 

The  father  of  this  accompUshed  family  was  himself  a 
man  of  considerable  talent,  and  theauthor  of  scTeral  un- 
avowed  poetical  pieces ;  one  of  which,  a  Parody  of  PopeJs 

«cribed  to  the  late  Professor  Porson.  who  was  in  thl 
habit  of  reciting  it.  and  even  printed  an  iiZ  ^f  ^l 
verses. 

•  "  One  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  knew.  In  conver. 
•aUon.  was  Scrope  Berdmore  Davies.  Hobhouse  is  also 
very  good  in  that  line,  though  It  Is  of  less  consequence  to 
a  man  who  has  other  ways  of  showing  his  talenu  than  in 
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that  the  social  wit  of  which  he  is  such  a 
master  should  in  the  memories  of  bis  hearers 
alone  be  likely  to  leare  any  record  of  its  bril- 
liancy. Among  an  these  young  men  of 
leanmif  and  talent  (including  Byron  him- 
self, whose  genius  was,  howerer,  as  yet, 
••  an  undiscovered  world*),  the  stq)eriority, 
in  almost  erery  department  of  intellect, 
seems  to  hare  been,  by  the  ready  consent 
of  all,  awarded  to  Matthews ; — a  concur- 
rence of  homage  which,  considering  the 
persons  from  whom  it  came,  gires  such  a 
nigh  notion  of  the  powers  of  nis  mind  at 
that  period,  as  renders  the  thought  of  what  he 
mi^t  haye  been,  if  qrared,  a  matter  of  inter- 
estmg,  though  vain  and  mournful,  specula^ 
tion.  To  mere  mental  pre-eminence,  ui^ 
accompanied  by  the  kindher  qualities  of  the 
heart,  such  a  tribute^  however  deserved, 
mi^t  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  uncontes- 
te£y  paid.  But  young  Matthews  appears, 
—  in  spite  of  some  little  asperities  of  temper 
and  manner,  wluch  he  was  already  beginnmg 
to  soften  down  when  snatched  away,  —  to 
have  been  one  of  those  rare  individuab  who, 
while  they  command  deference,  can,  at  the 
some  time,  win  regard ;  and  who,  as  it  were, 
relieve  the  intense  feeling  of  admiration 
which  they  excite  by  blendmg  it  with  love. 

To  his  religious  opinions,  and  their  unfor- 
tunate coincidence  with  those  of  Lord  Byron, 
I  have  before  adverted.  Like  his  noble 
friend,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  he, 
like  him  too,  unluckily  lost  his  way  in 
seeking  her,  —  ''the  light  that  led  astray" 
being  by  both  friends  mistaken  for  hers. 
That  in  his  scepticism  he  proceeded  any 
farther  than  Lord  Byron,  or  ever  suffered 
his  doubting,  but  still  ingenuous,  mind  to 
persuade  itself  into  the  **  incredible  creed" 
of  atheism,  is,  I  find  (notwithstanding  an 
assertion  in  a  letter  of  the  noble  poet  to  this 
effect)  disproved  by  the  testimony  of  those 
among  his  relations  and  friends,  who  are  the 
most  ready  to  admit,  and,  of  course,  lament 
his  other  heresies;  —  nor  should  I  have 
felt  that  I  had  any  right  to  allude  thus  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  one  who  had  never, 
by  promukatmg  his  heterodoxy,  brought 
himself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pubuc, 
had  not  the  wron^  impression,  as  it  appears, 
given  of  those  opinions,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Byron,  rendered  it  an  act  of  justice  to 
both  friends  to  remove  the  imputation. 

In  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Byron,  written 


eompanjr.  Scrope  was  alwayt  ready,  and  often  wUtj~ 
HobhooM  as  witty,  but  not  alwajt  fo  ready,  being  more 
dUBdent." — MS.  Jommal  ^  Lord  Bgnm. 

t  ••  If  the  papers  lie  not  (which  they  generaUy  do), 
Demetrhis  Zograflb  of  Athens  is  at  the  head  of  the  Athe- 
nian part  of  the  Gredi  Insurrection.    Hewasmyserrant 


previously  to  the  dqMtftiffe  of  her  son  on 
his  travels,  there  occurs,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, some  mentioo  of  a  Will,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  leave  behind  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  trustees.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  contents  of  this  former  instrument, 
we  find  that,  in  about  a  fortn^^  af^hii 
mother's  desith,  he  thought  it  right  to  have 
a  new  form  of  will  cbawn  op ;  and  the 
following  letter,  enclosing  his  instnictioni 
for  that  puipoae,  was  addrassed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Bolton,  a  solicitor  of  Nottin^^iam.  Of 
the  existence,  in  anjjr  serious  or  fbnnal  shape; 
of  the  strai^  direcAioos  here  given,  re- 
electing his  own  interment,  I  was,  fixr  some 
tune,  I  confess,-  much  inclined  to  doubt; 
but  the  curious  documents  here  ^nnfyH 
put  this  remaikable  instance  of  his  eccen- 
tricity bqrond  all  question. 


TO. 


"Sir, 


BOLTON,  ESQ. 

*  NtwiCead  Abbey,  Aognst  IS.  1811. 


© 


"  I  enclose  a  rou^  drau^t  of  my 
intended  will,  which  I  beg  to  have  drawn 
up  as  soon  as  possiUe,  in  the  firmest  maimer. 
Tbe  alterations  are  prindpany  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Byron.  I 
have  only  to  request  that  it  may  be  got 
ready  in  a  short  time,  and  have  tlie  honour 
to  be, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humUe  servant, 
"Byeon." 

**  Kewstead  Abbey,  August  It.  1811. 
«  DiaxcTioKt  poa  thi  CoimiiTs  op  a  Wm  io 

BE  DEAWy  Ur  IMMXniATXLT. 

"  Tie  estate  of  Newstead  to  be  entailed 
(subject  to  certun  deductions}  on  George 
Anson  B^n,  heir-at-law,  or  w^hoever  may 
be  the  heu--at4aw  on  the  death  of  Lord  B. 
The  Rochdale  property  to  be  sold  in  part 
or*  the  whole,  according  to  the  debts  and 
legacies  of  the  present  I^rd  B. 

"  To  Nicolo  Giraud  of  Athens,  subject  of 
France,  but  bom  in  Greece,  the  sum  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid 
from  the  sale  of  such  parts  of  Rochoale, 
Newstead,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  enable  the 
said  Nicolo  Giraud  (resident  at  Athens  and 
Malta  in  the  ^ear  1810)  to  receive  the 
above  sum  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

<*  To  yilliam  Fletcher,  Josq>h  Murray, 
and  Demetrius  Zograffbi  (native  of  Greece), 


In  1809,  1810,  1811,  1818,  at  different  Intenrals  of  tiwee 
years  (for  I  left  him  ,fai  Greece  when  1  went  to  Con- 
stantinople), and  accompanied  me  to  BngUad  tn  1811 : 
he  returned  to  Greece,  spring,  1812.  He  was  a  dever, 
bat  not  apparentlif  an  enttrprislnf  man ;  hot  drcnm- 
en.    His  two  sons  (Om  infknts)  wera 
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servants,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  pr. 
eadi,  for  tbetr  natural  lires.  To  W>b.  Flet- 
cher, the  Mill  at  Newstead,  on  condition 
that  he  payeth  rent,  but  not  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  the  landlord.  To  R^  Rushton 
the  sum  of  fi%  pounds  per  ann.  (or  life,  and 
a  fiuther  sum  of  one  tnousand  pounds  on 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

"To  J".  Huison,  Esq.  the  sum  of  two 
thousands  pounds  sterling. 

"  The  claims  of  8.  B.  Davies,  Esq.  to  be 
satisfied  on  proving  the  amount  of  the  same. 

**  The  body  of  Lord  B.  to  be  buried  in 
the  vault  of  me  garden  of  Newstead,  with- 
out any  ceremony  or  burial-service  what- 
ever, or  any  inscnption,  save  his  name  and 
age.  His  dog  not  to  be  removed  firom  the 
sud  vault. 

"  My  library  and  fiuniture  of  every  de- 
scription to  my  firiends  J^  Cam  Hobhouse, 
Esq.,  and  S.  B.  Davies,  Esq.,  my  executors. 
In  case  of  their  decease,  the  Rev.  J.  Becher, 
of  Southwell,  Notts.,  and  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq., 
of  Mortkke,  Surre|r,  to  be  executors. 

"  The  produce  of  the  sale  of  Wymondham 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  late  Blrs.  B.'8  Scotch 
property*,  Co  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the 
payment  of  debts  and  legacies.* 

In  sending  a  copy  of  the  Will,  firamed  on 
these  instructions,  to  Lord  Byron,  the  so- 
licitor accompanied  some  of  the  clauses  with 
margmyl  queries,  calling  the  attention  of  his 
noble  dioit  to  points  which  he  considered 
inexpedient  or  questionable;  and  as  the 
short  pithy  answers  to  these  suggestions  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  their  writer,  I  shall 
here  give  one  or  two  of  the  clauses  in  fidl, 
with  the  respective  queries  and  answers  an- 
nexed. 

**This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me, 
the  Rt.  Hon^  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron, 
Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale,  iil  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  —  I  desire  that  my  body  may  be 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  garden  of  New- 
stead,  without  any  ceremonj  or  burial-ser- 
vice whatever,  and  that  no  mscripdon,  save 
my  name  and  agje,  be  written  on  the  tomb 
or  tablet ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  my  fiuthful 
dog  may  not  be  removed  fix)m  the  said 
va^  To  the  performance  of  this  my  pifr- 
dcular  desire,  I  rely  on  the  attention  of  my 
executors  hereinafter  named.** 


nuqr  the  omen  be 

*  On  the  dmth  of  hii  moCber,  a  considerable  ium  of 
moncf  ,  dM  renudnt  of  tbe  price  of  Uie  estate  of  Glght, 
vit  p^  iolo  bie  bands  by  ber  tnistee.  Baron  Clerk. 

*  Over  tbm  words  wbkb  I  bave  bere  placed  between 
brackecs,  Ixwd  Bjion  drew  lit  pco.. 


<^= 


**  //  tf  tubimtted  to  Lord  Byron  whether  thii 
clause  relative  to  the  fimeral  had  not  better  be 
omitted.  The  substance  of  it  can  be  given  in  a 
letter  from  his  Lordship  to  the  executors,  and 
accompany  the  ivill;  and  the  will  may  state 
that  the  fitneral  shall  be  performed  in  such 
manner  as  his  Lordshq)  may  by  letter  Srect, 
ami,  in  default  of  any  such  letter,  then  at  the 
discretion  of  las  executors!* 

**  It  must  stand.  "B.** 

"  I  do  hereby  specifically  order  and  direct 
that  all  the  claims  of  the  said  S.B.  Davies 
upon  me  shall  be  fiilly  paid  and  satisfied  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  de- 
c^»e,  on  his  proving  [by  vouchers,  or  other- 
wise, to  the  satis&ction  of  my  executors 
hereinafter  named]  ^  the  amount  thereof,  and 
the  correctness  or  the  same." 

"  If  Mr,  Davies  has  any  unsettled  claims 
yxm  Lord  Byron,  that  circumstance  is  a  reason 
fir  his  not  being  appointed  executor;  each 
executor  having  an  opportunity  of  paying  him^ 
self  his  own  debt  without  consulting  Ms  co^ 
executors!* 

**  So  much  the  better — if  possible,  let 
him  be  an  executor.  «  B.* 

The  two  following  letters  contain  further 
instructions  on  the  same  subject :  — 

Lbttbb  57.       TO  MR.  BOLTON. 

**  Newstead  Abbey,  August  16.  ISll. 
"Sir, 

*'  I  have  answered  the  queries  on  the 
margin.'  I  wish  Mr.Davies's  claims  to  be 
most  fiilly  allowed,  and,  fiuther,  that  he  bo 
one  of  my  executors.  I  wish  the  will  to  be 
made  in  a  manner  to  prevent  all  discussbn» 
if  possible,  after  my  decease ;  and  this  I 
leave  to  you  as  a  professional  gentleman. 

**WHh  regard  to  the  few  and  simple 
directions  for  the  disposal  of  my  carcass,  I 
must  have  them  implicitly  fiilfiUed,  as  they 
will,  at  least,  prevent  trouble  and  expense , 
"and  (what  would  be  of  little  consequence 
to  me,  but  may  quiet  the  conscience  of  the 
survivors)  the  garden  is  consecrated  ground. 
These  directions  are  copied  verbatim  fix)m 
my  former  will;  the  alterations  in  other 
ptuls  have  arisen  firom  the  death  of  Blrs.  B. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Your  moat  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"  Btbon." 


*  In  tbe  clause  enumerating  tbe  names  and  places  of 
abode  of  tbe  executors,  tbe  soUdtor  bad  left  blanks  tor 
tbe  Cbristian  names  of  tbese  gentlemen,  and  Lord  Byron, 
baring  filled  up  all  but  tbat  of  Dallas,  writes  In  tbe 
margin  —  **!  forget  tbeCbristlan  nameof Dallas— cut 
bfanout.** 
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Lcttei  58.       TO  MR.  BOLTON. 

••  Ncwft««d  Abbey.  Augiut  20. 1811. 

«  Sir, 

"  The  witnesses  shall  be  provided  from 
amongst  my  tenants,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  on  any  day  most  convement  to 
yourself.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  it  must 
be  specified  by  codicil,  or  otherwise,  that 
my  body  is  on  no  account  to  be  removed 
from  the  vault  where  I  have  directed  it  to 
be  placed ;  and  in  case  any  of  my  successors 
wiiin  the  entail  (from  bigotry,  or  otherwise) 
mi^t  think  jttoper  to  remove  the  carcass, 
such  procee<fing  shall  be  attended  by  for- 
fdture  of  the  estate,  which  in  such  case  shall 
go  to  my  sister,  the  Hon"*  Augusta  Leigh 
and  her  heirs  on  similar  conditions.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"  Byron." 

In  consequence  of  this  last  letter,  a  pro- 
viso and  declaration,  in  conformity  with  its 
instrucdons,  were  inserted  in  the  will.  He 
also  executed,  on  the  28th  of  this  month,  a 
codicil,  by  which  he  revoked  the  bequest  of 
his  "  household  goods  and  furniture,  librarj-, 
pictures,  sabres,  watches,  plate,  linen,  trin- 
kets, and  other  personal  estate  (except  money 
and  securities)  situate  within  the  walls  of 
the  manaon-house  and  premises  at  his 
decease — and  bequeathed  the  same  (ex- 
cept his  wine  and  spirituous  liquors)  to  his 
friends, the  said  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  S.B.  Davies, 
and  Francis  Hodgson,  their  executors,  &c., 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them  for  their 
own  use  ; — and  he  bequeathed  his  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  which  should  be  in  the 
cellars  and  premises  at  Newstead,  unto  his 
friend,  the  said  J.  Becher,  for  his  own  use, 
and  requested  the  said  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
S.  B.  Davies,  F.  Hodgson,  and  J.  Becher, 
respectively,  to  accept  the  bequest  therein 
contained  to  them  respectively,  as  a  token 
of  his  friendship." 

The  following  letters,  written  while  his 
late  losses  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  will  be 
r«ui  with  painful  interest :  — 

LsTTlK  89.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

-  Newstead  Abbey,  NotU..  Augiut  IS.  18U. 

"Peace  be  with  the  dead!  Hegret  cannot 
wake  them.  With  a  sigh  to  the  dejwrted, 
let  us  resume  the  dull  business  of  life,  in  the 
certainty  that  we  also  shall  have  our  repose. 
Besides  her  who  gave  me  being,  I  have  lost 
more  than  one  who  made  that  being  tolerable. 

The  best  friend  of  my  friend  Hobhouse, 

Matthews,  a  man  of  the  first  talents,  and 
also  not  the  worst  of  my  narrow  circle. 


has  perished  miserably  in  the  muddy  watvei 
of  the  Cam,  always  fatal  to  genius : — my    • 
poor  school-fellow,  Wfaigfield,  at  Coimlwa —   i 
within  a  month  ;  and  whilst  I  had  heard    ) 
fi^m  all  three,  but  not  seen  one.    Matthews 
wrote  to  me  the  very  day  befi>re  his  death  ; 
and  though  I  fed  for  his  fate,  I  am  still  more   » 
anxious  tor  Hobhouse,  who,  I  very  much 
fear,  will  luurdly  retain  his  soises :  his  letters   , 
to  me  since  the  event  have  been  osost  in- 
coherent.   But  let  this  pass ;  we  shall  all 
one  day  pass  along  with  the  rest — the  world 
is  too  mil  of  such  things,  and  our  very  aorrow 
is  Felfish.  I 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  which  my 
late  occi^Mitions  prevented  me  firom  duly   { 
noticing. — I  hope  your  frioids  and  fiunily   : 
wiU  long  hold  U^ether.    I  shall  be  ^ad  to   I 
hear  fi^  you,  on  business,  on  commoo-   ! 
place,  or  any  thing,  or  nothing — but  death 
— I  am  already  too  franiliar  with  the  dead.   | 
It  is  strange  that  I  look  on  the  skulls  wfaidi 
stand  beside  me  (I  have  always  had  ^bur  in    I 
my  study)  without  emotion,  but  I  cannot 
strm  the  mtures  of  those  I  have  known  of 
their  fleshy  covering,  even  in  idea,  without  a 
ludeous  sensation  ;  but  the  worms  are  less 
ceremonious.  —  Surely,  the  Romans  did  well   | 
when  they  burned  tne  dead. — I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  am  yours,**  &c.  / 

i' 
LnTEmGO.       TO  MR.  HODGSOK.  <' 

*  *  Newste^  Abbey.  Augost  SI.  ISU. 

"  You  may  have  heard  of  the  sadden   ' 
death  of  my  mother,  and  poor  Matthews, 
which,  with  that  of  Wingfield  (of  which  1 
was  not  fully  aware  till  just  before  I  left 
town,  and  indeed  hardly  believed  it,)  has   , 
made  a  sad  chasm  in  my  connections.     In-   | 
deed  the  blows  followed   each    other   so   l 
rapidly  that  I  am  yet  stupid  fi^m  the  shock ;   ' 
and  though  I  do  eat,  and  drink,  and  talk,   . 
and  even  laugh,  at  times,  yet  I  can  hardly  ' 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  awake,  did  not   ! 
every  mormng  convince  me  moumfiilly  to 
the  contraiy. — I  shall  now  wave  the  sul^ect,  i 
— the  dead  are  at  rest,  and  none  but  the 
dead  can  be  so.  \ 

"  You  will  feel  for  poor  Hobhouse, —  ' 
Matthews  was  the  *  god  of  his  idolatry  ;*  ' 
and  if  intellect  could  exalt  a  man  above  his 
fellows,    no    one    could   refiise    him   pre-  i 
eminence.    I  knew  him  most   intimately, 
and  valued  him  proportionably ;  but  I  am 
recurring — so  let  us  talk  of  life  and  the 
living. 

**  If  you  should  feel  a  disposition  to  come 
here,  you  will  find  *  beef  and  a  sea-coal  fire,* 
and  not  ungenerous  wine.  Whether  Otway's 
two  other  requisites  for  an  Englishman  or 
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not,  1  cannot  tell,  bnt  probably  one  of  them.  > 
—  Let  me  know  when  I  may  expect  you, 
that  I  may  tell  you  when  I  go  and  when 
return.  1  have  not  yet  been  to  Lanes. 
Davies  has  been  here,  and  has  invited  me  to 
Cambridge  for  a  week  in  October,  so  that, 
peradventure,  we  may  encounter  glass  to 
glass.  His  gaiety  (death  cannot  mar  it) 
has  done  me  service ;  but,  after  all,  ours  was 
a  hollow  laughter. 

••  You  wiU  write  to  me  ?  I  am  solitary, 
and  I  never  felt  solitude  irksome  before. 
Your  anxiety  about  the  critique  on  *  **s 
book  is  amusing;  as  it  was  anonymous, 
certcs  it  was  of  little  consequence :  I  wish 
it  had  produced  a  little  more  confusion, 
being  a  lover  of  literary  malice.  Are  you 
doin^  nothing?  writing  nothing?  printing 
nothing?  why  not  your  Satire  on  Methodism  ? 
the  subject  (supposing  the  public  to  be  blind 
to  ment)  would  do  wonders.  Besides,  it 
would  be  as  well  for  a  destined  deacon  to 
prove  his  orthodoxy. — It  really  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  see  yon  properly  appreciated. 
I  say  realfy,  as,  beine  an  autnor,  my  humanity 
might  be  suspected.  Believe  me,  dear  rf. 
yours  always." 

LtTTiE  61.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

**  Newstead,  August  21. 1811. 

"  Your  letter  gives  me  credit  for  more 
1  acute  feelings  than  I  possess ;  for  though  I 
i  feel  tolerably  miserable,  yet  I  am  at  the  same 
time  subject  to  a  kind  of  hysterical  merri- 
ment, or  rather  laughter  without  merriment, 
which  I  can  neither  account  for  nor  conquer, 
and  yet  I  do  not  feel  relieved  by  it ;  but 
an  indifferent  person  would  think  me  in 
excellent  spirits.  *We  must  forget  these 
things,'  and  have  recourse  to  our  old  selfish 
coiDlnts,  or  rather  comfortable  selfishness. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  return  to  London  im- 
mediately, and  shall  therefore  accept  freely 
what  is  offered  courteously — your  mediation 
between  me  and  Murray.  I  don't  think  my 
name  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  you  must 
be  aware  that  my  plaguy  Satire  will  bring 
the  north  and  south  Grub  Streets  down 
upon  the  *  Pilgrimage  ;*  —  but,  nevertheless, 
ii  Murray  makes  a  ^int  of  it,  and  you 
coincide  with  him,  I  will  do  it  daringly  ;  so 
let  it  be  entitled  *  By  the  author  of  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers.'  My  remarks 
on  the  Romaic,  &c.,  once  intended  to  ac- 
company the  '  Hints  from  Horace,'  shall  go 

*  [**  Gire  hvA  an  EngUthman  hit e  and  ease, 

Beef  and  a  sea-coal  fire,  be*s  yours  for  erer.** 

Feniee  Prtterved^  act  U.  sc.  2.] 

•  [Walter  BodveU  Wright,  author  of  "  Horse  lonlcse." 
a  poem,  descriptlTe  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  neigh. 
boQring  coast  of  Greece :  _ 
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along  with  the  other,  as  being  indeed  more 
appropriate ;  abo  the  smaller  poems  now  in 
my  possession,  with  a  few  selected  from 
those  published  in  Hobhouse's  Miscellany. 
I  have  found  amongst  my  poor  mother's 
papers  all  my  letters  n-om  the  East,  and  one 
m  particular  of  some  length  firom  Albania. 
From  this,  if  necessary,  I  can  work  up  a 
note  or  two  on  that  subject.  As  I  kept  no 
journal,  the  letters  written  on  the  spot  are 
the  best.  But  of  this  anon,  when  we  have 
definitively  arranged. 

*•  Has  Murray  shown  the  work  to  an  v  one  ? 
He  may  —  but  I  will  have  no  traps  for  ap- 
plause. Of  course  there  are  little  things  I 
would  wish  to  alter,  and  perhaps  the  two 
stanzas  of  a  buffooning  cast  on  London's 
Sunday  are  as  well  left  out.  I  much  wish 
to  avoid  identifying  Childe  Harold's  cha- 
racter with  mine,  and  that,  in  sooth,  is  my 
second  objection  to  my  name  appearing 
in  the  title-page.  When  you  have  made 
arrangements  as  to  time,  size,  type,  &c. 
favoiu*  me  with  a  reply.  I  am  giving  you 
an  universe  of  trouble,  which  thanks  can- 
not atone  for.  I  made  a  kind  of  prose 
apology  for  my  scepticism  at  the  head 
of  the  MS.,  which,  on  recollection,  is  so 
much  more  like  an  attack  than  a  defence, 
that,  haply,  it  might  better  be  omitted  : — 
perpend,  pronounce.  After  all,  I  fear  Mur- 
ray will  be  in  a  scrape  with  the  orthodox ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it,  though  I  wish  him  well 
through  it.  As  for  me, '  I  have  supped  full 
of  criticism,'  and   I  don't  think  tnat  the 

*  most  dismal  treatise'  will  stir  and  rouse  my 

*  fell  of  hair*  till  *  Birnam  wood  do  come  to 
Dunsinane.' 

"  I  shall  continue  to  write  at  intervals, 
and  hope  you  will  pay  me  in  kind.  How 
does  Pratt  get  on,  or  rather  get  off",  Joe 
Blackett's  posthumous  stock  ?  You  killed 
that  poor  man  amongst  you,  in  spite  of  your 
Ionian  friend  ^  and  myself,  who  would  have 
saved  himfix)m  Pratt,  poetry  j)resent  poverty, 
and  posthumous  oblivion.  Cruel  patrona^  I 
to  ruin  a  man  at  his  calling ;  but  men  he  is  a 
divine  subject  for  subscription  and  bio^phy ; 
and  Pratt,  who  makes  the  most  of  his  dedi- 
cations, has  inscribed  the  volume  to  no  less 
than  five  families  of  distinction. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Harry 
White :  with  a  great  deal  of  cant,  whicn 
in  him  was  sincere  (indeed  it  killed  him 
as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett),  certes  there 


*  Wright !  'twas  thf  happj  \at  at  once  to  Tiew 
TlioM  shores  of  glorjr,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 
And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thj  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men.'* 

Sngtitk  Bards,  ^    Works,  p.  4M.] 
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IS  poesy  and  genius.  I  don't  say  this  on 
account  of  my  simile  and  rhymes  >  ;  but 
surely  he  was  beyond  all  the  Bloomfields 
and  Bladcetts,  and  their  collateral  cobblers, 
whom  Lofft  and  Pratt  have  or  may  kidnap 
from  their  calling  into  the  service  of  the 
trade.  You  must  excuse  my  flippancy,  for 
I  am  writing  I  know  not  what,  to  escape 
from  myself.  Hobhouse  is  gone  to  Ireland; 
Mr.  Davies  has  been  here  on  his  way  to 
Harrowgate. 

"  You  did  not  know  Matthews :  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  astonishing  powers,  as  he 
sufficiently  proved  at  Cambndge,  by  carrying 
off  more  prizes  and  fellowships,  against  the 
ablest  candidates,  than  anv  other  graduate 
on  record ;  but  a  most  decided  atheist,  indeed 
noxiousl^r  so,  for  he  proclaimed  his  principles 
in  all  societies.  I  knew  him  well,  and  feel 
a  loss  not  easily  to  be  supplied  to  myself — 
to  Hobhouse  never.  Let  me  hear  from  you, 
and  believe  me,**  &c 

The  progress  towards  publication  of  his 
two  forthcoming  works  will  be  traced  in  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Dallas. 

LsTTiK  63.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Newstead  Abbey.  Mottf..  August  23. 1811. 
"Sir, 

"  A  domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  a 
near  relation  has  hitherto  prevented  my  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  subject  of  this  letter. — 
My  friend,  Mr.  Dallas,  has  placed  m  your 
hands  a  manuscript  poem  written  by  me  in 
Greece,  which  he  tells  me  you  do  not  object 
to  publishing.  But  he  also  informed  me  in 
London  that  you  wished  to  send  the  MS.  to 
Mr.  Oifford.  Now,  though  no  one  woidd 
feel  more  gratified  by  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining his  observations  on  a  work  than 
mvsel^  there  is  in  such  a  proceeding  a  kind 
of  petition  for  praise,  that  neither  my  pride 
—  or  whatever  yon  please  to  call  it — will 
admit.  Mr.  6.  is  not  only  the  first  satirist 
of  the  day,  but  editor  of  one  of  the  principal 
reviews.  As  such,  he  is  the  last  man  whose 
censure  (however  eager  to  avoid  it)  I  would 
deprecate  by  clandestine  means.  You  will 
therefore  retain  the  manuscript  in  your  own 
care,  or,  if  it  must  needs  be  shown,  send  it 
to  another.  Though  not  very  patient  of 
censure,  I  would  fain  obtain  fairly  any  little 
praise  my  rhymes  might  deserve,  at  all  events 
not  by  extortion,  and   the  humble  solicit- 

1  [**  So  the  struck  ctgle,stretch*dapoDU>«pUiii, 
No  moreUuroofh  rolling  doods  to  sou*  again, 
View*d  hit  own  feather  oo  the  fttal  dart. 
And  wingrd  the  shaft  that  quirer'd  In  his  heart.**  &c. 
EugUskBardt.    Works,  p.  434.] 
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adons  of  a  bandied-about  MS.  I  am  sure  a 
little  consideration  will  convince  you  it 
woidd  be  wrong. 

"  If  you  determine  on  publication,  I  have 
some  smaller  poems  (never  published},  a 
few  notes,  and  a  short  disaertettion  on  the 
literature  of  the  modern  Greeks  (written  at 
Athens ),  which  will  come  in  at  the  end  of 
the  vorame.  —  And,  if  the  present  poem 
should  succeed,  it  is  m  v  intention,  at  fome 
subsequent  period,  to  pobHsh  some  selections 
finom  my  first  work, — my  Satire, — another 
nearly  the  same  length,  and  a  few  other 
things,  with  the  MS.  now  in  your  hands, 
in  two  volumes. — But  of  these  hereafter. 
You  will  apprize  me  of  your  determinaitkin. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient,"  &c 

LsTtn  61.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

•* Newstead  Abhey,  Angust  tk  Iftll. 
**  Being  fortunately  enabled  to  frank,  I  do 
not  spare  scribbling,  having  sent  you  packets 
within  the  last  ten  days.  I  am  passmgsoU- 
tary,  and  do  not  expect  my  agent  to  accom* 
paiiY  me  to  Rochdale  before  the  second 
week  in  September ;  a  delay  which  perplexes 
me,  as  I  wish  the  business  over,  and  should 
at  present  wdcome  employment.  I  sent 
you  exordiums,  annotations,  &c,  for  the 
forthcoming  quarto,  if  quarto  it  is  to  be  : 
and  I  also  have  written  to  BIr.  Murray  mv 
objection  to  sending  the  MS.  to  Juvenat 
but  allowing  him  to  show  it  to  any  others  of 
the  calling.  Hobhouse  is  amongst  the  types 
already :  so,  between  his  prose  and  my  verse, 
the  world  will  be  decently  drawn  upon  for 
its  paper-money  and  patience.  Besides  all 
this,  my  *  Imitation  of  Horace  *  is  gasping 
for  the  press  at  Cawthom's,  but  I  am  hesi- 
tating as  to  the  how  and  the  wken,  the  sin^e 
or  the  double,  the  present  or  the  future. 
You  must  excuse  all  this,  for  I  have  nothinf 
to  say  in  this  lone  mansion  but  of  myself, 
and  yet  I  would  willingly  talk  or  think  of 
aught  else. 

**What  are  you  about  to  do?  Do  you 
think  of  perching  in  Cumberiand,  as  you 
opined  when  I  was  in  the  metrc^lis?  If  yon 
mean  to  retire,  why  not  occupjr  Miss*^* 
[Milbanke's] '  Cottage  of  Friendship,*  late  the 
seat  of  Cobbler  Joe^,  for  whose  death  von 
and  others  are  answerable  ?  His  *  Orphan 
Daughter'  (pathetic  Pratt  !)  will,  cert«» 
turn  out  a  shoemaking  Sappho.  Have  yoa 
no  remorse  ?    I  think  that  degant  address 


*  [**  In  Seahaa  chorcfa-yerd,  withoat  aof  anaorial,** 
says  Mr.  Sortaes,  **  rest  the  reasafais  of  JoOTph  RIadcHt, 
an  unCartonate  d&ild  of  genius,  vhose  last  dayt  were 
soothed  bf  the  generons  attcotioa  of  the  tenUy  of  MD» 
banke.".arK««.  <^Dmrkam,  toI.  L  p.  STS.] 
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to  MiBs  Dillas  should  be  ioscribed  on  the. 
cenotaph  which  Miss  ***  [Milbanke]  means 
to  stitch  to  his  memory. 

"  The  newspapers  seem  much  disappoint- 
ed at  his  Majesty's  not  dying,  or  doing  some- 
thing better.  I  presume  it  is  ahnost  orer. 
If  pariiament  meets  in*  October,  I  shall  be 
in  town  to  attend.  I  am  also  invited  to 
Cambridge  for  the  beginning  of  that  month, 
but  am  first  to  jaunt  to  Rochdale.  Now 
Matthews  is  gone,  and  Hobhouse  in  Ireland, 
I  have  hardly  one  left  there  to  bid  me  wel- 
oune,  except  mv  inviter.  At  three-and- 
twenty  I  am  left  alone,  and  what  more  can  we 
be  at  seventy?  It  is  true  I  am  young 
enou^  to  begin  again,  but  with  whom  can 
I  retrace  the  laughing  part  of  life  ?  It  is 
odd  how  few  of  my  Mends  have  died  a  quiet 
death,—  I  mean,  in  their  beds.  But  a 
quiet  life  is  of  more  consequence.  Yet  one 
loves  squabbling  and  jostling  bettef  than 
yawning.  This  last  word  admonishes  me  to 
reheve  you  firom  yours  very  truly,"  &c. 

LvTTBB  €4.       TO  MB.  DALLAS. 

•«  Newitead  Abbejr,  Aug.  27. 1811. 

**  I  was  80  sincere  in  my  note  on  the  late 
Charies  Matthews,  and  do  fed  myself  so 
totally  enable  to  do  justice  to  his  talents, 
that  the  passage  must  stand  for  the  very 
reason  you  brii^  against  it.  To  him  all  the 
men  I  ever  knew  were  pif;mies.  He  was 
an  intellectual  giant.  It  is  true  I  loved 
Wingfield  better;  he  was  the  earliest  and 
the  dearest,  and  one  of  the  few  one  could 
never  repent  of  having  loved :  but  in  ability 
—ah  I  yoa  did  not  know  Matthews ! 

**  *  Childe  Harold '  may  wait  and  welcome 
— books  are  never  the  worse  for  delay  in  the 
publication.  So  you  have  got  our  heir,  George 
Anson  Byron,  and  his  sister,  with  you. 

**  You  may  say  what  you  please,  but  you 
are  one  of  the  murderert  or  Blackett,  and 
yet  you  won't  allow  Harry  White's  genius. 
8eCtmg  aside  his  bisotry,  he  surely  ranks 
next  Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  he  was  known ;  and  at  Cambridge  no 
one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a  man  ml  his 
death  rendered  all  notice  useless.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  have  been  most  proud  of 
such  an  acquaintance :  his  very  prejudices 


1  [Bearj  Klrke  WUtedled  at  Cambridge,  in  ISOe.^ 
■*  Unhappjr  Whtta  I  vbUe  Ufii  was  in  Its  spring. 
And  tfqr  foung  nose  Jttst  wared  bar  Jcyyoos  wing. 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  awajr, 
Whidi  dse  had  sounded  an  inunortal  lajr."— 

Englisk  Bardie  ^. 
Hb  ^  Bcnalns,'*  wffh  a  memoir  of  his  Ufa  bf  Mr. 
Seoihsy,  hatva  freiiaaatlf  been  reprinted.] 

*  C^M  Bev.  George  Townseod,  of  Tttaitf  College, 
Csmbridge.3 


were  respectable,  i  There  is  a  sucking  epic 
poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr.  Townsend  <,  prougS 
of  the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  him  and  his  'Armageddon?'  I  think 
his  plan  j^the  man  I  don't  know)  borders  on 
the  sublime :  though,  perpaps,  the  antici- 
oation  of  the  '  Last  Day '  (according  to  you 
Nazarenes)  is  a  little  too  daring :  at  least, 
it  looks  like  telling  the  Lord  what  he  is  to 
do,  and  might  remind  an  ill-natured  person 
of  the  line, 

*  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.* 

But  I  don't  mean  to  cavil,  only  other  folks 
will,  and  he  may  bring  all  the  lambs  of 
Jacob  Behmen  about  his  ears.  However,  I 
hope  he  will  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  though 
Muton  is  in  his  way.' 

"  Write  to  me  —  I  dote  on  cossip — and 
make  a  bow  to  Ju — *,  and  shake  GeoKe 
by  the  hand  for  me ;  but,  take  care,  for  he 
has  a  sad  sea  paw. 

"  P.  8.  —  I  would  ask  George  here,  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  amuse  bun — all  my 
horses  were  sold  when  I  left  England,  and 
I  have  not  had  time  to  replace  them.  Ne- 
vertheless, if  he  will  come  down  and  shoot 
in  September,  he  will  be  very  welcome  : 
but  he  must  bring  a  gun,  for  I  gave  away  all 
mine  to  Ali  Pacha,  and  other  Turks.  Dogs, 
a  keeper,  and  plenty  of  game,  with  a  very 
large  manor,  I  have — a  l^e,  a  boat,  house- 
room,  and  neat  winetJ* 


Lbttbr  65.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Newstead  Abbej,  Notts.,  Sept.  6. 1811. 
"Sir, 

"  The  time  seems  to  be  past  when  (as 
Dr.  Johnson  said)  a  man  was  certain  to 
*hear  the  truth  from  his  bookseller,'  for 
you  have  paid  me  so  many  compliments, 
that,  if  I  was  not  the  veriest  scribbler  on 
earth,  I  should  feel  affironted.  As  I  accept 
your  compliments,  it  is  but  &ir  I  should 
sive  equal  or  greater  credit  to  your  ob- 
jections, the  more  so,  as  I  believe  them  to 
be  well  founded.  With  regard  to  the  po- 
litical and  metaphysical  parts,  I  am  afraid  I 
can  alter  nothiiijg ;  but  I  nave  high  authority 
for  my  errors  in  that  point,  for  even  the 
JEneid  was  fipoMcal  poem,  and  written  for  a 


*  [In  1816,  Mr.  Townsend  published  eight  out  of  the 
twdTe  books  of  which  "Armageddon"  was  to  consist, 
bat  never  brought  the  poem  to  a  conclusion,  **  ft-om  a 
convktion,*'  he  sajrs,  '*  of  his  inabOltjr  to  support  a  subject, 
under  whidi  the  greatest  mental  powers  must  ineritably 
slnk.*»] 

*  [  Julia-lfaria,  sister  of  the  present  Lord  Byron ;  who 
married,  fai  1817,  the  Rer.  Robert  Heath,  Fellew  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.] 
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political  purpose;  and  as  to  my  unlucky 
opinions  on  subjects  of  more  importance,  I 
am  too  sincere  in  them  for  recantation.  On 
Spanish  a£&irs  I  have  said  what  I  saw,  and 
every  day  confirms  me  in  that  notion  of  the 
result  formed  on  the  spot;  and  I  rather 
think  honest  John  Bull  is  begipning  to  come 
round  again  to  that  sobriety  wmch  Mas- 
sena's  retreat  had  begun  to  reel  from  its 
centre  —  the  usual  consequence  of  unusual 
success.  So  you  perceive  I  cannot  alter 
the  sentiments ;  but  if  there  are  any  alter- 
ations in  the  structure  of  the  versification 
you  would  wish  to  be  made,  I  will  tag 
rhymes  and  turn  stanzas  as  much  as  you 
please.  As  for  the  *  orthodox*  let  us  hope 
thev  will  buy,  on  purpose  to  abuse  —  vou 
will  forgive  the  one,  if  tney  will  do  the  other. 
You  are  aware  that  any  thing  from  my  pen 
must  expect  no  quarter,  on  many  accounts  ; 
and  as  tne  present  publication  is  of  a  nature 
very  diflTerent  firom  the  former,  we  must  not 
be  sanguine. 

"You  have  given  me  no  answer  to  my 
question  —  tell  me  fairly,  did  you  show  the 
MS.  to  some  of  yoiu*  corps?  —  I  sent  an 
introductory  stanza  to  Mr.  Dallas,  to  be 
forwarded  to  you  ;  the  poem  else  will  open 
too  abruptly.  The  stanzas  had  better  be 
numbered  in  Roman  characters.  There  is 
a  disquisition  on  the  literature  of  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  some  smaller  poems  to  come  in 
at  the  dose.  These  are  now  at  Newstead, 
but  will  be  sent  in  time.  If  Mr.  D.  has  lost 
the  stanza  and  note  annexed  to  it,  write, 
and  I  will  send  it  myself.  —  You  tell  me  to 
add  two  cantos,  but  I  am  about  to  visit  my 
coUieriet  in  Lancashire  on  the  15th  instant, 
which  is  so  unpoetical  an  employment  that 
I  need  say  no  more.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,^  &c. 

The  manuscripts  of  both  his  poems  having 
been  shown,  much  against  his  own  will,  to 
Mr.  Giffbrd,  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
was  thus  rroorted  to  him  by  Mr.  Dallas :  — 
**  of  your  siatire  he  spoke  highly ;  but  this 
poem  (Ghilde  Harola)  he  pronounced  not 
only  the  best  you  have  written,  but  equal  to 
any  of  the  present  age." 

LsTTsa  06.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

**  Newstead  Ktibtj,  September  7. 1811. 

**  As  Gifford  has  been  ever  my  '  Magnus 

Apollo,'  any  approbation,  such  as  you  men- 

tion»  would,  or  course,  be  more  welcome 

1  [**  That  rosy  cheek,  that  Ulf  hand. 
Would  i^ve  tbj  poet  more  delight. 
Than  all  Bocara't  Taunted  gold, 
Than  all  the  genu  of  Samarcand.'*  -. 

SlE  W.  JONU.] 


(^t= 


than  'all  Bocara*s  vaunted  gold,  than  all 
the  gems  of  Samarcand.*  ■  But  I  am  sorry 
the  MS.  was  shown  to  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  had  written  to  Murray  to  say  as 
much,  before  I  was  aware  that  it  was  too 
late. 

"  Your  objection  to  the  expression  *  cen- 
tral line*  I  can  only  meet  by  sa}'in|  that, 
before  Childe  Harold  lefl  England,  it  was 
his  full  intention  to  traverse  Persia,  and 
return  by  India,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  without  passing  the  equinoctiaL 

*•  The  other  errors  you  mention,  I  must 
correct  in  the  progress  through  the  press. 
I  feel  honourea  by  the  wish  of  such  men 
that  the  poem  should  be  continued,  but  to 
do  that  I  must  return  to  Greece  and  Asia ; 
I  must  have  a  warm  sun  and  a  blue  sky ;  I 
cannot  describe  scenes  so  dear  to  me  by  a 
sea-coal  fire.  I  had  projected  an  additional 
canto  when  I  was  in  the  Troad  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  if  I  saw  them  again,  it 
would  go  on ;  but  under  existing  circum- 
stances and  sensatkmt,  I  have  neither  haip, 
'  heart,  nor  voice'  to  proceed.  I  feel  that 
you  are  all  right  as  to  the  metaphysical 
part ;  but  I  also  feel  that  I  am  sincere,  and 
that  if  I  am  only  to  write  *ad  captamdmm 
vulgus*  I  xnight  as  well  edit  a  magazine  at 
once,  or  spin  canzonettas  for  Vauxhall. 

**  My  work  must  make  its  way  as  wdl  as 
it  can*;  I  know  I  have  every  tning  against 
me,  anpry  poets  and  pr^dices ;  bat  if  the 
poem  IS  a  poem,  it  will  surmount  these  ob- 
stacles, and  if  not,  it  deserves  its  &te.  Yoor 
fiiend's  Ode*  I  have  read — it  is  no  great 
compliment  to  pronounce  it  far  superior  to 
Smythe's^  on  the  same  subject,  or  to  the 
merits  of  the  new  Chancellor.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  a  man  of  taste,  and 
a  poet,  though  I  shoidd  not  be  willing  to 
say  it  was  mlly  equal  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  author  o£*ffong  lomets* 
I  thank  you  for  it,  and  that  is  more  than 
I  would  do  for  any  other  Ode  of  the  present 
day. 

'*  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  good  wishes, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  need  of  them.  My 
whole  life  has  been  at  variance  with  pro- 
priety, not  to  say  decency ;  my  circumstances 
are  become  involved ;  my  fnends  are  dead 
or  estranged,  and  my  existence  a  dreary 
void.  In  Matthews  t  have  lost  my  '  guide, 
philosopher,  and  firiend ; '  in  Wlngfield  a 
niend  only,  but  one  whom  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  preceded  in  his  long  journey. 

*  [An  Ode  written  bj  Mr.  Walter  Wright,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucetter't  Installatioo  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge.] 

*  [Profinfor  Smythe,  of  Peter  Honae.  See  a$tU,  p.  Y6.] 
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"  Matthews  was  indeed  an  extraordinary 
man ;  it  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
stranger  to  conceive  such  a  man :  there  was 
the  stamp  of  immortality  in  all  he  said  or 
did; — and  now  what  is  he?  When  we 
see  SQch  men  pass  away  and  be  no  more  — 
men,  who  seem  created  to  display  what  the 
Creator  could  make  his  creatures,  gathered 
into  corruption,  before  the  maturi^  of  minds 
that  might  have  been  the  pride  of  posterity, 
what  are  we  to  conclude?  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  bewildered.  To  me  he  was 
nrach,  to  Hobhouse  every  thing.  My  poor 
Hobhouse  doted  on  Matthews.  For  me,  I 
did  not  love  quite  so  much  as  I  honoured 
him ;  I  was  indeed  so  sensible  of  his  infinite 
superiority,  that  though  I  did  not  env}^,  I 
stood  in  awe  of  it.  He,  Hobhouse,  Davics, 
and  myself  formed  a  coterie  of  our  own  at 
Gambridge  and  elsewhere.  Davies  is  a  wit 
and  man  of  the  world,  and  feels  as  much  as 
such  a  character  can  do ;  but  not  as  Hob- 
house has  been  affected.  Davies,  who  is  not 
a  scribbler,  has  always  beaten  us  all  in  the 
war  of  words,  and  by  his  colloquial  powers 
at  once  del^hted  and  kept  us  in  order. 
Hobbodse  and  myself  always  had  the  worst 
of  it  with  the  other  two ;  and  even  Mat- 
thews yielded  to  the  dashing  vivacity  of 
Scrope  Davies.  But  I  am  taking  to  you 
of  men,  or  boys,  as  if  you  cared  about  such 


expect  mine  agent  down  on  the  14th 
to  proceed  to  Lancashire,  where  I  hearfit>m 
an  quarters  that  I  have  a  very  valuable  pro- 
perty in  coals,  &c.  I  then  intend  to  accept 
an  mvitation  to  Cambridge  in  October,  and 
shall,  perhape,  run  up  to  town.  I  have  four 
imrttationa  —  to  Wales,  Dorset,  Cambridge, 
and  Chester ;  but  I  must  be  a  man  of  bu- 
siness. I  am  (^uite  alone,  as  these  long 
letters  sadly  testify.  I  perceive,  by  refeidng 
to  your  letter,  that  the  Ode  is  firom  the 
author ;  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to  him. 
His  muse  is  worthy  a  nobler  theme.  You 
wOl  write  as  usual,  I  hope.  I  wish  you  good 
evening;  and  am,"  &c. 

LsTTSB  67.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

-  NewiteMl  Abbey.  Notts.,  Sept  U.  1811. 
"Sir. 

•*  Since  your  former  letter,  Mr.  Dallas 
infonns  me  that  the  MS.  has  been  submitted 
to  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Gifibrd,  most  contrary 


'  ODale«fofoDeorhitpaper>booluIfiDdanEpigram 
written  at  this  time,  which,  though  not  perhaps  par- 
tkolarfy  fpod,  I  consider  njself  bound  to  insert :  — 

**  OH  1fOOB«*S  LAST  OPCRATIO  f  AIOI,  OE  PAKCICAL  OmA. 

**  Good  pla]rt  are  scarce. 
So  Moore  writes  Ikroe : 


to  my  wishes,  as'Mr.  D.  could  have  explained, 
and  as  my  own  letter  to  you  did,  m  &ct, 
explain,  with  my  motives  for  objecting  to 
such  a  proceeding.  Some  late  domestic 
events,  of  which  you  are  probably  aware, 
prevented  my  letter  firom  being  sent  before ; 
mdeed,  I  hardly  conceived  you  would  have 
so  hastily  thrust  my  productions  into  the 
hands  of  a  Strang,  who  could  be  as  little 
pleased  by  receiving  them,  as  their  author  is 
at  their  being  offered,  in  such  a  manner,  and 
to  such  a  man. 

"My  address,  when  I  leave  Newstead, 
will  be  to  '  Rochdale,  Lancashire;*  but  I 
have  not  yet  fixed  the  day  of  departure,  and 
I  will  apprise  you  when  ready  to  set  off. 

*'  You  have  placed  me  in  a  very  ridiculous 
situation,  but  it  is  past,  and  nothine  more  is  to 
besaidonthesutgect.  You  hinted  to  me  that 
you  wished  some  alterations  to  be  made ;  if 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  re- 
ligion, I  will  make  them  with  great  roidiness. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

"Byron." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Mewstead  Abbey.  Sept.  1&  1811.  i 
"  I  return  the  proof,  which  I  should  wish 
to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Dallas,  who  understands 
typographical  arrangements  much  better  than 
I  can  pretend  to  do.  The  printer  may  place 
the  notes  in  his  ovm  way,  or  any  tmzy,  so  that 
they  are  out  of  my  way ;  I  care  nothing 
about  types  or  margins. 

**  If  you  have  any  communication  to  make, 
I  shall  be  here  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days 
longer. 

"  I  am.  Sir,"  &c.  &c. 

LarrsR  68.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

•«  Newstead  Abbejr.  Sept.  17. 1811. 

"  I  can  easily  excuse  your  not  writing,  as 
you  have,  I  hope,  something  better  to  do, 
and  you  must  pardon  my  frequent  invasions 
on  your  attention,  because  I  have  at  this 
moment  nothing  to  interpose  between  you 
and  my  epistles. 

**!  cannot  settle  to  any  thing,  and  my 
days  pass,  with  the  exception  of  bodily 
exercise  to  some  extent,  with  uniform  in- 
dolence, and  idle  insipidity.  I  have  been 
expecting,  and  still  expect,  my  agent,  when 
I  shall  have  enough  to  occupy  my  reflections 
in   business  of  no  very  pleasant  aspect. 


The  poet's  fiune  grows  brittle— 
We  knew  before 
That  LUOe^t  Moore, 
But  now  'tis  Moore  that's  UtOe,** 

Sepi.  U.  1811. 
[*'  M.  P. ;  or  the  Blue  Stocking**  was  performed  at 
the  Lyceum,  for  the  Arst  time,  on  the  9th  of  September.] 
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Before  roy  journey  to  Rochdale,  you  shall 
have  due  notice  where  to  address  me — I 
believe  at  the  post-office  of  that  township. 
From  Murray  I  received  a  second  proof  of 
the  same  pages,  which  I  reauested  him  to 
show  you,  that  any  thing  wnich  may  have 
escaped  m^  observation  may  be  detected 
before  the  printer  lays  the  comer-stone  of 
an  errata  column. 

"  I  am  now  not  quite  alone,  having  an  old 
acquaintance  and  school-fellow  with  me,  so 
oW,  indeed,  that  we  have  nothing  new  to  say 
on  any  subject,  and  yawn  at  each  other  in  a 
sort  of  quiet  inquietude.  I  hear  nothins  from 
Cawthom,  or  Captain  Hobhouse ;  and  their 
quarto — Lord  nave  mercy  on  mankind! 
We  come  on  like  Cerberus  with  our  triple 
publications.  As  for  myself,  by  myseffl  I 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  comparison  to 
Janus, 

"  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  Murray  for 
showing  the  MS. ;  and  I  am  certain  Gifford 
must  see  it  in  the  same  light  that  I  do. 
His  praise  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  what 
could  he  say  ?  He  could  not  spit  in  the  face 
of  one  who  had  praised  him  in  every  possible 
way.  I  must  own  that  I  wbh  to  have  the 
impression  removed  from  his  mind,  that  I 
had  any  concern  in  such  a  paltry  transaction. 
The  more  I  think,  the  more  it  disquiets  me ; 
so  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  a  scribbler,  without  having  re- 
course to  such  shifts  to  extort  praise,  or  de- 
precate censure.  It  is  anticipating,  it  is 
Degging,  kneeling,  adulating,  —  the  devil! 
the  devil!  the  devil!  and  all  without  my 
wish,  and  contrary  to  my  express  desire.  I 
wish  Murray  had  been  tied  to  Paynt^s  neck 
when  he  jumped  into  the  Paddington  Canal  >, 
and  so  tell  hun,  —  that  is  the  proper  recep- 
tacle for  publishers.  You  have  thoughts  of 
settling  in  the  country,  why  not  try  Notts.  ? 
I  think  there  are  places  which  would  suit 
you  in  all  points,  and  then  you  are  nearer 
the  metropolis.  But  of  this  anon. 
"  I  am,  yours,"  &c. 

"  Byron." 


1  In  a  note  on  his  **  Hints  from  Horace,**  he  thus 
hamoroosly  applies  this  incident :  — 

**  A  literary  friend  of  mine  walking  out  one  lorelj 
tfrening  last  summer  on  the  derenth  bridge  of  thePaddlng- 
ton  canal,  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  *  One  in  Jeopardy  1 ' 
He  rushed  along,  collected  a  body  of  Irish  haymal^ 
(supping  on  buttermilii  in  an  adjoining  paddock),  pro- 
cured three  rakes,  one  eel  spear,  and  a  landing-net,  and 
at  last  {korreseo  rtferens)  pulled  out  ~  his  own  publisher. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  for  erer,  and  so  was  a 
large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap,  which 
proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last 
work.    lu  *  alacrity  of  sinking  *  was  so  great,  that  it  has 


LBrm  69.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

**  Newstaad  Abbey,  Sept.  21. 1811. 

**  I  have  shown  my  respect  for  your  sug- 
gestions by  adopting  them ;  but  I  have  made 
many  alterations  in  the  first  proof,  over  and 
above ;  as,  for  example : 

**  Oh  Thou,  in  Hella$  deem'd  ofheairenly  birth, 

ftc&c. 
**  Since  shamed  JM  qft  by  later  lyres  on  earth. 

Mine.  &c. 
••  Yet  there  Fve  vanckr'tf  by  the  Taunted  rill ; 

and  so  on.  So  I  have  got  rid  of  Dr.  Lowth 
and  '  drunk '  to  boot,  and  very  glad  I  am  to 
say  so.  I  have  also  suUenised  the  line  as 
heretofore,  and  in  short  have  been  quite 
conformable. 

"  Pray  write ;  you  shall  hear  when  I  r^. 
move  to  Lancashire.  I  have  brought  you 
and  my  friend  Juvenal  Hod^n  upon  my 
back,  on  the  score  of  revelation,  z  ou  are 
fervent,  but  he  is  quite  gloumt^ ;  and  if  he 
take  half  the  pains  to  save  his  own  soul, 
which  he  volunteers  to  redeem  mine,  great 
will  be  his  reward  hereafter.  I  honour  and 
thank  vou  both,  but  am  convinced  by  neither. 
Now  for  notes.  Besides  those  I  Kave  sent, 
I  shall  send  the  observations  on  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer^s  remarks  on  the  modem 
Chreek,  an  Albanian  song  in  the  Albanian 
(not  Greek)  language,  specimens  of  modem 
Greek  firom  their  New  Testament,  a  comedy 
of  Goldoni's  translated,  one  scene,  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  friend's  book,  and  perhaps  a  song 
or  two,  all  in  Romaic,  besides  their  Pater 
Noster ;  so  there  will  be  enou^,  if  not  too 
much,  with  what  I  have  already  sent.  Have 
you  received  the  *  Noctes  Attics  V  1  sent 
also  an  annotation  on  Portugal.  Hobhouse 
is  also  forthcoming." 

Litter  70.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

•*  Kewstead  Abbey,  Sept.  S3.  ISll. 
^  lAsboa  is  the  Portuguese  word,  conse- 
ouently  the  veiy  best.  Ulissipont  is  pe- 
dantic ;  and  as  I  have  Hellas  and  Eros  not 
long  before,  there  would  be  something  like 
an  affectation  of  Greek  terms,  which  I  wish 


A 


nerer  since  been  heard  of,  though  some  maintain  that  it 
is  at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birdi*s  putry- 
promises,  ComhiU.  Be  this  as  It  may,  the  coroner's 
inquest  brought  fai  a  Terdlct  of  *  Fdo  de  BibUopoU* 
against  a  *  quarto  unknown,'  and  drcomstantial  evideoee 
being  since  strong  against  the  *  Curse  of  Kehama'  (of 
which  the  above  words  are  an  exact  description),  it  will 
be  tried  by  its  peers  next  session  in  Grub  Street.  Arthur, 
Alfi«d,  Darideis,  Richard  Cceor  de  Lion,  Exodus,  Ex- 
odiad,  Epigoniad,  CalTary,  FaU  of  Cambria,  Siege  of 
Acre,  Don  Roderick,  and  Tom  Ilinmb  the  Great,  are 
the  names  of  the  twelve  Jurors.  The  Judges  are  "Pjtt 
Bowles,  and  the  bellman  of  St.  Sepulchre's.** 
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to  afoid,  since  I  shall  bare  a  perilous 
quantity  of  modem  Greek  in  my  notes,  as 
specimens  of  the  tongue ;  therefore  Lisboa 
nnr  keep  its  place.  You  are  right  about  the 
'  IrUDts ;'  they  must  not  precede  the  *  Romaunt ; 
but  Gawthom  will  be  sayage  if  they  don't ; 
howerer,  keep  them  back,  and  kim  in  itood 
bammr,  k  we  can,  but  do  not  let  him  pubush. 

"  1  hare  adopted,  I  believe,  most  of  your 
suggestions,  but  'Lisboa'  will  be  an  ex- 
cq>tion  to  prore  the  rule.  I  have  sent  a 
qiumtity  of  notes,  and  shall  continue ;  but 
pray  let  them  be  copied ;  no  devil  can  read 
my  hand.  By  the  by,  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
change the  ninth  verse  of  the  '  Good  Night.' 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  my  dog  b^ter 
than  his  brother  brutes,  mankind ;  and  Arpu 
we  know  to  be  a  fid>le.  Tlie  '  Cosmopohte' 
was  an  acquisition  abroad.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  to  be  found  in  England.  It  is  fin 
amusing  little  volume,  and  full  of  French 
flippancy.  I  read,  though  I  do  not  speak  the 
language. 

**  I  wHl  be  angrv  with  Murray.  It  was 
a  bookselling;  back-shop.  Paternoster-row, 
paltry  proce^ing ;  and  if  the  experiment  had 
turned  out  as  it  deserved,  I  would  have 
raised  all  Fleet  Street,  and  borrowed  the 
pant's  staff  from  St.  Dunstan'a  chiu'ch,  to 
mimolate  the  betrayer  of  trust.  I  have 
written  to  him  as  he  never  was  written  to 
before  by  an  author,  HI  be  sworn,  and  I  hope 
you  will  amplify  my  wrath,  till  it  has  an 
eflbct  upon  hmi.  Vou  teU  me  always  you 
have  much  to  write  about.  Write  it,  but  let 
as  drop  metaphysics;  —  on  that  point  we 
shall  never  agree.  I  am  dull  and  drowsy,  as 
usnaL  I  do  nothing,  and  even  that  nothing 
nitigues  me.    Adieu." 

Ltrm.  71.       TO  BOL  DALLAS. 

**  Kewstcad  Abbej,  Oet.  11. 1811. 
''I  have  returned  from  Lancashire,  and 
ascertained  that  my  property  there  may  be 
made  rery  valuable,  but  various  circum- 
stances very  much  circumscribe  my  exertions 
at  present.  I  shall  be  in  town  on  business 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  perhaps 
tt  Cambryge  bdbre  the  end  of  this  month  ; 
hot  of  my  movements  you  shall  be  r^;ularly 
apprised.  Your  objections  I  have  in  part 
done  away  by  alteradons,  which  I  hope  will 
suffice ;  and  I  have  sent  two  or  three  ad- 
ditional stanzas  for  both* Fytiet.*  I  have 
been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have 
k>st  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times  ; 
bnt '  I  have  ahnost  forgot  the  taste  of  grieC' 
and  *  supped  full  of  horrors '  till  I  have  be- 
come callous,  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an 
event  which,  five  years  a^,  would  have 
bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth.   It  seems 
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as  though  I  were  to  experience  in  my  youth 
the  greatest  misery  of  age.  My  friends  fall 
around  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree 
before  I  am  withered.  Other  men  can  al- 
ways take  refuge  in  their  ^unities ;  I  have 
no  resource  but  my  own  reflections,  and 
they  present  no  prospect  here  or  hereafter, 
except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving 
my  betters.  I  am  indeed  very  wretched, 
and  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you 
know  I  am  not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibility. 

**  Instead  of  tirine  yourself  with  my  con- 
cerns, I  should  be  glaa  to  hear  vour  plans  of 
retirement.  I  suppose  you  would  not  like  to 
be  wholly  shut  out  of  society  ?  Now  I  know 
a  large  village,  or  small  town,  about  twelve 
miles  off,  where  your  family  would  have  the 
advantage  of  very  genteel  society,  without 
the  hazard  of  bemg  annoyed  by  mercantile 
affluence  ;  where  you  would  meet  with  men 
of  information  and  independence ;  and  where 
I  have  friends  to  whom  I  should  be  proud 
to  introduce  you.  There  are,  besides,  a 
coffee-room,  assemblies,  &c.&c.,  which  bring 
people  together.  My  mother  had  a  house 
there  some  years,  and  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  economy  of  Southwell,  the  name 
of  this  little  commonwealth.  Lastly,  you 
will  not  be  very  remote  from  me  ;  and  though 
I  am  the  very  worst  companion  for  youne 
people  in  the  world,  this  objection  would 
not  apply  to  you,  whom  I  could  see  frequent- 
ly. Your  expenses,  too,  would  be  such  as 
best  suit  your  inclinations,  more  or  less,  as 
you  thought  proper ;  but  very  little  would 
be  requisite  to  enable  you  to  enter  into  all 
the  gaieties  of  a  country  life.  You  could 
be  as  quiet  or  bustling  as  you  liked,  and 
certainly  as  well  situated  as  on  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  unless  you  have  a  particular 
wish  to  he  ficturetque. 

**  Pray,  is  your  Ionian  friend  in  town  ? 
You  have  promised  roe  an  introduction. 
You  mention  having  consulted  some  friend 
on  the  MSS.  Is  not  this  contrary  to  our 
usual  way  ?  Instruct  Mr.  Murray  not  to 
allow  hb  shopman  to  call  the  work  *  Child 
of  Harrow's  Pilgrimage  I !  I !  I '  as  he  has 
done  to  some  of  my  astonished  friends,  who 
wrote  to  inquire  after  my  joit^  on  the  oc- 
casion, as  well  they  might.  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  Murray,  whom  I  scolded  heartily. 
Must  I  write  more  notes  ? — Are  there  not 
enough  ?  —  Cawthom  must  be  kept  back 
with  the  *  Hints.'  —  I  hope  he  is  getting  on 
with  Hobhouse's  quarto.  Good  evening. 
Yours  ever,"  &c. 

Of  the  same  date  with  this  melancholy  letter 
are  the  following  verses,  never  before  printed, 
which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  some  fines  re- 
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ceived  from  a  friend,  exhorting  him  to  be 
cheerful,  and  to  **  banish  care."  They  will 
show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  even  while 
under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow,  he  re- 
verted to  the  disappointment  of  his  earlv 
affection,  as  the  chief  source  of  al^  his  suf- 
ferings and  errors,  present  and  to  come. 

**  Newitead  Abbey,  October  II.  1811. 

**  *  Oh  !  banish  care  '—such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  Mjf  rerelry  1 
Perchance  of  mine^  when  wasuU  nights 
Renew  those  riotous  delights. 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  *  banish  care.* 
But  not  in  mom's  reflecting  hour. 
When  present,  past,  and  ftiture  lour, 
When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone. 
Mock  with  such  UunU  the  woes  of  one 
Whoee  every  thought — but  let  them  pass — 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  1  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold, 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere. 
By  all  unto  thy  boeoro  dear. 
Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above. 
Speak  —  speak  o(  any  thing  but  love. 

**  'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear;        ^^ 
And  there  is  litUe  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail.  •        __ 
But  mine  has  suflbr'd  more  than  well 
'Twould  suit  Phttosopby  to  teU. 
Tve  seen  my  iMride  another's  bride,— 
Have  teeia  her  seated  by  his  side,  — 
Have  seen  the  infant  which  she  bore 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled 
As  fond  and  CsulUess  as  her  child  ;  — 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  1  felt  no  secret  pain. 
And  /  have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Retum'd  the  flreesing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave ;  — 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine. 
And  sbow'd,  alas  !  in  eadi  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 

**  But  let  this  pau—  Pll  whine  no  more. 
Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore ; 
The  world  beflts  a  busy  brain,— 
ril  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year. 
When  Britain's  *  May  is  in  the  sere,* 
Thou  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 
Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times, 
_      Of  one,  whom  Love  nor  Pity  sways, 
~      Nor  hope  of  fame,.nor  good  men's  praise. 
One,  who  in  stem  Ambition's  pride. 
Perchance  not  Blood  shall  turn  aside. 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age, 
Him  wilt  thou  know  ~and,  knowimgt  pause. 
Nor  with  the  cftei  target  the  cause." 

The  anticipations  of  his  own  future  career 
in  these  concluding  lines  are  of  a  nature,  it 
must  be  owned,  to  awaken  more  of  horror 


than  of  interest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by 
so  many  instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  this 
respect,  not  to  be  startled  at  any  lensths  to 
which  the  spirit  of  self-libelling  would  carry 
him.  It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  power  of 
painting  fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he 
bad  abo  the  ambition  to  be,  himself  the 
dark  *'  sublime  he  drew,**  and  that,  in  his 
fondness  for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime, 
he  endeavoiu'ed  to  fimcy,  where  he  could 
not  find,  in  his  own  character,  fit  subjects 
for  his  pencil 
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It  vras  about  the  time  when  he  was  thus  bit- 
terly feeling  and  expressing  the  blight  which 
his  heart  had  suffered  fit>m  a  real  object  of  af- 
fection, that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an 
imaginary  one,  "  Thyrza,"  were  written  ;  — 
nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these 
beautiful  effusions  flowed  from  his  fsmcy, 
that  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they  should 
be  the  most  touching  ana  most  pure.  They 
were,  indeed,  the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit, 
as  it  were,  of  many  griefs  ;  —  a  confluence 
of  sad  thoughts  fi^m  many  soiu'ces  of  sor- 
row, refined  and  warmed  in  their  passage 
through  his  fancy,  and  forming  thus  one 
deep  reservoir  of  moumfiil  feeling.  In  re- 
tracing the  happy  hours  he  had  known  with 
the  fiiends  now  lost,  all  the  ardent  tender- 
ness of  his  youth  came  back  upon  him.  His 
school-sports  with  the  ^vourites  of  his  boy- 
hood, Wbgfield  and  Tatersall,  —  his  sum- 
mer days  with  Long  >,  and  those  evenings 
of  music  and  romance  which  he  had  dreamed 
away  in  the  society  of  his  adopted  brother, 
Edlestone, — all  these  recollections  of  the 
young  and  dead  now  came  to  minele  them- 
selves in  his  mind  with  the  image  of  her  who, 
though  livinff,  was,  for  him,  as  much  lost  as 
they,  and  diffused  that  general  feeling  of 
sadness  and  fondness  through  his  soul,  whidi 
found  a  vent  in  these  poems.    No  fiiendsh^), 

I  See  the  extract  tnm  one  of  his  Journals,  mmli,  p.  St. 
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ho-wever  warm,  could  have  inspired  sorrow 
so  passionate  ;  as  no  love,  however  pure, 
could  have  kept  passion  so  chastened.  It 
was  the  blending  of  the  two  afibctions,  in  his 
memory  and  imagination,  that  thus  gave 
birth  to  an  ideal  object  combining  the  best 
features  of  both,  and  drew  from  nim  these 
saddest  and  tenderest  of  love  poems,  in 
which  we  find  all  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
real  feding  touched  over  with  such  a  light 
as  no  reality  ever  wore. 

The  following  letter  cives  some  further 
account  of  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and 
pursuits  at  this  period :  — 

Lsrm  75.       TO  BfR.  HODGSOy. 

••  Kewitead  Abbej,  Oct.  13. 1811. 

"  You  will  begin  to  deem  me  a  most  liberal 
correspondent ;  but  as  my  letters  are  free, 
you  will  overlook  their  frequency.  I  have 
sent  you  answers  in  prose  and  verse  *  to  all 
your  late  communications;  and  though  I  am 
mvading  your  ease  again,  I  don't  know  why, 
or  what  to  put  down  that  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted witn  alreadv.  I  am  growing  nervous 
(now  you  will  lau^!) — but  it  is  true, — 
really,  wretchedly,  ridiculously,  fine-ladicidly 
nervoMt,  Your  climate  kills  me;  I  can 
neither  read,  write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or 
any  one  else.  My  days  are  listless,  and 
my  nights  restless ;  I  have  very  seldom  any 
society,  and  when  I  have,  I  run  out  of  it. 
At  '  ids  present  writing,'  there  are  in  the 
next  room  three  ladies,  and  I  have  stolen 
away  to  write  this  grumbling  letter.  —  I 
don't  know  that  I  sha'n*t  end  with  insanity, 
for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in  arranging 
my  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely; 
but  this  looks  more  like  silliness  than 
madness,  as  Scrope  Davies  would  facetiously 
remark  in  his  consoling  manner.  I  must 
try  the  hartshorn  of  your  company ;  and  a 
session  of  Parliament  would  smt  me  well,  — 
any  thing  to  cure  me  of  conjugating  the 
accursed  verb  *  enrniyer* 

"  When  shall  you  be  at  Cambridge  ?  You 
have  hinted,  I  tmnk,  that  your  fnend  Bland 
is  returned  fix>m  Holland.  I  have  always 
had  a  great  respect  for  his  talents,  and  tor 
all  that  I  have  heard  of  his  character ;  but 
of  me,  I  believe  he  knows  nothing  except 
that  he  heard  my  sixth  form  repetitions  ten 
months  together,  at  the  average  of  two 
lin^  a  mominff,  and  those  never  perfect 
I  remembered  liim  and  his  *  Slaves'  as  I 
passed  between  Capes  Matapan,  St.  Angelo, 
and  his  Isle  of  Ceriga,  and  I  always  be- 
wailed the  absence  of  the  Anthology.     I 
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suppose  he  will  now  translate  Vondel,  the 
Dutch  Shakspeare,  and  '  Gysbert  van  Am- 
stel'  will  easily  be  accommodated  to  our 
stage  in  its  present  state;  and  I  presume 
he  saw  the  Dutch  poem,  where  the  love  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  is  compared  to  the 
passion  of  Christ;  also  the  love  of  Lucifer 
for  Eve,  and  other  varieties  of  Low  Country 
literature.  No  doubt  you  will  think  me 
crazed  to  talk  of  such  things,  but  they  are 
all  in  black  and  white  and  good  repute  on 
the  banks  of  every  canal  fi^m  Amsterdfun 
to  Alkmaar. 

"  Yours  ever,  "  B." 

**  My  poesy  is  in  the  hands  of  its  various 
publishers;  but  tbe  'Hints  from  Horace/ 
(to  which  I  have  subjoined  some  savage 
Unes  on  Methodism,  and  ferocious  notes  on 
the  vanity  of  the  triple  Editory  of  the  Edin. 
Annual  Register,)  my  *  Hints*  I  say,  stand 
still,  and  why?  —  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  (but  you  and  Drury)  who  can  construe 
Horace's  L^tin  or  my  English  well  enough 
to  adjust  them  for  the  press,  or  to  correct 
the  proofs  in  a  grammatical  way.  So  that, 
unless  vou  have  bowels  when  you  return  to 
town  (I  am  too  far  off  to  do  it  for  myself), 
this  ineflable  work  will  be  lost  to  the  world 
for — I  don't  know  how  many  weeks. 

"  *  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage'  must  wait 
till  Murrains  is  finished.  He  is  making  a 
tour  in  l&ddlesex,  and  is  to  return  soon, 
when  high  matter  may  be  expected.  He 
wants  to  have  it  in  quarto,  which  is  a  cursed 
unsaleable  size ;  but  it  is  pestilent  long,  and 
one  must  obey  one's  bookseller.  I  trust 
Murray  will  pass  the  Paddington  Canal 
without  being  seduced  by  Payne  and  Mack- 
inlay's  example,  —  I  say  Payne  and  Mack- 
inlay,  supposing  that  Uie  partnership  held 
good.  Drury,  the  villain,  has  not  written 
to  me ;  '  I  am  never  (as  Mrs.  Lumpkin  says 
to  Tony)  to  be  gratified  with  the  monster's 
dear  wild  notes.' 

•^  So  you  are  going  (going  indeed !)  into 
orders.  You  must  msJce  your  peace  with 
the  Eclectic  Reviewers  —  they  accuse  you 
of  impiety,  I  fear,  with  injustice.  Demetnus, 
the  •  Sieger  of  Cities,'  is  here,  with  *  Gilpin 
Homer.'  The  painter «  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  portraits  he  akeady  painted  are  (by 
anticipation)  very  like  the  new  animals. — 
Write,  and  send  me  your  *  Love  Song'  — 
but  I  want '  paulo  mi\)ora'  from  you.  Make 
a  dash  before  you  are  a  deacon,  and  try  a 
dry  publisher. 

"  Yours  always,  "B." 


*  Barber,  whom  be  bad  brought  down  to  Newttead  to 
paint  htf  wolf  and  his  bear. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  I  first  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  Lord  Byron.  The  correspondence  in 
which  our  acouaintance  originated  is,  in  a 
high  d^;ree,  ulustratiye  of  the  fi»nk  man- 
liness ofhls  character ;  and  as  it  was  begun 
on  my  side,  some  ^dsm  must  be  tolerated 
in  the  detail  which  I  have  to  give  of  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  it.  So  fiur  back 
as  the  year  1806,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
meeting  which  took  place  at  Chalk  Farm 
between  Mr.  Jeffiey  and  myself,  a  good 
deal  of  ridicule  and  raillery,  founded  on  a 
&lse  representation  of  what  occurred  before 
the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street,  appeared  in 
dmost  ul  the  public  prints.  In  consequence 
of  this,  I  was  induced  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  one  of  the  Journals,  contradicting 
the  fidsehood  that  had  been  circulated,  and 
stating  briefly  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case.  For  some  time  my  letter  seemed  to 
produce  the  intended  effect, — but,  unluckily, 
the  original  story  was  too  tempting  a  theme 
for  humour  and  sarcasm  to  be  so  easily 
superseded  by  mere  matter  of  fieurt.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a  little  time,  whenever  the 
subject  was  publicly  alluded  to,  —  more 
especially  by  those  who  were  at  aU  **  willing 
to  wound," — the  old  &lsehood  was,  for  the 
sake  of  its  ready  sting,  revived. 

In  the  year  1809,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  "  En^h  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers," 
I  found  the  author,  who  was  then  generally 
understood  to  be  Lord  Byron,  not  onl;^  jest- 
ing on  the  subject — and  with  sufficiently 
provoking  pleasantry  and  cleverness — in  his 
verse,  but  giving  also,  in  the  more  responsible 
form  of  a  note  \  an  outline  of  the  transaction 
in  accordance  with  the  original  misreport, 
and,  therefore,  in  direct  contradiction  to  my 
published  statement.  Still,  as  the  Sadre 
was  anonvmous  and  unacknowledged,  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  was,  in  any  way,  cwed  upon 
to  notice  it,  and  therefore  dismissed  the 
matter  entirely  firom  my  mind.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  appeared  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  work,  with  Lord 
Byron's  name  prefixed  to  it.  I  was,  at  the 
time,  in  Ireland,  and  but  little  in  the  way  of 
literary  society;  and  it  so  happened  that 

1  [Tliefottowing  are  the  Unei  and  note  referred  to:— 

**  Can  none  remember  that  erentftiLdajr, 
That  erer  gloriooa.  almoet  Iktal  tnj. 
When  Littie't  leadleu  plttol  met  hit  eye. 
And  Bow-ttreet  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ? 

**  In  1806.  Bfenrt.  Jeftey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk  Farm. 
The  ilnel  was  prerented  by  the  faiterferenoe  of  the  ma- 
gistraqr ;  and,  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols 
were  found  to  hare  evaporated.    This  incident  gave 
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some  months  passed  away  before  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  edition  was  known  to  me. 
Immediately  on  bcdng  apprised  of  it, — the 
offence  now  assuming  a  different  form, — I 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Byron, 
and,  transmitting  it  to  a  finend  in  London, 
requested  that  he  would  have  it  delivered 
into  his  Lordship's  hands.  < 

**  Dublin,  Jannary  1.  ISIO. 
"  My  Lord, 

'*  Having  just  seen  the  name  of  '  Lord 
Byron '  prefixcxl  to  a  work  entitled  '  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  in  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  the  Beit ghen  to  a  public 
statement  of  mine,  respecting  an  affidr  with 
Mr.  Jeffl*ey  some  years  since,  I  beg  vou  wiH 
have  the  eoodness  to  inform  me  whether  I 
may  consider  jojxr  Lordship  as  the  author 
of  this  publication. 

**  1  snail  not,  I  fear,  l>e  a^le  to  return  to 
London  for  a  week  or  two  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  trust  ^our  Lordship  will  not  deny  me 
the  satis&ction  of  knowm^  whether  you 
avow  the  insult  contained  in  the  passages 
alluded  to. 

"  It  is  needless  to  suggest  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  propriety  of  keeping  our  coire- 
spondence  secret. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Your  Lordship's  very  humble  servant, 
"  Thomas  Moorb 

**  2S.  Molesworth  StreeL*' 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  firiend  to 
whom  I  intrusted  this  letter  wrote  to  inform 
me  that  Lord  Byron  had,  as  he  learned  on 
inquiring  of  his  publisher,  gone  abroad  iin-> 
mediatdy  on  the  publication  of  his  Second 
Edition ;  but  that  my  letter  had  been  f^aced 
in  the  hands  of  a  gendemaii,  named  Hodgson, 
who  had  undertaken  to  forward  it  carefiilly 
to  his  Lordship.  Though  the  latt^  step 
was  not  exactly  what  I  could  have  wished 
I  thought  it  as  well,  on  the  whole,  to  let  my 
letter  take  its  chance,  and  again  pos^ned 
all  consideration  of  the  matter. 

During  the  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half 
which  elapsed  before  Lord  Byron's  return,  I 
had  taken  upon  myself  obligations,  both  as 


occasion  to  much  waggery  in  the  daily  prints.**— See 
Worki,  p.  438.1 

>  This  is  the  only  entire  lettter  of  my  own  that,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  I  mean  to  obtrude  upon  my  readers. 
Being  short,  and  in  terms  more  explanatory  of  the  feeling 
on  which  I  acted  than  any  others  that  could  be  sub- 
stituted, it  might  be  suffered.  1  thought,  to  form  the 
single  exception  to  my  general  role.  In  all  other  cases, 
I  shall  merdy  gire  such  extracts  tnm  my  own  letters 
as  n^y  be  necessary  to  elucidate  those  of  my  cone- 
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huflband  and  father,  which  make  most  men, 
— uid  especiaUy  those  who  have  nothing  to 
bequeath, — less  willmg  to  expose  themsdres 
unnecessarily  to  danser.  On  hearine,  there- 
fore, of  the  arriral  of  the  noble  traveUer  from 
Greece,  though  still  thinking  it  due  to  mysdf 
to  follow  up  my  first  request  of  an  explanation, 
I  resolved,  in  prosecuting  that  object,  to 
adopt  such  a  tone  of  concdiation  as  should 
not  only  prore  mr  sincere  desire  of  a  pacific 
result,  but  show  tne  entire  freedom  firom  anv 
angry  or  resentful  feeling  with  which  I  took 
the  step.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Byron,  for 
some  time,  delayed  my  purpose.  But  as 
soon  afier  that  event  as  was  consistent  with 
decorum,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron, 
in  which,  referring  to  my  former  communica- 
tion, and  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  its 
having  ever  reached  him,  I  restated,  in 
pretty  nearly  the  same  words,  the  nature  of 
the  insult,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
passage  in  his  note  was  calculated  to  convey. 
**  It  is  now  useless,"  I  continued,  "  to  speak 
of  the  steps  with  which  it  was  my  intention 
to  foUow  up  that  letter.  The  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  then,  though  it  has  done 
away  neither  the  ii\jury  nor  ue  feeling  of  it, 
has,  in  many  respects,  materially  ^tered  my 
situation ;  and  the  only  object  which  I  have 
now  in  writing  to  your  Lordship  is  to  pre- 
serve some  conastency  with  that  former 
letter,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  the  ix\jiu'ed 
feeling  still  exists,  however  circumstances 
may  compel  me  to  be  deaf  to  its  dictates,  at 
present.  When  I  say  '  ii\jured  feelm^,*  let 
me  assure  your  Lordship  that  there  is  not 
a  single  rindictive  sentiment  in  my  mmd 
towaras  you.  I  mean  but  to  express  that 
unfaisiness,  under  (what  I  consider  to  be)  a 
charge  of  falsehood,  which  must  haunt  a 
man  of  any  feeling  to  his  grave,  unless  the 
insult  be  retracted  or  atoned  for;  and  which, 
if  I  did  no^&el,  I  should,  indeed,  deserve  &r 
worse  than  your  Lordship's  satire  could  in- 
flict upon  me."  In  conclusion  I  added,  that 
ao  £ar  from  being  influenced  by  any  angry  or 
resentful  feeling  towards  him,  it  would  give 
me  sincere  (Measure  if,  by  any  satisfactory 
exphmation,  he  would  enable  me  to  seeL 
die  honour  of  being  henceforward  ranked 
among  his  acquaintance. 

To  this  letter.  Lord  Byron  returned  the 
following  answer :  — 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Cambridge,  October  27. 1811. 


"Sir, 

•*  Your  letter  followed  me  from  Notts, 
to  thb  place,  which  will  account  for  the 


1  Flodtaig  two  dmbrent  dranghti  of  thli  letter  among 
^7  P«pen,  I  cmnoC  be  quite  certain  as  to  tome  of  the 


0= 


delay  of  my  reply.  Your  former  letter  I 
never  had  the  honour  to  receive  ;  — be  as- 
sured in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  had 
found  me,  I  shoulcl  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  return  and  answer  it  in  person. 

'*  The  advertisement  you  mention,  I  know 
nothing  o£ —  At  the  tune  of  your  meeting 
with  Mr.  JeSrey,  I  had  recently  enter^ 
College,  and  remember  to  have  heard  and 
read  a  number  of  sqiubs  on  the  occasion ; 
and  from  the  recollection  of  these  I  derived 
all  my  knowledge  on  the  subject,  without 
the  slightest  idea  of '  giving  the  lie '  to  an  ad- 
dress which  I  never  beheld.  When  I  put 
my  name  to  the  production,  which  nas 
occasioned  this  correspondence,  I  became 
responsible  to  all  whom  it  might  concern, — 
to  explain  where  it  requires  explanation,  and, 
where  insufficiently  or  too  sufficientiy  explicit, 
at  all  events  to  satisfy.  My  situation  leaves  me 
no  choice ;  it  rests  with  the  ii^ured  and  the 
angnrto  obtain  reparation  in  their  own  way. 

**  With  r^ard  to  the  passage  in  question, 
^011  were  certainly  not  the  person  towards 
whom  I  felt  personally  hostile.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  whole  thoughts  were  en^ossed 
by  one,  whom  I  had  reason  to  consider  as 
my  worst  Hterary  enemy,  nor  could  I  foresee 
tliat  his  former  antagonist  was  about  to 
become  his  champion.  You  do  not  specify 
what  you  would  wish  to  have  done :  1  can 
neither  retract  nor  apologise  for  a  charge  or 
falsehood  which  I  never  advanced. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  the  week,  I  shall  be 
at  No.  8.  St.  James*s  Street.  —  Neither  the 
letter  nor  the  friend  to  whom  you  stated  your 
intention  ever  made  their  appearance.  ^ 

"  Your  firiend,  Mr.  Rogers,  or  any  other 
gentieman  delected  by  you,  will  find  me 
most  ready  to  adopt  any  conciliatory  pro- 
position wnich  shall  not  compromise  my  own 
nonour,  —  or,  fiuling  in  thiut,  to  make  the 
atonement  you  deem  it  necessary  to  re- 
quire« 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
**  Byron." 

In  my  reply  to  this,  I  commenced  by 
sayinc,  that  nis  Lordship's  letter  was,  upon 
the  wnole,  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  expect. 
It  contained  all  that,  in  the  strict  diplomaHqve 
of  explanation,  could  be  required,  namely, — 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  statement  which 
I  supposed  him  wilflilly  to  have  contradicted, 
— that  he  had  no  intention  of  bringing 
against  me  any  charge  of  falsehood,  and  that 
the  objectionable  passage  of  his  work  was 
not  levelled  personiBlly  at  me.  This,  I  added, 

terma  employed ;  but  hare  little  doubt  that  they  art  here 
given  correctly. 
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was  all  the  explanation  I  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  1  was,  of  course,  satisfied 
with  it. 

I  then  entered  into  some  detail  relative  to 
thetransmissionof  my  first  letter  fi-om  Dublin, 
— giving,  as  my  reason  for  descending  to  these 
minute  particulars,  that  I  did  not,  I  must  con- 
fess, feel  quite  easy  under  the  manner  in 
which  his  Lordship  had  noticed  the  mis- 
carriage of  that  first  application  to  him. 

My  reply  concluded  thus  :  —  "As  your 
Lordship  does  not  show  any  wish  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  rigid  formulary  of  explan- 
ation, it  is  not  for  me  to  make  any  further 
advances.  We  Irishmen,  in  businesses  of  this 
kind,  seldom  know  any  medium  between 
decided  hostility  and  decided  friendshio ;  — 
but,  as  any  approaches  towards  the  latter 
alternative  must  now  depend  entirely  on 
your  Lordship,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  I 
am  satisfied  with  your  letter,  and  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,"  &c.  &c. 

On  the  following  day  1  received  the  an- 
nexed rejoinder  fi-om  Lord  Byron :  — 


Lbttbk  74. 


'Sir, 


TO  ItfR.  MOORE. 
•  8.  St.  Jaroes't  Street,  October  29. 1811. 


**  Soon  after  my  return  to  England,  my 
firiend,  Mr.  Hodgson,  apprised  me  that  a 
letter  for  me  was  in  Ids  possession ;  but  a 
domestic  event  hurrying  me  fi'om  London, 


Somewhat  piqued,  I  own,  at  the  manner  in 
which  my  efforts  towards  a  more  friendly  un- 
derstanding, —  ill-diped  as  I  confess  them  to 
have  been,  —  were  received,  I  hastened  to 
close  our  correspondence  by  a  short  note, 
saying,  that  his  Lordship  had  made  me  feel 
the  imprudence  I  was  guilty  of,  in  wander- 
ing from  the  point  immediately  in  discussion 
between  us ;  and  I  should  now,  therefore, 
only  add,  that  i£,  in  my  last  letter,  I  had  cor- 
rectly stated  the  substance  of  his  explanation, 
our  correspondence  might,  fix>m  this  moment, 
cease  for  ever,  as  with  that  explanation  I  de- 
clared myself  satisfied. 

This  brief  note  drew  inunediatelv  fix)m 
Lord  Byron  the  following  firank  and  open- 
hearted  reply :  — 


Lbtteb  75. 


"Sir, 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 
•  8.  St.  James's  Street,  October  30. 1811. 


"  You  must  excuse  my  troubling  you 
once  more  upon  this  very  unpleasant  subject 
It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  should 
think  to  yourself,  that  the  unopened  letter  in 
Mr.  Hodgson's  possession  (supposmg  it  to 
prove  yoiu*  own)  should  be  returned  '  in  statu 
quo '  to  the  writer ;  particularly  as  you  ex- 
pressed ;^ourself '  not  quite  easy  under  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  dwelt  on  its  mis- 
carriage.* 

"  A  few  words  more,  and  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  further.  I  felt,  and  still  fed, 
i^ery  much  flattered  by  those  parts  of  your 
correspondence,  whicli  held  out  the  prospect 
of  our  becoming  acquainted.  If  I  did  not 
meet  them  in  the  first  instance  as  perhaps  I 
[>ught,  let  the  situation  I  was  placed  in  be 
my  defence.  You  have  now  declared  yourself 
latufiedf  and  on  that  point  we  are  no  longer 
%t  issue.  If,  therefore,  yon  still  retain  any 
ivish  to  do  me  the  honour  you  hinted  at,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  you,  when, 
srhere,  and  how  you  please,  and  I  presume 
|rou  will  not  attribute  my  saying  thus  much 
to  any  unworthy  motive.  I  have  the  honour 
to  remain,**  &c. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  I  went  instantly 
bo  my  fiiend,  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was,  at  that 
dme,  on  a  visit  at  Holland  House,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  informed  him  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  which  I  had  been  engaged. 
With  his  usual  readiness  to  oblige  and  serve, 
tie  proposed  that  the  meeting  between  Lord 
Byron  and  myself  should  tdse  place  at  his 
table,  and  recpested  of  me  to  convey  to  the 
noble  Lord  his  wish,  that  he  would  do  him 
the  honour  of  namine  some  day  for  that 
purpose.  The  foUowmg  is  Lord  Byrons 
uiswer  to  the  note  which  I  then  wrote :  — 
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LsTTCB  IS.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«  8.  St.  Jamec't  Street,  Norember  1. 1811. 
"Sir, 

"  As  I  should  be  very  sornr  to  interrupt 
your  Sunday's  engagement,  if  Monday,  or 
any  other  day  of  the  ensuing  week,  would 
be  equally  convenient  to  yourself  and  friend, 
I  wili  then  have  the  honour  of  accepting  his 
invitation.  Of  the  professions  of  esteem 
with  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  honoured  me,  I 
cannot  but  feel  proud,  though  undeserving. 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  if  insensible 
to  the  praise  of  such  a  roan ;  and,  should 
my  approaching  interview  with  him  and  his 
friend  lead  to  any  degree  of  intimacy  with 
both  or  either,  I  shall  regard  our  past  cor- 
respondence as  one  of  the  happiest  events  of 
my  life.     I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  Your  very  sincere  and  obedient  servant, 
"  Byron." 

It  can  hardly,  I  think*  be  necessary  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  good  sense, 
self-possession,  and  frankness,  of  these  letters 
of  Lord  Byron.  I  had  placed  him, — by  the 
somewhat  national  connision  which  I  had 
made  of  the  boundaries  of  peace  and  war,  of 
hostilit]^  and  friendship,  —  in  a  position 
which,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  character 
of  the  person  who  addressed  him,  it  required 
all  the  watchfulness  of  his  sense  of  honour 
to  guard  from  surprise  or  snare.  Hence, 
the  judicious  reserve  with  which  he  abstained 
from  noticing  my  advances  towards  acquaint- 
ance, till  he  should  have  ascertained  exactlv 
whether  the  explanation  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  would  be  such  as  his  correspond- 
ent would  be  satisfied  to  receive.  The  mo- 
ment he  was  set  at  rest  on  this  point,  the 
frankness  of  his  nature  displayed  itself;  and 
the  disregard  of  all  further  mediation  or 
etiquette  with  which  he  at  once  professed 
himself  readv  to  meet  me,  **  when,  where, 
and  how*  I  pleased,  showed  that  he  could  be 
,1  as  pliant  and  confiding  after  such  an  under- 
J  standing,  as  he  had  bmi  judiciously  reserved 
j:  and  punctilious  before  it. 

Such  did  I  find  Lord  Byron,  on  my  first 
experience  of  him ;  and  such,  —  so  open 
aiKi  manly-minded,  —  did  I  find  him  to  the 
last. 

It  was,  at  first,  intended  by  Mr.  Rogers 
that  his  company  at  dinner  shbmd  not  extend 
beyond  Lord  "Byron  and  myself ;  but  Mr. 

*  In  ipeaking  thai,  I  beg  to  dliclalm  all  affected  mo« 
destj.  Lord  Byron  bad  already  made  the  same  dbtinction 
UsMdf  in  Uie  opinions  which  be  expressed  of  the  liring 
poeu ;  and  I  cannot  bat  be  aware  that,  for  the  praises 
which  be  afterwards  bestowed  on  my  writings,  I  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  indebted  to  his  partiality  to  myself. 


Thomas  Campbell,  having  called  upon  our 
host  that  morning,  was  invited  to  join  the 
partv,  and  consented.  Such  a  meeting  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  us  alL 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  was 
ever  seen  by  any  of  his  three  companions  ; 
while  he,  on  his  side,  for  the  first  time,  found 
himself  in  the  society  of  persons,  whose 
names  had  been  associated  with  his  first 
literarv  dreams,  and  to  iivo  ^  of  whom  he 
looked  up  with  that  tributary  admiration 
which  youthful  genius  is  ever  ready  to  pay 
its  precursors. 

Among  the  impressions  which  this  meet- 
ing left  upon  me,  what  I  chiefly  remember 
to  have  remarked  was  the  nobleness  of  his 
air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness  of  his  voice 
and  manners,  and  —  what  was  naturally  not 
the  least  attraction — his  marked  kindness 
to  myself.  Being  in  mourning  for  his  mother, 
the  colour,  as  well  of  his  dress,  as  of  his 
glossy,  curling,  and  picturesque  hair,  gave 
more  effect  to  the  pure,  spiritual  paleness 
of  his  features,  in  the  expression  of  which, 
when  he  spoke,  there  was  a  perpetual  play 
of  lively  thought,  though  melancholy  was 
their  habitual  character  when  in  repose. 

As  we  had  none  of  us  been  apprised  of 
his  peculiarities  with  respect  to  food,  the 
embarrassment  of  our  host  was  not  a  little, 
on  discovering  that  there  was  nothing  upon 
the  table  which  his  noble  guest  could  eat  or 
drink.  Neither  meat,  fish,  nor  wine,  would 
Lord  Byron  touch ;  and  of  biscuits  and 
soda-water,  which  he  asked  for,  there  had 
been,  unluckily,  no  provision.  He  professed, 
however,  to  be  equally  well  pleased  with  po- 
tatoes and  vinegar  ;  and  of  these  meagre 
materials  contrived  to  make  rather  a  hearty 
dinner. 

I  shall  now  resume  the  series  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  other  fiiends. 

Lima  77.       TO  MR.  flARNESa 

*•  8.  St.  James*s  Street,  Dec.  6. 1811. 
"  My  dear  Harness, 

**  I  write  again,  but  rfon't  suppose  I 
mean  to  lay  such  a  tax  on  your  pen  and  pa^ 
tience  as  to  expect  regular  rephes.  When 
you  are  inclined,  write :  when  silent,  I  shall 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you 
are  much  better  employed.  Yesterday, 
Bland  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Miller,  who,  being 
then  out,  will  call  on  Bland  «  to-day  or  to- 

s  The  ReT.  Robert  Bland,  one  of  the  authors  of  **  CoL 
lecUons  from  the  Greek  Anthology.**  Lord  Byron  was, 
at  this  time,  endearoaring  to  secare  for  Mr.  Bland  the 
task  of  translating  Lucien  Buonaparte's  poem.  [This 
accomplished  scholar  died  at  Leamington  in  1835,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.*  Besides  contributing  to  the  '*  Col- 
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morrow.  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  bring 
them  together. — You  are  censorious,  child ; 
when  you  are  a  little  older,  you  will  learn  to 
dislike  every  body,  but  abuse  nobody. 

"  Wth  r^ard  to  the  person  of  whom  you 
speak,  your  own  good  sense  must  direct  you. 
I  never  pretend  to  advise, beingan  implicit 
believer  in  the  old  proverb.  This  present 
frost  is  detestable.  It  is  the  first  I  have 
felt  for  these  three  years,  though  I  longed 
for  one  in  the  oriental  summer,  when  no 
such  thing  is  to  be  had,  unless  I  had  gone  to 
the  top  of  Hymettus  for  it. 

**  I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  concluding 
part  of  your  letter.  I  have  been  of  late  not 
much  accustomed  to  kindness  from  any 
quarter,  and  am  not  the  less  pleased  to  meet 
with  it  again  from  one  where  I  had  known 
it  earliest.  I  have  not  changed  in  all  my 
ramblings, —  Harrow,  and,  of  course,  your- 
self, never  left  me,  and  the 

**  *  Dulces  reminisdtar  Argot ' 
attended  me  to  the  very  spot  to  which 
that  sentence  alludes  in  the  mind  of  the  fall- 
en Argive.  —  Our  intimacy  began  before  we 
began  to  date  at  all,  and  it  rests  with  you  to 
continue  it  tUl  the  hour  which  must  num- 
ber it  and  me  with  the  things  that  were. 

**  Do  read  mathematics.  —  I  should  think 
Xplus  Tat  least  as  amusing  as  the  Curse 
of  Kehama,  and  much  more  intelligible. 
Master  Southe/s  poepis  are,  in  fact,  what 
parallel  lines  might  be  — >iz.  prolonged  ad 
inJinUum  without  meeting  anything  half  so 
absurd  as  themselves. 

'*  What  news,  what  newt  ?    Queec  Oreaca, 
What  news  of  scribblers  fire  ? 

S .  W ,  C ,L-d,  and  I^-e  ?  — 

All  damn*d,  though  jret  aliTe. 

Coleridge  is  lecturing.  *  Many  an  old  fool,' 
said  Hannibal  to  some  such  lecturer, '  but 
such  as  this,  never.' 

"  Ever  yours,  ^c." 

1 1       Lbttbr  78.       TO  MR.  HARNESS. 

I ;  *'  St.  James's  Street,  Dec.  8. 181 1. 

I '  "  Behold  a  most  formidable  sheet,  without 
gilt  or  black  edging,  and  consequently  very 
vulgar  and  indecorous,  particularly  to  one 
of  your  precision  ;  but  this  bemg  Sunday,  I 
can  procure  no  better,  and  will  atone  for  its 
length  by  not  filling  it.  Bland  I  have  not 
seen  since  my  last  Tetter ;  but  on  Tuesday 
he  dines  with  me,  and  will  meet  M  ♦  •  e 
[Moore],  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  exquisite 


lections,**  be  pobUihed  a  Tolume  of  original  poems,  among 
which  are  "  Edwy  and  Elgira,"  and  the  ••  Four  Slares 
of  Cytherla."] 

»  [The  Honourable  William  Wellcsley-Polc,  son  of 


0^ 


in  poetical  or  personal  accomplishments. 
How  Bland  has  settled  with  Miller,  I  know 
not.  I  have  very  little  interest  with  either, 
and  they  must  arrange  their  concerns  ac- 
cording to  their  own  gusto.  I  have  done 
my  endeavours,  at  your  request,  to  bring  them 
together,  and  hope  they  may  agree  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

"  Coleridge  has  been  lecturing  against 
Campbell.  Rogers  was  present,  and  from 
him  I  derive  the  information.  We  are  going 
to  make  a  party  to  hear  this  Manichean  of 
poesy.  Pole  is  to  marry  Miss  Long,  and 
will  be  a  very  miserable  dog  for  all  that. » 
The  present  ministers  are  to  continue,  and 
his  Majesty  does  continue  in  the  same  state; 
so  there's  foUy  and  madness  for  you,  both  in 
a  breath. 

"  I  never  heard  but  of  one  man  truly  for- 
tunate, and  he  was  Beaiunarchais,  the  author 
of  Figaro,  who  buried  two  wives  and  gained 
three  lawsuits  before  he  was  thirty. 

**  And  now,  child,  what  art  thou  doing  ? 
Reading,  I  trust,  I  want  to  see  you  take  a 
degree.  Remember,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  your  life  i  and  don*t  dis- 
appoint your  papa  and  your  aunt,  and  all 
your  kin — besides  myself.  Don*t  you  knov 
that  all  male  children  are  b^otten  for"  the 
express  purpose  of  being  graduates  ?  and 
that  even  I  am  an  A.  M.,  though  how  I  foe- 
came  so  the  Public  Orator  only  can  resolve. 
Besides,  you  are  to  be  a  priest ;  and  to  con- 
fiite  Sir  William  Drummond*s  late  book 
about  the  Bible,  (printed,  but  not  published,) 
and  all  other  infidels  whatever.  Now  leave 
Master  H.'s  gig,  and  Master  S.'s  Sapphics, 
and  become  as  immortal  as  Cambridge  can 
make  you. 

"  You  see,  Mio  Carissimo,  what  a  pes- 
tilent correspondent  I  am  likely  to  become ; 
but  then  you  shall  be  as  quiet  at  Newstead 
as  vou  please,  and  I  won*t  disturb  your 
studies  as  I  do  now.  When  do  you  fis.  the 
day,  that  I  may  take  you  up  according  to 
contract  ?  Hodgson  talks  ot  making  amird 
in  our  journey ;  but  we  can*t  stow  him, 
inside  at  least.  Positively  you  shall  go  with 
me  as  was  agreed,  and  aon*t  let  me  have 
any  of  your  politesse  to  H.  on  the  occasion. 
I  shall  manage  to  arrange  for  both  with  a 
little  contrivance.  I  wish  H.  was  not  ouite 
so  fat,  and  we  should  pack  better.  You 
will  want  to  know  what  I  am  doing  — 
chewing  tobacco. 

"  You  see  nothing  of  my  allies,  Scrope 

Lord  Maryborough,  married,  in  March  1812,  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  James  Tylnej-Loog, 
Bart. ;  upon  which  occasion  he  assumed  the  additional 
names  of  Tjrlney  and  Long.  The  lady  terminated  a  moat 
unhappy  life  in  Sept  1825.] 
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Dayies  and  Matthews  ^  —  they  don't  suit 
you  ;  and  how  does  it  happen  that  I — who 
am  a  pipkin  of  the  same  pottery  —  continue 
in  your  good  graces  ?  .Oood  night,  —  I  will 
go  on  in  the  morning. 

"  Dec  9th.  — In  a  morning,  Fm  always 
sullen,  and  to-day  is  as  sombre  as  myself. 
Rain  and  mist  are  worse  than  a  sirocco, 
particulariy  in  a  beef-eadng  and  beer-drinking 
country.  My  bookseller,  Cawthorne,  has 
just  l&t  me,  and  tells  me,  with  a  most  im- 
portant face,  that  he  is  in  treatjr  for  a  novel 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's,  for  which  1000  gui- 
neas are  asked !  He  wants  me  to  re»d  the 
MS.  ^if  he  obtains  it),  which  I  shall  do 
with  pleasure ;  but  I  should  be  very  cautious 
m  yenturing  an  opinion  on  her  whose  Cecilia 
Dr.  Johnson  superintended.  ^  If  he  lends  it  to 
me,  I  shall  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Rogers 
and  M  ♦  ♦  e,  who  are  truly  men  of  taste.  I 
have  fiUed  the  sheet,  and  beg  your  pardon  ; 
I  win  not  do  it  again.  I  shall,  periiaps, 
write  agam;  but  if  not,  believe,  «lent  or 
scnbblii^,  that  I  am,  my  dearest  William, 
ever,  &c." 

Lnm  79.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

**  London,  Dec.  8. 1811. 

•*  I  sent  you  a  sad  Tale  of  Three  Friars 

the  other  day,  and  now  take  a  dose  in 

another  style.    I  wrote  it  a  day  or  two  ago, 

on  hearing  a  song  of  former  days. 

"  •  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woo^•  &c.  Ac. 

•*  I  have  gotten  a  book  by  Sir  W.  Drum- 
mond,  (printed,  but  not  published,)  entitled 
(Edipus  Judaicus,  in  wmch  he  attempts  to 
prove  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
an  allegory,  particularly  Genesis  and  Joshua. 
He  professes  himself  a  theist  in  the  preface, 
and  handles  the  literal  interpretion  very 
rou^ly.  I  wish  you  could  see  it.  Mr.W»* 
has  lent  it  me,  and  I  confess  to  me  it  is 
worth  Shy  Watsons. 

**  You  wad  Harness  must  fix  on  the  time 
for  your  visit  to  Newstead ;  I  can  command 
mineat  jrour  wish,  unless  any  thing  particular 
occurs  m  the  interim.  Bland  dmes  with 
me  on  Tuesday  to  meet  Moore.  Coleridge 
has  attacked  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,*  and 
all  other  pleasures  whatsoever.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  present,  and  heard  himself  indirectly 
rowed  by  the  lecturer.  We  are  going  in  a 
party  to  hear  the  new  Art  of  Poetn-  by  this 
reformed  schismatic ;  and  were  I  one  of 
these  poetical  luminaries,  or  of  sufficient 


1  The  brother  of  his  late  Mend,  Charles  Skinner  Mat- 
thews. 

*  Lord  Byron  is  here  mistaken.  Dr.  Johnson  never 
saw  Cedlia  tUl  it  was  in  print.  A  day  or  two  before 
pafaUcakioo,  the  young  auUioress,  as  I  understand,  sent 


consequence  to  be  noticed  by  the  man  of 
lectures,  I  should  not  hear  hun  without  an 
answer.  For  you  know,  *an  a  man  will 
be  beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  never  keep  a 
clean  doublet.'  Campbell  will  be  despe- 
rately annoyed.  I  never  saw  a  man  (and 
of  him  I  have  seen  very  little)  so  sensitive ; 
— what  a  h^py  temperament !  I  am  sorry 
for  it ;  what  can  he  fear  from  criticism  ?  I 
don't  know  if  Bland  has  seen  Miller,  who 
was  to  call  on  him  yesterday. 

**  To-day  is  the  Sabbath,  —  a  day  I  never 
pass  pleasantly,  but  at  Cambridge ;  and, 
even  there,  the  organ  is  a  sad  remembrancer. 
Things  are  stagnant  enough  in  town;  as  long 
as  they  don't  retrograde,  'tis  all  very  welL 
Hobhouse  writes  and  writes  and  writes,  and 
is  an  author.  I  do  nothing  but  eschew 
tobacco.  I  wish  parliament  were  assembled, 
that  I  may  hear,  and  perhaps  some  day  be 
heard  ;  —  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  very 
sanguine.  I  have  many  plans ; — sometimes 
I  tlunk  of  the  East  again,  and  dearly  beloved 
Greece.  I  am  well,  but  weakly.  Yes- 
terday Kinnaird  told  me  I  looked  very  ill, 
and  sent  me  home  happy. 

"  Is  Scrope  still  interesting  and  invalid  ? 
And  how  does  Hinde  with  ms  cursed  che- 
mistry? To  Harness  I  have  written,  and 
he  has  written,  and  we  have  all  written,  and 
have  nothing  now  to  do  but  write  again,  till 
death  splits  up  the  pen  and  the  scribbler. 

"  The  Alfred  has  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  candidates  for  six  vacancies.  The  cook 
has  run  away  and  left  us  liable,  which 
makes  our  committee  very  plaintive.  Master 
Brook,  our  head  serving-man,  has  the  gout, 
and  our  new  cook  is  none  of  the  best.  I 
speak  firom  report, — for  what  is  cookery  to 
a  leguminous-eating  ascetic  ?  So  now  you 
know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  I  do.  Books 
and  quiet  are  still  there,  and  they  may  dress 
their  dishes  in  their  own  way  for;me.  Let 
me  know  your  determination  as  to  Newstead, 
and  believe  me, 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Mir«ifC»." 

Lbttu  80.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

**  8.  St.  James's  Street.  Dec  13. 1811. 

"  Why,  Hodgson  I  I  fear  you  have  left 
off  wine  and  me  at  the  same  time,  —  I  have 
written  and  written  and  written,  and  no 
answer!  My  dear  Sir  Edgar,  water  dis- 
agrees with  you,  —  drink  sack  and  write. 
Bland  did  not  come  to  his  q)pointment, 

three  copies  to  the  three  persons  who  liad  the  hest  claim 
to  them,— her  father,  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  Dr.  Johnson. « 
Second  edittan. 

s  This  poem  is  now  printed  in  Lord  Byron's  Works. 
[See  Works,  p.  550.} 
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being  unwell,  but  M»  *e  supplied  all  other 
\'acancies  most  delectably.  '  I  have  hopes  of 
his  joining  us  at  Newstead.  I  am  sure  you 
would  like  him  more  and  more  as  he  de- 
velopes, — at  least  I  do. 

"*  How  Miller  and  Bland  go  on,  I  don*t 
know.  Cawthome  talks  of  being  in  trea^ 
for  a  noyel  of  Madame  D^Arblay'si,  and  if 
he  obtains  it  (at  1500  guineas ! !)  wishes  me 
to  see  the  MS.  This  I  should  read  with 
pleasure, — not  that  I  should  ever  dare  to 
venture  a  criticism  on  her  whose  writings 
Dr.  Johnson  once  revised,  but  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  thing.  If  my  worthy  publisher 
wanted  a  soimd  opinion,  I  should  send  the 
MS.  to  Rogers  and  M*»e,  as  men  most 
alive  to  true  taste.  I  have  had  frequent 
letters  from  Wm.  Harness,  and  you  are  si- 
lent ;  certes,  you  are  not  a  schoolboy. 
However,  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  you  are  better  employed,  viz.  reviewing. 
•  You  don't  deserve  that  I  should  add  another 
syllable,  and  I  won't.    Yours,  &c. 

*«  P.  S.  —  I  only  wait  for  your  answer  to 
fix  our  meeting.* 

LsTTUt  81.       TO  MR.  HARNESS. 

**  t.  St.  Jame«*i  Street,  Dec  15. 1811. 
"I  wrote  you  an  answer  to  your  last, 
which,  on  reflection,  pleases  me  as  little  as 
it  probably  has  pleased  yourself.     I  will  not 
wait  for  your  rejoinder ;  but  proceed  to  tell 
you,  that  I  had  just  then  been  greeted  with 
an  epistle  of  ♦♦'s,  full  of  his  petty  grievances, 
I  and  this  at  the  moment  when  (from  circum- 
j  stances  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon)  I 
I  was  bearing  up  against  recollections  to  which 
I  kii  imaginary  suflerings  are  as  a  scratch  to  a 
I  cancer.     These  things  combined,  put  me 
out  of  humour  with  him  and  all  mankind. 
The  latter  part  of  my  life  has  been  a  per- 
petual struggle  against  affections  which  em- 
bittered the  earliest  portion ;  and  though  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  in  a  great  measure 
conquered  them,  yet  there  are  moments  (and 
this  was  one)  when  I  am  as  foolish  as 
formerly.     I  never  said  so  much  before,  nor 
had  I  said  this  now,  if  I  did  not  suspect 
myself  of  having  been  rather  savage  in  mv 
letter,  and  wish  to  inform  you  thus  much 
of  the  cause.    You  know  I  am  not  one  of 


I 


>  [**  The  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficultie*,"  was  not 
pablished  tlU  the  year  1814.  **  Thtc  norel,*'  saj  the 
Quarterlj  Reriewert,  **  which  might  be  expected  to  finish 
and  crown  Ifadame  D*Arfolay*i  literary  labour*,  i«  not 
only  inferior  to  its  titter- works,  but  cannot,  in  our  judg> 
ment,  claim  any  Tery  decided  luperiortty  over  the  tbou> 
tand-and-one  rolumet  with  whkh  the  MInerra  Prett 
inundates  the  thelret  of  drculatinf  libraries,  and  in- 
creases, instead  of  direrting  the  ennui  of  the  loungers  at 
watering-places  ?  "  —  Vol  xi.  p.  124.] 


your  dolorous  gentlemen :  so  now  let  us 
laugh  again. 

"  Yesterday  I  went  with  Moore  to  Sy- 
denham to  visit  CampbdL^    He  was  not 
visible,  so  we    jogged  homeward  merrily 
enough.    To-morrow  I  dine  with  Rogers,  '' 
and  am  to  hear  Coleridge,  who  is  a  kind  of  il 
rage  at  present.    Last  n^t  I  saw  Kemble  ] 
in  Coriolanus ; — he  wtu  glorious^  and  exerted 
himsdf  wonderfully.    By  good  luck  I  got   i 
an  excellent  place  in  the  best  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  more  than  overflowing.  • 
Clare  and  Delawarr,  who  were  there  on  the   , 
same  speculation,  were  less  fortunate.     I  . 
saw  them  by  accident,  —  we  were  not  to- 
gether.   I  wished  for  you,  to  gratify  your    ) 
love  of  Shakspeare  and  of  fine  acting  to  its 
fiillest  extent.    Last  week  I  saw  an  exhi-   ' 
bidon  of  a  different  kind  in  a  Mr.  Coates,    j 
at  the  Haymarket,  who  performed  Lothario    ' 
in  a  damned  and  damniable  manner. 

**  1  told  you  the  &te  of  B.  and  H.  b  my 
last.     So  much  for  these  sentimentalists,   , 
who  console  themselves  in  their  stews  for 
the  loss  —  the  never  to  be  recovered  loss  — 
the  despair  of  the  refined  attachment  of  a   , 
couple  of  drabs!      You  censure  my  ^ 
Harness,  —  when  I  compare  myseli*  with   | 
these  men,  my  elders  and  my  betters,  I 
really  begin  to  conceive  myself  a  monument   | 
of  prudence — a  walking  statue  —  without 
feeling  or  failing;  and  yet  the  wcdd  in 
general  hath  given  me  a  proud  pre-eminence 
over  them  in  profligacy.     Yet  I  like  the 
men,  and,  God  knows,  ought  not  to  condemn 
their  aborations.    But  I  own  I  fed  pro- 
yoked  when  they  dignify  all  this  by  the  name 
of  love  —  romantic  attachments  for  tfaix^ 
marketable  for  a  dollar ! 

•*  Dec  16th.  —  I  have  just  received  your 
letter ;  —  I  feel  your  kindness  veiy  deeply. 
The  foregoing  part  of  my  letter,  written  yes- 
terday, will,  I  hope,  account  for  the  tone  of 
the  former,  though  it  cannot  excuse  k.  I 
do  like  to  hear  fi'om  you  —  more  than  Htf. 
Next  to  seong  you,  I  have  no  greater  saftb- 
&ction.  But  you  have  other  duties,  and 
greater  pleasures,  and  I  should  regret  to  take 
a  moment  fi'om  either.  H  *  *  was  to  call 
to-day,  but  I  have  not  seen  him.  The  cir- 
cumstances }'ou  mention  at  the  close  of  your 
letter  is  another  proof  in  favour  of  my 

s  On  thb  occasion,  another  of  the  noUe  poK'a  pecn* 
Uarities  was,  somewhat  startlingly,  introduced  to  mj 
notice.  When  we  were  on  the  point  of  scCtinjr  cot  firvas 
his  lodgings  in  St.  James's  Street,  it  being  then  about 
mid-day,  he  said  to  the  servant,  who  was  shottUig  tbt 
door  of  the  vis-i-Tis,  **  Ilave  you  pot  In  the  pistols  ?" 
and  was  answered  in  the  afflrmatlre.  It  was  dlAcoll,  — 
more  especially,  taking  into  account  the  drcumstsMss 
under  which  we  had  just  become  acquainted, — to  keep 
trwn  smiling  at  this  singular  noonday  | 
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opimon  of  mankind.  Such  you  will  always 
find  them  —  selfish  and  distrustful  I  except 
none.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  state  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  world,  every  one  is  to  stir  for 
hin»elf — it  is  useless,  perhaps  selfish,  to 
expect  any  thing  fi-om  his  nei^bour.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  are  bom  of  this  disposition ; 
for  you  find  JriendsMp  as  a  schoolboy,  and 
iove  enough  before  twenty. 

••  I  went  to  see  •  * ;  he  keeps  me  in  town, 
where  I  don't  wish  to  be  at  present.  He  is 
a  good  man,  but  totally  without  conduct. 
And  now,  my  dearest  William,  I  must  wish 
you  good  morrow,  and  remain  ever,  most 
sincerely  and  affectionately  yours,  &c.'' 

From  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  there 
seldom  elapsed  a  day  that  Lord  Byron  and  I 
did  not  see  each  other ;  and  our  acquaintance 
ripened  into  intimacy  and  friendship  with  a 
r^ditv  of  which  I  have  seldom  known  an 
example.  I  was,  indeed,  lucky  in  all  the 
drcumstances  that  attended  my  first  intro- 
duction to  him.  In  a  generous  nature  like 
his,  the  pleasure  of  repairing  an  injustice 
wo^ild  naturally  give  a  zest  to  any  partiality 
I  might  have  inspired  in  his  mind ;  while  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  sought  this  reparation, 
free  as  it  was  from  resentment  or  defiimce, 
left  nothing  painfiil  to  remember  in  the 
transaction  between  us,  —  no  compromise 
or  concession  that  could  wound  self-love,  or 
take  away  fit>m  the  grace  of  that  fi*ank 
friendship  to  which  he  at  once,  so  cordially 
and  so  unhesitatingly,  admitted  me.  I  was 
also  not  a  little  fortunate  in  forming  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  before  his  success  had 
yet  reached  its  meridian  burst,  —  before  the 
triumphs  that  were  in  store  for  him  had 
brou^t  the  world  all  in  homage  at  his  feet, 
and,  among  the  splendid  crowds  that  courted 
his  society,  even  claims  less  humble  than 
mine  had  but  a  feeble  chance  of  fixing  his 
regard.  As  it  was,  the  new  scene  of  life 
that  opened  upon  him  with  his  success, 
instead  of  detaching  us  firom  each  other,  only 
multiplied  our  opportunities  of  meeting,  and 
increased  our  mtimacy.  In  that  society 
where  his  birth  entitled  him  to  move,  cir- 
cumstances had  already  placed  me,  notwith- 
standing mine ;  and  wnen,  ailer  the  ap- 
pearance of  "  Childe  Harold,"  he  began  to 
mingle  with  the  world,  the  same  persons,  who 
had  long  been  mj/  intimates  and  friends, 
became  ms ;  our  visits  were  mostly  to  the 
places,  and,  in  the  gay  and  giddy  round 


>  "Written  b«Death  the  picture  of  Mits Cbaworth." 
[See  World,  p.  540.] 

'  [**  The  meaning  of  these  two  lines  is  so  obrious,  that 
it  it  marreiknu  liow  any  one  could  miss  it : — *  By  the 
dcatb-lilov  of  my  hope— the  blow  that  deprived  me  of 
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of  a  London  spring,  we  were  generally  (as 
in  one  of  his  own  letters  he  expresses  it)  "em- 
barked in  the  same  Ship  of  Fools  together." 

But,  at  the  time  when  we  first  met,  his 
position  in  the  world  was  most  solitary. 
Even  those  cofiee-house  companions  who, 
before  his  departure  from  England,  had 
served  him  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  more 
worthy  society,  were  either  relinquished  or 
had  dispersed ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  associates  of  his  college  davs 
(to  whom  he  appeared  strongly  attached), 
Mr.  Dallas  and  his  so^citor  seemed  to  be 
the  only  persons  whom,  even  in  their  y&ry 
Questionable  decree,  he  could  boast  of  as 
mends.  Thouch  too  proud  to  complain  of 
this  loneliness,  it  was  evident  that  he  felt  it ; 
and  that  the  state  of  cheerless  isolation, 
"unguided  and  unfriended,*'  to  which,  on 
entering  into  manhood,  he  had  found  him- 
self abandoned,  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  that  resentful  disdain  of  mankind,  which 
even  their  subsequent  worship  of  him  came 
too  late  to  remove.  The  effect,  indeed, 
which  his  subsequent  commerce  with  society 
had,  for  the  short  period  it  lasted,  in  soft- 
ening and  exhilarating  his  temper,  showed 
how  fit  a  soil  his  heart  would  have  been  for 
the  growth  of  all  the  kindlier  feelings,  had 
but  a  portion  of  this  sunshine  of  the  world's 
smiles  shone  on  him  earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  in  all  such  speculations 
and  conjectures  as  to  what  vtight  have  been, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  his 
character,  it  is  invariably  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  his  very  defects  were  among  the 
elements  of  his  greatness,  and  that  it  was  out 
of  the  struggle  between  the  good  and  evil 
principles  of  his  nature  that  his  mighty 
genius  drew  its  strength.  A  more  genial 
and  fostering  introduction  into  life,  while  it 
would  doubtless  have  sofrened  and  disci- 
plined his  mind,  might  have  impaired  its 
vigour ;  and  the  same  influences  that  would 
have  difiused  smoothness  and  happiness  over 
his  life  might  have  been  fatal  to  its  glory.  In  a 
short  poem  of  his  > ,  which  appears  to  have  been 
produced  at  Athens,  (as  I  find  it  written  on 
a  leaf  of  the  origmal  MS.  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  dated  "Athens,  1811,'*) there  are  two 
lines  which,  though  hardly  intelligible  as 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  may, 
taken  separatelv,  be  interpreted  as  implying 
a  sort  of  prophetic  consciousness  that  it 
was  out  of  tne  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  his  hopes 
the  immortality  of  his  name  was  to  arise.^ 

tlie  original  of  tliis  picture— 'my  memory  grew  immortal : 
~-  my  remembrance  of  lier  became  so  strong  that  it  sliows 
not  the  sliglitest  symptom  of  decay ;  now,  when  after  a 
lapse  of  time  1  looli  at  her  picture,  the  palnf^  feelings 
of  memory  are  as  rivid  as  on  the  day  I  lost  her.    This 
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"  Dear  otuject  6f  defeatod  care. 

Though  now  of  love  and  thee  bereft. 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair. 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 
*Tls  said  with  sorrow  Time  can  cope. 

But  this,  I  feel,  can  ne'er  be  true ; 
For,  bjf  the  death-blow  qfmy  hope^ 

My  Memory  immortal  grew  I  '* 

We  frequently,  during  the  first  months  of 
our  acquaintance,  dined  together  alone ;  and 
as  we  had  no  club,  in  common,  to  resort  to, 
—  the  Alfred  being  the  only  one  to  which 
he,  at  that  period,  belonged,  and  I  being  then 
a  member  of  none  but  Watier's  —  our  din- 
ners used  to  be  either  at  the  St.  Alban's,  or 
at  his  old  haunt,  Stevens's.  Though  at  times 
he  would  drink  freely  enough  of  claret,  he  still 
adhered  to  his  system  of  abstinence  in  food. 
He  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  concaved  a 
notion  that  animal  food  has  some  peculiar 
influence  on  the  character ;  and  I  remember, 
one  day,  as  I  sat  opposite  to  him,  employed, 
I  suppose,  rather  earnestly  over  a  beef-steak, 
after  watching  me  for  a  few  seconds,  he  said, 
in  a  grave  tone  of  inquiry,  —  "  Moore,  don't 
you  find  eating  bee^st^  makes  you  fe- 
rocious ?"• 

Understanding  me  to  have  expressed  a  wish 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  he  very 
good-naturedly  lost  no  time  in  proposing  me 
as  a  candidate ;  but  as  the  resolution  which 
I  had  then  nearly  formed  of  betaking  myself 
to  a  country  life  rendered  an  additional  club 
in  London  superfluous,  I  wrote  to  beg  that 
he  would,  for  the  present  at  least,  withdraw 
mf  name ;  and  his  answer,  though  con- 
taming  little,  being  the  first  fiuniliar  note  he 
ever  honoured  me  with,  I  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  inserting  it. 

LrrrsR  82.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«>  December  11. 1811. 

"  My  dear  Moore, 

"  If  you  please,  we  will  drop  our  former 
monosyllables,  and  adhere  to  the  appellations 
sanctioned  by  our  godfiithers  and  godmothers. 
If  you  make  it  a  point,  I  will  wimdraw  your 
name ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  occasion, 
as  I  have  this  day  pos^ned  your  election 
*  sine  die,'  till  it  shall  suit  your  wishes  to  be 
amongst  us.  I  do  not  say  this  from  any 
awkwardness  the  erasure  of  your  proposal 
would  occasion  to  971^,  but  simplv  such  is  the 
state  of  the  case  ;  and,  ind^,  the  longer 
your  name  is  up,  the  stronger  will  become 
the  probability  of  success,  and  your  voters 
more  numerous.    Of  course  you  will  decide 

proves  that  Time  cannot  cope  with  sorrow.'  Bfr.  Moore, 
however,  expounds  the  passage  thos:~*  By  the  death- 
blow of  my  hope,  in  the  loss  of  this  object,  I  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  immortal  memory  for  myself:  of  my 


0^ 


—  your  wish  shall  be  my  law.  If  my  zeal 
has  already  outrun  discretion,  pardon  me, 
and  attribute  my  officiousness  to  an  excus- 
able motive. 

*•  I  wish  you  would  go  down  with  me  to 
Newstead.  Hodgson  will  be  there,  and  a 
young  fiiend,  named  Harness,  the  earliest 
and  dearest  I  ever  had  from  the  third  form 
at  Harrow  to  this  hour.  I  can  promise  you 
good  wine,  and,  if  you  like  shooting,  a  manor 
of  4000  acres,  fires,  books,  your  own  firee 
will,  and  my  own  very  indiflerent  company. 
'Balnea,  vina*  ♦.* 

"  Hodgson  wiU  plague  you,  I  fear,  wiA 
verse  ;  —  for  my  own  part  I  will  conclude, 
with  Martial, '  nil  recitabo  tibi ; '  and  surely 
the  last  inducement  is  not  the  least.  Ponder 
on  my  proposition,  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Moore,  yours  ever. 

"Byrok." 

Among  those  acts  of  generosity  and  friend- 
ship by  which  every  year  of  Lord  Byron's 
life  was  signalised,  there  is  none,  perhaps, 
that,  for  its  own  peculiar  seasonableness  and 
delicacy,  as  well  as  for  the  perfect  worthiness 
of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it,  de- 
serves more  honourable  mention  than  that 
which  I  am  now  about  to  record,  and  which 
took  place  nearly  at  the  period  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  The  fiiend,  whose  good  for- 
tune it  was  to  inspire  the  feeliqg  thus  tes- 
tified, was  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  so  many  of  the  preceding  letters  are 
addressed ;  and  as  it  would  be  ui\]ust  to  rob 
him  of  the  grace  and  honour  of  beinff,  him- 
self, the  testimony  of  obligations  so  signal,  I 
shall  here  lay  berore  mv  readers  an  extract 
from  the  letter  with  which,  in  reference  to 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  noble  friend's  Jour- 
nals, he  has  fevoured  me :  — 

'*  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  explam 
the  circumstances  to  which  this  passage  al- 
ludes, however  private  their  nature.    They 
are,  indeed,  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  my  lamented  fiiend.     Irving  be- 
come mvolved,  unfortunately,  in  diffictuties 
and  embarrassments,  I  received  firom  Lord 
Byron  (besides  former  pecuniary  obligations) 
assistance,  at  the  time  in  question,  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  pounds.    Aid  of  such  , 
magnitude  was  equally  unsolicited  and  un-  I 
expected  on  my  part ;  but  it  was  a  long-  I 
cherished,  though  secret,  purpose  of  my  i 
fiiend  to  afibrd  that  aid  ;  and  he  only  wait-  ' 
ed  for  the  period  when  he  thought  it  would 
be  of  most  service.    His  own  words  were, 

being  immortally  remembered.  This  prorea  that  Time 
cannot  cope  with  sorrow.*— A  most  contorted  interpre- 
tation, and  a  most  exemplary  non  seqoitor  I'* ~  IKesf- 
minster  Rev,  18S0.] 
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on  the  occasion  of  conferring  this  over- 
whehning  iavour,  *  I  always  intended  to  do 
it.*- 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
1811—1812. 

CHILDB  HAROLD  IN  THE  PRESS  —  ADDI- 
TIONS AND  ALTERATIONS. — HINTS  FROM 
HORACE,  CURSE  OP  MINERVA,  AND  A 
FIFTH  EDITION  OF  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND 
SCOTCH     REVIEWERS    LIKEWISE    IN    THE 

PRESS. EPISODE. — LETTERS  TO  ROBERT 

RCSHTON,  MR.  HODGSON,  AND  YOUNG  COW- 
ELL.  —  MAIDEN  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
LORDS. — ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  LORD  HOL- 
LAND.— PUBUCATION  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD. 
—  ITS  INSTANTANEOUS  SUCCESS.  —  PRE- 
SENTATION OP  THE  COPT-RIGHT  TO  MR. 
DALLAS. 

During  all  this  time,  and  throi^h  the 
mon^  of  January  and  February,  his  poem 
of  ''Oiilde  Harold"  was  in  its  progress 
I  throu^  the  press  ;  and  to  the  changes  and 
additions  which  he  made  in  the  course  of 
printiog,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
of  the  woric  owe  their  existence.  On  com- 
paring indeed,  his  rough  drafk  of  the  two 
cantos  with  the  finished  form  in  which  they 
exist  at  present,  we  are  made  sensible  of  the 
power  which  the  man  of  genius  possesses, 
not  onlyofsurpassingothers,  but  of  improving 
on  himself.  Originally,  the  "little  Page^ 
and  **  Yeoman "  of  the  Childe  were  intro- 
duced to  the  reader's  notice  in  the  following 
tame  stanzas,  b^  expanding  the  substance 
of  which  into  their  present  hght,  lyric  shape, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  how  much 
the  poet  has  gained  in  variety  and  dramatic 
effect:  — 

**  And  of  hii  tnin  there  wu  a  hencbman  pag«, 
A  petMot  boj,  who  served  his  master  well ; 
And  often  would  bis  prankiome  prate  engage 
aOde  Boron's  i  ear,  when  his  proud  heart  did  swell 
With  sullen  thooghu  that  he  disdain'd  to  tell. 
Then  would  be  imile  on  him,  and  Alwin>  smiled. 
When  aught  that  from  his  young  lips  archly  fell. 
The  giocnny  film  from  Harold's  eye  beguiled. 

*  Him  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  trvnA  eastward  to  a  fkr  countrie ; 
And,  thoo^  the  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake. 
On  whose  Mr  banks  he  grew  from  infkncy. 


*  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  intention  of 
tJrftnj^f^iTg  himself  in  his  hero,  this  adoption  of  the  old 
Noman  name  of  his  family,  which  he  seems  to  have  at 
first  eontemplated,  would  be  sulBdent  to  remove  It. 

s  In  the  MS.  the  namw  **  Bobin "  and   **  Rupert" 


Eftsoons  his  little  heart  beat  merrily. 
With  hope  of  foreign  nations  to  behold. 
And  numy  things  right  marvellous  to  see. 
Of  which  our  vaunting  travellers  oft  have  told. 
From  MandevUle "8 

In  place  of  that  mournful  song  "  To  Ines,** 
in  the  first  canto,  which  contains  some  of 
the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  even 
his  pen  ever  let  &11,  he  had,  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  poem,  been  so  little  fks- 
tldious  as  to  content  himself  with  sudi  ordi- 
nary sing-song  as  the  following :  — 
**  Oh  never  tell  again  to  me 

Of  Northern  cUmes  and  British  ladles. 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see. 

Like  me,  the  loyely  girl  of  Cadlx. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue. 
Nor  (afr  her  locks,  like  English  lasses,"  &c.  Sec. 

There  were  also,  originally,  several  stanzas 
full  of  direct  personality,  and  some  that  de- 
generated into  a  style  still  more  ^miliar  and 
ludicrous  than  that  of  the  description  of  a 
London  Sunday,  which  still  disfigures  the 
poem.  In  thus  mixing  up  the  b'ght  with  the 
solemn,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  poet  to 
imitate  Ariosto.  But  it  is  &r  easier  to  rise, 
with  grace,  fi*om  the  level  of  a  strain  gene- 
rally fimiiliar,  into  an  occasional  short  burst 
of  pathos  or  splendour,  than  to  interrupt  thus 
a  prolonged  tone  of  solemnity  by  any  de- 
scent into  the  ludicrous  or  burlesque.  ^  In 
the  former  case,  the  transition  may  have  the 
effect  of  softeninjg  or  elevating,  while,  in  the 
latter,  it  almost  mvariably  shocks  ; — for  the 
same  reason,  perhaps,  that  a  trait  of  pathos 
or  high  feeling,  in  comedy,  has  a  peculiar 
charm ;  while  the  intrusion  of  comic  scenes 
into  tragedy,  however  sanctioned  among  us 
by  habit  and  authority,  rarely  fails  to  offend. 
The  noble  poet  was,  himseuT,  convinced  of 
the  fiiilure  of  the  experiment,  and  in  none  of 
the  succeeding  cantos  of  Clulde  Harold  re- 
peated it. 

Of  the  satiric  parts,  some  verses  on  the 
well-known  traveller.  Sir  John  Carr,  may 
supply  us  with,  at  l^st,  a  harmless  spea- 
men :  — 

"  Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know, 
Sights,  saints,  antiques,  arts,  aneodotes,  and  war. 
Go,  hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster  Row,  — 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  boke  of  Carr  ? 
Green  Erin's  Knight,  and  Europe's  wandering  star. 
Then  listen,  readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 
Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  and  wrote  afar: 
All  these  are  coop'd  within  one  Quarto's  brink  ; 
This  borrow,  steal  (don't  buy),  and  tell  us  what  you 
think." 


had  been  successively  Inserted  here  and  scratched  out 
again. 

3  Here  the  manuscript  is  illegible. 

*  Among  the  acknowledged  blemishes  of  Milton's  great 
poem  is  his  abrupt  transition,  in  this  manner,  into  an 
imiUtion  of  Ariosto's  style,  in  the  **  Paradise  of  FogU.** 
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Among  those  passages  which,  in  the 
course  of  revisal,  he  introduced,  like  pieces 
of  "  rich  inlay,",  into  the  poem,  was  that  fine 
stanza  — 

**  Yot  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  touli  beyond  that  sable  shore,"  &c.— 

through  which  lines,  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  tone  of  scepticism  breathes,  (as  well 
as  in  those  tender  verses  — 

**  Yes,  —  I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again,") ' 

it  is  a  scepticism  whose  sadness  calls  far 
more  for  pity  than  blame  ;  there  being  dis- 
coverable, even  through  its  very  doubts, 
an  innate  warmth  of  piety,  which  they  had 
been  able  to  obscure,  but  not  to  chill.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  in  a  note 
which  it  was  once  his  intention  to  affix  to 
these  stanzas,  '*  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  spirit  they  breathe  is  desponding,  not 
sneenng,  scepticism," — a  distinction  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of ;  as,  however  hopeless 
may  be  the  conversion  of  the  scoffing  infidel, 
he  who  feels  pain  in  doubting  has  still  alive 
within  him  the  seeds  of  belief. 

At  the  same  time  with  Childe  Harold,  he 
had  three  other  works  in  the  press, — his 
"Hints  from  Horace,''  "The  Curse  of 
Minerva,**  and  a  fifth  edition  of  "English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.**  The  note 
upon  the  latter  poem,  which  had  been  the 
lucky  origin  of  our  acquaintance,  was  with- 
drawn in  this  edition,  and  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  which  he  had  the  kindness 
to  submit  to  my  perusal,  substituted  iu  its 
place. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  whole  of 
the  two  cantos  being  printed  off,  some  of 
the  poet*s  fiiends,  and,  among  others,  Mr. 
Rogers  and  myself i  were  so  far  favoured  as 
to  be  indulged  with  a  perusal  of  the  sheets. 
In  adverting  to  this  period  in  his  "  Memo- 
randa,'* Lord  Byron,  I  remember,  mentioned, 
—  as  one  of  the  ill  omens  which  preceded 
the  publication  of  the  poem,  —  that  some 
of  the  literary  friends  to  whom  it  was  shown 
expressed  doubts  of  its  success,  and  that 
one  among  them  had  told  him  "  it  was  too 
good  for  the  age."  Whoever  may  have  pro- 
nounced this  opinion,  —  and  I  have  some 
suspicion  that  I  am  myself  the  guilty  person, — 
the  age  has,  it  must  be  owned,  most  trium- 
phantly refuted  the  calumny  upon  its  taste 
which  the  remark  implied. 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rogers  I  first 
saw  the  sheets  of  the  poem,  and  glanced 
hastily  over  a  few  of  the  stanzas  which  he 
pointed  out  to  me  as  beautiful.  Having  oc- 
casion, the  same  morning,  to  write  a  note  to 
Lord  Byron,  I  expressed  strongly  the  admir- 
ation which  this  foretaste  of  his  work  had 
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excited  in  me;  and  the  following b  —  as  I 
far  as  relates  to  literary  matters  — the  <{ 
answer  I  received  from  him. 


Lettsr  83.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  January  29. 1811 
"  My  dear  Moore, 

"  I  wish  very  much  I  could  have  seen 
you  ;  I  am  in  a  state  of  ludicrous  tribula- 
tion.   *    *    ♦ 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  I  dislike  your 
poesy  ?  I  have  expressed  no  such  opinion, 
either  in  print  or  elsewhere.  In  scribbling 
myself,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  find  fault, 
and  I  fixed  upon  the  trite  charge  of  immo- 
rality, because  I  could  discover  no  other, 
and  was  so  perfectly  qualified  in  the  inno- 
cence of  my  heart,  to  '  pluck  that  mote  fix>m 
my  neighbour's  eye.' 

"  I  leel  very,  very  much  obliged  by  your 
approbation ;  but,  at  this  vwmait,  praise, 
even  vour  praise,  passes  by  me  like  '  the  idle 
wind.  I  meant  and  mean  to  send  you  a 
copy  the  moment  of  publication  ;  but  now 
I  can  think  of  nothing  but  damned,  deceitful, 
— delightfiil  woman,  as  Mr.  Liston  sa^'s  in 
the  Knight  of  Snowdon.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Moore, 

"  Ever  yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  Byron." 

The  passages  here  omitted  contain  rathar 
too  amusing  an  accoimt  of  a  disturbance  that 
had  just  occurred  in  the  establishment  at 
Kewstead,  in  consequence  of  the  detected 
misconduct  of  one  of  the  maid-servants,  who 
had  been  supposed  to  stand  rather  too  high 
in  the  favour  of  her  master,  and,  by  the  airs 
of  authority  which  she  thereupon  assumed, 
had  disposed  all  the  rest  of  the  household  to 
regard  her  with  no  very  charitable  eyes. 
The  chief  actors  in  the  strife  were  this 
sultana  and  young  Rushton ;  and  the  first 
point  in  dispute  uiat  came  to  Lord  Byron's 
knowledge  (though  circumstances,  &r  from 
creditable  to  the  damsel,  afterwards  tran- 
spired) was,  whether  Rushton  was  bound  to 
carry  letters  to  "  the  Hut**  at  the  bidding  of 
this  female.  To  an  episode  of  such  a  nature 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  alluding,  were 
it  not  for  the  two  rather  curious  letters  that 
follow,  which  show  how  gravely  and  cooUy 
the  young  lord  could  arbitrate  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  with  what  considerate  leaning 
towards  the  servant  whose  fidelity  he  had 
proved,  in  preference  to  any  new  liking  or 
fancy  by  which  it  might  be  suspected  he  was 
actuated  towards  the  other. 
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Lcma  81.    TO  ROBERT  RUSIITOK. 

**  8.  SL  Jamet'i  Street,  Jan.  21.  1812. 

**  Though  I  have  no  objection  to  your  re- 
fusal to  carry  letters  to  Mealev's,  you  will 
take  care  that  the  letters  are  taken  by  Spero 
at  the  proper  time.  I  have  also  to  observe, 
that  Susan  is  to  be  treated  with  civility,  and 
not  msuUed  by  any  person  over  whom  I  have 
the  smallest  controul,  or,  indeed,  by  any  one 
whatever,  while  I  have  the  power  to  protect 
her.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  any  subject 
of  complaint  against  you ;  I  have  too  good 
;  an  opinion  of  you  to  think  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  repeat  it,  after  the  care  I  have 
taken  of  you,  and  my  favourable  intentions 
m  your  behalf.  I  see  no  occasion  for  any 
coDununication  whatever  between  you  and 
the  women^  and  wish  you  to  occupy  jrourself 
in  preparing  for  the  situation  in  which  you 
will  be  plac^.  If  a  common  sense  of  de- 
cency cannot  prevent  you  from  conducting 
yourself  towards  them  with  rudeness,  I 
should  at  least  hope  that  your  oum  interest^ 
and  r^aid  for  a  master  who  has  never 
treated  you  with  unkindness,  will  have  some 
weight.    Yours,  &c 

••  Byron. 

**P.S. — I  wish  you  to  attend  to  your 
arithmetic,  to  occupy  yourself  in  surveying, 
!  measuring,  and  malung  yourself  acquaint^ 
with  every  particular  relative  to  the  land  of 
Xewstead,  and  you  will  tmrite  to  me  one  letter 
every  iveek^  that  I  may  know  how  you  go 
on." 

!       Larm  85.    TO  ROBERT  RUSHTOK. 
j  **  8.  St.  Jamet*!  Street,  January  25. 1812. 

!       **  Your  refusal  to  carry  the  letter  was  not 
I    a  subject  of  remonstrance :   it  was  not  a 

part  of  your  business  ;  but  the  language  you 
'  used  to  the  girl  was  (as  she  stated  it)  highly 
!    improper. 

•*  You  say,  that  you  also  have  something 
I  to  complain  of ;  then  state  it  to  me  imme- 
I  diately :  it  would  be  very  unfair,  and  very 
I  contrary  to  my  disposition,  not  to  hear  both 

sides  of  the  Question. 
**  If  any  tning  has  passed  between  you 

hefore  or  smce  my  last  visit  to  Newstead,  do 

not  be  afraid  to  mention  it.  I  am  sure  you 
\  would  not  deceive  me,  though  she  would. 
I  Whatever  it  is,  ^u  shall  be  for^ven.    I 

have  not  been  without  some  suspicions  on 
l>  the  subject,  and  am  certain  that,  at  your 
j  time  of  life,  the  blame  could  not  attach  to 
'  you.    You  will  not  consult  any  one  as  to 

your  answer,  but  write  to  me  immediately. 

I  shall  be  more  ready  to  hear  what  you  have 
it  to  advance,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 


have  heard  a  word  from  you  before  against 
any  human  being,  which  convinces  me  you 
would  not  maliciously  as9ert  an  untruth. 
There  is  not  any  one  who  can  do  the  least 
iiyury  to  you,  while  you  conduct  yourself, 
properly.  I  shall  expect  your  answer  im- 
mediately.   Yours,  &c. 

"  Byron." 

It  was  afler  writing  these  letters  that  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  some  improper 
levities  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  dismissed  her  and 
another  female  servant  from  Newstead  ;  and 
how  strongly  he  allowed  this  discovery  to 
affect  his  mind,  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson. 

LxTTBB  86.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

**  8.  St.  Jamet*s  Street,  Febmary  16. 1812. 
**  Dear  Hodgson,  * 

*'  1  send  you  a  proof.  Last  week  I  was 
very  ill  and  confined  to  bed  with  stone  in 
the  kidney,  but  I  am  now  quite  recovered. 
If  the  stone  had  got  into  my  heart  instead 
of  my  kidneys,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
better.  The  women  are  gone  to  their  rela- 
tives, after  many  attempts  to  explain  what 
was  already  too  clear.  However,  I  have 
quite  recovered  that  also,  and  only  wonder 
at  my  folly  in  excepting  my  own  strumpets 
from  the  general  corruption, — albeit  a  two 
months'  weakness  is  better  than  ten  years. 
I  have  one  request  to  make,  which  is,  never 
mention  a  woman  again  in  any  letter  to  me, 
or  even  allude  to  the  existence  of  the  sex. 
I  won't  even  read  a  word  of  the  feminine 
gender  ;  —  it  must  all  be  *  propria  qus 
maribus.' 

'*  In  the  spring  of  1813  I  shall  leave 
England  for  ever.  Every  thing  in  my  aS^vcs 
tends  to  this,  and  my  inclinations  and  health 
do  not  discourage  it.  Neither  my  habits 
nor  constitution  are  improved  by  your 
customs  or  your  climate.  I  shall  find 
employment  in  making  myself  a  good 
Oriental  scholar.  I  shall  retain  a  mansion 
in  one  of  the  fairest  islands,  and  retrace,  at 
intervals,  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  East.  In  the  mean  time,  lam  adjusting 
my  concerns,  which  will  (when  arranged) 
leave  me  with  wealth  sufficient  even  for 
home,  but  enough  for  a  principality  in 
Turkey.  At  present  they  are  involved,  but 
I  hope,  by  taking  some  necessary  but  un- 
pleasant steps,  to  clear  every  thing.  Hob- 
nouse  is  expected  daily  in  London  :  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  him  ;  and,  perhaps,  you 
will  come  up  and  *  drink  deep  ere  he  depart,' 
if  not,  *  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain  ;' 
— but  Cambridge  will  bring  sad  recollections 
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to  him,  and  worse  to  me,  though  for  very 
diflerent  reasons.  I  believe  the  only  human 
being  that  ever  loved  me  in  truth  and  entirely 
was  of,  or  belong^  to,  Cambridge,  and,  in 
that,  no  change  can  now  take  place.  There 
is  one  consolation  in  death— -where  he  sets 
his  seal,  the  impression  can  neither  be  melted 
nor  broken,  but  endureth  for  ever. 

"  Yours  always,  "  B." 

Among  those  lesser  memorials  of  his  good 
nature  and  mindfulness,  which,  while  they 
are  precious  to  those  who  possess  them,  are 
not  unworthy  of  admiration  from  others, 
may  be  reckoned  such  letters  as  the  foU 
lowing,  to  a  youth  at  Eton,  recommending 
another,  who  was  about  to  be  entered  at 
that  school,  to  his  care. 

Lbttbb  87.    TO  MASTER  JOHN  COWELL. 

**  8.  St.  James*!  Street,  Febmary  12.  1812. 

**  My  dear  John, 

•*  You  have  probably  long  ago  forgotten 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  who  would,  per- 
haps, be  unable  to  recognise  yowrtelf^  from 
the  difference  which  must  naturally  have 
taken  place  in  your  stature  and  q)pearance 
since  he  saw  you  last.  I  have  been  rambling 
through  Portugal,  Spsun,  Greece,  &c.  &c.  for 
some  years,  and  have  found  so  many  changes 
on  my  return,  that  it  would  be  very  unrair 
not  to  expect  that  you  should  have  had  your 
share  of  alteration  and  improvement  with 
the  rest.  I  write  to  request  a  favour  of  you : 
a  little  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  son  of  Au*.** 
my  particular  friend,  is  about  to  become  an 
Etonian,  and  I  should  esteem  any  act  of 
protection  or  kindness  to  him  as  an  obligation 
to  myself:  let  me  beg  of  you  then  to  take 
some  little  notice  of  him  at  first,  till  he  is 
able  to  shif^  for  himself. 

•*  I  was  happy  to  hear  a  Very  favourable 
account  of  you  from  a  schoolfellow  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  that 
your  family  are  as  well  as  I  wish  them  to 
be.  I  presume  you  are  in  the  upper  school ; 
—  as  an  Etonian,  you  will  look  down  upon 
a  Harrow  man ;  but  I  never,  even  in  ray 
boyish  days,  disputed  your  superiority,  which 
I  once  experienced  in  a  cricket  match,  where 
I  had  the  honour  of  making  one  of  eleven, 
who  were  beaten  to  their  hearts*  content  by 
your  college  in  one  innings. 

"Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  truth, 
&C.&C,  "B." 

On  the  27th  of  February,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  appeutince  of  Childe  llarold,  he 
made  the  first  trial  of  his  eloquence  in  the 
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House  of  Lords ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Holland,  —  an  acquaint- 
ance no  less  honourable  than  gratifying  to 
both,  as  having  originated  in  feelings  the 
most  generous,  perhaps,  of  our  nature ;  a 
ready  forgiveness  of  mjuries,  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  frank  and  unqualified  atonement 
for  them,  on  the  other.  The  subject  of 
debate  was  the  Nottingham  Frame-breaking 
Bill;  and.  Lord  Byron  having  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Rogers  his  intention  to  take  a  part  in 
the  discussion,  a  communication  was,  by  the 
intervention  of  that  gentleman,  opened  be^ 
tween  the  noble  poet  and  Lord  Holland, 
who,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  professed  him- 
self ready  to  afford  all  the  information  and 
advice  in  his  power.  The  following  letters, 
however,  wilt  best  exphiin  their  first  ad- 
vances towards  acquaintance. 

Letter  88.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

**  Febnury  4.  ISIS. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"With  my  best  acknowledgments  to 
Lord  Holland,  I  have  to  offer  my  per&ct 
concurrence  in  the  propriety  of  the  question 
previously  to  be  put  to  ministers.  If  their 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  I  shall,  with  his 
Lordship's  q)probation,  dve  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  I  would 
also  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  most  able 
advice,  and  any  information  or  documents 
with  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  intrust 
me,  to  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  of  fiaurts 
it  may  be  necessary  to  submit  to  the  House. 

"  From  all  that  fell  under  my  own  obsenr- 
ation  during  my  Christmas  visit  to  Newst^ 
I  fed  convmced  that,  if  conciBatory  measures 
are  not  very  soon  adopted,  the  most  unhappy 
consequences  may  be  apprehended.  Nightly 
outrage  and  daily  depredation  are  already  at 
their  height;  and  not  only  the  masters  of 
firames,  who  are  obnoxious  on  account  of 
their  occupation,  but  persons  in  no  degree 
connected  with  the  malecontents  or  their 
oppressors,  are  liable  to  insult  and  pillage. 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  on  my  account,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  me  ever  your  obliged  and 
sincere,  &c.'* 


LtTTEB  89.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  8.  St.  Jamet*s  Street.  February  25;  1812. 
"  My  Lord, 

"With  my  best  thanks,  I  have  the 
honour  to  return  the  Notts,  letter  to  your 
Lordship.  I  have  read  it  with  attention, 
but  do  not  think  I  shall  venture  to  avail 
myself  of  its  contents,  as  my  view  of  the 
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question  differs  in  some  measure  from  Mr. 
Coldham's.     I  hope  I  do  not  wrong  him, 
but  kit  objections  to  the  bill  appear  to  me 
to  be  foundoi  on  certain  apprehensionB  that 
he  and  his  coa4Jutors  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  '  origmid  advitert*  (to  quote  him^  of 
the  measure.    For  my  own  part,  I  consider 
the  manu&cturers  as  a  mucn  injured  body 
of  moi,  sacrificed  to  the  views  of  certain 
individuals  who  have  enriched  themselves 
by  those  practices  which  have  deprived  the 
frame-workers    of  employment.      For    in- 
stance; — by  the  adoption  of  a  certain  kind 
of  frame,  one  man  performs  the  work  of 
seven — six  are  thus  thrown  out  of  business. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  work  thus 
done  is  Bar  inferior  in  quality,  hardly  market- 
able at  home,  and  hurried  over  with  a  view 
to  exportation.     Surely,  my  Lord,  however 
we  may  rejoice  in  any  improvement  in  the 
arts  which  may  be  beneficial  to  mankind, 
we  must  not  aUow  mankind  to  be  sacrificed 
to  improvements  in  mechanism.    The  main- 
tenance and  well-doing  of  the  industrious 
poor  is  an  object  of  greater  consequence  to 
the  conmranity  than  the  enrichment  of  a 
few  monopolists  by  any  improvement  in  the 
implements  of  trade,  which  deprives  the 
workman  of  his  bread,  and  renders    the 
labourer  **  unworthy  of  his  hire."    My  own 
motive  for  opposing  the  bill  is  founded  on 
its  palpable  ugustice,  and  its  certain  ineffi- 
cacy.    I  have  seen  the  state  of  these  mbe- 
rable  men,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised 
counti}'.    Their  excesses  may  be  condemned, 
but  cannot  be  subject  of  wonder.     The 
effi*ct  of  die  present  bill  would  be  to  drive 
them  into  actual  rebellion.    The  few  words 
I  shall  venture  to  offer  on  Thursday  will  be 
founded  uQon  these  opinions  formed  from 
my  own  observations    on  the  spot.     By 
previous  inquiry,  I  am  convinced  these  men 
would  have  b^n  restored  to  employment, 
and  the  county  to  tranquillity.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  yet  too  late,  and  is  surely  worth  tne 
trial    It  can  never  be  too  late  to  employ 
force  in  such  circiunstances.    I  believe  your 
Lordship  does  not  coincide  with  me  entirely 
on  this  subject,  and  most  cheerfiiUy  and 
sincerely  shall  I  submit  to  your  superior 
judgment  and  experience,  and  take  some 
other  line  of  argument  against  the  bill,  or 
be  silent  altogedier,  should  you  deem  it 
more  advisable.     Condemning,  as  every  one 
must  condenm,  the  conduct  of  these  wretches, 
I  bdieve  in  the  existence  of  grievances  which 
can  rather  for  pity  than  punishment.     I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 

•*  Most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 
♦*  Byron." 


"  P.  S.  —  I  am  a  little  apprehenave  that 
your  Lordship  will  think  me  too  lenient  to- 
wards th^se  men,  and  half  a  frame'breaker 
mtftelfr 

It  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  the  am- 
bition of  Lord  Byron  to  acquire  distinction 
as  well  in  oratory  as  in  poesy ;  but  Nature 
seems  to  set  herself  against  pluralities  in 
&me.  He  had  prepared  himself  for  this 
debate,  —  as  most  oi  the  best  orators  have 
done,  in  their  first  essays,  —  not  only  by 
composing,  but  writing  down,  the  whole  of 
his  speech  beforehand.  The  reception  he 
met  with  was  flattering ;  some  of  the  noble 
speakers  on  his  own  side  complimented  him 
very  warmly ;  and  that  he  was  himself  highly 
pleased  with  his  success,  appears  from  the 
annexed  account  of  Mr.  Dallas,  which  g^ves 
a  lively  notion  of  his  boyish  elation  on  the 
occasion. 

"  When  he  left  the  great  chamber,  I  went 
and  met  him  in  the  passage ;  he  was  glowing 
with  success,  and  much  agitated.  I  had  an 
umbrella  in  my  right  hand,  not  expecting 
that  he  would  put  out  his  hand  to  me ;  — 
in  my  haste  to  take  it  when  offered,  I  had 
advanced  my  left  hand  —  *  What!*  said  he, 
'  give  your  fiiend  your  left  hand  upon  such  an 
occasion  V  1  showed  the  cause,  and  imme- 
diately changin|;  the  umbrella  to  the  other 
hand,  I  gave  him  my  right  hand,  which  he 
shook  and  pressed  warmly.  He  was  ^eatly 
elated,  and  repeated  some  of  the  compliments 
which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and  mentioned 
one  or  two  of  the  peers  who  had  desired  to 
be  introduced  to  him.  He  concluded  with 
saying,  that  he  had,  by  his  speech,  ^ven  me 
the  best  advertisement  for  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage.** 

The  speech  itself,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dallas 
from  the  noble  speaker's  own  manuscript,  is 
pointed  and  vigorous ;  and  the  same  sort  of 
mterest  that  is  felt  in  reading  the  poetry  of 
a  Burke,  may  be  gratified,  perhaps,  by  a 
few  specimens  of  Uie  oratory  of  a  Byron. 
In  the  very  opening  of  his  speech,  he  thus 
introduces  himself  by  the  melancholy  avowal, 
that  in  that  assembly  of  his  brother  nobles 
he  stood  almost  a  stranger. 

*'  As  a  person  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  suffering  county,  though  a  stranger 
not  only  to  this  House  in  general,  but  to 
almost  every  individual  whose  attention  I 
presume  to  solicit,  I  must  claim  some  portion 
of  your  Lordships,  indulgence.** 

The  following  extracts  comprise,  I  think, 
the  passages  of  most  spirit :  — 

"  when  we  are  told  that  these  men  are 
leagued  together,  not  only  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  comfort,  but  of  their  very 
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means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  it 
is  the  bitter  policy,  the  destructive  war&re, 
of  the  last  eighteen  years  which  has  de* 
stroyed  their  comfort,  your  comfort,  all 
men*s  comfort ;  —  that  policy  which,  origi- 
nating with  *  great  statesmen  now  no  more,' 
has  survived  the  dead  to  become  a  curse  on 
the  living,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration !  These  men  never  destroyed  their 
looms  till  they  were  become  useless — worse 
than  useless ;  till  they  were  become  actual 
impediments  to  their  exertions  in  obtaining 
their  dmly  bread.  Can  you  then  wonder 
that,  in  times  like  these,  when  bankruptcy, 
convicted  fraud,  and  imputed  felony,  are 
found  in  a  station  not  far  beneath  that  of 
your  Lordships,  the  lowest,  though  once 
most  useful,  portion  of  the  people  should 
forget  their  dut}'  in  their  disti^esses,  and  be- 
come only  less  guilty  than  one  of  their 
representatives?  But  while  the  exalted 
offender  can  find  means  to  ba£9e  the  law, 
new  capital  punishments  must  be  devised, 
new  snares  df  death  must  be  spread  for  the 
wretched  mechanic  who  is  mmlshed  into 
guilt  These  men  were  willing  to  dig,  but 
the  spade  was  in  other  hands ;  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  be^,  but  there  was  none  to 
relieve  them.  Theur  own  means  of  subsist- 
ence were  cut  off*;  all  other  employments 
pre-occuppied ;  and  their  excesses,  however 
to  be  deplored  or  condenmed,  can  hardly  be 
the  subject  of  surprise. 

"  I  have  traversed  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Peninsula ;  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  most 
oppressed  provinces  of  Turkey ;  but  never, 
under  the  most  despotic  of  infidel  govern- 
ments, did  I  behold  such  squalid  wretched- 
ness as  I  have  seen  since  my  return,  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  Christian  country.  And 
what  are  your  remedies  ?  After  months  of 
inaction,  and  months  of  action  worse  than 
inactivity,  at  length  comes  forth  the  grand 
specific,  the  never-failing  nostrum  of  all  state 
physicians  from  the  days  of  Draco  to  the 
present  time.  AHer  feeling  the  pulse,  and 
shaking  the  head  over  the  patient,  prescribing 
the  usual  course  of  warm  water  and  bleeding 
—  the  warm  water  of  your  mawkish  police, 
and  the  lancets  of  your  military*^  these 
convulsions  must  termmate  in  death,  the  sure 
consummation  of  the  prescriptions  of  all 
political  Sangrados.  Setting  aside  the  pal- 
pable injustice  and  the  certain  inefficiency  of 
the  bill,  are  there  not  capital  punishments 
sufficient  on  your  statutes  ?  Is  there  not 
blood  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that 
more  must  be  poured  forth  to  ascend  to 
heaven  and  testiu^  against  you  ?  How  will 
you  carry  this  biU  into  effect?  Can  you 
commit  a  whole  county  to  their  own  prisons  ? 
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Will  you  erect  a  gibbet  in  every  fidd,  and 
hang  up  men  like  scare-crows  ?  or  will  yea 
proceed  (as  you  must,  to  bring  this  measure 
mto  effect,)  by  decimation ;  pUux:  the  couutry 
under  martial  law ;  depopulate  and  lay  waste 
all  around  you,  and  restore  Sherwood  Forest 
as  an  acca>table  gifl  to  the  crown  in  it» 
former  condition  of  a  royal  chase,  and  an 
asylum  for  outlaws  ?  Are  these  the  remediet 
for  a  starving  and  desperate  populace?  Will 
the  fiunished  wretch  who  has  braved  }XMn' 
bayonets  be  appalled  by  your  gibbets  J* 
Wnen  death  is  a  relief^  and  the  onl^  rdief  it 
appears  that  you  will  afford  him,  will  he  be 
draeooned  into  tranquillity  ?  Will  that  which 
could  not  be  effected  by  your  grenadiers,  be 
accomplished  by  your  executioners  ?  If  you 
proceed  by  the  forms  of  laws,  where  is  your 
evidence  ?  Those  who  refused  to  impeach 
their  accomplices,  when  tran«portation  only 
was  the  punishment,  will  hanUy  be  tempted 
to  witness  against  them  when  de^  Is  the 
penalty,  mth  all  due  deference  to  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  I  think  a  litde  investi- 
gation, some  previous  inquiry,  would  induce 
even  them  to  change  their  purpose.  That 
most  &vourite  state  measure,  so  manrdlousiy 
efficacious  in  many  and  recent  instances, 
tcmporitmg^  would  not  be  without  its  ad- 
vantage in  this.  When  a  proposal  it  made 
to  emancipate  or  relieve,  you  nesitate,  yon 
deliberate  for  years,  you  temporise  and  tam- 
per with  the  minds  of  men ;  but  a  deatb-bOl 
must  be  passed  off*  hand,  without  a  thought 
of  the  consequences." 

In  reference  to  his  own  parliamentary  di»- 
Etys,  and  to  this  maiden  speech  in  particular, 
find  the  following  remarks  in  one  of  his 
Journals :  — 

**  Sheridan's  liking  for  me  (whether  he 
was  not  mystifying  mc  I  do  not  know,  bat 
Lady  CaroUne  Lamb  and  others  told  me  that 
he  said  the  same  both  before  and  after  he 
knew  me,)  was  founded  upon  'English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  He  told  ne 
that  he  did  not  care  about  poetry,  (or  about 
mine — at  least,  any  but  thai  poem  of  mine,) 
but  he  was  sure,  firom  Mo/ and  other  symptoms, 
I  should  make  an  orator,  if  I  would  but  take 
to  speaking,  and  grow  a  parliament  man. 
He  never  ceased  harping  upon  this  to  me  to 
the  last ;  and  I  remember  my  old  tutor.  Dr. 
Drury,  had  the  same  notion  when  I  vbs  a 
bojf ;  but  it' never  was  my  tumof  indinaikm 
to  try,  I  spoke  once  or  twice,  as  all  yotu^ 
peers  do,  as  a  kind  of  mtrodiictioD  into 
public  life  ;  but  dissipation,  shyness,  haughty 
and  reserved  opinions,  together  with  the 
short  time  I  lived  in  Eiigland  af^  my  ma- 
jority (only  about  five  years  in  all),  prevented 
me  from  resuming  the  experimenL     As  hr 
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as  it  went,  it  was  not  discoiiragine,  parti- 
cularly my  first  speech  (I  spoke  three  or 
four  times  in  all)  ;  but  just  after  it,  my  poem 
of  Chflde  Harold  was  published,  and  nobody 
ever  thought  about  my  prote  afterwards,  nor 
indeed  did  I ;  it  became  to  me  a  secondary 
and  n^lected  object,  though  I  sometimes 
wonder  to  myself  if  I  should  have  suc- 
ceeded.* 

His  immediate  impressions  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  his  nrst  speech  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  addressed  soon  after  to 
Mr.  Hodgson. 

Lrmt  90.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

^  8.  St.  James's  Street,  March  5. 1812. 
**  yLj  dear  Hodgson, 

"  We  are  not  answerable  for  reports  of 
speeches  in  the  papers ;  they  are  always 
gnren  incorrectly,  ana  on  this  occasion  more 
so  than  usual,  from  the  debate  in  the 
Commons  on  the  same  night.  The  Morning 
Post  should  haye  said  eighteen  yean.  How- 
ever, you  will  find  die  speech,  as  spoken,  in 
the  Arliamentary  Register,  when  it  comes 
out.  Lords  Holland  and  Grenville,  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  paid  me  some  high  com- 
pliments in  the  course  of  their  speeches, 
as  you  may  have  seen  in  the  papers,  and 
Lords  Eldon  and  Harrowby  answered  me.  I 
have  had  many  marvellous  eulogies  repeated 
to  me  since,  m  person  and  by  proxy,  from 
divers  persons  nmiktenal — yea,  nwmtericdl 
—  as  well  as  oppositionists ;  of  them  I  shall 
only  mention  Sir  F.  Burdett.  He  says  it  is 
the  best  speech  by  a  lord  since  the  *  iMrd 
knows  when,'  probably  from  a  fellow-feeling 
in  the  sentiments.  Lord  H.  tells  me  I  sh^ 
beat  them  all  if  I  persevere ;  and  Lord  G. 
remarked  that  the  construction  of  some  of 
my  periods  arc  very  like  Burk^^  I !  And  so 
mudi  for  vanity.  I  spoke  very  violent  sen- 
tences with  a  sort  of  modest  impudence, 
abused  every  thing  and  every  body,  and 
put  the  Lord  Chancellor  very  much  out  of 
humour  :  and  if  I  may  believe  what  I  hear, 
have  not  lost  any  character  by  the  experiment. 
As  to  my  delivery,  loud  and  fluent  enough, 
perhaps  a  little  theatrical.  I  could  not 
recognise  myself  or  any  one  else  in  die  news- 
papers. 

*'My  poesy  comes  out  on  Satiu*day. 
Hobhouse  is  here ;  I  shall  tell  him  to  write. 
My  stone  is  gone  for  the  present,  but  I  fear 


'  [The  couplet  is  DrydenU :  ~ 

'*  ForgfTeness  to  the  injured  doth  belong, 
Bot  they  ne'er  pardon  vho  commit  the  wrong.  "3 

'  To  his  sister,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Leigh,  one  of  the 
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is  part  of  my  habit.    We  all  talk  of  a  visit 
to  Cambridge. 

"  Yours  ever,        "  B." 

Of  the  same  date  as  the  above  is  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Lord  Holland,  accompanying 
a  copy  of  his  new  publication,  and  written  in 
a  tone  that  cannot  fail  to  give  a  high  idea  of 
his  good  feeling  and  candour. 

LbttbrDI.       to  lord  HOLLAND. 

**  St.  James's  Street,  March  5. 1812. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  May  I  request  your  Lordship  to  ac- 
cept a  copy  of  the  thing  which  accompanies 
this  note?  You  have  fuready  so fiilly  proved 
the  truth  of  the  first  line  of  Pope's  couplet ', 

**  *  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  doth  belong/ 

that  I  long  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  verse  that  follows.  If  I  were  not 
perfectly  convinced  that  any  thing  I  may 
nave  formerly  uttered  in  the  boyish  rashness 
of  my  misplaced  resentment  had  made  as 
little  impression  as  it  deserved  to  make,  I 
should  hardly  have  the  confidence — perhaps 
your  Lordship  may  give  it  a  stronger  and 
more  appropnate  appellation  —  to  send  you 
a  quarto  of^  the  same  scribbler.  But  your 
Lordship,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  to-day,  is 
troubled  with  the  gout ;  if  my  book  can  pro- 
duce a  laugh  against  itself  or  the  author,  it 
will  be  of  some  service.  If  it  can  set  you 
to  ilecpt  the  benefit  will  be  yet  greater  ;  and 
as  some  facetious  persona^  observed  half  a 
century  ago,  that  *  poetry  is  a  mere  drug,'  I 
offer  you  mine  as  a  humble  assistant  to  the 
•  eau  m^cinale.'  I  trust  you  will  for^ve 
this  and  all  my  other  buffooneries,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
*'  Your  Lordship's  obliged  and 
**  Sincere  servant, 

"Byron." 

It  was  within  two  days  after  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  Childe  Harold 
appeared  « ;  —  and  the  impression  which  it 
produced  upon  the  public  was  as  instanta- 
neous as  it  has  proved  deep  and  lasting.  The 
permanence  of^  such  success  genius  alone 
could  secure ;  but  to  its  instant  and  enthu- 
siastic burst,  other  causes,  besides  the  merit 
of  the  work,  concurred. 

There  are  those  who  trace  in  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Lord  Byron's  genius  strong 


first  presentation  copies  was  sent,  with  the  following  in 
scriptioninit:  — 

**  To  Augusta,  my  dearest  sister,  and  my  best  friend, 
who  has  ever  loved  me  much  better  than  I  deserred,  this 
Tolume  is  presented  by  her/atMer'B  son,  and  most  aflTec- 
Uonate  brother,  **  B.** 
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features  of  relationship  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived;  who  think  that  the  mat  events 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  mst  century, 
by  ^vin^  a  new  impulse  to  men's  minds,  by 
habituatmg  them  to  the  daring  and  the  free, 
and  allowing  full  vent  to  **  the  flash  and  out^ 
break  of  fiery  spirits,**  had  led  naturally  to 
the  production  of  such  a  poet  as  Byron  ; 
and  that  he  was,  in  short,  as  much  the  child 
and  representative  of  the  Revolution,  in 
poesy,  as  another  great  man  of  the  age. 
Napoleon,  was  in  statesmanship  and  war&re. 
Without  going  the  full  length  of  this  notion, 
it  will,  at  least,  be  conceded,  that  the  free 
loose  which  had  been  given  to  all  the  pas- 
sions and  energies  of  die  human  mino,  in 
the  great  struggle  of  that  period,  togedier 
with  the  constant  spectacle  of  such  astound- 
ing vicissitudes  as  were  passing,  almost 
daily,  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  had  creat- 
ed, in  all  minds,  and  in  every  walk  of  in- 
tellect, a  taste  for  strong  excitement,  which 
the  stimulants  supplied  from  ordinary  sources 
were  insufficient  to  gratify  ;  —  that  a  tame 
deference  to  established  authorities  had  &11- 
en  into  disrepute,  no  less  in  literature  than 
in  politics  ;  and  that  the  poet  who  should 
breathe  into  his  songs  the  fierce  and  pas- 
sionate spirit  of  the  age,  and  assert,  untram- 
melled and  unawed,  the  high  dominion  of 
genius,  would  be  the  most  sure  of  an  audience 
toned  in  sympathy  with  his  strains. 

It  is  true  that,  to  the  licence  on  religious 
subjects,  which  revelled  through  the  first 
acts  of  that  tremendous  drama,  a  disposition 
of  an  opposite  tendency  had,  for  some  time, 
succeeded.  Against  the  wit  of  the  scoffer, 
not  only  piety,  but  a  better  taste,  revolted ; 
and  had  Lord  Byron,  in  touching  on  such 
themes  in  Childe  Harold,  adopted  a  tone  of 
levity  or  derision,  (such  as,  unluckily,  he 
sometimes  afterwards  descended  to,)  not  all 
the  originality  and  beauty  of  his  work  would 
have  secured  for  it  a  prompt  or  uncontest- 
ed triumph.  As  it  was,  however,  the  few 
dashes  or  scepticism  with  which  he  darkened 
his  strain,  far  from  checking  his  popularity, 
were  among  those  attractions  which,  as  I 
have  said,  independent  of  all  the  charms  of 
the  poetry,  accelerated  and  heightened  its 
success.  The  religious  feeling  that  has 
sprung  up  through  Europe  since  the  French 
revolution — like  the  pohtical  principles  ^at 
have  emerged  out  of  the  same  event  — 
in  rejecting  all  the  licentiousness  of  that 
period,  have  preserved  much  of  its  spirit 
of  freedom  and  inquiry ;  and,  among  the 
best  fruits  of  this  enlarged  and  enlightened 
piety,  is  the  liberty  which  it  disposes  men 
to  accord  to  the  opinions,  and  even  heresies, 
of  others.     To  persons  thus  sincerely,  and. 
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at  the  same  time,  tolerantly,  devout,  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  mind,  like  that  of  Byron, 
labouring  in  the  eclipse  of  scepticism,  cooU 
not  be  otherwise  than  an  object  of  deep  and 
solemn  interest.  If  they  had  already  uovn 
what  it  was  to  doubt,  themselves,  they  would 
enter  into  his  &te  with  mournful  sympathy ; 
while,  if  safe  in  the  tranquil  haven  of  fiuth, 
thev  would  look  with  pity  on  one  who  wai 
still  a  wanderer.  Besides,  erring  and  dark 
as  might  be  his  views  at  that  moment,  there 
were  circumstances  in  his  character  and  fiite 
that  gave  a  hope  of  better  thoughts  yet  dawn- 
ing upon  him.  From  his  temperament  and 
youth,  there  could  be  little  fear  that  he  was 
vet  hardened  in  his  heresies  ;  and  as,  for  a 
heart  wounded  like  his,  there  was,  they  knev, 
but  one  true  source  of  consolation,  so  it  was 
hoped  that  the  love  of  truth,  so  apparent  in 
all  he  wrote,  would,  one  day,  enable  him  to 
find  it 

Another,  and  not  the  least  of  those  causes 
which  concurred  with  the  intrinsic  claims  of 
his  genius  to  give  ^n  impulse  to  the  tide  of 
success  that  now  flowed  upon  him,  was,  an> 
questionably,  the  peculiarity  of  his  pen»Dal 
history  and  character.  There  had  been,  in 
his  very  first  introduction  of  himself  to  the 
public,  a  sufficient  portion  of  singulai^  to 
excite  strong  attention  and  interest  Wok 
all  other  youths  of  talent,  in  his  h^  stadon, 
are  heralded  into  life  by  the  applauses  and 
anticipations  of  a  host  of  flnends,  young  Bj* 
ron  stood  forth  alone,  unannounced  hy  either 
praise  or  promise, — the  reprcsentathrc  of 
an  ancient  nouse,  whose  name,  long  lost  in 
the  gloomy  solitudes  of  New8tead,.«ecmed 
to  have  just  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  half 
a  century  in  his  person.  The  circumstances 
that,  in  succession,  followed,  —  the  prompt 
vigour  of  his  reprisals  upon  the  assailants 
of  his  frune,  —  his  disappearance,  afler  this 
achievement,  fit>m  the  scene  of  ha  triumph, 
without  deigning  even  to  wait  for  the  laurels 
which  he  had  earned,  and  his  d^artore 
on  a  far  piLpimage,  whose  limits  he  left  to 
chance  and  rancy,  —  all  these  successive  in- 
cidents had  thrown  an  air  of  adventure  round 
the  character  of  the  young  poet,  whidi  pre- 
pared his  readers  to  meet  naif-way  the  un- 
pressions  of  his  genius.  Instead  of  findii^ 
him,  on  a  nearer  view,  fiiU  short  of  thar 
imaginations,  the  new  features  of  his  dispo- 
sition now  disclosed  to  them  &r  outwent,  in 
peculiarity  and  interest,  whatever  thej  niight 
nave  preconceived  ;  while  the  curiosity  and 
sympathy,  awakened  by  what  he  suffered  to 
transpire  ofhis  history,  were  still  more  height- 
ened by  the  mystCTy  of  his  allusions  to 
much  that  yet  remained  untold.  The  late 
losses  by  death  which  he  had  sustmned, 
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and  wluch,  it  was  manifest,  he  most  deeply 
mourned,  gaye  a  reality  to  the  notion  formed 
of  him  by  his  admirers  which  seemed  to  au- 
thorise them  in  imagining  still  more ;  and 
what  has  been  said  of  the  poet  Young,  that 
he  found  out  the  art  of  **  making  the  public 
a  party  to  his  private  sorrows,*'  may  be,  with 
infinitely  more  force  and  truth,  applied  to 
Lord  Byron. 
On  tnat  circle  of  society  with  whom  he 
I  came  immediately  in  contact,  these  personid 
I  influences  acted  with  increased  force,  from 
bein^  assisted  by  others,  which,  to  female 
imagmadons  especially,  would  have  presented 
a  sufficiency  ot.  attraction,  even  without  the 
great  qualities  joined  with  them.  His  youth, 
—  the  noble  beauty  of  his  countenance,  and 
its  constant  play  of  lights  and  shadows,  — 
the  gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manner  to  wo- 
men and  his  occasional  haughtiness  to  men, — 
the  alleged  singularities  of  his  mode  of  Ufe, 
which  kept  curiosity  alive  and  inquisitive, — 
an  these  lesser  traits  and  habitudes  concur- 
red towards  the  quick  spread  of  his  fame ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  among  many  purer 
sources  of  interest  in  his  poem,  the  allusions 
which  he  makes  to  instances  of  "tucc^stful 
passton."  in  his  career  i  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  fimdes  of  that  sex, 
whose  weakness  it  is  to  be  most  easily  won 
by  those  who  come  recommended  by  the 
greatest  number  of  triumphs  over  others. 

That  his  rank  was  also  to  be  numbered' 
tmong  these  extrinsic  advantages  appears  to 
have  been — partly,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling 
of  modesty  at  the  time — his  own  persuasion. 
"  I  may  place  a  great  deal  of  it,"  said  he  to 
Mr.  Dalks,  "  to  my  being  a  lord."  It  mi^t 
be  supposed  that  it  is  onfy  on  a  rankinfenor 
to  his  own  such  a  charm  could  operate  ;  but 
this  very  speech  is,  in  itself,  a  proof,  that  in 
no  class  wnatever  is  the  advantage  of  being 
noble  more  felt  and  appreciated  tnan  among 
nobles  themselves.  It  vras,  also,  naturtu 
that,  in  that  circle,  the  adiniration  of  the 
new  poet  should  be,  at  least,  quickened  by 
the  consideration  that  he  had  sprung  up 
among  themselves,  and  that  their  order  had, 
at  length,  produced  a  man  of  genius,  by 
whom  the  arrears  of  contribution,  long  due 


1  **  little  knew  she,  that  leemlng  marble  heart. 
Now  mask'd  fai  cflence,  or  withheld  hj  prkle. 
Was  not  mukUftd  in  the  ipoUer*!  art. 
And  spread  it«  snares  Ucentioos  far  and  wide.** 
CkOde  Harold,  Canto  II. 

Wa  hare  hero  another  instance  of  his  propensity  to 
•df^Dlsrepreseotation.  However  great  might  hare  been 
the  irregularities  of  his  college  life,  such  phrases  as  the 
**  art  of  the  spcdler  "  and  **  spreading  snares'*  were  in 
nowtse  appU^faie  to  them.  [**  I  am  not  a  Joseph,** 
ji  VToie  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  **  nor  a  Sdpio ;  but  I  can 


J! 


from  them  to  the  treasunr  of  English  litera* 
ture,  would  be  at  once  fully  and  splendidly 
dischai^ged. 

Altogether,  taking  into  consideration  the 
various  points  I  have  here  enumerated,  it 
m^  be  asserted,  that  never  did  there  exist 
before,  and  it  is  most  probable  never  will  exist 
again,  a  combination  of  such  vast  mental 
power  and  surpassing  genius,  with  so  many 
other  of  those  advantages  and  attractions, 
by  which  the  world  is,  in  general,  dazzled 
and  captivated.  The  effect  was,  accordingly 
electric ;  —  his  fame  had  not  to  wait  for 
any  of  die  ordinary  gradations,  but  seemed 
to  spring  up,  like  the  palace  of  a  fairy 
tale,  in  a  night.  As  he  nimself  briefly  de- 
scribed it  in  his  memoranda, — **  I  awoke  one 
morning  and  found  myself  famous."  The 
first  edition  of  his  work  was  disposed  of  in- 
stantly ;  and,  as  the  echoes  of  its  reputation 
multiplied  on  all  sides,  "  Childe  Harold" 
and  "Lord  Byron"  became  Uie  theme  of 
eyery  tongue.  At  his  door,  most  of  the 
leadmg  names  of  the  day  presented  them- 
selves, —  some  of  them  persons  whom  he 
had  much  wronged  in  his  Satire,  but  who 
now  forgot  their  resentment  in  generous  ad- 
miration. From  morning  till  night  the  most 
flattering  testimonies  of  ms  success  crowded 
bistable, — from  the  erave  tributes  of  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher  down  to 
(what  flattered  him  still  more)  the  romantic 
billet  of  some  mcogmta,  or  the  pressing  note 
of  invitation  fit)m  some  fair  leader  of  fa- 
shion ;  and,  in  place  of  the  desert  which  Lon- 
don had  been  to  him  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
he  now  not  only  saw  the  whole  splendid 
interior  of  High  Life  thrown  ojpen  to  receive 
him,  but  found  himself,  among  its  illustrious 
crowds,  the  most  distinguished  object. 

The  copyright  of  the  poem,  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Murray  for  600/.,  he  pre- 
sented, in  the  most  dehcate  and  unosten- 
tatious manner,  to  Mr. Dallas^,  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  Uiat  he  *'  never  would  receive 
money  for  his  writings  ;** — a  resolution,  the 
mixed  result  of  generosity  and  pride,  which 
he  afterwards  wisely  abandoned,  though 
borne  out  by  the  example  of  Swift  3  and 
Voltaire,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  away  most 


safely  afSrm,  that  I  nerer  in  my  life  seduced  any 
woman.*^ 

*  **  After  speaking  to  him  of  the  sale,  and  settling  the 
new  edition,  1  said,  *  How  can  I  possibly  thtok  of  this 
rapid  sale,  and  the  profits  likely  tc  ensue,  without  recoU 
lecthig— '—*  What  ? '— •  Think  what  sum  your  worknuqr 
produce.'—'  I  shall  be  rejoiced,  and  wish  it  doubled  and 
trebled ;  but  do  not  talk  to  me  of  money.  I  nerer  will  re- 
ceire  money  for  my  writings.*  ** — Da2to*s  BecoOecUdm. 

s  In  a  letter  to  Pulteney,  ISth  Ifay,  1735,  Swift  says, 
**  1  nerer  got  a  Ctfthlng  for  anything  I  writ,  except  oncc^ 
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of  his  copyri^ts  to  Prault  and  other  book- 
sellers, and  received  books,  not  money,  for 
those  he  disposed  of  otherwise.  To  his 
young  friend,  Mr.  Harness,  it  had  been  his 
intention,  at  first,  to  dedicate  the  work,  but, 
on  further  consideration,  he  relinquished 
his  design ;  and  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman 
(which,  with  some  others,  is  unfortunately 
lost)  alleged,  as  his  reason  for  this  change, 
the  prejudice  which,  he  foresaw,  some  parts 
of  the  poem  would  raise  against  himself,  and 
his  fear  lest,  by  any  possibili^,  a  share  of 
the  odium  might  so  far  extencl  itself  to  his 
fiiend,  as  to  injure  him  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  about  to  devote  himselfl 


CHAPTER  XV. 
1812. 

COLONEL  GREVILLB  AND  TDE  ARGYLE  IN- 
STITUTION. —  ANECDOTES.  —  SENSITIVE- 
NESS OF  THE  POET  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  HIS  SATIRE.  —  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 
NEW  EDITION  OF  ENGLISH  BARDS,  ETC., 
OF  THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA,  AND  OF  THE 
HINTS  FROM  HORACE.  —  PARLIAMENT- 
ARY    ANECDOTES. FASHIONABLE    LIFE. 

—  PRESENTATION  TO  THE  PRINCE  RE- 
GENT. —  LETTER  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 
THEREON.  —  VISITS  TO  MIDDLETON,  AND 
TO   BOWOOD.  —  LORD   ERSKINE.  —  CHEEK 

CHESTER. — CHELTENHAM. ADDRESS  ON 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  THEATRE 
ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE. — MR.  BETTY,  THE 
ACTOR.  —  ANECDOTES.  —  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

Not  long  afler  the  publication  of  Childe 
Harold,  the  noble  author  paid  me  a  visit, 
one  morning,  and  putting  a  letter  into  my 
hands,  which  he  had  just  received,  requested 
that  I  would  undertake  to  manage  for  him 
whatever  proceedings  it  miffht  render  ne- 
cessari'.  This  letter,  I  found,  had  been  de- 
livered to  him  by  Mr.  Leckie  ^  (a  gentleman 
well  known  by  a  work  on  Sicilian  afl^drs), 
and  came  from  a  once  active  and  popular 
member  of  the  fashionable  world.  Colonel 
Greville, —  its  purport  being  to  require  of  his 
Lordship,  as  author  of  *'  English  Bards/*  &c., 
such  reparation  as  it  was  in  his  power 
to  make  for  the  injury  which,  as  Colonel 
Greville  conceived,  certain  passages  in  that 


and  that  by  Mr.  Pope's  prudent  management  for  me.** 
[**  This  probably  alladet  to  GuUiTer't  TraTelt,  for  which 
Pope  certainly  obtained  from  the  bookseller  aOO/.  There 
may,  howerer,  be  some  question,  whether  this  sum  was 
not  left  at  Pope*s  disposal,  as  well  as  that  which  he  got 
for  the  MisceUanies,  and  which  Swift  abandoned  to  him." 
—  Sim  Waltbe  Scott,  Prose  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  432.] 


satire,  reflecting  upon  his  conduct  as  ma- 
nager of  the  Aigyle  Institution,  were  cal- 
culated to  inflict  upon  his  character.  In  the 
appeal  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  there  were 
some  expressions  of  rather  an  angry  cast, 
which  Lord  Byron,  though  fiilly  conscious  of 
the  length  to  which  he  himsdf  had  gone, 
was  but  little  inclined  to  brodc,  and,  on  my 
returning  the  letter  into  lus  hands,  he  said, 
"  To  sudi  a  letter  as  that  there  can  be  but 
one  sort  of  answer."  He  agreed,  however, 
to  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  my  cQscretion, 
and  I  had,  shortly  afler,  an  interview  with 
the  friend  of  Colonel  Greville.  By  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  then  an  utter  stranger  to 
me,  I  was  received  with  much  courtesv,  and 
with  every  disposition  to  bni^  the  tiAir  in- 
trusted to  us  to  an  amicable  issue.  On  my 
premising  that  the  tone  of  his  friend's  letter 
stood  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  and  that 
some  obnoxious  expressions  which  it  con- 
tained must  be  removed  before  I  could  pro- 
ceed a  single  step  towards  explanation,  he 
most  readily  consented  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle. At  his  request  I  drew  a  pen  across 
the  parts  I  considered  objectionable,  and  he 
undertook  to  send  me  the  letter  re-written 
next  morning.  In  the  mean  time  I  received 
from  Lord  Byron  the  follovring  paper  for  my 
guidance :  — 

*•  With  re^d  to  the  passage  on  Mr.  Way's 
loss,  no  unfair  play  was  hinted  at,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  book ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly added,  that  the  managert  were 
ignorant  of  that  transaction.  As  to  the 
prevalence  of  play  at  the  Argyle,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  were  UUiardt  and  dice ; 
—  Lord  B.  has  been  a  witness  to  the  use 
of  both  at  the  Argyle  Rooms.  These,  it  is 
presumed,  come  under  the  denomination  of 
play.  If  play  be  allowed,  the  President  of 
the  Institution  can  hardly  complain  of  being 
termed  the  *  Arbiter  of  Play  «,  —  or  what 
becomes  of  his  authority  ? 

'*  Lord  B.  has  no  personal  animosity  to 
Colonel  Greville.  A  public  institution,  to  | 
which  he  himself  was  a  subscriber,  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  a  right  to  notice /w^ 
lickly.  Of  that  institution  Colonel  Greville 
was  the  avowed  director  ;'^  it  is  too  late 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  its  merits  or 
demerits. 

''Lord  B.  must  leave  the  discussion  of 

1  [Gould  Francis  Leckie,  Esq.,  author  of  an  **  Hla- 
torical  Surrey  of  the  Foreign  AAdrs  of  Great  Britain,** 
an  **  Historical  Research  into  the  Nature  of  the  Balanc* 
of  Power  in  Europe,'*  and  other  tracts.] 
>  [**  Behold  the  new  Petronius  of  the  day, 
Oiu*  arUter  of  pleasure  and  of  play.*' 

See  Workt,  p.  4S1.] 
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the  repandon,  for  the  real  or  supposed  in- 
jury, to  Colonel  O.'s  (Hend,  and  Mr.  Moore, 
the  friend  of  Lord  B.  —  hedging  them  to  re- 
collect that,  while  they  consider  Colonel  G.'s 
honour.  Lord  B.  must  also  maintain  his  own. 
If  the  business  can  be  settled  amicably, 
Lord  B.  will  do  as  much  as  can  and  ought 
to  be  done  b^  a  man  of  honour  towards  con- 
ciliation ; — if  not,  he  must  satisfy  Colonel  G. 
in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  his  further 
wishes." 

In  the  morning  I  received  the  letter,  in 
its  new  form,  from  Mr.  Ledde,  with  the  an- 
nexed note :  — 

«  My  dear  Sir, 

**  I  found  my  friend  very  ill  in  bed ;  he 
has,  however,  managed  to  copy  the  enclosed, 
with  the  alterations  proposed.  Perhaps  vou 
may  wish  to  see  me  m  the  morning ;  I  shall 
therefore  be  dad  to  see  you  any  time  till 
twdve  o'clock.  If  you  rather  wish  me  to 
can  on  you,  tell  me,  and  I  shall  obey  your 
summons.    Yours,  very  truly, 

"  G.  F.  Leckie." 

With  such  fiicilities  towards  pacification, 
it  is  ahnoet  needless  to  add  that  there  was 
but  tittle  delay  in  settling  the  matter  ami- 


upon  this  subject,  I  shall  avail  my- 
sdf  of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of 
extracting  an  amusing  account  given  by  Lord 
Byron  hmiself  of  some  affairs  of  this  de- 
scription, in  which  he  was,  at  different  times, 
employed  as  mediator. 

"I  have  been  called  in  as  mediator,  or 
second,  at  least  twenty  times,  in  violent 
craanels,  and  have  always  contrived  to  set- 
tle the  business  without  compromising  the 
honour  of  the  parties,  or  leading  them  to 
mortal  consequences,  and  this,  too,  sometimes 
in  verr  difficult  and  deticate  circumstances, 
and  having  to  deal  with  very  hot  and  haughty 
spirits, — Irishmen,  gamesters,  guardsmen, 
ca|:^ains,  and  comets  of  horse,  and  the  like. 
This  was,  of  course,  in  my  youth,  when  I 
fired  in  hot-headed  company.  I  have  had 
to  carry  chaUen^  fit>m  gentlemen  to  noble- 
men, firom  cf^tams  to  captains,  from  lawyers 
to  counsellors,  and  once  fit>m  a  clergyman 
to  an  officer  in  the  Life  Guards ;  but  I  found 
the  latter  by  &r  the  most  difficult,— 

***  to  compose 
The  1)Iood7  duel  without  blowf /— 

the  business  being  about  a  woman :  I  must 
add,  too,  that  I  never  saw  a  woman  behave 
so  ill,  IDec  a  cold-blooded,  heartless  b—  as 
she  was,  —  but  very  handsome  for  all  that. 


0- 


A  certain  Susan  C  *  *  was  she  called.  I 
never  saw  her  but  once ;  and  that  was  to 
induce  her  but  to  say  two  words  (which  in 
no  degree  compromised  herself),  and  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  saving  a  priest 
or  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  She  would  not 
sav  them,  and  neither  Nepean  ^  nor  mysdf 
(the  son  of  Sir  Evan  Kepean,  and  a  fiiend 
to  one  of  the  parties)  could  prevail  upon 
her  to  say  them,  though  both  of  us  used  to 
deal  in  some  sort  with  womankind.  At  last 
I  managed  to  quiet  the-  combatants  without 
her  tjilisman,  and,  I  believe,  to  her  great  dis- 
appointment :  she  was  the  damnedest  b— 
that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen  a  great 
many.  Though  my  clergyman  was  sure  to 
lose  either  his  life  or  his  living,  he  was  as 
warlike  as  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  would 
hardly  be  pacified ;  but  then  he  was  in  love, 
and  tnat  is  a  martial  passion." 

However  disagreeable  it  was  to  find  the 
consequences  of  his  Satire  thus  rising  up 
against  him  in  a  hostile  shape,  he  was  far 
more  embarrassed  in  those  cases  where  die 
retribution  took  a  friendly  form.  Bemgnow 
daily  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  receiving 
kindnesses  firom  persons  who,  either  in 
themselves,  or  through  their  rdatives,  had 
been  wounded  by  his  pen,  he  felt  every  fresh 
instance  of  courtesy  m>m  such  quarters  to 
be,  (as  he  sometimes,  in  the  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  expressed  it,)  like  **  heaping 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.**  He  was, 
indeed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  sensitive  to 
the  kindness  or  displeasure  of  those  he  lived 
with  ;  and  had  he  passed  a  life  subject  to  the 
inunediate  influence  of  society,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  ever  would  have  ven- 
tured upon  those  unbridled  bursts  of  energy 
in  which  he  at  once  demonstrated  and 
abused  his  power.  At  the  period  when  he 
ran  riot  in  his  Satire,  society  had  not  ^et 
caught  him  within  its  pale ;  and  in  the  tune 
of  his  Cains  and  Don  Juans,  he  had  again 
broken  loose  fit>m  it  Hence,  his  instmct 
towards  a  life  of  solitude  and  independence, 
as  the  true  element  of  his  strength.  In  his 
own  domain  of  imaanation  he  could  defy 
the  whole  world ;  whOe,  in  real  IHe,  a  fi^wn 
or  smile  could  rule  him.  The  facflity  with 
which  he  sacrificed  his  first  volume,  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Becher,  is 
a  strong  proof  of  this  pliableness ;  and  in  the 
instance  of  Childe  Harold,  such  influence 
had  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Giffbrd  and  Bib'. 
Dallas  on  his  mind,  that  he  not  only  shrunk 
from  his  original  design  of  identifyinc  himself 
with  his  hero,  but  surrendered  to  them  one 
of  his  most  fevourite  stanzas,  whose  hete- 


[Nov  Sir  MoUmux  NapMui,  Bart.] 
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rodoxj  they  had  objected  to  ;  nor  is  it  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  conclude,  that  had  a  more 
extoaded  force  of  such  influence  then  acted 
upon  him,  he  would  have  consented  to  omit 
the  sceptical  parts  of  his  poem  altogether. 
(Certain  it  h  that,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  England,  no  such  doctrines  were 
erer  again  ob^uded  on  his  readers ;  and  in 
afi  those  beautiful  creations  of  his  fancy, 
with  which  he  brightened  that  whole  period, 
keeping  die  public  eye  in  one  prolonged  gaze 
of  admiration,  both  the  bitterness  and  the 
licence  of  his  nnpetuous  sphit  were  kept  ef- 
fectuafly  under  control  The  worid,  indeed, 
lutd  yet  to  witness  what  he  was  capable  of 
when  emancipated  from  this  restraint.  For, 
gracdul  and  powerful  as  were  his  flights 
while  sodety  bad  still  a  hold  of  him,  it  was 
not  tiR  let  loose  from  the  leash  that  he  rose 
into  ^e  true  r^ion  of  his  strength ;  and 
though  almost  in  proportion  to  that  strength 
was,  too  frequently,  his  abuse  of  it,  yet  so 
magnificent  are  me  very  excesses  of  such 
enemr,  that  it  is  impossible,  even  while  we 
condonn,  not  to  adnure. 

Hie  occasion  by  which  I  have  been  1^ 
into  diese  remarks,  ^-  namely,  his  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  subject  of  his  Satire,-^ is 
one  of  those  instances  that  show  how  easily 
hb  gigantic  spirit  could  be,  if  not  held  down, 
at  teast  entangled,  by  the  small  ties  of 
society.  The  aggression  of  which  he  had 
been  guiky  was  not  only  past,  but,  by  many 
of  th<Me  most  injured,  forriven ;  and  jet, — 
h^y,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  the  credit  of 
his  sochd  feefin^, — the  idea  of  living  ia- 
miliariy  and  friendlfly  with  persons,  re- 
specting whose  character  or  talents  there 
were  such  opinions  of  his  on  record,  became, 
at  length,  insupportable  to  him  ;  and,  though 
far  acmmced  m  a  fifth  edition  of  **  English 
Bards,*  &c.,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
suppressing  the  Satire  altogether ;  and  orders 
were  sent  to  C^wthom,  the  publisher,  to 
commit  the  whole  impression  to  the  flames. 
At  the  same  time,  ana  from  similar  motives, 
— aided,  I  rather  diink,  by  a  friendly  re- 
monstrance from  Lord  Elgin,  or  some  of  his 
connections, — the  "Curse  of  ^Cnerva,*  a 
poem  levelled  against  that  nobleman,  and 
already  in  progress  towards  publication,  was 
also  sacrificed :  whfle  the  "  Hints  from  Ho- 
race,* though  containing  far  less  personal 
satire  than  either  of  the  others,  diared  their 
fiite. 

To  exempli^  what  I  have  said  of  his 
extreme  sensibility  to  die  passm^  sunshine 
or  clouds  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  I 
need  but  cite  the  following  notes,  addressed 
by  him  to  his  firiend  Mr.  William  Bankes, 
under  the  apprehension  that  this  gendeman 


© 


was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  displeased 
with  him. 

LsTra92.    TO  MR.  WILLUIH  BAKKB8. 

**  April  M.  ISIl 

**  My  dear  Bankes, 

**  I  feel  rather  hurt  (not  savagdy)  at 
the  speech  you  made  to  me  last  night,  and 
my  hope  is,  that  it  was  only  one  of  your 
profane  jests.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that 
any  part  of  my  behaviour  shomd  ^e  you 
cause  to  suppose  that  I  think  hifher  of 
myself^  or  ottierwise  of  you  than  I  have 
always  done.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am 
as  much  the  humblest  of  your  servants  as  at 
Trin.  Coll. ;  and  if  I  have  not  been  at  home 
when  you  favoured  me  with  a  call,  the  loss 
was  more  mine  than  yours.  In  the  bosde 
of  buzzing  pardes,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  I 
rational  conversation ;  but  when  I  can  eqjoy  I 
it,  there  is  nobody's  I  can  prefer  to  your  ' 
own.  Believe  me  ever  faithnilly  and  most 
affectionately  yours, 

••  Byron."* 

LrtuSS.    to  MR.  WILLIAM  BAKKES. 

**  My  dear  Bankes, 

**  My  eagerness  to  come  to  an  exfltaa- 
adon  has,  I  trust,  convinced  you  that 
whatever  my  unlucky  manner  might  inad- 
vertend^  be,  the  change  was  as  unintentional 
as  (if  mtended)  it  would  have  been  un- 
gratefiiL  I  really  was  not  aware  that,  while 
we  were  together,  I  had  evinced  such  ca- 
prices ;  that  we  were  not  so  mudi  in  eadi 
other's  company  as  I  could  have  wished,  I 
well  know,  but  I  think  so  acute  an  obtener 
as  yourself  must  have  perceived  enough  to 
ejiplmn  this,  without  supposing  any  sh^t  to 
one  in  whose  society  I  have  pride  and  Mea- 
sure. Recollect  that  I  do  not  allude  nere 
to  '  extended'  or  '  extending*  acquaintances, 
but  to  circumstances  you  will  understand*  I 
think,  on  a  litde  reflection. 

'*  And  now,  my  dear  Bankes,  do  not 
distress  me  by  supposing  that  I  can  think  of 
you,  or  you  of  me,  otherwise  than  I  trust 
we  have  long  thought.  You  told  me  not 
long  aflo  that  my  temper  was  improved,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  that  opinion  should  be 
revoked.  Believe  me,  your  friendship  is  of 
more  account  to  me  than  all  those  absurd 
vanides  in  which,  I  fear,  you  conceive  me 
to  take  too  mXich  interest  I  have  never 
disputed  your  superiority,  or  doubted  (se* 
riously)  your  ^ood  will,  and  no  one  shall 
ever  'make  mischief  between  us'  without 
the  sincere  regret  on  the  part  of  your  erer 
aflecdonate,  &c. 

"  P.S. — I  shall  see  you,  I  hope,  at  Lady 
Jersey's.    Hobhouse  goes  also." 
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In  the  month  of  April  he  was   again 
tempted  to  tiy  his  success  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Do- 
noughmore  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  delivered  his 
sentiments  stronsly  in  fiivour  of  the  propo* 
sition.    His  display,  on  this  occasion,  seems 
to  hare  been  less  promising  than  in  his  first 
essay.    His  delivery  was  thought  mouth- 
ing and  theatrical,  being   infected,  I  take 
for  granted  (havine  never  heard  him  speak 
in  Pjtfliament),  with  the  same  chanting  tone 
that  disfigured  his  recitation  of  poetry, — 
a  tone  contracted  at  most  of  tne  public 
schools,  but  more  particularly,  perhaps,  at 
Harrow,  and  encroaching  just  enough  on 
the  boundaries  of  song  to  offend  those  ears 
most  by  which  song  is  best  ei\ioyed  and 
understood. 

On  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  for  a 
change  of  ministry  which  took  place  during 
this  session,  I  find  the  following  anecdotes 
recorded  in  his  DOte4)ook : — 

**  At  the  opposition  meeting  of  the  peers 
in  1812,  at  Lord  Grenville's,  when  Lord 
Grey  and  he  read  to  us  the  correqx»dence 
upon  Moira's  negotiation,  I  sate  next  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  said, '  What 
M  to  be  done  next?'— 'Wake  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk'  {who  was  snorins  away  near  us), 
replied  he:  'I  don't  think  the  negotiators 
have  left  any  thing  else  for  us  to  do  this  turn.' 
"In  the  debate,  or  rather  discussion, 
afterwards  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  that 
very  question,  I  sate  inunediately  behind 
Lord  Ifotra,  who  was  extremely  annoyed  at 
Grey's  speech  uoon  the  subject ;  and»  while 
Grey  was  speaking,  turned  round  to  me 
repetxedky,  and  asked  me  whether  I  agreed 
with  him.  It  was  an  awkward  question  to 
me  who  had  not  heard  both  sides.  Moira 
kept  repeating  to  me, '  It  was  not  to,  it  was 
so  and  so,'  &c.  I  did  not  know  very  well 
what  to  think,  but  I  sympathised  with  the 
acuteness  ofhis  feelings  upon  the  subject." 
The  subject  of  the  Catnolic  claims  was, 
it  is  wen  known,  brought  forward  a  second 
time  this  session  by  I^rd  Wellesley,  whose 
motion  for  a  fiiture  consideration  of  the 
question  was  carried  b^  a  migority  of  one. 
In  reference  to  this  division,  another  rather 
amusing  anecdote  is  thus  related. 

''Lord  Eldon  9ffdcts  an  imitation  of  two 
very  different  Chancellors,  Thurlow  and 
Loughborough,  and  can  induke  in  an  oath 
now  and  then.  On  one  of  the  debates  on 
the  Catholic  question,  when  we  were  either 
c<pial  or  withm  one  (I  forget  which),  I  had 
been  sent  for  in  sreat  haste  to  a  baU,  which 
I  quitted,  I  confess,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
to  emancipate  five  millions  of  people*     I 
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came  in  late,  and  did  not  go  immediately 
into  the  body  of  the  House,  but  stood  just 
behind  the  woolsack.  Eldon  turned  round, 
and,  catching  my  eye,  immediately  said  to  a 
peer,  (who  had  come  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  woolsack,  as  is  the  custom 
of  his  friends,)  •  Danm  them  I  they'll  have 
it  now, — by  G — dl  the  vote  that  is  just 
come  in  will  give  it  them.'" 

During  all  this  time,  the  impression  which 
he  had  produced  in  society,  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  man,  went  on  daily  increasing  ;  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  cmrent  of  fashionable  life,  and  min- 
gled in  all  the  gay  scenes  throu^  which  it 
led,  showed  that  the  novelty,  at  least,  of  this 
mode  of  existence  had  charms  for  him,  how- 
ever he  might  estimate  its  pleasures.    That 
sort  of  vanity  which  is  almost  inseparable 
firom  genius,  and  which  consists  in  an  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  self. 
Lord  Byron,  I  need  not  say,  possessed  in  no 
ordinary  degree ;  and  never  was  there  a  ca- 
reer in  which  this  sensibility  to  the  opinions 
of  others  was  exposed  to  more  constant  and 
various  excitement  than  that  on  which  he 
was  now  entered.    I  find  in  a  note  of  my 
own  to  him,  written  at  this  period,  some 
jesting  allusions  to  the  "  circle  of  star-gazers" 
whom  I  had  left  around  him  at  some  party 
on  the  preceding  night ; — and  such,  in  &ct, 
was  the  flattering  ordeal  he  had  to  undergo 
whmver  he  went.    On  these  occasions, — 
particularly  before  the  range  of  his  acquaint- 
ance had  become  sufficiently  extended  to 
set  him  wholly  at  his  ease,  —  his  air  and 
port  were  those  of  one  whose  better  thoughts 
were  elsewhere,  and  who  looked  with  me- 
lancholyabstraction  on  the  gay  crowd  around 
him.     This  deportment,  so  rare  in  such 
scenes,  and  so  accordant  with  the  romantic 
notions  entertained  of  him,  was  the  result 
partly  of  shyness,  and  piutly,  perhaps,  of 
that  love  of  effect  and  impression  to  which 
the  poetical  character  of  his  mind  naturally 
led.    Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  amus- 
ing and  deli^tfiil  than  the  contrast  which 
his   mminers   afterwards,  when    we   were 
alone,  presented  to  his  proud  reserve  in  the 
brilliant  drde  we  had  Just  Idt    It  was  like 
the  bursting  gaiety  of  a  boy  let  loose  fit>m 
school,  and  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  extent 
of  fun  or  tricks  of  which  he  was  not  capable. 
Finding  him  invariably  thus  lively  when  we 
were  together,  I  ofUin  rallied  him  on  the 
doomy  tone  of  his  poetry,  as  assumed ;  but 
his  constant  answer  was  (and  I  soon  ceased 
to  doubt  of  its  truth,)  that,  thou^  thus 
merry  and  full  of  laughter  with  those  he 
liked,  he  was,  at  heart,  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  wretches  in  existence. 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1812. 


Among  the  numerous  notes  which  I 
received  from  him  at  this  time,  —  some  of 
them  relating  to  our  joint  engagements  in 
society,  and  others  to  matters  now  better 
j  forgotten,  —  I  shall  select  a  few  that  (as 
showing  his  haunts  and  habits)  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  uninteresting. 

•*  March  35. 1812. 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
you,  Thomas  Moore,  stand  indicted  —  no — 
mvited,  by  special  and  particular  solicitation, 
to  Lady  C.  L  ♦  *'8  [Caroline  Lamb*sl  to- 
'  morrow  evening,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock, 
where  you  will  meet  vrith  a  civil  reception 
and  decent  entertainment.  Pray,  come — I 
was  so  examined  after  you  this  morning, 
that  I  entreat  you  to  answer  in  person. 
**  Believe  me,"  &c, 

"  Friday  noon. 
"  I  should  have  answered  your  note  yes- 
terday, but  I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  this 
morning.    I  must  consult  with  you  about  the 
day  we  dine  with  Sir  Francis.    I  suppose 
j  we  shall  meet  at  Lndy  Spencer's  to-night. 
I  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  at  Miss  Beiry's 
^  the  other  night,  or  I  should  have  certainly 
'  gone  there. 

"  As  usual,  I  am  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes, 
though  none,  at  present,  of  a  martial  de- 
scription. 

"  Believe  me,"  &c. 

"  May  8.  I81S. 
'*  I  am  too  proud  of  being  your  friend,  to 
care  vrith  whom  I  am  linked  in  your  esti- 
mation, and,  God  knows,  I  want  friends 
more  at  this  time  than  at  any  other.  I  am 
*  taking  care  of  myself'  to  no  great  purpose. 
If  you  knew  my  situation  in  every  point  of 
view,  you  would  excuse  apparent  and  un- 
intentional neglect.  I  shall  leave  town,  I 
think ;  but  do  not  you  leave  it  without 
seeing  me.  I  wish  you,  from  my  soul,  every 
happiness  you  can  wish  yourself ;  and  I  think 
you  have  token  the  road  to  secure  it.  Peace 
be  with  you!  I  fear  she  has  abandoned  me. 
"Eve^^&c. 

I  He  had  taktn  a  window  opposite  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  accompanied  on  the  occasion  by  his  old  schoolfellows, 
Mr.  BaUey  and  Mr.  John  Madocks.  They  went  together 
from  some  assembly,  and,  on  their  arriring  at  the  spot, 
aboot  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not  finding  the  house 
that  was  to  receive  them  open,  Mr.  Madocks  undertook 
to  rouse  the  inmates,  while  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bailey 
sauntered,  arm  in  arm,  up  the  street.  During  this  hi> 
terral,  rather  a  painfUl  scene  occurred.  Seeing  an  un« 
fortunate  woman  lying  on  the  steps  of  a  door.  Lord 
Byron,  with  some  expression  of  compassion,  offered  her 
a  few  shillings ;  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  she  rio- 
leotly  poshed  away  his  hand,  and,  starting  up  with  ayeli 


**  May  20.  1813. 

"  On  Monday,  after  sitting  up  all  night,  I 
saw  Bellingham  launched  into  eternity  i,  and 
at  three  the  same  day  I  saw  *  *  *  launched 
into  the  country. 

**  I  believe,  m  the  beginning  of  June,  I 
shall  be  down  for  a  few  days  in  Notts.  If 
so,  I  shall  beat  you  up  '  en  passant '  with 
Hobhouse,  who  is  endeavouring,  like  you 
and  every  body  else,  to  keep  me  out  of 
scrapes. 

**  I  meant  to  have  written  you  a  long  letter, 
but  I  find  I  cannot.     If  any  thing  remark-  ! 
able  occurs,  you  will  hear  it  from  me — if  ' 
good ;  if  W,  there  are  plenty  to  tell  it.     Li 
the  mean  time,  do  you  be  happy. 

•*  Ever  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  My  best  wishes  and  respects  to 
Mrs.  ♦  ♦  [Moore] ; — she  is  beautifiiL  I  may 
say  so  even  to  you,  for  I  was  never  more 
struck  vrith  a  countenance." 

Among  the  tributes  to  his  fame,  this 
spring,  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that, 
at  some  evening  party,  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented,  at  that  royal  person- 
age's own  desire,  to  the  Prince  K^;ent. 
"The Regent,"  savs  Mr. Dallas, *' expr^oed 
his  admiration  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
and  continued  a  conversation,  which  so  £s- 
dnated  the  poet,  that  had  it  not  been  for  an 
accidental  deferring  of  the  next  levee,  he 
bade  fiur  to  become  a  visiter  at  Carlton 
House,  if  not  a  complete  courtier." 

After  this  wise  prognostic,  the  writer 
adds,  —  **  I  called  on  him  on  the  morning 
for  which  the  levee  had  been  appointed, 
and  found  him  in  a  full-dress  court  suit  of 
clothes,  vrith  his  fine  black  hair  in  powder, 
which  by  no  means  suited  his  countenance. 
I  was  surprised,  as  he  had  not  told  me  that 
he  should  go  to  court ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
his  intention,  by  his  observing  that  he  could 
not  in  decency  but  do  it,  as  &e  H^ent  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  say  that  he  hoped 
to  see  him  soon  at  Carlton  House." 

In  the  two  letters  that  follow  we  find  his 
own  account  of  the  introduction. 
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of  lau^ter,  began  to  mimic  the  lameneu  of  bis  gait. 
He  did  not  utter  a  word ;  but  "  I  could  feel,*'  said  Mr. 
Bailey,  *' his  arm  trembling  within  mine,  as  we  left 
her." 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentionh)g  another 
anecdote  connected  with  his  lameness.  In  coming  out, 
one  night,  flrom  a  ball,  with  Mr.  Rogers,  as  they  were  on 
their  way  to  their  carriage,  one  of  the  link>boys  ran  oo 
before  Lord  Byron,  crying,  **  This  way,  my  Lord.** — 
"  He  seems  to  know  you,*'  said  Mr.  Rogers — »•  Know 
me  I"  answered  Lord  Byron,  with  some  d^ree  of  bit- 
terness in  his  tone—  "  every  one  knows  me,  —  I  am  de- 
formed.'* 
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JKt.26.         the  prince  REGENT.  — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
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LxmaSi.    ^TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*•  June  96. 1813. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  must  appear  very  ungrateful,  *and 
haye,  indeed,  been  very  negligent,  but  till 
last  night  I  was  not  apprised  of  Lady  Hol- 
land's restoration,  and  I  shall  call  to-morrow 
to  hare  the  satis&ction,  I  trust,  of  hearing 
that  she  is  well.  —  I  hope  that  neither  politics 
nor  gout  have  assailed  your  Lordship  since 
I  last  saw  YOU,  and  that  you  also  are  '  as 
weU  as  could  be  expected.* 

"  The  other  night,  at  a  ball,  I  was  pre- 
sented by  order  to  our  gracious  R^ent,  who 
honoured  me  with  some  conversation,  and 
professed  a  predilection  for  poetry.  —  I  con- 
fins  it  was  a  most  unexpected  honour,  and 
I  thought  of  poor  Bnunmell's  adventure, 
with  some  apprehension  of  a  similar  blunder. 
I  have  now  great  hope,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Pye^s  decease,  of  *  warbling  truth  at  court,' 
like  Mr.  BbUet  of  indifferent  memory.  — 
Conmder,  one  hundred  marks  a  year  I  besides 
the  wine  and  the  disgrace ;  but  then  remorse 
would  make  me  drown  myself  in  my  own 
butt  before  the  yearns  end,  or  the  finishing 
of  my  first  dithyrambic.  —  So  that,  after  all, 
I  shall  not  meditate  our  laureate's  death  by 
pen  or  poison. 

*•  Wm  you  present  my  best  respects  to 
Lady  Hofiandr  and  beheve  me  hers  and 
yours  very  sincerely." 

Hie  second  letter,  entering  much  more 
fiilly  into  the  particulars  of  this  interview 
wim  Royalty,  was  in  answer,  it  will  be  per- 
cdved,  to  some  inquiries  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (then  Mr.  Scott)  had  addressed  to 
him  on  the  ^ibject ;  and  the  whole  account 
reflects  even  still  more  honour  on  the  So- 
verdgn  lumself  than  on  the  two  poets. 

LrtsbSS.    to  sir  WALTER  SCOTT.  BART. 
"  St.  Jamw'f  Street,  Julj  6. 1812. 

-  Sir, 

"  I  have  just  been  honoured  with  your 
letter.  —  I  feel  sorry  that  you  should  have 
thou^t  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  *  evil 
works  of  my  nonage,*  as  the  thing  is  suppressed 
volmtanfy,  and  your  explanation  is  too  kind 
not  to  give  me  pain.  The  Satire  was 
written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very 
angry,  and  fiilly  bent  on  displaying  my  wratn 
and  my  wit,  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the 

>  ["  There,  too,  he  taw  (wbate'er  he  may  be  now) 
A  Prinee,  the  prince  of  princef  at  the  time, 
With  fMcinafioa  in  his  rery  bow. 
And  ftiU  of  promise,  at  the  spring  of  prime. 


ghosts  of  my  wholesale  assertions.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  praise  ;  and 
now,  waving  myself,  let  me  talL  to  you  of 
the  Prince  R^ent.  He  ordered  me  to  be 
presented  to  bun  at  a  ball ;  and  after  some 
sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  fi^m  royal  lips, 
as  to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of 
you  and  your  immortalities :  he  preferred 
you  to  every  bard  past  and  present,  and  asked 
which  of  your  works  pleased  me  most.  It 
was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered,  I 
thought  the  *'  Lay.**  He  said  his  own  opinion 
was  nearly  similar.  In  speaking  of  the 
others,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  you  more 
particularly  the  poet  of  Princes,  as  they  never 
appeared  more  fascinating  than  in  '  Marmion* 
and  the  '  Lady  of  the  L^e.'  He  was  pleased 
to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  description 
of  your  Jameses  as  no  less  royal  than  poet- 
ical. He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and 
yourself,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  vrith 
both  ;  so  that  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Turks  and  your  humble  servant)  you  were 
in  very  good  comity.  I  defy  Murray  to 
have  exaggerated  his  Royal  Highness*s  opi- 
nion of  your  powers,  nor  can  I  pretend 
to  enumerate  all  he  said  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  may  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it 
was  conveyed  in  language  which  would  only 
suffer  by  my  attempting  to  transcribe  it,  and 
with  a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  me  a  veiy 
high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  accomplish- 
ments, which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as 
confined  to  marmen,  certainly  superior  to 
those  of  any  living  g^iz/ibmui.^ 

**  This  interview  was  accidental.  I  never 
went  to  the  levee ;  for  having  seen  the  courts 
of  Mussulman  and  Catholic  sovereigns,  my  cu- 
riosity was  suffidentiy  allayed ;  and  my  poli- 
tics being  as  perverse  as  my  rhymes,  I  nad,in 
fact,  *  no  busmess  there.'.  To  be  thus  praised 
by  your  Soverei^  must  be  gratifying  to  you ; 
and  if  that  ^^ratification  is  not  alloyed  by  the 
communication  being  made  through  me,  the 
bearer  of  it  will  consider  himself  very  fortu- 
nately and  sincerely, 

'*  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
"Byron." 

"P.  S. — Excuse  this  scrawl,  scratched 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  just  after  a  journey. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  paid 
visits  to  some  of  his  noble  fiiends,  and,  among 
others,  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.    "  In  1812,"  he  says,. 


Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow. 

He  had  then  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  erery  cUme, 
Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  bean, 
A  finlsh'd  gentleman  firom  top  to  toe.** 

Don  Jium,  c  xiL  st.  84.    Worlu,  p.  796.3 
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"  at  Middleton  (Lord  Jersey's),  amongst  a 
goodly  company  of  lords,  ladies,  and  wits, 
&c.,  there  was  «  ♦  «. » 

"Erskine,  tool  Erskine  was  there «; 
eood,  but  intolerable.  He  jested,  he  talked, 
he  did  every  thing  admirably,  but  then  he 
wouid  be  applauded  for  the  same  thing  twice 
over.  He  would  read  his  own  verses,  his 
own  paragraph,  and  tell,  his  own  story  again 
and  again ;  and  then  the  '  Trial  by  Jury ! !  I' 
I  almost  wished  it  abolished,  for  I  sat  next 
him  at  dinner.  As  I  had  read  his  published 
speeches,  there  was  no  occasion  to  repeat 
them  to  me. 

•*  C  ♦  ♦  (the  fox-hunter),  nicknamed 
*  Cheek  C  ♦  ♦  [Chester],  and  I  sweated  the 
claret,  being  the  only  two  who  did  so. 
C  ♦  ♦,  who  loves  his  bottle,  and  had  no 
notion  of  meeting  with  a '  bon-vivant  *  in  a 
scribbler  3,  in  makmg  my  eulogy  to  somebody 
one  evening,  summed  it  up  in— *  By  G— d 
he  drinks  like  a  man/ 

**  Nobody  drank,  however,  but  C»  ♦  and 
L  To  be  sure,  there  was  little  occasion, 
for  we  swept  off  what  was  on  the  table  (a 
most  splendid  board,  as  may  be  supposed,  at 
Jersey's)  very  sufficiently.  However,  we 
<  earned  our  hquor  discreetly,'  like  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine." 

Li  the  month  of  August  this  year,  on  the 
completion  of  the  new  Theatre  Royal, 
Dmry  Lane,  the  Committee  of  Management, 
desirous  of  procuring  an  Address  for  the 
opening  of  the  theatre,  took  the  rather 
novel  mode  of  inviting,  by  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers,  the  competition  of  all  the 
poets  of  the  day  towards  this  object.  Though 
the  contributions  that  ensued  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
Committee  that  there  was  any  one  among 
the  number  worthy  of  selection.  Li  this 
difficulty  it  occurred  to  Lord  Holland,  that 
they  could  not  do  better  than  have  recourse 
to  Lord  Byron,  whose  popularity  would 
give  additional  vogue  to  the  solemnity  of 
ueir  opening,  and  to  whose  transcendent 
claims,  as  a  poet,  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
(though  without  sufficient  allowance,  as  it 


'  A  rerieir.iomfwliat  too  critical,  of  some  of  Uiegaesu 


s  ['*  There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 

Longtiow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  flrom  tiie 
Tweed, 
Both  lawjrers  and  both  men  of  education. 
But  8trongbow*s  wit   was  of  more  poUsh'd 
breed,*'  Ac 

D(mJiMii,c.xiii.st.92.] 

s  For  the  first  dajr  or  two,  at  Middleton,  he  did  not 

join  his  noble  host's  party  UU  after  dinner,  bat  took  his 

scanty  repast  of  biscuits  and  soda-water  in  his  own  room. 

Beinc  told  by  somebody  that  the  gentleman  abore  men> 


n= 


E roved,  for  the  irritability  of  the  brother- 
ood,)  even  the  rejected  candidates  them- 
selves would  bow  without  a  murmur.  The 
first  result  of  this  application  to  the  noUe 
poet  will  be  learned  from  what  follows. 


TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

"Chel 


10.  ini. 
"My  dear  Lord, 

**  The  lines  which  I  sketched  off  on 
your  hint  are  still,  or  rather  were,  in  an 
unfinbhed  state,  for  I  have  just  committed 
them  to  a  flame  more  decisive  than  that  of 
Drury.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
should  hardly  wish  a  contest  with  Philo- 
drama — Philo-Dmry — Asbestos,  H**,  and 
all  the  anonymes  and  synonymes  of  Com- 
mittee candidates.  Seriously,  I  think  you 
have  a  chance  of  something  much  better ;  for 
prologuising  is  not  my  forte,  and,  at  all  events, 
either  my  pride  or  my  modesty  won't  let 
me  incur  the  hazard  of  having  my  rhymes 
buried  in  next  month's  Bia^izine,  under 
'  Essays  on  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,' 
and  '  Cures  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog;'  as 
poor  Goldsmith  complained  of  the  fiite  of  &r 
superior  performances.  < 

**  I  am  still  sufficiently  interested  to  widi 
to  know  the  successful  candidate  ;  and, 
amongst  so  many,  I  have  no  doubt  some 
will  be  excellent,  particularly  in  an  n^e  when 
writing  verse  is  the  easiest  of  all  attainments. 

**  I  cannot  answer  your  intelligence  with 
the  *  like  comfort,'  unless,  as  you  are  deeply 
theatrical,  you  may  wish  to  hear  of  Mr.  *  * 
[Betty],  whose  acting  is,  I  fear,  utteriy  in- 
adequate to  the  London  engagement  into 
which  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden  have 
lately  entered.  His  figure  is  fiit,  his  features 
flat,  nis  voice  unmanageable,  his  action  un- 
graceful, and,  as  Diegory  ^  says, '  I  defy  him 
to  extort  that  d — dmuffin  face  of  his  into 
madness.'  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  him  in 
the  character  of  the  '  Elephant  on  the  slack 
rope ;'  for,  when  I  last  saw  him,  I  was  in 
raptures  with  his  performance.  But  then  I 
was  sixteen — an  age  to  which  all  London 
condescended  to  subside.    Afler  all,  much 

tioned  had  pronounced  soch  habits  to  be  *'  eflhninate,*' 
he  resolTcd  to  show  the  **  fbxhunter"  that  he  ooold  be, 
on  occasion,  as  good  a  bon-iihani  as  himself;  and,  by  bis 
prowess  at  the  claret  next  day,  after  dinner,  drew  fovth 
from  Mr.  C  *  •  the  eulogiom  here  recorded. 

*  [**  The  public  were  more  Importantly  employed, 
than  to  obserre  the  easy  simplicity  of  my  style,  or  the 
harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  throiwn 
ott  to  oblirion.  My  essays  were  buried  among  tte  esaaja 
upon  liberty,  eastern  tales,  and  cores  Cor  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog."^Goldtmitk*t  Mue.  Work$,  toI.  tL  p.  105. 
ed.  I8S7.] 

B  [In  U»e  ftrce  of  '*  AU  the  World's  a  Stage.*'] 
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better  jodges  haye  admired,  and  may  again ; 
hut  I  Tenture  to  '  prognosticate  a  propnec  v* 
(see  the  Courier),  that  he  will  not  succeed. 
**  80,  poor  dear  Bogm  has  stack  &st  on 
•the  brow  of  the  imdity  Helyellyn' — I 
hope  not  for  ever.  My  best  respects  to 
Lady  H. : — her  departure,  with  that  of  my 
other  friends,  was  a  sad  event  for  me,  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  cynical  so- 
htude.  'By  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  I 
sat  down  and  drmnk,  when  I  remembered 
thee,  oh  Oeorgiana  Cottage!  As  for  our 
karpt,  we  hanged  them  up  upon  the  willows 
that  grew  thereby.  Then  they  said.  Sing 
us  a  song  of  I^rury  Lane,'  &c. ; — but  I  am 
dumb  and  dreary  as  the  Israelites.  The 
waters  have  disordered  me  to  my  heart's 
content — you  were  right,  as  you  always  are. 
Behere  me  ever  your  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate servant, 

"Byron." 

Tlie  request  of  the  Committee  for  his  aid 
hsving  been,  still  more  ur^tlv,  repeated, 
he,  at  leiu[th,  notwithstandmg  the  difficulty 
and  invi&msness  of  the  task,  from  his 
strong  wish  to  oUige  Lord  Holland,  con- 
sented to  undertake  it ;  and  the  quick  suc- 
ceeding notes  and  letters,  which  he  addressed, 
during  the  completion  of  the  Address,  to  his 
noble  friend,  afford  a  proof  (in  coi^unction 
with  others  of  still  more  interest,  yet  to  be 
dted)  of  the  pains  he,  at  this  time,  took  in 
ioiprovin^  and  polishing  his  first  conceptions, 
and  the  importance  he  wisely  attached  to  a 
judicions  choice  of  epithets  as  ameans  of  en- 
riching both  the  music  and  the  meaning  of 
his  verse.  The^  also  show, — what,  as  an 
illnstratioii  of  ms  character,  is  even  still 
more  valuable, — the  exceeding  pliancy  and 
eood  humour  with  which  he  could  yield  to 
friendly  suggestions  and  critidsms ;  nor  can 
it  be  Questioned,  I  think,  but  that  the  do- 
cility tons  invariaUy  exhibited  by  him,  on 
points  where  most  poets  are  found  to  be 
tenadoos  and  irritable,  was  a  quahty  natural 
to  his  disposition,  and  such  as  might  have 
been  turned  to  account  in  fiir  more  important 
matters,  had  he  been  fortunate  enougji  to 
meet  whh  persons  capable  of  understanding 
andsuiding  him. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  those  hasty 
notes,  on  the  simject  of  the  Address,  whicn 
I  allude  to : — 

TO  LORD  HOLLAKD. 

••  September  SS.  181S. 
**  My  dear  Lord» 

**  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  send  you  some> 
thing  which  you  will  still  have  the  liberty  to 
reject  if  you  dislike  it.    I  should  like  to 


I 
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have  had  more  time,  but  witt  do  my  best, — 
but  too  happy  if  I  can  obli^  uoa,  though  I 
may  offend  a  hundred  scribblers  and  the 
discerning  public    Ever  yours. 

"  Keep  my  name  a  secret ;  or  I  shall  be 
beset  by  all  the  rejected,  and,  perhaps, 
damned  by  a  party.** 

LsttibST.       to  lord  HOLLAND. 

**  Cbeltenbam,  September  ».  ISIS. 

''Eccol — I  have  marked  some  passages 
with  doubie  readings — choose  between  them 
— cut — add — refect — or  destroy^  do  with 
them  as  you  will — I  leave  it  to  you  and  the 
Committee — you  cannot  say  so  called  *a 
rum  committendo*  What  will  M^  do  (and  I 
do)  with  the  hundred  and  one  rejected 
Troubadours?  ''^th  trumpets,  yea,  and 
with  shawms,'  will  you  be  assailed  in  the 
most  diabolical  don;erel.  I  wish  my  name 
not  to  transpire  tiU  the  day  is  decided.  I 
shall  not  be  in  town,  so  it  won't  much 
matter ;  but  let  us  have  a  good  dekoerer,  I 
think  EUiston  should  be  the  man,  or  Pope ; 
not  Raymond,  I  implore  you,  by  the  love  of 
Rhythmus! 

"  The  passages  marked  thus  =:  s=,  above 
and  below,  are  for  you  to  choose  between 
epithets,  and  such  like  poetical  furniture. 
Fray  write  me  a  line,  and  believe  me  ever,  ftc 

"My  best  remembrances  to  Lady  H. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  decide  between 
the  various  readings  marked,  and  erase  the 
other ;  or  our  delwerer  may  be  as  puzded  as 
a  commentator,  and  belike  repeat  both.  If 
these  vertidei  won't  do,  I  wiU  hammer  out 
some  mdre  endecasyllables. 

"P.8.— TeU  LadyH.  I  have  had  sad 
work  to  keep  out  the  Phoenix — I  mean  the 
Fire  Office  of  that  name.  It  has  insured 
the  theatre,  and  why  not  the  Address  ?** 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  September  24. 

"  I  send  a  recast  of  the  four  first  lines  of 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

**  This  greeting  o*er,  the  andent  nde  obej'd. 
The  drama'f  bom«ge  hj  her  Herald  paid. 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  erery  tone  ^ 

Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fidn  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises,  te.  ftc 

And  do  forgive  all  this  trouble.  See  what 
it  is  to  have  to  do  even  with  the  genteektt 
of  us.    Ever,  &C." 

LsTTBiSe.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*•  Cheltenham,  SepC  16.  ISIS. 

"  Still  'more  matter  for  a  May  mormne.' 

Having  patched  the  middle  and  end  of  the 

Address,  I  send  one  more  couplet  for  a  part 
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of  the  beginning,  which,  if  not  too  turgid,  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  add.  After  that 
flasrant  image  of  the  Thames  (I  hope  no 
unlucky  wag  will  say  I  have  set  it  on  fire, 
thou^  Diyden,  in  his  '  Annus  Mirabilis,' 
and  Churcmll,  in  his  *  Times,'  did  it  before 
me),  I  mean  to  insert  this  — 

**  Af  flishlng  fkr  the  new  Volcano  shone 
CmeUon     1 
And  swept  the  lUet  with  C  lightnings  i  not  their  own. 
While  thousands  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome, 

itc*  ftc* 

I  think  '  thousands*  less  flat  than  '  crowds 
collected' — but  don't  let  me  plunge  into  the 
bathos,  or  rise  into  Nat.  Lee's  iSdlam  me- 
taphors. By  the  by,  the  best  view  of  the 
said  fire  (which  I  myself  saw  fi*om  a  house- 
top in  Covent-garden)  was  at  Westminster 
Bndge,  from  the  reflection  on  the  Thames. 
"  Poiiaps  the  present  couplet  had  better 
come  in  after  'trembled  for  their  homes,' 
the  two  lines  after;  —  as  otherwise  the 
imaee  certainly  sinks,  and  it  wilf  run  just  as 

**  The  lines  themselves,  perhaps,  may  be 
better  thus — (*  choose,'  or  *  refuse'  —  but 
please  yowruu,  and  don't  mind  *  Sir  Fret- 
fiil')  — 

**  As  flash*d  the  rolomed  blaze,  and  c.  ghastly  i  shone 
The  skies  with  lightnings  awftil  as  their  own. 

The  last  runs  smoothest,  and,  I  think,  best ; 
but  you  know  better  than  best,  *  Lurid'  is 
also  a  less  indistinct  epithet  than  'livid  wave,' 
and,  if  you  think  so,  a  dash  of  the  pen  wiU 
do. 

"  I  expected  one  line  this  morning ;  in  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  remodel  and  condense, 
and,  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  shall  send 
another  copy. 

"  I  am  ever,  &c,** 


LKrm99.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  September  96. 1812. 

"  You  will  think  there  is  no  end  to  mv 
viOanous  emendations.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
lines  I  think  to  alter  tfius  — 

**  Ye  who  beheld^oh  sight  admired  and  moum*d, 
*    Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  ruin  it  adom'd ; 

because  '  night '  is  repeated  the  next  line  but 
one ;  and,  as  it  now  stands,  the  conclusion  of 
the  paragraph,  'worthy  tdm  (Shakspeare) 
and  1/ouy  appears  to  apply  the  '  you*  to  those 
only  who  were  out  ot  bed  and  in  Covent 


^  *'  Such  are  the  names  that  here  your  plaudits  sought. 
When  Garri^  acted,  and  when  Brinsley  wrote.* 

At  present  the  couplet  stands  thus :~ 


0= 


Garden  market  on  the  night  of  conflagratxNi, 
instead  of  the  audience  or  the  dtscenmi^ 
public  at  l&i^e,  all  of  whom  are  intended  to 
be  comprised  in  that  comprehenMve  and,  I 
hope,  comprehensible  pronoun. 

"  By  the  by,  one  of  my  corrections  in  the 
fiur  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  into  the  J 
bathos  some  sixty  fathom  —  'i 

**  When  Garrick  died,  and  Brinsley  ceased  to  wTtte.       I 

Ceasing  to  Bve  is  a  much  more  serious  cod-  ' 
cem,  and  ought  not  to  be  first ;  thodbre 
I  will  let  the  old  couplet  stand,  with  its 
half  rhym^  '  sought'  and  'wrote.' »  Second 
thoughts  in  every  thing  are  best,  but,  in 
rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiat. 
I  am  very  anxious  on  this  business,  and  I  do 
hope  that  the  very  trouble  I  occasion  yoo 
will  plead  its  own  excuse,  and  that  it  will 
tend  to  show  my  endeavour  to  make  the 
most  of  the  time  allotted.  I  wi^  I  had 
known  it  months  ago,  for  in  that  case  I  had 
not  left  one  line  standing  on  ano^er.  I 
always  scrawl  in  this  way,  and  smooth  at 
much  as  I  can,  but  never  sufficiently ;  and, 
latteriy,  I  can  weave  a  nine-line  stanxa&ater 
than  a  couplet,  for  which  measure  I  have 
not  the  cunning.  When  I  b^an  'Childe 
Harold,'  I  had  never  tried  Snenser^s  mea- 
sure, and  now  I  cannot  scnbble  in  any 
other. 

"  After  all,  my  dear  Lord,  if  you  can  get  a 
decent  Address  elsewhere,  don  t  hesitate  to 
put  this  aside.  Why  did  you  not  trust  your 
own  Muse  ?  I  am  very  sure  she  would  have 
been  triumphant,  and  saved  the  Committee 
their  trouble  —  "tis  ajoyfiilone' tome,but 
I  fear  I  shall  not  satisfy  even  myad£  After 
the  account  you  sent  me,  'ds  no  compliment 
to  say  you  would  have  beaten  your  can- 
didates ;  but  I  mean  that,  in  that  case,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  their  being 
beaten  at  alL 

"  There  are  but  two  decent  proloffues  in 
our  tongue  —  Pope's  to  Cato — Joihnson's 
to  Drury-Lane.  These,  with  the  epilogue 
to  the  '  Distrest  Mother,'  and,  I  think,  one 
of  Goldsmith's  9,  and  a  prologue  of  old 
Cohnan's  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Phi- 
laster,  are  the  best  things  of  the  kmd  we 
have. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  am  dfluted  to  the  throat  with 
medicine  for  the  stone ;  and  Boisnigon  wants 
me  to  try  a  warm  climate  for  the  winter  — 
but  I  won't." 


**  Dear  are  the  days  tliat  made  oor  annals  bri^it, 
tn  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to  write." 
>  [To  Charlotte  Lennox's  comedy  of  "  The  Siatar." 
See  Goldamitit's  Hisc.  Works,  voL  Iy.  p.  ISO.  cd.  \89f,J 
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LxntM  100.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 


r  «T.  1812. 

•*  I  haye  just  received  your  very  kind 
letter,  and  hope  you  have  met  with  a  second 
copy  corrected  and  addressed  to  Holland 
House,  with  some  omissions  and  this  new 

COU|^ 

**  Am  glared  each  rifing  flash  i,  and  ghastly  shooe 
Th«  sUm  with  UghtnlDgs  awftal  as  their  own. 

As  to  remarks,  I  can  only  say  I  will  alter 
and  acquiesce  in  any  thins.  With  regard  to 
the  part  which  Mlutbread  wishes  to  omit,  I 
bdieve  the  Address  will  go  off  ^toc^^  without 
it,  though,  Hke  the  B^ty  of  the  Hottentot, 
at  the  expense  of  its  vi^ur.  I  leave  to 
your  chcnce  entirely  the  different  specimens 
of  stucco-work ;  and  a  brick  of  your  own 
win  also  much  improve  my  Babylonish  turret. 
I  should  like  EUiston  to  have  it,  with  your 
leave.  'Adorn'  and  'mourn  'are  lawful 
rhymes  in  Pope's  Death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate  Lady .^-Oray  has  'forlorn' and  'mourn' 
— and  '  torn'  and  '  mourn '  are  in  Smollett's 
femous  Tears  of  Scotland.  ^ 

"  As  there  will  probably  be  an  outcry 
amongst  the  rejecteo,  I  hope  the  Committee 
win  testify  (if  it  be  needftil)  that  I  sent  in 
nothing  to  the  congress  whatever,  with  or 
without  a  name,  as  your  Lordship  weU 
knows.  An  I  have  to  ao  with  it  is  vnth  and 
through  you ;  and  though  I,  of  course,  wish 
to  satisfy  the  audience,  I  do  assure  you  my 
first  obrject  is  to  comply  with  your  request, 
and  in  so  doing  to  show  the  sense  I  have  of 
the  many  obligations  you  have  conferred  upon 
me.    Yours  ever,  "  B." 


Lemm  101.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*«  September  2S.  181 S. 
"Win  this  do  better?  The  metaphor  is 
more  complete. 

1  At  present,  **  As  glared  the  Tolfuned  blaze.'* 
>  [*«  B7  foreign  hands  thy  homble  grave  adomM, 

By  strangers  hoaoor'd,  and  by  strangers  mourn'd.** 

,  Popi, 
**  Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn, 
Lesre  me  unhless'd,  onpitled,  here  to  mourn." 

Geat. 
**  Moom,  hapleas  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.'* 

Smollbtt.] 
s  The  Hncs  he  here  alludes  to,  and  which,  in  iplte  of 
an  his  cflbrts  to  retain  them,  were  omitted  by  the  Corn- 
ran  thus:— 
'  Nsp,  lenttr  stOl,  the  Drama  f/et  deptore$ 
Thai  laU  ike  dttgiCd  to  cratel  upon  aU-ftmn. 
When  tUdkard  roan  in  Boiutorthfcr  a  horse. 
If  90^  itfwwitfwrf.  the  steed  must  come  in  course. 
Jfytm  decreet  tke  Stage  mutt  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 


r    lava  qf  tke    ^ 
**  Till  slowly  ebb'd  the  i  spent  Tolcanic  J  wave. 
And  bUcliening  ashes  mark'd  the  Muse's  grave. 

If  not,  we  win  say  'burning  wave,'  and 
instead  of '  burning  clime,'  in  Uie  line  some 
couplets  back,  have  '  glowing.' 

"  Is  Whitbread  determined  to  castrate  aU 
my  cttvahy  lines  ?  5  I  don't  sec  why  t'other 
house  should  be  spared ;  besides,  it  is  the 
public,  who  ought  to  know  better ;  and  you 
recoUect  Johnson's  was  against  similar  buf- 
fooneries of  Rich's  —  but,  certes,  I  am  not 
Johnson. 

"Instead  of  'effects,'  say  'labours'  — 
'  degenerate '  win  do,  wUl  it  ?  Mr.  Betty  is 
no  longer  a  babe,  therefore  the  line  cannot 
be  personal. 

"Wm  this  do? 

rtkebttming'i 
**  Tin  ebb'd  the  lava  of  I  that  moltenj  wave,« 

with  'Rowing  dome,'  in  case  you  prefer 
'  burning'  added  to  this  'wave'  metaphorical. 
The  word  'fiery  pinar'  was  suggested  by 
the  '  pinar  of  fire'  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
which  went  before  the  IsraeHtes  through  the 
Red  Sea.  I  once  thought  of  saying  '  like 
Israel's  pillar,'  and  making  it  a  simUe,  but  I 
did  not  know,  —  the  great  temptation  was 
leaving  the  epithet  'fiery'  for  the  supple- 
mentary wave.  I  want  to  work  up  that 
passage,  as  it  is  the  only  new  ground  us 
prologuizers  can  go  upon  — 

*'  This  is  the  place  where,  if  a  poet 
Shined  in  description,  he  might  show  it. 

If  I  part  vrith  the  possibUity  of  a  future  con- 
flagration, we  lessen  the  compliment  to 
Shakspeare.  However,  we  win  e'en  mend 
it  thus  — 

**  Yes,  it  shall  be — the  magic  of  that  name, 
That  scorns  the  scythe  of  Time,  the  torch  of  Flame, 
On  the  same  spot,  &c  &c. 


C^- 


BUune  not  our  Judgment  should  we  acfuiesce^ 
Andgrat^  pou  more  hp  skowisig  leu. 
Oh,  since  your  Fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws. 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  ^iplause ; 
Tkat  public  praise  be  ne'er  again  disgraeedt 

c    brutes  to  man  recall    •% 
From  I  babes  and  brutes  redeem y  a  nation's  tastes 
Then  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  powers, 
When  Reason's  voice  Is  echoed  back  by  ours." 

The  last  couplet  but  one  was  again  altered  In  a  subse- 
quent copy,  thus :  — 

**  The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  r^fkle. 
Nor  shift firom  man  to  babe^Jirom  babe  to  brute.'* 

4  The  form  of  this  couplet,  as  printed.  Is  as  follows :— 


*  Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp'd  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark* 


wau  I 
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I 


There  —  the  deuce  is  in  it,  if  that  is  not  an 
improvement  to  Whitbread's  content.  Re- 
collect, it  is  the  '  name,'  and  not  the  *  magic,' 
that  has  a  noble  contempt  for  those  same 
weapons.  If  it  were  the  '  magic,'  my  me- 
taphor would  be  somewhat  of  the  maddest 

—  so  the  *  name '  is  the  antecedent.  But, 
my  dear  Lord,  your  patience  is  not  quite  so 
immortal — therefore,  with  many  and  sincere 
thanks,  I  am 

"  Yours  ever  most  affectionately. 

"  P.  S. — ^I  foresee  there  will  be  charges  of 
partiality  in  the  papers ;  but  you  know  I 
sent  in  no  Address ;  and  glad  both  you  and  I 
must  be  that  I  did  not,  for,  in  that  case, 
their  plea  had  been  plausible.  I  doubt  the 
Pit  will  be  testy ;  but  conscious  innocence 
(a  novel  and  pleasing  sensation)  makes  me 
bold." 

LBTnm  101.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  September  2B. 

"  I  have  altered  the  waddle  couplet,  so  as 
I  hope  partly  to  do  away  with  W.'s  objection. 
I  do  think,  m  the  present  state  of  the  stase, 
it  had  been  unpardonable  to  pass  over  Uie 
horses  and  Miss  Mudie,  &c.  As  Bettv  is 
no  longer  a  boy,  how  can  this  be  applied  to 
him  ?  He  is  now  to  be  judged  as  a  man. 
If  he  acts  still  like  a  boy,  the  public  will  but 
be  more  ashamed  of  their  blunder.  I  have, 
you  see,  now  taken  it  for  granted  that  these 
things  are  reformed.  I  confess,  I  wish  that 
part  of  the  Address  to  stand ;  but  if  W.  is 
mexorable,  e'en  let  it  go.  I  have  also  new- 
cast  the  lines,  and  softened  the  hint  of 
future  combustion  >,  and  sent  them  off  this 
morning.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
add,  or  insert,  the  approved  alterations  as 
they  arrive?  They  'come  like  shadows, 
so  depart ; '  occupy  me,  and,  I  fear,  disturb 
you. 

"  Do  not  let  Mr.  W.  put  his  Address  into 
EHiston's  hands  till  you  have  settled  on 
these  alterations.    £.  will  think  it  too  long : 

—  much  depends  on  the  speaking.  I  fear 
it  will  not  bear  much  curtailing,  without 
chasms  in  the  sense. 

*'  It  is  certainly  too  long  in  the  reading ; 
but  if  Elliston  exerts  himseUT,  such  a  &vounte 
with  the  public  will  not  be  thought  tedious. 
/  should  think  it  so,  if  he  were  not  to 
speak  it. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — On  looking  again,  I  doubt  my  idea 
of  having  obviated  W.'s  objection.    To  the 

>  Ithadbeen,orlgInall7, 
**  Though  other  piles  majf  sink  imJitHwnfiamet 
On  the  vuDit  v^ifA^*  Ac.  ftc. 


Other  Houseallusion  is  'nonsequitur' — but  I 
wish  to  plead  for  this  part,  because  the  thing 
really  is  not  to  be  passed  over.  Many  after- 
pieces at  the  Lyceum  by  the  same  company 
have  already  attacked  diis  *  Augean  Stable^— 
and  Johnson,  in  his  prologue  against  *  Lunn' 
(the  harlequin  manager.  Rich),  —  *  Hunt,' — 
'  Mahomet,'  &c.  is  surely  a  ffiir  precedent" 


Lbttu  103.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  September  29. 1812. 

"  Shakspeare  certainly  ceased  to  reign  b  our 
of  his  kingdoms,  as  G^rge  UL  did  in  America, 
and  Geor]^  IV.^  may  in  Ireland  ?  Now,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  out  of  our  own  realms,  and 
when  the  monarchy  was  gone,  his  majesty 
had  but  a  barren  sceptre.  I  have  cut  awayt 
you  will  see,  and  altered,  but  make  it  what 
you  please ;  only  I  do  implore  for  my  own 
gratification,  one  lash  on  those  accursed 
quadrupeds  —  'a  long  shot.  Sir  Ludus,  if 
you  love  me.'  I  have  altered  '  wave,'  &C., 
and  the  *  fire,'  and  so  forth  for  the  timid. 

**  Let  me  hear  fi'om  you  when  convenient, 
and  believe  me,  &c. 

**V.  S.  — Do  let  that  stand,  and  cut  out 
elsewhere.  I  shall  choke,  if  we  must  ovo^ 
look  their  d — d  menagerie." 

Lbttbk  104.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  September  30. 1812. 

"  I  send  you  the  most  I  can  make  of  it ; 
for  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  was,  and  find  I 
'  pall  in  resolution.' 

*'  I  wish  much  to  see  you,  and  will  be  at 
Tetbury  by  twelve  on  Saturday ;  and  fixMn 
thence  I  go  on  to  Lord  Jersey's.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  allude  to  the  degraded  state 
of  the  Stage,  but  I  have  lighten^  t^,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  your  other  objections. 
There  is  a  new  couplet  for  Sheridan,  allusive 
to  his  Monody.  All  the  alterations  I  have 
marked  thus  ]  ,  —  as  vou  will  see  by  com- 
parison with  the  otner  copy.  i  have 
cudgelled  my  brains  with  the  greatest  will- 
ingness, and  only  wish  I  had  more  time  to 
have  done  better. 

"  You  will  find  a  sort  of  clap-trap  laudatory 
couplet  inserted  for  the  qmet  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  added,  towards  the  end, 
the  couplet  you  were  pleased  to  Gke,  The 
whole  Address  is  seventy-three  lines,  stiU 
perhaps  too  long ;  and,  if  shortened,  you  will 

save  time,  but,  I  fear,  a  little  of  what  I " 

for  sense  also. 


s  Some  otjectioo,  it  appeart  from  this,  had  been  made 
to  the  passage, "  and  Shakspeare  eened  io  rv^ps.** 
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"  With  myriads  of  thanks,  I  am  ever,  &c. 

"Bfy  mitfienth  edition  of  respects  to 
Ladj  u.  —  How  she  must  laugh  at  all  this! 

'*!  mak  Murray,  my  publisner,  to  print 
off  some  copies  as  soon  as  your  Lordship 
returns  to  town — it  wiU  ensure  correctness 
in  the  papers  afterwards." 

LBTm  lOS.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  Far  tM  from  1dm  that  boor  which  asks  in  raim 
Tears  soda  as  flow  for  Garrkk  in  his  strain ; 
or, 
**  Fkr  ba  that  boor  that  vainly  asks  In  torn 

SoA  verse  for  him  as  {  wept  o'er  J  Garrlck*s  am. 

'  **  September  80. 181S. 

||  "  Win  you  choose  between  these  added  to 
{<  the  lines  on  Sheridan  ?  i  I  think  they  will 
I  wind  up  the  ranegyric,  and  agree  with  the 
I  train  of  thougnt  preceding  them. 
I  "  Now,  one  word  as  to  the  Committee  — 
I  bow  could  they  resolve  on  a  rough  copy  of 
an  Address  never  sent  in,  unless  you  had  been 
I  good  enou^  to  retain  in  memory^or  on  paper, 
I  the  thing  they  have  been  ^ood  enough  to 
adopt?  By  the  by,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  should  make  the  Committee  less 
'  avidus  ^oris,'  for  all  praise  of  them  would 
look  plaguy  suspicious.  If  necessary  to  be 
stated  at  sll,  the  simple  fects  bear  them  out. 
They  sm^y  had  a  right  to  act  as  they  pleas- 
ed. My  sole  object  is  one  which^  I  trust, 
n^  wh<Me  conduct  has  shown  ;  viz.  that  I 
did  nothmg  insidious — sent  in  no  Address 
idkitver — but,  when  applied  to,  did  my 
best  for  them  and  myselt ;  but,  above  all, 
that  there  was  no  undue  partiality,  which 
win  be  what  the  rejected  will  endeavour  to 
make  out.  Fortunately — most  fortunately 
—  I  sent  in  no  Hnes  on  the  occasion.  For 
I  am  sore  that  had  they,  in  that  case,  been 
prefierred,  it  would  have  been  asserted  that 
/  was  known,  and  owed  the  preference  to 
private  friendship.  This  is  wnat  we  shaU 
probably  have  to  encounter ;  but,  if  once 
spoken  and  approved,  we  sfaaVt  be  much 
embarrassed  by  their  brilliant  conjectures  ; 
and,  as  to  criticism,  an  old  author,  like  an 
old  bun,  grows  cooler  (or  ought)  at  every 
baitiM, 

**  Tne  only  thing  would  be  to  avoid  a 
party  on  the  ni^t  of  dehvery  —  afterwards, 
the  more  the  better,  and  the  whole  trans- 
action inevitably  tends  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  Murray  tells  me  there  are 
mjrnads  of  ironical  Addresses  ready — some, 
in  imitation  of  what  is  called  m^  style.  If 
they  are  as  good  as  the  Probationary  Odes, 


c? 


or  Hawkins's  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  it  wiU  not 
be  bad  fun  for  the  imitated. 

"  Ever,  &c." 

LcTTlB  I06L    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*•  October  S.  IBIS. 

**  A  copy  of  diis  still  aUered  is  sent  by  the 
post,  but  this  win  arrive  first.  It  must  be 
'humbler'  —  'yet  aspirmg*  does  away  the 
modesnr,  and,  after  aU,*  tnOh  is  truth.  Be- 
sides, tnere  b  a  puff  direct  altered,  to  please 
your  plaguy  renters, 

*' I  shdl  be  at  Tetbury  by  12  or  1  —but 
send  this  for  you  to  ponder  over.  There 
are  several  Uttle  things  marked  thus  /  altered 
for  your  perusal.  1  have  dinnounted  the 
cavalry,  and,  I  hope,  arranged  to  your  gene^ 
ral  satisfiu^tion. 

"  Ever,  Ac." 

•*  At  Tetbury  by  noon. —  I  hope,  after  it  is 
sent,  there  will  be  no  more  elinons.  It  is 
not  now  so  lon^ — 73  lines  —  two  less  than 
aUotted.  I  wiU  alter  aU  Committee  ob- 
jections, but  I  hope  you  won't  permit  ElBston 
to  have  any  voice  whatever, — except  in 
'  '     it." 
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The  time  comprised  in  the  series  of  letters 
to  Lord  Holland,  which,  as  being  exclusively 
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on  one  subject,  I  have  thought  it  ri^t  to 
give  without  interruption.  Lord  Byron 
passed,  for  the  most  part,  at  Cheltenliain  ; 
and  during  the  same  period,  the  following 
letters  to  other  correspondents  were  writ- 
ten. 

Lkttbe  107.       TO  HB.  MURRAY. 

**  High  StrcMBt,  Cbeltenlum*  Sept.  6. 18IS. 

**  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  send  those 
despatches,  and  a  l)o.of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view with  the  rest.  I  hope  you  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Thompson,  thanked  him  in  my 
name  for  his  present,  and  told  him  that  I 
shall  be  truly  nappy  to  comply  with  his  re- 
ouest.  —  How  do  you  ^  on  ?  and  when  is 
tne  graven  image,  'with  bat/t  and  wicked 
rhyme  vnotCt*  to  grace,  or  disgrace,  some  of 
our  tardy  editions  ? 

"  Send  me  '  Rokebv.'  MTho  the  deuce  is 
he  ?  —  no  matter,  he  nas  good  connections, 
and  will  be  well  introduced.  I  thank  you 
for  your  inquiries :  I  am  so  so,  but  my 
thermometer  is  sadly  below  the  poetic^ 
point.  What  will  you  give  me  or  mine  for  a 
poem  of  six  cantos,  (when  complete  —  no 
rhyme,  no  recompense,)  as  like  the  last  two 
as  I  can  make  tnem  ?  I  have  some  ideas 
that  one  day  may  be  embodied,  and  till  win- 
ter I  shall  have  much  jeisure. 

"  P.  S.  —  My  last  question  is  in  the  true 
stfle  of  Grub  Street;  but,  like  Jeremy 
Diddleri,  I  only  *ask  for  informadon.' — 
Send  me  Adair  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  just 
republished  by  Ridgway." 


Lirm  lOe.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  Cheltenham,  Sept.  14. 1812. 

''The  parceb  contained  some  letters 
and  verses,  all  (but  one)  anonymous  and 
complimentanr,  and  Ycry  anxious  for  my 
conversion  from  certain  infidelities  into 
which  my  good-natured  correspondents  con- 
ceive me  to  have  fallen.  The  books  were 
presents  of  a  convertible  kind  also, — '  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  *  and  the  '  Bioscope,'  a  re- 
ligious Dial  of  Life  explained:  —  to  the 
author  *  of  the  former  (Cadell,  publisher,)  I 
beg  you  will  forward  my  best  thanks  for  his 
letter,  his  present,  and,  above  all,  his  good 
intentions.  The  'Bioscope'  contain^  a 
MS.  copy  of  very  excellent  verses ',  from 


1  [In  Kenney'f  fSurce  of  **  Raidng  Uie  Wind.**] 

*  [The  author  of  both  worki  was  GraoTille  Penn,  Esq.. 
a  gentleman  deicended  fhnn  the  bmily  of  Fenn  of  Penn- 
fylranla,  and  much  distlngnUhed  for  his  learning  and 
piety.] 


0)= 


whom  I  know  not,  but  evidently  the  com- 
position of  some  one  in  the  habit  of  writing, 
and  of  writing  welL  I  do  not  knowif  he  be 
the  author  of  the  '  Bioscope'  which  accom- 
panied them ;  but  whoever  he  is,  if  you  can 
discover  him,  thank  him  from  me  most 
heartily.  The  other  letters  were  from  ladies, 
who  are  welcome  to  convert  me  when 
they  please ;  and  if  I  can  discover  them, 
and  thevbe  young,  as  they  say  they  are, 
I  could  convince  them  periiaps  of  my 
devotion.  I  had  also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Walpole  on  matters  of  this  world,  which  I 
have  answered. 

"  So  you  are  Lucien's  publisher  I  I  am 
promised  an  interview  witn  him,  and  think 
I  shall  ask  you  for  a  letter  of  introduction, 
as  '  the  gods  have  made  him  poeticaL'  From 
whom  could  it  come  with  a  better  ^race 
than  from  hit  publisher  and  mine  ?  Is  it  not 
somewhat  treasonable  in  you  to  have  to  do 
with  a  relative  of  the  '  direful  foe,'  as  the 
Morning  Post  calls  his  brother  ? 

"  But  my  book  on  '  Diet  and  Regimen,* 
where  is  it  ?  I  thirst  for  Scott's  Rokcjby ; 
let  me  have  your  first-begotten  copy.  The 
Anti-jacobin  Review  is  all  very  well,  and 
not  a  bit  worse  than  the  Quarteriv,  and  at 
least  less  harmless.  By  the  by,  have  you 
secured  my  books  ?  I  want  all  the  Reviews, 
at  least  the  critiques,  quarterly,  monthly,  &c 
Portuguese  and  English,  extracted,  and 
bound  up  in  one  volume  for  my  old  age; 
and  pray,  sort  my  Romaic  books,  and  get  the 
volumes  lent  to  Mr.  Hobhouse — he  has 
had  them  now  a  long  time.  If  any  thing 
occurs,  you  will  fitvour  me  with  a  Ime,  and 
in  winter  we  shall  be  nearer  neighbours. 
"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Bybon." 

"  P.  S.  —  I  was  applied  to  ta  write  die 
Address  for  Drury  Lane,  but  the  moment  I 
heard  of  the  contest,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of 
contending  against  allOmb  Strc^et,  and  threw 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  into  the  fire. 
I  did  this  out  of  respect  to  you,  beinf 
sure  you  would  have  turned  off  any  of 
your  authors  who  had  entered  the  lists 
with  such  scurvy  competitors.  To  triumph 
would  have  been  no  glory  ;  and  to  have 
been  defeated — 'sdeathi — I  would  have 
choked  myself  like  Otwav,  with  a  quartern 
loaf « :  so,  remember  I  hacf,  and  have,  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  upon  mi/ honour!** 


>  [See  BTEomAMAO 

*  [This  b  recorded  by. one  of  his  biographers;  tmt 
Pope,  hi  Spenoe's  Anecdotes,  relates  that  Otway  died  of  a 
ferer  cauf^t  by  riolent  pursuit  of  an  assassfai  who  had 
fired  at  one  of  his  friends.] 
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Lnnm  109.    TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BANKBS. 

**  Cheltenhcm,  September  98. 1819. 
"  My  dear  Bankes, 

^When  you  point  out  to  one  how 
people  can  be  intimate  at  the  distance  of 
some  serenty  leagues,  I  will  plead  guilty  to 
your  charge,  and  accept  your  farewell,  but 
not  wiUmgfy,  till  you  give  me  some  better 
reason  tlun  my  silence,  which  merely  pro- 
ceeded from  a  notion  founded  on  your  own 
declaration  of  oid^  that  you  hated  writing  and 
recofing  letters.  Besides,  how  was  I  to 
find  out  a  man  of  many  residences  ?  If  I 
had  addrosed  you  now,  it  had  been  to  your 
borough,  where  I  must  have  conjectured  you 
were  amongst  your  constituents.  So  now, 
in  de^nte  of  w.  N.  and  Lady  W.,  you  shall 
be  as  *  much  better'  as  the  Hexham  post- 
office  will  allow  me  to  make  you.  I  do 
assure  you  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for 
thinking  of  me  at  all,  and  can't  spare  you 
even  firam  amongst  the  superabundance  of 
friends  with  whom  you  suppose  me  sur- 
rounded. 

"You  heard  that  Newstead*  is  sold  — 
the  sum  liOflOOL ;  sixty  to  remain  in  mort- 
gage on  the  estate  for  three  jrears,  paving 
interest,  of  course.  Rochdale  is  also  likely 
to  do  well  —  so  my  worldly  matters  are 
mending.  I  have  been  here  some  time 
drinking  the  waters,  simply  because  there 
are  waters  to  drink,  and  they  are  very 
mHinim^,  and  sufficiently  disgusting.  In  a 
few  days  I  set  out  for  Lord  Jersey's,  but 
rebim  here,  where  I  am  quite  alone,  go  out 
very  little,  and  eqjoy  in  its  fullest  extent  the 
*  dolce  far  nioite.'  What  you  are  about  I 
cannot  guess,  even  from  yoiu*  dato ;  —  not 
dmmcine  to  the  sound  of  the  gitoumey  in 
the  Ha&  of  the  Lowthers  ?  one  of  whom  is 
here,  ill,  poor  thing,  with  a  phthisic.  I 
heard  that  you  passed  through  nere  (at  the 
sordid  inn  where  I  first  alighted)  the  very 
day  before  I  arrived  in  these  parts.     We 


1  "  Esrly  Id  the  autumn  of  1819,**  mji  Mr.  DalUt,  **  be 
told  me  that  be  vas  urged  bjr  bis  man  of  ImsiDeM,  and 
that  Sewitead  wntf  be  told.**  It  was  accordingly  brougbt 
totfae  banmer  at  Garrawigr*t*  but  not.  at  tbat  time,  told, 
ODiy  90,000c  being  oflbred  fbr  it  Tbe  priTate  sale  to 
vUcb  be  anodes  in  tbis  letter  took  place  soon  after,— 
Mr.  Clangbton,  tbe  agent  for  Mr.  Lelgb,  being  tbe  pur- 
chaser. It  was  nerer,  bowerer,  for  reasons  wbicb  we 
ihaQ  tee,  completed. 

*  [Tbe  party  were  returning  from  Tintem  Abbey  in  a 
pteacure  boat,  and  were  preparing  to  land  below  tbe 
bridge  at  Cbepstow,  when,  on  coming  through  tbe  centre 
aith,  where  a  barge  was  moored  across,  the  rope  taldng 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  boat,  upset  it.  Out  of  tbe  tweWe  of 
which  the  party  consisted,  seren  actually  perislied.3 

*  A  mode  of  signature  be  frequentty  adopted  at  this 
tbne. 

*  C*  Tkree-amd'Mflf  addresses,  properly  folded,  sealed, 


(^ 


had  a  veiy  pleasant  set  here;  at  first  the 
Jersevs,  Melboumes,Cowpers,and  Hollands, 
but  ail  gone ;  and  the  only  persons  I  know 
are  the  Rawdons  and  Oxfords,  with  some 
later  acquaintances  of  less  brilliant  descent. 

*'  But  I  do  not  trouble  them  much ;  and 
as  for  your  rooms  and  your  assemblies, 
'they  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy I  r  —  Did  you  read  of  a  sad  ac- 
cident in  the  Wye  t*  other  day  ?  A  dozen 
drowned ;  and  Mr.  Rossoe,  a  corpulent  gen- 
tleman, preserved  bv  a  boat-hook  or  an 
eel-spear,  begged,  when  he  heard  his  wife 
was  saved  —  no  —  lott  —  to  be  thrown  in 
a^ain  II  —  as  if  he  could  not  have  thrown 
himself  in,  had  he  wished  it ;  but  this  passes 
for  a  trait  of  sensibility.  What  strange 
beines  men  are,  in  and  out  of  the  Wye  I  ^ 

**  I  have  to  ask  you  a  thousand  pardons 
for  not  fulfilling  some  orders  before  I  left 
town ;  but  if  you  knew  all  the  cursed  en- 
tanglements I  had  to  wade  through,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  beg  your  forgiveness. — 
When  will  Parliament  (the  new  one)  meet  ? 
—  in  sixty  days,  on  account  of  Ireland,  I 
presume :  the  Irish  election  will  demand  a 
longer  period  for  completion  than  the  con- 
stitutional allotment.  Yours,  of  course,  is 
safe,  and  all  your  side  of  the  question.  Sa- 
lamanca is  the  ministerial  watchword,  and 
all  will  go  well  with  you.  I  hope  you  will 
speak  more  fre<^ently,  I  am  sure  at  least 
^u  ought,  and  it  wiU  be  expected.  I  see 
Portman  means  to  stand  again.  €h>od 
night. 

"  Ever  yours  most  afibctionately, 

LBTTtm  110.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Cheltenham,  September  97. 1819. 

**  I  sent  in  no  Address  whatever  to  the 

Committee ;  but  out  of  nearly  one  hundred 

(this  is  confidential),  none  have  been  deemed 

worth  acceptance «  ;  and  in  consequence  of 

marlLed  and  directed,  reached  tbe  committee.  Tbe 
builders  of  tbe  lofty  pUe  were  totally  at  a  Iom  to  know 
bow  to  dispose  of  the  builders  of  tbe  lofty  rhyme:  tbe 
latter  all  spoke  diflbrent  languages,  and  all,  to  the  former, 
equaUy  unbiteUlgible.  Tbe  committee  were  alike  con- 
founded  with  tbe  number  of  addresses,  and  their  own 
debates.  Ko  such  conftislon  of  tongues  had  accompanied 
any  erection  since  the  buUding  of  Babel ;  nor  could 
matters  have  been  set  to  rights  (unleu  by  andrade),  if 
tbe  coQTenient'tbough  not  rery  candid  plan  of  rejecting 
aU  tbe  addresses  had  not  occurred  as  a  meisotermine  in 
which  tbe  whole  committee  might  safely  agree ;  and  tbe 
addresses  were  rejected  accordingly.  .  We  do  not  think 
tbat  they  deserred,  in  true  poetical  Justice,  a  better  Ikte : 
not  one  was  excellent,  two  or  three  only  were  tolerable, 
and  tbe  rest  so  execrable  that  we  wonder  tbis  committee 
of  tastt  did  not  agree  upon  one  of  them.  But,  as  the 
sereral  bards  were  induced  to  expend  their  precious  ttane 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1812. 


their  tubtequeiU  applicatioD  to  me,  I  have 
written  a  prologue,  which  hat  been  received, 
and  will  be  rooken*  The  MS.  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Holland. 

"  I  write  this  merely  to  say,  that  (however 
it  is  received  by  the  audience)  vou  will 
publish  it  in  the  next  edition  of  Childe 
Harold  ;  and  I  only  W  you  at  present  to 
keep  my  name  secret  all  you  hear  further 
from  me,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  wish  you 
to  have  a  correct  copy,  to  do  with  as  you 
think  proper. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  should  wish  a  few  copies 
printed  off  before,  that  the  newspaper  copies 
may  be  correct  e^Ur  the  de&veryj* 

Lbttsb  in.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Cheltenham,  Oct.  IS.  1812. 
*'  I  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  the  en- 
graving of  the  portrait  *,  and  request  that  it 
may,  on  no  account,  be  orefixed ;  but  let  all 
the  proo&  be  burnt,  ana  the  plate  broken. 
I  wiQ  be  at  the  expense  which  has  been  in* 
curred ;  it  is  but  nur  that  /  should,  since  I 
cannot  permit  the  publication.  I  beg,  as  a 
particular  fitvour,  tnat  you  will  lose  no  time 
m  having  this  done,  for  which  I  have  reasons 
that  I  will  state  when  I  see  you.  Forgive 
all  the  trouble  I  have  occasioned  you. 

^  I  have  received  no  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  Address,  but  see  it  is  vitu- 
pmted  in  the  papers,  which  does  not  much 
embarrass  an  old  author,  I  leave  it  to  your 
own  jud^ent  to  add  it,  or  not,  to  your 
next  edition  when  required.  Tny  comply 
strict^  with  my  wishes  as  to  the  engraving, 
and  believe  me,  &c, 

**  P.  8. — Favour  me  with  an  answer,  as  I 
shall  not  beeasy  till  I  hear  that  the  proofi^  &C 
are  destroyed.  I  hear  that  the  SaHritt  has 
reviewed  Childe  Harold,  in  what  manner 
I  need  not  ask ;  but  I  wish  to  know  \£ 
the  old  personalities  are  revived  ?  I  have  a 
better  reason  for  asking  this  than  any  that 
merely  concerns  myseu;   but  in  pubhca^ 

and  more  predoot  paper,  by  the  impUdt  engagemaot  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  that  the  beit  Udder  thoold 
hare  the  contract,  we  think  thejr  hare  a  rlfbt  to  protect 
againK  the  li\|a«tlce  of  this  wboleaale  r^lection.  It  was 
about  at  fUr  at  it  would  be  in  Mettrt.  Bith  and  Carter, 
after  thejr  had  dltpoted  of  all  their  lottery  ticket*,  to 
acqoaint  the  bolden  that  there  ahould  be  no  drawing, 
but  that  they  intended  to  trantfer  the  twenty  thousand 
pound  prise  to  an  acquaintance  of  their  own.  The  com- 
mittee, we  readily  admit,  made  an  absurd  engagement ; 
but  surely  they  were  bound  to  keep  it  I  In  the  dilemma 
to  which  that  learned  body  was  reduced  by  the  mfectloci 
of  all  the  bidding*,  they  put  thenuelre*  under  the  care  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  prescribed  in  their  case  a  composition 
which  bears  the  honour  of  hi*  name.**— Qtiarr.  Rev. 
Tol.  iiL  p.  176.3 

1  A  nUniatura  by  Sanders.  Betides  this  miniature, 
Sanders  had  also  painted  a  ftiU-length  of  his  Lordship, 
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tions  of  that  kind,  others,  particularly  feoiale 
names,  are  sometimes  introduced." 

Lama  112.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  Cheltenham,  Oct.  14. 1811 
"My  dear  Lord, 

"I  perceive  that  the  papers,  yea,  even 
Perry's,  are  somewhat  ruffled  at  the  iiyu^ 
dicious  preference  of  the  Conunittee.  My 
friend  Perry  has,  indeed,  'et  tu  Brute'-d  me 
rather  scurvfly,  for  which  I  will  soid  him,  for 
the  M.  C,  the  next  epigram  I  scribble,  as  a 
token  of  my  full  forgiveness. 

**  Do  the  Committee  mean  to  enter  into 
no  explanation  of  their  proceedings  ?  You 
must  see  there  is  a  leaning  towards  a  charge 
of  partiality.  You  will,  at  least,  acauit  me 
of  any  great  anxiety  to  push  myselt  before 
so  many  elder  and  better  anonymous,  to 
whom  the  twenty  guineas  (which  I  tidie  to 
be  about  two  thousand  pounds  Bakk  cur* 
rency)  and  the  honour  would  have  been 
equally  welcome.  '  Honour,'  I  see,  *  hath 
skill  in  paragraph-writing.' 

'*  I  wish  to  know  how  it  went  off  at  the 
second  reading,  and  whether  any  one  has 
had  the  mce  to  give  it  a  ^ance  of  appro- 
bation. I  have  seen  no  paper  but  Perry's 
and  two  Sunday  ones.  Perry  is  severe,  and 
the  others  silent.  If^  however,  you  and  your 
Committee  are  not  now  dissatisfied  with 
your  own  judsments,  I  shall  not  much  em- 
barrass myself  about  the  brilliant  remarks  of 
the  journals.  My  own  opinion  upon  it  is 
what  it  always  was,  perhaps  pretty  near  that 
of  the  public 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  &c  &c 

<*  P.  8.  —  My  best  respects  to  Lady  H., 
whose  smiles  will  be  very  consolatory,  even 
at  this  distance." 

Lima  lis.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  Cheltenham,  Oct.  llL  1811. 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  get  this 

Parody  of  a  peculiar  kmd  <  (for  all  the  first 

from  which  theportrait  prefixed  to  tiie  quarto  editioo  of 
thb  work  is  engraved.  In  reference  to  ttie  latter  pktare. 
Lord  Byron  says,  in  anote  to  Mr.  Rogers,  **  If  yoo think  thf 
pictore  yoo  saw  at  Mnrray's  wortii  yoor  acceptance,  it  is 
yoors ;  and  youmay  putaglMtformaskon  tt,if  yoalike.** 

s  Among  the  Addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee  was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  entitled  a  Monologue, 
of  which  the  Parody  was  enclosed  in  this  letter.  Ashort 
specimen  of  this  triile  wlU  be  sufficient  The  Ibar  first 
lines  of  the  Doctor's  Address  are  as  follows  :  — 

**  When  energising  obiects  men  portoe. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ? 
A  magic  Edifice  you  here  survey. 
Shot  firom  the  mint  of  the  other  day  1  ** 


WMeh  verses 
Parody :  .-. 


are  thus  rldScnled,  onneceiiifily,  in  the 
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fines  are  Busbt/*s  entire)  inserted  in  several 
of  the  papers  (correctfy  —  and  copied  cor- 
redfy;  my  hand  is  difficult)  —  particularly 
the  Morning  Chronicle  ?  Tell  Mr.  Perry  I 
forgive  him  all  he  has  said,  and  may  say 
against  my  addreu,  but  he  vnll  allow  me  to 
deal  with  the  Doctor —  (muti  aitemm  partem) 
— and  not  betray  me.  I  cannot  think  what 
has  be&Hen  Mr.  Perry,  for  of  yore  we  were 
very  good  friends ;  —  but  no  matter,  only  get 
tins  inserted. 

"  I  have  a  poem  on  Waltzing  for  you^  of 
which  I  make  you  a  present ;  but  it  must 
be  anonymous.  It  is  in  the  old  style  of 
En^ish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

"  P.  S.  —  With  the  next  edition  of  Childe 
Haiold  you  may  print  the  first  fifty  or 
a  hundreid  opening  lines  of  the  '  Curse  of 
Minerva,'  down  to  the  couplet  beginning 

**  Mortal  (*twaa  thus  she  ipake),  Ac 

i  Of  course,  the  moment  the  Satire  beg^s, 
'  there  you  will  stop,  and  the  opening  is  the 
best  part." 

Lnm  114.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  Oct.  19. 181S. 
"  Many  thanks,  but  I  must  pay  the  damage, 
and  will  thank  you  to  tell  me  the  amount 
for  the  engraving.  I  think  the  'Rejected 
Addresses  >' by  far  the  best  thmg  of  the  kind 
since  the  Roluad,  and  wish  you  had  pub- 
lished them.  Tell  the  author  *  I  forgive 
him,  were  he  twenty  times  over  our  satir- 
ist«;'  and  think  his  imitations  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  fiunous  ones  of  Hawkins 
Browne.  He  must  be  a  man  of  very  b'vely 
wit,  and  much  less  scurrilous  than  vrits  often 
are  :  altogether,  I  very  much  admire  the 
performance,  and  wish  it  all  success.  The 
SatiriU  has  taken  a  new  tone,  as  you  will 
see :  we  have  now,  I  think,  finished  with 
Childe  Hardd's  critics.  I  have  in  hand  a 
Satire  on  Wattzmg,  which  you  must  publish 
anonymously  :  it  is  not  long,  not  quite  two 


"  *  Wbao  QoergWng  tibietU  man  pursue/ 
Tlw  Lord  knows  vhat  is  writ  1^  Lord  knows  who. 
*  A  modest  Monologue  you  bare  sonrej,' 
Hiss*d  from  the  theatre  the  *  other  day.*  *' 

See  Works,  p.  659. 

'  C"  R^eeled  Addresses ;  or,  the  New  Tbeatrum  Poe- 
taran,**  appeared  In  October,  1812.  A  new  edition, 
hdof  the  eighteenth,  with  an  original  prdlMe  and  notes 
by  the  authors,  the  accomplished  brothers,  James  and 
Horace  Smith,  was  published  in  1885.] 

'  [**  From  Sir  Walter  Scott,  also,  whose  transcendent 
tdents  were  only  equalled  by  his  virtues  and  his  amia- 
UOtf,  we  rcoelTed  Civours  and  notice,  which  it  wHl  be 
dittmlt  to  forget.  *  I  cortainly  must  have  written  this 
nysdf  !*  said  that  fine-tempered  man  to  one  of  the 
authors,  pobiting  to  the  description  of  the  Fire,  *  although 
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hundred  lines,  but  will  make  a  very  small 
boarded  pamphlet.  In  a  few  days  you  shall 
have  it. 

••P.  S.— The  editor  of  the  Satirist  almost 
ou^t  to  be  thanked  for  his  revocation ;  it  is 
done  handsomely,  after  five  years'  warfiure.*' 

Lkttke  118.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Oct.  as.  1812. 

"  Thanks,  as  usual  You  go  on  boldly  ; 
but  have  a  care  of  glutting  the  public,  who 
have  by  this  time  nad  enough  of  Childe 
Harold.  '  Waltzing' shall  be  prepared.  It  is 
rather  above  two  hundred  lines,  vrith  an  in- 
troductory Letter  to  the  Publisher.  I  think 
of  publishing,  with  Childe  Harold,  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  *  Curse  of  Minerva,'  as  far  as 
the  first  speech  of  Pallas, — became  some 
of  the  readers  like  that  part  better  than  any 
I  have  ever  written ;  and  as  it  contains 
nothing  to  affect  the  subiect  of  the  subse- 
quent portion,  it  will  find  a  place  as  a  De* 
scripHve  Fragment, 

•*  The  plate  is  broken  f  between  ourselves, 
it  was  unlike  the  picture ;  and  besides,  upon 
the  whole,  the  firontispiece  of  an  author's 
visage  is  but  a  paltry  exhibition.  At  all 
events,  Mif  would  have  been  no  recommend- 
ation to  the  book.  I  am  sure  Sanders 
would  not  have  survived  the  engraving.  By 
the  by,  the  picture  may  remain  with  you  or 
him  (which  you  please),  till  my  return.  The 
one  of  two  remaining  copies  is  at  your  service 
till  I  can  give  you  a  better;  the  other  must 
be  burned  peremptorily.  Again,  do  not  for- 
get that  I  have  an  account  with  you,  and 
that  this  is  included.  1  give  you  too  much 
trouble  to  allow  you  to  incur  expense  also. 

**  You  best  know  how  far  tnis  *  Address 
Riot 'will  affect  the  fiiture  sale  of  Childe 
Harold.  I  like  the  volume  of  'R^ected 
Addresses'  better  and  better.  The  other 
parody  which  Perry  has  received  is  mine 
also  (I  believe).    It  is  Dr.  Busby's  speech 


I  forget  upon  what  occasion.*  Lydia  White,  a  literary 
lady,  wlio  was  prone  to  feed  the  lions  of  the  day,  inrited 
one  of  us  to  dinner ;  but,  recollecting  afterwards  that 
William  Spencer  formed  one  of  the  party,  wrote  to  ttie 
latter  to  put  him  off;  telling  him  that  a  man  was  to  be 
at  her  table  whom  *  he  would  not  like  to  meet.*  *  Pray 
who  is  this  whom  I  should  not  like  to  meet  ?'  inquired 
the  poet.  '01*  answered  the  lady,  *  one  of  those  men 
who  hare  made  that  shamefUl  attack  upon  you  1 '  *  The 
Tcry  man  upon  earth  I  should  like  to  know  !*  rejoined 
the  lively  and  careless  bard.  The  two  individuals  ac- 
cordingly met,  and  haTe  continued  Cut  friends  erersinoe. 
One  criticism  of  a  Liecestershlre  clergyman  may  be  pro- 
nounced unique:  *  1  do  not  see  why  they  should  have 
been  r^ected,  obierred  the  matter-of-lact  annotator ;  *  1 
think  some  of  them  very  good.'  **,^Pr^ace  to  S^edsi 
Addresses,  ed.  1835,  p.  xtUI.] 
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versified.  You  are  removing  to  Albemarle 
Sd^et,  I  find,  and  I  rejoice  that  we  shall 
be  nearer  neighbours.  I  am  going  to  Lord 
Oxford's,  but  letters  here  will  be  forwarded. 
When  at  leisure,  all  communications  fitHB 
you  will  be  willingly  received  b^  the  humblest 
of  your  scribes.  Did  Mr.  Ward  write  the 
review  of  Home  Tooke's  Life  m  the  Quar- 
terly ?  1    It  is  exceUent." 

Lnm  116.       TO  MR.  MURRAY.  -^' 

**  Cheltenham,  Norember  32. 181S. 
"  On  my  return  here  firom  Lord  Oxford's, 
I  found  your  obliging  note,  and  will  thank 
you  to  retain  the  letters,  and  any  other  sub- 
sequent ones  to  the  same  address,  till  I  arrive 
in  town  to  claim  them,  which  will  probably 
be  in  a  few  days.  Ihave  in  charge  acurious 
and  very  long  MS.  poem,  written  by  Lord 
Brooke  (the  fiiend  of  Sir  PkiSp  Skhey), 
which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  CKfford,  with  the  following  queries  :  — 
first,  whetho*  it  has  ever  been  published,  and 
secondly  (if  not),  whether  it  is  worth  publi- 
cation ?  It  is  from  Lord  Oxford's  library, 
and  must  have  escaped  or  been  overiooked 
amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Harieian  Mis- 
celbny.  The  writing  is  Lord  Brooke's, 
except  a  different  hand  towards  the  close. 
It  is  very  long,  and  in  the  six-line  stanza. 
It  18  not  for  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon 
its  merits ;  but  I  would  take  the  liberty,  if 
not  too  troublesome,  to  submit  it  to  Mr. 
Giffbrd's  judgment,  which,  fit>m  his  excellent 
edition  of  Massinger,  I  should  conceive  to 
be  as  deci^ve  on  the  writings  of  that  age  as 
on  those  of  our  own. 

**  Now  for  a  less  agreeable  and  important 
topic.  — How  came  Mr.  Ma<ySomeboify, 
without  consulting  you  or  me,  to  prefix  the 
Address  to  his  volume  ^  of  '  Defecled  Ad- 
drenes  ?.'  Is  not  this  somewhat  larcenous  ? 
I  think  the  ceremony  of  leave  might  have 
been  asked,  though  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  thing  itself;  and  leave  the  '  hundred  and 
eleven '  to  dre  themselves  with  *  base  com- 
parisons.' I  should  think  the  ingenious 
public  tolerably  sick  of  the  subject,  and,  ex- 
cept the  Parodies,  I  have  not  interfered,  nor 
shall ;  indeed  I  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Busby 
had  published  his  Apologetical  Letter  and 
Postscript,  or  I  should  Imve  recalled  them. 
But,  I  confess,  I  looked  upon  his  conduct  in 
a  different  light  before  its  appearance.  I 
see  some  mountebank  has  taken  Alderman 
Birch's  name  to  vituperate  Dr.  Busby ;  he 

I  [See  Qotft.  Rertew,  vol.  tU.  p.  318.  The  artkleel. 
laded  to  was  wrttten  bf  Uie  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward,  aftenrardt 
EtflofDtidley.] 

s.**  The  GenaiDe  Refected  Addrenee,  preieoted  to  the 


had  much  better  have  pilfered  his  pestrr, 
which  I  should  imagine  the  more  valuable 
ingredient  — at  least  for  a  puff.  —  Prey  ie> 
cure  me  a  copy  of  Woodfell's  new  Junius,  aid 
believe  me,  Ace." 

Ltrm  117.    TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BAKK£S. 

^^DeecmbcrX.  , 

**  The  multitude  of  your  recommenHarions 
has  already  superseded  my  humble  eodes- 
vours  to  be  of  use  to  you;  and,  indeed,  most 
of  my  princ^  friends  are  returned.  Leake 
fit>m  Joannina,  Canning  and  Adair  from  the 
city  of  the  Faithfiil,  and  at  Smyrna  no  letter 
is  necessary,  as  the  consuls  are  always  will* 
ing  to  do  every  thing  for  personages  of  n- 
spectability.  1  have  sent  you  tkree;  one  to 
Gibraltar,  which,  though  of  no  great  nectt^ 
sity,  will,  perhaps,  put  you  on  a  more  inti- 
mate footmg  with  a  very  pleasant  fiuailj 
there.  You  will  very  soon  find  out  that 
a  man  of  any  consequence  has  very  little 
occasion  for  aiw  letters  but  to  ministers  and 
bankers,  and  of  them  we  have  already  pU&tj, 
IwiUbe  sworn. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Ishall 
go  in  the  spring ;  and  if  you  will  fix  aor 
place  of  rendezvous  about  August,  I  wul 
wriie  or  jom  you.  —  When  in  Albania,  I 
wish  you  would  inquire  after  Derrise  Tahiri 
and  Vasdllie  (or  Baal),  and  make  niyre> 
spects  to  the  viziers,  both  there  and  in  the 
Morea.    If  you  mention  my  name  to  So- 
leyman  of  Thebes,  I  think  it  will  not  hurt 
you;   if  I  had   my  dragoman,  or  wrote 
Turkish,  I  could  have  given  you  letters  of 
real  service ;  but  to  the  English  tfaey  are 
hardly  remiisite,  and  the  Oredcs  themsehres 
can  be  of  little  advantage.    Liston  you  knov 
ah-eady,  and  I  do  not,  as  he  was  not  then 
minister.    Mind  you  visit  Ephesus  and  the 
Troad,  and  let  me  hear  firom  you  when  joo 
please.    I  believe  G.  Forresti  is  now  at 
Yanina ;  but  if  not,  whoever  is  there  wiH  be 
too  happy  to  assist  you.     Be  particular 
about /EmMiiiitf ;  never  allow  yourself  to  be 
bullied,  for  you  are  better  protected  in 
Turkey  than   any  where  ;  trust  not  the 
Qreeks  ;  and  take  some  knicknackeriet  for 
presents — watches,  pistols,  &c,  &c.  to  the 
Beys  and  Pachas,    if  you  find  one  Deme- 
trius, at  Athens  or  elsewhere,  I  can  recom- 
mend him  as  a  good  dragoman.    Ihopeto 
join  you,  however ;  but  you  will  find  swarms 
of  English  now  in  the  Levant. 

"  Believe  me,  Ac" 


J 


Committee  of  Manaeement  tttr  Dnwy  Lane  Tbeatrf ; 
preceded  by  that  written  bf  Lord  Bttoo  and  adopted  t7 
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LBrm  lis.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Februanr  SO.  1813. 

1 1  "  In '  Horace  in  London  *  1 1  perceive  some 
stanzas  on  Lord  Elgin  in  which  (waving  the 
kind  compliment  to  myself^)  I  heartily  con- 
cur. I  wish  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Smith's 
acquaintance,  as  I  could  communicate  the 
curious  anecdote  you  read  in  Mr.  T.'s  letter. 
If  be  would  like  it,  he  can  have  the  substance 
for  his  second  edition ;  if  not,  I  shall  add  it 
to  our  next,  though  I  think  we  already  have 
enough  of  Lord  Elgin. 

**  What  I  have  read  of  this  work  seems 
admirably  done.  My  praise,  however,  is 
not  roucn  worth  the  author's  having ;  but 
you  may  thank  him  in  my  name  for  his. 
The  idea  b  new  —  we  have  excellent  imita- 
tions of  the  Satires,  &c.  by  Pope ;  but  I 
remember  but  one  imitative  Ode  in  his 
works,  and  none  any  where  else.  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  have  lost  any  fame 
by  the  fate  of  the  Farce ;  but  even  should 
this  be  the  case,  the  present  publication  will 
again  place  them  on  their  pinnacle. 

"  Yours,-  &C. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  pe- 
cuniary supplies,  which  he  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  on  arriving  at  majority,  were  .pro- 
cured for  him  on  ruinously  usurious  terms.  ^ 
To  some  transactions  connected  with  this 
subject,  the  following  characteristic  letter 
refers:  — 

LsTTn  lis.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

*'  Bfarch  25.  ISISL 
,  I      **  I  enclose  you  a  draft  for  the  usurious 
i  interest  due  to*  Lord  *  *'s  protegS ;  —  I  also 
could  wish  you  would  state  thus  much  for 
i  me  to  his  Lordship.    Though  the  transaction 
,  speaks  nlainlv  in  itself  for  the  borrower's 
I  folly  and  the  lender's  usury,  it  never  was  my 
i  intention  to  quash  the  demand,  as  I  legally 
'  migfat,  Dor  to  withhold  payment  of  principal, 
or,  perhaps,  even  unlatmU  interest.     You 
*  kouQw  what  my  situation  has  been,  and  what 
it  is.    I  have  parted  with  an  estate  (which 
has  been  in  my  family  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  never  disgraced  by  being 


»  [^  the  Antbort  of  *«  Rejected  Addretiet.*'] 

>  In  the  Ode  entittod  **  The  Futheoon,'*  Mioeira  thus 


*  AU  who  behold  my  matilated  pfle 
Shall  brand  Its  raTager  with  classic  rage ; 
And  soon  a  titled  bard  from  Britain's  tsli* 
Thf  eomitr7*s  praise  and  suAage  shall  engage. 
And  ftre  with  Athens'  wrongs  an  angrj  age  1  ** 

Boraee  in  Lomtom, 


e= 


in  possession  of  a  launder,  a  churchman^  or  a 
woman,  durine  that  period, )  to  liquidate  this 
and  similar  demands ;  «nd  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  is  still  withheld,  and  may  be, 
perhaps,  for  years.  If,  therefore,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  making  those  persons  wot 
for  their  money,  (which,  considering  the 
terms,  they  can  afford  to  suffer,)  it  is  my 
misfortune. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  m^"ority  in  1809, 1 
offered  my  own  security  on  legal  inter^ 
and  it  was  refused.  Now,  I  will  not  accede 
to  this.  This  man  I  may  have  seen,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  names  of  any 
parties  but  the  agents  and  the  securities. 
The  moment  I  can  it  is  assuredly  my  inten- 
tion to  pay  my  debts.  This  person's  case 
may  be  a  hard  one ;  but,  under  all  circum- 
stances, what  b  mine  ?  I  could  not  foresee 
that  the  purchaser  of  my  estate  was  to  de- 
mur in  payine  for  it. 

"  I  am  glad  it  happens  to  be  in  my  power 
so  far  to  accommodate  my  Israelite,  and  only 
wish  I  could  do  as  much  for  the  rest  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes. 

**  Ever  yours,  dear  R.,  «•  Bn.* 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Mr.  Murray 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold 
with  engravings,  the  noble  author  entered 
with  much  zeal  into  his  plan  ;  and,  in  a  note 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Murray,  says,  — 
"  Westall  has,  I  believe,  agreed  to  illustrate 
your  book,  and  I  fancy  one  of  the  engravings 
will  be  from  the  pretty  little  girl  you  saw 
the  other  day*,  though  without  her  name, 
and  merely  as  a  model  for  some  sketch  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  I  would  also  have 
the  portrait  (which  you  saw  to-day)  of  the 
friend  who  is  mentioned  in  the  text  at  the 
close  of  Canto  Ist,  and  in  the  notes, — 
which  are  subjects  sufficient  to  authorise 
that  addition." 

Early  in  the  spring  he  brought  out,  ano- 
nymously his  poem  on  Waltzing,  which, 
though  full  of  very  lively  satire,  fell  so  far 
short  of  what  was  now  expected  fit>m  him 
by  the  public,  that  the  disavowal  of  it, 
which,  as  we  see  by  the  following  letter, 


s  *'  *Tis  said  that  persons  Urlng  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  why» 
Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  It  is. 

That  some,  I  really  think,  do  nerer  die. 
Of  any  creditors,  the  worst  a  Jew  It  is  ; 

And  lAaf *s  their  mode  of  fUmishing  supply ; 
In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 
Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay.** 

Jkm  Jmatt,  Canto  II. 

*  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  to  whom,  under  the  name  of 

lanthe,  the  introductory  lines  to  Childe  Harold  were 

afterwards  addressed.    [Thislady  was  married  in  1890  to 

Brigadler-General  Bacon.] 
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he  thougbt  right  to  put  forth,  found  ready 
credence :  — 

Lirmi  120.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

-  April  M.  1913. 
"  I  shall  be  in  town  by  Sunday  next,  and 
will  call  and  have  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  WestalPs  designs.  I  am  to  sit  to 
him  for  a  picture  at  the  request  of  a  firiend 
of  mine  ;  and  as  Sanders's  is  not  a  good  one, 
you  will  probably  prefer  the  other.  I  wish 
you  to  have  Sanders*s  taken  down  and  sent 
to  my  lodgings  immediately  —  before  my 
arrival.  I  hear  that  a  certain  malicious  pub- 
lication on  Waltzing  is  attributed  to  me. 
This  report,  I  suppose,  you  will  take  care  to 
contradict,  as  the  author,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
like  that  I  should  wear  his  cap  and  bells. 
Mr.  Hobhouse's  quarto  will  be  out  inuno- 
diately ;  pray  send  to  the  author  for  an  early 
copy,  which  I  wish  to  take  abroad  with  me. 
P.  S. — I  see  the  Examiner  threatens  some 
observations  upon  you  next  week.  What 
can  you  have  done  to  share  the  wrath  which 
has  heretofore  been  principally  expended 
upon  the  Prince?  I  presume  all  your 
Scribleri  will  be  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in 
defence  of  the  modem  Tonson — Mr.  Bucke, 
for  instance. 

**  Send  in  my  account  to  Bennet  Street, 
as  I  wish  to  settle  it  before  sailing." 

In  the  month  of  May  appeared  his  wild 
and  beautiful  "Fragment,"  The  Giaour;  — 
and  though,  in  its  first  flight  fit>m  his  hands, 
some  of  the  fairest  feathers  of  its  wing  were 
yet  wanting,  the  public  hailed  this  new  oflf- 
spring  of  his  genius  with  wonder  and  delight. 
The  idea  of  writing  a  poem  in  fitigments  had 
been  suggested  to  bun  by  the  Columbus  of 
Mr.  Rogers ;  and,  whatever  objections  may 
lie  against  such  a  plan  in  general,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  well  suited  to  the 
impatient  temperament  of  Byron,  as  ena- 
bling him  to  overleap  those  mechanical  diffi- 
culties, which,  in  a  regular  narrative,  em- 
barrass, if  not  chill,  the  poet,  —  leaving  it  to 
the  imagination  of  his  readers  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  those  abrupt  bursts  of 
passion  in  which  his  chief  power  lay.  The 
story,  too,  of  the  poem  possessed  that  sti- 
mulating charm  for  him,  almost  indispens- 
able to  his  fancy,  of  being  in  some  d^^ee 
connected  with  mmself,  —  an  event  in  which 
he  had  been  personally  concerned,  while  on 
his  travels,  having  supplied  the  groundwork 
on  which  the  fiction  was  founded.  After  the 
appearance  of  The  Giaour,  some  incorrect 
statement  of  this  romantic  incident  having 
got  into  circulation,  the  noble  author  re- 
quested of  his  firiend,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 


0- 


who  had  visited  Athens  soon  after  it  hap- 
pened, to  fiimish  him  with  his  recollections 
on  the  subject;  and  the  following  is  the 
answer  which  Lord  Sligo  returned  :  — 

**  Albany.  Mondaj.  August  31.  18IS. 

"  My  dear  Byron, 

"  You  have  requested  me  to  tell  you  all 
that  I  heard  at  Athens  about  the  atfair  of 
that  girl  who  was  so  near  being  put  an  end 
to  while  you  were  there ;  you  have  asked 
me  to  mention  ever^  circumstance,  in  the 
remotest  degree  relatmg  to  it,  which  I  heard. 
In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  I  write  to  yoo 
all  I  heard,  and  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  be 
very  fiu*  firom  the  feet,  as  the  circumstance 
happened  only  a  day  or  two  before  I  arrived 
at  Athens,  and,  consequently,  was  a  matter 
of  common  conversation  at  the  time. 

"  The  new  governor,  unaccustomed  to 
have  the  same  intercourse  with  the  Chris- 
tians as  his  predecessor,  had  of  course  the  bar- 
barous Tuiidsh  ideas  with  r^ard  to  women. 
In  consequence,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Mahommedan  law,  he  or- 
dered this  girl  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  —  as  is,  indeed,  quite 
customary  at  Constantinople.  As  you  were 
returning  fi'om  bathini;  in  the  Piraeus,  yon 
met  the  procession  going  down  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  Way  wode  on  this  un- 
fortunate drl.  Report  continues  to  sa^, 
that  on  finding  out  what  the  olyect  of  their 
journey  was,  and  who  was  me  miserable 
sufferer,  you  immediately  interfered ;  and  on 
some  delay  in  obeying  your  orders,  you  were 
obliged  to  inform  the  leader  of  the  escort, 
that  foree  should  make  him  comply  ;  —  that, 
on  farther  hesitation,  you  drew  a  pistol,  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  obey 
your  orders,  and  come  back  with  you  to  the 
Aga's  house,  you  would  shoot  him  dead. 
On  this  the  man  turned  about  and  went 
with  you  to  the  governor's  house ;  here  yoa 
succeeded,  partly  by  personal  threats,  and 
partly  by  bnbery  and  entreaty,  in  procuring 
ner  pardon,  on  condition  of  her  leaving 
Athens.  I  was  told  that  you  then  con- 
veyed her  in  safety  to  the  convent,  and  de- 
spatched her  off  at  night  to  Th^>es,  where 
sne  found  a  safe  asylum.  Such  is  the 
story  I  heard,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it 
at  present.  Should  you  wish  to  ask  me  any 
fiirther  questions  about  it,  I  shall  be  very- 
ready  and  willing  to  answer  them.  I  remain, 
my  dear  Byron, 

"  Yours,  very  smcerely, 

"  Slico. 

**  I  am  afirmd  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
read  this  scrawl ;  but  I  am  so  hurried  with 
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the  preparations  for  my  journey,  that  you 
must  excuse  it,*' 

Of  the  prodigal  flow  of  his  &ncy,  when 
its  sources  were  once  opened  on  any  subject. 
The  Giaour  affords  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances,  —  this  poem  having  ac- 
cumulated under  his  hand,  both  in  printing 
and  through  successiye  editions,  till  from 
four  hundred  lines,  of  which  it  consisted  in 
his  first  copy,  it  at  present  amounts  to  nearly 
fourteen  hundred.  The  plan,  indeed,  which 
he  had  adopted,  of  a  saries  of  fragments  >, 

—  a  set  of  "  orient  pearls  at  random  strung," 

—  left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  re- 
ference to  more  than  the  general  complexion 
of  his  story,  whatever  sentiments  or  images 
his  foncy,  in  its  excursions,  could  collect ; 
and  how  little  fettered  he  was  by  any  regard 
to  connection  in  these  additions,  appears 
from  a  note  which  accompanied  his  own 
copy  of  the  paragraph  commendng  "Fair 
dune,  where  every  season  smiles,"  —  in 
whidi  he  says,  '*I  have  not  yet  fixed  the 
place  <^  insertion  for  the  following  lines,  but 
will,  when  I  see  you — as  I  have  no  copy.** 

Even  into  this  new  passage,  rich  as  it  was 
at  firet,  his  foncy  afterwards  poured  a  fresh 
infosion,  —  the  whole  of  its  most  picturesque 
portion,  from  the  line  **  For  there,  the  Rose 
o*er  crag  or  vale,"  down  to  **  And  turns  to 
groans  his  roundelay,"  having  been  sug- 
gested to  him  during  revision.  In  order  to 
show,  however,  that  though  so  rapid  in  the 
first  heat  of  composition,  ne  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  that  law  which  imposes  labour  as 
the  price  of  perfection,  1  shall  here  extract  a 
few  verses  from  his  original  draft  of  this 
paragraph,  by  comparing  which  with  the 
K>rm  they  wear  at  present  s,  we  may  learn 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  after-touches 
of  the  master, 

•milei 


**  Fair  eUiiie  1  where 
Benlgnou  o*er  those  bleued  itiet. 


I  [**  It  it  a 'fragment,*  It  !•  true;  but  ft  reads  like  one  of 
those  old  woAil  tragic  ballads,  in  which  the  hiatus  seem 
earned  by  the  filUng  away  of  all  needless  stansas,  and 
the  stream  of  suffering  leaps  darkly  and  foamlogly  orer 
f^h  diasm  in  the  rocks."— Wilson.] 

9  The  Ibthnring  are  the  lines  in  their  present  shape, 
and  it  win  be  seen  that  Uwre  is  not  a  shigle  alteration  in 
which  the  music  of  the  verse  has  not  been  Improred  as 
well  as  the  thought :  — 

**  Fair  dime  I  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  flrom  (kr  Colonna*s  height, 
ICafce  glad  the  heart  that  haUs  the  sight. 
And  lend  to  looeUneas  deUght. 
There,  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean's  cheek 
Beflects  the  ttaiU  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughfaig  tides  that  lave 
Tbeae  Edens  of  the  eastern  ware ; 
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Which,  seen  from  tu  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  bails  the  sight. 
And  give  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  sJkine  the  blight  abodei  ye  seek. 
Like  dimplet  tipon  Ocean'' t  cheeky 
So  $miling  round  the  waters  Une 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave. 
Or  if,  at  times,  the  transient  breeie 
Break  the  smooth  crystal  of  the  seas. 
Or  brtuh  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  grat^fid  is  the  gentle  air 
Hiat  wakes  and  wails  \he  fragrance  there." 

Among  the  other  passf^es  added  to  this 
edition  (which  was  either  me  third  or  fourth, 
and  between  which  and  the  first  there  inter- 
vened but  about  six  weeks )  was  that  most 
beaudfiil  and  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
lifeless  aspect  of  Greece,  beginmng  *'  He  who 
hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead,"  —  of  which 
the  most  gifted  critic  of  our  day  ^  has  justly 
pronounced,  that  '^it  contains  an  image 
more  true,  more  moumfiil,  and  more  exqui- 
sitely finished,  than  any  we  can  recollect  in 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry."  ^  To  the 
same  edition  also  were  added,  among  other 
accessions  of  wealth  ^,  those  lines,  **  The 
cygnet  proudly  walks  the  water,"  and  the 
impassioned  verses, "  My  memory  now  is 
but  the  tomb." 

On  my  rc|joining  him  in  town  this  spring, 
I  found  the  enthusiasm  about  his  wntings 
and  himself,  which  I  left  so  prevalent,  both 
in  the  world  of  literature  and  in  society, 
prown,  if  any  thing,  still  more  fi;eneral  and 
mtense.  In  the  immediate  circle,  perhaps, 
around  him,  femiliarity  of  intercourse  might 
have  begun  to  produce  its  usual  disenchant- 
ing effects.  His  own  liveliness  and  unre- 
serve on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
would  not  be  long  in  dispelling  that  charm 
of  poetic  sadness,  which  to  the  eyes  of  dis- 
tant observers  hung  about  him ;  while  the 
romantic  notions,  connected  by  some  of  his 
fair  readers  with  those  past  and  namdess 
loves  alluded  to  in  his  poems,  ran  some  risk 


And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas. 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  firom  the  trees. 
How  welcome  is  each  genUe  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  therej  " 
3  Mr.  Jeffrey. 

<  In  Dallaway's  Constantinople,  a  book  which  Lord 
Byron  is  not  unlikely  to  hare  consulted,  I  find  a  passage 
quoted  from  GilUes's  History  of  Greece,  which  contains, 
perhaps,  the  first  seed  of  the  thought  thus  expanded  into 
fhll  perfection  by  genius  :—**  The  present  state  of  Greece 
compared  to  the  ancient  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the 
grave  contrasted  with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life." 

*  Among  the  recorded  instances  of  such  happy  after- 
thoughts  in  poetry  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable,  Denham's  four  lines,  **  Oh  could  I  flow  like 
thee,"  ftc,  which  were  added  hi  the  second  edition  of  his 
poem. 
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of  abatement  firom  too  near  an  acquaintance 
with  the  supposed  objects  of  his  fimcy  and 
fondness  at  present.  A  poet's  mistress 
should  remain,  if  i>ossible,  as  imagbary  a 
beii^  to  othen,  as,  in  most  of  the  attributes 
he  clothes  her  with,  she  has  been  to  himsdf ; 
—  the  reality,  however  fair,  bein^  always 
sure  to  &U  short  of  the  picture  which  a  too 
lavish  fancy  has  drawn  of  it.  Could  we 
call  up  in  array  before  us  all  the  beauties 
whom  the  love  of  poets  has  immortalised, 
from  the  hkh-bom  dame  to  the  plebeian 
damsel, — from  the  Lauras  and  Sacnarissas 
down  to  the  Cloes  and  Jeannies,  —  we 
should,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sadlv  unpeople  our 
imaginations  of  many  a  bright  tenant  that 
poesy  has  lodged  there,  and  find,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  our  admiration  of  the 
&ith  and  fimcy  of  the  worshipper  increased 
by  our  discovery  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
idoL 

But,  whatever  of  its  first  romantic  im- 
pression the  personal  character  of  the  poet 
may,  fit>m  such  causes,  have  lost  in  the  cir^ 
cle  he  most  fi^uented,  this  disappointment 
of  the  imagination  was  £ar  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  fi^nk  social,  and  engaging 
qualities,  both  of  disposition  and  manner, 
which,  on  a  nearer  intercourse,  he  disclosed, 
as  well  as  by  that  entire  absence  of  any  lite- 
rary assumption  or  pedantry,  which  entitled 
him  fully  to  the  praise  bestowed  bv  Sprat 
upon  Cowley,  that  few  could  **  ever  discover 
he  was  a  great  poet  by  his  discourse."  While 
thus,  by  his  intimates,  and  those  who  had 
got,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  of  his 
rame,  he  was  seen  in  his  true  colours,  as  well 
of  weakness  as  of  amiableness,  on  strangers, 
and  such  as  were  out  of  this  inunediate 
circle,  the  spell  of  his  poetical  character  still 
continued  to  operate ;  and  the  fierce  gloom 
and  sternness  of  his  imaginary  personages 
were,  by  the  greater  number  of  them,  sup- 
posed to  belong,  not  only  as  regarded  mind, 
out  manners,  to  himself.  So  prevalent  and 
persevering  has  been  this  notion,  that,  in 
some  disquisitions  on  his  character  published 
since  his  death,  and  containing  otherwise 

1  Letters  «n  the  Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of  Lord 
Bjrron,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brjrdges,  Bart. 

s  **  Condnuas  aspectos  minus  rerendos  magoos  ho- 
mines &ciL*' 

*  The  onl  J  peculiarity  that  struck  me  on  those  occa. 
stons  was  the  uneasy  restlessness  which  he  seemed  to 
feel  in  wearing  a  hat,— an  article  of  dress  whidi,  Anom 
his  constant  use  of  a  carriage  while  in  England,  he  was 
almost  wholly  unaccustomed  to,  and  which,  after  that 
year,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  erer  seen  upon  him 
again.    Abroad,  ho  always  wore  a  kind  of  foraging  c^ 

4  [**  Such  painting  as  this  bespeaks  the  hand  of  a 
master ;  erery  touch  brings  out  character ;  and  we  feel 
assured  that  the  portrait  is  true  to  nature.    There  is 
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many  just  and  striking  views,  we  find,  in  the 
profened  portrait  drawn  of  him,  such  fea- 
tures as  the  following  : — **  Lord  Byroo  had 
a  stem,  direct,  severe  mind  :  a  sarcastic,  dis- 
dainful, gloomy  temper.  He  had  no  light 
svmpathv  with  heartless  cheerfidness — upon 
the  surmce  was  sourness,  discontent,  dis- 
pleasure, ill-wiU.  Beneath  all  this  weight 
of  cloud  and  darkness  ',"  &c  &c. 

Of  the  sort  of  double  aspect  which  he  thus 
presented,  as  viewed  by  the  world  and  by 
nis  fiiends,  he  was  himself  fully  aware  ;  and 
it  not  onl;^  amused  him,  but,  as  a  proof  of 
the  versadlity  of  his  powers,  flattered  his 
pride.     He  was,  indeed,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  by  no  means  insensible  or  inat- 
tentive to  the  effect  he  (Mt>duced  personally  , 
on  society  ;  and  thou^  the  brilliant  station 
he  had  attained,  since  the  commencement  | 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  made  not  the  | 
slightest  alteration  in  the  unaffectedness  of 
his  private  intercourse,  I  could  perceive,  I  I 
thoueht,  with    reference    to  the   external  ■ 
world,  some  slight  changes  in  his  condu(^ 
which  seemed  indicative  of  the  efiects  of  his  ' 
celebrity  upon  him.    Among  other  circum- 
stances, I  observed  that,  whether  from  shy- 
ness of  the  general  gaze,  or  fitMn  a  notion,  { 
like  Livy's,  that  men  of  eminence  should 
not  too  much  frmiiliarise  the  public  to  their  { 
persons  <,  he  avoided  showuig  himsdf  in 
the  mornings,  and  in  crowded  places,  much  ' 
more  than  was  his  custom  when  we  first 
became  acquainted*     The  preceding  year,  ' 
before  his  name  had  grown  **  so  rife  and  cele-  , 
brated,"  we  had  gone  together  to  the  exhi- 
bition at  Somerset  House,  and  other  such 
places  \  and  the  true  reason,  no  doubt,  of  , 
(lis  present  reserve,  in  abstaining  fix>m  all  I 
such  miscellaneous  haunts,  was  the  sensi-  | 
tiveness,  so  often  referred  to,  on  the  subject 
of  his  lameness, — a  feeling  which  the  cuii-  , 
osity  of  the  public  eye,  now  attracted  to  this  , 
infirmity  bv  his  fiune,  could  not  fail,  he  knew, 
to  put  ratner  painfully  to  the  prooifl  * 

Among  the  many  gay  hours  we  passed 
together  this  spring,  I  remember  particulariy 
the  wild  flow  of  his  spirits  one  evening. 


rindlcatioo  in  such  flree  and  fearless  friendship  which  Is 
inresistiUe,  and  we  lore  the  biographer  who,  by  simple 
and  undisguised  truth,  puts  down  Cslsdiood  till  its  toogoe 
dr<^  its  idle  Tenom  in  the  dust.  Strong  seme  and  tee 
sentiment  here  glow  in  every  line ;  love  for  the  *  poor 
inhatrftant  below  *  engenders  no  hatred  towards  the  ma- 
lignity that  would  tain  stir  and  disturb  his  very  shroad ; 
but  his  eulogist  is  serene,  in  the  conscious  pride  of  being 
privileged  to  confess  the  frailties  of  him  whose  character, 
in  spite  of  them  all.  was  stUl  noble  —nor  by  any  exagge- 
ration of  his  Tirtues,  any  more  than  of  his  Tkes,  would 
%etk  to  wrong  Byron  any  wh^e,  and 
Meutofall, 
Here  standing  bf  his  grave.*  '*—  WiLaoK.] 
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when  we  had  accompanied  Mr.  Rogers  home 
from  some  early  assembly,  and  when  Lord 
Byron,  who,  according  to  his  frequent  cus- 
tom, bad  not  dined  for  the  last  two  days, 
found  bis  hunger  no  longer  governable,  and 
<»Ued  aloud  for  **  something  to  eat."  Our 
repast, — of  his  own  choosing, — was  simple 
bread  and  cheese  ;  and  seldom  have  1  par- 
taken of  so  joyous  a  supper.  It  happened 
that  our  host  had  just  received  a  present- 
ation copv  of  a  volume  of  poems ',  written 
pfxMressedly  in  imitation  of  the  old  English 
writers,  and  containing,  like  many  of  these 
modeki,  a  good  deal  that  was  striking  and 
beautiful,  mixed  up  with  much  that  was  tri- 
fling, fantastic,  and  absurd.  In  our  mood, 
at  the  moment,  it  was  onlv  with  these  latter 
Qualities  that  either  Lorcl  Byron  or  I  felt 
disposed  to  indulge  ourselves  ;  and,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages,  we  found,  it  must  be 
owned,  abundant  matter  for  mirth.  In  vain 
did  Bir.  Rogers,  in  justice  to  the  author,  en- 
deavour to  direct  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  beauties  of  the  work  :  —  it  suited  better 
our  purpose  (as  is  too  oflen  the  case  with 
more  deliberate  critics)  to  pounce  only  on 
such  passages  as  ministered  to  the  laughing 
humour  that  possessed  us.  In  this  sort  of 
hunt  through  the  volume,  we  at  length  lighted 
on  the  discovery  that  our  host,  in  addition 

I  to  his  sincere  approbation  of  some  of  its 
contents,  had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude 
for  standing  by  its  author,  as  one  of  the 
poems  was  a  warm,  and,  I  need  not  add, 
well-deserved  pan^vric  on  himself.  We 
were,  however,  toolir  pone  in  nonsense  for 

I  even  this  eulogy,  in  which  we  both  so  hear- 

I  tily  agreed,  to  stop  us.  The  opening  line  of 
the  poem  was,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
"  When  Rogers  o*er  this  labour  bent  ;*'  and 

'  Lord  Byron  undertook  to  read  it  aloud  — 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  beyond  the 
first  two  words.  Our  laughter  had  now 
increased  to  such  a  pitch  that  nothing  could 
restrain  it  Two  or  three  times  he  began  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  words  **  When  Ro- 
gers *  passed  his  lips,  than  our  fit  burst  forth 

'  afiesh,  —  rill  even  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  with 
all  his  feeling  of  our  injustice,  found  it  im- 
possible not  to  join  us ;  and  we  were,  at 
last,  all  three,  in  such  a  state  of  inextinguish- 
able laughter,  that,  had  the  author  hunself 


'  [**  Poenu  oo  tereral  Occaiioiif ,  hj  Edward  Lord 
noriow/T 

'  He  here  aUodet  to  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Rogers's,  of  which 
I  hare  eUewbere  given  the  following  account:—"  The 
coovanj  consisted  but  of  Mr.  Sogers  himself.  Lord 
Bjrrao,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  writer  of  this  Memoir. 
Sheridan  knew  the  admiration  his  audience  felt  for  him : 
the  presence  of  the  young  poet.  In  particular,  seemed  to 
bring  back  his  own  youth  and  wit ;  and  the  deUils  he 
gare  of  hts  earlj  life  were  not  less  interesting  and  anl- 
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been  of  the  party,  I  question  much  whether 
he  could  have  resisted  the  infection. 

A  day  or  two  afler,  Lord  Byron  sent  me 
the  following :  — 

**  My  dear  Moore, 

"  *  When  Rogers  *  must  not  see  the  in- 
closed, which  I  send  for  your  perusal.  I 
am  ready  to  fix  any  day  you  like  for  our 
visit.  Was  not  Sheridan  good  upon  the 
whole  ?  The  *  Poulterer  *  was  the  first  and 
best.^ 

"  Ever  yours,  &c,'* 


'*  When  Thurlow  this  damn*d  nonsense  sent, 
(I  hope  I  am  not  violent), 
Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant, 

2. 

"  And  since  not  er'n  our  Rogers*  praise 
To  common  sfnse  his  thoughts  could  raise  - 
Wh J  would  they  let  him  print  hU  lays  ? 

3. 


**  To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant  —  O  ! 
Hennilda*s  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau  ; 

6. 
**  And  thus  to  ftimish  decent  lining. 
My  own  and  others*  bays  l*m  twining  — 
So,  genUe  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in." 

On  the  same  day  I  received  from  him  the 
following  additional  scraps.  The  lines  in 
italics  are  from  the  eulogy  that  provoked  bis 
waggish  comments. 

•'  TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

I. 
***  I  lay  my  hrandi  of  laurel  down,* 
••  Thou  *  lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down  !  * 

Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow ; 
And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own, 

Does  Refers  want  it  most,  or  thou  ? 
Keep  to  thyself  thy  withered  bough. 

Or  send  it  back  to  Dr.  Donne  -^ 
Were  Justice  done  to  both.  I  trow. 

He'd  hare  but  little,  and  thou  —  none. 


maUng  to  himself  than  delightAil  to  us.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  evening  that,  describing  to  us  the  poem 
which  Mr.  Whitbread  had  written,  and  sent  in,  among 
the  other  addresses  for  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  and  which,  like  the  rest,  turned  chiefly  on  allu- 
sions to  the  Phcenix,  he  said  —  *  But  Whitbread  made 
more  of  this  bird  than  any  of  them:— he  entered  into 
particulars,  and  described  iU  wings,  beak,  tall,  Ac. ;  —  in 
short,  it  was  a  poulterer**  description  of  a  Phosnix."— 
LifeqfSkeridam. 
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" '  Then  thus  to  form  ApolU/s  crown* 
**  A  crown  I  why,  twitt  it  bow  yoa  will. 
Thy  duplet  umit  be  foolscap  ctiU. 
When  next  yoa  rislt  Delphi's  town. 

Inquire  amongst  yoor  fdlow-lodgers, 
They'll  tell  you  Fhaebos  fare  his  crown. 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogeiv. 

3. 

"  •  Let  every  other  bring  kit  otim* 
**  When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried, 

And  owb  sent  to  Athens  as  wonders,w 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent*s  unmarried. 

Or  Lirerpool  weeps  o*er  his  blunders ; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel, 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir. 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel. 

And  thou  shalt  bare  plenty  to  spare." 

The  mention  which  he  makes  of  Sheridan 
in  the  note  just  cited  affords  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity of  producing,  from  one  of  his  Journals, 
some  particulars  which  he  has  noted  down 
respecting  this  extraordinary  man,  for  whose 
talents  he  entertained  the  most  unbounded 
admiration,  —  rating  him,  in  natural  powers, 
far  above  all  his  great  political  contem- 
poraries. 

"In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  fire- 
quently :  he  was  superb !  He  had  a  sort  of 
liking  for  me,  and  never  attacked  me,  at 
least  to  my  fiace,  and  he  did  every  body  else 
—  hig^  names,  and  wits,  and  orators,  some 
of  them  poets  also.  I  have  seen  him  cut  up 
Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de  Staiil,  annihilate 
Colman,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others 
(whose  names,  as  friends,  I  set  not  down) 
of  good  fiune  and  ability. 

**  The  last  time  I  met  him  was,  I  think, 
at  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote*8,  where  he  was  as 
quick  as  ever — no,  it  was  not  the  last 
tune ;  the  last  time  was  at  Douglas  Kin- 
naird's. 

**  I  have  met  him  in  all  places  and  parties, 
— at  Whitehall  with  the  Alelbournes,  at  the 
Marquis  of  Tavistock's,  at  Robins's  the 
auctioneer's,  at  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's,  at 
Sam  Rogers's, — in  short,  m  most  kinds  of 
company,  and  always  found  him  very  con- 
vivial and  delightful. 

"  I  have  seen  Sheridan  weep  two  or  three 
times.  It  may  be  that  he  was  maudlin ;  but 
this  only  renders  it  more  impressive,  for  who 
would  see 

•«  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expire  a  drircUcr  and  a  show  ? 

Once  I  saw  him  cry  at  Robins's  the  auc- 
tioneer's, af^er  a  splendid  dinner,  full  of 
creat  names  and  high  spirits.  I  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  next  to  Sheridan.  The 
occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  observation 


0— 


or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the  sturdiness 
of  the  Whigs  in  resistmg  office  and  keepipg 
to  their  principles :  Sheridan  turned  round : 
— *  Sir,  It  is  easy  for  my  Lord  O.  or  EariO. 
or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  H.  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  a  year,  some  of  it  either 
presently  derived,  or  Merited  in  sinecure  or 
acquisitions  fit>m  the  public  money,  to  boast 
of  their  patriotism  and  keep  idoof  from 
temptation;  but  they  do  not  know  from 
what  temptation  those  have  kept  aloof  who 
had  equal  pride,  at  least  equal  talents*  and 
not  unequal  passions,  and  nevertheless  knew 
not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  was 
to  have  a  shilling  of  their  own.'  And  in 
saymg  this  he  wept. 

"  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say, 
'  that  he  never  had  a  shilling  of  his  own.' 
To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to  extract  a  good 
manv  of  other  people's. 

''In  1S15,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  my 
lawyer  in  Chancery  Lane ;  he  was  with  Sh&- 
ridim.  After  mutual  greetings,  &c^  Sheridan 
retired  first.  Before  recurring  to  my  own 
business,  I  could  not  help  inquiring  ikat  of 
Sheridan.  '  Oh,'  replied  the  attorney, '  the 
usual  thins  I  to  stave  off  an  action  fix>m  his 
wine-mercnant,  my  client.'  —  *  Well,'  said  I, 

*  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?' — *  Nothing 
at  sXi  for  the  present,'  said  he :  '  would  you 
have  us  proceed  against  old  Sherry  ?  what 
would  be  the  use  of  it  ?'  and  here  he  b^an 
laughing,  and  going  over  Sheridan's  good 
gifts  of  conversation. 

''Now,  fit>m  personal  experience,  I  can 
vouch  that  my  attorney  is  by  no  means  the 
tenderest  of  men,  or  particularly  accesable 
to  any  kind  of  impression  out  of  the  statute 
or  record ;  and  yet  Sheridan,  in  half  an 
hour,  had  found  the  way  to  soften  and 
seduce  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  almost 
think  he  would  have  thrown  his  client  (an 
honest  man,  with  all  the  laws,  and  some 
justice,  on  his  side)  out  of  the  window,  had 
he  come  in  at  the  moment. 

"  Such  was  Sheridan  I  he  could  soften  an 
attorney!  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
since  the  days  of  Orpheus. 

"  One  day  I  saw  him  take  up  his  own 

*  Monody  on  Garrick.*  He  lighted  upon  the 
Dedication  to  the  Dowager  Lady  S^cer. 
On  seeing  it,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  that  it  must  be  a  forgerjr,  that  he 
had  never  dedicated  any  thing  of  his  to  such 
a  d — d  canting,'  &c.  &c.  &c.  — -and  so  went 
on  for  half  an  hour  abusing  his  own  dedi- 
cation, or  at  least  the  object  of  it.  If  all 
writers  were  equally  sincere,  it  would  be 
ludicrous. 

''  He  told  me  that,  on  die  night  of  the 
grand  success  of  his  School  for  Scandal,  he 
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was  knocked  down  and  put  into  the  watch- 
Iiouse  for  making  a  row  in  the  street,  and 
being  foimd  intoxicated  by  the  watchmen. 

•*  When  dying,  he  was  requested  to  un- 
dergo 'an  operation.*  He  replied,  that  he 
had  abeady  submitted  to  two,  which  were 
enough  for  one  man's  lifetime.  Bein^  asked 
what  they  were,  he  answered, '  havmg  his 
hair  cut,  and  sitting  for  his  picture.' 

**  I  have  met  George  Colman  occasionally, 
and  thought  him  extremely  pleasant  and 
conviviaL  Sheridan's  humour,  or  rather 
wit,  was  always  saturnine,  and  sometimes 
savage ;  he  never  lauded,  (at  least  that  / 
saw,  and  I  watched  hun,)  but  Colman  did. 
If  I  had  to  choote,  and  could  not  have  both 
at  a  time,  I  should  say, '  Let  me  be^  the 
evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with 
Colman.'  Sheridan  for  dinner,  Cohnan  for 
sapper;  Sheridan  for  claret  or  port,  but 
Colman  for  every  thing,  from  the  madeira 
ind  champagne  at  dinner,  the  claret  with  a 
kyer  K^port  between  the  glasses,  up  to  the 
punch  of  the  night,  and  down  to  the  grog, 
or  gin  and  water,  of  daybreak  ;  —  all  these 
I  have  threaded  with  both  the  same.  She- 
ridan was  a  grenadier  company  of  life  guards, 
but  Colman  a  whole  raiment  —  of  light  m- 
fantnfy  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Byron  be- 
came acquainted  (and,  I  r^et  to  have  to 
add,  partly  through  my  means)  with  Mr. 
Leigh  ILmt,  the  editor  of  a  well-known 
weddy  Journal,  the  Examiner.  This  gen- 
tleman I  had  myself  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  in  the  year  1811,  and,  in  common  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  public,  entertained  a 
sincere  admiration  of  his  talents  and  courage 
as  a  journalist.  The  interest  I  took  in  hun 
personally  had  been  recently  much  increased 
by  the  manly  spirit  which  he  had  displayed 
throughout  a  prosecution  instituted  against 
himself  and  his  brother,  for  a  libel  that  had 
appeared  in  their  paper  on  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  both 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  It 
win  be  recollected  that  there  existed  among 
the  Whig  party,  at  this  period,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  indignation  at  the  late  defection  from 
themselves  and  their  princ^les  of  the  illus- 
trious personage  who  had  been  so  long 
looked  up  to  as  the  firiend  and  patron  of 
both.  Being  myself,  at  the  time,  warmly  — 
perhaps  intemperately  —  under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling,  I  regarded  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Hunt  with  more  ths^  common  interest,  and, 
immediately  on  my  arrival  in  town,  paid  him 
a  visit  in  nis  prison.  On  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  soon  after,  to  Lord  Byron, 
and  describing  my  surprise  at  the  sort  of 


luxurious  comforts  with  which  I  had  found 
the  "  wit  in  the  dungeon"  surrounded, —  his 
trellised  flower-garden  without,  and  his 
books,  busts,  pictures,  and  piano-forte  within, 
—  the  noble  poet,  whose  political  view  of 
the  case  coincided  entirely  with  my  own, 
expressed  a  strong  wish  to  pay  a  similar 
tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  accord- 
ingly, a  day  or  two  after,  we  proceeded  for 
that  purpose  to  the  prison.  The  intro- 
duction which  then  took  place  was  soon 
followed  by  a  request  from  Mr.  Hunt  that 
we  would  dine  with  him ;  and  the  noble 
poet  having  good-naturedly  accepted  the 
mvitation,  Horsemonger  Lane  gaol  had,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1813,  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving Lord  Byron,  as  a  guest,  within  its 
wallsi 

On  the  morning  of  our  first  visit  to  the  jour- 
nalist, I  received  fit>m  Lord  Byron  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  written,  it  will  be  perceived, 
the  night  before : — 

"  May  19. 1813. 
«•  Ob  jroa,  who  In  all  names  can  tkkle  Uie  town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown,~ 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  moct  brag. 
Your  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Twopenny  Post  Bag; 

♦  •  •  • 

But  now  to  my  letter —to  yourt  'tis  an  answer  ~ 
To-morrow  be  with  mo,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir. 
All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  spunge  on 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon— 
Pray  Phori:>us  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace  \ 
I  suppose  that  to-night  you're  engaged  with  some 

codgers. 
And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  hare  deserted  Sam  Rogers ; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  death  got. 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Heathcota. 
But  to-morrow  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Scurra, 
And  you'll  be  Catullus,  the  Begent  Mamurra."  ^ 

"  Dear  M. —  having  got  thus  far,  I  am  in^ 
terrupted  by  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦.  10  o'clock. 

"Half-past  11.  ♦♦♦♦is  gone.  I  must 
dress  for  Lady  Heathcote*s.  —  Addio." 

Our  day  in  the  prison  was,  if  not  agree- 
able, at  least  novel  and  odd.  I  had,  for 
Lord  Byron*s  sake,  stipulated  with  our  host 
beforehand,  that  the  party  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  confined  to  ourselves; 
and,  as  far  as  regarded  dinner,  my  wishes 
had  been  attended  to ; — there  being  present, 
besides  a  member  or  two  of  Mr.  Hunt*s  own 
fiimily,  no  other  stranger,  that  I  can  recol- 
lect, but  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  ingenious  trans> 
lator  of  Aristophanes.  Soon  after  dinner, 
however,  there  dropped  in  some  of  our 
host's  literary  fiiends,  who,  beine  utter 
strangers  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself,  rather 
disturbed  the  ease  mto  which  we  were  aU 


I  [See  Works,  p.  &6&  note  2.] 
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settling.  Among  these,  I  remember,  was 
Mr.  John  Scott,  —  the  writer,  afterwards,  of 
some  severe  attacks  on  Lord  Byron ;  and  it 
is  painful  to  think  that,  among  the  persons 
then  assembled  round  the  poet,  there  should 
have  been  one  so  soon  to  step  forth  the 
assailant  of  his  living  fame,  while  another, 
less  manful,  was  to  reserve  the  cool  venom 
for  his  grave. ' 

On  the  2d  of  June,  in  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  made  his  third 
and  last  appearance  as  an  orator,  in  that 
assembly.  In  his  way  home  from  the  House 
that  day,  he  called,  I  remember,  at  my  lodg- 
ings, and  found  me  dressmg  in  a  very  great 
hurry  for  dinner.  He  was,  I  recollect,  in  a 
state  of  most  humorous  exaltation  afler  his 
display,  and,  while  I  hastily  went  on  with 
my  task  in  the  dressing-room,  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  adjoining  chamber, 
spouting  forth  for  me,  in  a  sort  of  mock 
heroic  voice,  detached  sentences  of  the 
speech  he  had  just  been  delivering.  "  I  told 
them,"  he  said,  ^*  that  it  was  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Constitution  —  that,  if  such 
things  were  permitted,  there  was  an  end  of 

English  freedom **  —  "But   what  was 

this  dreadful  grievance?**  I  asked,  inter- 
rupting him  in  nis  eloquence.  —  **  The  griev- 
ance ?"  he  repeated,  pausing  as  if  to  consider 
—  "Oh,  that  I  forget. '[^  It  Is  impossible, 
of  course  to  convev  an  idea  of  the  dramatic 
humour  with  whicn  he  gave  effect  to  these 
words ;  but  his  look  and  manner  on  such 
occasions  were  irresistibly  comic ;  and  it 
was,  indeed,  rather  in  such  turns  of  fun  and 
oddity,  than  in  any  more  elaborate  exhibition 
of  wit,  that  the  pleasantry  of  his  conversa- 
tion consisted. 

Though  it  is  evident  that,  afler  the  bril- 
liant success  of  Childe  Harold,  he  had  ceased 
to  think  of  Parliament  as  an  arena  of  am- 
bition, yet,  as  a  field  for  observation,  we 

1  C"  We  remember,  when,  on  that  fatal  leparation,  the 
aoul  of  the  poet  waa  *  wrenched  with  a  woefkil  agonjr ,' 
how  tome  of  these  scribbler*  turned  round  to  sting  the 
feet  from  which  they  had  been  pItifUIly  proud  to  lick  the 
dust.    Of  all  such,  not  one  darted  forth  a  more  poisonous 

I  fisng  than  the  Infatuated  person  who.  In  Mr.  Moore**  too 
mild  expression,  *  stepped  forth  the  assailant  of  his  living 
fiune.'  Leigh  Hunt,  he  says,  was  *  less  manlVtl*  than  John 
Scott.  That  we  deny.  There  could  be  nothing  manly 
—there  must  have  been  everything  unmanly^  In  bit- 
terly abusing  Byron  at  that  cruel  crisis  of  his  life.  Scott 
did  so — and,  forsooth,  as  a  champion  of  the  morality,  the 
religion  of  the  land  1  He  wrote  of  Byron  as  if  he  had 
been  a  felon :  and  condemned  him  as  flrom  the  Judgment- 
teat.    Years  afterwards,  he  had  the  effi-ontery  to  seek 

I  out  Byron  in  a  foreign  land,  and  was  not  unkindly  re- 
ceived by  the  noble  being,  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  tra- 
duced. In  all  this  we  can  see  nothing  *  more  maniUl,* 
than  In  Hunt's  reservation  of  his  cool  venom  for  Byron's 
israTa."— WiLsoM,  18S0.] 


II 


may  take  for  gmnted  it  was  not  unstudied 
by  him.  To  a  mind  of  such  quick  and  various 
views,  every  place  and  pursuit  presented 
some  aspect  of  interest ;  and  whetner  in  the 
ball-room,  the  boxing-school,  or  the  senate, 
all  must  have  been,  bv  genius  like  his, 
turned  to  profit  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  recollections  and  impressions  which  I 
find  recorded  by  himself  of  his  short  parlia- 
mentary career :  — 

"  I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  ful- 
filled my  ideal  of  an  orator.  Grattan  would 
have  been  near  it,  but  for  his  harlequin 
delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard.  Fox  but 
once,  and  then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater, 
which  to  me  seems  as  different  from  an 
orator  as  an  improvisatore,  or  a  versifier, 
firom  a  poet.  Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not 
oratory.  Canning  is  sometimes  very  like 
one.  Windham  I  did  not  admire,  though  all 
the  world  did ;  it  seemed  sad  sophistry.  ^ 
Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  bad 
taste  and  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong,  and 
English.  Holland  is  impressive  firom  sense 
and  sincerity.  Lord  Lauasdowne  good,  but 
still  a  debater  only.  Grenville  I  Ime  vastly, 
if  he  would  prune  his  speeches  down  to  an 
hour's  delivery.  Burdett  is  sweet  and  sil- 
very as  Belial  himself,  and  I  think  the 
featest  favourite  in  Pandemonium  ;  at  least 
always  heard  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  ministerial  devilry  praise  his  speeches  up 
stairs,  and  run  down  from  Bellamy's  when 
he  was  upon  his  1^.  I  heard  Bob  Milnes 
make  his  second  speech ;  it  made  no  im- 
pression. I  like  Ward  —  studied,  but  keen, 
and  sometimes  eloquent.  Peel,  my  school 
and  form  fellow  (we  sat  within  two  of  eadi 
other),  strange  to  say,  I  have  never  heard, 
though  I  often  wished  to  do  so ;  but,  fix>m 
what  I  remember  of  him  at  Harrow,  he  is^ 
or  should  be,  among  the  best  of  them.  Now 
I  do  not  admire  Mr.  Wilberforce's  speaking ; 


fe?^ 


s  His  speech  was  on  presenting  a  petition  from  M^}or 
Cartwright.  [It  will  be  found  among  the  MiscelkiDeous 
Pieces  at  the  end  of  this  volume.] 

*  [**  Windham,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ^was  an 
indiscreet  debater,  who  sacrificed  his  interest  as  a  state*- 
man  to  his  momentary  feelings  as  an  orator.  For  the 
sake  of  a  new  subtlety  or  a  forcible  phrase,  he  was  content 
to  utter  what  loaded  hhn  with  permanent  unpopularity : 
his  logical  propensity  led  him  always  to  extreme  conse- 
quences ;  and  he  expressed  his  opinions  so  strongly,  that 
they  seemed  to  furnish  the  most  strikinie  examples  ot 
political  inconsistency:  though,  if  prudence  had  limited 
his  logic  and  mitigated  his  expressions,  they  would  hare 
been  acknowledged  to  be  no  more  than  those  riewt  of 
difllerent  sides  of  an  object,  which,  in  the  changes  of 
politics,  must  present  themselves  to  the  mindof  a  states- 
man.'*—Xf/r,  vol.  11.  p.  G0.3 
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It  is  nothing  but  a  flow  of  words  — '  words, 
words,  alone.* 

"  I  doubt  greatly  if  the  English  have  any  elo- 
quence, properly  so  called ;  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Irish  had  a  great  deal,  and 
that  the  French  will  have,  and  have  had  in 
Blirabeau.  Lord  Chatham  and  Burke  are 
the  nearest  approaches  to  orators  in  England. 
I  don*t  know  what  Erskine  may  have  been 
at  the  bar  J  but  in  the  House  I  wish  him  at 
the  bar  once  more.  Lauderdale  is  shrill, 
and  Scotch,  and  acute. 

**  But  amongst  all  these,  good,  bad,  and 
indiflerent,  I  never  heard  the  speech  which 
was  not  too  long  for  the  auditors,  and  not 
very  intelligible,  except  here  and  there.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  grand  deception,  and  as 
tedious  and  tiresome  as  may  be  to  dlose  who 
must  be  often  present.  I  heard  Sheridan 
only  once*  and  that  briefljr,  but  I  liked  his 
voice,  his  manner,  and  ms  wit :  and  he  is 
the  only  one  of  them  I  ever  wished  to  hear 
at  greater  length. 

**  The  impression  of  Parliament  upon  me 
was,  that  its  members  are  not  formidable  as 
speaAen,  but  very  much  so  as  an  aucUence  ; 
because  in  so  numerous  a  body  there  may 
be  little  eloouence,  (after  all,  there  were  but 
two  thorougn  orators  in  all  antiquity,  and  I 
suspect  still  fewer  in  modern  times,)  but 
there  must  be  a  leaven  of  thought  and  good 
sense  sufficient  to  make  them  know  what 
is  right,  though  they  can't  express  it  nobly. 

**Uome  Tooke  and  Roscoe  both  are 
said  to  have  declared  that  they  left  Parlia^. 
ment  with  a  higher  opinion  of  its  aggr^te 
integrity  and  abilities  than  that  wi£^  which 
they  entered  it.  The  general  amount  of 
both  in  most  P&rliaments  is  probably  about 
the  same,  as  also  the  number  of  xpeff^^x  and 
their  talent.  I  except  oratort,  of  course, 
because  they  are  things  of  a^es,  and  not  of 
septennial  or  triennisi  re-unions.  Neither 
House  ever  struck  me  with  more  awe  or  re- 
spect than  the  same  number  of  Turks  in  a 
(uvan,  or  of  Methodists  in  a  bam,  would 
have  done.  Whatever  diffidence  or  ner- 
vousness I  felt  (and  I  felt  both,  in  a  great 
degree)  arose  from  the  number  rather  than 
the  quality  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  thought 
rather  of  the  public  without  than  the  persons 


>  [Mr.  Courtenay  was  a  naHve  of  Ireland,  trat  de- 
MciMled  from  a  branch  of  the  noble  Devonshire  (kmllj  of 
Chat  name.  He  was  the  Inthnate  fHend  of  Boswell, 
and  a  memlxtr  of  the  Literary  Club.  In  1786,  he  pub- 
Hshcd  a  *•  Poetical  Reriew  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Character  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;*'  and  fo  1793.  **  A  Poetical  and 
PhflosopUcal  Essay  on  the  French  Berolution,  addressed 
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within, — knowing  (as  all  know)  that  Cicero 
himself,  and  probably  the  Messiah,  could 
never  have  altered  the  vote  of  a  single  lord 
of  the  bedchamber,  or  bishop.  I  thought 
our  House  dull,  but  the  other  animating 
enough  upon  great  days. 

**  I  have  heard  that  when  Grattan  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  English  Commons,  it 
was  for  some  minutes  doubtful  whether  to 
laugh  at  or  cheer  him.  The  deb&t  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Flood,  had  been  a  complete  failure, 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances.  But 
when  the  ministerial  part  of  our  senators  had 
watched  Pitt  (their  thermometer)  for  the 
cue,  and  saw  him  nod  repeatedly  lus  stately 
nod  of  approbation,  they  took  the  hint  from 
their  huntsman,  and  broke  out  into  the  most 
rapturous  cheers.  Grattan's  speech,  indeed, 
deserved  them  ;  it  was  a  chef-d'ouvre,  I  did 
not  hear  that  speech  of  his  (being  then  at 
Harrow),  but  heard  most  of  his  others  on  the 
same  question — also  that  on  the  war  of  1815. 
I  differed  from  his  opinions  on  the  latter 
question,  but  coincided  in  the  general  admir- 
ation of  his  eloquence. 

"  When  I  met  old  Courtenay,  the  orator, 
at  Rogers's  the  poet's,  in  1811-12,  I  was 
much  taken  with  the  portly  remains  of  his 
fine  figure,  and  the  still  acute  quickness  of 
his  conversation. »  It  was  he  who  silenced 
Flood  in  tlie  English  House  by  a  crushing 
reply  to  a  hasty  deb&t  of  the  rival  of  Grattan 
in  Ireland.  I  asked  Courtenay  (for  I  like 
to  trace  motives)  if  he  had  not  some  per- 
sonal provocation  ;  for  the  acrimony  of  his 
answer  seemed  to  me,  as  I  read  it,  to  involve 
it.  Courtenay  said  '  he  had  ;  that,  when  in 
Ireland  (being  an  Irishman),  at  the  bar  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Flood  had 
made  a  personal  and  unfair  attack  upon  Ann- 
telf,  who,  not  being  a  member  of  that  House, 
could  not  defend  himself,  and  that  some 
yeara  afterwards  the  opportunity  of  retort 
offering  in  the  English  Parliament,  he  could 
not  resist  it.'  He  certainly  repaid  Flood 
with  interest,  for  Flood  never  made  any 
figure,  and  only  a  speech  or  two  afterwards, 
in  the  English' House  of  Commons.  1  must 
except,  however,  his  speech  on  Reform  in 
1790,  which  Fox  called  *the  best  he  ever 
heard  upon  that  subject.' " 


to  Mr.  Burke.**  He  died  in  1816,attheageof  serenty- 
four.  "  He  was,**  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  **  a  man  of 
fine  talents  and  of  rarious  accomplishments,  which  ren- 
dered his  conTersation  agreeable,  as  his  good  nature  and 
kind  heart  obtained  for  him  the  attachment  of  many  ex- 
cellent  IHends :  bat,  from  his  speeches  in  parliament, 
strangers  mistook  him  for  a  jester  by  profession.**] 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
1813. 

DESIGN  OF  TISITING  SICILY. — LETTEE   TO 
MR.  6IFFORD,  THA2CKING  HIM  FOR  ADTICE 

I         OX     RELIGIOUS     TOPICS. MADAME     DE 

I         STAEU PROJECTED    VOYAGE    TO     THE 

EAST.  —  ANECDOTES. — ADDITIONS  TO  THE 
!         GIAOUR. COOKE,    THE    ACTOR. TRA- 
VELLING   PROJECTS. ABYSSINIA.  —  LU- 

CIEN     BUONAPARTE'S     CHARLEMAGNE. 

LETTER  FROM  ALI  PACHA  —  AND  TO 
MR.  SOUTBEY.  IMPROMPTU.  —  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  MR.CURRAN. — COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 

For  some  dme  he  had  entertained  thou^ts 
of  going  again  abroad ;  and  it  appeared, 
indeed,  to  &  a  sort  of  relief  to  him,  when- 
ever he  felt  melancholy  or  harassed,  to  turn 
to  the  freedom  and  solitude  of  a  life  of 
travel  as  his  resource.  During  the  depression 
of  spirits  which  he  laboured  under,  while 
printing  Childe  Harold,  "  he  would  fre- 
quently,** says  Mr.  Dallas,  **  talk  of  selling 
Newst^td,  and  of  going  to  reside  at  Naxos, 
in  the  Grecian  Arc&pdago,  —  to  adopt  the 
eastern  costume  and  customs,  and  to  pass 
his  time  in  studying  the  Oriental  languages 
and  literature."  The  excitement  of  the 
triumph  that  soon  after  ensued,  and  the  suc- 
cess which,  in  other  pursuits  besides  those 
of  literature,  attended  him,  again  diverted  his 
thoughts  from  these  migratory  projects.  But 
the  roving  fit  soon  returned  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  William 
Bankes,  that  he  looked  forward  to  finding 
himself,  in  the  course  of  this  spring,  among 
the  mountains  of  his  beloved  Greece  once 
more.  For  a  time,  this  plan  was  exchanged 
for  the  more  social  project  of  accompanymg 
his  friends,  the  &mily  of  Lord  Oxford,  to 
Sicily ;  and  it  was  while  engaged  in  his 
preparatives  for  this  expedition  mat  the  an- 
nexed letters  were  written. 

Lkttm  121.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Maidenhead,  June  13. 1818. 

•*  I  have  read  the  *  Strictures,'  which  are 
just  enough,  and  not  ^ssly  abusive,  in  very 
fair  couplets.     There  is  a  note  against  Mas- 


*  In  an  article  on  this  Satire  (written  for  Cumberland's 
Review,  but  nerer  printed)  by  that  most  amiable  man 
and  excellent  poet,  the  late  Rer.  William  Crowe,  the 
incongruity  of  these  metaphors  is  thus  noticed:  — 
**  Within  the  space  of  three  or  four  couplets,  he  trans- 
forms a  man  into  as  many  dUferent  animals.  Allow  him 
but  the  compass  of  tliree  lines,  and  he  will  metamorphose 


sinser  near  the  end,  and  one  cannot  quarrd 
wiu  one's  company,  at  any  rate.  The  author 
detects  some  incoDgmous  figures  in  a  passage 
of  En^ish  Bards,  p^e  23.,  but  which  cdHtion 
1  do  not  know.  In  the  tole  copy  in  your 
possession  —  I  mean  the./^  edition — yon 
may  make  these  alterations,  that  I  may  prcSt 
(though  a  little  too  late)  by  his  remarks  : — 
For  '  keiMsk  mstinct,*  substitute  'brutal  in- 
stinct ;'  '  harpies*  alter  to  ^fehns  ;*  and  for 
'  blood-hounds*  write  *  hell-hounds.  *  Jhese 
be  •  very  bitter  words,  by  my  troth,*  and  the 
alterations  not  much  sweeter ;  but  as  1  shall 
not  publish  the  thing,  they  can  do  no  harm, 
but  are  a  satisfiurtion  to  me  in  the  waj  of 
amendment.  The  passage  is  only  twelve 
lines. 

**  You  do  not  answer  me  about  H.*s  book ; 
I  want  to  write  to  him,  and  not  to  say  any 
thing  unpleasing.  If  you  direct  to  Post 
Office,  Portsmouth,  till  cd/n/  for,  I  will  send 
and  receive  your  letter.  You  never  told  me 
of  the  forthcoming  critique  on  Columbus, 
which  is  not  too  &ir ;  and  I  do  not  think  jus- 
tice quite  done,  to  the  '  Pleasures,*  which 
surely  entitle  the  author  to  a  higher  rank 
than  that  assigned  him  in  the  Quarterly. 
But  I  must  not  cavil  at  the  decisions  of  the 
hwmble  mfdSblei  ;  and  the  article  is  very  wdl 
written.  The  general  horror  of  *  fragments* 
makes  me  tremulous  for  '  The  GiadUr  ;'  but 
you  would  publish  it  —  I  presume,  by  this 
time,  to  your  repentance.  But  as  I  consented, 
whatever  be  its  fate,  I  won't  now  quarrel 
with  you,  even  though  I  detect  it  in  my 
pastry  ;  but  I  shall  not  open  a  pie  without 
apprdiension  for  some  weeks. 

^  The  books  which  may  be  marked  G.  O. 
I  will  carry  out.  Do  you  know  Clarke*s  Nau- 
firag^?  I  am  told  that  he  asserts  the/rif  vo- 
lume of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  written  by  the 
first  Lord  Oxford,  when  in  the  Tower,  and 
given  by  him  to  Defoe ;  if  trucitisa  curious 
anecdote.  Have  you  got  back  Lord  Brooke's 
MS.?  and  what  does  Heber  say  of  it? 
Write  to  me  at  Portsmouth. 

"  Ever  yours,  &c. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  June  18. 161S. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Will  you  forward  the  enclosed  answer 
to  the  kindest  letter  I  ever  received  in  my 


him  from  a  wolf  into  a  harpy,  and  in  three  more  he  will 
make  him  a  bloodhound.** 

There  are  also  in  this  MS.  critique  some  curious  in- 
stances of  oversight  or  ignorance  adduced  from  the 
Satire ;  such  as  "  FiMk  flrom  Helium**'-**  Attie flowen 
Aomiam  odours  breathe,**  ftc.  tec. 
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life,  my  sense  of  which  I  can  neither  express 
to  Mr.Gifibrd  himself  nor  to  any  one  else? 
"  Ever  yours, 

Lsrm  19S.    TO  W.  GIFFORD.  ESQ. 

«« June  18. 1813. 
-  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  feel  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  write  to 
you  at  all  —  still  more  to  thank  you  as  I 
ought.  If  you  knew  the  yeneradon  with 
which  I  have  ever  regarded  you,  long  before 
I  had  the  most  distant  prospect  of  becommg 
your  acquaintance,  literary  or  personal,  my 
embarrassment  would  not  surprise  you. 

"  Any  suggestion  of  yours,  even  were  it 
conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of  the 
text  of  the  Baviad,  or  a  Monk  Mason  note 
in  Massinger,  would  have  been  obeyed ;  I 
should  have  endeavoured  to  improve  myself 
by  your  censure :  judge  then  if  I  should  be 
less  willing  to  profit  by  your  kindness.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  bandy  compliments  with  my 
elders  and  my  betters :  I  receive  your  ap- 
probation with  gratitude,  and  will  not  return 
mv  brass  for  your  gold  by  expressing  more 
fully  those  sentiments  of  admiration,  which, 
however  sincere,  would,  I  know,  be  unwel- 
come. 

"To  your  advice  on  religious  topics,  I 
shall  equally  attend.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
wiU  be  by  avoiding  them  altogether.  The 
already  published  objectionable  passages 
have  been  much  commented  upon,  but  cer- 
tainly have  been  rather  strondy  interpreted. 
I  am  no  b%ot  to  infidelity,  and  did  not  expect 
that,  because  I  doubted  the  immortality  of 
man,  I  should  be  charged  with  denying  the 
existence  of  a  God.  It  was  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  ourselves  and  our  worlds 
when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  mighty 
whole,  of  which  it  is  an  atom,  that  first  led  me 
to  imagine  that  our  pretensions  to  eternity 
m^t  be  over-rated. 

"This,  and  being  early  disgusted  with 
a  Cdvinistic  Scotch  school,  where  I  was 
cudgelled  to  church  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
mv  Life,  afflicted  me  with  this  malady ;  for, 
after  dl,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  disease  of  the 

1  The  remainder  of  tbli  letter,  it  appears,  lias  been 

*  ['*  And  ah !  what  verse  can  grace  thy  stately  mien. 
Guide  of  the  world,  preferment's  golden  queen, 
Neper's  &ir  daughter,  Stael  the  Epicene  I 
Pain  woold  the  Muse— bat  ah  1  she  dares  no  more, 
A  rooomAiI  Toice  from  lone  Guiana's  shore. 
Sad  Quatremer,  the  bold  presumption  checks, 
ForUd  to  quesUon  thy  ambigturas  sex. 
**  These  lines  contain  the  secret  history  of  Quatremer  de 
Qulney's  deportation.    He  presumed,  in  the  council  of 
flve-hondred,  to  arraign  Madame  de  Stael's  conduct,  and 
eren  to  hint  adoubt  of  her  sex.    He  was  sent  to  Gulajaa.** 
«  Catmim^i  New  MoraUiy.'\ 


& 


mind  as  much  as  other  kinds  of  hypochon- 
dria.'*»« 


Lettbe  123.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  June  22.  1813. 

"Yesterday  I  dined  in  company  with*** 
[Stael,]  the 'Epicene V  whose  politics  are 
sadly  changed.  She  is  for  the  Lord  of  Israel 
and  the  Lord  of  Liverpool — a  vile  antithesis 
of  a  Methodist  and  a  Tory — talks  of  nothing 
but  devotion  and  the  ministry,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, expects  that  God  and  the  govern- 
ment will  help  her  to  a  pension. 

"  Murray,  the  avaJi  of  publishers,  the  Anak 
of  stationers,  has  a  design  upon  you  in  the 
paper  tine.  He  wants  you  to  become  the 
staple  and  stipendiary  editor  of  a  periodicsd 
work.  What  say  you  ?  Will  you  be  bound, 
like  *Kit  Smart,  to  write  for  ninety-nine 
vears  in  the  Universal  Visitor  P"^  Senously, 
he  talks  of  hundreds  a  year,  and  —  though  I 
hate  prating  of  the  be^;arly  elements  —  his 
proposal  may  be  to  your  honour  and  profit, 
and,  I  am  very  sure,  will  be  to  our  pleasure. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  *  friend- 
ship.' I  never  was  in  fiiendship  but  once, 
in  my  nineteenth  year,  and  then  it  gave  me 
as  much  trouble  as  love.  I  am  amiid,  as 
Whitbread's  sire  said  to  the  king,  when  he 
wanted  to  knight  him,  that  I  am  *  too  old^  ;' 
but,  nevertheless,  no  one  wishes  you  more 
friends,  feme,  and  felicity,  than, 

"  Yours,  &c." 

Having  relinquished  his  design  of  ac- 
companymg  the  Oxfords  to  Sicily,  he  again 
thought  of  the  East,  as  will  be  seen  b^  the 
following  letters,  and  proceeded  so  far  m  his 
preparations  for  tiie  voyage  as  to  purchase 
of  Love,  the  jeweller,  of  Old  Bond  Street, 
about  a  dozen  snuff-boxes,  as  presents  for 
some  of  his  old  Turkish  acquaintances. 

Lbttbb  124.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  4.  Benedictine  Street,  St.  James's,  July  8. 1818. 

"  I  presume  by  your  silence  that  I  have 

blundered  into  something  noxious  in  my  re- 


3  ['*  Old  Gardner  the  bookseller  employed  Rolt  and 
Smart,  to  write  the  Universal  Visitor.  There  was  a 
formal  agreement,  which  Allen  the  printer  saw.  They 
were  botmd  to  write  nothing  else,  were  to  hare  a  tliird  c^ 
the  profits,  and  the  contract  was  for  ninety-nine  years." 
—  Dr.  Johnson  :  Bonpell^  voL  t.  p.  288.] 

4  ["  But  first  the  monarch,  so  polite, 

Aslied  Mr.  Whitbread  if  he'd  be  a  linight  ? 

Unwilling  hi  the  list  to  be  enrolled, 
Whitbread  contonplated  the  knights  of  Peg, 
Then  to  his  generous  sovereign  made  a  leg. 

And  said, '  He  was  afraid  he  was  too  old,* "  &c. 
Peter  PindarJl 
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ply  to  your  letter,  for  tlie  which  I  beg  leave 
to  send  beforehand  a  sweeping  apolog}% 
which  you  may  apply  to  any,  or  all,  parts 
of  that  unfortunate  epistle.  If  I  err  in 
my  conjectiu-e,  I  expect  the  like  from  you, 
in  putting  our  correspondence  so  long  in 
quarantine.  God  he  knows  what  I  have 
said  ;  but  he  abo  knows  (if  he  is  not  as  in- 
different to  mortals  as  the  nonchalant  deities 
of  Lucretius),  that  you  are  the  last  person  I 
want  to  offend.  So,  if  I  have,  — why  the 
devil  don't  you  say  it  at  once,  and  expecto- 
rate your  spleen  ? 

"  Rogers  is  out  of  town  with  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  hath  published  an  Essay  against 
Suicide  >,  which,  I  presume,  will  ms»e  some- 
body shoot  himself; — as  a  sermon  by 
Blinkensop,  in  proof  o^  Christianity,  sent  a 
hitherto  most  orthodox  acquaintance  of 
mine  out  of  a  chapel  of  ease  a  perfect  atheist. 
Have  you  found  or  founded  a  residence 
yet  ?  and  have  you  begun  or  finished  a 
poem  ?  If  you  won't  tell  me  what  /  have 
done,  pray  say  what  you  have  done,  or  left 
undone,  yourself.  I  am  still  in  equipment 
for  voyaging,  and  anxious  to  hear  from,  or 
of,  you  before  I  go,  which  anxiety  vou  should 
remove  more  re^ily,  as  you  thmk  I  sha'n't 
cogitate  about  you  afterwards.  I  shall  give 
the  lie  to  that  calunmy  by  fifty  foreign  letters, 
particularly  fi*om  any  place  where  the  plague 
is  rife,  —  without  a  drop  of  vinegar  or  a 
whiff  of  sulphur  to  save  you  from  infection. 

**  The  Oxfords  have  sailed  almost  a  fort- 
night, and  my  sister  is  in  town,  which  is  a 
great  comfort, — for,  never  having  been  much 
together,  we  are  naturally  more  attached  to 
each  other.  I  presume  the  illuminations 
have  conflagrated  to  Derby  (or  wherever 
you  are)  by  this  time.  We  are  just  recover- 
mg  from  tumult  and  train  oil,  and  transpa- 
rent fripperies,  and  all  the  noise  and  nonsense 
of  victory.  Drury  Lane  had  a  large  M.  W., 
which  some  thou^t  was  Marshal  Welling- 
ton $  others,  that  it  might  be  translated  into 
Manager  Whitbread ;  while  the  ladies  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  saloon  conceived  the  last 
letter  to  be  complimentary  to  themselves. 
I  leave  this  to  the  commentators  to  illus- 
trate. If  you  don't  answer  this,  I  sha'n't 
say  what  t/ou  deserve,,  but  I  think  /  deserve 
a  reply.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  no  Post- 
Bag  but  the  Twopenny  ?  Sunburn  me,  if 
you  are  not  too  bad." 


1  [**  Madame  de  Stael  treata  me  as  the  person  whom 
she  most  delights  to  honour.;  I  am  generally  ordered 
with  her  to  dinner,  as  one  orders  beans  and  bacon  :  she 
is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  surpass  expectation ;  she 
has  erery  sort  of  talent,  and  would  be  oniTersally  popular, 
if,  in  society,  she  were  to  confine  herself  to  her  inferior 


Lettbr  125.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  July  IS.  18U. 

"  Your  letter  set  me  at  ease  ;  for  I  really 
thought  (as  I  hear  of  your  susceptibility) 
that  I  haii  said  —  I  know  not  what — but 
something  I  should  have  been  very  sorry 
for,  had  it,  or  I,  offended  you ;  —  thoudi  I 
don't  see  how  a  man  with  a  beautifbl  wife  — 
/tit  oivn  children,  —  quiet — fame  —  compe- 
tency and  friends,  (I  will  vouch  for  a  thou- 
sand, which  is  more  than  I  will  for  a  unit 
in  my  own  behalf,)  can  be  offended  with  any 
thing. 

'*  Do  you  know,  Moore,  I  am  amazingly 
inclined  •— remember  I  say  but  inclined — 
to  be  seriously  enamoured  with  Lady  A.  F. 

—  but  this  ♦  ♦  has  ruined  all  my  prospects. 
However,  you  know  her  ;  is  she  dever^  or 
sensible,  or  good-tempered  ?  either  tvould  do 

—  I  scratch  out  the  wUL  I  don't  ask  as  to 
her  beauty  —  that  I  see;  but  my  circum- 
stances are  mending,  and  were  not  my  other 
prospects  blackening,  I  would  take  a  wife, 
and  that  should  be  the  woman,  had  I  a 
chance.  I  do  not  yet  know  her  much,  but 
better  than  I  did. 

"  I  want  to  get  away,  but  find  difficulty  in 
compassing  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war. 
They  had  better  let  me  go ;  if  I  cannot, 
patnotism  is  the  word — *nay,  an*  theyTl 
mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  they.*  Now, 
what  are  you  doing  ? —  writing,  we  all  hope, 
for  our  own  sakes.  Remember  you  must 
edite  my  posthumous  works,  with  a  Life  of 
the  Author,  for  which  I  will  send  you  Con-  I 
fessions,  dated,  '  Lazaretto,'  Smyrna,  Malta, 
or  Palermo  — one  can  die  any  where. 

"There  is  to  be  a  thing  on  Tuesday 
ycleped  a  national  fete.  The  Regent  and  *  •  • 
are  to  be  there,  and  every  bc^y  else,  who 
has  shillings  enough  for  what  was  once  a 
guinea.  Vauxhall  is  the  scene  —  there  are 
six  tickets  issued  for  the  modest  women,  and 
it  is  supposed  there  will  be  three  to  n>arc 
The  passports  for  the  lax  are  beyond  my 
arithmetic. 

"P.S.  —  The  Stael  last  night  attacked 
me  most  furiously  —  said  that  I  had 'no 
right  to  make  love  —  that  I  had  used  *  * 
barbarously  —  that  I  had  no  feeling,  and 
was  totally  insensible  to  la  belle  passion,  and 
had  been  all  my  life.*  I  am  very  glid  to 
hear  it,  but  did  not  know  it  before.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  anon." 


talents  ~  pleasantry,  anecdote,  and  literature.  I  have 
reviewed  her  Essay  on  Suicide  in  the  last  Edintiiirgb 
Reriew :  it  is  not  one  of  her  best,  and  I  have  accoidiasly 
said  more  of  the  author  and  the  tubfect  than  of  the 
worli.*'  —  Sib  J.  Mackuttosb  :    Ltfr,  vol.  iL  p.  964.] 
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LnrsB  196.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  July  25. 1813. 

"  I  am  not  well  versed  enoueh  in  the  wavs 
of  single  woman  to  make  much  matrimonial 
progress. 

"  I  hare  been  dining  like  the  dragon  of 
Wantley  for  this  last  week.  Mv  head  aches 
with  the  vintage  of  various  cellars,  and  ray 
brains  are  muddled  as  their  dregs.  I 
met  your  friends  the  D  *  *s  :  —  she  sang 
one  of  your  best  songs  so  well,  that,  but  for 
die  appearance  of  affectation,  I  could  have 
cried ;  he  reminds  me  of  Hunt,  but  hand- 
somer, and  more  musical  in  soul,  perhaps. 
I  wish  to  God  he  may  conquer  his  horrible 
anomalous  complaint.  The  upper  part  of  her 
hce  is  beautiful,  and  she  seems  much  attached 
to  her  husband.  He  is  right,  nevertheless, 
m  leaving  this  nauseous  town.  The  first 
winter  would  infidlibly  destroy  her  com- 
plexion,—  and  the  second,  very  probably, 
every  thing  else. 

**  I  must  tell  you  a  story.  Morris  (of  in- 
afferent  memory)  was  dining  out  the  other 
day,  and  complaining  of  the  Prince's  cold- 
ness to  his  old  wassailers.  D*lsraeli  (a 
learned  Jew)  bored  him  with  questions — 
wfaj  this?  and  why  that  ?  '  Why  did  the 
Pnnce  act  thus  ? ' — *  Why,  sir,  on  account 
of  Lord  ♦  ♦,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.'  —  *  And  why  ought  Lord  ♦  ♦  to  be 
ashamed  ofhimself  ? ' — *  Because  the  Prince, 
sir,######«#.»  — «And  why,  sir,  did 
the  Prince  cut  youf* — 'Because,  G— d 
d— mme,  sir,  I  stuck  to  my  principles.'  — 
'  And  why  did  you  stick  to  your  principles  T 
**  Is  not  this  last  question  the  best 
that  was  ever  put,  when  you  consider  to 
whom  ?  It  nearly  killed  Morris.  Perhaps 
you  may  think  it  stupid,  but,  as  Goldsmith 
said  about  die  peas,  it  was  a  very  good  joke 
when  I  heard  it  —  as  I  did  from  an  ear- 
witness —  and  is  only  spoilt  in  my  narra- 
tion. 

**  The  season  has  closed  with  a  dandy 
ball ; — but  I  have  dinners  with  the  Ebrrow- 
bys,  Rogers,  and  Frcre  and  Mackintosh, 
where  I  shall  drink  your  health  in  a  silent 
bumper,  and  regret  your  absence  till '  too 
mucn  canaries '  wash  away  m^  memory,  or 
render  it  superfluous  by  a  vision  of  you  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Canning  has 
disbanded  his  party  by  a  speech  from  his  ** 
•  • — the  true  throne  of  a  Tory.  Conceive 
his  turning  them  off  in  a  formal  harangue, 
and  biddmg  them  think  for  themselves. 
'  I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are 
well  peppered.  There  are  but  three  of  the 
150  lef^  alive,  and  they  are  for  the  Towns' 
end  (quay,  might  not  r  alstaff  mean  the  Bow 


s 


Street  officer?    I  dare  say  Malone's  pos- 
thumous edition  will  have  it  so)  for  life.' 

**  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  into  the 
country.  I  journeyed  by  night  —  no  inci- 
dent, or  accident,  but  an  alarm  on  the  part 
of  my  valet  on  the  outside,  who,  in  cross- 
ing Epping  Forest,  actually,  I  believe,  flung 
down  nis  purse  before  a  mile-stone,  with  a 
glow-worm  in  the  second  figure  of  number 
XIX  —  mistaking  it  for  a  footpad  and  dark 
lantern.  I  can  only  attribute  nis  fears  to  a 
pair  of  new  pistols  wherewith  I  had  armed 
nim  ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  display 
his  vigilance  by  cmling  out  to  me  whenever 
we  passed  anything — no  matter  whether 
moving  or  stationary.  Conceive  ten  miles, 
with  a  tremor  every  furlong.  I  have  scrib- 
bled you  a  fearfully  long  letter.  This  sheet 
must  be  blank,  and  is  merely  a  wrapper,  to 
preclude  the  tabellarians  of  the  post  from 
peeping.  You  once  complained  of  my  not 
writing  ; —  I  will  *heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
your  head '  by  noi  complaining  of  your  not 
reading.  Ever,  my  dear  Moore,  your'n  (isn't 
that  the  Staffordshire  termination  ?) 

"  Byeon." 

Lvmm  m.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«« July  27. 1811. 

"  When  you  next  imitate  the  style  of 
'  Tacitus,'  prapr  add, '  de  moribus  German- 
norum  ; '  —  this  last  was  a  piece  of  barba- 
rous silence,  and  could  only  be  taken  fix>m 
the  Woods,  and,  as  such,  I  attribute  it  en- 
tirely to  your  sylvan  sequestration  at  May- 
field  Cottage.  You  will  find,  on  casting  up 
accounts,  that  you  are  my  debtor  by  several 
sheets  and  one  epistle.  I  shall  bring  my 
action ;  —  if  you  don't  discharge,  expect  to 
hear  from  my  attorney.  I  have  forwarded 
your  letter  to  Ruggiero  ;  but  don't  make  a 
postman  of  me  again,  for  fear  I  should  be 
tempted  to  violate  your  sanctity  of  wax  or 
wafer. 

•*  Believe  me  ever  yours  mdignantfy, 

-Bn." 

Lettbk  138.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*•  July  98.  1813. 

'*  Can't  you  be  satisfied  with  the  pangs  of 
my  jealousy  of  Rogers,  without  actually 
makmg  me  the  pander  of  your  epistolary 
intrigue?  This  is  the  second  letter  you 
have  enclosed  to  my  address,  notwithstand- 
ing a  miraculous  long  answer,  and  a  sub- 
sequent short  one  or  two  of  your  own.  Jf 
you  do  so  again,  I  can't  tell  to  what  pitch 
my  fury  may  soar.  I  shall  send  you  verse 
or  arsenic,  as  likely  as  any  thing,  —  four 
thousand  couplets  on  sheets  beyond  the 
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privilege  of  franking ;  that  privilege,  sir,  of 
whicli  you  take  an  undue  advantage  over  a 
too  susceptible  senator,  by  forwarding  vour 
lucubrations  to  every  one  but  himself.  I 
won't  frank  ^m  you,  or  for  you,  or  to  you 
—  may  I  be  curst  if  I  do,  unless  you  mend 
your  manners.  I  disown  you  —  I  disclaim 
you —  and  by  all  the  powers  of  Eulosy,  I 
will  write  a  panegyric  upon  you  —  or  dedi- 
cate a  quarto  —  u  you  don't  make  me  ample 
amends. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  am  in  training  to  dine  with 
Sheridan  and  Rogers  this  evening.  I  have 
a  little  spite  against  R.,  and  wiU  shed  his 
*  Clary  wines  pottle-deep.'  This  is  nearly 
my  ultimate  or  penultimate  letter  ;  for  I  am 
quite  equipped,  and  only  wait  a  passage. 
Perhaps  I  may  wait  a  few  weeks  for  Sligo, 
but  not  if  I  can  help  it." 

He  had,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
Greece,  applied  to  Mr.  Croker,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  procure  him  a  passage 
on  board  a  king's  snip  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  at  the  request  of  this  gentleman, 
Captain  Carlton,  of  the  Boyne,  who  was 
just  then  ordered  to  re-enforce  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  consented  to  receive  Lord  Byron 
into  his  cabin  for  the  vovage.  To  the  letter 
announcing  this  offer,  the  following  is  the 
reply  :  — 

Xbtter  129.       TO  HR.  CROKER. 

**  Bt  Str.,  August  3.  1813. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  was  honoured  with  your  unexpected » 
and  very  obliging  letter,  when  on  the  point 
of  leaving  London,  which  prevented  me  from 
acknowledging  my  obligation  as  quickly  as  I 
felt  it  sincerely.  I  am  endeavouring  all  in  my 
power  to  be  ready  before  Saturday — and 
even  if  I  should  not  succeed,  I  can  only 
blame  my  own  tardiness,  which  will  not  the 
less  enhance  the  benefit  1  have  lost.  I  have 
only  to  add  my  hope  of  forgiveness  for  all 
my  trespasses  on  your  time  and  patience, 
and  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  public  and 
private  welfare,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
most  truly,  your  obliged  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

**  Btron. 

So  early  as  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  fifth 
edition  of  The  Giaour  was  required  ;  and 
again  his  fancy  teemed  with  fresh  materials 
for  its  pages.  The  verses  commencing  **  The 
browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling,"  and  the 


-  He  calls  the  letter  of  Mr.  Croker  **  unexpected,** 
because,  in  their  prerious  correspondence  and  Interriews 
on  the  siAject,  that  gentleman  had  not  been  able  to  hold 


0= 


four  pa^  that  follow  the  line,  **  Yes,  love 
indeed  is  light  from  heaven,"  were  all  added 
at  this  time.  Nor  had  the  overflowings  of 
his  mind  even  yet  ceased,  as  I  find  in  tbe 
poem,  as  it  exists  at  present,  still  fiirther  ad* 
didons,  —  and,  among  them,  those  four  bril- 
liant lines  — 

**  She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light. 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight, 
And  rose,  where'er  I  tum'd  mine  eye. 
The  Momlng-star  of  memory  1  ** 

The  following  notes  and  letters  to  Mr. 
Murray,  during  these  outpoiuings,  will  show 
how  irresistible  was  the  impulse  under  which 
he  vented  his  thoughts. 

*'  If  you  send  more  proofs,  I  shall  never 
finish  this  infernal  story  —  *  Ecce  signum ' — 
thirty-three  more  lines  enclosed !  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  printer,  and,  I  fear,  not 
to  your  advantage.  "  B." 

**  Half-past  two  in  the  morning,  Aug.  10. 1S13. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Pray  suspend  the  proofi^  for  1  am  Intten 
again,  and  have  quarUities  for  other  parts  of 
the  bravura. 

"Yours  ever,  "B. 

*'P.  S.  —  You  shall  have  them  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 


Lbttbb  180.       TO  If  R.  MURRAT. 

**  August  i6. 1813. 

•*  I  have  looked  over  and  corrected  one 
proof,  but  not  so  carefiilly  (Qod  knows  tf 
you  can  read  it  through,  but  I  can't)  as  to 
preclude  your  eye  from  discovering  some 
omission  of  mine  or  commission  of  your  prin- 
ter. If  you  have  patience,  look  it  over.  Do 
you  know  any  body  who  can  stop — I  mean 
point — commas,  and  so  forth  ;  for  I  am,  I 
near,  a  sad  hand  at  your  punctuation.  I 
have,  but  with  some  difficulty,  no/ added  any 
more  to  this  snake  of  a  poem,  which  has 
been  lengthening  its  rattles  every  month. 
It  is  now  fearftilly  lone,  being  more  than  a 
canto  and  a  half  of  Qiilde  Harold,  which 
contains  but  882  lines  per  book,  with  all 
late  additions  inclusive. 

"  The  last  lines  Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not 
often  he  does,  and  when  he  don't  he  teUs 
me  with  great  energy,  and  I  fret  and  alter. 
I  have  thrown  them  in  to  soften  the  ferocity 
of  our  Infidel,  and,  for  a  dyiag  man,  have 
given  him  a  good  deal  to  say  for  himself. 


out  so  early  a  prospect  of  a  passage,  nor  one  which  1 
likely  to  be  so  agreeable  In  point  of  society. 
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*^  I  was  quite  sorry  to  hear  you  say  you 
stayed  in  town  on  my  account,  and  1  hope 
sincerely  you  did  not  mean  so  superfluous  a 
piece  of  politeness. 

"  Our  six  critiques  I  — they  would  have 
made  half  a  Quarterly  by  themselves  ;  but 
tins  is  the  age  of  criticism." 

The  following  refer  i4>parently  to  a  still 
later  edition :  — 

Lsrm  Ul.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Stilton.  Oct.  3. 1818. 

"  I  have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you 
may  make  in  the  proof  to  be  sent  to  Aston. 
—  Among  the  lines  on  Hassan*8  Serai,  not 
&r  from  the  b^inning,  is  this  — 

**  Unmeet  for  Solitude  to  share. 
Now  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and 
Solitude  is  a  single  gentleman ;  it  must  be 
thus  — 

**  For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there, 
Whkh  Solitude  might  well  forbear ; 

and  so  on.  —  My  address  is  Aston  Hall, 
Rotberham. 

"Will  you  adopt  this  correction?  and 
pray  accq>t  a  Stilton  cheese  from  me  for 
yom"  trouble.    Ever  yours,  "  B. 

*"  If*  the  old  Ime  stands  let  the  other 
run  thus — 

**  Nor  there  will  weary  trareller  halt. 
To  bleu  the  sacred  bread  and  salt. 

"Ab^.  —  To  partake  of  food  — to  break 
bread  and  taste  salt  with  your  host,  ensures 
the  safety  of  the  guest ;  even  though  an 
enemy,  his  person  from  that  moment  becomes 
fliored. 

**  There  is  another  additional  note  sent 
yesterday — on  the  Priest  in  the  Confes- 
sional. I 

"  P.  S.  —  I  leave  this  to  your  discretion  ; 
if  any  body  thinks  the  old  line  a  good  one 
or  the  cheese  a  bad  one,  don't  accept  either. 
But,  in  that  case,  the  word  share  is  repeated 
soon  after  in  the  line — 

**  To  share  the  master's  bread  and  salt ; 

and  must  be  altered  to  — 

**  To  break  the  master's  bread  and  salt. 

This  is  not  so  well,  though  —  confound  it !  ** 


A 


1  This  is  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  pi9>er  enclosed. 

s  The  passage  referred  to  by  the  Reviewers  is  in  the 

poem  entitled  **  Resentment ; "  and  the  following  is,  I 

take  for  granted,  the  part  which  Lord  Byron  is  accused 

by  them  of  having  imitated  ;^ 

**  Those  are  like  wax^apply  them  to  the  fire, 
Mdtlnf  ,  tbey  take  th*  impressions  you  desire : 


Lbttbb  132.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Oct.  12. 1813. 

"  You  must  look  The  Giaour  again  over 
carefully ;  there  are  a  few  lapses,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  page.  —  'I  hiow 'twas  false ; 
she  could  not  die ;'  it  was,  and  ought  to 
be — *  knew  J  Pray  observe  this  and  similar 
mistakes. 

"  I  have  received  and  read  the  British 
Review.  I  really  think  the  writer  in  most 
points  very  right.  The  only  mortifying  thing 
is  the  accusation  of  imitation.  Crabbe^B 
passage  I  never  saw  ^ ;  and  Scott  I  no 
further  meant  to  follow  than  in  his  It/ric 
measure,  which  is  Gray's,  Milton's,  and  any 
one's  who  likes  it.  The  Giaour  is  certainly 
a  bad  character,  but  not  dangerous  ;  and  I 
think  his  fate  and  his  feelings  will  meet  with 
few  prosehrtes.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  or  of'^you,  when  you  please ;  but  don't 
putyourseli'out  of  your  way  on  my  account." 

Lettbb  188.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Bennet  Street,  August  22. 1813. 

"  As  our  late —  I  might  say,  deceased  — 
correspondence  had  too  much  of  the  town- 
life  leaven  in  it,  we  will  now, '  paulo  nuyora,' 
prattle  a  little  of  literature  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  first  of  the  first — criticism.  The  Prince 
is  at  Brighton,  and  Jackson,  the  boxer,  gone 
to  Margate,  having,  I  believe,  decoyed  Yar- 
mouth to  see  a  milling  in  that  polite  neighbour- 
hood. Mad*,  de  Stael  Holstein  has  lost  one 
of  heryounjz  barons,  who  has  been  carbona- 
doed by  avue  Teutonic  adjutant, —  kilt  and 
killed  in  a  coffee-house  at  Scrawsenhawsen. 
Corinne  is,  of  course*  what  all  mothers  must 
be, — but  will,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  do  what 
few  mothers  could — write  an  Essay  upon  it. 
She  cannot  exist  without  a  grievance  — 
and  somebody  to  see,  or  read,  how  much 
grief  becomes  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
the  event ;  but  merely  judge  (not  very  cha- 
ritably) fit>m  prior  observation. 

'*  In  a '  mail-coach  copy '  of  the  Edinburgh, 
I  perceive  The  Giaour  is  second  article.  The 
numbers  are  still  in  the  Leith  smack  — pray 
whidi  way  is  the  windf  The  said  article  is 
so  very  mild  and  sentimental,  that  it  must  be 
written  by  Jeffery  m  love  ; — you  know  he  is 
gone  to  America  to  marry  some  &ir  one,  of 
whom  he  has  been,  for  several  quarters,  iper^ 
dument  amowreux,^  Seriously — as  Winifi*ed 


Easy  to  mould,  and  fkshlon  as  you  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain ; 
But,  once  impress'd,  will  never  melt  again.'* 
*  [Mr.  Jefl^  married,  in  1814,   Miss  Wilkes,  the 

daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkes  of  New  York,  and  grand-niece 

of  the  tlunous  John  Wilkes.] 
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Jenkins  says  of  Lismahago —  Mr.  Jeffrey 
(or  his  deputy)  *has  done  the  handsome 
thing  by  me/  and  I  say  nothing.  But  this  I 
will  say,  if  you  and  I  had  knocked  one  an- 
other on  the  head  in  this  quarrel,  how  he 
would  have  laughed,  and  what  a  mighty  bad 
figure  we  shomd  have  cut  in  our  posthu- 
mous works.  By  the  by,  I  was  call*d  in  the 
other  day  to  mediate  between  two  gentlemen 
bent  upon  carnage,  and, — after  a  long  strug- 
gle between  the  natural  desire  of  destroying 
one's  fellow-creatures,  and  the  dislike  of 
seeing  men  play  the  fool  for  nothing, —  I  got 
one  to  make  an  apology,  and  the  other  to 
take  it,  and  left  them  to  live  happy  ever 
after.  One  was  a  peer,  the  other  a  friend 
untitled,  and  both  fond  of  high  play  ; — and 
one,  I  can  swear  for,  though  very  mild,  *  not 
feaiful,*  and  so  dead  a  shot,  that,  though  the 
other  is  the  thinnest  of  men,  he  would  have 
split  him  like  a  cane.  They  both  conducted 
tnemselves  very  well,  and  (put  them  out  of 
pain  as  soon  as  I  could. 

•*  There  is  an  American  Life  of  G.  F. 
Cooke,  Scurra  deceased,  lately  published. 
Such  a  book !  —  I  believe,  since  Drunken 
Bamab/s  Journal,  nothing  like  it  has  drench- 
ed the  press.  All  green-room  and  tap-room 
—drams  and  the  drama — brandy,  whisky- 
punch,  and,  latterlt/,  toddv,  overflow  every 
page.  Two  things  are  rather  marvellous,  — 
first,  that  a  man  should  live  so  long  drunk, 
and,  next,  that  he  should  have  found  a  sober 
biographer.  There  are  some  very  laughable 
things  in  it,  nevertheless ;  —  but  the  pmts  he 
swallowed,  and  the  parts  he  performed,  are 
too  regularly  registered. 

**  All  this  time  you  wonder  I  am  not  gone ; 
so  do  I ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  plague  are 
very  perplexing — not  so  much  for  the  thing 
itself  as  the  quarantine  established  in  aU 
ports,  and  fi-om  all  places,  even  from  England. 
It  is  true,  the  forty  or  sixty  days  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  as  foohshlv  spent  on 
shore  as  in  the  snip  ;  but  one  likes  to  have 
one's  choice,  nevertheless.  Town  is  awfully 
empty ;  l3ut  not  the  worse  for  that  I  am 
really  puzzled  with  my  perfect  ignorance 
of  what  I  mean  to  do ;  —  not  stay,  if  I  can 
help  it,  but  where  to  go  ?  *  Sligo  b  for  the 
North  ;  —  a  pleasant  place,  Petersburgh,  in 


>  One  of  hit  traTelling  projects  appeuri  to  hare  been 
a  Yliit  to  Abyuinia:— at  least,  I  iiave  found,  among  hit 
papers,  a  letter  foonded  on  that  supposition,  in  which  the 
writer  entreats  of  him  to  procure  information  concerning 
**  a  kingdom  of  Jews  mentioned  by  Bruce  as  residing  on 
the  inoniitain  of  Samen  in  that  country.  I  have  had 
the  honour/*  he  adds,  **  of  some  correspondence  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  and  the  Rererend  and  learned  G.  S. 
Faber,  oo  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  this  kingdom  of 
Jews,  which,  if  it  prove  to  be  a  fkct,  will  more  clearly 


& 


September,  with  one*s  ears  and  nose  in  a 
miiflr,  or  else  tumbling  into  one^s  neckcloth  or 

e>cket-handkerchief  I  If  the  winter  treated 
uonaparte  with  so  little  ceremony,  wlut 
would  It  inflict  upon  your  solitary  traveller  ? 
—  Give  me  a  tun,  I  care  not  how  hot,  and 
sherbet,  I  care  not  how  cool,  and  my  Heaven 
is  as  easily  made  as  your  Persian's.^  The 
Giaour  is  now  a  thousand  and  odd  lines. 
*  Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day, 
eh,  Moore  ?  —  thou  wilt  needs  be  a  wag,  but 
I  forgive  it.  i 

"  Yours  ever,  ••  Btron. 

"  P.  S. — 1  perceive  I  have  written  a  flip-  | 
pant  and  rather  cold-hearted  letter!  let  it 
go,  however.    I  have  said  nothing,  either, 
of  the  brilliant  sex  ;  but  the  ^t  is,  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  a  far  more  serious,  and  en-  I 
tirely  new,  scrape  than  any  of  the  last  twehre 
months, — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deaL  i 
It  is  unlucky  we  can  neither  live  with  nor  ' 
without  these  women. 

**  I  am  now  thinking  of  regretting  that, 
just  as  I  have  left  Newstead,  you  reside  near 
it.    Did  you  ever  see  it?  do — but  don't 
tell  me  that  you  like  it.    If  I  had  known  { 
of  such  intellectual  neighbourhood,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  quitted  it.     You  could 
have  come  over  so  often,  as  a  bachelor,—  ' 
for  it  was  a  thorough  bachelor's  mansion —  i 
plenty  of  wine  and  such  sordid  sensualities  ' 
— -  With  books  enough,  room  enoueh,  and  ai^  | 
air  of  antiquity  about  all  (except  Uie  lasses)  i 
that  would  have  suited  you,  when  pensive,  | 
and  served  you  to  laugh  at  when  in  glee.    I  , 
had  built  myself  a  bath  and  a  vauit — and  i 
now  I  sha'n't  even  be  buried  in  it.    It  is  | 
odd  that  we  can't  even  be  certain  of  a  grate,  \ 
at  least  a  particular  one.     I  remember,  when 
about  fifteen,  reading  your  poems  there, 
which  I  can    repeat    almost    now,  —  and  ! 
asking    all  kinds  of   questions  about    the  \ 
author,  when  I  heard  that  he  was  not  dead  | 
according  to  the  preface  ;   wondering  if  I 
should  ever  see  him  —  and  though,  at  that 
time,  without  the  smallest  poeti^  propen- 
sity myself,  very  much  taken,  as  you  may 
imagme,   with    that   volume.      Adieu — I 
commit   you  to  the  care  of  the  gods  — 
Hindoo,  Scandinavian,  and  Hellenic ! 


elucidate  many  of  the  Scripture  prophecies ; and, 

if  Providence  fkTours  your  Lordship's  missloa  to  Abys- 
sinia, an  Intercourse  might  be  established  between  Eng- 
land and  that  country,  and  the  English  ships,  according 
to  the  Rer.  Mr.  Faber,  might  be  the  fvindpal  means  of 
transporting  the  kingdom  of  Jews,  now  in  Abyssinia,  to 
Egypt,  in  the  way  to  their  own  country,  Palesttne.** 

<  **  A  Persian's  Heav'n  is  easily  made— . 
'Us  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade." 
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"P.S.2d. — There  is  an  excellent  review 
of  Grimm's  Correspondence  and  Mad*,  de 
Stael  m  this  N^  of  the  E.  R.  Jefire^, 
himself  was  my  critic  last  year ;  but  this  is, 
I  beliere,  by  another  hand.  I  hope  you  are 
going  on  with  yourptmrf  coup — prajr  do  — 
or  that  damned  Luaen  Buonaparte  will  beat 
ns  alL  I  have  seen  much  m  his  poem  in 
MS.,  and  he  really  surpasses  every  thing 
beneath  Tasso.  Hodgson  is  translating  him 
agamd  another  bard.  You  and  (I  bc^eve, 
Rogers,)  Scott,  Gifibrd,  and  myself,  are  to 
beraerred  to  as  judges  between  the  twain, 
—that  is,  if  you  accept  the  ofiBce.  Con- 
ceive our  Afferent  opinions  I  I  think  we, 
most  of  us  (I  am  talking  very  impudently, 
you  will  think  -^  i»,  indeed  H  nave  a  way  of 
oor  own, — at  least,  you  ana  Scott  certainly 
nave. 

Lrrm  134.       TO  HB.  MOORE. 

**  Angust  98. 1813. 

"  Ay,  my  dear  Moore, '  there  was  a  time' 
—  I  have  neard  of  your  tricks,  when  *  you 
was  rampaigning  at  the  King  of  Bohemy.'  > 
I  am  much  mistaken  if,  some  fine  London 
spring,  about  the  year  1815,  that  time  does 
not  come  again.  After  all,  we  must  end  in 
marriage ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
delifilittbl  than  such  a  state  in  the  country, 
reamng  the  county  newspaper,  &c.,  and 
kissing  one's  vrife's  maid.  Seriously,  I  would 
incorporate  with  any  woman  of  decent  de- 
meanour to-morrow  —  that  is,  I  would  a 
month  ago,  but,  at  present,  #  #  # 

"Why  don't  you  'parody  that  Ode?* 2 
—Do  you  think  I  should  be  tetdiy  f  or  have 
you  done  it,  and  won't  tell  me  ? — You  are 


>  [S«e  Foote's  tooe  of  **  The  Bfajor  of  Garrat.**3 
*  TteOdcofHonoe, 

«*  Natit  In  uium  Uetitic/'  Ac. ; 


of  wUdi  1  told  hfan  might  be  parodied,  in 
le  of  his  late  adrentoret : 
**  QoaoU  laboras  in  Charybdi  I 
Digne  pner  nuAian  flainmA  t  ** 
*  In  hit  lint  edition  of  The  Glaoor  he  had  oaed  thii 
vord  as  a  trliyllable,.-'*  Bright  ac  the  gem  of  Glam- 
ie{iid,**^lMit  on  my  remarking  to  him,  upon  the  an- 
tmj  of  Rlcfaardsoo'f  Fenian  Dictionary,  that  thia  waa 
toooneet,  he  altered  it  to  **  Bright  at  the  ruby  of  Giam- 
Khtd."   On  leeing  thia,  however,  I  wrote  to  him,  '*  that, 
aittieeoaipariaonofliliherdne'aeyetoa  'rul>y' might 
nalociUy  call  op  the  idea  of  iU  befaig  bloodshot,  he  had 
haltw  change  the  line  to  *«  Bright  aa  the  jewel  of  Glam- 
•  which  he  accordingly  did  In  the  following 


Having  already  endeanrared  to  obviate  the  charge  of 
vanil|r,  to  whidi  1  am  aware  I  ezpoae  mysdf  by  being 
thu  aecenoiy  to  the  publication  of  eulogies,  so  warm 
«»d  so  UtUe  merited,  on  myself,  I  shan  here  only  add, 
that  it  win  abondantly  console  me  und«r  such  a  charge, 
i^ta  whatever  degree  the  Judgment  of  my  noble  friend 


quite  right  about  Giamschid,  and  I  have 
reduced  it  to  a  dissyllable  within  this  half 
hour.'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  of  Rich- 
ardson, because  it  tells  me  what  you  won't 
— that  you  are  going  to  beat  Lucien.  At 
least  tell  me  how  &r  you  have  proceeded. 
Do  you  think  me  less  mterested  about  your 
works,  or  less  sincere  than  our  friend  Kug- 
giero?  I  am  not  —  and  never  was.  In 
that  thing  of  mine,  the  '  English  Bards,'  at 
the  time  when  I  was  angry  with  all  the 
world,  I  never  '  disparaged  your  parts,' 
although  I  did  not  know  you  personally  ;  — 
and  have  always  regretted  tnat  you  don't 
give  us  an  entire  work,  and  not  sprinkle 
yourself  in  detached  pieces  —  beautiful,  I 
allow,  and  quite  alone  in  our  language  «,  but 
still  giving  us  a  right  to  expect  a  Shah 
Nameh  (is  that  the  name?)  as  well  as  gazelles. 
Stick  to  the  East ;  —  the  oracle,  Stael,  told 
me  it  was  the  only  poetical  policy.  The 
North,  South,  and  West,  have  all  been 
exhausted;  but  from  the  East,  we  have 
nothing  but  Southe/s  nnsaleables, — and 
these  he  has  contrived  to  spoil,  by  adopting 
only  their  most  outrageous  fictions.^  His 
personases  don't  interest  us,  and  yours  will. 
You  wiU  have  no  competitor ;  and,  if  you 
had,  you  ought  to  be  glad  of  it  The  httle 
I  have  done  in  that  way  is  merdy  a  *  voice 
in  the  wilderness'  for  you ;  and  if  it  has  had 
any  success,  that  also  will  prove  that  the 
public  are  orientalising,  and  pave  the  path 
for  you. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  story,  grafted 
on  the  amours  of  a  Peri  and  a  mortal  — 
something  like,  only  more  philanthropical 
than,  Cazotte's  Diable  Amoureux.<}  It 
would  require  a  good  deal  of  poesy,  and 


may  be  called  In  question  for  tliese  praises,  he  shall,  in 
the  same  proportion,  receive  credit  for  the  good-nature 
and  warm-hearteduess  by  which  they  were  dictated. 

*  [**  Lord  Byron  contemplated,  at  one  time,  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  East ;  and  had  he  accomplished  it.  we 
should  have  had  poetry  filled  with  R^ahpooU.  The 
annals  of  Mewar  are  as  heroic  as  those  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Old  Cbund,  their  heroic  bard,  has  sung  them . 
Why  does  not  some  young  English  bard  arise  in  the 
East  ?  But  we  have  only  cadets  and  writers ;  and  they 
never  venture  higher  than  to  translate." — 'Wilson. 

**  In  the  feizty  nine-books,  comprising  one  hundred 
thousand  stantas,  of  which  the  epic  of  the  poet  Chund 
consists,  every  nol)le  flnnlly  of  R^ast'han  will  find  some 
record  of  their  anoeston.  To  read  this  poet  well  is  a 
sure  road  to  honour ;  and  my  own  goom  was  allowed, 
even  by  the  professional  bards,  to  excel  therein.  As  he 
read,  I  rapidly  translated  about  thirty  thousand  stanxas.** 
— Tod  :  Jtmali  qf  lU0ati'ka$^} 

<  [The  Diable  Amoureux  appeared  in  177S.  In  1790, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  Cazotte  translated,  at  Paris,  four 
volumes  of  Arabian  Tales,  a  continuation  of  the  **  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments.'*  In  179S^  he  was  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  When  the  massacre  of  the 
Snd  September  took  place,  being  delivered  into  the 
O 
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tenderness  is  not  my  forte.  For  that,  and 
other  reasons,  I  have  given  up  the  idea,  and 
merdy  suggest  it  to  you,  because,  in  in- 
tervals of  your  greater  work,  I  think  it  a 
subject  you  might  make  much  o£  *  If  you 
want  any  more  books,  there  is  *  Castellan's 
Moeurs  oes  Ottomans,'  the  best  compendium 
of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with,  in  six  small 
tomes.  I  am  really  taking  a  liberty  by 
talking  in  this  style  to  my  '  elders  and  my 
betters ;' — pardon  it,  and  don't  RodiefbucauH 
my  motives." 

Lbttir  13ft.       TO  MR.  MOORS. 

«*  August —Sqitember.  I  mean— 1. 181S. 

"I  send  you,  begging  your  acceptance, 
CasteUaUi  and  three  vols,  on  Turkish  lite- 
rature, not  yet  looked  into.  The  latt  I  will 
thank  you  to  read,  extract  what  you  want, 
and  return  in  a  week,  as  they  are  lent  to  me 
by  that  brightest  of  Nordiem  constellations, 
liadkintosh,  —  amongst  many  other  kind 
thii^  into  which  India  has  warmed  him ; 
for  1  am  sure  your  home  Scotsman  is  of  a 
less  genial  description. 

**  Your  Peri,  my  dear  M.,  is  sacred  and 
inviolable ;  I  have  no  idea  of  touching  the 
hem  of  her  petticoat.  Your  affectation  of 
a  dislike  to  encounter  me  is  so  flattering, 
that  I  b^in  to  think  myself  a  very  fine 
fellow.  But  you  are  laughing  at  me  — 
'  Stap  my  vitals,  Tam  I  thou  art  a  very  im- 
pudent person ;'  and,  if  you  are  not  huighing 
at  me,  you  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  Se- 
riously, what  on  earth  can  you,  or  have  you, 
to  dread  from  any  poetical  flesh  breathing? 
It  really  puts  me  out  of  humour  to  hear  you 
talk  thus. 

^ '  The  Giaour'  I  have  added  to  a  good 
deal ;  but  still  in  foolish  firagments.  It  con- 
tains about  1200  lines,  or  rather  more — 
now  printing.  You  will  allow  me  to  send 
you  a  copy.  You  delight  me  much  by 
telling  me  that  I  am  in  your  good  graces, 
and  more  particularly  as  to  temper;  for, 
unluckily,  I  have  the  reputation  of  a  very 
bad  one.  But  they  say  tne  devil  is  amusing 
when  pleased,  and  I  must  have  been  more 
venomous  than  the  old  serpent,  to  have 
hissed  or  stung  in  your  company.    It  may 

hands  of  U»«  HMnins,  his  daughter  cast  herself  between 
htan  and  the  murderers,  and  prevented  the  execution  of 
their  irarpoee ;  but  be  was  a^n  condemned  to  death, 
and  snflhred  on  the  fSth.  Hit  **  (EuTres  Morales  et 
Badines*'  are  collected  in  four  vols.  8to.] 

1  1  had  already,  singularly  enough,  anticipated  this 
suggestion,  by  making  the  draghter  of  a  Peri  the  heroine 
of  one  of  my  stories,  and  detailing  the  lore  adrentures  of 
her  aerial  parent  in  an  episode.  In  acquainting  Lord 
Byron  with  this  circumstance,  in  my  answer  to  the  aboTe 
letter,  I  added,  •*  All  I  ask  of  your  friendship  is^not 
that  you  will  abstain  from  Peris  on  my  aceount,  for  that 


be,  and  would  appear  to  a  third  person,  an 
incredible  thing,  but  I  know  ytm  will  betieve 
me  when  I  say,  that  I  am  as  anxious  for 
your  success  as  one  human  being  can  be  for 
another's,  —  as  much  as  if '  I  had  never 
saribbled  a  line.  Surely  the  field  of  fiune  is 
wide  enough  for  all ;  and  if  it  were  not,  I 
would  not  willingly  lob  my  nei^bour  of  a 
rood  of  it.  Now  you  have  a  pretty  proper^ 
of  some  thousand  acres  there,  and  when 
you  have  passed  your  present  Indosure  Bfll, 
your  income  will  be  doubled,  (there's  a  me- 
taphor, worthy  of  a  Templar,  namdy,  pert 
and  low,)  while  my  wild  common  is  too 
remote  to  incommode  you,  and  quite  inca- 
pable of  such  fertility.  I  send  you  (which 
return  per  post,  as  the  printer  would  say)  a 
curious  letter  from  a  finend  of  mineS  which 
will  let  you  into  the  origin  of  *  The  Giaour.' 
Write  soon.  Ever,  dear  Moore,  yours  most 
entirely,  &c. 

**P.  S.  — This  letter  was  written  to  me 
on  account  of  a  different  ttory  circulated  by 
some  gentlewomen  of  our  acquaintance,  a 
little  too  close  to  the  text  The  part  erased 
contained  merely  some  Turkish  names,  and 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  girPs  de- 
tection, not  very  important  or  decorous." 

LirrsR  13&       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

*«  Sept.  i.  18U. 

**  You  need  not  tie  yoursdf  down  to  a 
day  with  Toderini ',  but  send  him  at  your 
leisure,  having  anatomised  him  into  sncfa  an- 
notations as  you  want ;  I  do  not  bdieve  that 
he  has  ever  undergone  that  process  before, 
which  is  the  best  reason  for  not  sparing  him 
now. 

''Rogers  has  returned  to  town,  but  not 

J  ret  recovered  of  the  Quarterly.  What  fd- 
ows  these  reviewers  are  I  *tnese  bugs  do 
fear  us  all.'  They  made  you  fight,  and  me 
(the  milkiest  of  men)  a  satirist,  and  will  end 
by  making  Rogers  madder  dian  i^jax.  I 
have  been  reading  Memory  again,  the  other 
day,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my 
preference  or  the  former.  His  el^ance  is 
really  wonderful  —  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  vulgar  line  in  his  book. 


is  too  much  to  ask  of  human  (or,  at  least,  author's) 
nature— but  that,  whenerer  yon  mean  to  pay  your 
addresses  to  any  of  these  aSrial  ladles,  you  will,  at  oooa, 
tell  me  so,  frankly  and  instanUy,  and  let  me,  at  least, 
hare  my  dioice  whether  I  shall  be  desperate  enough  to 
go  on.  With  such  a  rival,  or  at  <mce  surrender  the  vriiole 
race  into  your  hands,  and  take,  for  the  fbture,  to  Ante- 
dUuTians  with  Mr.  Montgomery.*' 

*  The  letter  of  Lord  Sligo,  already  given. 

s  r  Delia  Letteratura  TurcbcMs,*'  Venef .  1787, tvolk 
8to.] 
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"What  raj  you  to  Buonaparte?  Re- 
member, I  back  him  against  the  field,  barring 
catalmy  and  the  Elements*  Nay,  I  almost 
wish  mm  success  against  all  countries  but 
this, — were  it  only  to  choke  the  Morning 
Poi^  and  his  uncfutifiil  &ther4n4aw,  with 
that  rebellious  bastard  of  ScandinaTian  adop- 
tion, Beniadotte»  Rogers  wants  me  to  go 
widi  him  on  a  crusade  to  the  Lakes,  and  to 
besiege  you  on  our  way.  This  last  is  a 
great  temptation,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
in  my  power,  unless  you  would  go  on  with 
one  or  us  somewhere  — no  matter  where. 
It  is  too  late  for  Matlock,  but  we  might  hit 
upon  some  scheme,  high  life  or  low, — the 
last  would  be  much  the  best  for  amusement. 
I  am  so  sick  of  the  other,  that  I  quite  sigh 
for  a  dder-cdlar,  or  a  cruise  in  a  smugglers 
sloop. 

**  You  cannot  wish  more  than  I  do  that 
the  Fates  were  a  little  more  accommodating 
to  our  parallel  lines,  which  prolong  ad  infi- 
nitum without  co9iing  a  jot  nearer.  I  almost 
wish  I  were  married,  too — which  is  sa^ng 
much.  All  my  fiiends,  sesiiors  and  jumors, 
are  in  fi)r  it,  and  ask  me  to  be  godfather,  — 
the  onl^  q>ecie8  of  parentage  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  ever  come  to  my  share  in  a  lawful 
way  ;  and,  in  an  unlawful  one,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Ludna,  we  can  never  be  certain, — 
though  the  parish  may.  I  suppose  I  shall 
hear  fixim  you  to-morrow.  If  not,  this  goes 
as  it  is ;  but  I  leave  room  for  a  P.  8.,  in 
case  any  thing  requires  an  answer. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"No  letter  —  iCmporte.  Rogers  thinks 
the  Quarterly  will  be  at  me  this  tune :  if  so, 
it  shall  be  a  war  of  extermination  — no  quar^ 
ter.  From  the  youngest  devil  down  to  the 
oldest  woman  of  that  review,  all  shall  perish 
by  one  fiital  lampoon.  The  ties  of  nature 
shall  be  torn  asunder,  for  I  will  not  even 
spare  my  bookseller ;  nay,  if  one  were  to  in- 
clude readers  also,  aU  the  better." 


Lnm  137.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  September  8. 181S. 
**  I  am  sorry  to  see  Toderini  again  so  soon, 
kf  (ear  your  scrupulous  conscience  should 
have  prevented  you  fi'om  fully  availing  your- 
self of  his  spoils.  By  this  coach  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  that  awful  pamphlet '  The  Giaour,' 
whidi  has  never  procured  me  half  so  hish  a 
compliment  as  ^our  modest  alarm.  You 
wiQ  (if  inclined  m  an  evening)  perceive  that 
I  have  added  much  in  quanti^,  — a  circimi- 
stance  which  may  truly  diminish  your  mo- 
des^ upon  the  subject. 

"  You  stand  certainly  in  great  need  of  a 
'lift'  with  Mackintosh.    My  dear  Moore, 


& 


you  strangely  under-rate  yourself.  I  should 
conceive  it  an  affectation  in  any  other ;  but 
I  think  I  know  you  well  enough  to  believe 
that  you  don't  know  your  own  value.  How- 
ever, 'tis  a  fault  that  generally  mends ;  and, 
in  your  case,  it  really  ought.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  you  as  highly  as  your  wife  could 
wish ;  and  enough  to  give  dl  your  fiiends 
the  jaundice. 

*'  Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  firom  AS  Packa  ! 
brought  by  £ir.  Holland,  who  is  just  returned 
from  Albania.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  b^ins 
*  Excellentissime  nee  turn  Carissime,'  and  ends 
about  a  gun  he  wants  made  for  him ;  —  it  is 
signed  *  Ali  Vizir.'  ¥^at  do  you  think  he 
h^  been  about?  H.  tells  me  that,  last 
spring,  he  took  a  hostile  town,  where,  forty- 
two  years  ago,  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
treated  as  IVfiss  Cunigunde  was  by  the  Bul- 
garian cavalry.  He  takes  the  town,  selects 
all  the  survivors  of  this  exploit —  children, 
grandchildren,  &c.  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred, 
and  has  them  shot  before  his  face.  Recollect, 
he  spared  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  Tarquin  pedigree,  —  wluch  is 
more  than  I  would.  So  much  for  '  dearest 
fiiend.'" 

LBTm  138.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Sept.  9. 1813. 

"  I  write  to  you  firom  Mr.  Murray's,  and  I 
may  say,  from  Murray,  who,  if  you  are  not 
predisposed  in  favour  of  anv  other  publisher, 
would  be  happy  to  treat  with  you,  at  a  fitting 
time,  for  your  work.  I  can  saiely  recommend 
him  as  mir,  liberal,  and  attentive,  and  cer- 
tainly, in  point  of  reputation,  he  stands 
among  the  first  of  '  the  trade.'  I  am  sure 
he  would  do  you  justice.  I  have  written  to 
you  so  much  lately,  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
see  so  little  now. 

"Ever.&c&c." 


Lbttbb  189.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  September  27. 1813. 
"  Thomas  Moore, 

*•  (Thou  wilt  never  be  called  *  true  Tho- 
mas,* like  he  of  Ercildoune,)  why  don't  you 
write  to  me  ?  —  as  you  won't,  I  must  I 
was  near  you  at  Aston  the  other  day,  and 
hope  I  soon  shall  be  again.  If  so,  you  must 
and  shall  meet  me,  and  go  to  Matlock  and 
elsewhere,  and  take  what,  in  Jiash  dialect,  is 
poetically  termed  *  a  lark,'  with  Rogers  and 
me  for  accomplices.  Yesterday,  at  Holland 
House,  I  was  introduced  to  Southey  —  the 
best-looking  bard  I  have  seen  for  some  time. 
To  have  that  poet's  head  and  shoulders,  I 
would  almost  have  written  his  Sapphics. 
He  is  certainly  a  prepossessing  person  to 
o« 
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look  on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that, 
and  —  there  is  his  eiilogy. 

"  •  •  read  me  part  of  a  letter  from  you. 
By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  I  believe  there  was 
abuse,  for  he  stopped  short,  so  he  did,  after 
a  fine  saying  about  our  correspondence,  and 
looked  —  I  wish  I  could  revenge  myself  by 
attacking  you,  or  by  telling  you  that  I  have 
had  to  defend  you — an  agreeable  way  which 
one's  friends  have  of  reconmiending  them- 
selves by  saving — 'Ay,  ay,  /gave  it  Mr. 
Such-a^ne  for  what  he  said  about  your 
being  a  pli^giary,  and  a  rake,  and  so  on.'  But 
do  you  Know  that  you  are  one  of  the  very 
few  whom  I  never  have  the  sads&ction  of 
hearing  abused,  but  the  reverse  ; —  and  do 
you  suppose  I  will  forgive  that? 

"  I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  ran  away 
from  the  Doncaster  races.  It  is  odd,  —  I 
was  a  visitor  in  the  same  house  which  came 
to  my  sire  as  a  residence  with  Lady  Carmar- 
then, (widi  whom  he  adulterated  before  his 
majority —  by  the  by,  remember  $he  was  not 
my  mamma,)  —  ancl  they  thrust  me  into  an 
old  room,  with  a  nauseous  picture  over  the 
chinmey,  which  I  should  suppose  my  papa 
regarded  with  due  respect,  and  which,  m- 
heriting  the  fomily  taste,  I  looked  upon  with 
great  satisfoction.  I  stayed  a  week  with  the 
mmily,  and  behaved  very  well — though  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  young,  and  refijpous, 
and  prettj,  and  the  master  is  my  particular 
friend.  1  felt  no  wish  for  any  thmg  but  a 
poodle  dog,  which  they  kindly  gave  me. 
Now,  for  a  man  of  my  courses  not  even  to 
have  coveted^  is  a  si^  of  great  amendment. 
Pray  pardon  all  this  nonsense,  and  don't 
'  snub  me  when  I'm  in  spirits.' 

**  Ever  yours,  **  Bn. 

"Here's  an  impromptu  for  you  by  a 
'person  of  quality,'  wntten  last  week,  on 
being  reproached  tor  low  spirits : 

**  When  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  slu. 

Her  doskj  thadow  moonts  too  high. 
And  o'er  the  changing  aqtect  flits. 

And  douds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye : 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shan  sink ; 

My  Tbooghts  their  dungeon  know  too  well  — 
Back  to  my  tneast  the  wanderers  shrink. 

And  Meed  within  their  sOent  ceU.*'  * 

LsTTBK  140.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  October  9. 1818. 

**  You  have  not  answered  some  six  letters 
of  mine.  This,  therefore,  is  my  penultimate. 
I  will  write  to  you  once  more,  but,  after  that 
—  I  swear  by  all  the  saints  —  I  am  silent 

*  Now  printed  in  his  Works.    [See  p.  AS70 
>  The  motto  to  The  Giaour,  which  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  Irish  Melodies,  bad  been  quoted  by  Urn  incorrectly 


and  supercilious.  I  hare  met  Curran  at 
HoUand  House  —  he  beats  every  body; — 
his  imagination  is  beyond  human,  ami  hii 
humour  (it  is  difficult  to  define  what  b  wit) 
perfect.  Then  he  has  fifty  feces,  and  twice 
as  many  voices,  when  he  mimics —  I  nerer  ' 
met  his  equsL  Now,  were  I  a  woman,  and 
eke  a  virgm,  that  is  the  man  I  should  make 
my  Scamander.  He  is  quite  fiucinating. 
Remember,  I  have  met  him  but  once ;  and 
you,  who  have  known  him  long,  may  pro- 
bably deduct  fit>m  m^  panegyric  I  almost 
fear  to  meet  him  ag^in,  lest  the  impressioo 
should  be  lowered.  He  talked  a  great  deal 
about  you  —  a  theme  never  tiresome  to  me, 
nor  any  body  else  that  I  know.  What  a 
variety  of  expression  he  conjures  into  that 
naturally  not  very  fine  countenance  of  his ! 
He  absolutehr  changes  it  entirely.  I  have 
done  —  for  I  can't  describe  him,  and  you 
know  him.  On  Sunday  I  return  to**, 
where  I  shall  not  be  &r  m>m  vou.  Perhaps 
I  shall  hear  firom  you  in  the  mean  time. 
Good  night. 

"  Saturday  mom.  —  Your  letter  has  can- 
celled all  my  anxieties.  I  did  moi  stuped 
you  in  eamesL  Modest  again !  Because  I 
don*t  do  a  very  shabby  thing,  it  seems,  I 
*don*t  fear  your  competition.'  If  it  were 
reduced  to  an  alternative  of  preference,  I 
should  dread  you,  as  much  as  Satan  does 
MichaeL  But  is  there  not  room  enough 
in  our  respective  regions  ?  €k>  on  — it  will 
soon  be  mj^  turn  to  fbrghre.  To-day  1  dine 
with  Mackintosh  and  Mrs,  Stale — as  John 
Bun  may  be  pleased  to  denominate  Corinne 
—  whom  I  saw  last  night,  at  Covent  Oar> 
den,  yawning  over  the  humour  of  Falstaffl 

"  The  roiutation  of 'gloom,'  if  one*s  friends 
are  not  included  in  the  reptUants,  u  of  great 
service ;  as  it  saves  one  from  a  legion  of 
impertinents,  in  the  shape  of  common-place 
acouaintance.  But  thou  know'st  I  can  be  a 
rignt  merry  and  conceited  fellow,  and  rardy 
*  larmoyant.'  Murray  shall  reinstate  your 
line  forthwith. «  I  believe  the  blunder  m 
the  motto  was  mine  ;  —  and  yet  I  have,  in 
general,  a  memory  for  you^  and  am  sure  it 
was  riehtly  printed  at  first. 

•*l  do  'blush'  very  often,  if  I  may  bdieve  ] 
Ladies  H.  and  M. ; — but  luckily,  at  present,  '  | 
no  one  sees  me.    Adieu.**        *  . 

LrmiWl.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Korember  SO.  tiUL 
**  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  much  has  cm>   ' 
curred,  good,  bad,  and  incUfierent,  —  not  to 


in  the  first  editions  of  the  poem.    He  n 

similar  mistake  in  the  Unes  l^om  Bums  prrftsed  to  tlM  . 

BrMeofAbgrdoe.  i 
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make  me  forget  you,  but  to  prevent  me>from 
reminding  you  of  one  who,  nevertheless,  has 
often  thought  of  you,  and  to  whom  your 
thoughts,  in  many  a  measure,  have  firequently 
been  a  consolation.  We  were  once  very 
near  neighbours  this  autumn ;  and  a  good 
and  bad  neighbourhood  it  has  proved  to  me. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  vour  French  quotation 
was  confoundedly  to  tne  purpose,  — though 
vefy  tmexpedaUu  pertinent,  as  you  may 
imagine  bv  what  I  ioid  before,  and  my  silence 
since.  However,  *  Richard's  himself  again,' 
and  except  all  night  and  some  part  of  the 
momipg,  I  don't  think  very  much  about  the 
matter. 

**  All  convulsions  end  with  me  in  rhyme  ; 
and  to  solace  mv  midnights,  I  have  scribbled 
-  another  Turkish  story  ■  —  not  a  Fragment 
—  which  you  will  receive  soon  after  this.  It 
does  not  trench  upon  your  kingdom  in  the 
least,  and  if  it  did,  you  would  soon  reduce 
me  to  mv  proper  boundaries.  You  will 
tlunk,  and  justly,  that  I  run  some  risk  of 
lomng  the  little  I  have  gained  in  fame,  by 
this  further  experiment  on  public  patience ; 
but  I  have  really  ceased  to  care  on  that  head. 
I  have  writtai  this,  and  published  it,  for  the 
sake  of  the  employment^  —  to  wring  my 
thougbu  from  reahty,  and  take  refuge  in 
'imaginings,'  however  *  horrible ;'  and,  as  to 
success!  thos^  who  succeed  will  console 
me  for  a  Mure  —  excepting  vourself  and 
one  or  two  more,  whom  luckihr  I  love  too 
well  to  wish  one  leaf  of  their  laurels  a  tint 
yeUower.  This  is  the  work  of  a  week,  and 
win  be  the  reading  of  an  hour  to  you,  or 
even  less, — and  so,  let  it  go  #    #    #    #. 

-P.8.— Ward  and  I  talk  of  going  to  Hoi- 
hmd.  I  want  to  see  how  a  Dutch  canal 
looks  after  the  Bosphorus.    Pray  respond. " 

Limm  142.       Td  MR.  MOORE. 

**  December  8. 1813. 

''Your  letter,*  like  all  the  best,  and  even 
kindest  things  in  this  world,  is  both  painful 
and  pleasing.  But,  first,  to  what  sits  nearest. 
Bo  you  know  I  was  actually  about  to  dedi- 
cate to  you,  —  not  in  a  formal  inscription,  as 
to  one's  elders^  —  but  through  a  short  pre- 
&tory  letter,  in  which  I  boasted  myself  your 
intimate,  and  held  forth  the  prospect  o£your 
poem ;  when,  lo  I  the  recollection  of  your 
strict  injunctions  of  secrecy  as  to  the  said 


1  The  Bride  of  Abfdos. 

*  AoHNif  the  ftories  intended  to  be  introduced  into 
LtUa  Ro(Ah,  which  I  had  begun,  but.  from  Tarious 
cmei,  nerer  flnished,  there  wat  one  which  I  had  made 
■ome  progreu  in,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  '*  The 
Bride.*'  and  which,  on  reading  that  poem,  I  found  to 
fuch  singular  coincidence!  with  it,  not  only  in 


e 


poem,  more  than  once  repeated  by  word  and 
letter,  flashed  upon  me,  and  marred  my 
intents.  I  could  have  no  motive  for  re- 
pressing my  own  desire  of  alluding  to  ^rou 
(and  not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  tmnk 
and  talk  ofyou),butan  idea  that  you  might, 
yourself  dislike  it.  You  cannot  doubt  my 
sincere  admiration,  waving  personal  friend- 
ship for  the  present,  which,  by  the  by,  is  not 
less  sincere  and  deep  rooted.  I  have  you  bv 
rote  and  by  heart ;  of  which  '  ecce  signum  r 
When  I  was  at  *  *,  on  my  first  visit,  I  have 
a  habit,  in  passing  my  time  a  eood  deal  alone, 
of —  I  won't  call  it  singing,  for  that  I  never 
attempt  except  to  myself —  but  of  uttering, 
to  what  I  think  tunes,  your  'Oh  breathe 
not,' '  When  the  last  glimpse, '  and '  When 
he  who  adores  thee,'  with  othera  of  the 
same  minstrel ;  —  they  are  my  matins  and 
vespers.  I  assuredly  did  not  intend  them  to 
be  overheard,  but,  one  morning,  in  comes, 
not  La  Donna,  but  II  Marito,  with  a  very 
grave  Sace,  saying,  '  Byron,  I  must  request 
you  won't  sing  any  more,  at  least  of  those 
songs.'  I  stared,  and  said, '  Certainly,  but 
why  ?'  —  *  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  quoth  he, 
'  they  make  my  wife  cry,  and  so  melancholy, 
that  I  wish  her  to  hear  no  more  of  them.' 

"  Now,  my  dear  M.,  the  effect  must  have 
been  from  your  words,  and  certainly  not  my 
music  I  merely  mention  this  fooUsh  story 
to  show  you  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  even  your  pastimes.  A  man  may  praise 
and  praise,  but  no  one  recollects  but  that 
which  pleases  —  at  least,  in  compositioik 
Though  I  think  no  one  equal  to  you  in  that 
department,  or  in  satire,  —  and  surely  no  one 
was  ever  so  popular  in  both, — I  certainly 
am  of  opinion  that  you  have  not  yet  done  ful 
you  can  do,  thoimi  more  than  enough  for 
any  one  else.  1  want,  and  the  world 
expects,  a  longer  work  from  you ;  and  I  see 
in  you  what  I  never  saw  in  poet  before,  a 
strange  diffidence  of  your  own  powers, 
which  I  cannot  account  for,  and  which  must 
be  unaccountable,  when  a  Couac  like  me  can 
appal  a  cuirassier.  Your  story  I  did  not, 
could  not,  know,  —  I  thought  only  of  a  Peri. 
I  wish  you  had  confided  in  me,  not  for  your 
sake,  but  mine,  and  to  prevent  the  world 
from  losing  a  much  better  poem  than  mv 
own,  but  which,  I  yet  hope,  this  dashing  will 
not  even  now  deprive  them  of.  *  Mme  is 
the  work  of  a  week,  written,  why  I  have 


locality  and  costume,  but  in  plot  and  characters,  that  I 
immediately  gate  up  my  story  altogether,  and  began 
another  on  an  entirely  new  subject,  the  Fire-worshippers. 
To  this  circumstance,  which  I  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  him.  Lord  Byron  alludes  in  this  letter.  In  my 
hero  (to  whom  I  had  eren  given  the  name  of  **  Zellm,** 
and  who  was  a  descendant  of  All,  outlawed,  with  all  hia 
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partly  told  you,  and  partly  I  cannot  tell  you 
by  letter — some  day  I  will. 

*'  Go  on  —  I  shall  really  be  y^  unhappy 
if  I  at  all  interfere  with  you.  The  success 
of  mine  is  yet  problematical ;  though  the 
public  will  probably  purchase  a  certain  quan- 
tity, on  the  presumption  of  their  own  pro- 
pensity for  *  The  Giaour '  and  such  *  horrid 
mysteries.'  The  only  advantage  I  have  is 
being  on  the  spot ;  and  that  merely  amounts 
to  savins  me  the  trouble  of  turning  over 
books  which  I  had  better  read  again.  If 
your  chamber  was  furnished  in  the  same  way, 
you  have  no  need  to  go  there  to  describe — 
I  mean  ov\y  2A  to  aecwracy — because  I  drew 
it  from  recoUecdon. 

"  This  last  thing  of  mine  may  have  the 
same  fate,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  mat 
doubts  about  it.  But,  even  if  not,  its  tittle 
day  will  be  over  before  you  are  ready  and 
willing.  Come  out — 'screw  your  courage 
to  the  sticking-place.'  Except  the  Post  Bag 
(and  surely  you  cannot  complain  of  a  want 
of  success  there),  you  have  not  been  rcgw- 
larlv  out  for  some  years.  No  man  stands 
higher, — whatever  you  may  think  on  a  rainy 
day,  in  your  provmdal  retreat.  *Aucun 
homme,  dans  aucune  langue,  n'a  ^t^,  peut- 
dtre,  plus  completement  le  poete  du  coeur  et 
le  poete  des  femmes.  Les  critiques  lui  re- 
prochent  de  n'avoir  repr^ent^  le  monde  ni 
tel  qull  est,  ni  tel  quil  doit  ctre  ;  mms  let 
fsmmtt  repondent  qu*U  Fa  represenU  tel  qtCeliet 
le  deserent^  —  I  should  have  thought  Sis- 
mondi^  had  written  this  for  you  instead  of 
Metastasio. 

"Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  oi yoitnelf. 
Do  you  remember  what  Rousseau  said  to 
some  one  —  *  Have  we  quarrelled  ?  you  have 
talked  to  me  often,  and  never  once  men- 
tioned yourself.' 

"  P.  S.  —  The  last  sentence  is  an  indirect 
apology  for  my  egotism,  —  but  I  believe  in 
letters  it  is  allowed.  I  wish  it  was  mutual, 
I  have  met  with  an  odd  reflection  in  Grimm  ; 
it  shall  not  —  at  least  the  bad  part — be  ap- 
pUed  to  you  or  me,  though  one  of  us  has 
certcunly  an  indifferent  name  —  but  this  it 
is  :  —  'Many  people  have  the  reputation  of 
being  wicked,  with  whom  we  should  be  too 
happy  to  pass  our  lives.'  I  need  not  add  it 
is  a  woman's  saying — a  Mademoiselle  de 
Sommery's." 


foUoweri,  by  the  reigning  Caliph)  it  wat  my  intuition  to 
shadow  out,  at  I  did  afterwards  in  another  form,  the 
national  cause  of  Ireland.  To  quote  the  words  of  mj 
letter  to  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject:—"  I  chose  this 
story  because  one  writes  best  about  what  one  feels  most, 
and  I  thought  the  parallel  with  Ireland  would  enable  me 
to  Inftise  some  vigour  into  my  hero's  character.    But  to 
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At  this  time  Lord  Byron  commenced  a 
Journal,  or  Diary,  from  the  pages  of  which 
I  have  already  selected  a  rew  extracts, 
and  of  which  I  shall  now  lay  as  much 
more  as  is  producible  before  the  reader. 
Employed  chiefly, — as  such  a  record,  from 
its  nature,  must  be, — about  persons  still 
living,  and  occurrences  still  recent,  it  would 
be  impossible,  of  course,  to  submit  it  to  the 
public  eye,  without  the  omission  of  some 
portion  of  its  contents,  and  unluckily,  too,  of 
that  very  portion  which,  from  its  merence 
to  the  secret  pursuits  and  feelings  of  the 
writer,  would  the  most  livelily  pique  and 
fi;ratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  £noiu;h, 
however,  will,  I  trust,  still  remain,  even  after 
all  this  necessary  winnowing,  to  enlarge  stOl 
further  the  view  we  have  here  opened  into 
the  interior  of  the  poet's  life  and  nabits,  and 
to  indulge  harmlessly  that  taste,  as  general 
as  it  is  natural,  which  leads  us  to  contem- 
plate with  pleasure  a  great  mind  in  its 
undress,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  discovery,  so 
consoling  to  human  pride,  that  even  the 
mightiest,  in  theur  moments  of  ease  and 
weakness,  resemble  ourselves.^ 


aim  at  rigour  and  strong  feeling  after  jftpsi  is  hopeless  ;— 
that  region  *  was  made  for  Cnsar.*  ** 

•  C**  De  la  Litterature  do  Midi  de  I'Earope.*'] 

s  **  C*est  surtoat  aux  h<nnmes  qui  sont  hors  de  toote 
comparaison  par  le  g^nie  qu'on  olme  ik  rossemUer  aa 
moins  par  les  foiblesses.**  —  GiNOcfiifi. 
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**  If  this  had  been  begun  ten  years  ago, 
and  fiuthfiilly  kept!  1 1  —  heighol  there  are 
too  many  things  I  wish  never  to  have  re- 
membered, as  it  is.  Well,  —  I  have  had  my 
share  of  what  are  called  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  world  than  I  have  made  a 
good  use  of.  They  say  *  Virtue  is  its  own 
reward,* — it  certamly  should  be  paid  well 
for  its  trouble.  At  five-ahd-twenty,  when 
the  better  part  of  life  is  over,  one  should  be 
tometkmg;  —  and  wha(  am  I?  nothing  but 
five-and-Cwenty  —  and  the  odd  months. 
What  have  I  seen  ?  the  same  man  all  over 
the  world,  —  ay,  and  woman  too.  Give  me 
a  Mussulman  who  never  asks  questions,  and 
a  she  of  the  same  race  who  saves  one  the 
trouble  of  putting  them.  But  for  this  same 
plague — yellow  fever — and  Newstead  de- 
lay, I  should  have  been  by  this  time  a  se- 
cond time  close  to  the  Euxine.  If  I  can 
overcome  the  last,  I  don*t  so  much  mind 
your  pestilence ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  spring 
shall  see  me  there,— ' provided  I  neither 
manv  myself,  nor  unmarry  any  one  else  in 
the  mtemL  I  wish  one  was — I  don't 
know  what  I  wish.  It  is  odd  I  never  set 
myself  seriously  to  wishing  without  attaining 
it — and  repenting.  I  b^n  to  believe  with 
the  good  old  Ms^  that  one  should  only 
pray  for  the  nation,  and  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual ; — but,  on  my  principle,  this  would 
not  be  very  patriotic 

"No more  reflections. — Let  me  see — last 
night  I  finished  *  Zuleika/  my  second  Turkish 
Tale.  I  believe  the  composition  of  it  kept 
me  alive — for  it  was  written  to  drive  my 
thoughts  from  the  recollection  of — 


*  Dear  ncr*d  I 


i9,  iMt  over  mroYMl  cL 


At  least,  even  here,  my  hand  would  tremble 
to  write  it.  This  afternoon  I  have  burnt  the 
scenes  of  my  commenced  comedy.  I  have 
some  idea  of  expectorating  a  romance,  or 
rather  a  tale  in  prose ; — but  what  romance 
could  equal  the  events — 

*  qiueque  Ipse Tidi, 

Et  quorum  pari  nufna  Aii.* 

**  To-day  Henry  Byron  ^  called  on  me  with 
my  little  cousin  Eliza. «  She  will  grow  up 
a  beauty  and  a  plague ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  is  the  prettiest  child !  dark  eyes  and 
eyelashes,  black  and  long  as  the  wing  of  a 
raven.  I  think  she  is  prettier  even  than 
my  niece,  Cborgina, — yet  I  don't  like  to 


think  so  neither ;  and  though  older,  she  is 
not  so  clever. 

"Dallas  called  before  I  was  up,  so  we 
did  not  meet.  Lewis,  too,  —  who  seems 
out  of  humour  with  every  thing.  What  can 
be  the  matter?  he  is  not  married  —  has  he 
lost  his  own  mistress,  or  any  other  person's 
wife?  Hodgson,  too,  came.  He  is  going 
to  be  married,  and  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  will  be  the  happier.  He  has  talent, 
cheerfulness,  every  tning  that  can  make  him 
a  pleasing  companion ;  and  his  intended  is 
handsome  and  young,  and  all  that.  But  I 
never  see  anv  one  much  improved  by  ma- 
trimony. All  my  coupled  contemporaries 
are  bald  and  discontented.  W.  and  8.  have 
both  lost  their  hair  and  good  humour ;  and 
the  last  of  the  two  had  a  good  deal  to  lose. 
But  it  don't  much  signify  what  fiedls  o^a 
man's  temples  in  that  state. 

"  Mem.  I  must  get  a  toy  to-morrow,  for 
Eliza,  and  send  the  device  for  the  seals  of 
myself  and  •  •  •  #  •  Mem.  too,  to  call  on 
the  Stael  and  Lady  Holland  to-morrow,  and 
on  *  *,  who  has  advised  me  ^without  seeing 
it,  by  the  by)  not  to  publish  'Zuleika;'  I 
believe  he  is  right,  but  experience  might 
have  taught  him  that  not  to  print  is  phud' 
caify  impossible.  No  one  has  seen  it  but 
Hodgson  and  Mr.  Gifibrd.  I  never  in  my 
life  read  a  composition,  save  to  Hodffson,  as 
he  pays  me  in  kind.  It  is  a  horrible  diuns 
to  do  too  frequently; — better  print,  and 
they  who  like  may  read,  and  if  they  don*t 
like,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  luiowing 
that  they  have,  at  least,  purchated  the  right 
of  saving  so. 

*'  I  have  declined  presenting  the  Debtors' 
Petition,  being  sick  of  parliamentarv  mum- 
meries. I  have  spoken  thrice ;  but  I  doubt 
my  ever  becoming  an  orator.  Mv  first  was 
liked  ;  the  second  and  third — I  don't  know 
whether  they  succeeded  or  not.  I  have 
never  yet  set  to  it  con  amore; — one  must 
have  some  excuse  to  one's  self  for  laziness, 
or  inability,  or  both,  and  this  is  mine.  'Com- 
pany, villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil 
of  me ;' — and  then,  I  have  'drunk  medicines,' 
not  to  make  me  love  others,  but  certainly 
enough  to  hate  myself. 

"  Two  nights  ago  I  saw  the  tigers  sup  at 
Exeter  'Change.  Except  Veli  Pacha's  lion 
in  the  Morea, — who  followed  the  Arab 
keeper  like  a  dog, — the  fondness  of  the 
hysena  for  her  keeper  amused  me  most. 
Such  a  conversazione! — There  was  a  *  hip- 
popotamus,* like  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  fece ; 


i 


>  tTbe  Rev.  Hanrj  Bjrron,  teoood  too  of  Um  Hod. 
and  R0T.  Rkhard  Byroo.  ion  of  WnUun,  the  fourth 
Lord.    He  died  in  1811.] 


s  [Danghter  of  Uie  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding note :  she  wa*  married,  in  1880,  to  George  Rochford 
Clarke,  Eiq.] 
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and  the  '  Ursine  Sloth*  hath  the  very  voice 
and  manner  of  my  valet — but  the  tiger 
talked  too  much.  The  elephant  took  and 
gave  me  my  money  again — took  off  my  hat 
— opened  a  door — trunked  a  whip  —  and 
behaved  so  well,  that  I  wish  he  was  my 
butler.  The  handsomest  animal  on  earth  is 
one  of  the  panthers ;  but  the  poor  antelopes 
were  dead.  I  should  hate  to  see  one  here : 
— the  sight  of  the  camel  made  me  pine  again 
for  Asia  Minor.  *  Oh  quando  te  aspiciam  ? ' 


**  NoTwnber  16. 

"  Went  last  night  with  Lewis  to  see  the 
first  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  was  ad- 
mirably got  up,  and  well  acted — a  salad  of 
Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  Cleopatra  strikes 
me  as  the  epitome  of  her  sex — fond,  lively, 
sad,  tender,  teasing,  humble,  haughty,  beau- 
tiful, the  devil !  —  coquettish  to  the  last,  as 
well  with  the  '  asp'  as  with  Antony.  After 
doing  all  she  can  to  persuade  him  that — 
but  why  do  they  abuse  him  for  cutting  off 
that  poltroon  Cicero's  head?  Did  not 
TuUy  tell  Brutus  it  was  a  pity  to  have  spared 
Antony?  and  did  he  not  speak  the  Phi- 
lippics? and  are  not  'words  thmgtf'^  and 
such  *wordi*  very  pestilent  *t^tgt*  too? 
If  he  had  had  a  hundred  heads,  they  deserved 
(from  Antony)  a  rostrum  Hiis  was  stuck  up 
there)  apiece — though,  aner  all,  he  might 
as  well  have  pardoned  him,  for  the  credit  of 
the  thing.  But  to  resume — Cleopatra,  after 
securing  him,  says,  'yet  go — it  is  your 
interest,'  &c. — how  like  the  sex  I  and  the 
questions  about  Octavia — it  is  woman  all 
over. 

**  To-day  received  Lord  Jerse/s  invitation 
to  Middleton  —  to  travel  sixty  miles  to 
meet  Madame  De  Stael !  I  once  travelled 
three  thousand  to  get  among  silent  people ; 
and  this  same  lady  writes  octavos,  and  talkt 
folios.  I  have  read  her  books — like  most 
of  them,  and  delight  in  the  last ;  so  I  won't 
hear  it,  as  well  as  read. 

"  Read  Bums  to-day.  ¥^at  would  he 
have  been,  if  a  patrician  ?  We  should  have 
had  more  polish  —  less  force  — just  as  much 
verse,  but  no  immortalitv — a  divorce  and  a 
duel  or  two,  the  which  had  he  survived,  as 
his  potations  must  have  been  less  spirituous, 
he  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Sheridan, 
and  outlived  as  much   as  poor  Brinsley. 

*  [**  But  wordt  are  thingi,  and  a  imall  drop  of  ink, 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  Uunight,  i»x)duoet 
That  which  makes  Uiousands,  perluHpi  millions, 
think, 
*Tit  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 
Of  ages,"  &c  Don  Juam,  c.  iU.  st.  88.] 


(:)= 


What  a  wreck  is  that  man !  and  all  from 
bad  pilotage ;  for  no  one  had  ever  better 
gales,  though  now  and  then  a  little  too 
squally.  Poor  dear  Sherry !  I  shall  never 
foreet  the  day  he  and  Rogers  and  Moore 
and  I  passed  together;  when  Ae  talked,  and 
we  listened,  without  one  yawn,  fr'om  six  till 
one  in  the  morning. 

"Got  my  seals  *#•••#.  Have  again 
forgot  a  plaything  for  ma  petite  coume 
Eliza ;  but  I  must  send  for  it  to-morrow.  I 
hope  Harry  will  bring  her  to  me.  I  sent 
Lord  Holland  the  proo&  of  the  l^t '  Giaour,' 
and  *The  Bride  of  Abydos.'  He  won't 
like  the  latter,  and  I  dont  think  that  I 
shall  long.  It  was  written  in  four  nights  to 
distract  my  dreams  from  *  *.  Were  it  not 
thus,  it  had  never  been  composed  ;  and  had 
I  not  done  something  at  that  time,  I  must 
have  gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart, — 
bitter  diet  I  —  Hodgson  Hkes  it  better  than 
'  The  Giaour,*  but  nobody  else  will, — and 
he  never  liked  the  Fragment.  I  am  sure, 
had  it  not  been  for  Murray,  that  would  never 
have  been  published,  though  the  circum- 
stances which  are  the  ground-work  make  it 
♦•♦hei^-hol 

"  To-night  I  saw  both  the  sisters  of** ; 
my  God !  the  youngest  so  like  I  I  thotigfat  I 
should  have  sprung  across  the  house,  and 
am  so  glad  no  one  was  with  me  in  Lady 
H.'s  box.  I  hate  those  likenesses — the 
mock-bird,  but  not  the  nightingale  —  so  like 
as  to  remind,  so  different  as  to  be  painful.  * 
One  quarrels  equally  with  the  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  distinction. 

-  Not.  ir. 
"  No  letter  from  ♦  * ;  but  I  must  not 
complain.  The  respectable  Job  says, '  Why 
should  a  living  man  complain?*  I  really - 
don't  know,  except  it  be  that  a  dead  mem 
can't ;  and  he,  the  said  patriarch,  dtdctm- 
plam,  nevertheless,  till  his  friends  were  tired 
and  his  wife  recommended  that  pious  pro- 
logue, •  Curse — and  die ;'  the  only  time,  I 
suppose,  when  but  little  relief  is  to  be  found 
in  swearing.  I  have  had  a  most  kind  letter 
from  Lord  Holland  on  '  Hie  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,* which  he  likes,  and  so  does  Lady  H. 
This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from 
whom  I  don't  deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I 
did  think,  at  the  time,  that  my  cause  of  en- 
mity proceeded  frx>m  Holland  House,  and 


* "  my  weal,  mj  woe. 

My  hope  on  high  —my  aU  below ; 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or,  if  it  doUi,  in  T&in  fin*  me  : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same.*' 

TkeGiaatr, 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 


SOI 


am  gbd  I  was  wrong,  and  wish  I  had  not 
been  in  such  a  hiiny  with  that  confounded 
satire,  of  which  I  would  suppress  even  the 
memory ; — but  people,  now  they  can*t  get 
it,  make  a  fuss,  I  venly  believe,  out  of  con- 
tradiction. 

''George  EUia  and  Murray  have  been 
talking  something  about  Scott  and  me, 
Geoige  pro  Scoto, — and  very  ri^t  too.  If 
they  want  to  dqx>se  him,  I  only  wish  they 
woold  not  set  me  up  as  a  competitor.  * 
Even  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather  be 
die  Earl  of  Warwick  than  all  the  kmgt  he 
erer  made!  Jeffiev  and  Gifibrd  I  take  to 
be  the  monarch-makers  in  poetry  and  prose. 
The  British  Critic,  in  their  Rokeby  Review, 
have  presupposed  a  comparison  which  I  am 
sore  my  friends  never  thought  o(,  and  W. 
Sootf  s  sulgects  are  injudicious  in  descending 
to.  I  like  the  man  —  and  admire  his  works 
to  what  Mr.  Braham  calls  Eniusymusy.  AU 
such  stuff  can  only  vex  him,  and  do  me 
DO  good.  Many  hate  his  politics — (I  hate 
all  politics)  ;  and,  here,  a  man's  politics  are 
like  the  Greek  soul  —  an  fc^wXov,  besides 
God  knows  what  oiAer  toul;  but  their  esti- 
mate of  the  two  generally  go  together. 

"  Harry  has  not  brought  ma  petite  coutme. 
I  want  us  to  go  to  the  play  together ;  — 
she  has  been  but  once.  Another  short  note 
fix)m  Jersey,  inviting  Rogers  and  me  on  the 
23d.  I  must  see  my  agent  to-night  I 
wonder  when  that  Newstead  business  will 
be  finished.  It  cost  me  more  than  words  to 
part  with  it  —  and  to  have  parted  with  it  I 
What  matters  it  what  I  do?  or  what  be- 
comes of  me  ? — but  let  me  remember  Job's 
avfing,  and  console  myself  with  being  '  a 
lnno£  man.' 

''Iwiih  I  could  settle  to  reading  again, 
— mv  life  is  monotonous,  and  yet  desultory. 
I  take  up  books,  and  fling    them    down 

'  ["To  bare  kept  hli  ground  at  the  crUif  when 
*  JUkOrj*  aMwred,  its  author  ought  to  have  put  forth 
Ua  obDost  itreogth,  and  to  bare  pouetsed  at  least  all  hif 
arigtoal  advaatagoa  \  tat  a  ml^ty  and  unexpected  rlTal 
was  adraDdng  on  the  stage— a  riral  not  in  poetical 
powers  onlj,  but  in  that  art  of  attracting  popularity,  in 
whkh  the  present  writer  had  hitherto  preceded  better 
meo  than  himself.  The  reader  will  easily  see  that  Byron 
is  here  meant,  who,  after  a  little  Telitation  of  no  great 
praaise,  now  appeared  as  a  serious  candidate,  in  the  first 
two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
power  evinced  by  that  work,  which  neither  the  Hours 
«f  Idleness,  nor  the  BngUsb  Bards  and  Scotch  Reriewers, 
had  prqwred  me  to  expect  from  its  author.  There  was 
adepth  in  his  thought,  an  eager  ebundance  in  his  diction, 
vUch  argued  fbll  oonlldenoe  in  the  inexhaustible  re. 
sources  of  which  b^  felt  himaeir  possessed.  Lord  Byron 
was  also  a  traf  eller,  a  man  whose  ideas  were  fired  by 
havfaig  leao,  in  distant  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
the  plaoss  wtMMO  Tory  names  are  recorded  in  our  bosoms 
as  the  ihrlnes  of  andent  poetry.    Forbisownroisibrtune. 
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again.  I  began  a  comedy,  and  burnt  it 
because  the  scene  ran  into  reaBty; — a  novel, 
for  the  same  reason.  In  rhyme,  I  can  keep 
more  away  from  fiicts ;   but  the  thought 

always  runs  through,  through yes,  yes, 

through.  I  have  had  a  letter  fix)m  Lady 
Melbourne  —  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in 
my  life,  and  the  cleverest  of  women. 

*'  Not  a  word  from  *  *.  Have  they  set 
out  from  **?  or  has  my  last  precious 
epistle  fallen  into  the  lion's  jaws  P  If  so  — 
and  this  silence  looks  suspicious — I  must 
clap  on  my  *  musty  morion'  and  'hold  out 
my  iron.'  I  am  out  of  practice — but  I 
won't  begin  again  at  Manton's  now.  Besides, 
I  would  not  return  his  shot.  I  was  once  a 
fiunous  wafer-splitter ;  but  then  the  bullies 
of  society  made  it  necessary.  Ever  since  I 
began  to  feel  that  I  had  a  bad  cause  to 
support,  I  have  lefk  off  the  exercise. 

'*  What  strange  tidings  from  that  Anakim 
of  anarchy — Buonaparte !  Ever  since  I  de- 
fended mv  bust  of  him  at  Harrow  against 
the  rascally  time-servers,  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1803,  he  has  been  a  '  H^s  de 
Roman'  of  mine — on  the  Continent;  I 
don't  want  him  here.  But  I  don't  like  those 
same  flights  —  leaving  of  armies,  &c.&c.  I 
am  sure  when  I  fought  for  his  bust  at 
school,  I  did  not  think  he  would  run  away 
from  himself.  But  I  should  not  wonder  if 
he  banged  them  yet.  To  be  beat  by  men 
would  be  somethmg;  but  by  three  stupid, 
legidmate-old-dynasty  boobies  of  regmar- 
bi^  sovereigns  -^  0-hone-fr4ie !  —  O-hone- 
a-riel  It  must  be,  as  Cobbett  says,  his 
marriage  with  the  thick4ipped  and  thick- 
headed AiUrichienne  brood.  He  had  better 
have  kept  to  her  who  was  kept  by  Barras. 
I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  your  young 
wife,  and  legal  espousab,  to  any  but  your 
'sober-blooded  boy'  who  'eats  fish'   and 


perhaps,  but  certainly  to  the  high  increase  of  his  poetical 
character,  nature  had  mixed  in  Lord  Byron's  system 
those  petf<""*  which  agitate  the  human  heart  with  most 
Tiolence,  and  which  may  be  said  to  hare  hurried  his 
bright  career  to  an  early  dose.  There  would  have  been 
little  wisdom  in  measuring  my  force  with  so  formidable 
an  antagonist ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  tire  of  playing  the 
second  fiddle  in  the  concert,  as  my  audience  of  hearing 
me.  Yet,  though  conscious  that  I  must  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  good  Jodgea,  inferior  to  the  place  I  had  for  four  or  five 
years  held  in  letters,  and  feeling  alike  that  the  latter  was 
one  to  which  I  bad  only  a  temporary  right,  I  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  relinquishing  literary  occupation,  which 
had  been  so  long  my  chief  dirersion.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  eminent  success  of  Byron,  and  the  great 
chance  of  his  taking  the  wind  out  of  my  sails,  there  was,  I 
Judged,  a  species  of  cowardice  in  desisting  from  the  task 
which  I  had  undertaken,  and  it  was  time  enough  to 
retreat  when  the  battle  should  be  more  decidedly  lost.** 
—  Sir  Waltsr  Scott:  Introd.to  Rokeby,  Poet,  Works, 
roL  U.  p.  1ft.] 
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drinketh  '  no  sack.  *  Had  he  ftot  the  whole 
opera  ?  all  Paris  ?  all  France  ?  But  a  mis- 
tress is  just  as  perplexing — that  is,  one — 
two  or  more  are  manageable  by  division. 

*'  I  have  begun,  or  had  be^un,  a  song,  and 
flung  it  into  the  fire.  It  was  in  remembrance 
of  Mary  DufiT,  my  first  of  flames,  before  most 
people  begin  to  bum.  I  wonder  what  the 
devil  is  me  matter  with  me!  I  can  do 
nothing,  and — fortunately  there  is  nothing 
to  do.  It 'has  latelv  bec»i  in  my  power  to 
make  two  persons  (and  their  connections) 
comfortable,  pro  tempore^  and  one  happy,  ex 
tempore,  —  I  rejoice  in  the  last  particmarly, 
as  It  is  an  excellent  man.*  I  wish  there 
had  been  more  inconvenience  and  less  gra- 
tification to  my  self^ove  in  it,  for  uen 
there  had  been  more  merit.  We  are  all 
selfish — and  1  believe,  ye  gods  of  Epicurus ! 
I  believe  in  Rochefoucault  about  men,  and 
in  Lucretius  (not  Busby's  translation)  about 
yourselves.  Your  bard  has  made  you  very 
nonckaktnt  and  blest ;  but  as  he  has  excused 
ut  firom  damnation,  I  don't  envy  you  your 
blessedness  muck — a  little,  to  be  sure.  I 
remember,  last  year,  ♦  ♦  said  to  me,  at  ♦  ♦, 
'  Have  we  not  passed  oiv  last  month  like  the 
sods  of  Lucretius  V  And  so  we  had.  She 
IS  an  adept  in  the  text  of  the  original  (which 
I  like  too)  ;  and  when  that  booby  Bus.  sent 
his  transUting  prospectus,  she  subscribed. 
But,  ^e  de^  promptmg  him  to  add  a 
specimen,  she  transmitted  him  a  subsequent 
answer,  saying,  that  'after  perusing  it,  her 
conscience  would  not  permit  her  to  allow 
her  name  to  remain  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribblers.'  Last  niffht,  at  Lord  IL's  — 
Mackintosh,  the  Ossi^tones,  Puysegur,  &c. 
there — I  was  tmng  to  recollect  a  quotation 
(as  /  think)  of  Stael's,  fix>m  some  Teutonic 
sophist  about  architecture.  '  Architecture,' 
says  this  Macoronico  Tedescho,  'reminds 
me  of  fi*ozen  music'  It  is  somewhere  — 
but  where  ? — the  demon  of  perplexity  must 
know  and  won't  tell.    I  asked  M.,  and  he 

said  it  was  not  in  her :  but  P r  said  it 

must  be  her9,  it  was  so  Uke^  H.  laughed,  as 
he  does  at  all '  De  I'Allemapie,'  —  in  which, 
however,  I  think  he  goes  a  httle  too  far.  B., 
I  hear,  contemns  it  too.  But  there  are  fine 
passages  ;  —  and,  after  all,  what  is  a  work — 
any  — or  every  work— but  a  desert  with 
fountsuns,  and,  perhM>s,  a  grove  or  two, 
every  day's  journey  ?  To  be  sure,  in  Madame, 
what  we  often  mistake,  and  'pant  for,' 
as  the  '  cooling  stream,'  turns  out  to  be 
the  *  mirage*  (critic^  verbiage)  ;  but  we  do, 
at  last,  get  to  something  like  the  temple  of 


1  Evidently.  Mr.  Hodgson. 
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Jove  AmmoU}  and  then  the  waste  we  have 
passed  is  only  remembered  to  gladden  the 
contrast. 

"Called  on  C«*  to  explain***.  She 
is  very  beautiful,  to  my  taste,  at  least ;  for 
on  coming  home  from  abroad,  I  recollect 
being  unable  to  look  at  any  woman  but  her 
—  they  were  so  fair,  and  unmeaning,  and 
blonde.  The  darkness  and  regularity  of  her 
features  reminded  me  of  my  '  Jannat  al 
Aden.'  But  this  impression  wore  off*;  and 
now  I  can  look  at  a  &ir  woman,  without 
longing  for  a  HourL  She  was  very  good- 
tempered,  and  every  thing  was  explain&i. 

"  To-day,  great  news  —  *  the  Liutch  have 
taken  Holland,'  —  which,  I  suppose^  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  actual  explosion  of  the 
Thames.  Five  provinces  have  declared  for 
young  Stadt,  and  there  will  he  inundatioB, 
conflagration,  constupration,  consternation, 
and  every  sort  of  nation  and  nations,  fighting 
away,  up  to  their  knees,  in  the  damnable 

Juags  of^this  will-o'-the-wisp  abode  of  Boors. 
t  is  said  Bemadotte  is  amongst  them,  too ; 
and,  as  Orange  will  be  there  soon,  they  will 
have  (Crown)  Prince  Stork  and  King  Log 
in  theu*  Logg^  at  the  same  time.  Two  to 
one  on  the  new  dynasQr  I 

**  Mr.  Murm  lias  ouered  me  one  thousand 
guineas  for  '  The  Giaour'  and  '  TheBttdedf 
Abydos. '  I  won't — it  is  too  much,  though 
I  am  strongly  tempted,  merely  for  the  say  of 
it.  No  bad  price  for  a  fortnight*8  (a  week 
each)  what?  —  the  gods  know  —  it  was 
intended  to  be  called  poetry. 

"  I  have  dined  regularly  to-day,  for  the 
first  time  smce  Sunday  last — this  being 
Sabbath,  too.  All  the  rest,  tea  and  dry 
biscuits — six  per  diem,  1  wish  to  God  I 
had  not  dined  now  I  —  It  kilb  me  with 
heaviness,  stupor,  and  horrible  dreams ;  — 
and  yet  it  was  but  a  pint  of  bucellas,  and 
fish.«  Meat  I  never  touch, — nor  much 
vegetable  diet.  I  wish  I  were  in  the  country, 
to  take  exercise, — instead  of  beinff  obliged 
to  cool  by  abstinence,  in  lieu  of  it.  i  shoidd 
not  so  much  mind  a  little  accession  of  flesh, 
— my  bones  can  well  bear  it.  But  the  worst 
is,  the  devil  always  came  with  it, — till  I 
starved  him  out, — and  I  will  not  be  the 
slave  of  any  appetite.  If  I  do  err,  it  shall  be 
my  heart,  at  least,  that  heralds  the  way, 
On,  my  head  —  how  it  adies?  —  the 
horrors  of  digestion  I  I  wonder  how  Buo- 
naparte's dinner  agrees  with  him  ? 

"Mem.  I  must  write  to-morrow  to 
'  Master  Shallow,  who  owes  me  a  thousand 
pounds,'  and  seems,  in  his  letter,  afi^dd  I 


*  He  bad  this  year  so  fax  departed  tnm  his  ttrict  plan 
of  diet  at  to  eat  fish  oocaskmally. 
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should  ask  him  for  it » ;  —  as  if  I  would  I  — 
I  don't  want  it  (just  now,  at  least,)  to  begin 
with  ;  and  though  I  have  often  wanted  that 
sum,  I  neyer  asked  for  the  repayment  d*  10/. 
in  mv  life  —  from  a  friend.  His  bond  is 
not  <me  this  year,  and  I  told  him  when  it 
was,  I  should  not  enforce  it.  How  often 
must  be  make  me  say  the  same  thing  ? 

"  I  am  wrong — I  did  once  ask  ♦  •  *«  to 
repay  me.  But  it  was  under  circumstances 
tmit  excused  me  to  him,  and  would  to  any 
one.  I  took  no  interest,  nor  required  secu- 
rity. He  paid  me  soon,  —  at  least,  his 
padre.  My  head!  I  believe  it  was  given 
me  to  ache  with.    Good  even. 

•*  Not.  32.  ISIS. 

"'Orange  BovenI'  So  the  bees  have 
opened  the  bear  that  broke  open  their  hive. 
Well, — if  we  are  to  have  new  De  Witts  and 
De  Ruyters,  God  speed  the  little  republic  I 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Hague  and  the 
viQage  of  Brock,  irbert  they  have  such  pri- 
mitive habits.  Yet,  I  don't  know, — their 
canals  would  cot  a  poor  figure  by  the  me- 
mory of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee  look  awkwardly  after '  Ak-Denizi.'  No 
matter,  —  the  bhin  burghers,  puffing  free- 
dom out  of  their  short  tobacco^ipes,  might 
be  worth  seeing ;  though  I  prefer  a  ciw  or 
a  hooka,  with  the  rose-leaf  mixed  wim  the 
mflder  herb  of  the  Levant.  I  don't  know 
what  liberty  means, — never  having  seen  it, 
— but  wealth  is  power  all  over  the  world ; 
and  as  a  shilling  performs  the  duty  of  a 
pound  (besides  sun  and  sky  and  beauty  for 
nothiitt)  in  the  Bast, — that  is  the  countiy. 
How  I  envy  Herodes  Atticus  I — more  than 
Pomponins.  And  yet  a  little  tumuU,  now 
and  uien,  is  an  agreeable  quickener  of  sen- 
sation ;  such  as  a  revolution,  a  battle,  or  an 
aoeniwe  of  an  v  lively  description.  I  think  I 
rather  would  have  been  Bonneval,  Ripperda, 
Alberooi,  Hayreddin,  or  Home  Barbarossa, 
or  even  Wortley  Montague,  than  Mahomet 
himselC 

"Boeerswill  be  in  town  soon? — the 23d 
is  fixed  for  our  MSddleton  visit.  Shall  I 
go?  mnphi  —  In  this  island,  where  one  can't 
ride  out  without  overtaking  the  sea,  it  don't 
Bmdi  matter  where  one  goes. 

"  I  remember  the  effect  of  ihefirtt  Edin- 
barA  Review  on  me.  I  heard  of  it  six 
wedra  before, — :read  it  the  day  of  its  de- 
nunciation,— dined  and  drank  three  bottles 
of  daret,  (with  S.  B.  Davies,  I  think,) 


>  We  hare  here  mother  instance,  In  addition  to  the 
mnniScent  aid  aAirded  to  Mr.  Hodgton,  of  the  generooi 
nmabmM  at  the  poet,  notwithstanding  hit  own  limited 
maaas,  to  nake  tlie  retowces  he  pottesied  arailable  for 
the  assistance  of  hit  firieods. 


neither  ate  nor  slei)t  the  less,  but,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  easy  till  I  had  vented  my  wrath 
and  my  rhyme,  m  the  same  pages,  against 
every  thing  and  every  body,  like  George, 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  •  the  fate  of  my 
paradoxes'  would  allow  me  to  perceive  no 
merit  in  another.  I  remembered  only  die 
maxim  of  my  boxing-master,  which,  in  my 
youth,  was  found  useful  in  all  general  riots, 
—  *  Whoever  is  not  for  you  is  against  you — 
Tmll  away  right  and  left,'  and  so  I  did ;  — 
like  Ishmael,  my  hand  was  against  all  men, 
and  all  men's  anent  me.  I  did  wonder,  to 
be  sure,  at  my  own  success — 

** '  And  manrelt  so  much  wit  is  all  his  own/' 

as  Hobhouse  sarcastically  says  of  somebody 
(not  unlikely  myself,  as  we  are  old  friends) ; 
— but  were  it  to  come  over  again,  I  woidd 
not,  I  have  since  redde  ^  the  cause  of  my 
couplets,  and  it  is  not  adeouate  to  the  effect. 
C  *  *  told  me  that  it  was  believed  I  alluded 
to  poor  Lord  Cariisle's  nervous  disorder  in 
one  of  the  lines.  I  thank  Heaven  I  did  not 
know  it — and  would  not,  could  not,  if  I 
had.  I  must  naturaUy  be  the  last  person  to 
be  pointed  on  defects  or  maladies* 

"Rogers  is  silent, — and,  it  is  said,  se- 
vere. When  he  does  talk,  he  talks  well ; 
and,  on  all  subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of 
expression  is  pure  as  his  poetry.  If  you 
enter  his  house — his  drawing-room  —  his 
fibrar^ — you  of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the 
dwelhng  of  a  common  mind.  There  is  not 
a  ^em,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown  aside  on  his 
chmmey-piece,  his  sofo,  his  table,  that  does 
not  bei^>eak  an  almost  fiuddious  elegance  in 
the  possessor.  But  this  very  delicacv  must 
be  the  misery  of  his  existence.  Oh  tne  jar- 
rings  his  disposition  must  have  encountared 
throu^life! 

**  S^uthey,  I  have  not  seen  much  of.  His 
appearance  is  J^pic;  and  he  is  the  only  ex- 
isting entire  man  of  letters.  All  the  others 
have  some  pursuit  annexed  to  their  author- 
ship. His  manners  are  mild,  but  not  those 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents  of  the 
first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  his 
poetry  there  are  various  opinions :  there  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  of  it  for  the  present  ge- 
neration;—  posterity  will  probably  select. 
He  has  passages  equal  to  any  thmg.  At 
present,  he  has  a  party,  but  no  pnMc — ex- 
cept fo«  his  prose  writings.  The  life  of 
Nelson  is  beautiful. 

**  Sotheby  is  a  lAiterateur,  the  Oracle  of 

s  Left  hlank  thos  in  the  original. 

s  It  was  thus  that  he,  in  general,  speUed  this  word. 
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the  Coteries,  of  the  *  *  s,  Lydia  White 
(Sydney  Smith's  '  Tory  ATirgin'),  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  (she,  at  least,  is  a  swan,  and  might 
frequent  a  purer  stream,)  Lady  Beaumont, 
and  all  the  Blues,  with  Lady  C  *  *  «  at 
their  head — but  1  say  nothing  of  her — 
'  look  in  her  &ce  and  you  forget  them  all,' 
and  every  thing  else.  Oh  that  face! — by 
'  te.  Diva  potens  Cypri,'  I  would,  to  be  beloved 
by  that  woman,  biuld  and  bum  anodier  Troy. 
"  M  *  *e  has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or 
rather  talents, — poetry,  music,  voice,  all 
his  own  ;  and  an  expression  in  each,  which 
never  was,  nor  will  be,  possessed  by  another. 
But  he  is  capable  of  still  higher  flights  in 
poetry.  By  tne  by,  what  humour,  what  — 
every  thing,  in  the  '  Post-Ba^!*  There  is 
notmng  M  *  *  e  may  not  do,  if  he  will  but 
seriously  set  about  it.  In  society,  he  is 
gentlenmnly,  gentle,  and,  altogether,  more 
pleasing  tlian  any  individual  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted.  For  his  honour,  principle, 
and  independence,  his  conduct  to  *♦•• 
speaks  *  trumpet-tongued.'  He  has  but  one 
mult — and  mat  one  I  daily  regret — he  is 
not  here, 

•*  Not.  23. 

«<  Ward  —  I  like  Ward. »  By  Mahomet ! 
I  begin  to  think  I  like  every  body ; —  a  dis- 
position not  to  be  encouraged  ; — a  sort  of 
social  gluttony  that  swallows  every  thing  set 
before  it.  But  I  like  Ward.  He  is  piquant; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  will  stand  very  high  in 
the  House,  and  every  where  else,  if  he  ap- 
plies regularly.  By  me  by,  I  dine  with  him 
to-morrow,  which  may  have  some  influence 
on  my  opinion.  It  is  as  well  not  to  trust 
one*8  gratitude  after  dinner.  I  have  heard 
many  a  host  libdled  by  his  ^ests,  with  his 
burgundy  yet  reeking  on  their  rasodly  lips. 

**  1  have  taken  Ix>rd  Salisbury's  box  at 
Covent  Garden  for  the  season  ;  and  now  I 
must  go  and  prepare  to  join  Lady  Holland 
and  party,  in  theirs,  at  Drury  Lane,  guesta 
iera. 

**  Holland  doesn't  think  the  man  is  Junius  ; 
but  that  the  yet  unpublished  journal  throws 
great  Ug^t  on  the  obscurities  of  that  part  of 
George  the  Second's  reign.  —  What  is  this 
to  G^rge  the  Third's  ?  I  don't  know  what 
to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be  yet  dead  ? 
If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he  rest  in  his 
crave  without  sending  his  uBioKov  to  shout 
m  the  ears  of  posterity,  *  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z., 
Esq.,  buried  in  the  parish  of*  •  *.  Repair 
his  monument,  ye  churchwardens  I  Print  a 
new  edition  of  his  Letters,  ye  booksellers  I ' 

1  [The  lata  Earl  of  Dudley.] 

s  [R.  P.  Gillies.  Btq. ;  author  of  '*  The  Coofesdont  of 
Sir  Henry  Lonfuerille.'*  a  novel,  and  translator  of 
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Impossible, -^  the  man  must  be  alive,  and 
will  never  die  without  the  disclosure.  I 
like  him  ;  — he  was  a  eood  hater. 

'*  Came  home  unwell  and  went  to  bed,  — 
not  so  sleepy  as  might  be  desirable. 


**  Tuesday] 

"I  awoke  from  a  dream!  —  well!  and 
have  not  others  dreamed  ?  —  Such  a  dream ! 

—  but  she  did  not  overtake  me.  I  wish  the 
dead  would  rest,  however.  Ugh  !  how  my 
blood  chilled, —  and  I  could  not  wake  —  and 

—  and  —  heigho ! 

*« « Shadows  to^gfat 
Hare  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  could  the  substance  often  thousand  *  •  s, 
Arm*d  all  in  proof,  and  led  hy  shallow  •  •.* 

I  do  not  like  this  dream, — I  hate  its  '  fore- 
gone conclusion.'  And  am  I  to  be  shaken 
by  shadows  ?  Ay,  when  they  remind  us  of 
—^  no  matter  —  but,  if  I  dream  thus  a^ain,  I 
will  try  whether  iUl  slegp  has  the  like  visions. 
Since  I  rose,  Fve  beeain  considerable  bodily 
pain  also  ;  but  it  is  gone,  and  now,  like  Lord 
Ogleby,  I  am  wound  up  for  the  day. 

"  A  note  from  Mounmorris — I  dine  with 
Ward  ;  —  Canning  is  to  be  there,  Frere  md 
Sharpe,  perhaps  Giflfbrd.  I  am  to  be  one  of 
'  the  five '  (or  rather  six),  as  Lady  •  •  said 
a  little  sneeringly  yesterday.  They  are  all 
sood  to  meet,  particularly  Canning,  and — 
Ward,  when  he  likes.  I  wish  I  may  be  well 
enou^  to  listen  to  these  intellectuals. 

"  No  letters  to-day  ; — so  much  the  better, 
— there  are  no  answers.  I  must  not  dream 
again  ;  —  it  spoils  even  reality.  I  will  co 
out  of  doors,  and  see  what  the  fog  will  do 
for  me.  Jackson  has  been  here :  the  boxing 
world  much  as  usual;  —  but  the  dub  in- 
creases. I  shall  dine  at  Crib's  to-morrow. 
I  like  energy  —  even  animal  energy  —  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  I  have  need  of  both  mental  and 
corporeal.  I  have  not  dined  out,  nor,  indeed 
at  all,  lately  :  have  heard  no  music  —  have 
seen  nobody.  Now  for  a  pkmge — high  life 
and  low  life.    '  Amant  aUema  Canuenae ! ' 

"  I  have  burnt  my  Roman  — as  I  did  the 
first  scenes  and  sketch  of  my  comedy  —  and, 
for  aught  1  see,  the  pleasure  of  burning  is 
quite  as  &;reat  as  that  of  printing.  These  two 
last  would  not  have  done.  I  ran  into  rea&lks 
more  than  ever  ;  and  some  would  have  been 
recognised  and  others  guessed  at. 

**  Kedde  the  Ruminator  —  a  collection  of 
^^^8&y8»  by  a  strange,  but  able,  old  man  (Sir 
Egerton  Brydges),  and  a  half- wild  young  one, 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  Highlands,  called 
*  Childe  Alanque.' «    The  word  « sensibility* 
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(ahra^  my  aversion)  occurs  a  thousand 
times  in  these  Essays  ;  and,  it  seems,  is  to 
be  an  excuse  for  all  kinds  of  discontent. 
This  young  man  can  know  nothing  of  life  ; 
and,  if  he  cherishes  the  disposition  which 
runs  through  his  papers,  will  become  useless, 
and,  perhaps,  not  even  a  poet,  after  all,  which 
he  seems  determined  to  be.  God  help 
him  I  no  one  should  be  a  rhymer  who  could 
be  any  thing  better.  And  this  is  what  an- 
noys one,  to  see  Scott  and  Moore,  and 
Gunpbdl  and  Refers,  who  might  have  all 
been  agents  and  leaders,  now  mere  spec- 
tators. For,  though  they  may  have  other 
ostensible  avocations,  these  last  are  reduced 
to  a  secondarv  consideration.  *  *  too,  fiit- 
tering  away  nis  time  among  dowagers  and 
umnarried  girls.  If  it  advanced  sxiyjerious 
al&ir,  it  were  some  excuse ;  but,  with  the 
onmarried,  that  is  a  hazardous  speculation, 
and  tiresome  enough,  too;  and,  with  the 
veterans,  it  is  not  much  woitii  trying,  unless, 
peikaps,  one  in  a  thousand. 

••  It  I  had  any  views  in  this  country,  they 
would  probably  be  parliamentary.  But  I 
have  no  ambition  ;  at  least,  if  any,  it  would 
be  'aut  Cfluar  aut  nihil.'  My  hopes  are 
limited  to  the  arrangement  of  my  affiurs,  and 
settling  either  in  ludy  or  the  East  (rather 
the  last),  and  drinking  deep  of  the  languages 
and  literature  of  both.  Fast  events  have 
unnerval  me ;  and  all  I  can  now  do  is  to 
make  life  an  amusement,  and  look  on  while 
others  phiy.  After  all,  even  the  highest 
game  ot  crowns  and  sceptres,  what  is  it  ? 
Fide  Napoleon's  last  twelvemonth.  It  has 
completely  upset  my  system  of  fiitalism.  I 
tbou^t,  n  crushed,  he  would  have  fallen, 
when  '  fractus  illabitur  orbis,'  and  not  have 
been  pared  away  to  gradual  insignificance  ; 
that  all  this  was  not  a  mere  jeu  m  the  cods, 
but  aprdude  togreatei;  changes  and  mightier 
events.  But  men  never  advance  beyond  a 
certain  pomt ;  and  here  we  are,  retrograding, 
to  the  ddi,  stupid  old  system,  —  balance  of 
Europe — poising  straws  upon  kin^'  noses, 
instcasd  of  wringmg  them  off  I  Give  me  a 
republic,  or  a  despotism  of  one,  rather  than 
the  mixed  government  of  one,  two,  three. 
A  republic!  —  look  in  the  history  of  the 
Earth — Rome,  Greece,  Venice,  France, 
Holland,  America,  our  short  (eheu !)  Com- 
monwealth, and  compare  it  with  what  they 
did  under  masters.  The  Asiatics  are  not 
qualified  to  be  republicans,  but  they  have 
tne  liberty  of  demolishing  despots,  which  is 
the  next  thin^  to  it.  To  be  the  first  man 
— not  the  Dictator — not  the  Sylla,  but  the 
Washington  or  the  Aristides  —  the  leader 
in  talent  and  truth — is  next  to  the  Divinity  I 
Franklin,  Penn,  and,  next  to  these,  either 


Brutus  or  Cassius -^  even  Mirabeau— or 
St.  Just.  I  shall  never  be  any  thing,  or  ra- 
ther alwavs  be  nothing.  The  most  I  can 
hope  is,  that  some  will  Fay, '  He  might,  per- 
haps, if  he  would.' 

•*  12,  midnight. 

**  Here  are  two  confounded  proofs  from 
the  printer.  I  have  looked  at  the  one,  but 
for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  look  over  that 
'  Giaour '  again,  —  at  least,  just  now,  and  at 
this  hour — and  yet  there  is  no  moon. 

**  Ward  talks  of  going  to  Holland,  and  we 
have  partiy  discussed  an  eruemble  expedition. 
It  must  be  in  ten  days,  if  at  all,  if  we  nish 
to  be  in  at  the  Revolution.  And  why  not  ? 
♦  ♦  is  distant,  and  will  be  at  ♦  ♦,  stiU  more 
distant,  till  spring.  No  one  else,  ex- 
cept Augusta,  cares  for  me ;  no  tics — no 
trammels  —  andkmio  dunque  —  se  tormamo, 
bene —  te  non^  ch*  imforta  t  Old  William  of 
Oran^  talked  of  dymg  in  '  the  last  ditch '  of 
his  dingy  countrv.  It  is  lucky  I  can  swim, 
or  I  suppose  I  should  not  well  weather  the 
first.  But  let  us  see.  I  have  heard  hysenas 
and  jackalls  in  the  ruins  of  Asia ;  and  bull- 
frogs in  the  marshes ;  besides  wolves  and 
angry  Mussulmans.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
listen  to  the  shout  of  a  fi^  Dutchman. 

"  Alia !  Viva  I  For  ever !  Hourra !  Huzza! 
— which  is  the  most  rational  or  musical  of 
these  cries  ?  '  Orange  Boven,'  according  to 
the  Morning  Post. 

••  Wednesday.  34. 

"  No  dreams  last  ni^t  of  the  dead,  nor 
the  living  ;  so  —  I  am  *  firm  as  the  marble, 
founded  as  the  rock,'  till  the  next  earth- 
quake. 

"  Ward's  dinner  went  off  well.  There 
was  not  a  disagreeable  person  there  —  un- 
less /offended  any  body,  which  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  by  contradiction,  for  I  said  littie, 
and  opposed  nothing.  Sharpe  (a  man  of 
elegant  mind,  and  who  has  lived  much  with 
the  best — Fox,  Home  Tooke,  Windham, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  all  the  agitators  of  other 
times  and  tongues,)  told  us  the  particulars 
of  his  last  interview  with  Windham,  a  few 
davs  before  the  fetal  operation  which  sent 
'that  gallant  spirit  to  aspire  the  skies.' i 
Windham,  —  the  first  in  one  department  of 
oratory  and  talent,  whose  only  fault  was  his 
refinement  beyond  the  intellect  of  half  his 
hearers,  —  Wmdham,  half  his  life  an  active 
participator  in  the  events  of  the  earth,  and 
one  of  those  who  governed  nations, —  he 
regretted, — and  dwelt  much  on  that  regret, 

'  [Mr.  Windham*!  death  took  place  in  1810,  In  conse- 
quence of  a  contusion  of  the  hip,  produced  by  a  fell,  while 
exerting  himself  to  save  the  Taluable  library  of  his  fHend 
Mr.  North,  from  the  flames.] 
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that  *  he  had  not  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
literature  and  science!!!'  His  mind  cer- 
tainly would  have  carried  him  to  eminence 
there,  as  elsewhere; — but  I  cannot  com- 
prehend what  debility  of  that  mind  could 
suggest  such  a  wish.  I,  who  have  heard 
him,  cannot  regret aay  thhigbut  that  I  shall 
never  hear  him  agam.  What!  would  he 
have  been  a  plodder  ?  a  metaphysician  ?  — 
perhs^s  a  rhymer?  a  scribbler?  Such  an 
exchange  must  have  been  suggested  bv 
iUness.  But  he  is  gone,  and  lline  '  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.' 

*'  I  am  tremendously  in  arrear  with  my 
letters, —  except  to  ♦*,  and  to  her  my 
thoughts  overpower  me : — my  words  never 
compass  them.  To  Lady  Melbourne  I  write 
with  most  pleasure — and  her  answers,  so 
sensible,  so  tactique — I  never  met  with  half 
her  talent.  If  she  had  been  a  few  years 
younger,  what  a  fool  she  would  have  made 
of  me,  had  she  thought  it  worth  her  while, 
— and  I  should  have  lost  a  valuable  and 
most  agreeableyriffu/.  Mem.  a  mistress  never 
is  nor  can  be  a  friend.  While  you  agree, 
you  are  lovers ;  and,  when  it  is  over,  any 
thing  but  friends. 

**  I  have  not  answered  W.  Scotfs  last 
letter, — but  I  will.  I  regret  to  hear  from 
others,  that  he  has  lately  been  unfortunate 
in  pecuniary  involvements.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Monarch  of  Parnassus,  and  the 
most  EngUth  of  bards.  I  should  place  Ro- 
gers next  in  the  living  list  (I  value  him  more 
as  the  last  of  the  best  school) — Moore  and 
Campbell  both  Mcrd—  Southey  and  Words- 
wortn  and  Coleridge — the  rest,  in  iroXXoi — 
thus:  — 


There  is  a  triangular  '  Oradus  ad  Pamas- 
sum!* — the  names  are  too  numerous  for 
the  base  of  the  triangle.  Poor  Thurlow  has 
gone  wild  about  the  poetnr  of  Queen  Bess's 
reign  —  c*ett  dommage.  I  have  ranked  the 
names  upon  my  triangle  more  upon  what  I 
believe  popular  opimon,  than  any  decided 
opinion  otmy  own.  For,  to  me,  some  of 
M  ♦  ♦  's  [Moore*s]  last  Erin  sparks  —  *  As  a 
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beam  o'er  the  &ce  of  the  waters' — *  When 
he  who  adores  thee' — 'Oh  Uame  not' — 
and  *  Oh  breathe  not  his  name' — are  worth 
all  the  Epics  that  ever  were  composed. 

'*«*[Rogers]  thinks  the  Quarterly  will 
attack  me  next.  Let  them.  I  have  been 
'peppered so  hi^ly '  in  my  time,  both  ways, 
that  It  must  be  cayenne  or  aloes  to  make  me 
taste.  I  can  sincerely  say,  that  I  am  not 
very  much  alive  now  to  criticism.  But  — 
in  tracing  this  —  I  rather  believe  that  it 
proceeds  from  my  not  attarhing  that  im- 
portance to  authorship  which  many  do,  and 
which,  when  young,  i  did  also.  '  One  gets 
tired  of  evenr  thine,  my  angel,'  says  V almont. 
The  '  angels'  are  me  only  things  of  which  I 
am  not  a  little  sick — but  I  do  think  the 
preference  o£writen  to  agenU — the  mi^ty 
stir  made  about  scribbling  and  scribes,  b^ 
themselves  and  others — a  sign  of  efibmi- 
nacy,  degeneracy,  and  weakness.  Who  would 
write,  who  had  any  thing  better  to  do? 
'Action — action — action' — said  Demos- 
thenes :  '  Actions — action^,'  I  say,  and  not 
writing, — least  of  all,  rhyme.  Look  at  the 
querulous  and  monotonous  lives  of  the  'ge- 
nus;'—  except  Cervantes,  Tasso,  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Kleist  (who  were  brave  and  active 
citizens),  .£sch^lus,  Sophocles,  and  some 
other  of  the  antiques  also — what  a  worth- 
less, idle  brood  it  is ! 

**13,MeinNotte. 

"  Just  returned  from  dinner  with  Jackson 
(the  En^ieror  of  Pugilism)  and  another  of 
the  select,  at  Crib's,  the  champion's.  I 
drank  more  than  I  like,  and  have  brou^t 
away  some  three  bottles  of  vot  fidr  claret 
— for  I  have  no  headach.  We  had  Tom 
Crib  up  after  dinner ; — very  facetious,  thou^ 
somewhat  prolix.  He  don't  like  his  situ- 
ation— wants  to  fight  again — pray  Pollux 
(or  Castor,  if  he  was  the  nailer^  he  may! 
Tom  has  been  a  sailor — a  coal-heaver  — 
and  some  other  genteel  profession,  before  he 
took  to  the  cestus.  Tom  has  been  in  action 
at  sea,  and  is  now  only  three^and-thirty.  A 
great  man !  has  a  wite  and  a  mistress,  and 
conversations  well — badng  some  sad  omis- 
sions and  misapplications  of  the  aspirate. 
Tom  is  an  old  mend  of  mine ;  I  have  seen 
some  of  his  best  battles  in  my  nonage.  He 
is  now  a  publican,  and,  I  fear,  a  sinno' ; — 
for  Mrs.  Crib  is  on  alimony,  and  Tom's 
daughter  lives  with  the  champion.  Hm 
Tom  told  me, —  Tom,  having  an  opinion  of 
my  morals,  passed  her  off  as  a  legal  spouse. 
Talking  of  her,  he  said, '  she  was  the  truest 
of  women' — from  wtdch  I  immediately  in- 
ferred she  could  not  be  his  wife,  and  so  it 
turned  out. 
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«  These  panqpnics  don't  belong  to  ma- 
trimony;— tor,  if*  true,*  a  man  don't  think  it 
necessary  to  say  so ;  and  if  not,  the  less  he 
says  the  better.  Crib  is  the  only  man, 
except  ****,!  ever  heard  harangue  upon 
his  wife*8  virtue;  and  I  listened  to  lH)th 
with  great  credence  and  patience,  and  stuffed 
my  handkerchief  into  my  mouth,  when  I 
found  yawning  irresistible. — By  the  by,  I 
am  yawning  now — so,  good  night  to  tnee. 

**  Thnnday,  Kortmber  26. 

**  Awoke  a  little  feverish,  but  no  headach 
— no  dreams  neither,  thanks  to  stupor! 
Two  letters ;  one  from  ♦  •  ♦  ♦,  the  other 
fr<Mn  Lady  Idelboume — both  excellent  in 
their  respective  styles.  #  ♦  ♦  ♦'s  contained 
also  a  very  pretty  lyric  on  '  concealederiefs  ;* 
if  not  her  own,  yet  very  like  her.  Why  did 
she  not  say  that  the  stanzas  were,  or  were 
not,  of  her  composidon?  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  wish  them  hers  or  not.  I  have 
no  great  esteem  for  poetical  persons,  parti- 
cnlariv  women  ;  they  have  so  much  of  the 
*  ideal'  in  procticr,  as  well  as  et/uct. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal 
of  Mary  Duff,  &c.  &c  &c.  &c  > 

**  Lord  Holland  invited  me  to  dinner  to- 
day; but  three  days'  dinine  would  destroy 
me.  So^  without  eating  at  all  since  yesterday, 
I  went  to  my  box  at  Covent  Garden. 

«  Sow  •  *  *  *  b)okingvery  pretty,  though 
quite  a  different  style  of  beauty  from  the 
other  two.  She  has  the  finest  eyes  in  the 
world,  out  of  which  she  pretends  not  to  see, 
and  the  longest  eyelashes  I  ever  saw,  since 
Leila's  and  Phannio's  Moslem  curtains  of 
the  U^t.  She  has  much  beauty, — just 
enondi,  —  but  is»  I  think,  nUchatUe, 

**Thave  been  pondering  on  the  miseries  of 
separation,  that — oh  how  seldom  we  see 
those  we  love  I  yet  we  live  afles  in  moments, 
tehtn  met  The  only  thing  that  consoles  me 
duriog  absence  is  the  reflection  that  no 
mental  or  personal  estrangement,  from  ennui 
or  disagreement,  can  take  place ;  and  when 
people  meet  hereafter,  even  though  many 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  mean 
time,  stilly  imless  they  are  tired  oi  each  other, 
they  are  ready  to  reunite,  and  do  not  blame 

1  This  pMMfe  hat  been  alreadj  extracted. 

*  C*  Ah  deera  ladjo,  said  Robin  Hood,  thoo 

That  art  both  Mother  and  May, 
I  think  it  was  nerer  man**  dettlnye 
TodiebefiMrehUday.'* 

BaUad  of  Robin  Hood.} 

*  [The  foUowing  la  ttw  pauago  to  which  Lord  Byron 
aDades :— **  Greece,  the  mother  of  freedom  and  of  poetry 
in  Uie  weit,  which  bad  long  empkqred  <HiIy  the  antiquary, 
the  artiit,  and  the  philologist,  was  at  length  destined, 


each  other  for  the  circmnstances  that  severed 
them. 

*'  Saturday  S7.  (1  belleTe— or  rather  am  In  dombtt 
wtMtk  is  ^  ne  pins  ultra  of  mortal  (alth.) 

"  I  have  missed  a  day ;  and,  as  the  Lrish- 
man  said,  or  Joe  Miller  says  for  him, '  have 
pained  a  loss,'  or  ifv  the  loss.  Every  thing 
IS  settled  for  Holland,  and  nothing  but  a 
cough,  or  a  caprice  of  my  fellow-traveller's, 
can  stop  us.  Carriage  ordered,  funds  pre- 
pared, and,  probably,  a  sale  of  wind  into  the 
bargain,  if'importe — 1  believe,  with  Qym 
o'  the  Clow,  or  Robin  Hood,  *  By  our  Mary, 
(dear  name  I)  thou  art  both  Mother  and 
May,  I  think  it  never  was  a  man's  lot  to  die 
before  this  day.'^  Heigh  for  Helvoetsluys, 
and  so  forth ! 

"  To-night  I  went  with  voung  Henry  Fox 
to  see  'Nouriahad,'  a  drama,  which  the 
Morning  Post  nath  laid  to  my  charge,  but  of 
which  I  cannot  even  guess  the  author.  I 
wonder  what  they  will  next  inflict  upon  me. 
They  cannot  well  sink  below  a  melodrama ; 
but  that  is  better  than  a  satire,  (at  least,  a 
personal  one,^  with  which  I  stand  truly  ar- 
raigned, and  m  atonement  of  which  I  am  re- 
solved to  bear  sDently  all  criticisms,  abuses, 
and  even  praises,  for  bad  pantomimes  never 
composed  by  me,  without  even  a  contra- 
dictory aspect.  I  suppose  the  root  of  this 
report  is  my  loan  to  the  manager  of  my 
Turkish  drawings  for  his  dresses,  to  which 
he  was  more  welcome  than  to  my  name,  I 
suppose  the  real  author  will  soon  own  it,  as 
it  nas  succeeded ;  if  not.  Job  be  my  model, 
and  Lethe  my  beverage ! 

*««♦♦•  has  received  the  portrait  safe ; 
and,  in  answer,  the  only  remark  she  makes 
upon  it  is, '  indeed  it  is  like '  —  and  again, 

*  mdeed  it  is  like.'    "With  her  the  likeness 

*  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  ; '  for  I  happen 
to  know  that  this  portrait  was  not  a  flatterer, 
but  dark  and  stem,  — ev^  black  as  the 
mood  in  which  my  mind  was  scorching  last 
July,  when  I  sat  K>r  it.  All  the  others  of  me, 
like  most  portraits  whatsoever,  are,  of  course, 
more  agreeable  than  nature. 

**  Redde  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Rogers. 
He  is  ranked  highly ;  but  where  he  should 
be.  There  is  a  summary  view  of  us  all  — 
Moore  and  me  among  the  rest ' ;  and  both 


after  an  intenral  of  many  silent  and  inglorious  ages,  to 
awaken  the  genius  of  a  poet.  Full  of  enthusiasm  for 
those  perfect  forms  of  heroism  and  liberty  which  his 
imagination  had  placed  in  the  recesses  of  antiquity,  he 
gare  vent  to  his  impatience  of  the  imperilpctions  of  living 
men  and  real  institutions,  in  an  original  strain  of  sobUme 
satire,  which  clothes  moral  anger  in  imagery  of  an  almost 
horrible  grandeur ;  and  which,  though  it  cannot  coincide 
with'  the  estbnate  of  reason,  yet  could  only  flow  from 
that  worship  of  perfection  which  is  the  soul  of  all  true 
poetry.*'— JEtf^Nfr.  JZ^.  Tol.  xxii.  p.  37.] 
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(the  ^M  justly)  praised — though,  by  im- 
plication (justly  again)  placed  beneath  our 
memorable  friend.  Mackmtosh  is  the  writer, 
and  also  of  the  critique  on  the  Stael.*  His 
grand  essay  on  Burke,  I  hear,  is  for  the  next 
number.  But  I  know  nothing  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, or  of  any  other  Review,  but  from 
rumour ;  and  I  have  long  ceased — indeed,  I 
could  not,  in  justice,  complain  of  any,  even 
thrush  I  were  to  rate  poetry,  in  general,  and 
my  rhymes  in  particular,  more  highljr  than  I 
really  do.  To  withdraw  mutelf  &om  myself 
(oh  that  cursed  selfishness  f)  lias  ever  been 
my  sole,  my  entire,  my  sincere  motive  in 
scribbling  at  all ;  and  publishing  is  also  the 
continuance  of  the  same  obiect,  by  the  action 
it  affords  to  the  mind,  which  else  recoils  upon 
itself.  If  I  valued  fame,  I  should  flatter  re- 
caved  opinions,  which  have^thered  strength 
by  time,  and  will  yet  wear  longer  than  any 
living  works  to  the  contrary.  But,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  I  cannot  and  will  not  give  the  lie 
to  my  own  thoughts  and  doubts,  come  what 
may.  If  I  am  a  fool,  it  is,  at  least,  a 
doubtine  one ;  and  I  envy  no  one  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  self-approved  wisdom. 

"All  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they 
covet,  from  a  lottery-ticket  up  to  a  passport 
to  Paradise, — in  which,  from  the  description, 
I  see  nothing  very  tempting.  My  restless- 
ness tells  me  I  have  sometUng  within  that 
<  passeth  show.'  It  is  for  Him,  who  made  it, 
to  prolong  that  n>ark  of  celestial  fire  which 
illuminates,  yet  bums,  this  frail  tenement ; 
but  I  see  no  such  horror  in  a  'dreamless 
sleep,'  and  I  have  no  conception  of  any 
existence  which  duration  would  not  render 
tiresome.  How  else  '  fell  the  angels,'  even 
according  to  your  creed  ?  They  were  im- 
mortal, heavenly,  and  happy,  as  their  apostate 
Abdiel  is  now  by  his  treachery.  Time  must 
decide ;  and  eternity  won't.be  the  less  agree- 
able or  more  horrible  because  one  did  not 
expect  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  grateful 
for  some  good,  and  tolerably  patient  under 
certain  evils — grace  k  Dieu  et  mon  bon 
temperament. 


*  Sunday,  SSth. 


*  Mondaj,  29th. 


1  [**  In  the  last  Edinburgh  Rerlew  joa  will  find  two 
articles  of  mine,  one  on  Rogers,  smd  the  other  on 
Bladame  de  Steel :  they  are  both,  especially  the  first, 
thought  too  panegyrical.  I  like  the  praises  which  I  hare 
bestowed  on  Lord  Byron,  and  Thomas  Moore.  I 
am  conTinoed  of  the  justness  of  the  praises  given  to 
Madame  de  Stael.*' .-  MaeMUQgh*»  LiTe,  toI.  U.  p.  8fi6.] 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1813. 
JOURNAL  continued,  —  mr.  Francis  hornrr. 

—  LORD  JOHN  RUSSRLL.  —  NOURJAHAD.— 

MONK   LEWIS. MISS    MILBANKB. MR. 

LEIGH  HUNT. A  BLUE-STOCKING  PARTY. 

—  FAME.  —  MR.     GALT. THE     GIAOUR 

STORY.  — MADAME  DE  STAEL. MR.  THO- 
MAS   CAMPBELL.  —  HENRY    POX. LORD 

GLENBERVIE.  —  BUFFON.  —  CIGARS.  — 
MRS.  INCHBALD.  —  THE  EARL  OP  CAR- 
LISLE.   MR.    ALLEN. — ROBERT     BURNS. 

—  ANECDOTES  OP  SHERIDAN. THE  DE- 
VIL'S    DRIVE. CLARISSA     BARLOWS.  — 

PARTY  POUTICS. PUBLICATION  OP  THE 

BRIDE  OP  ABYDOS.  —  MR.  GALLY  KNIGBT's 
PERSIAN  TALES.  —  LETTERS  TO  MR.  GIF- 
FORD  AND  MR.  MURRAY. MR.  CANNING. 

THOMAS  ASHE.  —  MR.  MERIVALE'S  RON- 

CESVAUX.  —  MATRIMONIAL  PROJECT. 

•*  Tuesday,  aoth. 

"Two  days  missed  in  my  log-book;  — 
hiatus  haud  deflendus.  They  were  as  little 
worth  recollection  as  the  rest ;  and,  luddhr, 
laziness  or  society  prevented  me  from  notek' 
mg  them. 

"Sunday,  I  dined  with  the  Lord  Holland 
in  St.  James's  Square.  Large  party — amonc 
tiiem  Sir  S.  Romilly  and  Lady  R7. — Generu 
Sir  Somebody  Bentham,  a  man  of  science 
and  talent,  I  am  told  —  Homer  —  tie 
Homer  3,  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  an  ex- 
cellent speaker  in  the  '  Honourable  House,' 
very  pleasing,  too,  and  gentlemanly  in  com- 
,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  —  Sharpe — 

ilips  of  Lancashire  ^  — Lord  John  Russell, 
and  others,  'good  men  and  true.'  HoUaiKTs 
society  is  very  good ;  you  always  see  some 
one  or  other  in  it  worth  knowing.  Stnfied 
m3rself  with  sturjgeon,  and  exceeded  in 
champagne  and  wine  in  general,  but  not  to 
confusion  of  head.  When  I  do  dine,  I  gorge 
like  an  Arab  or  a  Boa  snake,  on  fish  and 
v^^etables,  but  no  meat.  I  am  always  better, 
however,  on  my  tea  and  biscuit  than  any 
other  regimen,  and  even  that  sparingly. 


s  [Frands  Horner,  Esq.  member  of  parliaawDt  for 
St.  Mawes.  He  died  in  1817.  See^os/,  note  to  Letter 
268.] 

*  [Now  Sir  George  Philips,  bart.,  so  created  in  im. 
Sir  George  was,  fbr  sereral  years,  mend>er  of  parUameot 
for  Kidderminster.] 
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"Why  does  Lady  "H.  always  have  that 
damned  screen  between  the  whole  room  and 
the  fire?  I,  who  bear  cold  no  better  than 
an  antelope,  and  never  yet  found  a  sun  quite 
done  to  my  taste,  was  absolutely  petrified,  and 
could  not  even  shiver.  All  the  rest,  too, 
looked  as  if  they  were  just  unpacked,  like 
sahnon  from  an  ice-basket,  and  set  down 
to  taWe  for  that  day  only.  When  she  re- 
tired, I  watched  theu*  looks  as  I  dismissed 
the  screen,  and  every  cheek  thawed,  and 
every  nose  reddened  with  the  anticipated 
glow. 

"Saturday,  1  went  with  Harry  Fox  to 
Nouijahad ;  and,  I  believe,  convinced  him, 
by  incessant  yawning,  that  it  was  not  mine. 
1  wish  the  precious  author  would  own  it, 
and  release  me  from  his  fame.  The  dresses 
are  pretty,  but  not  in  costume ; — ^Mrs.  Hom*s, 
all  but  the  turban,  and  the  want  of  a  small 
dagger  (if  she  is  a  sultana),  perfect.  1  never 
saw  a  Tuikish  woman  with  a  turban  in  my 
life — nor  did  any  one  else.  The  sultanas 
have  a  small  pomard  at  the  waist.  The 
dialogue  is  drowsy — tne  action  heavy  — 
the  scenery  fine  —  the  actors  tolerable.  I 
can't  say  much  for  their  seraglio  —  Teresa, 
Phannio,  or  •  •  ♦  ♦,  were  worth  them  all. 

"Sundav,  a  very  handsome  note  firom 
Blackintoshr  who  is  a  rare  instance  of  the 
union  of  very  transcendent  talent  and  great 
good  nature.  To-day  (Tuesday)  a  very  pretty 
billet  firom  91  la  Bajronne  de  Stael  Holstein. 
i  She  is  pleased  to  be  much  pleased  with  my 
mention  of  her  and  her  last  work  in  my 
notes.  1  I  spoke  as  I  thought.  Her  works 
are  my  delist,  and  so  is  she  herself,  for — 
half  an  hour.  I  don't  like  her  politics  —  at 
least,  her  htmng  changed  them  ;  nad  she  been 
jaaBi  ab  huxpto,  it  were  nothing.  But  she 
is  a  woman  by  herself  and  has  done  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  diem  together,  intel- 
lectually ;  —  she  ought  to  have  been  a  man. 
She /Kdtt^  me  very  prettily  in  her  note ;  — 
but  I  know  it.  The  reason  that  adulation  is 
not  displeasing  is,  that,  though  untrue,  it 
shows  one  to  be  of  consequence  enough,  in 
one  way  or  other,  to  induce  people  to  lie, 
to  make  us  their  firiend  :  —  that  is  their  con- 
cern. 

**•  ♦  is,  I  hear,  thriving  on  the  repute  of 
^  pun  which  was  mine  (at  Mackintosh's 
dinner  some  time  back),  on  Ward,  who  was 
asking,  *  how  much  it  would  take  to  re^whig 
him  ?  *  I  answered  that,  probably,  *  he  must 
fir^,  before  he  was  re-^higed,  be  re^wardedJ 
llus  foolish  quibble,  before  the  Stael  and 


'  [In  OM  of  the  ootet  to  Uie  Brldo  of  Abydos,  Lord 
Bjron  bad  referred  Uie  reader  to  a  passage  in  "  De 
I'AOemagne,**  on  the  analogy  between  painting  and 
PWtry.] 


Mackintosh,  and  a  number  of  conversationers, 
has  been  mouthed  about,  and  at  last  settled 
on  the  head  of  *  *,  where  long  may  it  re- 
main! 

George  ^  is  returned  fix>m  afloat  to  get  a 
new  ship.  He  looks  thin,  but  better  than  I 
expected.  I  like  Creorge  much  more  than 
most  people  like  their  heirs.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  every  inch  a  sailor.  I  would  do 
any  thing,  but  apostatue,  to  get  him  on  in  his 
profession. 

"  Lewis  caUed.  It  is  a  good  and  good- 
humoured  man,  but  pestilentlv  prolix  and 
paradoxical  and  personal.  If  he  would  but 
talk  half,  and  reduce  his  visits  to  an  hour,  he 
would  add  to  his  popularity.  As  an  author  he 
is  very  good,  and  his  vanity  is  ouverte,  like 
Erskine's,  and  yet  not  offending. 

"Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from 
Annabella^,  which  I  answered.  What  an 
odd  situation  and  friendship  is  ours  I  — 
without  one  spark  of  love  on  either  side, 
and  produced  by  circumstances  which  in 
geneml  lead  to  coldness  on  one  side,  and 
aversion  on  the  other.  She  is  a  very  superior 
woman,  and  very  little  spoDed,  which  is 
strange  in  an  heiress  —  a  girl  of  twenty — a 
peeress  that  is  to  be,  in  her  own  right  — 
an  only  child,  and  a  taoante,  who  has  luways 
had  her  own  way.  She  is  a  poetess — a 
mathematician  —  a  metaphysician,  and  yet, 
withal,  very  kind,  generous,  and  gentle,  with 
very  little  pretension.  Any  other  head 
would  be  turned  with  half  her  acquisitions, 
and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages. 

"  Wednesday,  December  1. 1813. 
"To-day  responded  to  La  Baronne  de 
Stael  Holstein,  and  sent  to  Leigh  Hunt  (an 
acquisition  to  my  acquaintance — through 
Moore — of  last  summer)  a  copy  of  the  two 
Turkish  tales.  Hunt  is  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  not  exactly  of  the  present 
age.  He  reminds  me  more  of  the  Pym  and 
Hampden  times  —  much  talent,  great  inde- 
pendence oF  spirit,  and  an  austere,  yet  not 
repulsive,  aspect.  If  he  goes  on  ^udKr  ab 
incepto,  I  know  few  men  who  will  deserve 
more  praise  or  obtain  it.  I  must  go  and  see 
him  again  ;  —  the  rapid  succession  of  adven- 
ture, since  last  summer,  added  to  some 
serious  uneasiness  and  business,  have  inter- 
rupted our  acquaintance  ;  but  he  is  a  man 
worth  knowing  ;  and  though,  for  his  own 
sake,  I  wish  him  out  of  prison,  I  like  to  study 
character  in  such  situations.  He  has  been 
unshaken,  and  will  continue  so.     I  don't 

s  His  cousin,  Uie  prexent  Lord  Byron. 
>  Miss  MUbanke,  afterwards  Lady  Byron. 
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think  him  deeply  versed  in  life  ;  —  he  is  the 
bj^ot  of  virtue  (not  religion),  and  enamoured 
of  the  beauty  of  that  *  empty  name,'  as  the 
last  breath  of  Brutus  pronounced,  and  evei^ 
day  proves  it.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  opim- 
ated,  as  all  men  who  are  the  centre  ofdrdes, 
wide  or  narrow  —  the  Sir  Oracles,  in  whose 
name  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  — 
must  be,  and  as  even  Johnson  was  ;  but, 
withal,  a  valuable  man,  and  less  vain  than 
success  and  even  the  consciousness  of  pre- 
ferring '  the  right  to  the  expedient  *  might 
excuse. 

"  To-morrow  there  is  a  party  of  purple  at 
the  'blue' Miss  ♦♦♦%  [Berry's].  Shall  I 
go  ?  um !  —  I  don't  much  affect  your  blue- 
bottles ; — but  one  ought  to  be  civil.  There 
will  be, '  I  guess  now '  (as  the  Americans 
say),  the  Staels  and  Mackintoshes — good 
—  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  s  and  •  ♦  •  s  —  not  so  gocS  — 
the  ♦  ♦  ♦  s,  &c.  &c. — good  for  nothing. 
Perhaps  that  blue-winged  Kashmirian  butter- 
fly of  book-learning.  Lady  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  will  be 
there.  I  hope  so ;  it  b  a  pleasure  to  look 
upon  that  most  beautiful  of  faces. 

•*  Wrote  to  H.  :  —  he  has  been  telling 

that  I , »     I  am  sure,  at  least,  /  did  not 

mention  it,  and  I  wish  he  had  not.  He  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  I  obliged  myself  ten  times 
more  by  beinc  of  use  than  I  did  him,  —  and 
there's  an  end  on't. 

''Baldwin  is  boring  me  to  present  their 
King's  Bench  petition.  I  presented  Cart- 
wriffbt's  last  year ;  and  Stanhope  and  I  stood 
agamst  the  whole  House,  and  mouthed  it 
valiantly  —  and  had  some  fun  and  a  little 
abuse  for  our  opposition.  But '  I  am  not  i' 
th'  vein'  for  this  business.  Now,  had  ♦  ♦ 
been  here,  she  would  have  made  me  do  it. 
There  is  a  woman,  who,  amid  all  her  &sci- 
nation,  always  urged  a  man  to  usefulness  or 
glory.  Had  she  remained,  she  had  been  my 
tutelar  genius. 

*'  Baldwin  is  very  importunate  —  but,  poor 
fellow,  'I  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out — 
said  the  starling.'  Ah,  I  am  as  bad  as  that 
dog  Sterne,  who  preferred  whining  over  'a 
dead  ass  to  relievinga  living  mother ' — villain 
— ^hypocrite — slave — sycophant  I  but /am  no 
better.  Here  I  cannot  stimulate  myself  to  a 
speech  for  the  sake  of  these  unfortunates,  and 
tnree  words  and  half  a  smile  of  ♦  ♦  had  she 
been  here  to  urge  it  (and  urge  it  she  infallibly 
would — at  least  she  always  pressed  me  on 
senatorial  duties,  and  particularly  in  the 
cause  of  weakness)  would  have  made  me  an 
advocate,  if  not  an  orator.  Curse  on  Roche- 
foucault  for  being  always  right  I    In  him  a 

1  Two  or  thr«e  words  are  here  scratched  ont  in  the 
m^iiscrlpt,  but  the  import  of  the  senteoce  eridentlj  is 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  (to  whom  the  passage  refers)  had 
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lie  were  virtue, — or,  at  least,  a  comfort  to 
his  readers. 

"George  Byron  has  not  called  to-day ;  I 
hopie  he  will  be  an  admiral,  and,  perh^s. 
Lord  Byron  into  the  bai^gain.  If  he  would 
but  marry,  I  would  engage  never  to  marry 
myself,  or  cut  him  out  of  the  heirship.  He 
would  be  happier,  and  I  should  like  n^)hews 
better  than  sons. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  six-and-twenty  (January 
32d,  1814).  Is  there  anv  thing  in  the  future 
that  can  possibly  console  us  for  not  being 
always  twenty-five  f 

**  Oh  Giorentu  I 
Oh  PrimaTera  !  gtorentn  dell*  anno. 
Oh  Gforentu  I  primirera  della  vita. 


*'  Sunday,  Dccsember  &. 

"  Dallas's  nephew  (son  to  the  American 
Attorney-general)  is  arrived  in  this  countiy, 
and  telfs  Dallas  that  my  rhymes  are  very 
popular  in  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  first  tidings  that  have  ever  sounded  like 
Fame  to  my  ears  —  to  be  redde  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio !  The  greatest  pleasure  I  ever 
derived,  of  this  kind,  was  fix>m  an  extract,  in 
Cooke  the  actor's  life,  fix>m  his  journal, 
stating  that  in  the  reading-room  at  Albany, 
near  Washington,  he  perused  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Keviewers.  To  be  popular  in  a 
rising  and  &r  country  has  a  kind  of  potihi- 
motufeel,  very  different  from  the  ephemeral 
edat  and  fite-ing,  buzzing  and  party^nc  com- 
pliments of  the  well-dressed  multitode.  I 
can  safeW  say  that,  during  my  ragn  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  I  regrettid  nothi^  but  its 
duration  of  six  weeks  instead  of  a  fortnight, 
and  was  heartily  glad  to  resign. 

"  Last  night  I  supped  with  Lewis  ; — and, 
as  usual,  though  I  neither  exceeded  in  solids 
nor  fluids,  have  been  half  dead  ever  since. 
My  stomach  is  entirely  destroyed  by  long 
abstinence,  and  the  rest  will  probacy  foDow. 
Let  it  —  I  only  wish  the  pam  over.  The 
'leap  in  the  dark'  is  the  least  to  be 
dreaded. 

"  The  Duke  of  ♦  ♦  called.  I  have  told 
them  forty  times  that,  except  to  half-a^ozen 
old  and  specified  acquaintances,  I  am  invis- 
ible. His  Grace  is  a  good,  noble,  ducal 
person  ;  but  I  am  content  to  think  so  at  a 
distance,  and  so  —  I  was  not  at  home. 

"  Gait  called.  —  Mem.  —  to  ask  some  one 
to  speak  to  Raymond  in  favour  of  his  play. 
We  are  old  fellow-travellers,  and,  witn  all 
his  eccentricities,  he  has  much  stronp  sense, 
experience  of  the  worid,  and  is,  as  far  as  I 


been  rerealing  to  some  fHends  the  secret  of  Lord  Byna** 
kindness  to  him. 
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have  seen,  a  good-natured  philosophical 
fellow.  I  showed  hira  Sli^*s  letter  on  the 
reports  of  the  Turkish  girl's  averUure  at 
Athens  soon  after  it  happened.  He  and 
Lord  Holland,  Lewis,  and  Moore,  and  Ro- 
gers, and  Lady  Melbourne  have  seen  it. 
Munray  has  a  copy.  I  thou^t  it  had  been 
tadmottm^  and  wish  it  were  ;  but  Sligo  arrived 
only  some  days  after,  and  the  rumours  are 
the  subject  of  his  letter.  That  I  shall  pre- 
serve, —  U  it  as  weiL  Lewis  and  Oalt  were 
both  korr^ied:  and  L.  wondered  I  did  not 
introduce  the  situation  into  '  The  Giaour.* 
He  JRO^  wonder ; — he  migh^  wonder  more 
It  that  production's  being  written  at  all. 
But  to  describe  ^tfcekngs  of  that  tituatkm 
were  impossible — it  is  ic^  even  to  recollect 
them. 

"  The  Bride  of  Abydos  was  published  on 
Thursdt^  the  second  of  December;  but 
bow  it  is  liked  or  disliked,  I  know  not. 
Whether  it  succeeds  or  not  is  no  fault  of 
tbe  public,  against  whom  I  can  have  no 
complaint.  But  I  am  much  more  indebted 
to  the  tale  than  I  can  ever  be  to  the  most 
partial  r^er ;  as  it  wrung  mp^  thoughts 
from  reality  to  imagination — from  selfish 
regrets  to  vivid  recoUections  —  and  recalled 
me  to  a  country  replete  with  the  brightest 
and  darkest,  but  always  most  Hvefy  colours 
of  my  memory.  Sharjpe  caUed,  but  was  not 
let  in — which  I  regret. 

**Saw**  yesterday.  I  have  not  kept 
my  {U)pointment  at  Middleton,  which  has. 
not  pleased  him,  perhaps ;  and  my  projected 
voyage  with  ♦  *  will,  perhaps,  please  him 
le^.  But  I  wish  to  keep  weU  with  both. 
They  are  instruments  that  don't  do,  in  eon- 
cert  ;  but,  surely,  their  separate  tones  are 
very  mnncal,  and  I  won*t  give  up  either. 

**  It  is  well  if  I  don't  jar  between  these 
great  discords.  At  present  I  stand  tole- 
rablv  well  with  all,  but  I  cannot  adopt  their 
disMes;  —  so  man j  sets,  Holland's  is  the 
first;  —  every  thmg  distingue  is  welcome 
there,  and  certainly  the  ton  of  his  society  is 
the  best  Then  there  is  Madame  de  Stael's 
—there  I  never  go,  though  I  might,  had  I 
courted  it.  It  is  competed  of  the  *  *s  and 
Ac  •  •  femily,  with  a  strange  sprinkling,  — 
orators,  danc&es,  and  all  kinds  of  Blue,  from 
the  regukr  Grub  Street  uniform,  down  to 
the  azure  jacket  of  the  Litterateur,  To 
»ee  •  •  and  •  *  sitting  together,  at  dinner, 
always  reminds  me  of  the  grave,  where  all 
distbctions  of  friend  and  we  are  levelled ; 
and  they  —  the  Reviewer  and  Review^e  — 
theRhmoceroa  and  Elephant — the  Mam- 
moth and  M^alonyx — all  will  He  quietly 
together.  They  now  nt  together,  as  silent, 
bot  not  so  quiet,  as  if  they  were  already 
munured. 


"  I  did  not  go  to  theBerrys'  the  other  night. 
The  elder  is  a  woman  of  much  talent,  and 
both  are  handsome,  and  must  have  been 
beautifuL  To-night  asked  to  Lord  H.'s^- 
shall  I  go  ?  um ! — perhaps. 

*'  Morning,  two  o'clock. 

"Went  to  Lord  H.'s  —  party  numerous 
— mtlady  in  perfect  sood  humour,  and  con- 
sequently perfect,  Wo  one  more  agreeable, 
or  perhaps  so  much  so,  when  sne  will. 
Asked  for  Wednesday  to  dine  and  meet  the 
Stael  —  asked  particularly,  I  believe,  out  of 
mischief  to  see  the  first  interview  after  the 
note,  with  which  Corinne  professes  herself 
to  be  so  much  taken.  I  don't  much  like  it ; 
she  always  talks  of  myself  or  A^rself,  and  I 
am  not  (except  in  soliloquy,  as  now,)  much 
enamoured  of  either  subject  —  especially 
one*s  works.  What  the  devil  shall  I  sa^ 
about  'De  I'Allemagne?'  I  like  it  prodi- 
giously ;  but  unless  I  can  twist  m^  admir- 
ation into  some  frmtastical  expression,  she 
won't  believe  me;  and  I  know,  by  expe- 
rience, I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  fine 
things  about  rhyme,  &c.  &c.  The  lover, 
Mr.  •  •  PRocca],  was  there  to-night,  and 
C  ♦  ♦  said  *  it  was  the  only  proof  he  had 
seen  of  her  good  taste.'  Monsieur  L'  Amant 
is  remarkabty  handsome ;  but  /  don't  think 
more  so  than  her  book. 

**€♦♦  [Campbell]  looks  well,  —  seems 
pleased,  and  dressed  to  sprucery*  A  blue 
coat  becomes  him,  —  so  does  his  new  wig. 
He  really  looked  as  if  Apollo  had  sent  him 
a  birthday  suit,  or  a  wedding-garment,  and 
was  witty  and  lively.  He  abused  Corinne's 
book,  which  I  regret;  because,  firstly,  he 
understands  German,  and  is  consequently  a 
fair  judge ;  and,  secondly,  he  is  first^ate, 
and,  consequently,  the  best  of  judges.  ^  I 
reverence  and  admire  him  ;  but  I  won't  give 
up  my  opinion  —  why  should  I?  I  read 
her  again  and  a^ain,  and  there  can  be  no 
afiectation  in  this.  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
(except  in  taste)  in  a  book  I  read  and  lay 
down,  and  take  up  acain  ;  and  no  book  can 
be  totally  bad  which  finds  one,  even  one 
reader,  who  can  say  as  much  sincerely. 

*'  Campbell  talks  of  lectiuring  next  spring ; 
his  last  lectures  were  eminently  successfid. 
Moore  thought  of  it,  but  save  it  up, — I 
don't  know  why..  *  *  had  been  prating 
dtgnity  to  him,  and  such  stuff;  as  if  a  man 
disgraced  himself  by  instructing  and  pleasing 
at  the  same  time. 

**  Introduced  to  Marquis  Buckingham  i  — 
saw  Lord  Gower  ^ — he  is  going  to  Holland ; 

1  [Now  Duke  of  Backingham.] 
*  [George-GranTiUe  Lereson  Gower,  the  iveseot  Duke 
of  Sutherland.] 
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Sir  J.  and  Lady  Mackintosh  and  Homer,  G. 
Lamb,  with  I  know  not  how  many  (Richard 
Wellesley,  one— a  clever  man),  grouped 
about  the  room.  Little  Henry  Fox,  a  very 
fine  boy,  and  very  promismg  in  mind  and 
manner, — he  went  away  to  bed,  before  I 
had  time  to  talk  to  him.  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather  hear  him  than  all  the  savant, 

"  Mondaj,  Dec.  6. 
"  Murray  tells  mc  that  Croker  asked  him 
why  the  thing  was  called  the  Bride  of  Aby- 
<k)s?  It  is  a  cursed  awkward  question, 
being  unanswerable.  She  is  not  a  bride,  only 
about  to  be  one ;  but  for,  &c.  &c.  &c 

"I  don't  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the 
Bull;  but  the  detection  •♦  *  is  too  late  to 
do  any  good.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  make  it, 
and  am  ashamed  of  not  being  an  Irishman. 

"  Campbell  last  night  seemed  a  little  net- 
tled at  something  or  other  —  I  know  not 
what.  We  were  standing  in  the  ante-saloon, 
when  Lord  H.  brought  out  of  the  other 
room  a  vessel  of  some  composition  similar 
to  that  which  is  used  in  Catholic  churches, 
and,  seeing  us,  he  exclaimed,  *  Here  is  some 
mcenie  for  you.'  Campbell  answered  — 
*  dairy  it  to  Lord  Byron,  he  is  used  to  it* 

'*  Now,  this  comes  of  *  bearing  no  brother 
near  the  throne.'  *  I,  who  have  no  throne, 
nor  wish  to  have  one  now,  whatever  I  may 
have  done,  am  at  perfect  peace  with  all  the 
poetical  firatemity :  or,  at  least,  if  I  dislike 
2iiiy,it\s not poetuxMtf^hntpersonaUi/,  Surely 
the  field  of  thought  is  iiifinite ;  what  does 
it  signify  who  is  before  or  behind  in  a  race 
where  there  is  no  goal?  The  temple  of 
fame  is  like  that  of  the  Persians,  the  uni- 
verse ;  oiu"  altar,  the  tops  of  mountains.  I 
should  be  equally  content  with  Mount  Cau- 
casus, or  Mount  Anything ;  and  those  who 
like  it,  may  have  Mount  Blanc  or  Chim- 
borazo,  without  my  envy  of  their  elevation. 
"  I  think  I  may  now  speak  thus ;  for  I 
have  just  published  a  poem,  and  am  quite 
ignorant  wnether  it  is  Ukely  to  be  Weed  or 
not.  I  have  hitherto  heard  little  in  its 
commendation,  and  no  one  can  downright 
abuse  it  to  one's  face,  except  in  print.  It 
can't  be  good,  or  I  should  not  have  stum- 
bled over  the  threshold,  and  blundered  in 
my  very  title.  But  I  began  it  with  my 
heart  full  of  ♦  •  ♦,  and  my  head  of  orien- 
tali^i  (I  can't  call  them  isms),  and  wrote  on 
rapidly. 


t  [SeeBYROK 

«  [Colonel  \ 
Tborpe>hall,  Y 
oember,  1813.] 


'*  This  journal  is  a  relief.  When  I  am 
tired  —  as  I  generally  am — out  comes  this, 
and  down  goes  every  thing.  But  I  can't 
read  it  over ;  and  God  knows  what  contra- 
dictions it  may  contain.  If  I  am  smcere 
with  myself  (but  I  fear  one  lies  more  to 
one's  self  than  to  any  one  else),  every  page 
should  confute,  refute,  and  utterly  abjure  its 
predecessor. 

"  Another  scribble  from  Martin  Baldwin 
the  petitioner ;  I  have  neither  head  nor 
nerves  to  present  it.  That  confounded 
supper  at  Lewis's  has  spoiled  my  digestion 
and  my  philanthropy.  I  have  no  more 
charity  than  a  cruet  of  vinegar.  Would  I 
were  an  ostrich,  and  dieted  on  fire-irons,— 
or  any  thing  that  my  gizzard  could  get  the 
better  of. 

"  To-day  saw  Ward.  His  uncle«  is  dying. 
and  W.  don't  much  affect  our  Dutch  dcter- 
ininatidns.  I  dine  with  him  on  Thursday, 
provided  Vonde  is  not  dined  upon,  or  pe- 
remptorily bespoke  bv  the  posthumous  epi- 
cures before  that  day.  I  wish  he  may 
recover — not  for  our  dinner's  sake,  but  to 
disappoint  the  undertaker,  and  the  rascally 
reptiles  that  may  well  wait,  nnce  they  tdtf 
dine  at  last. 

"  Gell  called— he  of  Troy— after  I  was 
out.  Mem. — to  return  his  visit.  Butmv 
Mems.  are  the  very  land-marks  of  forgctfal- 
ness ; — something  like  a  light-house,  with  a 
ship  wrecked  under  the  nose  of  its  lantern. 
I  never  look  at  a  Mem.  without  sedng  that 
I  have  remembered  to  forget.  Mem.— I 
have  forgotten  to  pay  Pitf  s  taxes,  and  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  surcharged.  *  An  I  do  not 
turn  rebel  when  thou  art  kingf — oons  I  I 
believe  my  very  biscuit  is  leavened  with  that 
impostor's  imposts. 

"  Lady  Melbourne  returns  firom  Jersey's 
to-morrow  ;— I  must  call.  A  Mr.  Thomson 
has  sent  a  song,  which  I  must  aj^laud.  I 
hate  annoying  them  with  censure  or  silence; 
— and  yet  I  hate  lettering, 

"  Saw  Lord  Olenbeme  and  his  Pro- 
spectus, at  Murray's,  of  a  new  Treatiscon 
Timber.  Now  here  b  a  man  more  useful 
than  all  the  historians  and  rhymers  ever 
planted.  For,  by  preserving  our  woods 
and  forests,  he  furnishes  materials  for  aU 
the  history  of  Britam  worth  reading,  and  all 
the  odes  worth  nothing.' 
"  Redde  a  good  deal,  but  desultorily.  My 
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lumber.  It  is  odd  that  when  I  do  read,  I 
can  onlj  bear  the  chicken  broth  of — any 
time  but  Novels.  It  is  many  a  year  since  I 
looked  into  one,  (though  they  are  some- 
times ordered,  by  way  of  experiment,  but 
never  taken,)  till  I  looked  yesterday  at  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Monk.  These  de- 
scriptions ought  to  have  been  written  by 
Tiberius  at  Otprea — they  are  forced — the 
p&Utered  ideas  of  a  jaded  voluptuary.  It  is 
to  me  inconceivable  how  they  could  have 
been  composed  by  a  man  of  only  twenty — 
his  age  when  he  wrote  them.  They  liave 
no  nature — all  the  sour  cream  of  cantharides. 
I  should  have  suspected  Bufibn  of  writing 
than  on  the  death-bed  of  his  detestable 
dotaee.  I  had  never  redde  this  edition,  and 
merdy  looked  at  them  from  curiosity  and 
recollection  of  the  noise  they  made,  and  the 
name  they  have  left  to  Lewis.  But  they 
could  do  no  harm,  except  #  •  •  #. 

"  Galled  this  evening  on  my  agent — my 
business  as  usuaU  Our  strange  adventures 
are  the  onl^  inheritances  of  oiu*  family  that 
have  not  dmiinished. 

**  I  shall  now  smoke  two  cigars,  and  get 
me  to  bed.  The  cigars  don't  keep  well 
here.  They  get  as  old  as  a  donna  di  quaranti 
mod  in  the  stm  of  Africa.  The  Havannah 
are  the  best ;— but  neither  are  so  pleasant 
as  a  hooka  or  chiboque.  The  Turldsh 
tobacco  is  mild,  and  their  horses  entire — 
two  things  as  they  should  be.  I  am  so  far 
obliged  to  this  Journal,  that  it  preserves  me 
from  verse, — at  least  from  keeping  it.  I 
have  just  thrown  a  poem  into  the  fire  (which 
it  has  relighted  to  my  great  comfort),  and 
hare  smoked  out  of  my  head  the  plan  of 
another.  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  get  rid 
of  thinking,  or,  at  least,  the  comusion  of 
thought, 

«*  Tuesday.  December  7. 

**  Went  to  bed,  and  slept  dreamlessly,  but 
not  refreshingly.  Awoke,  and  up  an  hour 
before  being  called ;  but  dawdled  three 
hoars  in  dressing.  When  one  subtracts 
from  Kfc  infancy  (which  is  vegetation), — 
deep,  eating,  and  swilling — buttoning  and 
onbattoning — howjnuch  remains  of  down- 


better  for  her  and  those  who  believe  all  she 
wishes  them,  or  they  wish  to  believe.  She 
has  been  pleased  to  be  pleased  with  my 
sli^t  eulogy  in  the  note  annexed  to  *  The 
Bnde.'  Tois  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways, — firstly,  all  women  like  all,  ow 
any,  praise ;  secondly,  this  was  unexpected, 
because  I  have  never  courted'  her;  and, 
thirdly,  as  Scrub  says,  those  who  have  been 
all  their  lives  regularly  praised,  by  r^ular 
critics,  like  a  little  variety,  and  are  glad 
when  any  one  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  a 
civil  thing;  and,  fourthly,  she  is  a  very 
good-natured  creature,  which  Ls  the  best 
reason,  after  all,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  one. 

"  A  knock — knocks  single  and  double. 
Bland  called.  He  says  Dutch  society  (he 
has  been  in  Holland)  is  second-hand 
French ;  but  the  women  are  like  women 
every  where  else.  This  is  a  bore  :  I  should 
like  to  see  them  a  little  tmlike ;  but  that 
can't  be  expected. 

"Went  out — came  home — this,  that, 
and  the  other — and  •  all  is  vanity,  saith  the 
preacher,'  and  so  say  I,  as  part  of  his  con- 

S negation.  Talkins  of  vanity,  whose  praise 
o  I  prefer?  Why,  Mrs.Inchbald's,  and 
that  of  the  Americans.  The  first,  because 
her  •  Simple  Story*  and  *  Nature  and  Art' 
are,  to  me,  true  to  their  Htlet ;  and,  conse- 
quently, her  short  note  to  Rogers  about 
'  The  Oiaour'  delighted  me  more  than  any 
thing,  except  the  Edinbiugh  Review.  I 
like  the  Americans,  because  /  happened  to 
be  in  Atia,  while  the  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  were  r^de  in  America. 
If  I  could  have  had  a  speech  against  the 
Slave  Trader  m  Africa,  and  an  epitaph  on  a 
dog  in  Europe  (i.  e.  in  the  Morning  Post), 
my  vertex  tublmu  would  certainly  have  dis- 
placed stars  enough  to  overthrow  the  New- 
tonian system. 

**  Friday,  December  10. 1813. 

"  I  am  ennuye  beyond  my  usual  tense  of 
that  yawning  verb,  which  I  am  always  con- 
jugating ;  and  I  don't  find  that  society  much 
mends  the  matter.  I  am  too  lazy  to  shoot 
myself — and  it  would  annoy  Augusta, 
and  perhaps  *  * ;  but  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  George,  on  the  other  side,  and 
no  ImuI  one  for  me ;  but  I  won't  be  tempted. 

*'  I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  firom 
Moore.  I  do  think  that  man  is  the  best- 
hearted,  the  only  hearted  being  I  ever  en- 
countered ;  and,  then,  his  talents  are  equal 
to  his  feelings. 

"  Dined  on  Wednesday  at  Lord  H.'s  — 
the  Stafford's,  Staels,  Cowpers,  Ossulstones, 
Melboumes,  Mackintoshes,  &c.  &c. — and 
was  introduced  to  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
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chioness  of  Stafford, — an  unexpected  event. 
My  quarrel  with  Lord  Carlisie  (their  or  his 
brother-in-law)  having  rendered  it  improper, 
I  suppose,  brought  it  about.  But,  tf  it  was 
to  happen  at  all,  I  wonder  it  did  not  occur 
before.  She  is  handsome,  and  must  have 
been  beautiful  —  and  her  manners  are  prm' 

CCMSfy. 

**  The  Stael  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  less  loquacious  than  heretofore. 
We  are  now  very  good  friends  ;  thouch  she 
asked  Lady  Melbourne  whether  I  had  really 
any  bonkommie.  She  might  as  well  have 
asked  that  question  before  she  told  C.  L. 
•  c'est  un  d^mon.'  True  enough,  but  rather 
premature,  for  the  could  not  have  found  it 
out,  and  so  —  she  wants  me  to  dine  there 
next  Sunday. 

"Murray  prospers,  as  far  as  drculation. 
For  my  part,  I  adhere  (in  liking)  to  my 
Fragment.  It  is  no  wonder  that  I  wrote  one 
—  my  mind  is  a  fitigment. 

"  Saw  Lord  Cower,  Tiemey,  &c.  in  the 
square.  Took  leave  of  Lord  Gower,  who  is 
going  to  Holland  and  Germany.  He  tells 
me  that  he  carries  with  himaparcel  of 'Ha^ 
rolds'  and  '  Giaours,*  &c.  for  the  readers  of 
Berlin,  who,  it  seems,  read  English,  and  have 
taken  a  caprice  for  mine.  Um!  —  have  I 
been  German  aU  this  time,  when  I  thou^t 
mysfM  Oriental  f 

**  Lent  Tiwney  my  box  for  to-morrow  ; 
and  received  a  new  comedy  sent  by  Lady 
C.  A. — but  not  hers.  I  must  read  it,  and 
endeavour  not  to  displease  the  author.  I 
hate  annoying  them  with  cavil ;  but  a  comedy 
I  take  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  compositions, 
more  so  than  tragedy. 

"  Gait  says  there  is  a  coincidence  between 
the  first  part  of  *  The  Bride  *  and  some  story 
of  his  —  whether  published  or  not,  I  know 
not,  never  havine  seen  it.  He  is  almost  the 
last  person  on  whom  any  one  would  commit 
literary  larceny,  and  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  wittms  thefts  on  any  of  the  genus.  As 
to  originauty,  all  pretensions  are  ludicrous, 
— '  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.' 

"  Went  last  night  to  the  play.  Invited 
out  to  a  party,  but  did  not  go ;  —  right.  Re- 
fused to  go  to  Lady  ♦  ♦'s  on  Monday  ;  — 
right  again.  If  I  must  fritter  away  my  life, 
I  would  rather  do  it  alone.  I  was  much 
tempted  ;  — C  *  *  looked  so  Turkish  with 
her  red  turban,  and  her  regular,  dark,  and 
clear  features.  Not  that  the  and  /  ever 
were,  or  could  be,  any  thing ;  but  I  love  any 
aspect  that  reminds  me  of  the  '  children  of 
the  sun.' 

"  To  dine  Uvklay  with  Rogers  and  Sharpe, 
for  which  I  have  some  appetite,  not  havmg 
tasted  food  for  the  preceding  forty-eight 
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hours.  I  wish  I  could  leave  off  eating  alto- 
gether. 

**  Saturdaj,  December  11. 

*•  Sunday,  December  11 

**  By  Galt*s  answer,  I  find  it  is  some  stoiy 
in  real  Bfe,  and  not  any  work  with  which  my 
late  composition  coincides.  It  is  stiU  more 
singular,  for  mine  is  drawn  Gnm  e:attenee 
also. 

**  I  have  sent  an  excuse  to  M.  de  StaeL  I 
I  do  not  feel  sociable  enough  for  dinner  to- 
day ;  —  and  I  will  not  go  to  Sheridan's  oo 
Wednesday.    Not  that  I  do  not  admire  and 
prefer  his   unequalled   conversation;   but 

—  that  *but*  must  only  be  intelligible  to 
thoughts  I  cannot  write.     Sheridan  was  in 
good  talk  at  Rogers's  the  other  n^t,  but  I 
only  stayed  till  nine.    All  the  w<md  are  to 
be  at  the  Stael's  to-night,  and  1  amnotsony 
to  escape  an^  part  of  it.    I  only  go  out  to 
eet  me  a  fresi  appetite  for  being  akme. 
Went  out — did  not  go  to  the  Stael's  but  to 
Ld.  Holland's.     Party  numerous — conver- 
sation generaL    Stayed  late  —  made  a  bluii-  ■ 
der — got  over  it  -^  came  home  and  went  to  I 
bed,  not  having  eaten.    Rather  empty,  but  ! 
fretco,  which  is  the  great  point  with  me. 

"Kooday,  December  1&  1811  I 
''Called  at  three  places — read,  and  got 
readv  to  leave  town  to-morrow,  fifumy 
has  had  a  letter  firom  his  broths  bibliopote 
of  Edinburgh,  who  says,  *  he  is  lucky  in  hav- 
ing such  a  poet  *  —  something  as  if  one  was 
a  pack-horse,  or  '  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is 
his  : '  or,  like  Mrs.  Packwood,  who  npUed 
to  some  inquiry  nSter  the  Odes  on  Rakors, 
— '  Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a  poet.'  The  same 
illustrious  Edinburgh  booxsedler  once  sent 
an  order  for  books,  poesy,  and  cookeiy,  with 
this  agreeable  postscript  —  *  The  Harold  and 
Cookery  are  much  wanted.*  Such  is  feme, 
and,  after  all,  quite  as  ^od  as  anv  other*  life 
in  others'  breath.'  'Tis  much  the  same  to 
divide  piu*chasers  with  Hannah  (^asse  or 
Hannah  More. 

"Some  editor  of  some  magazine  has  on- 
nounced  to  Murray  his  intention  of  abusing 
the  thin^  '  without  reading  it,*  So  much  the 
better  ;  if  he  redde  it  firat,  he  would  abuse 
it  more. 

"  Allen  (Lord  Holland's  Allen  —  the  best 
informed  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know 

—  a  perfect  Bfagliabecchi — a  devourer,  a 
Helluo  of  books,  and  an  observer  of  men,) 
has  lent  me  a  quantity  of  Bums's  unpublished 
and  never-to4)e  published.  Letters.  They 
are  fiiU  of  oaths  and  obscene  songs.  What 
an  antithetical  mind !  —  tenderness,  rough- 
ness— delicacy,  coarseness — sentiment,  sen- 
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snality -^  soaring  and  grovelling,  dirt  and 
deity  —  all  mixed  up  in  that  one  compound 
of  inspired  clay!  * 

**  It  seems  strange  ;  a  true  voluptuary  will 
never  abandon  his  mind  to  the  grossness  of 
reality.  It  is  by  exalting  the  earthly,  the 
matenal,  the  j^hi/tique  of  our  pleasures,  by 
veiling  these  ideas,  by  forgetting  them  alto- 
gether, or,  at  least,  never  naming  them  hardly 
to  one's  self,  that  we  alone  can  prevent  them 
from  disgusting. 

**  December  14, 15,  IC 

"  Much  done,  but  nothing  to  record.  It 
is  quite  enough  to  set  down  my  thoughts, 
—  my  actions  will  rarely  bear  retrospection. 

«•  December  17, 18. 

**  Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  piece 
of  sentimentality  in  Sheridan.  ^  The  other 
night  we  were  idl  delivering  our  respective 
and  various  opinions  on  him  and  other  Aommes 
marquant,  and  mine  was  this  :  — '  Whatever 
Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been, 
par  anellcnce,  alwavs  the  best  of  its  kind. 
He  has  written  the  best  comedy  (School  for 
Scandal),  the  best  drama  (in  mv  mind,  far 
before  that  St.  03es*s  lampoon,  the  Beggar's 
Opera),  the  best  force  (the  Critic — it  is  only 
too  good  for  a  farce),  and  the  best  Address 
(Monologue  on  Garrick),  and,  to  crown  all, 
delivered  the  very  best  Oration  (the  fiunous 
Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in 
this  country.'  Somebody  told  S.  this  the  next 
day,  and  on  hearing  it  he  burst  into  tears  I 

"Poor  Brinsleyl  If  they  were  tears  of 
pleasure,  I  would  rather  have  said  these  few, 
but  most  sincere,  words  than  have  written 
the  Iliad  or  made  his  own  celebrated  Philip- 
pic   liay,  his  own  comedy  never  gratified 

'  [**  Mr.  Moore  bad  better  have  drawn  bi«  pen  tbrough 
tbeie  vordi,  onlett  be  wUhed  to  provoke  a  maitato  wMitni^. 
loebrk^  k  not  certainlj  a  common  or  prominent  vice, 
tltewhen  than  among  the  lownt  rulgar  of  tbete  timet;  yet 
perfaapt  it  may  ha>e  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  our 
readers,  that  not  a  few  who,  under  the  old  system  of  man- 
ners, would  bare  been  likely  to  bear  the  reputation  of 
JoOy  companions,  have,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
cboige,  fallen  Into  habits  infinitely  more  ii^urious, 
both  to  body  and  mind—  those  of  the  solitary  drinker. 
Socb  haMU  are  miserable  in  any  case ;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  man  constitutionally  disposed  to  melancholy, 
and  more  gircn  to  exert  his  Imagination  than  any  other 
of  his  (acuities,  we  may  be  assured  they  can  rarely  fki)  to 
be  btaL  The  poet,  above  all,  who  accustoms  himself  to 
liboar  in  his  not  more  surely  exciting  Uian  exhausting 
voeatian,  with  a  bottle  at  his  elbow,  is  a  lost  man.  His 
esse  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  that  of  any  mere 
tsTcm  merrimaker,  like  Robert  Bums,  can  be;  he 
mixes  his  Ttoe  inextricably  with  his  genius— and,  the  finer 
the  genius,  the  more  unccmquerable  will  the  vice  be- 
come."» Qiimt.  JUv.  1831.3 
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me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had  derived 
a  moment's  gratification  firom  any  praise  of 
mine,  humble  as  it  must  appear  to  *  my  elders 
and  my  betters.' 

"  Went  to  my  box  at  Covent  Garden  to- 
night ;  and  my  delicacy  felt  a  little  shocked 
at  seeing  S  *  *  **s  mistress  (who,  to  my 
certain  luiowledge,  was  actually  educated, 
fit>m  her  buth,  for  her  profession)  sitting 
with  her  mother,  'a  thr^-piled  b— d, 
b— d-Miyor  to  the  army,'  in  a  private  box 
opposite.  I  felt  rather  indignant ;  but,  cast- 
ing my  eyes  round  the  house,  in  the  next 
box  to  me,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  were 
the  most  distinguished  old  and  young  Baby- 
lonians of  quality  ;  —  so  I  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing. It  was  really  odd  ;  Lady  •  *  divorced 
—  Lady  ♦  ♦  and  ner  dmighter.  Lady  •  «, 
both  dhorceable  —  Birs.  **\  in  the  next 
theM<r,andstillnearer»***»*I  What 
an  assemblage  to  me,  who  know  all  their 
histories.  It  was  as  if  the  house  had  been 
divided  between  your  public  and  your  un- 
derstood courtesans ;  —  but  the  intriguantes 
much  outnumbered  the  regular  mercenaries. 
On  the  other  side  were  only  Pauline  and 
her  mother,  and,  next  box  to  her,  three  of 
inferior  note.  Now,  where  lay  the  difference 
between  her  and  mamma,  and  Lady  *  *  and 
daughter  ?  except  that  the  two  last  may  enter 
Carleton  and  any  other  house,  and  the  two 

first  are  limited  to  the  opera  and  b 

house.  How  I  do  delight  in  observing  life 
as  it  really  is!  —  and  myself,  after  all,  the 
worst  of  any.  But  no  matter —  I  must  avoid 
egotism,  which,  just  now,  would  be  no  vanity. 

**  1  have  lately  written  a  wild,  rambling, 
unfinished  rhapsody,  called  *The  Devil's 
Drive  V  the  notion  of  which  I  took  fi-om 
Porson's  *  DeviPs  Walk.' 


*  This  passage  of  the  Journal  has  already  appeared  in 
my  Life  of  Sheridan. 

3  These  names  are  all  left  blank  in  the  original. 

*  Of  this  strange,  wild  poem,  which  extends  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  the  only  copy  that  Lord 
Byron,  I  beliere,  ever  wrote,  he  presented  to  Lord 
Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour  and  ima- 
gination, it^is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  clumsily  executed, 
wanting  the  point  and  condensation  of  those  clever  verses 
of  Mr.  Coleridge  *,  which  Lord  Byron,  adopting  a  notion 
long  prevalent,  ttas  attributed  to  Professor  Person.  There 
are,  however,  some  of  the  stansas  of  **  The  Devil's 
Drive  "  well  worth  preserving. 

1. 
*•  The  Devil  retum'd  to  hell  by  two. 
And  he  stay'd  at  home  till  five ; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  ragottt 
And  a  rebel  or  so  hi  an  Irish  stew, 


*  Or  Mr.  Southey,— for  the  right  of  authorship  in 
them  seems  still  undecided.  [The  verses  in  question  are 
the  joint  production  of  Southey  and  Coleridge.  See 
Southey's  Foet.  Works,  voL  Ut.  p.  83.  ed.  1888.] 
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"Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two 
Sonnets  on  *  •  ♦.^  1  never  wrote  but  one 
sonnet  before,  anQ  that  was  not  in  earnest, 
and  many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise  —  and  I 
will  never  write  another.  TTiey  are  the 
most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  platonic 
compositions.  I  detest  the  Petrarch  so 
mucn^,  that  I  would  not  be  the  man  even 
to  have  obtained  his  Laura,  which  the  me- 
taphysical, whining  dotard  never  could. 


And  sausages  made  of  a  telf-slain  Jew, 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

*  And,'  quoth  he,  *  I'll  take  a  drive. 

I  walk'd  in  the  morning,  I'll  ride  to-night ; 

In  darlmess  my  children  take  most  delight. 

And  111  see  how  mj  faTOurites  thrive. 

2. 
«*  «  And  what  shaU  I  ride  hi  ?*  quoth  Lucifer,  then- 

*  If  1  foUow'd  mj  taste,  faideed, 

I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men. 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  (Umish'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed ; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may. 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away. 


^  *  I  have  a  state  coach  at  Carieton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place ; 
But  they're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  mc  amends 

By  driving  my  flivourite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
1  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  the  race. 


'*  So  now  for  the  earth,  to  take  my  clumce.* 
Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he ; 
And  making  a  jump  tnm  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stopped  acroM  the  sea. 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road, 
No  very  great  way  flrom  a  bishop's  abode. 


*•  But  first  as  he  flew.  I  forgot  to  say. 
That  he  hover'd  a  moment  upon  his  way 

To  look  upon  Leipsic  plain ; 
And  so  sweet  to  his  eye  was  Its  sulphury  glare. 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair. 

That  he  perch'd  on  a  mountain  of  slain ; ' 
And  he  gated  with  delight  from  its  growing  height ; 
Not  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead. 

That  it  blnsh'd  like  the  waves  of  hell  I 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  he  — 
*  Methinks  they  hare  here  little  need  tjtmet*  •  %  • 


**  But  the  softest  note  that  sooth'd  his  ear 
Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing. 

And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  Icy  tear. 

Which  Horror  frose  in  the  blue  eye  clear 
Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying  — 

As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair  ; 


1  [Soe  Works,  p.  557.] 
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**  January  16. 1614. 

"  To-morrow  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days. 
I  saw  Lewis  to-day,  who  is  just  returned 
from  Oatlands,  where  he  has  been  squabbling 
with  Mad.  de  Stael  about  himself,  Clarissa 
Harlowe,  Mackintosh,  and  me.  My  homage 
has  never  been  paid  in  that  quarter,  or  we 
would  have  agreed  still  worse.  I  don*t  talk 
—  I  can't  flatter,  and  won*t  listen,  except  to 
a  pretty  or  a  foolish  woman.     She  bored 

And  she  look'd  to  Heaven  with  that  freniied  air 
Which  seem'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there  I 
And,  stretch *d  by  the  wall  of  a  ruin'd  hut. 
With  iu  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  fiunine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  reslstanc»4s  done. 

And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying  1 

10. 
**  But  the  Devil  has  reach'd  our  cUflh  so  white. 
And  what  did  he  there,  I  pray  ? 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  tiy  night 

What  we  see  every  day ; 
But  he  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal. 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Men  of  the  Row, 
Who  bid  pretty  well  — but  they  ekeated  him,  though ! 

II. 
**  The  Devn  first  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Maa, 
Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
So  Instead  of  a  pistol,  he  cock'd  his  tail. 
And  soiled  him  by  the  throat : 

*  Aha,*  quoth  he,  *  what  have  we  here  ? 
Tls  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer !  * 

12. 
**  So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again. 
And  bade  him  have  no  fear. 
But  be  true  to  his  club,  and  stanch  tp  his  rein, 
HU  brothel,  and  his  beer  i 

*  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 

1  would  rather  see  him  here.* 

17. 
"  The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  tum'd  to  *  the  room  *  of  the  Commons ; 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there. 
That  *  the  Lords '  had  received  a  summons ; 
And  he  thought,  as  a  *  guomUtm  aristocrat,'  [flat : 

He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  kear  them  were 
And  he  walk'd  up  the  house,  to  like  one  of  our  own. 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

18. 
"  He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise. 

The  Lord  WestrooreUnd  certainly  silly. 
And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a  man  of  some  sixe  — . 

And  Chatham,  so  like  his  Iriend  BiUy ; 
And  he  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon's  eyes. 

Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rise. 

In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophedes ; 
And  he  heard— which  set  Satan  hhnself  a  staring  ~ 
A  certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like  neemrmg. 
And  the  Devil  was  shock'd— and  quoth  he,  *  I  must  go. 
For  I  find  we  have  much  better  manners  below. 
If  thus  ho  harangues  when  he  passes  my  border, 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to  order.* " 

«  He  learned  to  think  more  reverently  of  **  the  Pe- 
trarch "  afterwards. 
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Lewis  with  fyraises  of  himself  till  he  sick- 
ened—  found  out  that  Clarissa  was  per- 
fection, and  Mackintosh  the  first  man  in 
Englfluod.  There  I  agree,  at  least  one  of  the 
first — but  Lewis  did  not.  As  to  Garissa, 
I  leave  to  those  who  can  read  it  to  judge 
and  dispute.  I  could  not  do  the  one,  and 
am,  consequently,  not  qualified  for  the  other. 
She  told  Lewis  wisely,  he  being  my  friend, 
that  I  was  affected,  in  the  first  place ;  and 
that,  in  the  next  place,  I  committed  the 
hdnoua  offence  of  sitting  at  dinner  with  my 
eyes  shut,  or  half  shut.  I  wonder  if  I  really 
ha?e  this  trick.  I  must  cure  myself  of  it,  if 
true.  One  insensibly  acquires  awkward 
habits,  which  should  be  broken  in  time.  If 
this  is  one,  I  wish  I  had  been  told  of  it 
bdbre.  It  would  not  so  much  signify  if 
one  was  always  to  be  checkmated  by  a  plain 
woman,  but  one  may  as  well  see  some  of 
one's  neighbours,  as  well  as  the  plate  upon 
the  table. 

**  I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to  haye 
heard  the  Amabsean  eclogue  between  her 
and  Lewis  —  both  obstinate,  clever,  odd, 
garrulous,  and  shrOl.  In  fact,  one  could 
hare  heard  nothing  else.  But  they  fell  out, 
ahsl — and  now  they  will  never  quarrel 
aeain.  Could  not  one  reconcile  them  for 
the  *  nonce  ? '  Poor  Corinne — she  will  find 
that  some  of  her  fine  sayings  won*t  suit  our 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

**  I  am  getting  rather  into  admiration  of 
•  ♦,  the  youngest^  sister  of  ♦  •.  A  wife 
would  be  mj^  salvation.  I  am  sure  the  wives 
of  my  acauaintances  have  hitherto  done  me 
little  ffood.  ♦  •  is  beautiful,  but  very  young, 
and,  I  think,  a  fool.  But  I  have  not  seen 
enough  to  judge ;  besides,  I  hate  an  esprii 
in  petticoats.  That  she  won't  love  me  is 
vciy  probable,  nor  shall  I  love  her.  But, 
on  my  system,  and  the  modem  system 
in  general,  that  don't  signify.  The  busi- 
ness (if  it  came  to  business)  would  pro- 
bably be  arranged  between  papa  and  me. 
She  would  have  her  own  way ;  I  am  eood- 
humoured  to  women,  and  doale;  and,  if  I 
did  not  fall  in  love  with  her,  which  I  should 
try  to  prevent,  we  should  be  a  very  comfort- 
able couple.  As  to  conduct,  that  she  must 
look  to.  But  if  I  love,  I  shall  be  jealous ; 
— and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  be  in  love. 
Though,  after  all,  I  doubt  my  temper,  and 
fear  1  ahould  not  be  so  patient  as  becomes 
the  biensSance  of  a  married  man  in  my  station. 
IMvorce  ruins  the  poor  Jemme,  and  damages 
are  a  paltry  compensation.  I  do  fear  my 
temper  would  lead  me  into  some  of  our 
oriental  tricks  of  vengeance,  or,  at  any  rate, 
into  a  summary  appeal  to  the  court  of  twelve 
paces.     So  *  1 11  none  on*t,'  but  e'en  remain 


sinde  and  solitary ;  —  though  I  should  like 
to  nave  somebody  now  and  then  to  }'awn 
with  one. 

Ward,  and,  after  him,  ♦  ♦,  has  stolen  one 
of  my  buffooneries  about  Mde.  de  Stael's 
Metaphysics  and  the  Fo^,  and  passed  it,  by 
q>eecn  and  letter,  as  their  own.  As  Gibbet 
says,  *  they  are  the  most  of  a  gentleman  of 
any  on  the  road.'  W.  is  in  sad  enmity  with 
the  Whigs  about  this  Review  of  Fox  >  (if  he 
did  review  him);  —  all  the  epigrammatists 
and  essayists  are  at  him.  I  bate  odds,  and 
wish  he  ma^  beat  them.  As  for  me,  by  the 
blessing  of  mdifference,  I  have  simplified  my 
politics  into  an  utter  detestadon  of  all  ex- 
isting governments ;  and,  as  it  is  the  shortest 
and  most  agreeable  and  summary  feeline 
imaginable,  the  first  moment  of  an  universal 
republic  would  convert  me  into  an  advocate 
for  single  and  uncontradicted  despotism. 
The  fact  is,  riches  are  power,  and  poverty  is 
slavery  all  over  the  earth,  and  one  sort  of 
establishment  is  no  better  nor  worse  for  a 
people  than  another.  I  shall  adhere  to  my 
party,  because  it  would  not  be  honourable  to 
act  otherwise;  but,  as  to  optntoiw,  I  don't 
think  politics  uforth  an  opinion.  Conduct  is 
another  thing :  — if  you  bqgm  with  a  party,  go 
on  with  them.  I  have  no  consistency,  except 
in  politics ;  and  that  probably  arises  from  my 
incufference  on  the  subject  altogether." 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  interrupt,  for 
awhile,  the  progress  of  this  Journal*  — 
which  extends  throimh  some  months  of  the 
succeeding  year, — for  the  purpose  of  no- 
ticing, without  infiringement  of  chronological 
order,  such  parts  of  the  poet's  literary  his- 
tory and  correspondence  as  belong  properly 
to  the  date  of  tne  year  1813. 

At  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
month  of  Decemto*,  The  Bride  of  Abydos 
was  published, —  having  been  struck  off', 
like  its  predecessor.  The  Giaour,  in  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  passion  and  ima^ation 
which  adventures  such  as  the  poet  was  now 
engaged  in  were,  in  a  temperament  like  his, 
calculated  to  excite.  As  the  mathematician 
of  old  required  but  a  spot  to  stand  upon,  to 
be  able,  as  he  boasted,  to  move  the  world, 
so  a  certain  degree  of  foundation  in  fact 
seemed  necessary  to  Byron,  before  that 
lever  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  to  the 
world  of  the  passions  could  be  wielded  by 
him.  So  small,  however,  was,  in  many 
instances,  the  connection  with  reality  which 
satisfied  him,  that  to  aim  at  tracing  through 
his  stories  these  links  with  his  own  fiite  and 


>  C  A  reritw  of  the  **  Corretpondence  of  Gilbert  Wake- 
Held  with  Mr.  Fox.**  written  bj  the  Hon.  John  WnUam 
Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dudley,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarteriy  Berlew  for  July,  1813.] 
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fortunes,  which  were,  after  all,  perhaps,  vi- 
sible but  to  his  own  fancy,  would  be  a  task 
as  uncertain  as  unsafe  ;-^  and  this  remark 
applies  not  only  to  The  Bride  of  Abydos, 
but  to  the  Corsair,  Lara,  and  all  the  other 
beautiful  fictions  that  followed,  in  which, 
though  the  emotions  expressed  b^  the  poet 
may  be,  in  general,  regarded  as  vivid  recol- 
lections of  what  had  at  different  times  agi- 
tated his  own  bosom,  there  are  but  little 
grounds, — however  he  might  himself,  occa- 
sionally, encourage  such  a  supposition, — 
for  connecting  nun  persondly  with  the 
groundwork  or  incidents  of  the  stories. 

While  yet  uncertain  about  the  fate  of  his 
own  new  poem,  the  following  observations 
on  the  work  of  an  ingenious  tollower  in  the 
same  track  were  written. 

Lbttik  143.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Dec.  4. 1818. 

"I  have  redde  through  your  Persian 
Tales  *,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
making  some  remarks  on  the  blank  pages. 
There  are  many  beautiful  passages,  and  an 
interesting  story ;  and  I  cannot  ^ve  you  a 
stronger  proof  that  such  is  my  opinion,  than 
by  the  date  of  the  hour — tioo  oWs^,  — till 
which  it  has  kept  me  awake  wUhout  a  yawn. 

The  conclusion  is  not  quite  correct  in 
coshtme:  there  is  no  Mussulman  stdckle  on 
record  —  at  least  for  love.  But  this  matters 
not.  The  tale  must  have  been  written  bv 
some  one  who  has  been  on  the  spot,  and  I  wish 
him,  and  he  deserves,  success.  Will  you 
apologise  to  the  author  for  the  liberties  I 
have  taken  with  his  MS.  ?  Had  I  been  less 
a^^e  to,  and  interested  in,  his  theme,  1  had 
been  less  obtrusive ;  but  you  know  /  alwavs 
take  this  in  good  part,  and  I  hope  he  wUL 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  succeed,  and 
still  more  to  pronounce  what  will  not,  I 
am  at  this  moment  in  that  uncerttdnty  Ton 
our  oum  sco^e) ;  and  it  is  no  small  proot  of 
the  author's  powers  to  be  able  to  charm  and 
Jix  a  mkuTs  attention  on  similar  subjects  and 
climates  in  such  a  predicament.  That  he 
may  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  his  readers 
is  very  sincerely  the  wish,  and  hardly  the 
doubt,  of  yours  truly,  "  B." 

1  Poenu  by  Mr.  Gallj  Knight,  of  which  Mr.  Murray 
bad  tranimitled  the  MS.  to  Lord  Byron,  without,  how- 
erer,  communicating  the  name  of  the  author. 

3  ••  Kenntt  du  dai  Land  wo  die  Citronen  blUhn,*'  &c. 

3  Among  the  imputed  plagiarisms  so  industriously 
hunted  out  in  his  writings,  this  line  has  been,  with  some- 
what more  plauiibllity  than  is  frequent  In  such  charges, 
included,  ~  the  lyric  poet  Lorelace  baring,  it  seems, 
written. 

"  The  melody  and  music  of  her  face.** 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  too,  in  his  Religio  Medid,  says— 


O: 


To  the  Bride  of  Abydos  he  made  additions, 
in  the  course  of  printing,  amounting,  alto- 
gether, to  near  two  hun^-ed  lines  ;  and,  as 
usual,  amonc  the  passages  thus  added,  were 
some  of  the  happiest  and  most  brilliant  in  the 
whole  poem.  Tne  opening  lines,  —  **  Know 
ye  the  land,**  &c.  —  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  a  song  of  Goethe's  -  — 
were  among  the  number  of  these  new  in- 
sertions, as  were  also  those  fine  verses, — 
"  Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words 
essay,**  &c.  Of  one  of  the  most  popular 
lines  in  this  latter  passage,  it  is  not  only 
curious,  but  instructive,  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress to  its  present  state  of  finish.  Having 
at  first  written  — 

"  Mind  on  her  lip  and  music  in  her  face,** 

he  afterwards  altered  it  to — 

**  The  mind  of  music  breathing  in  her  face." 

But,  this  not  satisfying  him,  the  next  st^ 
of  correction  brought  the  line  to  what  it  is  . 
at  present —  | 

"  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  ttom  her  £sce.**  * 

But  the  longest,  as  well  as  most  splendid,  '' 
of  those  passages,  with  which  the  perusal  of  ;i 
his  own  strains,  during  revision,  inspired 
him,  was  that  rich  flow  of  eloquent  feeling 
which  follows  the  couplet,  —  "Thou,  my 
Zuleika,  share  and  bless  ray  bark,**  &c  —  a 
strain  of  poetry,  which,  for  energy  and  ten- 
derness of  thought,  for  music  of  versification, 
and  selectness  of  diction,  has,  throu^out  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  but  few  rivals  in  either 
ancient  or  modem  song.  All  this  pas^ige 
was  sent,  in  successive  scraps,  to  the  print- 
er,—  correction  following  correction,  and 
thought  re-enforced  by  thought.  We  have 
here,  too,  another  example  of  that  retouching 
process  by  which  some  of  his  most  exquisite 
effects  were  attained.  Every  reader  re- 
members the  four  beautifiil  lines  — 

**  Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife. 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life  I 
The  erening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  I  ** 

Li  the  first  copy  of  this  passage  sent  to 


**  There  is  music  even  in  beauty,"  ftc  The  coinctdeooe, 
no  doubt,  is  worth  observing,  and  the  task  of  **  tracking  *' 
thus  a  fkTourite  writer  **  in  the  snow  (as  Dryden  ex- 
presses it)  of  others  '*  is  sometimes  not  nnamnsing ;  bat 
to  those  who  found  upon  such  resonblanoet  a  gtsMral 
charge  of  plagiarism,  we  may  Kpfij  wliat  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says,  in  that  most  agreeable  worli,  his  Lives  of  the 
Novelists :  —  **  It  is  a  fkvourite  theme  of  laborious 
dulness  to  trace  such  coincidences,  because  they  appear 
to  reduce  genius  of  the  hi^er  order  to  the  usual  standard 
of  humanity,  and  of  course  to  bring  the  author  nearer  to 
a  level  with  his  critics.*' 
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the  publisher,  the  last  Une  was  written 
thus  — 

r  an  airy  ) 
■*  And  tints  to-morrow  with  t  a  Candedi  nj**-~ 

the  followuig  note  being  annexed  :  —  "  Mr. 
Murray, — Choose  whidi  of  the  two  epithets, 
•  fimcied,'  or  *  airy,*  may  be  the  best ;  or,  if 
neither  will  do,  tdl  me,  and  I  will  dream 
another."  The  poet's  dream  was,  it  must 
be  owned,  lucky,  —  "prophetic"  being  the 
word,  of  all  others,  for  his  purposed 

I  shall  select  but  one  more  example,  from 
the  additions  to  thb  [>oem,  as  a  proof  that 
his  eagerness  and  facility  in  producing  was 
sometimes  almost  equalled  by  his  anxious 
care  in  correcting.  In  the  lon^  pass^e  just 
referred  to,  the  six  lines  beginnmg  "  Blest  as 
the  Muezzin's  strain,"  &c^  having  been  de- 
spatched to  the  [>rinter  too  late  for  insertion, 
were,  by  his  desire  added  in  an  errata  page ; 
the  first  couplet,  in  its  original  form,  being 
as  follows :  — 

**  So^  M  the  Heocft-Mneudn*!  strains  invite 
Him  who  hath  joitmeT'd  (kr  to  join  the  rite.** 

In  a  few  hours  after,  another  scrap  was  sent 
oS,  containing  the  lines  thus  — 

**  Blest  as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  dome, 
Which  welcomes  Faith  to  tiew  her  Prophet's  tomb*'— 

with  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

**  December  8. 1813. 

"  Look  out  in  the  Encyclopedia,  article 
Mecea^  whether  it  is  there  or  at  Meitina  the 
Ph>phet  is  entombed.  If  at  Medina,  the 
first  lines  of  my  alteration  must  run  — 

**  Blest  as  the  call  which  firom  Medina's  dome 
Inrltca  Devotion  to  her  Prophet's  tomb,"  ftc. 

If  at  Mecca,  the  lines  may  stand  as  before. 
Page  45.  canto  2d,  Bride  of  Abydos. 

"Yours,  «B. 

**  You  will  find  this  out  either  by  article 
Mecca,  Medma,  or  Mohammed,  I  nave  no 
book  of  reference  by  me." 

Immediately  after  succeeded  another 
note:  — 

"Did  you  look  out?  Is  it  Medina  or 
Mecca  that  contains  the  Hofy  Sepulchre? 
Don't  make  me  blaspheme  by  y  oiu*  negligence. 
I  have  no  book  of  reference,  or  I  would  save 
you  the  trouble.  I  bkuh,  as  a  good  Mus- 
subnan,  to  have  confiised  the  point. 

"Yours,  B." 


>  It  win  be  seen,  howerer,  f^om  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Mr.  Murray,  that  he  himself  was  at  first  unaware  of  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  this  epithet ;  and  it  is  therefore  pro- 


^ 


Notwithstanding  all  these  various  changes, 
the  couplet  in  question  stands  at  present 
thus: — 

**  BUst  as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wad 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call." 

In  addition  to  his  own  watchfiilness  over 
the  birth  of  his  new  poem,  he  also,  as  will 
be  seen  firom  the  followinj^  letter,  invoked 
the  veteran  taste  of  Mr.  Oiffbrdon  the  oc- 


LiTTBa  U4.       TO  MR.  GIFFORD. 

**  Norembcr  12. 1818. 
"My  dear  Sir, 

"I  hope  you  will  consider,  when  I 
venture  on  any  revest,  that  it  is  the  reverse 
of  a  certain  Dedication,  and  is  addressed, 
not  to  •  The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,' 
but  to  Mr.  Gifibrd.  You  will  understand 
this,  and  on  that  point  I  need  trouble  you 
no  fiuther. 

"  You  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at 
a  thing  of  mine  in  MS.  —  a  Tuiidsh  storv, 
and  I  should  feel  gratified  if  you  would  do 
it  the  same  favour  in  its  probationary  state 
of  printing.  It  was  written,  I  cannot  say 
for  amusement,  nor  'obliged  by  hunger 
and  request  of  fiiends,'  but  in  a  state  of 
mind,  from  circumstances  which  occasionally 
occur  to  'us  youth,'  that  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  apply  my  mind  to  some- 
thing, any  thin^  but  reality ;  and  under  this 
not  very  brilhant  inspiration  it  was  com- 
posed. Being  done,  and  having  at  least 
diverted  me  firom  myself,  I  thought  vou  would 
not  perhaps  be  offended  if  Mr.  Murray  for- 
warded it  to  you.  He  has  done  so,  and 
to  apologise  for  his  doing  so  a  second  time 
is  the  object  of  mv  present  letter. 

"  I  b^  you  will  not  send  me  any  answer. 
I  assure  you  very  sincerely  I  know  your 
time  to  be  occupi^  and  it  is  enough,  more 
than  enough,  if  you  read ;  you  are  not  to  be 
bored  with  the  mtigue  of  answers. 

A  word  to  Mr.  Murrav  will  be  sufficient, 
and  send  it  either  to  the  flames  or 

**  A  hundred  hawkers*  load. 
On  wings  of  wind  to  fly  or  tall  abroad. 

It  deserves  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the 
work  of  a  week,  and  scribbled  '  stans  pede  in 
uno '  (by  the  by,  the  only  foot  I  have  to  stand 
on) :  and  I  promise  never  to  trouble  you 
again  under  for^  cantos,  and  a  voyage 
between  each,    ^lieveme  ever 

"  Yoiu*  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

"  Byron," 


bable,  that,  after  all,  the  merit  of  the  choice  may  hare 
belonged  to  Mr.  GiUbrd. 
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The  following  letters  and  notes,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Murray  at  this  time,  cannot 
fiul,  I  think,  to  gratify  all  those  to  whom 
the  history  of  the  laboors  of  genius  is  in- 
teresting:— 


LsTTEK  145.       TO  MR.  MURBAT. 

"  Nor.  IJ.  181S. 

•*  Two  friends  of  mine  (Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr,  Sharpe)  have  advised  me  not  to  risk  at 
present  any  single  publication  separately,  for 
various  reasons.  As  they  have  not  seen  the 
one  in  question,  they  can  have  no  bias  for  or 
against  the  merits  (if  it  has  any)  or  the 
fiuilts  of  the  present  subject  of  our  con- 
versation. You  say  all  the  last  of  'The 
Giaour'  are  gone — at  least  out  of  your 
hands.  Now,  if  you  think  of  publishing  any 
new  edition  with  the  last  additions  wiu^ 
have  not  yet  been  before  the  reader  (I  mean 
distinct  from  the  two-volume  publication), 
we  can  add  '  The  Bride  of  Ab^dos,'  which 
will  thus  steal  ouietly  into  the  world :  if  liked, 
we  can  then  tnrow  off  some  copies  for  the 
purchasers  of  former '  Giaours ;  ond,  if  not, 
I  can  omit  it  in  any  future  publication. 
What  think  you  ?  I  really  am  no  Judge  of 
those  things  ;  and,  with  all  my  natural  par- 
tiality for  one*s  own  productions,  I  would 
rather  follow  any  one  s  judgment  than  my 
own. 

•*  P.  S. — Vny  let  me  have  the  proofs  I  sent 
all  to-night.  I  have  some  alterations  that  I 
have  thought  of  that  I  wish  to  make  speedily. 
I  hope  the  proof  wHl  be  on  separate  pages, 
and  not  all  nuddled  together  on  a  mile-long 
ballad-singing  sheet,  as  those  of  The  Giaour 
sometimes  are ;  for  then  I  can't  read  them 
distinctly." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  KoT.  IS.  isiai 

"  Will  you  forward  the  letter  to  Mr.  Giffbrd 
with  the  proof?  There  is  an  alteration  I 
may  make  in  Zuleika*s  speech,  in  second 
canto  (the  only  one  of  hers  in  that  canto). 
It  is  now.  thus  — 

"  And  cnrie —if  I  could  cone  —  the  day. 

It  must  be  — 

**  And  nurarn  —  I  dan  not  curee— the  daj. 
That  Mw  mj  toUtaiy  birth,  &c  ftc. 

•*  Ever  yours,         "B. 

**In  the  last  MS.  lines  sent,  instead  of 
'liyii^  heart,*  correct  to  'quivering  heart.' 
It  is  in  line  ninth  of  the  MS.  passage. 

•*  Ever  yours  again,         ••  B." 


0= 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Alteration  of  a  line  in  Canto  2nd. 
"Instead  of— 

**  And  tints  to-morrow  vitfa  afmded  raj. 
Print  — 
**  And  tint*  to-morrov  with  prcpiutie  raj. 

**  The  erening  beam  that  tmUm  tho  dooda  awsy. 
And  tint*  to-morrow  with  pr<qibetic  r^ ; 

Or, 

**An      ^  tints  J  the  hope  of  mominc  with  it«ragr( 

Or. 

**  And  gilds  tOiOnorrow's  hope  wiUi  bearcnlj  nj. 

**  I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Giffbrd  which 
of  them  is  best,  or  rather  not  worsts 

"Ever,&c. 

**  You  can  send  the  request  contained  in 
this  at  the  same  time  with  the  revue,  titter  I 
have  seen  the  und  revue  J* 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

-  '»ow.  U.  1811. 

*'  Certainlv.  Do  you  suppose  that  no  one 
but  the  Gameans  are  acquamted  with  Adam, 
and  Eve,  and  Cain  >,  and  Noah  ?  —  Surdy, 
I  midbt  have  had  Solomon,  and  Abraham, 
and  David,  and  even  Moses.  When  you 
know  that  Zuleika  b  the  Pertkm  poetical 
name  for  Potiphar^s  wife,  on  whom  and 
JoNBeph  there  is  a  long  poem,  in  the  Persian, 
this  will  not  surprise  you.  If  you  want  au- 
thority, look  at  Jones,  D'Herbelot,  Vathdc, 
or  the  notes  to  the  Arabian  Nidits ;  and,  if 
you  think  it  necessary,  modd  this  into  a 
note. 

**  Alter,  in  the  inscription,  '  the  most  af- 
fectionate respect,'  to  '  with  every  sentiment 
of  regard  and  respect.*" 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Nor.  14. 18U. 

**  I  sent  you  a  note  for  the  ^nonaU,  bat  I 
really  wonder  at  finding  yon  among  them. 
I  don*t  care  one  lump  of  sugar  for  my  poetry  ; 
but  for  my  cottume,  and  my  correctness  on 
those  points  (of  which  I  tlunk  the  fimeral 
was  a  proof),  I  wiU  combat  lustily. 

*•  Yours,  &c." 

•'  Nor.  14.  ISia. 

"  Let  the  re^e  which  I  sent  just  now 
(and  not  the  proof  in  Mr.  Giffbrd's  possession) 
be  returned  to  the  printer,  as  there  are 
several  additional  corrections,  and  two  new 
lines  in  it.    Yours,  &c.** 

1  Some  doubt  had  been  expressed  bf  Mr.  Morray  as 
to  the  propriety  of  his  putting  the  name  of  Cain  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Mussulman. 
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LBTm  140.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Morember  15. 1813. 

"  Bfr.  Hodgson  has  looked  over  and  stop^ 
pedy  or  rather  jt)am^,  this  revise,  which  must 
be  the  one  to  print  from.  He  has  also  made 
some  suggestions,  with  most  of  which  I  have 
coropliedT  as  he  has  alwajrs,  for  these  ten 
years,  been  a  ver]^  sincere,  and  by  no  means 
(at  times)  flattering  critic  of  mine.  He 
likes  it  (yon  will  ^txuALflatUrmgly^  in  this  in- 
stance) better  than  The  Giaour,  but  doubts 
(and  so  do  I)  its  being  so  popular ;  but, 
contrary  to  some  others,  advises  a  separate 
publication.  On  this  we  can  easily  decide. 
I  confess  I  like  the  double  form  better. 
Hodgson  says,  it  is  better  versified  than  any 
of  the  others ;  which  is  odd,  if  true,  as  it  has 
cost  me  less  time  (though  more  hours  at  a 
time)  than  any  attempt  I  ever  made. 

"  P.  S.  —  Do  attend  to  the  punctuation : 
I  can't,  for  I  don't  know  a  comma — at  least 
where  to  place  one. 

"  That  Tory  of  a  prmter  has  omitted  two 
lines  of  the  opening,  and  perhapt  ntore,  which 
were  m  the  MS.  Will  you,  pray,  give  him 
a  faint  of  accuracy  ?  I  have  reinserted  the 
two^  but  they  were  m  the  manuscript,  I  can 
swear.* 

Lsmtm.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  KoremtMr  17. 18U. 
"  That  vou  and  I  may  distinctly  under- 
stand each  other  on  a  subject,  wnich,  like 
'  the  dreadful  reckoning  when  men  smile  no 
Boore,'  makes  conversation  not  very  pleasant, 
I  think  it  as  well  to  tpriie  a  few  lines  on  the 
topic  — Before  I  left  town  for  Yorkshire, 
you  said  that  vou  were  ready  and  willing  to 
give  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright 
of  *  The  Giaour ; '  and  my  answer  was  — 
fixnn  which  I  do  not  mean  to  recede  —  that 
we  would  discuss  the  point  at  Christinas. 
The  new  story  may  or  may  not  succeed ; 
the  probability,  under  present  circumstances, 
seems  to  be,  that  it  may  at  least  pay  its  ex- 
penses — but  even  that  remains  to  ue  proved, 
and  till  it  is  proved  one  way  or  the  other, 
we  will  say  nothing  about  it.  Thus  then  be 
it :  I  win  postpone  all  arrangement  about  it, 
and  The  Giaour  also,  till  EiSter,  1B14  ;  and 
you  shall  then,  according  to  your  own  notions 
of  fiumess,  make  your  own  offer  for  the  two. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  rate  the  last  in 
my  own  estimation  at  half  The  Giaour  ;  and 
according  to  your  own  notions  of  its  worth 
and  its  success  within  the  time  mentioned, 

1  Mr.  Ottidnff  had  midntMA  the  foUowfaif  note  to 
Mr.Murraj:  — **  I  reodred  the  booki,  and,  among  them. 
The  Bride  of  Abjdot.  It  is  very,  verj  bceutlftal.  Lord 
Bjron  (when  I  met  hhn,  one  day,  at  dhmer  at  Mr.  Ward's) 
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be  the  addition  or  deduction  to  or  from  what- 
ever sum  may  be  your  proposal  for  the  first, 
which  has  already  had  its  success. 

**  The  pictures  of  Phillips  I  consider  as 
mine,  all  three ;  and  the  one  (not  the  Amaout) 
of  the  two  best  is  much  at  t/aur  service,  if  you 
will  accept  it  as  a  present,  from 

"  Yours  very  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  The  expense  of  engraving  from 
the  miniature  send  me  in  my  account,  as  it 
was  destroyed  by  my  desire  ;  and  have  the 
goodness  to  bum  that  detestable  print  from 
It  immediately. 

**  To  make  you  some  amends  for  eternally 
pestering  you  with  alterations,  I  send  you 
Cobbett  to  confirm  your  orthodoxy. 

"  One  more  alteration  of  a  into  M^  in  the 
MS. ;  it  must  be  —  *  The  he€trt  whose  soft- 
ness* &c. 

•*  Remember  —  and  in  the  inscription,  *  To 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Holland,'  tiHthotU 
the  previous  names,  Henry,**  &c. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Korember  90.  ISIS. 
"  More  work  for  the  Row.    I  am  doing 
my  best  to  beat '  The  Giaour  *  —  no  difficult 
task  for  any  one  but  the  author.** 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  KoTember  2S.  I81S. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  croM-investigate,  but  I 
believe  and  hope  all  is  right.  I  care  less 
than  you  will  believe  about  its  success,  but 
I  can't  survive  a  single  misprint ;  it  chokes  me 
to  see  words  misused  by  tne  printers.  Pray 
look  over,  in  case  of  some  eyesore  escaping 
me. 

•*  P.  S.  —  Send  the  earliest  copies  to  Mr. 
Frere,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  Giffbrd, 
Lord  Holland,  Lai^^  Melbourne  (Whitehall), 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  (Brocket),  Mr.Hodcson 
^Cambridge),  Mr.  Merivale,  Mr.  Ward,  from 
the  author." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Korember  2S.  181S. 
"  You  wanted  some  reflections,  and  I  send 
you  per  Selm  (see  his  speech  in  Canto  2d, 
page  46.),  ei^teen  lines  in  decent  couplets, 
of  a  pensive,  if  not  an  eifucal  tendency.  One 
more  revise  —  positively  the  last,  if  decently 
done  —  at  any  rate  the  |>^ultimate.  Mr. 
Canning's  approbation  (if  he  did  approve)  I 
need  not  say  makes  me  proud.  ^  As  to  print* 
ing,  print  as  you  will  and  how  you  will  — 


was  so  Und  as  to  promise  to  give  me  a  copj  of  it.  I 
mention  this,  not  to  save  my  purchase,  but  because  I 
should  be  really  flattered  by  the  present.** 
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by  itself  if  you  like ;  but  let  me  bave  a  few 
copies  in  sieets. 

**  Korember  24. 1813. 
**  You  must  pardon  me  once  more,  as  it  is 
all  for  your  good :  it  must  be  tbus  — 

**  He  makM  a  soUtode,  and  calls  tt  peace. 

*  Makes*  is  dosar  to  the  passage  of  Tacitus, 
from  which  the  line  is  taken,  and  is,  besides, 
a  stronger  word  than  *  leaves,^ 

**  Mark  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease— 
He  makes  a  soUtude,  and  calls  it  —  peace.** 


Lmrea  148.       TO  MR.  MUBRAT. 

•*  November  17.  ISlS. 

^  If  you  look  over  this  carefuDy  by  the 
kutprwffynih  my  corrections,  it  is  probably 
rieht ;  this  you  can  do  as  well  or  better ; — 
I  nave  not  now  time.  The  copies  I  men- 
tioned to  be  sent  to  different  friends  last 
night,  I  should  wish  to  be  made  up  with  the 
new  Giaours,  if  it  also  is  ready.  If  not,  send 
The  Giaour  afterwards. 

**  The  Morning  Post  sajrs  /am  the  author 
of  Nourjahad !  I  This  comes  of  lending  the 
drawings  for  their  dresses  ;  but  it  is  iiot 
worth  ^firnud  contradiction.  Besides,  the 
criticisms  on  the  suppotUion  will,  some  of 
them,  be  quite  amusing  and  furious.  The 
Orientalism  —  which  I  hear  is  very  splendid 
—  of  the  melodrame  (whosoeyer  it  is,  and  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know)  is  as  good  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  your  Eastern  Stories,  by  fill- 
ing their  heads  with  glitter. 

•*  P.  S.  You  win  of  course  say  the  truth, 
that  I  am  no/  the  melodramist— -if  any  one 
charges  me  in  your  presence  with  the  per- 
formance." 

Lettsr  149.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Korember  28.  ISlt. 

**  Send  another  copy  (if  not  too  much  of 
a  request)  to  Lady  Holland  of  the  Journal  >, 
in  my  name,  when  you  receive  this ;  it  is  for 
Earl  Grey -"Bad  I  will  relinquish  my  oum. 
Also  to  Mr.Sharpe,  Lady  Holland,  and  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  copies  of  'The  Bride*  as 
soon  as  convenient 

"  P.  S.  —  Mr.  Ward  and  myself  still  con- 
tinue our  purpose ;  but  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  on  any  arrangement  on  the  score  of  The 
Giaour  and  The  Bride  till  our  return,-—  or, 
at  any  rate,  before  May,  1814,  —  that  is,  six 


1  Penrose*sJoamal.  a  book  pobUshed  bgr  Mr.  Mmray 
at  this  time. 

t  Mr.  Murray  had  offered  him  a  thousand  guineas  for 
the  two  poems. 


months  from  hence :  and  before  that  time 
you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  &r  your 
offer  may  be  a  losing  one  :  if  so,  you  cmn  de- 
duct proportionably  ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not 
at  any  rate  allow  you  to  go  higher  than  yoor 
present  proposal,  which  is  very  handsome, 
and  more  than  fair. « 

^  I  have  had  —  but  this  must  be  «ii<rr  aoia 
—  a  very  kind  note,  on  the  subject  of '  The 
Bride,*  m>m  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  aa 
invitation  to  go  there  this  evening,  which  it 
is  now  too  latie  to  accept."} 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  Norember  B.  ISUL 
**  Smidaf^  Monday  morning— three  o'clock— k 
mj  dooblet  and  hose,— saHsrA^f. 

**  I  send  you  in  time  an  errata  page,  con- 
taining an  omission  of  mine,  whics  must  be 
thus  ulded,  as  it  is  too  late  for  insmioD  m 
the  text.  The  passage  is  an  imitation  alto- 
gether fit>m  Medea  in  Ovid,  and  is  incomplete 
without  these  two  lines.  Tny  let  this  be 
done,  and  directly ;  it  is  necessary,  will  add 
one  page  to  your  book  (ntalcmg),  and  can  do 
no  harm,  and  is  yet  in  time  lor  the  jndfSc 
Answer  me,  thou  oracle,  in  the  affirmative. 
You  can  send  the  loose  pages  to  those  who 
have  copies  already,  if  they  like ;  but  cer- 
tainly to  all  the  criical  copyholders. 

•*  P.  S. — I  have  got  out  of  my  bed,  (in 
which,  however,  I  could  not  sleep,  whether 
I  had  amended  this  or  not,)  and  so  good 
morning.  I  am  trying  whether  De  TAlle- 
magne  will  act  as  an  opiate,  but  I  doubt  it." 


!! 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Korembv  &  ISO. 
** '  You  have  looked  at  it  !*  to  much  puipoae, 
to  allow  so  stupid  a  blunder  to  stanid ;  it  is 
not  *  courage*  but' carnage  i*  wad  i£ytxi6cfa*t   I 
want  me  to  cut  my  own  uuxwt,  see  It  altered.   > 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  frdl  of 
Dresden.**  |i 

LsTTsa  150.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  Not.  ».  ISlt. 

"You  win  act  as  you  please  upon  that 
point ;  but  whether  I  go  or  stay,  I  shall  not 
say  another  word  on  the  subject  till  Blay  — 
nor  then,  unless  quite  convement  to  youneHl 
I  have  many  things  I  wish  to  leave  to  your 
care,  prinapally  papers.  The  vases  need 
not  be  now  sent,  as  Mr.  Ward  b  gone  to 
Scotland.    You  are  right  about  the  enata 


*  ['*  Lord  Byron  is  the  author  of  the  daj;  six  thonsaDd 
o(  his  *  Bride  of  Abydos  *  hare  been  sold  within  a  month." 
—  Sia  Jambs  MlkCKmrosn :  Life,  roL  fl.  p.  S6.] 
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page ;  place  it  at  the  beginning.  Mr.  Perry 
18  a  little  premature  in  his  compliments : 
these  may  do  harm  by  exciting  expectation, 
and  I  tmnk  we  ou^t  to  be  above  it — 
though  I  see  the  next  paragraph  is  on  the 
J<mmal\  which  makes  me  suspect  you  as 
the  author  of  both. 

**  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have 
said  '  in  two  cantos'  in  the  advertisement  ? 
thej  will  else  think  o£fragmefUs,  a  species  of 
composition  very  well  for  once,  like  one  rum 
in  a  new ;  but  one  would  not  build  a  town 
of  them.  The  Bride,  such  as  it  is,  is  my 
first  entire  composition  of  any  length  (except 
the  Satire,  and  be  d— d  to  it),  for  The  Giaour 
is  but  a  string  of  passages,  and  Childe  Harold 
is,  and  I  rather  think  always  will  be,  un- 
concloded.  I  return  Mr.  Hay's  note,  with 
thanks  to  him  and  you. 

"  There  have  been  some  epigrams  on  Mr. 
Ward :  one  I  see  to-day.«  The  first  I  did 
not  see,  but  heard  yesterday.  The  second 
seems  very  bad.  I  only  hope  that  Mr.  Ward 
does  not  believe  that  I  had  any  connection 
widi  dther.  The  Regent  is  the  only  i)erson 
on  whom  I  ever  expectorated  an  epigram, 
or  ever  shonld  ;  and  even  if  I  were  disposed 
that  way,  I  like  and  value  him  too  well  to 
allow  my  politics  to  contract  into  spleen,  or 
to  admire  any  thing  intended  to  annoy  him 
or  his.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to 
answer  this,  as  I  shall  see  you  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon. 

"  P.  S. — I  have  said  this  much  about  the 
epigrams,  because  I  live  so  much  in  the 
oppodte  camp,  and,  from  my  post  as  an  engi- 
neer, might  be  suspected  as  the  flinger  of 
these  hand^erenadoes ;  but  with  a  worthy 
foe  I  am  a&  for  open  war,  and  not  this 
Inish-fightinf,  and  have  not  had,  nor  will 
have,  any  £ing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not 
know  the  author." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Nov.  30. 1813. 

**  Print  this  at  the  end  of  d/  that  it  of*  The 
Bride  ofAbydos'  as  an  errata  pafe.         Bn. 
"  Omitted,  canto  2d,  page  47.,  after  line  449., 
**  So  that  those  anai  ding  doter  round  m/  neck. 

Read, 

**  Then,  if  my  Up  onee  mormar,  it  mint  be 
No  ligh  for  safety,  but  a  prajer  for  thee." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  Tuesday  eTenIng,  Nor.  30. 1818. 
*  For  the  sake  of  correctness,  particularly 
m  an  errata  page. 


the  alteration  of  the 


1  ••  Journal  of  Uewdlin  Penrose,  a  Seaman.* 
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couplet  I  have  just  sent  (half  an  hour  ago) 
must  take  place,  in  spite  of  delay  or  cancel ; 
let  me  see  the  proqf  early  to-morrow.  I 
found  out  murmur  to  be  a  neuter  verb,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  alter  the  line  so  as  to 
make  it  a  substantive,  thus  — 

'*  The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  I 

Don't  send  the  copies  to  the  country  till  this 
is  all  right." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Dec.  2.  1813. 

"  When  you  can,  let  the  couplet  enclosed 
be  inserted  either  in  the  pape,  or  in  the  er- 
rata pa^.  I  trust  it  is  in  tune  for  some  of 
the  copies.  This  alteration  is  in  the  same 
part  —  the  page  bui  one  before  the  last  cor- 
rection sent. 

P.S. — I  am  afraid,  from  all  I  hear,  that 
people  are  rather  inordinate  in  their  expect- 
ations, which  is  very  unlucky,  but  cannot 
now  be  helped.  This  comes  of  Mr.  Perry 
and  one's  wise  friends  ;  but  do  not  you  wind 
your  hopes  of  success  to 'the  same  pitch,  for 
fear  of  accidents,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
my  philosophy  will  stand  the  test  very  fidrly ; 
and  I  have  done  every  thing  to  ensure  you, 
at  all  events,  from  positive  loss,  which  will 
be  some  satisfaction  to  both." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Dec.  3. 1813. 

"  I  send  you  a  scratch  or  two„the  which 
heai.  The  Christian  Observer  is  very  sa- 
vage, but  certainly  well  written  — and  quite 
uncomfortable  at  the  naughtiness  of  book 
and  author.  I  rather  suspect  you  won't 
much  like  the  present  to  be  more  moral,  if 
it  is  to  share  also  the  usual  fate  of  your 
virtuous  volumes. 

'*  Let  me  see  a  proof  of  the  six  before  in- 
corporation." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Monday  erening,  Dec.  6. 1813. 
**  It  is  all  very  well,  except  that  the  lines 
are  not  numbered  properly,  and  a  diabolical 
mistake,  page  67.,  which  must  be  corrected 
with  the  pen,  if  no  other  way  remains ;  it  is 
the  omission  of  *  not*  before  *  ^sagreeable* 
in  the  note  on  the  amber  rosanr.  This  is 
really  horrible,  and  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
stumble  of  mine  at  the  thireshold — I  mean 
the  misnomer  of  Bride.  Prajr  do  not  let  a 
copy  go  without  the  *not;*  it  is  nonsense, 

s  C"  They  say  Ward  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speedict  bj  it.'*J 
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and  worse  than  nonsense,  as  it  now  stands. 
I  wish  the  printer  was  saddled  with  a  vam- 
pire. 

**  P.S.— It  is  still  haih  instead  of  hat>e  m 
page  20. ;  never  was  any  one  so  misused  as 
I  am  by  your  devils  of  printers. 

^  P.8. — I  hope  and  trust  the  'no^'was  in- 
serted in  the  first  edition.  We  must  have 
something — any  thing — to  set  it  right.  It 
is  enough  to  answer  for  one's  own  bulls, 
without  other  people's." 

LBrm  161.       TO  MR.  MURBAY. 


S7.  ISlt. 

"  Lord  Holland  is  laid  up  with  the  gout, 
and  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  vou 
could  obtain,  and  send  as  soon  as  possible, 
Bfadame  D*Arblay's  (or  even  Miss  Edge- 
worth's)  new  work.  I  know  they  are  not 
out ;  but  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  your  Jib- 
jesty  to  command  what  we  cannot  with  much 
suing  purchase,  as  yet.  I  need  not  say  that 
when  you  are  able  or  willing  to  confer  the 
same  ravour  on  me,  I  shall  be  obliged.  I 
would  almost  fell  sick  myself  to  get  at  Ma- 
dame I^Arblay's  writings. 

•*  P.  S. — You  were  talking  to-day  of  the 
American  edition  of  a  certain  unquenchable 
memorial  of  my  voungcr  days.  As  it  can't 
be  helped  now,  I  own  I  have  some  curiosity 
to  see  a  co[>y  of  trans- Atlantic  typography. 
This  you  will  perhaps  obtain,  and  one  for 
yourself;  but  I  must  b^  that  you  will  not 
tmport  more,  because,  terkmsfy^  I  do  wish  to 
have  that  thing  forgotten  as  much  as  it  has 
been  forgiven. 

"  If  you  send  to  the  Globe  editor,  say 
that  I  want  neither  excuse  nor  contradiction, 
but  merely  a  discontinuance  of  a  most  ill- 
grounded  charge.  I  never  was  consistent 
m  any  thing  but  my  politics ;  and  as  my 
redemption  depends  on  that  solitary  virtue, 
it  is  murder  to  carry  away  my  last  anchor." 

Of  these  hasty  and  characteristic  missives 
with  which  he  despatched  off  his  **  still- 
breeding  thoughts,"  there  yet  remain  a  few 
more  that  might  be  presented  to  the  reader ; 
but  enough  has  here  been  ^ven  to  show  the 
fiistidiousness  of  his  self-criticism,  as  well 
as  the  restless  and  unsatisfied  ardour  with 
which  he  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  perfection, 
—  still  seeing,  according  to  the  usual  doom 
of  genius,  much  &rther  than  he  could  reach. 

An  appeal  was,  about  this  time,  made  to 
his  generosity,  which  the  reputation  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  proceeded  woidd,  in 
the  minds  of  most  people,  have  justified  him 
in  treating  with  disregard,  but  which  a  more 
enlarged  feeling  of  humanity  led  him  to  view 


0: 


in  a  very  different  hAt ;  for,  when  expostu- 
lated with  by  Mr.  Slurray  on  his  generous 
intentions  towards  one  **  whom  no^Miy  dse 
would  jrive  a  single  farthing  to,"  he  answered, 
"  it  is  for  that  very  reason  /give  it,  because 
nobody  else  wilL**  The  person  in  question 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Ashe,  author  of  a  certain 
notorious  publication  called  **  The  Book," 
which,  from  the  delicate  mysteries  discussed 
in  its  pages,  attracted  &r  more  notice  than 
its  talent,  or  even  mischief  deserved.  In  a 
fit,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  sincere  penitence, 
this  man  wrote  to  Lord  Byron,  alleging  po- 
verty as  his  excuse  for  the  vile  uses  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  prostituted  his  pen,  and 
soliciting  his  Lordshm's  aid  towstfds  ena- 
bling him  to  exist,  in  niture,  more  reputably. 
To  this  application  the  following  answer, 
marked,  in  the  highest  decree,  by  j^od  sense, 
humanity,  and  honourable  sentiment,  was 
returned  by  Lord  Byron :  — 

LiTTcm  152.       TO  BfR.  ASHE. 

**  4.  Rennet  Street,  St.  Jamei't.  Dec  14.  ISIS. 

"Sir, 

*'  I  leave  town  for  a  few  da^'s  to- 
morrow :  on  my  return,  I  wiU  answer  your 
letter  more  at  length.  Whatever  may  be 
your  situation,  I  cannot  but  commend  your 
resolution  to  abjure  and  abandon  the  publi- 
cation and  composition  of  works  such  as 
those  to  which  you  have  alluded.  Depend 
upon  it  they  amuse^^,  disgrace  both  reader 
and  writer,  and  benefit  none.  It  will  be  my 
wish  to  assist  you,  as  fiir  as  my  limiteci 
means  will  admit,  to  break  such  a  bondage. 
In  your  answer,  inform  me  what  sum  you 
think  would  enable  you  to  extricate  younelf 
firom  the  hands  of  your  employers,  and  to 
regain,  at  least,  temporary  indepoidence, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  my  mite 
towards  it.  At  present,  I  must  conclude. 
Your  name  is  not  unknown  to  me,  and  I  re- 
sret,  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  have  ever 
lent  it  to  the  works  you  mention.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  merely  repeat  your  own  words  m 
your  letter  to  me,  and  have  no  wish  what^ 
ever  to  say  a  single  syllable  that  may  appear 
to  insult  your  misfortunes.  If  I  nave, 
excuse  me ;  it  is  unintentionaL  Yours,  &c. 
"  Byron." 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  Ashe  mentioned, 
as  the  sum  necessary  to  extricate  him  from 
his  difficulties,  150/. — to  be  advanced  at 
the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  month ;  and, 
some  short  delay  naving  occurred  in  the  re- 
ply to  this  demand,  the  modest  applicant,  in 
renewing  his  suit,  complained,  it  appears,  of 
neglect :  on  which  Lord  Byron,  witn  a  good 
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temper  which  few,  in  a  similar  case,  could 
imitate,  answered  him  as  follows  :  — 


'  January  5. 1814. 


LsTTtK  ISS.       TO  MR.  ASHE. 

"Sir, 

"  When  you  accuse  a  Strang  of  ne- 
^ect,  you  forget  that  it  is  possible  busi- 
ness or  absence  from  London  may  have  in- 
terfered to  delay  his  answer,  as  has  actually 
occurred  in  the  present  instance.  But  to 
the  p^int.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can 
to  extricate  you  from  your  situation.  Your 
first  scheme  i  I  was  considering  ;  but  your 
own  impatience  appears  to  have  rendered  it 
abortiTe,  if  not  irretrievable.  I  will  deposit 
in  Mr.  Murray's  hands  (with  his  consent) 
the  sum  you  mentioned,  to  be  advanced  for 
the  time  at  ten  pounds  per  month. 

**P.S. — I  write  in  the  greatest  hurry, 
which  may  make  my  letter  a  little,  abrupt ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
tress your  feeHngs." 

The  service  thus  humanelv  proffered  was 
DO  less  punctually  performed  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  many  acknowledg- 
ments of  payment  which  I  find  in  Ashe*s 
letters  to  Mr.  Murray :  —  "I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  enclose  you  another  memorandum 
for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  in  compliance 
with  the  munificent  instructions  ot  Lord 
Byron."* 

His  fiiend,  Mr.  Merivale,  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  those  Selections  frt>m  the  Anthology 
which  we  have  seen  he  regretted  so  much 
not  having  taken  with  him  on  his  travels, 
published  a  poem  about  this  time,  which  he 
thus  honours  with  his  praise. 

LnTBX  154.       TO  MR.  MERIVALE. 

"  January.  1814. 

"  My  dear  Merivale, 

**  I  have  redde  Roncesvaux  with  very 
great  pleasure,  and  (if  I  were  so  disposed) 
see  very  Httle  room  for  criticism.  There  is 
a  choice  of  two  lines  in  one  of  the  last 
cantos, — I  think  *  Live  and  protect'  better, 
because  *0h  who?'  implies  a  doubt  of 
Roland's  power  or  inclination.  I  would 
allow  the — but  that  point  you  yourself 
must  determine  on  —  I  mean  the  doubt  as 
to  where  to  place  a  part  of  the  Poem, 


^  Hii  first  IntentloD  bad  been  to  go  out,  ai  a  tetUar,  to 
BolaoyBaj. 

*  Wteo  tbece  raontbly  ditburtements  had  amounted 
to  TV.,  Ashe  wrote  to  beg  that  the  whole  remaining  sum 
of  8(V.  might  be  advanced  to  him  at  one  payment,  in  order 
to  enable  him,  as  he  said,  to  aTail  himself  of  a  passage  to 
New  South  Wales,  which  had  been  agahi  oflbred  to  him. 
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whether  between  the  actions  or  no.  Only 
if  you  wish  to  have  all  the  success  you  de- 
serve, never  Hsien  to  friends,  and — as  I  am 
not  the  least  troublesome  of  the  number  — 
least  of  all  to  me. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  out  soon.  March, 
sir,  March  is  the  month  for  the  trade,  and 
they  must  be  considered.  You  have  writ- 
ten a  very  noble  Poem,  and  nothing  but  the 
detestable  taste  of  the  dav  can  do  you  harm, 

—  but  I  think  you  will  beat  it.  Your 
measure  is  uncommonly  well  chosen  and 
wielded."  3 

In  the  extracts  from  his  Journal  just 
piven,  there  is  a  passage  that  cannot  fcul  to 
nave  been  remarked,  where,  in  speaking  of 
his  admiration  of  some  lady,  whose  flame  he 
has  himself  left  blank,  the  noble  writer  says 
— "a  wife  would  be  the  salvation  of  me." 
It  was  under  this  conviction,  which  not  onlv 
himself  but  some  of  his  friends  entertained, 
of  the  prudence  of  his  taking  timely  refuge 
in  matrimony  from  those  perplexities  which 
form  the  sequel  of  all  less  regular  ties,  that 
he  had  been  induced,  about  a  year  before, 
to  turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  marriage, 

—  at  least,  as  senpusly  as  his  thoughts  were 
ever  capable  of  being  so  turned,  —  and 
chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the  advice  and  inter- 
vention of  hb  friend  Lady  Melbourne,  to 
become  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  a  relative 
of  that  lady,  Miss  Milbanke.  Though  his 
proposal  was  not  then  accepted,  every 
assurance  of  friendship  and  regard  accom- 
panied the  refusal ;  a  wish  was  even  ex- 
pressed that  they  should  continue  to  write 
to  each  other,  and  a  correspondence,  in  con- 
sequence, —  somewhat  singular  between  two 
young  persons  of  different  sexes,  inasmuch 
as  love  was  not  the  subject  of  it, — ensued 
between  them.  We  have  seen  how  highly 
Lord  Byron  estimated  as  well  the  virtues 
as  the  accomplishments  of  the  young  lady  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  on  neither  side,  at 
this  period,  was  love  either  felt  or  pro- 
fessed.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  new  entanglements,  in 
which  his  heart  was  the  willing  dupe  of  his 
&ncy  and  vanity,  came  to  engross  the  young 
poet :  and  still,  as  the  usual  penalties  of  such 
pursuits  followed,  he  again  found  himself 
sighing  for  the  sober  yoke  of  wedlock,  as 
some  security  against  their  recurrence.  There 


The  sum  was  accordingly,  by  Lord  Byron's  orders,  paid 
into  his  hands. 

>  This  letter  is  but  a  fNgment,  —  the  remainder  being 
lost. 

4  The  reader  has  already  seen  what  Lord  Byron  himself 
says,  in  his  Journal,  on  this  subject :  —  "  What  an  odd 
situation  and  friendship  is  ours  I »  without  one  spark  of 
love  on  either  side,"  ftc.  kc. 
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were,  indeed,  in  the  interval  between  Rfiss 
Milbanke's  refusal  and  acceptance  of  him, 
two  or  three  other  young  women  of  rank  who, 
at  different  times,  formed  the  subject  of  his 
matrimonial  dreams.  In  the  society  of  one 
of  these,  whose  family  had  Iom  honoured  me 
with  their  friendship,  he  and  I  passed  much 
of  our  time,  during  thb  and  the^  preceding 
spring ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  correspondence,  he  repre- 
sents me  as  having  entertained  an  anxious 
wish  that  he  should  so  far  cultivate  my  fair 
friend's  favour  as  to  give  a  chance,  at  least,  of 
matrimony  being  the  result 

That  L  more  than  once,  expressed  some 
such  feeling,  b  undoubtedly  true.    Fully  con- 
curring with  the  opinion,  not  only  of  himself, 
but  of  olhers  of  his  friends,  that  in  marriage 
lay  his  only  chance  of  salvation  from  the 
sort  of  perplexing  attachments  into  which  he 
was  now  constantiy  tempted,  I  saw  in  none 
of  those  whom  he  admired  with  more  le^ti- 
mate  views  so  many  re<juisites  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  winning  him  into  fidelity  and 
happiness,  as  in  the  lady^  in  question.    Com- 
bining beauty  of  the  highest  order  with  a 
mind  intelligent  and  ingenuous, — having  just 
learning  enough  to  give  refinement  to  her 
taste,  and  far  too  much  taste  to  niake  pre- 
tensions to  learning, — with  a  patrician  spirit 
proud  as  his  own,  but  showing  it  only  in  a 
delicate  generosity  of  spirit,  a  feminine  high- 
mindedness,  which  would  have  led  her  to 
tolerate  his  defects  in  consideration  of  his 
noble  qualities  and  his  glory,  and  even  to 
sacrifice  silently  some  of  her  own  happiness 
rather  than  violate  the  responsibility  in  which 
she  stood  pledged  to  the  world  for  his  ;  — 
such  was,  ffom  long  experience,  my  impres- 
sion of  the  character  of  this  lady  ;  and  per- 
ceiving Lord  Byron  to  be  attracted  by  her 
more  obvious  claims  to  admiration,  I  felt  a 
pleasure  no  less  in  rendering  justice  to  the 
still  rarer  qualities  which  she  possessed,  than 
in  endeavouring  to  rwse  my  noble  fiiend's 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  higher  model 
of  female  character  than  he  had,  unluckily 
for  himself,  been  much  in  the  habit  of  study- 
ing. 

To  this  extent  do  I  confess  myself  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  sort  of  feeling  which 

1  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  The  Corsair,  (with 
thote  ohnozioua  renes,  •'  Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal 
line,"  appended  to  it,)  a  series  of  attacks,  not  conEned  to 
Lord  Byron  himself,  but  aimed  also  at  all  those  who  had 
lately  become  his  friends,  was  commenced  in  the  Courier 
and  Morning  Post,  and  carried  on  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  months  of  February  and  March.  The  point 
selected  by  these  writers,  as  a  ground  of  censure  on  the 
poet,  was  one  which  note,  perhaps,  eren  themselres 
would  agree  to  class  among  his  claims  to  praise,— namely, 
the  atonement  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  for 


he  attributes  to  me.  But  in  taking  for  granted 
(as  it  will  appear  he  did  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters) that  I  entertained  any  very  decided  or 
definite  wishes  on  the  subject,  he  gave  me 
more  credit  for  seriousness  in  my  sugsestions 
than  I  deserved.  If  even  the  ladyherself^ 
the  unconscious  object  of  these  speculations, 
by  whom  he  was  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  distinguished  acouaintance, 
could  have  consented  to  undertake  the  pe- 
rilous,-^ but  still  possible  and  glorious, — 
achievement  of  attaching  Byron  to  virtue,  I 
own  that,  sanguinely  as,  in  theory,  I  mig^ 
have  looked  to  the  result,  I  should  have  seen, 
not  without  trembling,  the  happiness  of  one 
whom  I  had  known  and  valued  from  her 
childhood  risked  in  the  experiment. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  resume  the  thread 
of  the  Journal,  which  I  had  broken  of^  and 
of  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  noble  au- 
thor himself  had,  for  some  weeks,  at  this 
time,  interrupted  the  progress. 
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JOURNAL.  —  THE      WEEPING      STANZAS.  — 
NEWSPAPER  ASSAULTS.  —  MR.  HOBBOUSE. 

—  FALL    OF  BUONAPARTE. REPUBLICS. 

— KEAN.  —  KEMBLE.  —  SCBILLER's  ROB- 
BERS, AND  FIESCO.—MONTI'S  ARISTODEIIO. 
— RETNOLDS'S  8AFIE. — ^MRS.  MULE. — MISS 
EDOEWORTH'S  PATRONAGE. MR.  CAMP- 
BELL AND  MR.  MERIVALE. MARRIAGE  OF 

LORD    PORTSMOUTH    AND    BOSS    HANSON. 

—  SHERIDAN.  —  BROUGHAM.  —  MRS.  JOR- 
DAN.— CONGREVE. — VANBRUGH. — ^WEST- 
MINSTER FORUM,  SCOTT   VERSUS    BYRON. 

—  ANTI-BYRON. — QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS. 

—  JEFFREY.  —  LONDON  LIFE.  —  BUONA- 
PARTE'S ABDICATION. 

"  Journal,  1814. — ^February  18.  Better  than 
a  month  since  I  last  journalised :  —  most 
of  it  out  of  London  and  at  Notts.,  but  a 
busy  one  and  a  pleasant,  at  least  three  weeks 
of  it.  On  my  return,  I  find  all  the  news- 
papers in  hysterics  >,  and  town  in  an  uproar, 


the  youthful  Tiolence  of  hU  Satire  hj  a  measure  of  Justice, 
amiable  even  in  its  overflowings*  to  every  one  whom  be 
conceived  he  had  wronged. 

Notwithstanding  the  careless  tone  in  which,  here  and 
elsewhere,  he  speaks  of  these  assaults,  it  is  evident  that 
thejr  annoyed  him ;  —  an  effect  which,  in  reading  them 
over  now,  we  should  be  apt  to  wonder  thej  could  produce, 
did  we  not  recollect  the  property  which  Dryden  attri- 
butes  to  '*  small  wits,"  in  common  with  certain  ottier 
small  animals : — 

'*  We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  U:e.* 
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on  the  avowal  and  republication  of  two 
stanzas  on  Princess  Charlotte's  weeping  at 
Regency's  speech  to  Lauderdale  in  1812.  * 
They  are  daily  at  it  still;  —  some  of  the 
abuse  good,  all  of  it  hearty.  They  talk  of  a 
motion  in  our  House  upon  it  —  be  it  so. 

••  Got  up  —  redde  the  Morning  Post,  con- 
tiuninff  the  battle  of  Buonaparte  ^,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Custom-house  3,  and  a  para- 
graph on  me  as  long  as  my  pedigree,  and 
vituperative,  as  usuaL« 

"Hobhouse  is  returned  to  England.  He 
is  my  best  fiiend,  the  most  lively,  and  a 
man  of  the  most  sterling  talents  extant. 

"  *  The  Corsair'  has  been  conceived, 
written,  published,  &c.  since  I  last  took  up 
this  journaL  They  tell  me  it  has  great 
success; — it  was  written  con  amore,  and 
much  from  exittence,  Murray  is  satisfied 
with  its  progress;  and  if  the  public  are 
eoually  so  wim  the  perusal,  there's  an  end 
Of  the  matter. 

*•  Nine  o'clock. 
"Been  to  Hanson's  on  business.  Saw 
Rogors,  and  had  a  note  from  Lady  Melbourne, 
who  says,  it  is  said  I  am  'much  out  of 
sphrits.'  I  wonder  if  I  really  am  or  not  ?  I 
have  certainly  enough  of '  that  perilous  stuff 
wluch  weighs  upon  the  hearty'  and  it  is 
better  they  should  believe  it  to  be  the  result 
of  these  attacks  than  of  the  real  cause ;  but 
— ay,  ay,  always  but,  to  the  end  of  the 


Hobhouse  has  told  me  ten  thousand 
anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  aU  good  and  true. 
My  fiiend  H.  is  the  most  entertaining  of 
companions,  and  a  fine  feUow  to  boot. 

'^Redde  a  little — wrote  notes  and  letters, 
and  am  alone,  which  Locke  says  is  bad 
company.  '  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle.'  ^ — 
Um] — die  idleness  lb  troublesome;  but  I 
can't  see  so  much  to  regret  in  the  solitude. 

The  foUovlnf  U  a  ipedmen  of  the  temu  in  which 
then  party  scribes  coold  thea  speakof  one  of  the  masters 
of  English  song :  —**  They  might  hare  slept  in  oblivion 
vith  Lord  Carlisle's  Dramas  and  Lord  Byron's  Poems." 
— "  Some  certainly  extol  Lord  Byron's  Poem  much,  bat 
most  of  the  best  judges  place  his  Lordship  rather  low  in 
the  list  of  our  minor  poets.'* 

1  [See  Worki,  p.  ft52.] 

s  (The  battle  of  Brienne  was  fought,  Feb.  1. 1814.] 

s  [By  fire,  on  the  12th  of  February.] 

*  ["  We  are  informed  from  rery  good  authority,  that 

ss  soon  as  the  House  of  Lords  meet  again,  a  Peer  of  very 

{  hidependent  principles  and  character  intends  to  give 

I  notice  of  a  motion  occasioned  by  a  late  spontaneous 

I  avowal  of  a  copy  of  verses  by  Lord  Byron,  addressed  to 

the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  in  which  he  has  taken 

the  most  unwarrantable  liberties  with  her  august  tether's 

{  character  and  conduct :  this  moUon  being  of  a  personal 

,  nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  noble  Satirist  some 


The  more  I  see  of  men,  the  less  I  like  them. 
If  I  could  but  say  so  of  women  too,  all 
would  be  well.  Why  can't  I  ?  I  am  now 
six-and-twenty ;  my  passions  have  had 
enough  to  cool  them ;  my  affections  more 
than  enough  to  wither  them,  —  and  yet  — 
and  yet — always  ye/  and  but — 'Excellent 
well,  you  are  a  fishmonger — get  thee  to  a 
nunnery.'  —  *  They  fqol  me  to  3ie  top  of  my 
bent.' 

**  Midnight. 

*'  B^an  a  letter,  which  I  threw  into  the 
fire.  Redde  —  but  to  little  purpose.  Did 
not  visit  Hobhouse,  as  I  promised  and 
ought.  Konmtter,  the  loss  is  mine.  Smoked 
cigars. 

"Napoleon I — this  week  will  decide  his 
fate.  All  seems  against  him ;  but  I  believe 
and  hope  he  will  win —  at  least,  beat  back 
the  invaders.  What  licht  have  we  to  pre- 
scribe sovereigns  to  France?  Oh  for  a 
Republic  I  '  Brutus,  thou  sleepest.'  Hob- 
house abounds  in  continental  anecdotes  of 
this  extraordinary  man  ;  all  in  favour  of  his 
intellect  and  courage,  but  against  his  boti" 
hommie.  No  wonder ;  —  how  should  he, 
who  knows  mankind  weU,  do  other  than 
despise  and  abhor  them  ? 

"  The  greater  the  equality,  the  more  im- 
partially evil  is  distributed,  and  becomes 
lighter  by  the  division  among  so  many  — 
therefore,  a  Republic  I 

**  More  notes  firom  Madame  de  Stael  un- 
answered— and  so  they  shall  remain.  I 
admire  her  abilities,  but  really  her  society  is 
overwhelming  —  an  avalancne  that  buries 
one  in  glittering  nonsense — all  snow  and 


Shall  I  go  to  Mackintosh's  on  Tuesday? 
um!  —  I  did  not  go  to  Marquis  Lans- 
downe*s,  nor  to  Miss  Berry's,  though  both 
are  pleasant     So  is   Sir  James's, — but  I 


days'  notice,  that  he  may  prepare  himself  for  his  defence 
against  a  charge  of  so  aggravated  a  nature,'*  &c. — 
Momiitg  Pott,  Feb.  18.] 

'  £'*  Solitude,'*  said  the  Doctor  one  day,  **  is  dangerous 
to  reason,  without  being  iavoqrable  to  virtue :  pleasures 
of  some  sort  are  necessary  to  the  intellectual  as  to  the 
corporeal  health ;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  be 
likely,  for  the  most  part,  to  fUl  a  sacriiloe  to  appetite ; 
for  the  solicitations  of  sense  are  always  at  hand,  and  a 
dram  to  a  vacant  and  s<^tary  person  is  a  speedy  and 
seducing  relief."—"  Remember,**  continued  he,  **  that 
the  solitary  mortal  is  certainly  luxurious,  probably  super- 
stitious, and  possibly  mad :  the  mind  stagnates  for  want 
of  employment,  grows  morbid,  and  is  extinguished  like 
a  candle  In  foul  air.  *  All  Is  best,'  says  Cheyne,  '  y  It 
has  been,  excepting  the  errors  of  our  own  free  wUD 
Burton  concludes  his  long  book  upon  melancHoly  with 
this  important  precept —'  Be  not  solitary ,  be  not  idle,* 
Remember  Cheyne's  position,  and  observe  Burton's  pre- 
cept." —  Joknsom'ana,  p.  36.] 
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don't  know  —  I  believe  one  is  not  the  better 
for  parties  ;  at  least,  unless  some  regnante  is 
there. 

••  I  wonder  how  the  deuce  any  body  could 
make  such  a  world ;  for  what  purpose  dan- 
dies, for  instance,  were  ordained — and  kings 
— and  fellows  of  colleges  —  and  women  of 
*  a  certain  age' — and  many  men  of  any  age — 
and  myself,  most  of  all ! 

**  *  Divesne  prisco  natiu  ab  Inacho. 
Mil  interest,  an  pauper,  et  infimA 
De  gente,  tub  dio  morerlf , 
Victima  nil  miserantii  OrcL 
Omnes  eodem  cogimor,*  ftc.  * 

"  Is  there  anything  beyond  ? — who  knows  ? 
He  that  can't  tell.  Who  tells  that  there  it  f 
He  who  don't  know.  And  when  shall  he 
know  ?  perhaps,  when  he  don't  expect,  and 

Cerally  when  he  don't  wish  it.  In  this 
respect,  however,  aU  are  not  alike :  it 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  education, — 
something  upon  nerves  and  habits  —  but 
most  upon  digestion. 

*'  Saturday,  Feb.  19. 

**  Just  returned  from  seeing  Kean  in  Rich- 
ard. By  Jove,  he  is  a  soul !  Life  —  nature 
—  truth  without  exaggeration  or  diminution. 
Kemble's  Hamlet  is  perfect ;  —  but  Hamlet 
is  not  Nature.  Richard  is  a  man ;  and 
Kean  is  Richard.   Now  to  my  own  concerns. 

•*  Went  to  Waite's.  Teeth  are  all  right 
and  white ;  but  he  savs  that  I  grind  them  in 
my  sleep  and  chip  the  edges.  That  same 
sleep  is  no  friend  of  mine,  though  I  court 
him  sometimes  for  half  the  twenty-four. 

•*  February  30. 

**  Got  up  and  tore  out  two  leaves  of  this 
Journal  —  I  don't  know  why.  Hodgson 
just  called  and  gone.  He  has  much  6or- 
homime  with'  his  other  good  qualities,  and 
more  talent  than  he  has  yet  had  credit  for 
beyond  his  circle. 

**  An  invitation  to  dine  at  Holland  House 
to  meet  Kean.    He  is  worth  meeting ;  and 


1  [**  Whether  you  boast  a  monarch's  birth, 

MThile  wealth  unbounded  round  you  flows. 
Or  poor,  and  sprung  fh>m  vulgar  earth, 

No  pity  for  his  Tictlm  Pluto  knows. 
We  all  must  tread  the  paths  of  Ikte, 

And  erer  shakes  the  mortal  urn. 
Whose  lot  embarks  us,  soon  or  late. 

On  Charon's  boat,  ah  !  never  to  return." 

FRAMai.] 

'  [**  Kean  eojoyed  a  beef-steak  at  the  Coal-Hole,  or  a 
devil  or  a  grill  at  one  of  the  small  taverns  near  the 
theatre ;  but  the  dress  and  ceremony,  and  good  behaviour 
incident  to  'company'  overset  him  altc^ether.  He 
visited  Lord  Byron  (then  his  great  admirer)  very  te- 
Ittctantly."  '-Prtictor's  Life  t^Ktm^  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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I  hope,  by  getting  into  good  society,  he  will 
be  prevented  from  falling  like  Cooke.  *  He 
is  greater  now  on  the  stage,  and  otiThe  should 
never  be  less.  There  is  a  stupid  and  under- 
rating criticism  upon  him  in  one  of  the 
newspapers.  I  thought  that,  last  night, 
though  great,  he  rather  linder-acted  more 
than  the  first  time.  This  may  be  the  effect 
of  these  cavils ;  but  I  hope  he  has  more 
sense  than  to  mind  them.  He  cannot  ex- 
pect to  maintain  his  present  eminence,  or  to 
advance  still  higher,  without  the  envy  of  his 
green-room  fellows,  and  the  nibbling  of  their 
admirers.  But,  if  he  don't  beat  Uiem  all, 
why  then — merit  hath  no  purchase  in '  these 
coster-monger  days.* 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  a  talent  for  the  drama ; 
I  would  write  a  tragedy  now.  But  no,  —  it 
is  gone.  Hodgson  talks  of  one, —  he  inll  do 
it  well ; — and  I  think  M— e  pVIoore]  should 
try.  He  has  wonderfiil  powers,  and  much 
variety;  besides,  he  has  bved  and  felt.  To 
write  so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  heart,  the 
heart  must  have  been  tried,  —  but,  perhaps, 
ceased  to  be  so.  While  you  are  under  &e 
influence  of  passions,  you  only  feel,  but  can- 
not describe  them,  —  any  more  than,  when 
in  action,  you  could  turn  round  and  tell  the 
story  to  your  next  neighbour !  When  all  is 
over, — all,  all,  and  irrevocable, — trust  to 
memory  —  she  is  then  but  too  faithfiiL 

"Went  out,  and  answered  some  letters, 
yawned  now  and  then,  and  redde  the  *  Rob- 
bers.* Fine, — but  •  Fiesco'  is  better ' ;  and 
Alfieri  and  Monti's 'Aristodemo'^Ai/.  4  They 
are  more  equal  than  the  Tedeschi  drama- 
tists. 

"  Answered  —  or  rather  acknowledged  — 
the  receipt  of  young  Reynolds's  poem,  Safie. 
The  lad  is  clever,  but  much  of  bis  thoughts 
are  borrowed,  —  whence^  the  Reviewers  may 
find  out.  ^  I  hate  discouraging  a  young  one  ; 
and  Ithink,  —  though  wild  and  more  oriental 
than  he  would  be,  had  he  seen  the  scenes 
where  he  ha^  placed  his  tale,  —  that  he  has 
much  talent,  and,  certainly,  fire  enough. 


The  sequel  of  the  actor's  story,  if  possible  a  still  —»» 
and  more  degradfaig  one  than  that  of  his  eminent  pre- 
decessor G.  F.  Cooke,  is  given  with  aU  tenderoees  by 
this  biographer.] 

>  [Schiller's  *•  Robbers'*  and  **  Ffesco"  have  both 
been  translated  into  EngUsh ;  the  former  by  Mr.  Tbonp- 
son,  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Noehden  and  Stoddart.3 

4£**MonU  owed  the  0rst  dlinislon  of  his  repotatioQ  to 
his  *  Aristodemo,*  a  tragedy,  which  Is  a  stock  play,  not- 
withstanding the  passion  and  interest  are  totally  confined 
to  the  chief  character."—  Hobhoosb.] 

»  [Safle, apoem  by  John  HamUton  Reynolds,  Esq.,  In 
imitation  of  Lord  Byroo.  was  published  In  1814.  For 
Lord  Byron*s  fHendly  letter  of  advice  to  the  yoothfU 
author,  see  BTBomANA.] 
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**  Received  a  very  singular  epistle  ;  and 
the  mode  of  its  conveyance,  through  Lord 
R's  hands,  as  curious  as  the  letter  itself. 
But  it  was  gratifying  and  pretty. 

**  Sunday,  February  27. 

**  Here  I  am,  alone,  instead  of  dining  at 
Lord  H.*s,  where  I  was  asked, — but  not  in- 
clined to  go  any  where.  Hobhouse  savs  I 
am  growing  a  hup  garou,  —  a  solitary  hob- 
sobhn.  T?ue  ; — 'lammjrselfalone.'  The 
last  week  has  been  passed  in  reading — see- 
ing plays  —  now  and  then  visitors  —  some- 
times yawning  and  sometimes  sighing,  but  no 
wntinff, — save  of  letters.  If  I  coidd  always 
read,  I  should  never  feel  the  want  of  society. 
Do  I  r^ret  it  ?  —  um ! —  *  Man  delights  not 
me,'  and  only  one  woman  —  at  a  time. 

**  There  is  something  to  me  very  softening 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  —  some  strange 
influence,  even  if  one  is  not  in  love  with  them 
— which  I  cannot  at  all  account  for,  having 
no  very  high  opinion  of.  the  sex.    But  yet, 

—  I  always  feel  in  better  humour  with  my- 
self and  every  thing  else,  if  there  is  a  woman 
within  ken.  Even  Mrs.  Mule ',  my  fire- 
lifter, — the  most  ancient  and  withered  of 
her  kind, — and  (except  to  myself)  not  the 
best-tempered  —  always  makes  me  laugh,  — 
no  difficult  task  when  I  am  '  i'  the  vein.* 

**  Heigho !  I  would  I  were  in  mine  island  I 

—  I  am  not  well ;  and  yet  I  look  in  good 
health.  At  times,  I  fear,  *  I  am  not  in  my 
perfect  mind ; '  —  and  yet  my  heart  and  head 
nave  stood  many  a  crash,  and  what  should 
ail  them  now  ?  They  preyupon  themselves, 
and  I  am  sick  —  sick  — '  Fnthee,  imdo  this 
button  —  why  should  a  cat,  a  rat,  a  dog  have 
life  —  and  thou  no  life  at  all ?'^  Six-and- 
twenty  years,  as  they  call  them,  why,  I  might 
and  should  have  been  a  Pasha  by  this  time. 
•I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun.*' 


>  Thic  andeot  housemaid,  of  whose  gaunt  and  witch- 
like  ^ipemrance  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any 
idea  but  by  the  pencil,  ftimished  one  among  the  nume- 
rous instances  of  Lord  Byron's  proneness  to  attach  him- 
self to  any  thing,  howerer  homely,  that  had  once  enlisted 
his  good  nature  in  its  behalf,  and  become  associated  with 
his  thoughts.  He  first  found  tliis  old  woman  at  his 
lodgings  in  Bennet  Street,  where,  for  a  whole  season, 
she  was  the  perpetual  scarecrow  of  his  visitors.  When, 
next  year,  he  took  chambers  in  Albany,  one  of  the  ^eat 
advantages  which  his  friends  looked  to  in  the  change  was, 
that  they  should  get  rid  of  this  phantom.  But,  no,— 
there  she  was  again  —he  had  actually  brought  her  with 
hfan  from  Bennet  Street.  The  following  year  saw  him 
married,  and,  with  a  regular  establishment  of  servants, 
in  Piccadilly;  and  here,— as  Mrs.  Mule  had  not  made 
her  appearance  to  any  of  the  risitors,  —  it  was  concluded, 
rashly,  that  the  witch  had  vanished.  One  of  those 
fHends,  howerer,  who  had  most  fondly  hidnlged  in  this 
persuasion,  happening  to  call  one  day  when  all  the  male 
part  of  the  establishment  were  abroad,  saw,  to  his  dismay. 


**  Buonaparte  is  not  yet  beaten  ;  but  has 
rebutted  Blucher,  and  repiqued  Schwartzen- 
huTf.  *  This  it  is  to  have  a  head.  If  he 
again  wins,  *  Vae  victis !  * 

"  Sunday,  March  6. 

"  On  Tuesday  last  dined  with  Rogers,  — 
Madame  de  Stael,  Mackintosh,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  and  Payne  Knight,  Lady  Donegal, 
and  MbsR.  there.  Sheridan  told  a  very 
good  story  of  himself  and  Madame  de  Re- 
camier's  handkerchief ;  Erskine  a  few  stories 
of  himself  only.  She  is  going  to  write  a  big 
book  about  England,  she  says ; — I  believe 
her.  Asked  by  her  how  I  Uked  Bliss  ♦  ♦'s 
[Edgeworth's]  thing,  called  ♦♦  [Patronage], 
and  answered  (very  sincerely)  that  I  thoi^t 
it  very  bad  for  her,  and  worse  than  any  of  the 
others.  Afterwards  thou^t  it  possible  Lady 
Donegal  s,  being  Irish,  might  be  a  patroness 
of  ♦  ♦  [Miss  Ed^eworth],  and  was  rather 
sorry  for  my  opinion,  as  I  hate  putting  peo- 
ple into  fusses,  either  with  themselves  or 
their  favourites ;  it  looks  as  if  one  did  it  on 
purpose.  The  party  went  oflTvery  well,  and 
the  fish  was  very  much  to  my  gusto.  But 
we  got  up  too  soon  after  the  women ;  and 
Mrs.  Connne  alwavs  lingers  so  long  after 
dinner  that  we  wish  her  m  —  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  To-day  C.  [Campbell]  called,  and  while 
sitting  here  in  came  Merivale.  ^  Diuing  oar 
colloquy,  C.  ^ignorant  that  Merivale  was 
the  writer)  abused  the  'mawkishness  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  of  Grimm*s  Corres- 
pondence.' I  (knowing  the  secret)  changed 
the  conversation  as  soon  as  I  coula  ;  and  C  j 
went  away,  quite  convinced  of  having  made 
the  most  &vourable  impression  on  his  new 
acquaintance.  Merivale  is  luckily  a  veiy 
good-natured  fellow,  or,  Ood  he  knows  what 
might  have  been  engendered  firom  such  a  mala- 

the  door  opened  by  the  same  grim  personage,  improred 
considerably  in  point  of  habiliments  since  he  last  saw  her, 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  increase!  scale  of  her  master*s 
household,  as  a  new  penike,  and  other  symptoms  of  pro- 
motion,  testified.  When  asked  *'  how  he  came  to  carry 
tills  old  woman  about  with  him  from  place  to  place,^* 
Lord  Byron*s  only  answer  was,  "  The  poor  old  devil  was 
so  kind  to  me." 

>  ["  Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life. 

And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  **—  Lrar,  act  t.  sc.  >.] 

*  [**  1  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 

And  wish  the. estate  of  the  world  were  now  undone.** 
Macbeth,  9Ctr.K.B.} 

4  [Napoleon  fought  the  battle  of  Nangis  against  Blucher 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1814,  and  that  of  Montereau 
against  Prince  Schwartsenburg  on  the  following  day.] 

»  [The  Marquis  of  Donegal  married,  in  1795,  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  May,  bart.] 

<  [J.  H.  Merirale,  Esq.,  author  of  **  Orlando  in  Roo- 
cesralles,"  &c.  ftc. ;  now  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.] 
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prop.  I  did  not  look  at  him  while  this  was 
goinp  on,  but  I  felt  like  a  coal  — for  I  like 
Menvale,  as  well  as  the  article  in  question. 
•*  Asked  to  Lady  Keith's  *  to-morrow 
Ij  evening  —  I  think  I  will  go;  but  it  is  the 
!<  first  party  invitation  I  have  accepted  this 
J  '  season/  as  the  learned  Fletcher  called  it, 
!  j  when  that  voungest  brat  of  Lady  ♦  •'s  cut 
'  my  eve  and  cheek  open  with  a  misdirected 
pd)ble — *  Never  mind,  my  Lord,  the  scar 
will  be  gone  before  the  season; '  as  if  one's 
eye  was  of  no  importance  in  the  mean  time. 
**Lord  Erskine  called,  and  gave  me  his 
I  fiunous  pamphlet «,  with  a  margmal  note  and 
'  corrections  m  his  handwriting.  Sent  it  to 
be  bound  superbly,  and  shall  treasure  it. 

**  Sent  my  fine  print  of  Napoleon  to  be 
firamed.  It  it  framed  ;  and  the  Emperor  be- 
comes his  robes  as  if  he  had  been  hatched 
in  them. 

**BCardi7. 

"  Rose  at  seven  —  ready  by  half-past  eight 

—  went  to  Mr.  Hanson's,  Berkeley  Square 

—  went  to  church  with  his  eldest  daughter, 
Mary  Anne  (a  good  girl),  and  gave  her  away 
to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  3  Saw  her  feirly 
a  countess  —  congratulated  the  famHv  and 
groom  (bride)  —  drank  a  bumper  of  wine 
(wholesome  sherris)  to  thdr  fehcity,  and  all 
that  —  and  came  home.  Asked  to  stay  to 
dinner,  but  could  not.  At  three  sat  to  Fhil- 
lipsfor&ces.  Called  on  Lady  M.  [Melbourne] 

—  I  like  her  so  well,  that  I  always  stay  too 
long.    (Mem.  to  mend  of  that.) 

**  Passed  the  evening  with  Hobhouse,  who 
has  beffun  a  poem,  wmch  promises  highly  ; 

—  wish  he  would  go  on  with  it.  Heard 
some  curious  extracts  firom  a  life  of  Morosini, 
the  blundering  Venetian,  who  blew  up  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  with  a  bomb,  and  be 
d— d  to  him  I  Waxed  sleepy  — just  come 
home  —  must  go  to  bed,  and  am  engaged  to 
meet  Sheridan  to-morrow  at  Rogers's. 

**  Queer  ceremony  that  same  of  marriage 

—  saw  many  inroad,  Greek  and  Catholic — 
one,  at  Aomtf,  many  years  ago.  There  be  some 
strange  phrases  m  the  prologue  (the  exhor- 
tation), which  made  me  turn  away,  not  to 
laugh  in  the  face  of  the  surpliceman.  Made 
one  blunder,  when  I  joined  the  hands  of  the 
hi^py — rammed  their  left  hands,  by  mistake, 

1  [Hester-lfariA,  eldett  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry 
Thrale,  Emj.,  of  Stroatham,  the  Mend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
wai  married,  In  180S.  to  Viscount  Keith.] 

*  [Thomaa  Lord  EnUne  published,  in  1797,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
the  War  with  France,"  which  is  said  to  hare  gone 
through  forty-eight  editions.] 

*  [This  marriage  was  declared  null  in  1828 ;  a  Jury 
haying  decided,  that  Lord  Portsmouth  was  not  eompoi 
mentis  when  he  contracted  it.] 
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into  one  another.  Corrected  it — bustled 
back  to  the  altar-rail,  and  said  'Amen.* 
Portsmouth  responded  as  if  he  had  got  the 
whole  by  heart ;  and,  if  any  thing,  was  ra- 
ther before  the  priest.  It  is  now  midnidit 
and        ♦  ♦  ♦. 

••  March  10.  Thor*s  Day. 

**  On  Tuesday  dined  with  Rogers, — Mack- 
intosh, Sheridan,  Sharpe,  —  much  talk,  and 
good,  —  all,  except  my  own  little  prattle-  | 
ment.  Much  of  old  tmies  —  Home  Tooke 
—  the  Trials  —  evidence  of  Sheridan,  and 
anecdotes  of  those  times,  when  /,  alas !  was 
an  in&nt.  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  would 
have  made  an  English  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. 

"  Set  down  Sheridan  at  Brookes's, — 
where,  b^  the  by,  he  could  not  have  well  set 
down  lumsel^  as  he  and  I  were  the  only 
drinkers.  Sherry  means  to  stand  for  West- 
minster, as  Cochrane^  (the  stock-jobbing 
hoaxer)  must  vacate.  Brougham  is  a  can- 
didate. I  fear  for  poor  dear  Sherry.  Both 
have  talents  of  the  highest  order,  but  the 
jroungster  has  yet  a  character.  We  shall  see, 
if  he  lives  to  Sherry's  age,  how  he  will  pass 
over  the  redhot  ploughshares  of  public  life. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  hate  to  see  the  old 
ones  lose ;  particularly  Sheridan,  notwith- 
standing all  his  mechanceie, 

**  Received  many,  and  the  kindest,  thanks 
from  Lady  Portsmouth,  pcre  and  mere,  for 
my  match-making.  I  don't  regret  it,  as  she 
looks  the  countess  well,  and  is  a  very  good 
eirl.  It  is  odd  how  wdl  she  carries  her  new 
honours.  She  looks  a  different  woman,4md 
high-bred,  too.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  could 
make  so  good  a  peeress. 

*•  Went  to  the  play  with  Hobhouse.  Mrs. 
Jordan  superlative  m  Hoyden  ^  and  Jones 
well  enough  in  Foppington.  What  phn^  ! 
what  wit  I  —  helas  I  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh 
are  your  only  comedy.  Our  socie^  is  too 
insipid  now  for  the  like  copy.  Would  not 
go  to  Lady  Keith's.  Hobhouse  thou^t  it 
odd.  I  wonder  he  should  like  parties.  If 
one  is  in  love,  and  wants  to  break  a  com- 
mandment and  covet  any  thing  that  is  there, 
they  do  very  well  But  to  go  out  amongst 
the  mere  herd,  without  a  motive,  pleasure, 


«  [Lord  Cochrane,  now  Earl  of  Dundcmald,  wu  ex- 
polled  (h>m  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  fnm.  his  seat  in 
the  House  ci  Commons  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  in  cod- 
sequence  of  baring  been  found  guilty  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  of  an  improper  manorarre  on  the  Stodc 
Exchange,  in  combination  with  his  uncle  Mr.  Cochrane 
Johnstone.  His  lordship's  career  as  a  sea  officer  had 
been  before  that  unfortunate  time  Ulustrions,  and  it  has 
been  eren  more  so  subsequently.] 

*  [Mrs.  Jordan  finally  retired  fh>m  the  sUge  In  1815, 
and  died  at  St  Qoud  in  July,  1816.] 
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lor  pursuit — 'sdeath!  *  Til  none  of  it.*  He 
told  me  an  odd  report,  —  that  /  am  the 
actual  Conrad,  the  veritable  Corsair,  and  that 
part  of  my  travels  are  supposed  to  have  pass- 
ed in  privacy.  Um!  —  people  sometimes 
hit  near  the  truth;  but  never  the  whole  truth. 
H.  don't  know  what  I  was  about  the  year 
after  he  left  the  Levant ;  nor  does  any  one 

—  nor  —  nor — nor — however,  it  is  a  lie — 
!  but, '  I  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend 
'  that  .lies  like  truth  r 

"  I  shall  have  letters  of  importance  to- 
mon-ow.  Which,  ♦  *,  ♦  ♦,  or  ♦  ♦  ?  heigho ! 

—  ♦  *  is  in  mv  heart,  ♦  ♦  in  mv  head,  ♦  ♦  in 
mv  eye,  and  the  single  one,  Heaven  knows 
where.  All  write,  and  will  be  answered. 
*  Since  I  have  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I 
must  maintain  it ;'  but  /never  *  mistook  my 
person,'  thoueh  I  think  others  have. 

•*♦  ♦  called  to-day  in  great  despair  about 
his  mistress,  who  has  taken  a  freak  of  *  *  *. 
He  b^an  a  letter  to  her,  but  was  obliged  to 
stop  short  —  I  finished  it  for  him,  and  he 
copied  and  sent  it.  If  he  holds  out,  and 
keeps  to  my  instructions  of  affected  indiffer- 
ence, she  will  lower  her  colours.  If  she 
don%  he  will,  at  least,  get  rid  of  her,  and  she 
don't  seem  much  worm  keeping.  But  the 
poor  lad  is  in  love — if  that  is  the  case,  she 
will  win.  When  they  once  discover  their 
^weTyJhiia  e  la  mutica, 

**  Sleepy,  and  must  go  to  bed. 

"  Tuesday,  Bfarch  15. 
"  Dined  yesterday  with  Rogers,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Sbarpe.  Sheridan  could  not  come. 
Sbtfpe  told  several  very  amusing  anecdotes 
I  of  Anderson,  the  actor. '  Stayed  till  late, 
and  came  home,  having  drunk  so  much  tea, 
that  I  did  not  get  to  tHeep  till  six  this  morn- 
ing. R.  says  lam  to  be  in  Mif  Quarterly — 
cut  up,  I  prestmie,  as  they  '  hate  us  youth.' 
ITvnporie,  As  Sharpe  was  passing  by  the 
doors  of  some  debatmg  society  (the  West- 
minster Forum),  in  his  way  to  dinner,  he 
saw  rubricked  on  the  walls  Scoift  name  and 
wiie— 'Which  the  best  poet?'  being  the 
question  of  the  evening ;  and  I  suppose  all 
tne  Templars  and  would-bet  took  our 
rhymes  in  vain  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy. Which  had  the  greater  show  of 
hands,  I  neither  know  nor  care  ;  but  I  feel 


1  [This  great  actor  and  amiable  and  accomplished  man 
•Bed  in  I7W»  in  bis  thlrty-serenth  year.  In  Mr.  Sharpe  s 
elegant  little  TOlome  of  **  Essays  **  will  be  found  an 
interesting  letter  to  Henderson,  written  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  givltig  an  account  of  John  Kemble's  first  i^- 
pearance  on  the  London  boards,  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet.  **  There  has  not,**  says  Mr.  Sharpe,**  been  such 
a  first  appearance  tmce  yours ;  yet  nature,  though  she 
has  been  bountlftil  to  him  in  figure,  has  denied  him  a 


the  coupling  of  the  names  as  a  compliment, 
— though  I  think  Scott  deserves  better  com- 
pany. 

"  W.  W.  [Wedderbum  Webster]  called  — 
Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Holland,  &c.  &c.  Wrote 
to  ♦  ♦  the  Corsair  report.  She  says  she 
don't  wonder,  since  *  Conrad  is  so  like*  It 
is  odd  that  one,  who  knows  me  so  thoroughly, 
should  tell  me  this  to  my  fece.  However, 
if  she  don't  know,  nobody  can. 

"  Mackintosh  is,  it  seems,  the  writer  of  the 
defensive  letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
If  so,  it  is  very  kind,  and  more  Stan  1  did  for 
myself. « 

**  Told  Murray  to  secure  for  me  Bandello's 
Italian  Noveb  at  the  sale  to-morrow.  To 
me  they  will  be  nuts.  Redde  a  satire  on 
myself,  called  •  Anti-Byron,'  and  told  Mur- 
ray to  publish  it  if  he  liked.  The  object  of 
the  author  is  to  prove  me  an  atheist  and  a 
systematic  conspvator  against  law  and  go- 
vernment. Some  of  the  verse  is  good ;  the 
prose  I  don't  quite  understand.  He  asserts 
that  my  *  deleterious  works '  have  had  *  an 
effect  upon  civil  society,  which  requires,* 
&c.  &c.  &c.  and  his  own  poetry.  It  is  a 
lengthy  poem,  and  a  long  preface,  with  an 
harmonious  title-page.  Like  the  fly  in  the 
fable,  I  seem  to  have  got  upon  a  wheel  which 
makes  much  dust ;  but,  unlike  the  said  fly,  I 
do  not  take  it  all  for  my  own  raising. 

"  A  letter  from  Bella  3,  which  I  answered. 
I  shall  be  in  love  with  her  agam,  if  I  don't 
take  care. 

"I  shall  begin  a  more  regular  system  of 
reading  soon. 

••  Thursday,  March  17. 

"I  have  been  sparring  with  Jackson  for 
exercise  this  morning ;  and  mean  to  continue 
and  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  muffles. 
My  chest,  and  arms,  and  wind  are  in  very 
good  pl^ht,  and  I  am  not  in  flesh.  I  used 
to  be  a  hard  hitter,  and  my  arms  are  very 
long  for  my  height  (5  feet  8J  inches).  At 
any  rate,  exercise  is  good,  and  this  the  se- 
verest of  all ;  fencing  and  the  broad-sword 
never  fatigued  me  half  so  much. 

"  Redde  the  •  Quarreb  of  Authors'  (an- 
other sort  of  sparring)  —  a  new  work,  by 
that  most  entertaining  and  researching  writer, 
Israeli.    They  seem  to  be  an  irritable  set. 


voice.  You  have  been  so  long  without  a  *  brother  near 
the  throne,*  that  it  will  perhaps  benefit  you  to  be  obliged 
to  besUr  yourself  in  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lord  Townley, 
and  Maskwell ;  but  in  Lear,  Richard,  FalstafT,  and  Bene- 
dict, you  have  nothing  to  fear,  notwithstanding  the 
known  fickleness  of  the  public,  and  Its  great  love  of  no- 
velty." —  p.  19.] 

3    [See  By  ROM  ANA. 3         * 

9  [Miss  Mllbanke,  afterwards  Lady  Byron.] 
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and  I  wish  myself  well  out  of  it.  *  Til  not 
march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat.*  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  with  scrib- 
bling  ?  It  is  too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  re- 
gret is  useless.  But,  an'  it  were  to  do  again, 
—  I  should  write  again,  I  suppose.  Such 
is  human  nature,  at  least  my  share  of  it ;  — 
though  I  shall  think  better  of  myself,  if  I  have 
sense  to  stop  now.  If  I  have  a  wife,  and  that 
wife  has  a  son  —  by  any  body  —  I  will  bring 
up  mine  heir  in  the  most  anti-poetical  way — 
make  him  a  lawyer,  or  a  pirate,  or  — any  tmng. 
But,  if  he  writes  too,  I  shall  be  sure  he  is 
none  of  mine,  and  cut  him  off  with  a  Bank 
token.    Must  write  a  letter —  three  o'clock. 

**  Sunday,  March  20. 

'*  I  intended  to  go  to  Lady  Hardwicke's  *, 
but  won't.  I  always  begin  the  day  with  a 
bias  towards  going  to  parties ;  but,  as  the 
evening  advances,  my  stimulus  &ils,  and  I 
hardly  ever  go  out  —  and,  when  I  do,  always 
r^et  it.  This  might  have  been  a  pleasant 
one  ;  —  at  least,  the  hostess  is  a  very  superior 
woman.  Lady  Lansdowne's  ^  to  morrow — 
Lady  Heathcote's  3  Wednesday.  Um !  —  I 
must  spur  myself  into  going  to  some  of  them, 
or  it  will  look  like  rudeness,  and  it  is  better 
to  do  as  other  people  do  —  confound  tliem ! 

"  Redde  Machiavel,  parts  of  Chardin,  and 
Sismondi,  and  Bandello  —  by  starts.  Itedde 
the  Edinburgh,  44,  just  come  out.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  article  on  'Edgeworth's 
Patronage,'  I  have  gotten  a  hi^h  compliment, 
I  perceive.  *  Whether  this  is  creditable  to 
me,  I  know  not ;  but  it  does  honour  to  the 
editor,  because  he  once  abused  me.  Many 
a  man  will  retract  praise ;  none  but  a  high- 
spirited  mind  will  revoke  its  censure,  or  can 
praise  the  man  it  has  once  attacked.  I  have 
oflen,  since  mv  return  to  England,  heard  Jef- 
frey most  hignly  commended  by  those  who 
know  him  for  things  independent  of  his  ta- 
lents.   I  admire  him  for  this  —  not  because 


1  [PhUip  Yorke.  third  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  married,  in 
1782,  ElUabetb,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarrcs.] 

<  [Louisa-Emma,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ilche«ter, 
vrat  married,  in  1806,  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  at 
that  time  Lord  Henry  Petty.] 

*  [Catharine- Sophia,  daughter  of  John  Manners,  Esq., 
of  Grantham-Grange,  co.  Lincoln :  she  was  married,  in 
1793,  to  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote.] 

4  ["  It  is  DO  slight  consolation  to  us,  while  suffering 
under  alternate  reproaches  for  ill-Umed  severity,  and 
injudidout  praise,  to  reflect  that  no  rery  mischievous 
effects  have  as  yet  resulted  to  the  literature  of  the  country, 
from  this  imputed  misbehaviour  on  our  part.  Powerful 
genius,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not  be  repressed  even  by 
ui^ust  castigatlon  (  nor  will  the  most  excessive  praise 
that  can  be  lavished  by  sincere  admiration  ever  abate  the 
efforts  that  are  fitted  to  attain  to  excellence.  Our  alleged 
severity  upon  a  youthful  production  has  not  prevented 
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he  has  ptmsed  me  (I  have  been  so  praised 
elsewhere  and  abused,  alternately,  that  mere 
habit  has  rendered  me  as  indifferent  to  both 
as  a  man  at  twenty-six  can  be  to  any  thing), 
but  because  he  is,  perhaps,  the  oniy  man  who, 
under  the  relations  in  which  he  and  I  stand, 
or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would 
have  had  the  liberality  to  act  thus  ;  none 
but  a  great  soul  dared  hazard  it.  ^  The  heicfat 
on  wUch  he  stands  has  not  made  him  gid^ ; 
—-  a  little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on  ca- 
villing to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  As  to  the 
justice  of  his  panegyric,  that  is  matter  of 
taste.  There  are  plenty  to  question  it,  and 
glad,  too,  of  the  opportunity. 

**  Lord  Erskine  called  to-day.  He  means 
to  carry  down  his  reflections  on  the  war — 
or  rather  wars — to  the  present  day.  I  trust 
that  he  will.  Must  send  to  Mr.  Murray  to 
get  the  binding  of  ipy  copy  of  his  pamphlet 
finished,  as  Lord  £.  has  promised  me  to 
correct  it,  and  add  some  marginal  notes  to 
it.  Any  thins  in  his  handwriting  will  be  a 
treasure,  which  will  gather  compound  interest 
from  years.  Erskine  has  high  expectations 
of  IVuickintosh's  promised  History.  Un- 
doubtedly it  must  be  a  classic,  when  finished. 

**  Sparred  with  Jackson  again  yesterday 
mominc,  and  shall  to-morrow.  I  feel  all  the 
better  for  it,  in  spirits,  though  my  arms  and 
shoulders  are  very  stiff  fi-om  it.  Infem.  to 
attend  the  pugilistic  dinner  :  —  Marquess 
Huntley  ^  is  m  the  chair. 

"  Lord  Erskine  thinks  that  ministers  must 
be  in  peril  of  gom^  ouL  So  much  the  better 
for  him.  To  me  it  is  the  same  who  are  in 
or  out ;  —  we  want  something  more  than  a 
change  of  ministers,  and  some  day  we  will 
have  it. 

"  I  remember',  in  riding  from  Chrisso  to 
Castri  (Delphos),  along  the  sides  of  Par- 
nassus, I  saw  six  eagles  in  the  air.  It  is 
uncommon  to  see  so  many  together ;  and  it 
was  the  number — not  the  species,  which  is 


the  noble  author  Arom  becoming  the  first  poet  of  his 
time."— £</tn6.  Rev,  vol.  xxii.  p.  416.] 

*  C "  All  our  UtUe  feuds,  at  least  all  mine. 

Dear  JeiBrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  crttidsm  combine. 

To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below.) 
Are  over :  Here's  a  health  to  '  Auld  Lang  Syne!* 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face  »  but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul.*' 

Don  JuoHf  c.  X.  St.  16.] 

•  [Afterwards  fifth,  and  last,  Duke  of  Goidon.  He 
died  in  Blay,  1836.] 

7  Part  of  this  passage  has  been  already  extracted,  but 
1  have  allowed  it  to  remain  here  In  its  original  posttiou. 
on  account  of  the  singularly  sudden  manner  in  which  It 
is  introduced. 
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common  enough — :that  excited  my  atten- 
tion. ■ 

"The  last  bird  I  ever  fired  at  was  an 
ettgletf  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
near  Vostitza.  It  was  only  wounded,  and 
I  tried  to  save  it,  the  eye  was  so  bright ; 
but  it  pined,  and  died  in  a  few  days  ;  and  I 
never  did  since,  and  never  will,  attempt  the 
death  of  another  bird.  I  wonder  what  put 
these  two  things  into  my  head  just  now  *P  I 
have  been  reading  ^ismondi,  and  there  is 
nothing  there  that  could  induce  the  recol- 
lection. 

"  I  am  mightily  taken  with  Braccio  di 
Montone,  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  and  Eccelino. 
But  the  last  is  not  Bracciaferro  (of  the  same 
DftDie),  Count  of  Ravenna,  whose  history  I 
want  to  trace.  There  is  a  fine  engraving  in 
Lavater,  from  a  picture  by  Fuseli,  of  that 
Ezzelin,  over  the  body  of  Meduna,  punished 
by  him  for  a  Mtch  in  her  constancy  during 
his  absence  in  the  Crusades.  He  was  right 
— but  I  want  to  know  the  story. « 

**  TuMday,  March  22. 

"Last  night, /Mzrfy  at Lansdowne House. 
To-ni^t,/>arfyat  Lady  Charlotte  Greville's' 
— deplorable  waste  of  time,  and  something 
of  temper.  Nothing  imparted  —  nothing 
acquired — talking  without  ideas  : — if  any 
thing  like  thought  in  my  mind,  it  was  not  on 
the  subjects  on  which  we  were  gabbling. 
Heigfao  I — and  in  this  way  half  London  pass 
what  is  called  life.  To-morrow  there  is 
Lady  H^uhcote's  —  shall  I  go?  yes  —  to 
punish  myself  for  not  having  a  pursuit. 

''Let  me  see  —  what  did  I  see?  The 
only  person  who  much  struck  me  was  Lady 
S**d*s  [Stafford's^  eldest  daughter.  Lady 
C.  L.*  [Charlotte  Leveson.]  They  say  she 
is  not  pretty.  I  don't  know — every  thing 
is  pretty  that  pleases ;  but  there  is  an  air  of 

^  [In  his  Diary  for  1821,  Lord  Byron  tayi ,  **  I  saw  a 
fight  ct  twelve  eaglM  (Hobhouse  sayt  Uiey  were  vultoret, 
at  least  in  conTersation),  and  I  seized  the  omen.  On 
the  day  before.  I  composed  the  lines  to  Parnassus,  and 
OD  beholding  the  birds  had  a  hope  that  Apollo  had 
accepted  my  homage."—  See  Woris,  p.  11.] 

*  [Foseli's  picture  of  Ezxelin  Bracciaferro  musing 
over  Meduna,  slain  by  him  for  disloyalty  during  his 
absence  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  exhibited  at  the  Boyal 
Aeademy  in  17S0.  Mr.  Knowles,  in  his  Life  of  the 
pointer,  relates  the  following  anecdote :  —**  Fuseli  fre- 
quently invented  the  subject  of  bis  pictures  without  the 
aid  of  the  poet  or  historian,  as  in  bis  composition  of 
Ezxelin,  Belisaire,  and  some  others:  these  lie  deno- 
minated '  philosopliical  ideas  intuitive,  or  sentiment  per- 
sonified.* On  one  occasion  he  was  much  amused  by  the 
f<dlowing  inquiry  of  Lord  Byron :  '  I  have  been  looldng 
in  vain,  Mr.  Fuseli,  for  some  months,  in  the  poets  and 
^^^•torians  of  Italy,  for  the  subject  of  your  picture  of 
Ezielin :  pray  where  is  il  to  be  found  ? '    *  Only  in  my 
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«ot</ about  her — and  her  colour  changes — 
and  there  is  that  shyness  of  the  antelope 
(which  I  delight  in)  in  her  manner  so  mucn, 
that  I  observed  her  more  than  I  did  any  other 
woman  in  the  rooms,  and  only  looked  at  any 
thing  else  when  I  thought  she  might  per- 
ceive and  feel  embarrassed  by  my  scrutmy. 
After  all,  there  may  be  something  of  associ- 
ation in  this.  She  is  a  friend  of  Augusta's, 
and  whatever  she  loves  I  can't  help  liking. 

**  Her  mother,  the  Marchioness,  talked  to 
me  a  little  ;  and  I  was  twenty  times  on  the 
point  of  asking  her  to  introduce  me  to  saJUie^ 
but  I  stopped  short.  This  comes  of  that 
affray  with  the  Carlisles. 

^  Earl  Gre^  told  me  laughingly  of  a  para- 
graph in  the  Last  Moniteur,  which  has  stated, 
among  other  symptoms  of  rebellion,  some 
particulars  of  the  sensation  occasioned  in  all 
our  government  gazettes  by  the  '  tear*  lines, 

—  onlif  amplifying,  in  its  re-statement,  an 
epigram  (by  the  by,  no  epigram  except  in 
the  Greek  acceptation  of  the  word)  into  a 
ronum,  I  wonder  the  Couriers,  Ace.  &c^ 
have  not  translated  that  part  of  the  Moni- 
teur,  with  additional  comments.^ 

•*  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  requested 
Fuseli  to  paint  from  *  The  Corsair,' — leaving 
to  him  the  choice  of  any  passage  for  the 
subject :  so  Mr.  Locke  tells  me.  Tired, 
jaded,  selfish,  and  supine  —  must  go  to  bed. 

*'  Moman,  at  least  Romance,  means  a  song 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Spanish.  I  suppose 
this  is  the  Moniteur's  meaning,  unless  he  has 
confused  it  with  *  The  Corsair.' 

**  Albany,  March  28. 
"  This  night  got  into  my  new  apartments  7, 
rented  of  Lord  Althorpe,  on  a  lease  of  seven 
years.  Spacious,  and  room  for  my  books 
and  sabres.  In  the  house,  too,  another  ad- 
vantage.    The  last  few  days,  or  whole  week 

brain,  my  Lord,*  was  the  answer ;  '  for  I  invented  it.*  ** 

—  Vol  i.  p.  408.] 

3  Daughter  of  WiUiam-Henry  Cavendish,  third  Duke 
of  Portland,  married,  in  179S,  to  Charles  Greville,  Esq.] 

4  [Now  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland :  1838.] 
*  [Now  Countess  of  Surrey :  1838.] 

<  ["  On  Tient  de  publier  i  Londres  une  caricature 
insolente  et  grossidre  contre  le  mariage  prcjet^  de  la 
Friucesse  de  Galles  avec  ie  Prince  d' Orange.  En  com- 
mentant  cette  gravure,  le  Toum  Talk  a  o*h  avancer,  que 
la  Princesse  Charlotte  d6teste  son  epoux  Aitur,  ct  que 
scs  veritables  affections  etaient  sacrifiees  k  des  Tues 
politiques.  Le  Lord  Byron  a  fait  de  ce  bruit  populaire 
le  sujet  d'une  romance."— itfoni/tfttr.] 

7  [In  1806  Albany  House  in  Piccadilly,  long  occupied 
by  the  Dulie  of  York  and  Albany,  was  converted  into 
setsofcbamliers  for  single  genUemen,  and  the  gardens 
behind  were  also  built  over  with  addlUonai  suites  of 
rooms.  Those  of  Lord  Byron  were  in  the  original  house 
on  the  ground  floor,  No.  2.] 
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have  been  very  abstemioas,  regular  in  exer- 
OBC,  and  yet  yeiy  vnwelL 

'^  YestCTilaTydmed  ^r^e-o-Zr^  at  the  Cocoa  > 
with  Scrope  Davies — sat  from  six  till  mid- 
night —  drank  between  us  one  bottle  of 
duunpagne  and  six  of  claret,  ndther  of  which 
wines  ever  affect  me.  Offered  to  take 
Scrope  home  in  mv  carriage ;  but  he  was 
tipsy  and  pious,  and  I  was  oblked  to  leave 
hun  on  his  knees  praying  to  1  know  not 
what  purpose  or  pagod.  No  headachy  nor 
sickness,  that  night  nor  to-day.  Got  iip,  if 
any  thing,  earUer  than  usual — sparred  with 
Jackson  ad  sitdorem,  and  have  been  much 
better  in  health  than  for  many  dajrs.  I  have 
heard  nothing  more  from  Scrope.  Yester- 
day paid  him  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
r>umls,  a  debt  of  some  standing,  and  wluch 
wished  to  have  paid  before.  My  mina  is 
much  relieved  by  the  removal  of  that 
debU. 

**  Augusta  wants  me  to  make  it  up  with 
Carlisle.  I  have  refused  every  body  else, 
but  I  can't  deny  her  any  thinf ; — so  I  must 
e'en  do  it,  though  I  had  as  lief  *  drink  up 
Eisel — eat  a  crocodile.'-  Let  me  see  — 
Ward,  the  Hollands,  the  Lambs,  Rogers,  &c. 
&c.  —  every  body,  more  or  less,  have  been 
trying  for  the  last  two  years  to  accommodate 
this  couplet  quarrel,  to  no  purpose.  I  shall 
laugh  it  Augusta  succeeds. 

**  Redde  a  little  of  many  things  —  shall 
get  in  all  my  books  to-morrow.  Luckily  this 
room  will  hold  them — with  'ample  room 
and  verge,  &c.  the  characters  of  hell  to 
trace.' 3  I  must  set  about  some  employment 
soon ;  my  heart  begins  to  eat  itself  tigain, 

"  April  8. 

"  Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my  return, 
find  my  poor  little  pagod,  Napoleon,  pushed 
off*  his  pedestal ;  —  the  thieves  are  in  Paris. 
It  is  his  own  fault.  Like  Milo,  he  would 
rend  the  oak^ ;  but  it  closed  again,  wedged 
his  hands,  and  now  the  beasts — lion,  bear, 


1  [A  club  established   about  a  century  ago,    in  St. 
James's  Street.] 
s  {Hamlet,  act  t.  sc.  2.] 
>  [Gray*s  Bard.] 

*  He  adopted  this  thought  afterwards  In  his  Ode  to 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  most  of  the  historical  examplestin 
the  following  paragraph  ; 

[*'  He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak, 
Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound ; 
Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  rainly  broke  — 
Alone — how  look'd  he  round  ?  " 

See  JForks,  p.  461.] 

*  ["  The  Roman,  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger  —  dared  depart. 
In  savage  grandeur  home. 
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down  to  the  dirtiest  jackal — may  all  tear 
him.  That  Muscovite  winter  wedged  his 
arms ; — ever  since,  he  has  fought  linth  his 
feet  and  teeth.  The  last  may  still  leave 
dieir  marks;  and  'I  guess  now'  (as  the 
Yankees  say)  that  he  will  yet  pby  them  a 
pass.  He  is  in  their  rear — between  them 
and  their  homes.  Query — will  they  ever 
reach  them  ? 

**  Saturday,  AprQ  9.  J814. 

**  I  maik  this  day ! 

**  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  abdicated  the 
throne  of  the  wond.  *  Excellent  well* 
Mcthinks  Sylla  did  better ;  for  he  revenged 
and  resigned  in  the  height  of  his  sway,  red 
with  the  slaughter  of  ms  foes — the  finest 
instance  of  glorious  contempt  of  the  rascals 
upon  record.'  Diodesian  did  weU  too  — 
Amurath  not  amiss,  had  he  become  aught 
except  a  dervise  —  Charles  the  Fifth  but  so 
so — but  N^>oleon,  worst  of  all.  What! 
wait  till  they  were  in  his  ci^ital,  and  then 
talk  of  his  readiness  to  give  up  what  is  al- 
ready gone ! !  '  What  whining  monk  art 
thou  — what  holy  cheat?'  'Sdeadi ! — 
Dionysius  at  Corinth  was  yet  a  king  to  this. 
The  *  Isle  of  Elba'  to  retire  to!— Well— 
if  it  had  been  Caprea,  I  should  have  mar- 
velled less.  '  I  see  men's  minds  are  but  a 
parcel  of  their  fortunes.'  I  am  utterly  be- 
wildered and  confounded. 

"  I  don't  know — but  I  think  /,  even  / 
(an  insect  compared  with  this  creature), 
have  set  my  life  on  casts  not  a  millionth 
part  of  this  man's.  But,  after  all,  a  crown 
may  be  not  worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to  out- 
live Xo<ii  for  this!!!  Oh  that  Juvenal  or 
Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead!  *Ex- 
pende — quot  libras  in  duce  summo  uive- 
nies?'^  I  knew  they  were  light  in  the 
balance  of  mortality ;  but  I  thought  their 
living  dust  weighed  more  caraU,'  Alas! 
this  imperial  dismiond  hath  a  flaw  in  it,  and 
is  now  nardly  fit  to  stick  in  a  glazier's  pencil  : 


He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 

Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  bod  borne. 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self'Upheld  abandon'd  power.'* 

Worki,  p.  461.] 
•  C"  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains. 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains: 
AndUikiaoUr' 

Giffitrd's  Jutrenatt  toI.  ii.  p.  96.] 

7  ['*  In  the  SUtistical  Account  of  Scotland,  I  find  that 
Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to  collect,  and  weigh, 
the  ashes  of  a  person  discovered  a  few  years  since  In  the 
parish  of  Eccles.  WonderfUI  to  relate,  he  found  the 
whole  did  not  exceed  in  weight  one  ounce  and  a  half! 
And  is  this  aU!  Alas  !  the  qvot  libras  itself  is  a  satirtcal 
exaggeration.**— Tft.] 
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—the  pen  of  the  histoiian  won't  rate  it 
worth  a  ducat. 

**  Psha !  '  something  too  much  of  this.' 
But  I  won't  g:tve  him  up  even  now ;  though 
all  his  admirers  have^  '  like  the  thanes, 
Men  from  him.' 

««  April  10. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  hanpiest  when 
alooe ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  tnat  I  never 
am  long  in  the  society  even  of  A^  I  love, 
(God  Imows  too  well,  and  the  devil  probably 
too,)  without  a  yearning  for  the  company 
of  mv  lamp  and  my  utterly  confused  and 
tumbled-oyer  library.  ^  Even  in  the  day,  I 
send  away  my  carriage  oftenerthan  I  use  or 
abuse  it.  Per  esempio,  —  I  have  not  stirred 
oat  of  these  rooms  for  these  four  days  past : 
but  I  have  sparred  for  exercise  (windows 
open)  with  Jackson  an  hour  daily,  to  atten- 
uate and  keep  up  the  ethereal  part  of  me. 
The  more  violent  the  &tis;ue,  the  better  my 
spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  then,  my 
erenings  have  that  calm  nothingness  of  lan- 

C,  which  I  most  delist  in.  To-day  I 
boxed  one  hour — written  an  ode  to 
i  Napoleon  Buonaparte — copied  it  —  eaten 
I  six  biscuits  —  drunk  four  bottles  of  soda 
,  water — redde  away  the  rest  of  my  time  — 
;  besides  ^vin^  poor  ♦  ♦  a  world  of  advice 
,  about  this  mistress  of  his,  who  is  plaguing 
'  him  into  a  phthisic  and  intolerable  temous- 
,  ness.  I  am  a  pretty  fellow  truly  to  lecture 
I  about  *the  sect.'  No  matter,  my  counsels 
I  are  all  thrown  away. 

I  **  April  19. 1814. 

"There  is  ice  at  both  poles,  north  and 
'  south — all  extremes  are  the  same — misery 
I  belongs  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  only, 
I  —to  the  emperor  and  the  h^^r,  when  un- 
sizpenced  and  unthroned.  'Hiere  is,  to  be 
I  sure,  a  damned  insipid  medium — an  equinoc- 
\  tial  line — no  one  knows  where,  except  upon 
I  maps  and  measurement. 

I       .  ***  And  all  ooryMt^rdaythaTeUghtad  fools 
Tbe  wftf  to  diuty  death.* 

I  will  keep  no  further  journal  of  that  same 
I  hestemal  torch-light ;   and,  to  prevent  me 


*  **  As  much  company,**  says  Pope,  '*  as  I  have  kept, 
and  ss  much  as  1  lore  it,  I  lore  reading  bettor,  and  would 

1  ntber  be  em|doyed  in  reading  than  in  the  most  agreeable 
conmsation.'* 

*  He  had  made  a  present  of  the  copyright  of  **  The 
Consfar "  to  Mr.  Dallas,  who  thos  describes  the  manner 
in  which  the  gift  was  bestowed:^**  On  the  S8th  of  De- 
cember, I  called  in  tbe  nunning  on  Lord  Byron,  whom 
I  found  composing  *  The  Corsair.*  He  had  been  working 
opOQ  it  bat  a  few  di^s,  and  he  read  me  the  portion  he 
had  written.  After  some  obsenrations  he  said,  *  I  hare  a 
great  mind— IwOl.*    He  then  added,  that  he  should 
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from  returning,  like  a  dog,  to  the  vomit  of 
memory,  I  tear  out  the  remaining  leaves  of 
this  volume,  and  write,  in  Ipecacuanha,  — 

*  that  the   Bourbons   are    restored ! ! ! '  — 

*  Hans  up  philosophy.'  To  be  siu'e,  I  have 
long  despised  myself  and  man,  but  I  never 
spat  in  the  fece  of  my  species  before  — *  O 
fool!  I  shall  go  mad.*" 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

I8I4. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  CORSAIR.  —  PRESEN- 
TATION OP  THE  COPY-RIGHT.  —  DEDICA- 
TION TO  MR.  MOORE.  —  LETTERS  TO  MR. 
MURRAY-— NEWSTEAD. — SIX-AND-TWBNTYI 
—  THE  PRINCE  REGENT.  — PROPOSED  RE- 
CONCILIATION WITH  LORD  CARLISLE. — 
LETTERS  TO  MR.  MOORE.  —  WINDSOR  PO- 
ETICS. —  ANTI-BYRON.  —  FAREWELL  TO 
POETRY.  —  ODE  TO  NAPOLEON. —  SINGU- 
LAR DETERMINATION. 

The  perusal  of  this  sin^ar  Journal  having 
made  the  reader  acquamted  with  the  chief 
occurrences  that  nuAed  the  present  period 
of  his  history — the  publication  of  The  Cor- 
sair, the  attacks  upon  him  in  the  newspapers, 
&c,  — there  only  remains  for  me  to  add  his 
correspondence  at  the  same  period,  by  which 
the  moods  and  movements  of  his  mind,  dur- 
ing these  events,  will  be  still  further  illus- 
trated. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Sunday,  Jan.  3.  1814. 

"  Excuse  this  dirty  paper — it  is  the  pen- 
ultimate  half-sheet  of  a  quire.  Thanks  for 
your  books  and  the  Ln.  Chron.,  which  I 
return.  The  Corsair  is  copied,  and  now  at 
Lord  Holland's  ;  but  I  wish  Mr.  Gifibrd  to 
have  it  to-nkht 

"  Mr.  Dalms  is  very  perverse ;  so  that  I 
have  offended  both  him  and  you,  when  I 
really  meaned  to  do  good,  at  least  to  one,  and 
certainly  not  to  annoy  either.  >    But  I  shall 

finish  it  soon,  and  asked  me  to  accept  of  the  copyright 
I  was  much  surprised.  Ho  had,  before  he  was  aware  of 
the  value  of  his  worlu,  declared  that  he  never  would 
take  money  for  them,  and  that  I  should  have  the  whole 
advantage  of  all  he  wrote.  This  declaration  became 
morally  void  when  the  question  was  about  thousands, 
instead  of  a  few  hundreds  ;  and  I  perfecUy  agree  with 
the  admired  and  admirable  author  of  Waverley,  that 
*  the  wise  and  good  accept  not  gifts  which  are  made  in 
heat  of  blood,  and  which  may  be  after  repented  qL*  —  I 
felt  this  on  the  sale  of  *  Childe  Harold,*  and  observed  it 
to  him.     The  copyright  of  •  The  Giaour  •  and  *  The 
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manage  him,  I  hope.  ^^  1  am  pretty  confident 
of  the  Tale  itsdf ;  but  one  cannot  be  sure. 
If  I  get  it  from.  Lord  Holland,  it  shall  be 
sent. 

"  Yours,  &c" 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*[•*  Jan.  1814.] 
"  I  will  answer  your  letter  this  evening  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  my  part  to 
annoy  you,  but  merely  to  serve  Dallas,  and 
also  to  rescue  myself  from  a  possible  impu- 
tation that  /  had  other  objects  than  fame 
in  writing  so  frequently.  Whenever  I  avail 
myself  of  any  profit  arising  from  my  pen, 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  for  my  own  conve- 
nience ;  at  least  it  never  has  been  so,  and  I 
hope  never  will. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  shall  answer  this  evenins;,  and 
will  set  all  right  about  Dallas.  I  thanlk  you 
for  your  expressions  of  personal  regard,  which 
I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  lightly  value. 

Lettbb  156.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•«  Jannarf  6. 1814. 

'*  I  have  got  a  devil  of  a  long  story  in  the 
press,  entitled  *  The  Corsair,'  in  the  regular 
heroic  measure.  It  is  a  pirate's  isle,  peopled 
with  my  own  creatures,  and  ^ou  may  easilv 
suppose  they  do  a  worldof  mischief  through 
the  three  cantos.  Now  for  your  dedication 
—  if  you  will  accept  it.  This  is  positively 
my  last  experiment  on  public  literary  opinion, 
till  I  turn  my  thirtietn  year,  —  if  so  be  I 
flourish  until  that  downhill  period.  I  have 
a  confidence  for  you  —  a  perplexmg  one  to 
me,  and,  just  at  present,  m  a  state  of  abey- 
ance in  itself. 

"However,  we  shall  see.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  may  amuse  yourself  with  my  sus- 
pense, and  put  aU  the  justices  of  peace  in  re- 
quisition, in  case  I  come  into  your  county 
with  *  hackbut  bent.* 

'*  Seriously,  whether  I  am  to  hear  from 
her  or  him,  it  is  a  patue^  which  I  shall  fill  up 
with  as  few  thoughts  of  my  own  as  I  can 
borrow  fit>m  other  people.  Any  thing  is 
better  than  stagnation  ;  and  now,  in  the  in- 
terregnum of  my  autumn  and  a  strange 
summer  adventure,  which  I  don't  like  to  think 

Bride  of  Abydof*  remained  undlspoied  of,  though  the 
poemi  were  lelllng  rapidly,  nor  had  I  the  tllgbtett  notion 
that  he  would  ever  a^dn  give  me  a  copyright.  But  as 
he  continued  in  the  resolution  of  not  appropriating  the 
•ale  of  hU  works  to  his  own  use,  I  did  not  scruple  to 
accept  that  of  *  The  Ck>rsair,*  and  I  thanked  him.  He 
asked  me  to  call  and  hear  the  portions  read  as  he  wrote 
them.  I  went  erery  morning,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  composition.    He  gave  me  the  poem 


of,  (I  don't  mean  ♦  ♦  's,  however,  which  is 
laughable  only),  the  antithetical  state  of  mv 
lucubrations  makes  me  alive,  and  Macbeth 
can  •  sleep  no  more  : ' — he  was  luck^  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  drowsy  sensation  of  waking 


**  Pray  write  to  me.     I  must  send  you  a   > 
copy  of  the  letter  of  dedication.    When  do  , 
you  come  out  ?    1  am  sure  we  don't  clash 
this  time,  for  I  am  all  at  sea,  and  in  action,  !' 
—  and  a  wife,  and  a  mistress,  &c. 

**  Thomas,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow  ;  but  if 
you  wish  us  to  be  so^  you  must  come  up  to 
town,  as  you  did  last  year :  and  we  shall 
have  a  world  to  say,  and  to  see,  and  to  hear. 
Let  me  hear  from  you.  | 

"  P.  S. — Of  course  you  will  keep  my  secret, 
and  don't  even  talk  in  your  sleep  of  it.    Hap-  ; 
pen  what  may,  j^our  dedication  is  ensured,  j 
being  already  written ;  and  I  shall  copy  it  ; 
out  fair  to-night,  in  case  business  or  amuse- 
ment —  Amant  altema  Camicence*' 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Jan.  7. 1814. 

''You  don't  like  the  dedication  —  very 
well;  there  is  another:  but  you  will  send  ' 
the  other  to  Mr.  Moore,  that  he  may  know  I 
had  written  it.  I  send  also  mottoes  for  the 
cantos.  I  think  you  will  allow  that  an  ele-  ' 
phant  may  be  more  sagacious,  but  cannot  be 
moie  docile.  j' 

"Yoiu-s,  «Bn.       I- 

•*  The  name  is  again  altered  to  MedoraT* » 

Lettu  166.      TO  MR.  MOORE.  j! 

*«  January  a.  1B14. 
^  As  it  would  not  be  fidr  to  press  you  into 
a  dedication,  without  previous  notice,  I  send 
you  iwo^  and  I  will  tell  you  why  two.  The 
first,  Mr.  M.,  who  sometimes  taxes  upon  ^wn  , 
the  critic  (and  I  bear  it  from  astoniskment), 
says,  may  do  you  harm —  God  forbid !  —  this  i ' 
alone  makes  me  listen  to  him.  llie  fiurt  is, 
he  is  a  damned  Tory,  and  has,  I  dare  swear, 
something  of  self,  which  I  cannot  divine,  at 
the  bottom  of  bis  objection,  as  it  is  the  allu- 
sion to  Ireland  to  which  he  objects.  But  he 
be  d— d  —  thoueh  a  good  fellow  enough 
(your  sinner  woidd  not  be  worth  a  d — n).      ' 

complete  on  New-year's  day,  1814,  saying,  that  my  ac- 
ceptance of  it  gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  that  1  was 
fUlly  at  liberty  to  publish  it  with  any  bookseller  1  pleased, 
independent  of  the  profit."  I 

Out  of  this  last-mcnUoned  permission  arose  Uie  mo- 
mentary  embarrassment  between  the  noble  poet  and  his 
publisher,  to  which  the  abore  notes  allude. 

1  IthadbeenatfirstGenevra,— notFtranoetca^MMr. 
Dallas  1 
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"Take  your  choice; — no  one,  save  he 
and  Bfr.  iSaUas,  has  seen  either,  and  D.  is 
quite  on  my  side,  and  for  the  first. '  If  I  can 
bat  testify  to  yon  and  the  world  how  truly  I 
admire  and  esteem  you,  I  shall  be  quite  satis- 
fied. As  to  proiCt  I  don't  know  Addison's 
from  Johnson's ;  but  I  will  try  to  mend  my 
cacology.  Pray  perpend,  pronounce,  and 
don't  be  offended  with  either. 

''My  last  epistle  would  probably  put  you 
in  a  fidget.  But  the  devil,  who  ougfU  to  be 
civil  on  such  occasions,  proved  so,  and  took 
my  letter  to  the  right  place. 

"  Is  it  not  odd?  —  the  very  fate  I  said  she 
had  escaped  from  *  *,  she  has  now  under- 
gone fit>m  the  worthy  *  *.  Like  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald ^,  shall  I  not  lay  claim  to  the  character 
of  'Vates?* — as  he  did  in  the  Morning 
Herald  for  prophesying  the  fall  of  Buona- 
parte,—  who,  by  the  by,  I  don't  think  is 
yet  fiillen.  I  wish  he  would  rally  and  rout 
your  legitimate  sovereigns,  having  a  mortal 
hate  to  all  royal  entails.  —  But  I  am  scrawl- 
ing a  treatise.    Good  night.    Ever,  &c.'' 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  January  11. 1814. 
"  Correct  this  proof  by  Mr.  Gifford's  (and 
firom  the  MSS.;,  particularly  as  to  the 
poiniiKg,  I  have  added  a  section  for  GkA 
war,  to  fill  up  the  parting,  and  dismiss  her 
more  ceremoniously.  If  Mr.  Gifibrd  or  you 
dislike,  'ds  but  a  tjxmse  and  another  mid- 
night better  employed  Sian  in  yawning  over 
Jto8«*[Edgeworth] ;  who,  by  the  by,  may 
soon  return  the  compliment. 

**  WedneMUqr  or  Thonday. 

^  P.  S. — I  have  redde  *  ♦  ["  Patronaae'l* 
It  is  fiill  of  praises  of  Lord  EUenborou^ !  I ! 
(fiiom  which  I  infer  near  and  dear  relations 
at  the  bar). 

"I  do  not  love  Madame  de  Stael ;  but, 
depend  upon  it,  she  beats  all  your  natives 
hollow  as  an  authoress,  in  my  opinion  ;  and 
I  would  not  say  this  if  I  could  help  it. 


>  The  flrat  was,  of  coune,  the  one  that  I  preferred. 
The  other  ran  as  follows : — 

**  January  7. 1814. 
*  My  dMr  Moore, 

**  I  had  written  to  yon  a  long  letter  of  dedication, 
which  I  suppress,  because;  though  it  contained  something 
rdatfaig  to  yon  which  erery  one  had  been  glad  to  hear, 
Ttt  there  was  too  much  about  politics,  and  poesy,  and  all 
things  whatsoerer,  ending  with  that  topic  on  which  most 
men  are  fluent,  and  none  rery  amusing ->o«e'«  $e(f.  It 
night  hare  been  re-written —but  to  what  purpose?  My 
praise  could  add  nothhig  to  your  well-earned  and  firmly- 
established  fane;  and  with  my  most  hearty  admiration 
of  your  talents,  and  delight  in  yonr  conrersatlon,  you  are 
already  acquainted.    In  araHing  myself  of  your  friendly 


^ 


**  P.  S.  — Pray  report  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mr.  Gifford  in  any  words  that  may 
best  express  how  truly  his  kindness  obliges 
me.  I  won't  bore  him  with  Up  thanks  or 
notet:' 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  January  IS.  1814. 

"  I  have  but  a  moment  to  write,  but  all  is 
as  it  should  be.  I  have  said  really  fiu*  short 
of  my  opinion,  but  if  you  think  enough,  I  am 
content.  Will  you  return  the  proof  by  the 
post,  as  I  leave  town  on  Sunday,  and  have 
no  other  corrected  copy?  I  put  'servant,* 
as  being  less  familiar  before  the  public  ;  be- 
cause I  don't  like  presiuning  upon  our  friend- 
ship to  infringe  upon  forms.  As  to  the 
other  word,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  one  I 
cannot  hear  or  repeat  too  often. 

"  I  write  in  an  agony  of  haste  and  con- 
fiision.  -^  Perdonate."    . 

Limm  1S7.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  January  16  1814. 

•*  Before  any  proof  goes  to  Mr.  Gifibrd,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  revise  this,  where  there 
are  wcrdt  omitted,  faults  committed,  and  the 
devil  knows  what.  As  to  the  dedication,  I 
cut  out  the  parenthesis  o£  Mr,\  but  not 
another  word  shall  move  unless  for  a  better. 
Mr.  Moore  has  seen,  and  decidedly  preferred 
the  part  your  Tory  bile  sickens  at.  If  every 
syllable  were  a  rattle-snake,  or  every  letter 
a  pestilence,  they  should  not  be  expunged. 
Let  those  who  cannot  swallow  chew  the 
expressions  on  Ireland ;  or  though  Mr. 
Crokcr  should  array  himself  in  all  his  terrors 
against  them,  I  care  for  none  of  you,  except 
Gifibrd ;  and  he  won't  abuse  me,  except  I 
deserve  it — which  will  at  least  reconcile 
me  to  his  justice.  As  to  the  poems  in 
Hobhouse's  volume,  the  translation  fit>m 
the  Romaic  is  well  enough  ;  but  the  best  of 
the  other  volume  (of  ntme,  I  mean)  have 
been  already  printed.  But  do  as  you  please 
—  only  as  I  snail  be  absent  when  you  come 

permission  to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you,  I  can  only  wish 
the  oflfering  were  as  worthy  your  acceptance  as  your 
regard  is  dear  to, 

**  Yours,  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

•*  Byhok." 

s  [William-Thomas  Fitigerald,  fkcetiously  termed  by 
Cobbett  the  **  Small  Beer  Poet"  For  more  than  thirty 
years  this  harmless  poetaster  was  an  attendant  at  the 
annirersary  dinners  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  constantly 
honoured  the  occasion  with  an  Ode,  which  he  himself 
recited  with  most  comical  dignity  of  emphasis.  He  died 
in  1890.    See  the  opening  lines  of  **  English  Bards,'*  ftc.] 

*  He  had  at  first,  after  the  words  **  Scott  alone,**  in- 
serted, in  a  parenthesis,—"  He  will  excuse  the  Mir.  •> 
•  we  do  not  say  Mr.  Csesar.*  '* 
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out,  dOf  pray,  let  "Mr.DaSai  and  you  have  a 
care  of  tne  press.  "  Yours,  Ac." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  1814.  January  16. 

**  I  do  believe  that  the  devil  never  created 
or  perverted  such  a  fiend  as  the  fool  of  a 
printer.  1  I  am  obliged  to  enclose  you« 
lucHafy  for  me,  this  second  proof,  corrected, 
because  there  is  an  ixisenuity  in  his  blunders 
peculiar  to  himself.  Let  the  press  be  guided 
by  the  present  sheet.  **  Yours,  &c. 

"  Bum  the  other. 

"  Correct  this  also  by  the  other,  in  some 
things  which  I  may  have  forgotten.  There 
is  one  mistake  he  made,  which,  if  it  had 
stood,  I  would  most  certoinly  have  broken 
hisnc^ck." 


Lbttkk  158.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  January  22. 1814. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  safe 
arrival  here.  The  time  of  my  return  will 
depend  upon  the  weather,  which  is  so  im- 
practicable, that  this  letter  has  to  advance 
through  more  snows  than  ever  opposed  the 
Emptor's  retreat.  The  roads  are  impass- 
able, and  return  impossible  for  the  present ; 
which  I  do  not  regret,  as  I  am  much  at  my 
ease,  and  svMmd-4vfenty  complete  this  day 
—  a  very  pretty  age,  if  it  would  always  last. 
Our  coals  are  excdlent,  our  fire-places  large, 
my  cellar  fiill,  and  my  head  empty ;  and  I 
have  not  yet  recovered  my  joy  at  leavine 
London.  If  any  unexpected  turn  occurred 
with  my  purchaser,  I  believe  I  should  hardly 
quit  the  place  at  all ;  but  shut  my  door,  an^ 
let  my  beard  grow. 

"  I  foigot  to  mention  (and  I  hope  it  is 
unnecessary)  that  the  lines  beginning  —  Re" 
member  him,  &c  must  not  appear  with  The 
Corsair.  You  may  slip  them  in  with  the 
smaller  pieces  newly  annexed  to  Childe  Ha- 
rold :  but  on  no  account  permit  them  to  be 
appended  to  The  Corsair.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  recollect  this  particularly. 

"  The  books  I  have  brought  with  me  are 
a  great  consolation  for  the  confinement,  and 
I  bought  more  as  we  came  along.  In  short, 
I  never  consult  the  thermometer,  and  shall 
not  put  up  prayers  for  a  thaw,  unless  I 

1  The  amoaing  rages  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
printer  were  rented  not  only  in  these  notes,  bat  fkvqoently 
on  the  proof-sheets  themselres.  Thus,  a  passage  in  the 
dedication  baring  been  printed  *'  the  first  of  her  bands 
in  estlmatioa,"  he  writes  in  the  margin,  **  bardt,  not 
teiitft— was  there  erer  such  a  stupid  misprint?"  and 
in  correcting  a  Une  that  had  been  curtailed  of  its  due 
number  of  syllaUes,  he  says,  **  Donoi  omit  words— ft  is 
quite  enough  to  alter  or  mis-spell  them." 


thoufiht  it  would  8wm>  away  the  lascaiiy 
inva£srs  of  France.    Was  ever  such  a  tfasng  | 
as  Biucher's  proclamatioo  ?  | 

"  Just  before  Ileft  town,  Kemble  paid  me  i 
the  compliment  of  desiring  me  to  wnte  a  <ro-  , 
gedy:  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  find  my  scrdibliss 
mood  subsiding —  not  before  it  was  time ; 
but  it  is  luckv  to  check  it  at  all  If  j 
lengthen  my  letter,  you  will  think  it  is 
coming  on  again ;  so  good4>y. 

"  Yours  alway, 

•*  P.  8.  —  If  you  hear  any  news  of  battle 
or  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  (as  they 
call  them),  pray  send  it  He  has  my  best 
wishes  to  manure  the  fields  of  Fhnce  witli 
an  invading  army.  I  hate  invaders  of  all 
countries,  and  have  no  patience  with  die 
cowardly  cry  of  exultation  o^er  turn,  at 
whose  name  vou  all  turned  whiter  thao  the 
snow  to  which  you  (under  Providence  and 
that  special  fiivourite  of  Heaven,  Prince  B^ 
gent)  are  indebted  for  your  triumphs. 

**  I  open  my  letter  to  thank  you  for  wars 
just  received.  The  *  Lines  to  a  Lady  Weep- 
ing' must  go  with  The  Corsair.  I  care  no- 
thing for  consequences,  on  this  poimt  Uj 
politics  are  to  me  like  a  youi^  mistress  to 
an  old  man — the  worse  they  grow,  the  fonder 
I  become  of  them.  As  Mr.  Oifford  likes  the 
*  Portugese  Translation  V  pray  insert  it  as 
an  addition  to  The  Corsair,  [hidy  Wot* 
moreland  thought  it  so  bad,  that  after  xoaldi^ 
me  translate  it,  she  gave  her  own  version  — 
which  is,  for  aught  f  know,  the  best  of  the 
two.  But  I  cannot  e;ive  up  my  we^mg 
lines,  and  I  do  think  them  good,  and  m^ 
mind  what  it '  looks  l&e.*  ] 

"  In  all  pomts  of  difference  between  Sfr- 
Gifford  and  Mr.  Dallas,  let  the  first  keep  his 
place ;  and  in  all  points  of  difoeoce  txv 
tween  Mr.  Oifibrd  and  Mr.  Anybody-else,  I  \ 
shall  abide  by  the  former ;  if  I  am  wro^. 
I  can't  help  it.  But  I  would  rather  not  be 
right  with  any  other  person.  So  there  is 
an  end  of  that  matter.  After  all  the  trouWe 
he  has  taken  about  me  and  mine,  I  should 
be  very  ungratefol  to  feel  or  act  otherwise. 
Besides,  in  point  of  judgment,  he  is  not  to 
be  lowered  by  a  comparison.  In  poStict,  he 
may  be  right  too ;  but  that  with  me  w  » 
feeling,  and  I  can't  torify  my  nature." 


Ufa 


«  His  tnuBslation  of  the  pretty  Poitagwg  w^ 
michamas.'*  He  wu  tempted  to  try  another  ter«k»  *' 
this  ingenious  thought,  wWdi  is,  perhaps,  stiO  ■«■« 
happy,  and  has  nercr,  I  belicra,  appeared  bi  print. 

••  You  can  me  still  your  l(^  ~ah  1  change  the  «■*- 
Life  is  as  transient  as  th*  faMxinstant*s  sl^; 
Say  rather  I'm  your  jom/,  more  Just  that  naoie. 
For,  like  the  soul,  my  lore  cao  never  die." 
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I^nm  199.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  February  4. 1814. 

**  I  need  not  say  that  your  obliging  letter 
was  very  xrelcome,  and  not  the  less  so  for 
being  unexpected.  At  the  same  time  I  re- 
ceived a  very  kind  one  from  Mr.  D*  Israeli, 
which  I  shall  acknowledge  and  thank  him 
for  to-morrow. 

'*  It  doubtless  gratifies  me  much  that  our 
Jlnale  has  pleased,  and  that  the  curtain  drops 
gracefiilly.i  You  deserve  it  should,  tor 
your  promptitude  and  good  nature  in  ar- 
range immediately  with  Mr. Dallas;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  esteem  your  enter- 
ing so  warmly  into  the  subject,  and  writing 
to  me  so  soon  upon  it,  as  a  personal  obliga- 
tion. We  shall  now  part,  I  hope,  satisfied 
with  each  other.  I  ivas  and  am  quite  in 
earnest  in  my  prefatory  promise  not  to  in- 
trade  any  more;  and  this  not  from  any 
affectation,  but  a  thorough  conviction  that 
it  is  the  best  policy,  and  is  at  least  respect- 
ful to  mpr  readers,  as  it  shows  that  I  would 
not  wiUinglv  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  their 
&vour  in  mture.  Besides,  I  have  other 
views  and  objects,  and  think  that  I  shall  keep 
this  resolution ;  for,  since  I  left  London, 
though  shut  U]),  snow-hoimd,  thaw-hound, 
and  tempted  with  all  kinds  of  paper,  the 
dirtiest  of  ink,  and  the  bluntest  of  pens,  I 
have  not  even  been  haunted  by  a  wish  to  put 
them  to  their  combined  uses,  except  in  letters 
of  business.  Mv  rhyming  propensity  is 
quite  gone,  and  I  feel  much  as  I  did  at  Pa^ 
tras  on  recovering  from  my  fever  —  weak, 
but  in  health,  and  only  afi^d  of  a  relapse. 
I  do  most  fervently  hope  I  never  shall. 

**  I  see  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  there 
hath  been  discussion  in  the  Courier ;  and  I 
read  in  the  Morning  Post  a  wrathful  letter 
about  Mr.  Moore,  in  which  some  Ftotestant 
Reader  has  made  a  sad  confiision  about  India 
and  Ireland. 

"  You  are  to  do  as  you  please  about  the 
smaller  poems  ;  but  I  thinK  removing  them 
now  from  The  Corsair  looks  like  fcar ;  and 
if  so,  you  must  allow  me  not  to  be  pleased. 
I  should  also  suppose  that,  after  the  fuss  of 
these  newspaper  esquires,  they  would' ma- 
terially assist  the  circulation  of  The  Corsair ; 
an  inject  I  should  imagine  at  present  of 
I  more  importance  to  yourself  than  Childe 
Harold's  seventh  appearance.  Do  as  you 
like ;  but  don't  allow  the  withdrawing  that 
Tpoem  to  draw  any  imputation  of  dismay  upon 
me.    ri  care  about  as  much  for  the  Courier 


^  It  wQl  be  recollected  that  he  had  announced  The 
Corsair  aa  **  the  last  production  with  which  he  should 
trespass  on  public  patiience  for  some  years.** 


^ 


as  I  do  for  the  Prince,  or  all  princes  what- 
soever, except  Korlorsky.] 

"  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mr.  Ward, 
whose  praise  I  value  most  highly,  as  you 
well  know ;  it  is  in  the  approbation  of  such 
men  that  fame  becomes  worth  having.  To 
Mr.  Giffbrd  I  am  always  gratefid,  and  surely 
not  less  so  now  than  ever.  And  so  good 
night  to  my  authorship. 

**  I  have  been  sauntering  and  dozing  here 
very  quietly,  and  not  imhappily.  You  will 
be  happy  to  hear  that  I  have  completely  es- 
tablished my  title-deeds  as  marketable,  and 
that  the  purchaser  has  succumbed  to  the 
terms,  and  ftilfils  them,  or  is  to  fiilfil  them 
forthwith.  He  is  now  here,  and  we  go  on 
very  amicably  together,  —  one  in  each  wing 
of  me  Abbey.  We  set  off  on  Sunday  —  I 
for  town,  he  for  Cheshire. 

"  Mrs.  Leigh  is  with  me  —  much  pleased 
with  the  place,  and  less  so  with  me  for  part- 
ing with  It,  to  which  not  even  the  price  can 
reconcile  her.  Your  parcel  has  not  yet 
arrived  —  at  least  the  Mags.  &c. ;  but  I  have 
received  Childe  Harold  and  The  Corsair. 

"  I  believe  both  are  very  correctly  printed, 
which  is  a  great  satisfaction. 

"  I  thank  you  for  wishing  me  in  town ; 
but  I  think  one's  success  is  most  felt  at  a 
distance,  and  I  enjoy  my  solitary  self-impor- 
tance in  an  agreeable  sulky  way  of  my 
own,  upon  the  strength  of  your  letter  —  for 
which  I  once  more  tnank  you,  and  am,  very 
truly,  &c. 

"P. S.  —  Don't  you  think  Buonaparte's 
next  publication  will  be  rather  expensive  to 
the  Allies  ?  Perry's  Paris  letter  of  yester- 
day looks  very  reviving.  What  a  Hydra 
and  Briareus  it  is !  I  wish  they  would  pa- 
cify :  there  is  no  end  to  this  campaigning." 

Lbtter  160.       TO  MR.  MURRAY 

*'  Newstead  Abbey,  February  5. 1814. 

"  I  quite  forgot,  in  my  answer  of  yester- 
day, to  mention  that  I  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  Newark  Pirate  has  been 
doing  what  you  say.  ^  If  so,  he  is  a  rascal, 
and  a  shabby  rascal  too  ;  and  if  his  offence  is 
punishable  by  law  or  pugilism,  he  shall  be 
fined  or  buffeted.  Do  you  try  and  discover, 
and  I  will  make  some  inquiry  here.  Perhaps 
some  other  in  town  may  have  gone  on  printing, 
and  used  the  same  deception. 

"  The  fao^iile  is  omitted  in  Childe  Ha- 
rold, which  is  very  awkward,  as  there  is  a 

2  Reprinting  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness.** 
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9oU  expnesslj  on  the  soljcct.    Pray  replace 
kasitfiia/. 

**  On  second  and  third  thoughts,  the  with- 
drawing the  small  poems  from  The  Corsair 
(eren  to  add  to  Childe  Harold)  looks  like 
shrinking  and  shnflling  after  the  fuss  made 
upon  one  of  them  by  the  Tories.  Phiy  re- 
piac^  them  in  The  Corsair's  appendix.  I 
am  sorry  that  Childe  Harold  requires  some 
and  such  abetments  to  make  him  more  off; 
but,  if  yon  remember,  I  told  you  his  popu- 
larity would  not  be  permanent.  It  is  reiy 
hidiy  for  the  author  tnat  he  had  made  up  his 
mbid  to  a  temporary  reputation  in  time.  The 
truth  is,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (and  least  of  all,  one  who  has  not 
consulted  the  flattering  side  of  human  na- 
ture) have  much  to  hope  from  posterity ; 
and  you  may  think  it  affectation  very  proba^ 
bly,  but,  to  me,  my  present  and  past  success 
has  appeared  very  singular,  since  it  was  in 
the  teeth  of  so  many  prejudices.  I  almost 
think  people  like  to  be  contradicted.  If 
Childe  Harold  flaes,  it  will  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  go  on  wiui  the  engravings  :  but  do 
as  you  please ;  I  have  done  with  the  whole 
concern ;  and  the  enclosed  lines,  written 
years  ago,  and  copied  from  my  skull-cap,  are 
among  the  last  with  which  you  will  be  trou- 
bled. If  you  like,  add  them  to  Childe  Harold, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  another  outcry.  You 
received  so  long  an  answer  yesterday,  that  I 
will  not  intrude  on  you  further  than  to  repeat 
myself, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

•*  P.  S.—  Of  course,  in  reprinting  (if  you 
have  occasion),  you  will  take  great  care  to 
be  correct.  The  present  editions  seem  very 
much  so,  except  m  the  last  note  of  Childe 
Harold,  where  the  word  responsible  oecurs 
twice  nearly  together;  correct  the  second 
into  answerable.** 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Newark,  February  6. 1814. 
"  I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  town.  Mas- 
ter Ridge  *  I  have  seen,  and  he  owns  to  hav- 
ing reprinted  some  sheets,  to  make  up  a  few 
complete  remaining  copies!  I  have  now 
given  him  fair  warmng,  and  if  he  plays  such 
tricks  acain,  I  must  either  get  an  mjunction, 
or  cidl  for  an  account  of  profits  (as  I  never 
have  parted  with  the  copyright),  or,  in  short, 
any  thing  vexatious,  to  repay  him  in  his  own 
way.  If  the  weather  does  not  relapse,  I 
hope  to  be  in  town  in  a  day  or  two. 

"  Yours,  &C,** 


1  The  printer  at  Newark. 


0= 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

-  February  7. 1M4. 

"  I  see  all  the  papers  in  a  sad  commotion 
with  those  dght  lines ;  and  the  Morning 
Post,  in  particular,  has  found  out  that  I  am 
a  sort  of^Richard  IIL  —  deformed  in  mind 
and  body.  The  last  piece  of  information  is 
not  very  new  to  a  man  who  passed  five  years 
at  a  public  schooL 

**  I  am  VOT  Sony  you  cut  out  those  lines 
for  Childe  Harold.  Pray  re-insert  them  in 
their  old  place  in  '  The  Corsair.'  ** 

Lama  161        TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

-  February  ».  1814. 
"  There  is  a  youngster,  and  a  clever  one, 

named  Re3mol(b,  who  has  just  published  a 
poem  called '  Safie,'  published  by  Cawthome. 
He  is  in  the  most  natural  and  fearful  appre- 
hension of  the  Reviewers  ;  and  as  you  and  I 
both  know  by  experience  the  e£^t  of  such 
things  upon  n  young  mind,  I  wish  you  would 
take  his  production  into  dissection,  and  do  it 
gently.  I  cannot,  because  it  is  inscribed  to 
me ;  but  I  assure  you  this  is  not  my  motive 
for  wishing  him  to  be  tenderly  entreated, 
but  because  I  know  the  misery,  at  his  time 
of  life,  of  untoward  remarks  upon  first  ap- 
pearance. 

** 'So\r  for  self.  Pray  thank  your  coiom — 
it  is  just  as  it  should  be,  to  my  liking,  and 
propably  nwre  than  will  suit  any  one  else's. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  you  are  wdl  and  well 
doing.  Peace  be  with  you.  Ever  yours, 
my  dear  firiend." 

LcTTfiE  163.        TO  MR.  MOORE. 

-  February  10. 1814. 

**  I  arrived  in  town  late  yesterday  evening, 

Ebeen  absent  three  weeks,  which  I 
in  Notts,  quietljr  and  pleasantly, 
an  have  no  conception  of  the  uproar 
the  eight  lines  on  the  little  Royal^s 
weeping  in  1812  (now  republished)  have 
occasioned.  The  R**  who  had  always 
thought  them  yours,  chose  —  Ood  knows 
why — on  discovering  them  to  be  mine, 
to  be  tweeted  *  in  sorrow  rather  than  an- 
ger.' The  Morning  Post,  Sun,  Herald, 
Courier,  have  all  been  in  hysterics  ever  since. 
M.  is  in  a  fright,  and  wanted  to  shuffle ; 
and  the  abuse  against  me  in  all  directions  is 
vehement,  unceasine,  loud — some  of  it 
good,  and  all  of  it  hearty.  I  feel  a  little 
compunctious  as  to  theK**'s  regret:  — 
'  would  he  had  been  only  angry !  but  I  fear 
him  not.' 

"Some  of  these  same  assailments  you 
have  probably  seen.    My  person  (which  is 
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excellent  for  'the  nonce')  has  been  de^ 
nounced  in  verses,  the  more  like  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  they  halt  exceedingly.  Then, 
in  another,  I  am  an  atheist^  a  rebel,  and,  at 
last,  the  devil  (boiteux,  I  presume).^  My 
demonism  seems  to  be  a  female's  conjecture ; 
if  so,  perhaps,  I  could  convince  her  that  I 
am  but  a  mere  mortal,  —  if  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons  may  be  believed,  who  says  apurrov 
XwXoc  ot9tu  I  auote  from  memory,  so  my 
Greek  is  probably  de^dent ;  but  the  passage 
is  wieafU  to  mean    *    *. 

"Seriously,  I  am  in,  what  the  learned 
call,  a  dilemma,  and  the  vulgar,  a  scrape ; 
and  my  fiiends  desire  me  not  to  be  in  a 
passion ;  and,  like  Sir  Fretful,  I  assure  them 
that  I  am  '  quite  calm,' —  but  I  am  never- 
theless in  a  niry. 

"Since  I  wrote  thus  far,  a  friend  has 
come  in,  and  we  have  been  talking  and 
buffooning  till  I  have  quite  lost  the  thread  of 
my  thou^ts ;  and  as  I  won't  send  them 
unstrung  to  you,  good  morning,  and 

**  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

*P.  S. — Murray,  during  ray  absence, 
omitted  the  Tears  m  several  of  the  copies. 
I  have  made  him  replace  them,  and  am  very 
wroth  with  his  qualms ;  —  'as  the  wine  is 
poured  out,  let  it  be  drunk  to  the  dregs.' " 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«<  Febraarjr  10. 1814. 
"  I  am  much  better,  and  indeed  quite  well, 
tbb  morning.  I  have  received  iufo,  but  1 
presume  there  are  more  of  the  Ana,  subse- 
quently, and  also  something  previous,  to 
which  the  Morning  Chronicle  replied.  You 
also  mentioned  a  parody  on  tne  tS^ndi,  I 
wish  to  see  them  all,  because  there  may  be 
things  that  require  notice  either  by  pen  or 
person. 

"  Yours.  &c. 

"You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
answer  this  ;  but  send  me  the  things  when 
you  get  them." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•  February  12. 18U. 

"  If  you  have  copies  of  the  '  Intercepted 
Letters  V  Lady  Holland  would  be  clad  of  a 
f  olume ;  and  when  you  have  served  others, 
have  the  goodness  to  think  of  your  humble 
servant 

"You  have  played  the  devil  by  that  in- 


>  [Set  Btbomum A,  sub  t 


9 1814.3 


*  [**  LettertaiMl  D«fpatcbefl  of  the  GeneraU,  Ministers, 
^«  at  Paris,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  Dresden ; 
Intercepted  by  the  adranced  Troops  of  the  Allies  In  the 


judicious  suppression,  which  you  did  totally 
without  my  consent.  Some  of  the  papers 
have  exactly  said  what  might  be  expected. 
Now  I  do  not,  and  will  not  be  supposed  to 
shrink,  although  myself  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  me  were  to  perish  with  my 
memory.    Yoiu^,  &c.  "  Bn, 

"P. S.  — Pray  attend  to  what  I  stated 
yesterday  on  technical  topics." 

Lima  163.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Monday,  February  14. 1814. 
"  Before  I  left  town  yesterday,  I  wrote 
you  a  note,  which  I  presume  you  received. 
I  have  heard  so  many  different  accounts 
of  yottr  proceedings,  or  rather  of  those  of 
others  towards  vou,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  these  everlasting  lines,  that  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  from  yourself  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Whatever  responsibility, 
obloquy,  or  effect  is  to  arise  from  the  publi- 
cation, should  surely  not  fell  upon  you  in 
any  degree ;  and  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
your  stating,  as  distinctly  and  publicly  as 
you  please,  ^our  unwillingness  to  publish 
them,  and  my  own  obstinacy  upon  the 
subject.  Take  any  course  you  please  to 
vindicate  yourself,  but  leave  me  to  %ht  my 
own  way ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  do  not 
compromise  me  by  any  thing  which  may  look 
like  shrinking  on  my  part ;  as  for  your  own, 
make  the  best  of  it.    Yours,  *'Bn." 

LsTTBE  1G4.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

«*  February  16. 1814. 
"  My  dear  Rogers, 

"  I  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  briefly,  but 
I  hope  distinctly,  on  the  subject  which  has 
lately  occupied  much  of  my  conversation 
with  him  and  you.  3  As  things  now  stand, 
upon  that  topic  my  determination  must  be 
tmalterable. 

"  I  declare  to  you  most  sincerely  that 
there  is  no  human  beinf  on  whose  regard 
and  esteem  I  set  a  higher  value  than  on 
Lord  Holland's ;  and,  as  far  as  concerns 
himself,  I  would  concede  even  to  hiunilia- 
tion,  without  any  view  to  the  future,  and 
solely  fit)m  my  sense  of  his  conduct  as  to 
the  past  For  the  rest,  I  conceive  that  I 
have  already  done  all  in  my  power  by  the 
suppression. «  If  that  is  not  enough,  they 
must  act  as  they  please ;  but  1  will  not 
'  teach  my  tongue  a  most  inherent  baseness,' 
come  what  may.    You  will  probably  be  at 


Korth   of  Gemumy  ;**    published  by  Mr.  Murray  In 
1814.] 

»  Relative  to  a  proposed  recondllatton  between  Lord 
Carlisle  and  himself. 

4  Of  the  Satire. 
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the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  to-night.  I  am 
asked,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  go.  Hobhouse  will  be  there.  I  think,  if 
you  knew  him  well,  you  would  like  him. 

**  Believe  me  always  yours  very  affection- 
ately, "B." 

Lbttmi  165.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

"  February  16. 1814. 

"  If  Lord  Holland  is  satisfied,  as  far  as 
regards  himself  and  Lady  Hd.,  and  as  this 
letter  expresses  him  to  be,  it  is  enoueh.  . 

**As  tor  any  impression  the  pubhc  may 
receive  from  the  revival  of  the  lines  on  Lord 
Carlisle,  let  them  keep  it,  —  the  more  fa- 
vourable for  him,  and  the  worse  for  nie, — 
better  for  all. 

"  All  the  sayings  and  doings  in  the  world 
shall  not  make  me  utter  another  word  of 
conciliation  to  any  thing  that  breathes.  I 
shall  bear  what  1  can,  and  what  I  cannot  I 
shall  resist.  The  worst  they  could  do  would 
be  to  exclude  me  from  society.  I  have  never 
courted  it,  nor,  I  may  add,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  enjoyed  it  —  and  *  there 
is  a  world  elsewhere ! ' 

"  Any  thing  remarkably  injurious,  I  have 
the  same  means  of  repaying  as  other  men, 
with  such  interest  as  circumstances  may 
annex  to  it. 

*•  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  adhering 
to  regimen  prevents  me  from  dining  with 
you  to-morrow. 

"  I  am  yours  most  truly. 

"  Bn.** 


Lrttm  166.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

••  February  16. 1814. 

**  You  may  be  assured  that  the  only 
prickles  that  sting  from  the  Royal  hedgehog 
are  those  which  possess  a  torpedo  property, 
and  ma^  benumb  some  of  my  friends.  /  am 
quite  silent,  and  *  hush'd  in  grim  repose.* 
The  frequency  of  the  assaults  has  weakened 
their  effects,  —  if  ever  they  had  any ;  —  and, 
if  they  had  had  much,  I  should  hardly  have 
held  my  tongue,  or  withheld  my  fingers.  It 
is  something  quite  new  to  attack  a  man  for 
abandoning  his  resentments.  I  have  heard 
that  previous  praise  and  subsequent  vitu- 
peration were  rather  ungratefijd,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  it  was  wrong  to  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  those  who  did  not  wait  till  I 
had  made  some  amends  for  former  and  boy- 
ish prejudices,  but  received  me  into  their 

*  I  had  endearoured  to  periuade  him  to  take  a  part  in 
1 1  parliamentary  aflUn,  and  to  exercise  hit  talent  for  oratory 
more  frequently. 


friendship,  when  I  might  still  have  been  their 
enemy. 

"  You  perceive  justly  that  I  must  inien- 
tionallt^  have  made  my  fortune  like  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead.  It  were  better  if  there  were 
more  merit  in  my  independence,  but  it  really 
is  something  nowadays  to  be  indq>endent  at 
all,  and  the  lets  temptation  to  be  otherwise, 
the  more  uncomitnon  the  case,  in  these  times 
of  paradoxical  servility.  I  beheve  that  most 
of  our  hates  and  likings  have  been  hitherto 
nearly  the  same  ;  but  from  henceforth  they 
must,  of  necessity,  be  one  and  indivisible, — 
and  now  for  it !  I  am  for  anv  weapon, — 
the  pen,  till  one  can  find  something  sharper, 
will  do  for  a  b^;inning. 

**  You  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
ludicrous  solemnity  with  whiai  these  two 
stanzas  have  been  treated.  The  Morning 
Post  gave  notice  of  an  intended  motion  in 
the  House  of  my  brethren  on  the  subject, 
and  Gk>d  he  knows  what  proceedings  besides ; 
—  and  all  this,  as  Bedrcddin  in  the  '  Nights  * 
says, '  for  making  a  cream  tart  without  pep- 
per.' This  last  piece  of  intelligence  is,  I 
presume,  too  laughable  to  be  true  ;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Custom-house  appears  to 
have,  in  some  degree,  interfered  witn  mine ; 
added  to  which,  the  last  battle  of  Buona- 
parte has  usurped  the  column  hitherto  de- 
voted to  my  bulletin. 

*'  I  send  you  from  this  day's  Morning  Post 
the  best  which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  this 
'  impudent  doggerel,'  as  the  Courier  calls  it. 
There  was  another  about  my  diet,  when  a 
boy — not  at  all  bad  —  some  time  ago ;  but 
the  rest  are  but  indifferent. 

"  I  shall  think  about  your  oratorical  hint  < ; 
— but  I  have  never  set  much  upon  *  that  cast,' 
and  am  grown  as  tired  as  Solomon  of  every 
thing,  and  of  myself  more  than  any  thing. 
This  is  being  what  the  learned  caU  philo- 
sophical, and  the  vulgar  lack-a-daisical.  I 
am,  however,  always  glad  of  a  blessing  ^ ; 

{)ray,  repeat  yours  soon,  —  at  least  your 
ettcr,  and  I  shall  think  the  benediction  in- 
cluded. 

«  Ever,  &c." 

Lbtter  167.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

"  February  17. 1814. 
"  The  Courier  of  this  evening  accuses  me 
of  having  *  received  and  pocketed '  large  sums 
for  my  works.  I  have  never  yet  received, 
nor  wish  to  receive,  a  farthing  for  any.  Mr. 
Murray  offered  a  thousand  for  The  Giaour 
and  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  I  said  was  too 

s  In  concluding  my  letter,  harlng  said    **  God  bleu 
you  1 "  I  added  —  "  that  is,  if  you  hare  no  otilectloo.'* 
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much,  and  that  if  he  could  afford  it  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  I  would  then  direct  how 
it  might  be  disposed  of ;  but  neither  then,  nor 
at  any  other  period,  have  I  ever  availed  my- 
sdf  of  the  profits  on  my  own  account.  For 
the  republication  of  the  Satire  I  refused  four 
hundred  guineas ;  and  for  the  previous  edi- 
tions I  never  asked  nor  received  a  tout,  nor 
for  any  writing  whatever.  I  do  not  wish  you 
I  to  do  any  thmg  disagreeable  to  yourself; 
there  never  was  nor  shall  be  any  conditions 
nor  stipulations  with  regard  to  any  accom- 
modation that  I  could  ^ord  you ;  and,  on 
your  part,  I  can  see  nothing  derogatory  in 
recenring  the  copyright.  It  was  only  assist- 
ance afforded  to  a  worthy  man,  by  one  not 
quite  so  worthy. 

"  Bir.  Murray  is  going  to  contradict  this  >  \ 
but  your  nam^  wiU  not  be  mentioned :  for 
your  own  part,  you  are  a  firee  agent,  and 
are  to  do  as  you  please.  I  only  hope  that 
now,  as  alwavs,  you  will  think  that  I  wish 
to  take  no  unmir  advantage  of  the  accidental 
opportunity  which  circumstances  permitted 
me  of  being  of  use  to  you. 

«  Ever,  &c." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas 
addressed  an  explanation  to  one  of  the  news- 
papers, of  which  the  following  is  a  part ;  — 
the  remainder  being  occupied  with  a  rather 
chunsily  managed  defence  of  his  noble  bene- 
&ctor  on  the  subject  of  the  Stanzas. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  POST. 

"Sir, 

"  1  have  seen  the  paragraph  in  an  even- 
ing paper,  in  which  Lord  Bvron  is  accused  of 
*  receiving  and  pocketing '  large  sums  for  his 
works.  1  believe  no  one  wno  knows  him 
has  the  slightest  suspicion  of  this  kind ;  but 
the  assertion  being  public,  I  think  it  a  jus- 
tice I  owe  to  Lord  Byron  to  contradict  it 
publicly.  I  address  tnis  letter  to  ^ou  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  am  happy  that  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  at  this  moment  to  make 
some  observations  which  I  have  for  several 
days  been  anuous  to  do  publicly,  but  from 
which  I  have  been  restrained  by  an  appre- 
hension that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being 
prompted  by  his  Lordship. 

**  I  take  upon  me  to  amrm,  that  Lord  By- 
ron never  received  a  shilling  for  any  of  ms 
works.  To  m^  certain  knowledj^,  the  pro- 
fits of  the  SaOre  were  left  entirely  to  the 
pnbiisher  of  it.  The  ffh  of  the  copyright  of 
Qiilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage  I  have  already 
publicly  acknowledged  in  the  dedication  of 

1  The  ftaMuent  of  the  Courier,  ftc 


the  new  edition  of  my  novels  ;  and  I  now 
add  my  acknowledgment  for  that  of  The 
Corsair,  not  only  for  the  profitable  part  of  it, 
but  for  the  delicate  and  delightfiil  mamier  of 
bestowing  it  while  yet  unpublished.  With 
respect  to  his  two  other  poems.  The  Giaour 
and  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  Mr.  Murray,  the 
publisher  of  them,  can  truly  attest  that  no 
part  of  the  sale  of  them  has  ever  touched  his 
nands,  or  been  disposed  of  for  his  us«.  Hav- 
ing said  thus  much  as  to  facts,  I  cannot  but 
express  my  siurprise  that  it  should  ever  be 
deemed  a  matter  of  reproach  that  he  should 
appropriate  the  pecuniary  returns  of  his 
works.  Neither  rank  nor  fortune  seems  to 
me  to  place  any  man  above  this  ;  for  what 
difference  does  it  make  in  honour  and  noble 
feelings,  whether  a  copyright  be  bestowed, 
or  its  value  employed,  in  beneficent  pur- 
poses ?  I  differ  with  my  Lord  Byron  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  some  others  ;  and  he  has 
constantly,  both  by  word  and  action,  shown 
his  aversion  to  receiving  money  for  his  pro- 
ductions.** 


Lrms  168.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

••  February  26. 1814. 

"  Dallas  had,  perhaps,  have  better  kept 
silence ;  —  but  that  was  kii  concern,  and,  as 
his  facts  are  correct,  and  his  motive  not  dis- 
honourable to  himself,  I  wished  him  well 
through  it.  As  for  his  interpretations  of  the 
lines,  he  and  any  one  else  may  interpret  them 
as  they  please.  I  have  and  shall  adhere  to 
my  taciturnity,  unless  something  very  parti- 
cular occurs  to  render  this  impossible.  Do 
not  ycu  say  a  word.  If  any  one  is  to  speak, 
it  is  the  person  principally  concerned.  The 
most  amusing  tning  is,  that  every  one  (to 
me)  attributes  the  abuse  to  the  man  tiiey 
personally  most  dislike  !  —  some  say  C  ♦  *r 
[Croker],  some  C  *  ♦e  [Coleridgel  others 
F  *  *  d  [Fitzgerald],  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  do  not 
know,  and  have  no  clue  but  conjecture.  L 
discovered,  and  he  turns  out  a  hireling,  he 
must  be  left  to  his  wages ;  if  a  cavalier,  he 
must '  wink,  and  hold  out  his  iron.' 

"  I  had  some  thoughts  of  putting  the 
question  to  C  ♦  ♦r  [Croker],  but  Hobhouse, 
who,  I  am  sure,  would  not  dissuade  me  if  it 
were  right,  advised  me  by  all  means  not;  — 
'  that  I  had  no  right  to  take  it  upon  suspi- 
cion,* &c.  &c.  Whether  H.  is  correct  I  am 
not  aware,  but  he  believes  himself  so,  and 
says  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  that 
subject.  This  I  am,  at  least,  sure  of,  that 
he  woula  never  prevent  me  from  doing  what 
he  deemed  the  cfuty  of  a  preux  chevalier.  In 
such  cases  —  at  least,  in  this  country  —  we 
must  act  according  to  usages.  In  considering 
R2 
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this  instance,  I  dismiss  my  own  personal 
feelings.  Any  man  will  and  must  fi^t, 
when  necessary,  —  even  without  a  motive. 
Here,  I  should  take  it  up  really  without 
much  resentment ;  for,  unless  a  woman  one 
likes  is  in  the  way,  it  is  some  years  since  I 
felt  a  hng  anger.  But,  undoubtedly,  could 
I,  of  may  I,  trace  it  to  a  man  of  station,  I 
should  and  shall  do  what  is  proper. 

"  *  *  was  angerly,  but  tried  to  conceal  it. 
You  are  not  cafied  upon  to  avow  the  *  Two- 
penny,* and  would  only  gratify  them  by  so 
doing.  Do  vou  not  see  the  great  object  of 
all  these  fooleries  is  to  set  him,  and  vou,  and 
me,  and  all  persons  whatsoever,  by  the  ears  ? 
—  more  especially  those  who  are  on  good 
terms, — and  nearly  succeeded.  Lord  H. 
wished  me  to  concede  to  Lord  Carlisle — 
concede  to  the  devil ;  —  to  a  man  who  used 
me  iU  ?  I  told  him,  in  answer,  that  I  would 
neither  concede  nor  recede  on  the  subject, 
but  be  silent  altogether ;  unless  any  thing 
more  could  be  said  about  Lady  H.  and  him- 
self, who  had  been  since  my  very  good 
friends  ;  —  and  there  it  ended.  This  was  no 
time  for  concessions  to  Lord  C. 

**  I  have  been  interrupted,  but  shall  write 
again  soon.  Believe  me  ever,  my  dear 
Moore,  fcc." 

Another  of  his  friends  having  expressed, 
soon  after,  some  intention  of  volunteering 
publicly  in  hb  defence,  he  lost  no  time  in 
repressing  him  by  the  Mowing  sensible  let- 
ter:— 

LnrnlOO.  TO  WEDDERBURN  WEB- 

8TER,  ESQ. 

**  Febnury  SS.  1814. 
"My  dear  W., 

*'  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  write  to 
you.  Silence  is  the  only  answer  to  the  things 
you  mention  ;  nor  should  I  regard  that  man 
as  my  firiend  who  said  a  word  more  on  the 
subject.  I  care  little  for  attacks,  but  I  will 
not  submit  to  defences ;  and  I  do  hope  and 
trust  that^yotf  have  never  entertained  aserious 
thought  of  engaging  in  so  foolish  a  contro- 
versy. Dallas  s  letter  was,  to  his  credit, 
merely  as  to  &cts  which  he  had  a  right  to 
state  ;  /  neither  have  nor  shall  take  the  least 
public  notice,  nor  permit  any  one  else  to  do 
so.  If  I  discover  the  writer,  then  I  may  act 
in  a  different  manner ;  but  it  will  not  be  in 
writing. 

*•  An  expression  in  your  letter  has  induced 
me  to  write  this  to  you,  to  entreat  you  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  in  such  a  business, — 
it  is  now  nearly  over,  and  depend  upon  it 
they  are  much  more  chagrined  by  my  silence 
than  they  could  be  by  the  best  defence  in  the 


world.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  would 
vex  me  more  than  any  further  reply  to  these 
things. 

"  Ever  yours,  in  haste, 

"B." 

LsTTBB  170.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  March  3. 1814. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

**  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  *  uncomfortable,'  if  only  to  make  you 
come  to  town ;  where  no  one  ever  more  de- 
lighted in  seeing  you,  nor  is  there  anv  one 
I  to  whom  I  would  sooner  turn  for  consolation  i 
in  my  most  vapourish  moments.  The  truth 
is,  I  have '  no  lack  of  argument '  to  ponder 
upon  of  the  most  gloomy  description,  but 
this  arises  from  other  causes.  Some  day  or 
other,  when  we  are  veteraiu,  I  may  tell  ^ou 
a  tale  of  present  and  past  times ;  and  it  is 
not  from  want  of  confidence  that  I  do  not 
now, — but  — but  —  always  a  ^  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

'*  There  is  nothing,  however,  upon  the  ipo< 
either  to  love  or  hate ; — but  I  certainly  have 
subjects  for  both  at  no  very  great  distance, 
and  ank  besides  embarrassed  between  three 
whom  I  know,  and  one  ^whose  name,  at 
least)  I  do  not  know.  All  this  would  be 
very  well  if  I  had  no  heart ;  but,  unhickiljr, 
I  have  found  that  there  is  such  a  thiqg  still 
about  me,  though  in  no  very  good  repair, 
and,  also,  that  it  has  a  habit  of  attaching 
itself  to  on^  whether  I  wiU  or  no.  '  Divide 
et  impera,*  I  begin  to  think,  will  only  do  for 
politics. 

**  If  I  discover  the  '  toad,'  as  you  call  him, 
I  shall '  tread,'  —  and  put  spikes  in  my  shoes 
to  do  it  more  efiectually.  The  effect  of  all 
these  fine  things  I  do  not  inouire  much  nor 
perceive.  I  beUeve  *  *  felt  tnem  more  than 
either  of  us.  People  are  civil  enough,  and 
I  have  had  no  dearth  of  invitations,  — none 
of  which,  however,  I  have  accq>ted.  I  went 
out  very  little  last  year,  and  mean  to  go  about 
still  less.  I  have  no  passion  for  circles,  and 
have  long  regretted  that  I  ever  gave  way  to 
what  is  odled  a  town  life ;  —  which,  of  all 
the  lives  I  ever  saw  (and  they  are  neariy  as 
manv  as  Plutarch's),  seems  to  me  to  leave 
the  least  for  the  past  and  future. 

"  How  proceeds  the  poem  ?  Do  not  ne« 
gleet  it,  and  I  have  no  fears.  I  need  not  say 
to  you  that  your  fame  is  dear  tome, — I 
really  might  say  dearer  than  my  own  ;  for  I 
have  lately  begun  to  think  my  things  have 
been  strangely  over-rated  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
whether  or  not,  I  have  done  with  them  for 
ever.  I  may  say  to  you  what  I  would  not 
say  to  every  body,  that  the  last  two  were 
written.  The  Bride  in  four,  and  The  Corsair 
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in  ten  days  *,  —  which  I  take  to  be  a  most 
humiliatine  confession,  as  it  proves  my  own 
want  of  judgment  in  publishing,  and  the  pub- 
he's  in  reading  things,  which  cannot  nave 
stamina  for  permanent  attention.  '  So  much 
for  Budm^lnam.' 

**  I  hare  no  dread  of  your  being  too  hasty, 
and  I  hare  still  less  of  your  failing.  But  I 
think  2iyear  a  very  fair  allotment  of  time  to 
a  composition  which  is  not  to  be  Epic  ;  and 
even  Horace's  '  Nonum  prematur'must  have 
been  intended  for  the  Millennium,  or  some 
longer-lived  generation  than  ours.  I  wonder 
how  much  we  should  have  had  of  Aim,  had 
he  observed  his  own  doctrines  to  the  letter. 
Peace  be  with  you !  Remember  that  I  am 
always  and  most  truly  yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S, — I  never  heard  the  *  report' you 
mention,  nor,  I  dare  say,  many  others.  But, 
in  course,  you,  as  well  as  others,  have 
'damned  good-iiatured  friends,'  who  do 
their  duty  in  the  usual  way.  One  thing 
will  make  you  laugh.    ♦       ♦       ♦       •" 

Lcrm  171.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

'•lOarchlS.  1814. 

"  Guess  darkly,  and  you  will  seldom  err. 
At  present,  I  diall  say  no  more,  and, 
perhaps  —  but  no  matter.  I  hope  we  shall 
some  day  meet,  and  whatever  years  mav 
precede  or  succeed  it,  I  shall  mark  it  with 
the  '  white  stone'  in  my  calendar.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  shall  not  soon  be  in  your 
neighbourhood  again.  If  so,  and  I  am  alone 
(as  will  probably  be  the  case),  I  shall  in- 
vade and  carry  you  off,  and  endeavour  to 
ttone  for  sorry  fare  by  a  sincere  welcome. 
I  don't  know  the  person  absent  (barring 
'the  sect')  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see 
agam. 

••  I  have  nothingof  the  sort  vou  mention 
hut  the  &nei  (the  Weepers),  if  you  like  to 
have  them  in  the  Bag.  I  wish  to  give  them 
all  possible  circulation.  The  VauU  reflection 
is  downright  actionable,  and  to  print  it 
would  be  peril  to  the  publbher ;  but  I  think 
the  Tears  have  a  natural  right  to  be  bagged, 
and  the  editor  (whoever  he  may  be)  might 


>  Id  nsertfaig  Uufc  he  deroted  but  four  dajf  to  Uie 
compodUcMi  of  Tb*  Bride,  he  mutt  be  ondentood  to 
raier  oolj  to  the  flnt  ikMcb  of  that  poem,  — the  luc- 
cculTe  addftiona  hj  whkh  it  was  increaaed  to  lU  present 
leogth  baring  ooccqrfed,  as  we  have  leen,  a  much  longer 
ptriod.  The  Coriair,  on  the  oontrarjr,  was,  from  be- 
ghmfaig  to  end,  itmck  off  at  a  heat—  there  being  bat 
little  alteration  or  addition  afterwards,  —  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  produced  (being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
two  hundred  lines  a  day)  would  be  altogether  incredible, 
bad  we  not  his  own,  as  well  as  his  publisher's,  testimony 
to  tiie  bet.    Such  an  achierement.— taking  taito  account 


& 


supply  a  fiicetious  note  or  not,  as  he 
pleased. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  VauU  ^  has 
got  about,  — but  so  it  is.  It  is  too  farouche: 
but,  truth  to  say,  mv  satires  are  not  very 
playful.  I  have  the  plan  of  an  epistle  in  my 
head,  at  him  and  to  him ;  and,  if  they  are 
not  a  little  quieter,  I  shall  embody  it.  I 
should  say  little  or  nothing  of  mytelf.  As 
to  mirth  and  ridicule,  that  is  out  of  my 
way ;  but  I  have  a  tolerable  fund  of  stern- 
ness and  contempt,  and,  with  Juvenal  before 
me,  I  shall  perhaps  read  him  a  lecture  he 
has  not  lately  heard  in  the  Cabinet.  From 
particular  circumstances,  which  came  to  my 
knowledge  almost  by  accident,  I  could  '  tell 
him  what  he  is  —  I  know  him  well.' 

"  I  meant,  my  dear  M.,  to  write  to  you 
a  long  letter,  but  I  am  hurried,  and  time 
clips  my  inclination  down  to  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — T^nk  again  before  you  shelf  your 
poem.  There  is  a  youngster,  (older  than 
me,  by  the  by,  but  a  younger  poet,)  Mr.  G. 
Ki^ht,  with  a  volume  of  Eastern  Tales, 
written  since  his  return, — for  he  has  been 
in  the  countries.  He  sent  to  me  last  sum- 
mer, and  I  advised  him  to  write  one  in  each 
meature,  without  any  intention,  at  that  time, 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  Since  that,  from 
a  habit  of  writing  in  a  fever,  I  have  antici- 
pated him  in  the  varienr  of  measures,  but 
quite  unintentionally.  Cn  the  stories,  I  know 
nothing,  not  having  seen  them  >  ;  but  he  has 
some  lady  in  a  sack,  too,  like  The  Giaour : 
—  he  told  me  at  the  time. 

"  The  best  way  to  make  the  public  *  forcet' 
me  is  to  remind  them  of  yourself.  You 
cannot  suppose  that  /  would  ask  you  or 
advise  you  to  publish,  if  I  thought  you 
would  ftul,  I  really  have  no  literary  envy ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  a  friend's  success  ever 
sat  nearer  another  than  yours  does  to  my  best 
wishes.  It  is  for  elderly  gentlemen  to  '  bear 
no  brother  near,'  and  cannot  become  our 
disease  for  more  years  than  we  may  perhaps 
number.  I  wish  you  to  be  out  before 
Eastern  subjects  are  again  before  the 
public." 


the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  work,  —  is,  perhaps,  wholly 
without  a  parallel  in  the  histwy  of  Genius,  and  shows 
tiiat  *  ^crirejMT  posstbis,'  as  Rousseau  expresses  it.  may 
be  sometimes  a  shorter  road  to  perfecticm  than  any  that 
Art  has  erer  struck  out. 

s  Those  bitter  and  powerfbl  lines  which  he  wrote  on 
the  opening  of  the  rault  that  contained  the  remains  of 
Henry  Vlll.  and  Charles  I.    [See  Works,  p.  558.] 

>  He  was  not  yet  aware,  it  appears,  that  the  anonymous 
manuscript  sent  to  him  by  his  publisher  was  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Knight. 
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Lbttbe  172.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«•  March  12. 1814. 

"I  have  not  time  to  read  the  whole 
MS. ',  but  what  I  have  seen  seems  verv 
well  written  (both  prose  and  verse),  and, 
though  I  am  and  can  be  no  judge  (at  l^ist 
a  fair  one  on  this  subject),  containing 
nothing  which  you  ought  to  hesitate  pub- 
lishing upon  nw  account.  If  the  author  is 
not  Dr.  Busbi/  himself,  I  think  it  a  pity,  on 
his  oum  account,  that  he  should  dedicate  it 
to  his  subscribers  ;  nor  can  I  perceive  what 
Dr.  Busby  has  to  do  with  the  matter  ex- 
cept as  a  translator  of  Lucretius,  for  whose 
doctrines  he  is  surely  not  responsible.  I 
tell  you  openly,  and  really  most  sincerely, 
that,  if  published  at  all,  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  you  should  not ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  receive  it  as  the  greatest  compu- 
ment  you  could  p&y  to  your  good  opinion  of 
my  candour,  to  print  and  circulate  that  or 
any  other  work,  attacking  me  in  a  manly 
manner,  and  without  any  malicious  intention, 
from  which,  as  for  as  I  have  seen,  I  must 
exonerate  this  writer. 

"He  is  wrong  in  one  thing  —  /  am  no 
atheist ;  but  if  he  thinks  I  have  published 
principles  tending  to  such  opinions,  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  controvert  them.  Pray 
publish  it ;  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  I 
think  Uiat  I  have  prevented  you. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  the  author, 
and  tell  him  I  wish  him  success  :  his  verse 
is  very  deserving  of  it ;  and  I  shall  be  the 
last  person  to  suspect  his  motives. 

«  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — If  ^oM  do  not  publish  it,  some 
one  else  will.  You  cannot  suppose  me  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  shrink  from  discussion. 
I  repeat  once  for  all,  that  I  think  it  a  good 
poem  (as  far  as  I  have  redde) ;  and  that  is 
the  only  point  i/ou  should  consider.  How 
odd  that  eight  lines  should  have  given  birth, 
I  resJly  think,  to  eight  thousand,  including  all 
that  has  been  sjud,  and  will  be  on  the 
subject ! " 

Lbttb»  na.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  ApAl  9.  18U. 

"  All  these  news  are  very  fine ;  but  never- 
theless I  want  my  books,  if  you  can  find, 
or  cause  them  to  be  found  for  me,  —  if  only 
to  lend  them  to  Napoleon,  in  "  the  Island  of 
Elba,**  during  his  retirement.    I  also  (if 


1  The  manuicript  of  a  long  grare  laiire,  entiUed  **  Anti- 
Byron,'*  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  by  him 
forwarded  to  Lord  Byron,  with  a  reqneit^not  meant,  I 
believe,  lerlouily — that  he  would  give  hit  opinion  ai  to 
the  propriety  of  pabUthing  it. 


(•>= 


convenient,  and  you  have  no  party  with 
you,)  should  be  glad  to  speak  with  you,  for 
a  few  minutes,  this  evening,  as  I  ha^e  had 
a  letter  frt>m  Mr.  Moore,  and  wish  to  ask 
you,  as  the  best  judge,  of  the  best  time  for 
him  to  publish  the  work  he  has  composed. 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  his  success  much 
at  heart ;  not  only  because  he  is  my  fri&od, 
but  something  much  better  —  a  man  of 
great  talent,  of  which  he  is  less  sensible 
than  I  believe  any  even  of  his  enemies.  If  you 
can  so  £ax  oblige  me  as  to  step  down,  do  so ; 
and  if  you  are  otherwise  occupied,  say 
nothing  about  it.  I  shall  find  you  at  home 
in  the  course  of  next  week. 

"  P.  S.— I  see  Sotheby's  Tragedies  adver- 
tised. The  Death  of  Darnley  is  a  ^unous 
subject  —  one  of  the  best,  I  should  thmk, 
for  the  drama.  Pray  let  me  have  a  copy 
when  ready. 

**  Mrs.  Leigh  was  very  much  pleased  with 
her  books,  and  desired  me  to  thank  you ; 
she  means,  I  believe,  to  write  to  you  her 
acknowledgments." 

Letter  174.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

.     **  2.  Albany,  April  9. 1814. 

"  Viscount  Althorp  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried^, and  I  have  gotten  his  spacious  ba- 
chelor apartments  in  Albany,  to  which  you 
will,  I  hope,  address  a  speedy  answer  to 
this  mme  epistle. 

•*  I  am  but  just  returned  to  town,  fix)m 
which  you  may  infer  that  I  have  been  out 
of  it ;  and  I  have  been  boxing,  for  exercise, 
with  Jackson  for  this  last  month  daily.  I 
have  also  been  drinking,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, with  three  other  mends  at  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  fit)m  six  till  four,  yea,  imto  five  in  the 
matin.  We  clareted  and  champagned  till 
two  —  then  supped,  and  finished  with  a 
kind  of  regency  punch  composed  of  maddra,  j 
brandy,  and  green  tea,  no  recti  water  being 
admitted  therem.  There  was  a  ni^t  for 
you !  without  once  quitting  the  table,  except 
to  ambulate  home,  which  I  did  alone,  and  m 
utter  contempt  of  a  hackney-coach  and  my 
own  vis,  both  of  which  were  deemed  neces- 
sary for  our  conveyance.  And  so,  —  I  am 
very  well,  and  they  say  it  will  hurt  my  con- 
stitution. 

**  I  have  also,  more  or  less,  been  breaking 
a  few  of  the  favourite  commandments ;  but 
I  mean  to  pull  up  and  marry,  if  any  one 
will  have  me.    In  the  mean  time,  the  other 

<  [Viscount  Althorp  (now  Earl  Spencer)  married, 
14th  April,  1814,  Esther,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard 
Acklom,  Esq.,  of  WIseton  Hall,  Notts.] 
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day  I  nearly  killed  myself  with  a  collar  of 
brawn,  which  I  swallowed  for  supper,  and 
tjidigested  for  I  don't  know  how  long :  but 
f  that  is  by  the  b^.  All  this  gourmandise 
was  in  honour  ot  Lent ;  for  I  am  forbidden 
meat  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
strictly  enjoined  me  during  your  solemn  fast. 
I  have  been,  and  am,  in  very  tolerable  love ; 
but  of  that  hereafler  as  it  may  be. 

"  My  dear  Moore,  say  what  you  will  in 
your  preface ;  and  quiz  any  thmg  or  any 
body,  —  me  if  you  like  it.  Oons  I  dost  thou 
think  me  of  the  old,  or  rather  elderly,  school  ? 
If  one  can't  jest  with  one's  friends,  with 
whom '  can  we  be  fiicetious  ?  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  *  ♦,  whom  I  have  not 
seen,  being  out  of  town  when  he  called. 
He  will  be  very  correct,  smooth,  and  all 
that,  but  I  doubt  wheUier  there  will  be 
any  "grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art;'  — 
and,  whether  there  is  or  not,  how  long 
will  you  be  so  d— d  modest?  As  for 
Jeffirey,  it  b  a  very  handsome  thing  of  Iiim 
to  sp&ak  well  of  an  old  antagonist,  —  and 
what  a  mean  mind  dared  not  do.  Any  one 
will  revoke  praise ;  but  —  were  it  not  partly 
my  own  case  —  I  should  say  that  very  few 
hare  strength  of  mind  to  unsa^  their  cen- 
sure, or  fmlow  it  up  with  praise  of  other 


think  you  of  the  review  o£  Levis  f  > 
It  beats  the  Bag  and  my  hand-grenade  hol- 
low, as  an  invective,  and  hath  thrown  the 
Court  into  hysterics,  as  I  hear  from  very 
good  authority.  Have  vou  heard  from  #  ♦  *  ? 
"No  more  rhyme  for — or  rather,  yro7» 
—  me.  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  that 
stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no 
loDper.  I  have  had  my  day,  and  there's  an 
end.  The  utmost  I  expect,  or  even  wish, 
is  to  have  it  said  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  that  I  might  perhaps  have  been  a  poet, 
had  I  gone  on  and  amended.  My  ^eat 
comfort  is,  that  the  temporary  celebrity  I 
have  wrung  from  the  world  has  been  in  the 
very  teeth  of  all  opinions  and  prejudices.  I 
have  flattered  no  ruling  powers ;  I  have 
never  concealed  a  single  thought  that  tempt- 
ed me.  They  can't  say  I  have  truckled  to 
the  times,  nor  to  popidar  topics,  (as  John- 
son, or  somebody,  said  of  Cleveland,)  and 
whatever  I  have  gained  has  been  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  as  much  personal  favour  as 
possible ;  for  I  do  believe  never  was  a  bard 
more  unpopular,  quoad  homo,  than  myself. 
And    now  I  have    done  ;  —  *  ludite    nunc 

1  [**  Sourenin  et  Portraits,  par  M.  de  LeWf."  See 
Edm,  Bewhwj  vol.  xxii.  p.  3S1.] 

*  [A  critique  on  Inchlqaen*t  **  State  of  Society  in 
America,**  in  which  the  reviewer  liad  quoted  Mr.  Moore*t 
descrlptioii  of  the  dty  of  Washington  in  1806 :  — 


alios.'  Every  body  may  be  d — d,  as  they 
seem  fond  of  it,  and  resolve  to  stickle  lustily 
for  endless  brimstone. 

"Oh-— by  the  by,  I  had  nearly  forgot. 
There  is  a  long  poem,  an  *  Anti-Byron,' 
coming  out,  to  prove  that  I  have  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  overthrow,  by  rhyme,  all 
religion  and  government,  and  have  already 
made  great  progress  I  It  is  not  very  scurril- 
ous, but  senous  and  ethereal.  I  never  felt 
myself  important,  till  I  saw  and  heard  of 
my  being  such  a  little  Voltaire  as  to  induce 
such  a  production.  Murray  Would  not 
publish  it,  for  which  he  was  a  fool,  and  so  I 
told  him  ;  but  some  one  else  will,  doubtless. 
*  Something  too  much  of  this.' 

"  Your  French  scheme  is  good,  but  let  it 
be  Italian:  all  the  Angles  wul  be  at  Paris. 
Let  it  be  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence, 
Turin,  Venice,  or  Switzerland,  and  *  egad !' 
(as  Bayes  saith,)  I  wiU  connubiate  and  join 
you  ;  and  we  will  write  a  new  *  Inferno'  in 
our  Paradise.  Pray  think  of  this  —  and 
I  will  really  buy  a  wife  and  a  ring,  and  say 
the  ceremony,  and  settle  near  you  in  a 
summer-house  upon  the  Amo,  or  the  Po, 
or  the  Adriatic. 

*'Ah!  my  poor  little  pagod.  Napoleon, 
has  walked  off  his  pedestal.  He  has  abdi- 
cated, they  say.  Tnis  would  draw  molten 
brass  from  the  eyes  of  Zatanai.  What  I 
'kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's 
feet  and  dien  be  baited  by  the  rabble's 
turse!'  I  cannot  bear  such  a  crouching 
catastrophe.  I  must  stick  to  Sylla,  for  my 
modern  favourites  don't  do,  —  their  resig- 
nations are  of  a  different  kind.  All  healui 
and  prosperity,  my  dear  Moore.  Excuse 
this  lengtny  letter.    Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  The  Quarterly  quotes  you  fre- 
quently in  an  article  on  America^ ;  and 
every  body  I  know  asks  perpetually  after 
you  and  yours.  When  will  you  answer  them 
m  person?" 

He  did  not  long  persevere  in  his  resolution 
against  writing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing notes  to  his  publisher. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  AprU  10. 1814. 

"  I  have  written  an  Ode  on  the  fell  of 
Napoleon,  which,  if  you  like,  I  will  cony 
out,  and  make  you  a  present  of.  Mr. 
Merivale  has  seen  part  ot  it,  and  likes  it. 
You  may  show  it  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  print 

**  That  famed  metropolis,  where  fancy  teei 
Squares  in  morasiet,  obelisks  in  trees ; 
Which  trarelling  foois  and  gasetteers  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt,  and  heroes  yet  unborn.**] 
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j  it,  or  not,  as  you  please  —  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. It  contains  nothing  in  his  fiivour, 
and  no  allusion  whatever  to  our  own  govern- 
ment or  the  Bourbons. 

•*  Yours,  &c. 

*•  P.  S.  —  It  is  in  the  measure  of  mv 
stanzas  at  the  end  of  Childe  Harold,  which 
were  much  liked,  banning,  'And  thou  art 
dead,*  &c,  &c.  There  are  ten  stanzas  of  it 
«- ninety  lines  in  all." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•'April  11. 1814. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  letter^/  from  Mrs. 
Leigh. 

**  It  will  be  best  not  to  put  my  name  to 
our  Ode ;  but  you  may  say  as  openl;^  as  you 
like  that  it  is  mine,  and  1  can  mscribe  it  to 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  from  the  author^  which  will 
mark  it  sufficiently.  After  the  resolution  of 
not  publishing,  though  it  is  a  thing  of  little 
length  and  less  consecjuence,  it  will  be 
better  altogether  that  it  is  anonymous ;  but 
we  will  incorporate  it  in  the  first  tome  of 
ours  that  you  find  time  or  the  wish  to  pub- 
lish.   Yours  alway,  **  B. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  hope  you  got  a  note  of  alter- 
ations, sent  this  matm  ? 

**  P.  S.— Oh  my  books  I  my  books !  will 
you  never  find  my  books  ? 

**  Alter  'potent  spell*  to  *  qvickemng  spell :' 
the  first  (as  Polonius  says) '  is  a  vile  phrase,' 
and  means  nothing,  besides  being  common- 
place and  Rom-matUda-iih," 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  April  12. 1814. 

"  I  send  you  a  few  notes  and  trifling 
alterations,  and  an  additional  motto  firom 
Gibbon,  which  you  will  find  tmpikarhf  appro- 
priate, A  '  GcK>d-natured  Fnend'  tells  me 
there  b  a  most  scurrilous  attack  on  ta  in 
the  Anti-jacobin  Review,  which  you  have 
not  sent.  Send  it,  as  I  am  in  that  state  of 
languor  which  will  derive  benefit  from  getting 
into  a  passion.    Ever,  ^c.** 

1  1  had  begun  my  letter  In  the  foUowing  manner :« 
**  Hare  you  seen  the  *  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte?'  — 
I  Mttpect  It  to  be  either  Fitsgerald*t  or  Rosa  Bfatilda*i. 
Those  rapid  and  masterly  portralU  of  all  the  tyranu  that 
preceded  N^wleon  have  a  vigour  In  them  which  would 
Incline  me  to  say  that  Rosa  Matilda  Is  the  person  —but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  powerftil  grasp  of  history/* 
ftc.  Ac.  After  a  little  more  of  this  mock  parallel,  the 
letter  went  on  thus:  —  **  1  should  like  to  know  what  yew 
thinkof  the  matter?— .Some  friends  of  nUne  here  wiU 
faislst  that  it  Is  the  work  of  the  author  of  ChUde  Harold, 
^but  then  they  are  not  so  well  read  in  Fitigerald  and 


LerrcE  175.       TO  MR*  MOORE.  ( 

*' Albany,  April  20. 1814. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  to 
be  transient  from  Mavfield  so  very  soon, 
and  was  taken  in  by  the  first  part  of  your 
letter.'  Indeed,  for  aught  I  know,  you 
may  be  treating  me,  as  Slipslop  says,  with 
'  ironing*  even  now.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  tho<^t  which  had  nothing  o£humeurm 
it ;  as  I  am  apt  to  take  even  a  critic,  and 
still  more  a  friend,  at  his  word,  and  never  to 
doubt  that  I  have  been  writing  cursed  non- 
sense, if  the^  say  so.  There  was  a  mental 
reservation  m  my  pact  with  the  public^,  in 
behalf  of  anonymet ;  and,  even  nad  there 
not,  the  provocation  was  such  as  to  make  it 
physically  impossible  to  pass  over  this  dam- 
nable epoch  of  triumphant  tameness.  Tis 
a  cursed  business ;  and,  after  all,  I  shall 
think  higher  of  rhyme  and  reason,  and  very 
humbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till — Elba  be-  I  j 
comes  a  volcano,  and  sends  him  out  again.  >  I 
I  can't  think  it  all  over  yet.  | 

**My  departure  for  the  Continent  de-  : 
pends,  in  some  measure,  on  the  incontinent.  ' 
1  have  two  country  invitations  at  home,  * 
and  don't  know  what  to  say  or  do.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  have  bought  a  macaw  and  a 
parrot,  and  have  got  up  my  books  ;  and  I 
box  and  fence  daily,  and  go  out  very  little. 

**•  At  this  present  writing,  Louis  the  Gk>uty 
is  wheeling  in  triumph  into  Piccadilly,  in  i 
all  the  pomp  and  rabblement  of  royalty.    I 
had  an  offer  of  seats  to  see  them  pass  ;  but,  ! 
as  I  have  seen  a  Sultan  going  to  mosoae,  j 
and  been  at  Im  reception  of  an  ambassador,   ' 
the  Most  Christian  King  '  hath  no  attrac- 
tions for  me:' — though  in  some  coming 
year  of  the  H^;ira,  I  should  not  dislike  to 
see  the  place  where  he  had  reigned,  shortly 
after  the  second  revolution,  and  a  happy 
sovereignty  of  two  months,  the  last  six 
weeks  being  civil  war. 

**  Pray  write,  and  deem  me  ever,  &c.** 

LiTTiB  176.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••AprUai.1814. 

"  Many  thanks  with  the  letters  which  I 
return.     You  know   I  am  a  jacobin,  and 

Rosa  Matilda  as  I  am ;  and,  besldet,  they  seem  to  forget 
that  yo«  promised,  about  a  month  or  two  ago,  not  to 
write  any  more  for  years.    Seriously,'*  te.  te. 

I  quote  this  foolish  banter  merely  to  show  how  safely, 
even  on  his  most  sensitive  points,  one  might  renture  to 
jest  with  him. 

>  We  find  D*Argenson  thus  encouraging  Voltaire  to 
break  a  similar  vow :  —  "  Continue  to  write  without  fear 
for  flve-and-twenty  years  longer,  but  write  poetry,  not- 
withstanding your  oath  tn  the  prebce  to  Newton.** 

s  [Buonaparte  reached  Elba  the  4th  of  May.  1S14,  and 
escaped  firom  it  on  the  96th  of  February,  181A.] 
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could  not  wear  white,  nor  see  the  installation 
of  Louis  the  Oouty. 

"  This  is  sad  news,  and  very  hard  upon 
the  sufferers  at  any,  but  more  at  such  a  tune 
—  I  mean  the  Bayonne  sortie. 

**  You  should  urge  Moore  to  come  oui. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  want  Moreri  to  purchase  for 
good  and  all.  1  hare  a  Bayle,  but  want 
Moreri  too. 

**  P.  S.  —  Perry  hath  a  piece  of  compli- 
ment to-day;  but  I  think  the  name  might 
hare  been  as  well  omitted.  *  l*^o  matter  ; 
they  can  but  throw  the  old  story  of  incon- 
sistency in  my  teeth  —  let  them, —  I  mean, 
as  to  not  publishing.  However,  now  I  will 
keep  my  word.  Iu>thing  but  the  occasion, 
which  was  plwncaUy  irresistible,  made  me 
swerve ;  and  I  thou^t  an  anonyme  within 
my  pact  with  the  public.  It  is  the  only 
tmng  I  have  or  shall  set  about.". 

Lirm  m.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  April  S9. 1814. 

'*Let  Mr.  Giffbrd  have  the  letter  and 
return  it  at  his  leisure.  I  would  have  of- 
fered it,  had  I  thought  that  he  liked  things 
of  the  kind. 

"*  lyo  you  want  the  last  page  immediate^  f 
I  have  doubts  about  the  lines  being  worth 
printing ;  at  any  rate,  I  must  see  them  again 
and  alter  some  passages,  before  thev  fp 
forth  in  any  shape  into  the  ocean  of  cir- 
culation ;  —  a  very  conceited  phrase,  by  the 
by :  well  then  —  channel  of  publication  will 
do. 

"  •  I  am  not  i*  the  vein,*  or  I  could  knock 
off*  a  stanza  or  three  for  the  Ode,  that  might 
answer  the  purpose  better.  *     At  all  events, 

>  ["  Lord  Byron  bat  writtan  a  rtrj  beantiAil  Ode  to 
NipoteoD  BoooaiNute.  The  noble  poet  speaks  wiUi 
bwwntng  indignation  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  tyrant 
has  home  himself  in  his  (kU."~  J/.  Ckrom,} 

*  Mr.  Morraj  had  requested  of  him  te  make  some 
additions  to  the  Ode,  so  as  to  save  the  stamp  doty  im- 
posed opoo  pobUcatlons  not  exceeding  a  single  sheet ; 
and  he  afterwards  added.  In  successlre  editions,  ire  or 
ilxstansas,  the  original  number  being  but  eleren.  There 
vers  also  three  more  stansas,  which  he  nerer  printed, 
bat  which,  for  the  just  tribute  they  contain  to  Washfaig- 
ton,  are  worthy  of  being  preserred  :  — 

**  There  was  a  day — there  was  an  hour. 
While  earth  was  GauPs  «  Gaul  thine  ~ 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name 

And  gilded  thy  decline. 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time. 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

**  But  thou,  forsooth,  must  be  a  king. 
And  don  the  purple  rest, 


I  nuat  see  the  lines  again  Jtrti,  as  there  be 
two  I  have  altered  in  my  mind*s  manuscript 
already.  Has  any  one  seen  and  judged  of 
them  r  that  is  the  criterion  by  which  I  will 
abide  —  only  give  me  a  Jair  report,  and 
'  nothing  extenuate,'  as  I  will  in  that  case  do 
something  else.    Ever,  &c. 

"  I  want  Moreri,  and  an  AUtcneeui.^ 

Lirm  178.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  April  96. 1814. 
"  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  publish  no  more  of  the  Ode  se- 
parately, but  incoiporate  it  with  any  of  the 
other  things,  and  include  the  smaller  poem 
too  (in  that  case)  —  which  I  must  previously 
correct,  nevertheless.  I  can't,  for  the  h^ 
of  me,  add  a  line  worth  scribbling ;  my 
*  vein '  is  quite  eone,  and  my  present  occu- 
pations are  of  the  gymnastic  order  —  boxing 
and  fencing  —  and  my  principal  conversation 
is  with  my  macaw  and  Bayle.  I  want  my 
Moreri,  and  I  want  Athensus. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  hope  you  sent  back  that 
poetical  packet  to  the  address  which  I  for- 
warded to  you  on  Sunday :  if  not,  pray  do ; 
or  I  shall  have  the  author  screaming  after  his 
Epic." 

Lbttib  179.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Aprn  96. 1814. 

"  I  have  no  guess  at  your  author,  —  but  it 
is  a  noble  poem  9,  and  worth  a  thousand 
odes  of  anybodv's.  I  suppose  I  may  keep 
this  copy ;  —  after  reading  it,  I  really  regret 
having  written  my  own.  I  sav  tms  very 
sincerely,  albeit  unused  to  think  humbly  of 
myself. 


As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  Is  that  fiiided  garment  ?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star— the  string  ~  the  crest  > 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire  I  say. 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch  *d  away  ? 

**  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gaxing  on  the  great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes  — one — thefirst— the  last  — the  best  — 
The  dndnnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  roan  blush  there  was  but  One  I  ** 

s  A  Poem  by  Mr.  [now  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir]  Stratford 
Canning,  lUll  of  spirit  and  power,  entitled  *'  Buonaparte.'* 
In  a  subsequent  note  to  Mr.  Mumqr,  Lord  Byron  says, 
— **  I  do  not  think  less  highly  of  *  Buonaparte*  for 
knowing  the  author.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  a  man  of 
talent,  but  did  not  suspect  him  of  posseesJng  atl  Mbitfimtilff 
talents  in  such  perfection.** 
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**  I  don*t  like  the  additional  stanzas  at  all, 
and  they  had  better  be  left  out.  The  hct  is, 
I  can't  do  any  thing  I  am  asked  to  do, 
however  gladly  I  would:  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  my  interest  in  a  composition  coes  off. 
This  will  account  to  you  for  my  doing  no 
better  for  your  *  Stamp  Duty*  postscript. 

"The  S. R.  is  very  civil — but  what  do 
they  mean  by  Chflde  Harold  resembling 
Bfarmion  ?  and  the  next  two,  Giaour  and 
Bride,  not  resembling  Scott?  I  certainly 
never  intended  to  copy  him  ;  but,  if  there 
be  any  copyism,  it  must  be  in  the  two  poems, 
where  the  same  versification  is  adopted. 
However,  they  exempt  The  Corsair  firom  all 
resemblance  to  any  thing,  though  I  rather 
wonder  at  his  escape. 

^  If  ever  I  did  any  thing  original,  it  was  in 
Childe  ^uvld,  which  /prefer  to  the  other 
things  always,  after  the  first  week.  Yester- 
day I  re-rc»ui  En^ish  Bards  ;  — bating  the 
ma&ce,  it  is  the  bett,    Evei^  ficc." 

A  resolution  was,  about  this  time,  adopted 
by  bim,  which,  however  strange  and  pre- 
cipitate it  appeared,  a  knowl^lge  of  the 
previous  state  of  his  mind  may  enable  us  to 
account  for  satis&ctorily.  He  had  now, 
for  two  years,  been  drawing  upon  the  ad- 
miration of  the  public  with  a  rapidity  and 
success  which  seemed  to  defy  exhaustion, 
—  having  crowded,  indeed,  into  that  brief 
interval  the  materials  of  a  lon^  life  of  fiune. 
But  admiration  is  a  sort  of  impost  fix>m 
which  most  minds  are  but  too  willing  to 
relieve  themselves.  The  eye  grows  weary 
of  looking  up  to  the  same  object  of  wonder, 
and  begins  to  exchange,  at  last,  the  delight 
of  observing  its  elevation  for  the  less  ^ 
nerous  pleasure  of  watching  and  speculatmg 
on  its  tell.  The  reputation  of  Lord  Byron 
had  already  bc^un  to  experience  some  of 
these  consequences  of  its  own  prolonged  and 
constantly  renewed  splendour.  Even  among 
that  host  of  admirers  who  would  have  been 
the  last  to  find  fault,  there  were  some  not 


>  It  was  Um  fear  of  this  sort  of  back-water  cnrroit  to 
which  so  rapid  a  flow  of  Cune  seemed  liable,  that  led  some 
eren  of  his  warmest  admirers,  ignorant  as  they  were  yet 
ofthe  booodlessness  of  his  resources,  to  tremble  a  little 
at  the  freqoencj  of  his  appearances  before  tha  poblic. 
In  one  of  my  own  letters  to  him,  I  find  this  apprehension 
thus  expressed:—*'  Ifyoudidnotwritesowell,— as  the 
Royal  wit  obserred,  — I  should  say  you  write  too  much  ; 
at  least,  too  much  in  the  same  strain.  The  Pythagoreans, 
yoa  know,  were  of  opinioa  that  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  bear  or  heed  the  music  ofthe  hearenly  bodies  is  that 
they  are  always  sounding  in  our  ears ;  and  I  fear  that 
eren  the  Influence  of  your  song  may  be  <Uminished  by 
fidling  tqwn  the  world's  dull  ear  too  coostanUy.'* 

The  opinion,  bowerer.  which  a  great  writer  of  our  day 
(htanself  one  of  the  few  to  whom  his  remark  replies)  had 


unwilling  to  repo«e  fiiom  pniic  s  while  tbey, 
who  had  been  finom  the  first  reluctant  eulo- 
gists, took  advant^e  of  these  a|3pareBt 
symptoms  of  satiety  to  mdu!|ge  in  Uame.  < 

Tne  loud  outcry  raised,  at  the  bc;ginnli^ 
of  the  present  year,  by  his  verses  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  had  afforded  a  vent  for 
much  of  this  reserved  venom  ;  and  the  tone 
of  disparagement  in  whidi  some  of  his  assail- 
ants now  affected  to  q>eak  of  his  poetrj  was, 
however  absurd  and  contempdUe  in  itsdf^ 
predselv  that  sort  of  attack  which  was  the 
most  calculated  to  wound  his,  at  once,  proud 
and  diffident  spirit.  As  long  as  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  blackening  bis  mood  and 
social  character,  so  fiu*  fimu  oflendinc,  their 
libels  rather  fell  in  with  his  own  shadowy 
style  of  self-portraiture,  and  gratified  the 
strange  tnveited  ambition  that  poaseaaed 
him.  But  the  slightiitf  opinion  whidi  thcr 
ventured  to  express  of  his  genius,  —  secoMt- 
ed  as  it  was  by  that  inward  dissadsfiKtioo 
with  his  own  powers,  which  they  whose 
standard  of  excellence  b  highest  are  always 
the  surest  to  feel,  —  mortified  and  distuibed 
him ;  and,  being  the  first  sound  of  ill  augury 
that  had  come  across  his  tnumphal  career, 
startled  him,  as  we  have  seen,  into  serioos 
doubts  of  its  continuance. 

Had  he  been  occupying  himself^  at  the 
time,  with  any  new  task,  that  confidence  io 
his  own  energies,  which  he  never  truly  fi^ 
but  while  in  the  actual  exercise  of  uem, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  forset  these  hu- 
miliations of  the  moment  in  the  ^ow  and 
excitement  of  anticipated  success.  But  he 
had  just  pledged  hixnself  to  the  world  to  take 
a  long  farewell  of  poesy,  —  had  scaled  up 
that  only  fountain  from  which  hb  heart  ever 
drew  refi'eshment  or  strength,  —  and  thus 
was  left,  idly  and  helplessly,  to  brood  over 
the  daily  taunts  of  hb  enemies,  without  the 
power  of  avenging  himself  when  they  insuli- 
ed  hb  person,  and  but  too  much  disposed 
to  agree  with  them  when  they  made  ^gbt  of 
hb  genius.    *'  I  am  afraid,  (he  says,  in  oo- 


the  generosity,  as  well  as  sagadty,  to  prooomiea  «alUt 
point,  at  a  time  when  Lord  Byron  was  indulging  in  the 
tallest  lavishmeot  of  his  powars,  most  b*  ftganlad.  after 
all,  as  the  moat  Judicioas  and  wise :  .-**  But  they  cstar 
m  for  the  public/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  aad  gire  la. 
dillbrent  adTice  to  the  poet,  supposing  him  pnsarifd  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  his  art,  who  do  not  advise  him  to 
labour  while  the  laurel  around  hb  brows  yet  retatss  Its 
fireshness.  Sketches  from  Lord  Byron  are  Bor«  Taloalil* 
than  finished  plctum  from  others ;  oar  ara«<eat  all  sort 
that  any  labour  which  he  might  bestow  in  rvrisal  weidd 
not  rather  eUhce  then  refine  those  oatUnes  of  stiiiiag 
and  powerfU  originality  which  they  exlUblt  wh«n  ftag 
rou^  from  the  hand  of  a  master/* — BJogrm/ikteml  Jf#» 
iMOftrs,  Ay  Sn  W.  Scott.  [Hisoell.  Prose  Worts,  voL  !▼. 
p.  361.3 
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ddng  these  attacks  in  one  of  his  letters,)  what 
you  call  trash  is  plaguily  to  the  purpose,  and 
very  good  sense  into  the  bargain ;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  for  some  little  time  past,  I 
have  been  myself  much  of  the  same  opmion." 
In  this  sensitive  state  of  mind, —  which  he 
but  ill  disguised  or  relieved  by  an  exterior  of 
gay  defiance  or  philosophic  contempt,  —  we 
can  hardly  fisel  surprised  that  he  should  have, 
all  at  once,  come  to  the  resolution,  not  only 
of  persevering  in  his  determination  to  write 
no  more  in  niture,  but  of  purchasing  back 
the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  and'suppress- 
ing  every  page  and  line  he  had  ever  written. 
On  his  first  mention  of  this  design,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray naturally  doubted  as  to  its  seriousness  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  following  letter,  enclos- 
ing a  draft  for  the  amount  of  the  copyrights, 
put  his  intentions  beyond  question. 


Limx  180.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  3.  Altenx.  April  29. 1814. 
"Dear  Sir, 

**  I  enclose  a  draft  for  the  money ;  when 
paid,  send  the  copyrights.  I  release  you 
from  the  thousand  pounds  agreed  on  for 
The  Giaour  and  Bride,  and  there's  an  end. 

**  If  any  accident  occurs  to  me,  you  may 
do  then  as  you  please ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  copies  of  each  for  yourself 
omy,  I  expect  and  request  that  the  adver- 
tisements be  withdrawn,  and  the  remaining 
copies  of  ail  destroyed  ;  and  any  expense  so 
mcurred  I  will  be  glad  to  defi^y. 

**  For  all  this,  it  might  be  as  well  to  assign 
some  reason.  I  have  none  to  give,  except 
my  own  caprice,  and  I  do  not  consider  tne 
circumstance  of  consequence  enough  to  re- 
quire explanation. 

**  In  course,  I  need  hardlv  assure  you  that 
they  never  shall  be  published  with  my  consent, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  by  any  other  person 
whatsoever,  —  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  have  every  reason  so  to  be,  with  your 
conduct  in  all  transactions  between  us  as 
publisher  and  author. 

"  It  win  ^ve  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve 
your  acquamtance,  and  to  consider  you  as 
my  friend.  Believe  me  very  truly,  and  for 
much  attention, 

"  Your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 
"  Byron. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  do  not  thmk  that  I  have  over- 
drawn at  Hammersley's  ;  but  if  that  be  the 
case,  I  can  draw  for  the  superflux  on  Hoare's. 
The  draft  is  5/.  short,  but  that  I  will  make 
up.  On  payment  —  not  before  — return  the 
copyright  papers.** 


S^ 


In  such  a  conjuncture,  an  appeal  to  his 
good  nature  and  considerateness  was,  as  Mr. 
Murray  well  judged,  his  best  resource  ;  and 
the  following  prompt  reply  will  show  how 
easily,  and  at  once,  it  succeeded. 

Lkttee  181.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"May  1.1814. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Fyour  present  note  is  serious,  and  it 
really  would  be  inconvenient,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter ;  tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as 
usual :  in  that  case,  we  will  recur  to  our 
former  basis.  That  /  was  perfectly  serious^ 
in  wishins  to  suppress  all  ftiture  publication 
is  true  ;  but  certainly  not  to  interfere  with 
the  convenience  of  others,  and  more  parti- 
cularly your  own.  Some  day,  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  of  this  apparently  strange  resolu- 
tion. At  present,  it  may  be  enough  to  sa^ 
that  I  recall  it  at  your  suggestion  ;  and  as  it 
appears  to  have  annoyed  you,  I  lose  no  time 
in  saying  so. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"B." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

t 
1814. 

THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. — REAN^  SIR  GILES 

OVERREAbll. SONG,  I  SPEAK  NOT,  I  TRACE 

NOT. — SUPPER  AT  WATIER's.  —  LETTERS 

TO    MR.  MOORE. RHYMING    EPISTLE. — 

PROGRESS  OF  LARA. — HOGG,  THE  ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD. — LETTERS  TO  MR.  HOORE  AND 
MR.  MURRAY. — PUBLICATION  OF  LARA, 
IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  MR.  ROGERS's  JAC- 
QUELINE.—  SECOND  PROPOSAL  OF  MAR- 
RIAGE TO  MISS  MILBANKE. 

During  my  stay  in  town  this  year,  we  were 
almost  daily  together  ;  and  it  is  in  no  spirit 
of  flattery  to  the  dead  I  say,  that  the  more 
intimately  I  became  acquainted  with  his  dis- 

r>sition  and  character,  the  more  warmly 
felt  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  every 
thing  that  concerned  him.  l<^ot  that,  in  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  me  of  observing 
more  closely  his  defects,  I  did  not  discover 
much  to  lament,  and  not  a  little  to  condemn. 
But  there  was  still,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
even  his  worst  faults,  some  atoning  good 
quality,  which  was  always  sure,  if  brouyght 
kindly  and  with  management  into  play,  to 
neutralise  their  ill  effects.  The  verv  frank- 
ness, indeed,  with  which  he  avowed  his  errors 
seemed  to  imply  a  confidence  in  his  own 
power  of  redeeming  them, — a  consciousness 
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that  he  could  afford  to  be  sincere.  There 
was  also,  in  such  entire  unreserve,  a  pledge 
that  nothing  worse  remained  behind ;  and 
the  same  quality  that  laid  open  the  blemishes 
of  his  nature  gave  security  for  its  honesty. 
**  The  cleanness  and  purity  of  one*s  mind," 
says  Pope,  **  is  never  better  proved  than  in 
discovenng  its  own  fisuilts,  at  first  view  ;  as 
when  a  stream  shows  the  dirt  at  its  bottom, 
it  shows  also  the  transparency  of  the  water." 
Hie  theatre  was,  at  this  tmie,  his  fevour- 
ite  place  of  resort.  We  have  seen  how  en- 
thusiastically he  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Kean's  acting,  and  it  was  fire- 
quently  my  good  fortune,  during  this  season, 
I  to  share  in  Us  enjoyment  of  it, — the  orches- 
tra bdng,  more  than  once,  the  place  where, 
for  a  nearer  view  of  the  actor's  countenance, 
we  took  our  station.  For  Kean*s  benefit,  on 
the  25th  of  May,  a  large  party  had  been 
made  by  Lady  J  ♦  ♦  [Jersey  '],  to  which  we 
both  belonged ;  but  Lord  Byron  having  also 
taken  a  box  for  the  occasion,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  enjoy  the  representation  uninterrupted, 
that,  by  rather  an  unsocial  arrangement,  only 
himselt  and  I  occupied  his  box  during  the 
play,  while  every  other  in  the  house  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  nor  did  we 
join  the  remainder  of  our  firiends  till  supper. 
Between  the  two  parties,  however,  Mr.  Kean 
bad  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  want  of  ho- 
mage to  his  talents  ;  as  Lord  Jersey,  on  that 
occasion,  presented  him    with  a  hundred 

S^und  share  in  the  theatre ;  while  Lord 
yron  sent  him,  next  day,  the  sum  of  fifty 
guineas  >< ;  and,  not  long  after,  on  seeing  him 
act  some  of  his  favourite  parts,  made  him 
presents  of  a  handsome  snuff-box  '  and  a 
costly  Turkish  sword. 

Such  effect  had  the  passionate  energy  of 
Kean*s  acting  on  his  mind,  that,  once,  in 
seeing  him  play  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  was 
so  affected  as  to  be  seized  with  a  sort  of 


1  [Sarah- SophU,  daaghter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land.   She  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey  in  1804.] 

s  To  such  lengths  did  he,  at  this  time,  carry  his  enthu- 
siasm  for  Kean,  that  when  Miss  O'Neil  soon  after  ap- 
peared, and,  by  her  matchless  representation  of  feminine 
tenderness,  attracted  all  eyes  and  hearto,  he  was  not  only 
a  little  jealous  of  her  reputation,  as  interfering  with  that 
of  his  fSsTourite,  but,  in  order  to  guard  himself  against 
the  risk  of  becoming  a  conrert,  reftised  to  go  to  see  her 
act.  I  endearoured  sometimes  to  persuade  him  into 
witnessing,  at  least,  one  of  her  performances ;  but  his 
answer  was,  (punning  upon  Shakspeare*s  word,  **  una- 
nealed,*')  **  No  ~  Tro  resolred  to  continue  um-OneOed." 

To  the  great  queen  of  all  actresses,  howerer,  it  wHl  be 
seen,  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  Journals, 
he  rendered  due  justice  :..-**  Of  actors,  Codko  was  the 
roost  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatural,  Kean 
the  medium  between  the  two.  But  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
worth  them  all  put  togetber.'*~I>tftac*srf  Tkomgka, 
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convulsive  fit ;  and  we  shall  find  him,  some 
years  after,  in  Italv,  when  the  representation 
of  Alfieri*s  trage^j  of  Mirra  had  agitated 
him  in  the  same  violent  manner,  comparing 
the  two  instances  as  the  only  ones  in  his  life 
when  **  any  thing  under  r^dity  "  had  been 
able  to  move  him  so  powerfully. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  notes 
which  I  received  firom  him  during  this  visit 
to  town. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  May  4.  IS14. 
**  Last  night  we  supp'd  at  R fe*s<  board,  ftc  * 

**  I  wish  people  would  not  shirk  their 
<Bmers —  ought  it  not  to  have  been  a  din- 
ner ?  '^  —  and  that  d — d  anchovy  sandwich ! 

"  That  plaguy  voice  of  vours  made  me 
sentimental,  and  almost  fiiU  in  love  with  a 
girl  who  was  recommending  herself^  during 
your  song,  by  hating  music.  But  the  song  is 
past,  and  my  passion  can  wait,  till  the  jmoeUe 
IS  more  harmonious. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Lady  Jersey's  to-night  ? 
It  b  a  large  party,  and  you  won't  be  bored 
into  '  softening  rocks,'  and  all  that.  Othello 
is  to-morrow  and  Saturday  too.  Which 
day  shall  we  go  ?  When  shall  I  see  you  ? 
If  you  call,  let  it  be  after  three,  and  as  near 
four  as  you  please. 

"  Ever,  Ac." 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*  Miy  4. 1814. 

"  Dear  Tom, 

"  Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a  song,  and  I 
enclose  you  an  experiment,  which  has  cost 
roe  something  more  than  trouble,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  likely  to  be  worth  your  taking 
any  in  vour  proposed  setting.  7  Now,  if  it 
be  so,  throw  it  into  the  fire  without  pknue. 
"  Ever  yours, 

"  Byrok. 


3  [**  This  box,**  My*  Mr.  Proctor,  **  was  of  gold,  hariag 
a  boar.hunt  on  the  top  wrought  in  mosaic.  It  was  pi«- 
sented  to  Kean  by  Mr.  Merirale,  to  whom  the  actor's 
family  were  indebted  for  many  friendly  attentions.  The 
tragedian  took  the  boar  for  his  crest ;  not  because  of  the 
boar-hunt,  but  because  it  was  the  ensign  of  oar  third 
Richard." —  LCTeiirJErM.  toI.  U.  p.  131.] 

*  [George-Augustus-Hcnry-Anne  Parkyns,  aeeood 
Baron  RancliUlB.] 

*  An  epigram  here  followed,  which,  as  founded  on  a 
scriptural  allusion,  I  thought  it  better  to  omit. 

*  We  had  been  inrited  by  Lord  R.  to  dine  ^fler  the 
play.— an  arrangement  which,  from  its  norelty.ddtghted 
Lord  Byron  exceedingly.  The  dinner,  howerer,  after- 
wards dwindled  into  a  mere  supper,  and  this  diange  was 
long  a  subject  of  Jocular  resentment  with  him. 

'  Ihadbeggedofhimtowrlteaomethii^formetostt 
to  music. 
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SONG.  —  MISS  FOOTE.  —  KEAN'S  lAGO. 
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•  I  ipeak  not,  I  trace  not,  I  iHreatbe  not  thy  name, 
There  U  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  In  the  fame; 
But  the  tear  which  now  burns  on  mj  chedi  maj  impart 
The  deep  thoughU  that  dweU  fai  that  silence  of  heart. 

^  Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace 
Were  those  hours  ~  can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness 


We  repent— we  ah)ur»-.we  will  break  from  our  chain— 
We  will  part.— we  wiU  fly  to— unite  it  again  1 

*  Oh  f  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mhiebe  the  guilt  I 
Forgive  me,  adored  one  1  —  forsake,  if  thou  wilt ;  — 
But  the  heart  which  is  tUne  shall  expire  undebased. 
And  mam  shall  not  break  it— whaterer  tkou  may'st. 

*  And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee. 
This  soiul,  in  iu  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be ; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more 

sweet, 
With  thee  by  nqr  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our  feet. 

*  One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  lore. 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  tbe  heartleu  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign  — 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mhu." 


TO  MR.  M OOBE. 

"  Will  you  and  Rogers  come  to  my  box 
at  Coyent,  then  ?  I  shall  be  there,  and  none 
else — or  I  won't  be  there,  if  you  tufoin 
would  like  to  go  without  me.  You  will 
not  ^t  so  good  a  place  hustling  among  the 
pubhcan  boxers,  with  damnable  apprentices 
(six  feet  high)  on  a  back  row.  Will  you 
both  oblige  me  and  come,  —  or  one  —  or 
neither — or,  what  you  will  ? 

*•  P.  S.  — All'  you  wiU,  I  will  call  for  you 
at  half^mst  six,  or  any  time  of  your  own 
dial." 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  I  have  gotten  a  box  for  Othello  to- 
night, and  send  the  ticket  for  your  friends  the 
Bancliffes.  I  seriously  recommend  to  you  to 
recommend  to  them  to  go  for  half  an  hour, 
if  only  to  see  the  third  act — they  will  not 
easfly  have  another  opportunity.  We  —  at 
least,  I  —  cannot  be  there,  so  there  will  be 
no  one  in  thdr  way.  Will  you  give  or  send 
it  to  them  ?  it  will  come  with  a  better  grace 
from  you  than  me. 

**  I  am  in  no  good  plight,  but  will  dine 
at  *  *  's  with  you,  if  I  can.  There  is  music 
and  Covent^. 

••  Will  you  go,  at  all  events,  to  my  box 
there  afterwards,  to  see  a  debut  of  a  young 
16  •  in  the  •ChUd  of  Nature?'* 


1  Hiss  Foote*s  first  appearance,  which  we 
together.  [In  April,  1631,  Miss  Foote  became 
of  Harrington.] 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Sunday  pftntlnt 

"  Was  not  lago  perfection  ?  particularly 
the  last  look.  I  was  dote  to  him  (in  the 
orchestra),  and  never  saw  an  English  coun- 
tenance half  so  expressive. 

'*  I  am  acquainted  with  no  immaterial  sen- 
suality so  deughtfril  as  good  acting ;  and,  as 
it  is  fitting  there  should  be  good  plays,  now 
and  then,  besides  Shakspeare's,  1  wish  you 
or  CampbeU  would  write  one : — the  rest  of 
'  us  youth '  have  not  heart  enough. 

•*  You  were  cut  up  in  the  Champion — is 
it  not  so  ?  this  day  so  am  I  —  even  to  shock- 
ing the  editor.  The  critic  writes  well  >  and 
as,  at  present,  poesy  is  not  my  passion  pre- 
dominant, and  my  snake  of  Aaron  has  swal- 
lowed up  all  the  other  serpents,  I  don't  feel 
fractious.  I  send  you  the  paper,  which  I 
mean  to  take  in  for  tie  future.  We  go  to  M.'s 
together.  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  before, 
but  don't  let  me  bore  you,  now  nor  ever. 
•*  Ever,  as  now,  truly  and  affectionately. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*«  May  5. 1814. 

"  Do  you  go  to  the  Lady  Cahir's «  this 
even  ?  If  you  do  go  —  and  whenever  we 
are  bound  to  the  same  follies  —  let  us  em- 
bark in  the  same  '  Shippe  of  Fooles.'  I 
have  been  up  till  five,  and  up  at  nine  ;  and 
feel  heavy  with  only  winking  for  the  last 
three  or  four  nights. 

•*  1  lost  my  party  and  place  at  supper 
trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦.  I 
would  have  gone  away  altogether,  but  that 
would  have  appeareci  a  worse  affectation 
than  t'other.  You  are  of  course  engaged  to 
dinner,  or  we  may  go  quietly  together  to  my 
box  at  Covent  Garden,  and  afterwards  to 
this  assemblage.  Why  did  you  go  away  so 
soon? 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  —  Ought  not  Randiffe's  supper  to 
have  been  a  dinner  ?  Jackson  is  here,  and  I 
must  fatigue  myself  into  spirits." 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Mqr  18. 1814. 

"  Thanks  —and  punctuality.  What  has 
passed  at  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  's  House  ?  I  suppose  that 
/  am  to  know,  and  •  pars  fiii'  of  the  con- 
ference.   I  regret  that  your  •  «  «  #  s  will 


*  [Emily,  daughter  of  James  St.  John  Jeffreys,  Esq.  of 
Blarney  Castle,  co.  Cork.  In  1816.  Lord  Cahir  was  ad- 
▼anoed  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  GlengaU.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1814. 


detain  you  so  late,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
be  at  Lady  Jersey's.  I  am  going  earlier 
with  Hobhonse.  You  recollect  that  to- 
morrow we  sup  and  see  Kean. 

"  P.  S.  —  Two  to-morrow  is  the  hour  of 
pugilism." 

The  supper  to  which  he  here  looks  for- 
ward, took  place  at  Watier's,  of  which  club 
he  had  lately  become  a  member ;  *and,  as  it 
may  convey  some  idea  of  his  irregular  mode 
of  diet,  and  thus  account,  in  part,  for  the 
frequent  derangement  of  his  health,  I  shall 
here  attempt,  from  recollection,  a  description 
of  his  supper  on  this  occasion.  We  were 
to  have  been  joined  by  Lord  Ranclifie, 
who  however  did  not  arrive,  and  the  party 
accordingly  consisted  but  of  ourselves. 
Having  taken  upon  me  to  order  the  repast, 
and  knowing  that  Lord  B^on,  for  the  last 
two  days,  had  done  nothmg  towards  sus- 
tenance, beyond  eating  a  few  biscuits  and 
(to  appease  appetite)  chewing  mastic,  I  de- 
sired that  we  should  have  a  good  supply  of, 
at  least,  two  kinds  of  fish.  Sfy  companion, 
however,  confined  himself  to  lobsters,  and 
of  these  finished  two  or  three,  to  his  own 
share,  —  interposing,  sometimes,  a  small 
liqueur-glass  of  strong  white  brandy,  some- 
times a  tumbler  of  very  hot  water,  and  then 
pure  brandy  again,  to  the  amount  of  near  half 
a  dozen  small  glasses  of  the  latter,  without 
which,  alternately  with  the  hot  water,  he 
appeared  to  think  the  lobster  could  not  be 
digested.  After  this,  we  had  claret,  of  which 
having  despatched  two  bottles  between  us, 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
parted. 

As  Pope  has  thought  his  "  delicious  lob- 
ster-nights "  worth  commemorating,  these 
particiuars  of  one  in  which  Lord  Byron  was 
concerned  may  also  have  some  interest. 

Among  other  nights  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion which  I  had  the  happiness  of  passing 
with  him,  I  remember  once,  in  returning 
home  from  some  assembly  at  rather  a  late 
hour,  we  saw  lights  in  the  windows  of  his  old 
haunt  Stevens's,  in  Bond  Street,  and  agreed  to 
stop  there  and  sup.  On  entering,  we  found 
an  old  fiiend  of  nis.  Sir  Crodfrey  Webster, 
who  joined  our  party,  and  the  lobsters  and 
brandy  and  water  being  put  in  requisition, 
it  was  (as  usual  on  such  occasions)  broad 
daylight  before  we  separated. 

LSTTIR  182.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  May  28. 1814. 

"  I  must  send  you  the  Java  government 

gazette  of  July  3d,  1813,  just  sent  to  me  by 

Murray.     Only  think  of  our  (for  it  is  you 


3= 


and  I)  setting  paper  warriors  in  array  in  the 
Ladian  seas.  Does  not  this  sound  like  fame 
—  something  almost  like  posterity  f  It  is 
something  to  have  scribblers  squabbung  about 
us  5000  miles  off,  while  we  are  agreeing  so 
well  at  home.  Bring  it  with  you  in  your 
pocket ;  —  it  will  make  youlau^  as  it  hath 
me.    Ever  yours,  "B. 

"  P.  S.  —  Oh  the  anecdote !  '^    ♦  •  ♦ 

To  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  this 
letter  he  recurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Journals  which  he  kept  abroad  ;  as  thus,  in 
apassajge  of  his  "Detached  Tlioughts,*— 
where  it  will  be  perceived  that,  by  a  trying 
lapse  of  memory,  he  represents  himself  as 
having  produced  this  gazette^  for  the  first 
time,  on  our  way  to  dinner. 

"  In  the  year  1814,  as  Moore  and  I  were 
going  to  dine  with  Lord  Grey  in  Portman 
Square,  I  pulled  out  a  *  Java  Gazette*  (which 
Murray  had  sent  to  me),  in  which  there  was 
a  controversy  on  our  respective  merits  as 
poets.  It  was  amusing  enough  that  we 
should  be  proceeding  peaceably  to  the  same 
table  while  they  were  squabbling  about  us  in 
the  Indian  seas  (to  be  sure  the  paper  was 
dated  six  months  before),  and  filling  columns 
with  Batavian  criticism.  But  this  is  fiime,  I 
presume." 

The  following  poem,  written  aboot  this 
time,  and,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  recited  at  the  Caledonian  Meeting,  I 
insert  principally  on  account  of  the  warm 
feeling  whicn  it  breathes  towards  Scotland 
and  her  sons :  — 

"  Who  hath  not  gloijr'd  above  the  page  where  Faaie 
Hath  fix'd  high  Caledon't  unconquer'd  nxune ; 
The  moQQtain-land  which  spurn'd  the  Roman  diain. 
And  baffled  back  the  fiecy-cretted  Dane, 
Whose  bright  claymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame — no  tyrant  could  command. 

**  That  race  is  gone  —but  still  their  chQdren  breatlM. 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  minting  banners  shine. 
And,  England !  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free, 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  for  tame  and  thee ! 
Oh !  pass  not  by  the  Northern  Teteran's  claim. 
But  give  support— the  world  hath  gfven  him  fame ! 

"  The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cbeerly  following  where  the  mighty  led— 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod. 
To  us  bequeath —*tis  all  their  &te  allows  — 
The  sireless  oflkprlng  and  the  lonely  spouse : 
She  on  high  Ally's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaxe. 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer*s  anUcipated  woes. 
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Tb«  ble«ding  phantom  of  each  martial  fonn 
Din  in  the  doad,  or  darkling  in  the  storm  ; 
Wliile  sad,  slie  chants  the  solitary  song. 
The  s<^  laiiMnt  for  him  who  tarries  long  — 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  rainly  craTe 
The  coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brare  I 

**  'Tis  HeaTen — not  man — most  charm  away  the  woe 
Which  barstt  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow : 
Tet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  bittemess  for  one  so  dear : 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  tiiomkss  pillow  for  the  wkiow'd  head ; 
May  listen  well  her  heart's  maternal  care. 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir.** 


LBTTIRI88. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  May  31.  1814. 

'*As  I  shall  probably  not  see  you  here 
UHiay,  I  write  to  request  that,  if  not  mcon- 
▼enient  to  yourself,  you  will  stay  in  town 
tin  Sunday;  if  not  to  gratify  me^  yet  to 
please  a  great  many  others,  who  will  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  you.  As  for  myself,  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  wish  you  would  either  remain 
a  long  time  with  us,  or  not  come  at  all ;  for 
these  snatches  of  society  make  the  subse- 
qaent  separations  bitterer  than  ever. 

**  I  beueve  you  think  that  I  have  not  been 
quite  fiur  with  that  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
beauty,  Sec,  with  whom  vou  would  wimncly 
have  united  me.  But  if  you  consider  whi^ 
her  sister  said  on  the  subject,  you  will  less 
wonder  that  my  pride  should  have  taken 
the  alarm ;  particularly  as  nothing  but  the 
every-day  flutadon  of  cvery-day  people  ever 
occtured  between  your  heroine  and  mjrselE 
Had  Lady  ♦  ♦  appeared  to  wish  it — or  even 
not  to  op|)Ose  it — I  would  have  gone  on,  and 
veiT  possibly  married  (that  is,  if  the  other 
had  been  equally  accordant)  with  the  same 
iodifierence  which  has  frozen  over  the '  Black 
Sea'  of  almost  all  my  passions.  It  is  that 
very  indifference  whicn  makes  me  so  un- 
certain and  apparently  capricious.  It  is  not 
eagerness  of  new  pursuits,  but  that  nothing 
impresses  me  sufficiently  to^ ;  neither  do  I 


1  In  a  few  days  after  this,  he  sent  me  a  long  rhyming 
epistle  Aill  of  Jokes  and  pleasantries  upon  erery  tiling  and 
erery  one  around  him,  of  whkh  the  following  are  the 
only  parts  prodocOde :  — 

"  *  What  say  /f —not  a  syUable  ftirtlier  in  prose ; 
I'm  your  man  *  of  all  measures,*  dear  Tom,  —  so,  here 

goes! 
Here  goes,  for  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 

flood. 
We  are  smother'd,  at  least.  In  respectable  mud. 
Where  the  dfrers  of  bathos  liedrown'd  in  a  heap. 
And  Soothey's  last  psean  has  pHlow'd  his  sleep  ;  — 
That  *  felo  de  se*  who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey, 
Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea. 
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fed  dis^ted,  but  simply  indifferent  to  almost 
all  excitements.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
obstacles,  the  slightest  even,  stop  me.  This 
can  hardly  be  thmdity,  for  I  have  done  some 
impudent  things  too,  in  my  time ;  and  in 
ahnost  all  cases,  opposition  is  a  stimulus. 
In  mine,  it  is  not ;  if  a  straw  were  in  my 
way,  I  could  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 

^  I  have  sent  this  long  tirade,  because  I 
would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  have 
been  trifimg  desi^edly  with  you  or  others. 
If  you  think  so,  m  the  name  of  St.  Hubert 
(the  patron  of  antlers  and  hunters)  let  me  be 
married  out  of  hand  —  I  don't  care  to  whom, 
so  it  amuses  any  body  else,  and  don't  inter- 
fere ¥dth  me  much  in  the  day  time. 

"Ever.  Ac." 


LrmmlSi. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"  June  14. 18U. 

"  I  could  be  very  sentimental  now,  but  I 
won't.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  been  all 
my  life  trying  to  harden  my  heart,  and  have 
not  yet  quite  succeeded  —  though  there  are 
great  hopes  —  and  you  do  not  know  how  it 
sunk  with  your  departure.  What  adds  to 
my  regret  is  haviijg  seen  so  little  of  you 
during  your  stay  m  this  crowded  desert, 
where  one  ought  to  be  able  to  bear  thirst 
like  a  camel,  —  the  springs  are  so  few,  and 
most  of  them  so  muday. 

"  The  newspapers  wHi  tell  you  all  that  is 
to  be  told  of  emperors,  &c. »  They  have 
dmed,  and  supped,  and  shown  their  flat 
faces  in  all  thoroughfares,  and  several  saloons. 
Their  uniforms  are  very  becoming,  but  rather 
short  in  the  skirts ;  and  their  conversation 
is  a  catechism,  for  which  and  the  answers  I 
refer  you  to  those  who  have  heard  it. 

"  1  think  of  leaving  town  for  Newstead 
soon.  If  so,  I  shall  not  be  remote  from 
your  recess,  and  Sunless  Mrs.  M.  detains 
you  at  home  over  tne  caudle-cup  and  a  new 
cradle)  we  will  meet.    You  shall  come  to 


Smging  *  Glory  to  God '  in  a  spick-and«span  stanza, 
The  like  (siiure  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked)  never 
man  saw. 
*  The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  ftisses. 
The  ftees,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes  — 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Hetman^. 
And  what  dltpnity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the  great  man. 
I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party,  — 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanour  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  ve  are  used  to  quite  diflferent  graces, 
******* 
The  Csar*s  look,  I  own,  was  much  brighter  and  brisker, 
But  then  he  Is  sadly  deficient  hi  whisker ; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey> 
mere  breeches  whisk'd  round  in  a  waits  with  the  J  *  *, 
Who,  loTely  as  erer,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  mi^esty's  presence  as  those  she  inrited." 
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me,  or  I  to  you,  as  you  like  it ;  — but  iwet 
we  will.  An  invitation  from  Aston  has 
reached  me,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go. 
I  have  also  heard  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  —  1  should  like  to 
see  her  again,  for  I  have  not  met  her  for 
years ;  and  though  *  the  light  that  ne'er  can 
shine  again*  is  set,  I  do  not  know  that  *one 
dear  smile  like  those  of  old'  might  not 
make  me  for  a  moment  forget  the  '  diilness' 
of 'life*s  stream.* 

•*  I  am  going  to  R  *  **s  to-night  —-to  one 
of  those  suppers  which '  ought  to  be  dinners. ' 
I  have  hardly  seen  her,  and  never  him,  since 
you  set  out.  I  told  you,  you  were  the  last 
unk  of  that  chain.  As  for  *  *,  we  have  not 
syllabled  one  another*s  names  since.  The 
post  will  not  permit  me  to  continue  my 
scrawl.    More  anon. 

••  Ever,  dear  Moore,  &c. 

•*  P.  S.  —  Keep  the  Journal*  ;  I  care  not 
what  becomes  of  it ;  and  if  it  has  amused 
you,  I  am  elad  that  1  kept  it  '  Lara*  is 
finished,  and  I  am  copying  nim  for  my  third 
vol.,  now  collecting ; — but  no  $eparate  pub- 
lication.** 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  June  14. 1814. 
'*  I  return  your  packet  of  this  morning. 
Have  you  heard  that  Bertrand  has  returned 
to  Paris  with  the  account  of  Kapoleon*s 
having  lost  his  senses  ?  It  is  a  report ;  but, 
if  true,  I  must,  like  Mr.  Fitzeerald  and 
Jeremiah  (of  lamentable  memory  j,  lay  claim 
to  prophecy  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  s^ym^  that 
he  ou^hi  to  go  out  of  his  senses,  m  the 
penultimate  stanza  of  a  certain  Ode  ^ — the 
which^  having  been  pronounced  nontense  by 
several  profound  cndcs,  has  a  still  fiirther 
pretension,  by  its  unintelligibility,  to  inspir- 
ation. "  Ever,  &c 

Lbttbr  185.  TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

«  JuiVB  9,  1814. 

*'  I  am  always  obliged  to  trouble  you  with 
my  awkwardnesses,  and  now  I  have  a  fresh 
one.  Mr.  W.  >  called  on  me  several  times, 
and  I  have  missed  the  honour  of  making  his 
acquaintance,  which  I  regret,  but  which  you, 
who  know  my  desultory  and  uncertain  habits, 
will  not  wonder  at,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
attribute  to  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  offend  a 
person  who  has  shown  me  much  kindness, 

*  The  Joonul  flroro  which  I  baTe  giren  extracts  in  tlie 
preoedinfiMiget. 

*  [**  Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone. 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth — 
So  long  obey'd—  so  litUe  worth ! "  Workt^  p.  468.] 


©= 


and  possesses  character  and  talents  entitled 
to  general  respect.  My  morning  are  late, 
and  passed  in  fencing  and  boxing,  and  a 
variety  of  most  unpoetical  exercises,  verj 
wholesome,  &c.,  but  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  m^  friends,  whom  I  am  obliged 
to  exclude  during  their  operation.  I  never 
go  out  till  the  evening,  and  I  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  Mr.  W.  at  Lord 
Lansdowne*s  or  Lord  Jersey^s,  where  I  had 
hoped  to  pay  him  my  respects. 

**  I  would  have  written  to  him,  but  a  few 
words  fi*om  you  will  go  further  than  all  the 
apologetical  sesquipedalities  I  could  muster 
on  the  occasion.  It  is  only  to  sav  that, 
without  intending  it,  I  contrive  to  behave 
very  ill  to  every  body,  and  am  very  sorry 
for  It. 

"  Ever,  dear  R.,  &c'* 

The  following  undated  notes  to  Mr.  Rogers 
must  have  been  written  about  the  same 
time :  — 

**  Sunday. 

"  Your  non-attendance  at  Corinne*s]s  very 
a  propot,  as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  aendinf 
you  an  excuse.  I  do  not  feel  wdl  eoou^ 
to  go  there  thb  evening,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  despatch  an  apology.  I  believe  I 
need  not  adcl  one  for  not  accepting  Mr. 
Sheridan*3  invitation  on  Wednesday,  which 
I  fancy  both  you  and  I  understood  in  the 
same  sense :  —  with  him  the  saying  of 
Mirabeau,  that  '  words  are  thmgt,'  is  not  to 
be  taken  literally. 

"Ever,  &cr 

**  I  will  call  for  you  at  a  (raarter  before 
seven,  if  that  will  suit  you.  I  return  you 
Sir  Proteus  *,  and  shall  merely  add  in  return, 
as  Johnson  said  of,  and  to,  somebody  or 
other,  •  Are  we  alive  afUr  all  this  censure?' 
"Believe  me,  &c." 

••Tuesday. 

"  Sheridan  was  yesterday,  at  first,  too 
sober  to  remember  your  invitation,  but  in 
the  dregs  of  the  third  bottle  he  fished  up  his 
memory.  The  Stael  out-talked  Whitbread, 
was  mmed  by  Sheridan,  confounded  Sir 
Humphry,  and  utterly  perplexed  your  slave. 
The  rest  (great  names  m  the  red  book. 


s  [The  Rer.  Francis  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Wrang- 
ham,  author  of  **Sermons,  Practical  and  Oocasioiial,** 
♦•Poems."  the  ** British  Plutarch,"  the  ••Lyrics  of 
Horace  translated,"  Sec  fte.3 

«  A  satirical  pamphlet,  in  which  all  the  writers  of  the 
day  were  attacked.  [EnUtled,  ••  Sir  Proteus  x  a  Satirical 
Ballad,  by  P.  M.  O'Donovan,  Esq."] 
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neverthdess,)  were  mere  s^ments  of  tue 
circle.    Ma'mselle  danced  a  Kuss  saraband 
with  great  yiffour,  grace,  and  expression. 
^  "Ever,&c." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  June  21. 1814. 

•*  I  suppose  *  Lara*  is  gone  to  the  devil,  — 
which  is  no  great  matter,  only  let  me  know, 
that  I  may  be  saved  the  trouble  of  copying 
the  rest,  and  put  the  first  part  into  the  fire. 
I  really  have  no  anxiety  about  it,  and  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  be  saved  the  copying,  which 
goes  on  very  slowly,  and  may  prove  to  you 
that  you  may  tpeak  out  —  or  I  should  be 
less  sluggish.  "Yours,  &c.'* 

LiTTBE  18&  TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

*•  June  27. 1814. 

"  You  could  not  have  made  me  a  more 

I  acceptable  present  than  Jacqueline,  —  she 

is  all  grace  and  softness,  and  poetry  ;  there 

is  so  much  of  the  last,  that  we  do  not  feel 

the  want  of  story,  which  is  simple,  yet 

enough,    I  wonder  that  you  do  not  oflener 

unboid  to  more  of  the  same  kind.    I  have 

some  sympathy  with  the  s<ficr  affections, 

I  though  very  little  in  my  way,  and  no  one 

I:  can  depict  them  so  truly  and  successfully  as 

I   Toursetf.    I  have  half  a  mind  to  pay  you  in 

I  kind,  or  rather    unkind,  for  I  have  just 

'sapped  fiiU  of  horror'  in  two  cantos  of 

!   darkness  and  dismay. 

**  Do  jrou  go  to  Lord  Essex's  to-night  ? 
if  so,  will  you  let  me  call  for  you  at  your 
own  hour?  I  dined  with  Holland-house 
yesterday  at  Lord  Cowper's  ;  my  Lady  very 
gracious,  which  she  can  be  more  than  any 
one  when  she  likes.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see 
them  agun,  for  I  can't  forget  that  they  have 
been  very  kind  to  me. 

"Ever  yours  most  truly, 

"Bn. 

**  P.  S. — Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility 
of  making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel 
disposed  to  do  any*thing  reasonable  or 
mnreasonable  to  effect  it  ?  I  would  before, 
but  for  the  'Courier,'  and  the  possible  mis- 
constmctions  at  such  a  time.  Perpend, 
pronounce." 

On  my  return  to  London,  for  a  short 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  I  found  his 
poem  of  *  Lara,*  which  he  had  begun  at 
the  ktter  end  of  May,  m  the  hands  of  the 


'  He  alludes  to  an  action  for  piracy  brought  by  Mr. 
Power  (the  pnbUsher  of  my  muftcal  works),  to  the  trial 
of  which  I  had  been  tmunoood  as  a  wltneM. 


printap,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
He  had,  before  I  \&i  town,  repeated  to  me, 
as  we  were  on  our  way  to  some  evening 
party,  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty 
lines  of  the  poem,  whidi  he  had  written  the 
day  before, — at  the  same  time  giving  me  a 
general  sketch  of  the  characters  and  the 
story. 

His  short  notes  to  Mr.  Murray,  during 
the  printing  of  this  work,  are  of  the  same 
impatient  and  whimsical  character  as  those, 
of  which  I  have  already  given  specimens, 
in  my  account  of  his  precemng  publications : 
but,  as  matter  of  more  interest  now  presses 
upon  us,  I  shall  forbear  firom  transcribing 
them  at  length.  In  one  of  them  he  says,  "I 
have  just  corrected  some  of  the  most 
horrible  blunders  that  ever  crept  into  a 
proof:" — in  another,  "I  hope  the  next 
proof  will  be  better ;  this  was  one  which 
would  have  consoled  Job,  if  it  had  been  of 
his  ' enemv's  book :'"  —  a  third  contains 
only  the  following  words :  "  Dear  sir,  you 
demanded  more  battie — there  it  is.  Yours, 
ficc." 

The  two  letters  that  immediately  follow 
were  addressed  to  me,  at  this  time,  in 
town. 


LBTTBR187. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"  July  8. 1814. 

"  I  returned  to  town  last  night,  and  had 
some  hopes  of  seeine  vou  to-day,  and  would 
have  called,  —  but  I  nave  been  (though  in 
exceeding  distempered  ^ood  health)  a  little 
head-achy  with  free  living,  as  it  is  called, 
and  am  now  at  the  freezing  point  of  return- 
ing soberness.  Of  course,  I  should  be  sorry 
that  our  parallel  lines  did  not  deviate  into 
intersection  before  you  return  to  the  coun- 
tr}', — afler  that  same  nonsuit',  whereof  the 
papers  have  told  us,  —  but,  as  you  must  be 
much  occupied,  I  won't  be  afA'ontcd,  should 
your  time  and  business  militate  against  our 
meeting. 

"  Rc^rs  and  I  have  almost  coalesced  into 
a  joint  invasion  of  the  public.  Whether  it 
will  take  place  or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know, 
and  I  am  afraid  Jacqueline  (which  is  very 
beautiful)  will  be  in  bad  company.  *  But  in 
this  case,  the  lady  will  not  be  the  sufferer. 

"  I  am  goine  to  the  sea,  and  then  to 
Scotland  ;  and  I  have  been  doing  nothing, 
—  that  is,  no  good,  —  and  am  very  truly,  Ac." 


*  Lord  Byron  afterward*  proposed  that  I  should  make 
a  third  In  this  publicatioii ;  but  the  honour  was  a  perilous 
one,  and  I  begged  leate  to  decline  it. 
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Lbttbr  188. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"  I  suppose,  by  your  non-€4)pearance,  that 
the  philosophy  of  my  note,  and  the  previous 
silence  of  the  writer,  have  put  or  kept  you 
in  hwneur.  Never  mind — it  is  nardly 
worth  while. 

"  This  day  have  I  received  information 
from  my  man  of  law  of  the  non  —  and 
never  likely  to  be  —  performance  of  pur- 
chase by  Mr.  Claugbton,  pf  tmpecuniary 
memory.  He  don't  know  what  to  do,  or 
when  to  pay ;  and  so  aH  my  |jppes  and 
worldly  projects  and  prospects  are  gone  to 
the  deviL  He  (the  .purchaser,  an4  thp  devil 
too,  for  aught  I  eve),  and  I,  and  my  legal 
advisers,  are  to  meet  .to-morrow,  the  ^aid 
purchaser  having  first  t^en  special  care  to 
inquire  •  whethier,  Lwouid  meet  him  with 
temper  ? '  —  Certamly.  The  question  is 
this  —  I  shall  either  have  the  estate  back, 
which  is  as  good  as -ruin,  pr  Ish^lg*  on 
with  him  dawdling,  yrhich  i^  rattier  wor^e. 
I  have  brought  my.  pigs  to  a  Mussuhiian 
market.  If  I  tad  but  a  wife  now,  and 
children,  of  whose  paternity  I  entertained 
doubts,  I  should  be  nappy,  or  ra^er  ibrtu- 
nate,  as  Candide  or  Scafinentado.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  don't  come  and  see  me, 
I  shall  think  that  Sam.'s  bank  is  broke  too.; 
and  that  you,  having  assets  there,  are  de- 
spairing of  more  than  a  piastre  in  the  pound 
for  your  dividend.    Ever,  &c." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  July  18.  1814. 

"  You  shall  have  one  of  the  pictures.  I 
wish  you  to  send  the  proof  of  *  Lara*  to  Mr. 
Moore,  33.  Bury  Street,  to-mghf,  as  he  leaves 
town  to-morrow,  and  wishes  to  see  it  before 
he  goes* ;  and  I  am  also  willing  to  have 
the  benefit  of  bi»  remarks.    YoiIfs,  ^c." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY.. 

•*Joly  18.1814. 

•*  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  even  to  re- 
pletion  with  our  northern  firiends*,  and  I 
won't  deprive  you  longer  of  what  I  think 
will  give  you  pleasure ;  for  my  own  part, 
my  modesty,  or  my  vanity,  must  be  silent. 

«P.  S. — If  you  could  spare  it  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening,  I  wish  you  to  send  it 
up  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  your  neighbour,  at  the 
London  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street." 


t  In  a  note  which  I  wrote  to  him,  before  starting,  next 
day,  I  find  the  following :  —  **  I  got  Lara  at  three  o'clock 
this  morning  ~  read  him  before  I  slept,  and  was  enrap- 
tured.   I  take  the  proofs  with  mf." 

s  He  here  refers  to  an  arttde  in  No.  45.  of  the  Edhi- 


**  July  23. 1814. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  prints  is  by 
no  means  approved  of  by  those  who  have 
seen  it,  who  are  pretty  conversant  with  the 
original,  as  well  as  the  picture  from  whence 
it  is  taken.  I  rather  suspect  that  it  is  from 
the  copy,  and  not  the  exhibited  portrait,  and 
in  this  dilemma  would  recommend  a  sus- 
pension, if  not  an  abandonment,  of  the  pre' 
fixion  to  the  volumes  which  you  purpose  in- 
flicting upon  the  public. 

"Wifh  regard  to  Lara,  don't  be  in  any 
hurry.  *  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on 
the  subject,  nor  know  what  to  think  or  do 
till  I  hear  from  you ;  and  Mr.  Moore  ap-  I 
peared  to  me  in  a  similar  state  oi  indeter- 
mination.  I  do  not  know  that  it  may  not 
be  better'  td*  reserve  it  for  the  entire  pub- 
lication you  proposed,  dndrBOt' adventure  in 
hardy  -^mgleness, .  or  eren  .backed  by  the 
fairy  Jacqueline.  X  hay6  be^n  seized  with 
all  kinds  of  doubts,.  &c.  ,8u:.  since  I  left 
London.  l 

**  Pray,  let  me  bear  from  yoH«  and  believe 
me,  &C.''  . 


I 
0= 


Letteb  I 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


Letter  190. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  July  a*.  1814- 

**  The'minority  must,  in  this  case,  carry  it, 
so  prav  let  it  ^be*  so,  for  I  d6n^  care  six- 
pence for  any  of  the  opinions  you  mention, 
on  such  a  subject:  and  P#«  [Phillips] 
must  be  a  dunce  to  agree  with  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  objection  at  all ; 
but  Mrs.  Leigh  and  my  cousin  must  be  bet- 
ter judges  of  the  Hkenesd  dian  others;  and 
they  hate  it';  and  so  I  won't  have  it  at 
al).  ■   .       •  .  .  - 

**  Mr,  Hobhouse  is  right  as  for  his  con- 
clusion: but  T  denyl  die  premises.  The 
name  only  is  Spanish*  ;  the  country  is  not 
Spain,  i)ut  the  Morea 

"  Waverley  isthe  best  and  most  interesting 
novel  I  have  redde  since — I  don^t  know 
when.  I  like  it  as  much  as  I  hate '  Patron- 
age,* and  the  *  Wanderer,'  and  *  O'DonnelV 
and  all  the  feminine  trash  of  the  last  four 
months.  Besides,  it  is  all  easy  to  me,  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  Scotland  so  much 
(though  then  young  enough  too),  and  (eel 
at  home  with  the  people,  Lowland  and 
Gael. 


burgh  Review,  just  then  published,  on  The  Corsair  and 
Bride  of  Abydos. 

s  An  engrating  by  Agar  from  Fhlllipc's  portrait  of  hin. 

*  Alluding  to  Lara. 
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*'  A  note  will  correct  what  Mr.  Hobhouse 
thinks  an  error  (about  the  feudal  system  in 
Spain);  —  it  is  not  Spain.  If  he  ynta  a 
few  words  of  prose  any  where,  it  will  set 
all  right. 

**  I  have  been  ordered  to  town  to  vote. 
I  shall  disobey.  There  is  no  good  in  so 
much  prating;  since  '  certain  issues  strokes 
should  arbitrate.'  If  you  have  any  thing  to 
say,  let  me  hear  from  you. 

"Yours,  &cr 


LrmBl91. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Augtut  3. 1814. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  little  extraordinary  that 
you  have  not  sent  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as 
I  requested,  and  hoped  it  would  not  require 
a  note  a  day  to  remind  you.  I  see  advcf' 
titemenlt  of  Lara  and  Jacqueline ;  pray,  whyf 
when  I  requested  you  to  postpone  publica- 
tion till  my  return  to  town. 

**  I  have  a  most  amusing  epistle  from  the 
Ettrick  bard  —  Hogg;  in  which,  speaking 
of  his  bookseller,  whom  he  denominates  the 
'shabbiest'  of  the  trade  for  not  *  lifting  his 
bills,'  he  adds,  in  so  many  words,  *  G — d 
d — n  him  and  them  both. '  This  is  a  pretty 
prdude  to  asking  you  to  adopt  him  (the 
said  Hogg) ;  but  this  he  wishes  ;  and  if  you 
please,  you  and  I  will  talk  it  over.  He  has 
a  poem  ready  for  the  press  (and  your  bills 
too,  if  *  ^able'),  and  bestows  some  bene- 
dictions on  Mr.  Moore  for  his  abduction  of 
Lara  from  the  forthcoming  Miscellany.  ^ 

"  P.  8.  —  Sincerely,  I  think  Mr.  Ho^ 
would  suit  you  very  well ;  and  surely  he  is 
a  man  of  great  powers,  and  deservwg  of 
encouragement.  I  must  knock  out  a  Tale 
for  him,  and  you  should  at  all  events  con- 
sider before  you  reject  his  suit.  Scott  is 
ffone  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  and 
Hogg  says  that,  during  the  said  gale, '  he  is 
sure  that  Scott  is  not  quite  at  his  ease,  to 
say  the  best  of  it. '  Ah  1  I  wish  these  home- 
kesping  bards  could  taste  a  Mediterranean 
white  squall,  or '  the  Gut'  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
or  even  the  *Bay  of  Biscay'  with  no  wind 
at  all." 


LciTcm  192. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  Hastings,  Augxut  3. 1814. 

"  Bv  the  time  this  reaches  your  dwelling, 
I  shall  (God  wot)  be  in  town  again  pro- 
bably.   I  have  been  here  renewing  my  ac- 


1  Mr.  Hogg  had  been  led  to  hope  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  this  poem  in  a  MisceUany  which  he  had 
at  this  tfane  some  thooghts  of  publishing  ;  and  whaterer 
adrice  I  may  hare  giren  against  such  a  mode  of  disposing 


guaintance  with  my  old  friend  Ocean ;  and 
I  find  his  bosom  as  pleasant  a  pillow  for  an 
hour  in  the  morning  as  his  daughters  of  Pa- 
phos  could  be  in  the  twilight.  I  have  been 
swimming  and  eating  turbot,  and  smuggling 
neat  brandies  and  silk  handkerchiefr,  —  and 
listening  to  my  friend  Hod^n's  raptures 
about  a  pretty  wife^lect  of  his, — and  walk- 
ing on  cli£&,  and  tumbling  down  hills,  and 
making  the  most  of  the  '  dolce  far-niente' 
for  the  last  fortnight.  I  met  a  son  of  Lord 
Erskine's,  who  says  he  has  been  married  a 
year,  and  is  the  *  happiest  of  men ; '  and  I 
nave  met  the  aforesaid  H.,  who  is  also  the 
*  happiest  of  men ;'  so,  it  is  worth  while 
bein^  here,  if  only  to  witness  the  superlative 
felicity  of  these  foxes,  who  have  cut  off 
their  tails,  and  would  persuade  the  rest  to 
part  with  their  brushes  to  keep  them  in 
countenance. 

**  It  rejoiceth  me  that  you  like  '  Lara.' 
Jeffrey  is  out  with  his  45th  Number,  which 
I  suppose  you  have  got.  He  is  only  too 
kind  to  me,  in  my  share  of  it,  and  I  be^  to 
fancy  mysdf  a  golden  pheasant,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  plumage  wherewith  ne  hath 
bedecked  me.  But  then,  *  surgit  amari,'  &c. 
—  the  gentlemen  of  the  Champion,  and 
Perry,  have  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of 
the  condolatory  address  to  Lady  Jersey  on 
the  picture-abduction  by  our  Regent,  and 
have  published  them — with  my  name,  too, 
smack  —  without  even  askmg  leave,  or  in- 

n*  'ng  whether  or  no !  D — n  their  impu- 
e,  and  d — n  every  thing.  It  has  put 
me  out  of  patience,  and  so,  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it. 

'*  You  shall  have  Lara  and  Jacque  (both 
with  some  additions)  when  out ;  but  I  am 
still  demurring  and  delaying,  and  in  a  fuss, 
and  so  is  Ro^rs  in  his  way. 

"  Newstead  is  to  be  mine  again.  Clau£;h- 
ton  forfeits  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ; 
but  that  don't  prevent  me  from  bemg  very 
prettily  ruined.  I  mean  to  bury  myself 
there — and  let  my  beard  grow — and  hate 
you  all. 

*'  Oh !  I  have  had  the  most  amusing 
letter  from  Hogg,  the  Ettick  minstrel  and 
shepherd.  He  wants  me  to  recommend  him 
to  Murray ;  and,  speaking  of  his  present 
bookseller,  whose  *  bills'  are  never  *  lifted,' 
he  adds,  totidem  verbis,  *  God  d — n  him  and 
them  both.'  I  laughed,  and  so  would  you 
too,  at  the  way  in  which  this  execration  is 
introduced.    Ine  said  Hogg  is  a  strange 


of  the  ivork  arose  certainly  not  from  any  ill  wfll  to  this  In- 
genious and  remarkable  man,  but  from  a  consideration 
of  what  I  thought  most  advantageous  to  the  fame  of  Lord 
Byron. 
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being,  but  of  great,  thou^  uncoath,  powers. 
I  think  yery  highly  of  him,  as  a  ooet ;  but 
he,  and  half  of  these  Scotch  and  Lake  trou- 
badours, are  spoilt  by  living  in  little  circles 
and  petty  societies.  London  and  the  world 
is  the  only  place  to  take  the  conceit  out  of 
a  man — in  the  milling  phrase.  Scott,  he 
says,  is  gone  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of 
wind  ; — during  which  wind,  he  affirms,  the 
said  Scott,  *  he  is  sure,  is  not  at  his  ease,  — 
to  say  the  best  of  it.'  Lord,  Lord,  if  these 
home-keeping  minstrds  had  crossed  your 
Atlantic  or  my  Mediterranean,  and  tasted 
a  little  open  boating  in  a  white  squall — or 
a  gale  in  'the  Gut'  —  or  the  'Bay  of  Bis- 
cay,' with  no  gale  at  all — how  it  would 
enliven  and  introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the 
sensations!  —  to  say  nothing  of  an  illicit 
amour  or  two  upon  shore,  m  the  way  of 
essay  upon  the  Passions,  be^^nning  with 
simple  adultery,  and  compounding  it  as  they 
went  along. 

"  I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Murray, 
— by  the  way,  you  had  addressed  it  to 
MiUer,  Pray  write  to  me,  and  say  what 
art  thou  doing?  'Not finished!'  —  Oons! 
how  is  thb  ? — these '  flaws  and  starts '  must 
be  *  authorised  by  your  grandam,'  and  are 
unbecoming  of  any  other  author.  I  was 
3orry  to  hear  of  your  discrepancy  with  the 
*  *  8,  or  rather  your  abjuration  of  agreement. 
I  don't  want  to  be  impertinent,  or  buffoon 
on  a  serious  subject,  and  am  therefore  at  a 
loss  what  to  sav. 

"  I  hope  notning  will  induce  you  to  abate 
from  the  proper  price  of  your  poem,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  terknuly  and  not  whtningit/ 
(for  that  is  not  my  way— ^ at  least,  it  used 
not  to  be)  neither  hopes,  nor  prospects, 
and  scarcely  even  wishes.  I  am,  in  some 
respects,  happy,  but  not  in  a  manner  that 
can  or  ought  to  last, — but  enough  of  that. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  I  feel  quite  enervated  and 
indifferent.  I  really  do  not  know,  if  Ju- 
piter were  to  offer  me  my  choice  of  the 
contents  of  hb  benevolent  cask,  what  I 
would  pick  out  of  it.  If  I  was  born,  as  the 
nurses  say,  with  a  *  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,' 
it  has  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  spoiled  my 

{)alate,  so  that  notning  put  into  it  is  swal- 
owed  with  much  reUsn,  —  unless  it  be 
cayenne.  However,  I  have  grievances  enough 
to*  occupy  me  that  way  too ; — but  for  fear 
of  adding  to  yours  by  this  pestilent  long 
diatribe,  I  postpone  the  reading  of  them, 
fine  die, 

"  Ever,  dear  M.,  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Don't  forget  my  godson.  You 
could  not  have  fixed  on  a  fitter  porter  for 


his  sins  than  me,  being  used  to  carry  double 
without  inconveoience." 


LrrmlSI. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


*«  Augnst  4. 1814. 

"  Not  having  recdved  the  sliditest  answer 
to  my  last  three  letters,  nor  the  book  (the 
last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review)  which 
they  requested,  I  presume  that  you  were 
the  unfortunate  person  who  perished  in  the 
pagoda  on  Monday  last,  and  address  this 
raUier  to  your  executors  than  yourself,  re- 
gretting that  you  should  have  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  the  sole  victim  on  that  joyous 
occasion. 

**  I  beg  leave,  then,  to  inform  these  gen- 
tlemen (whoever  they  may  be)  that  I  am  a 
little  surprised  at  the  previous  neglect  of  the 
deceased,  and  also  at  observing  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  approaching  publication  on 
Saturday  next,  against  the  which  I  pro- 
tested, and  do  protest  for  the  present. 

*•  Yours  (or  theirs),  &c  I 


LrrrBBl94. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  August  5. 1814. 

"The  Edinburgh  Review  is  arrived  — 
thanks.     I  enclose  Mr.  Hobhouse's  letter, 
from  which  you  will  perceive  the  work  you 
I  have  made.    However,  I  have  done :  you 
I  must  send  my  rhymes  to  the  devil  your  own 
I  way.    It  seems,  also,  that  the  '  faithful  and 
I  spirited  likeness '  is  another  of  your  publi- 
cations.    I  wish  you  joy  of  it ;  but  it  is  no 
likeness  —  that  is  the  point.     Seriously,  if  I 
'  have  delayed  your  journey  to  Scotland,  I  am 
I  sorry  that  you  carried  your  complaisance  so 
I  far  ;  particularly  as  upon  trifles  you  have  s 
more  summary  method ; — witness  the  eram- 
I  mar  of  Hobhouse's '  bit  of  prose,'  which  has 
;  put  him  and  me  into  a  fever. 
I      **  Hogg  must  translate  his  own  words : 
*  lifting '  is  a  quotation  from  his  letter,  toge- 
I  ther  with  *  God  d — n,'  Sec,  which  I  suppose 
requires  no  translation. 

"  I  was  unaware  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 

I  Moore's  letter  ;  I  think  your  offer  very  hand- 

'  some,  but  of  that  you  and  hemustjuclge.  If 

he  can  get  more,  you  won*t  wonder  that  be 

should  accept  it. 

•*  Out  with  Lara,  since  it  must  be.    The 
tome  looks  pretty  enough — on  the  outside. 
I  shall  be  m  town  next  week,  and  in  the 
mean  time  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey. 
"  Yours,  &c 
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Lvrml»5. 


TO  MB.  MOORB. 


••AQgiutl2.18i4. 

**  I  was  not  akoe,  nor  will  be  while  I  can 
help  it.  Newstead  is  not  yet  decided. 
Claughton  is  to  make  a  grand  effort  by  Sa^ 
turday  week  to  complete,  —  if  not,  he  must 
give  up  twenty-five  tnousand  pounds  and  the 
estate,  with  expenses,  &c.  &c.  If  I  resume 
the  Abbacy,  you  shall  have  due  notice,  and 
a  cell  set  apart  for  your  reception,  with  a 
pious  welcome.  Rogers  I  have  not  seen, 
but  Larrv  and  Jacky  came  out  a  few  days 
ago.    Of  their  effect  I  know  nothing. 

"  There  is  something  very  amusing  in  your 
being  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  You  know, 
I  suppose,  that  Thurlow  >  b  none  of  the  pla- 
ddest,  and  may  possibly  enact  some  tragedy 
on  bcnng  t<}ld  tnat  he  is  only  a  fooL  If, 
now,  Jrarey  were  to  be  sUdn  on  account  of 
an  article  of  yours,  there  would  be  a  fine 
conclusion.  For  my  part,  as  Mrs.  Winifred 
Jenkins  says,  'he  has  done  the  handsome 
thing  b^  me,  particularly  in  his  last  number ; 
so,  he  IS  the  best  of  men  and  the  ablest  of 
critics,  and  I  won*t  have  him  killed — though 
I  dare  say  many  wish  he  were,  for  being  so 
good-humoured. 

"  Before  I  left  Hastings  I  got  in  a  passion 
with  an  ink-bottle,  which  I  flung  out  of  the 
window  one  ni^t  with  a  vengeance ;  —  and 
what  then  ?  Why,  next  mominff  I  was  hor- 
rified by  seeing  tHat  it  had  struck,  and  split 
upon,  the  petticoat  of  Euterpe's  graven  image 
in  the  garden,  and  grimed  ner  as  if  it  were 
on  purpose.  3  Onlv  think  of  my  distress,  — 
and  the  epigrams  that  might  be  engendered 
on  the  Muse  and  her  misadventure. 

"*  1  had  an  adventure  almost  as  ridiculous, 
at  some  private  theatricals  near  Cambridge 
—  though  of  a  different  description  —  since 
I  saw  you  last.  I  quaitelled  with  a  man  in 
the  dark  for  asking  me  who  I  was  ^insolently 
enough  to  be  sure),  and  foUowea  him  into 
the  green-room  (a  stable)  in  a  rage,  amongst 
a  set  of  people  I  never  saw  before.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  low  comedian,  engaged  to 
act  with  the  amateurs,  and  to  be  a  civil-spoken 
man  enough,  when  he  found  out  that  nothing 
very  pleasant  was  to  be  got  by  rudeness.  But 
you  would  have  been  amused  with  the  row, 
and  the  dialogue,  and  the  dress — or  rather 
the  undress  —  of  the  part^,  where  I  had  in- 
troduced myself  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  and 


i 


>  [A  cridqae  on  Lord  Tborlow's  poemi  had  reoenUy 
appeared  In  the  Edinburgh  Reriew.] 

*  His  lenrant  had  brought  him  up  a  Urge  Jar  of  hik, 
into  vhkh,  not  tnppothig  It  to  be  ftiU,  he  had  thnut  hit 
pen  down  to  the  very  bottom.  Enraged,  on  finding  it 
come  out  aU  smeared  with  Ink, he  flung  the  bottle  out  of 


the  astonishment  that  ensued.  I  had  gone 
out  of  the  theatre,  for  coolness,  into  the  gar- 
den ;  —  there  I  had  tumbled  over  some  dogs, 
and,  coming  away  fi^m  them  in  very  ill 
humour,  encountered  the  man  in  a  worse, 
which  produced  all  this  confusion. 

•«  Well  —  and  why  don't  you  *  launch  ?  '— 
Now  is  your  time.  The  people  are  tole- 
rably tired  with  me,  and  not  verv  much 
enamoured  of  Wordsworth  s,  who  has  just 
spawned  a  quarto  of  metaphysical  blank  verse, 
which  is  nevertheless  only  a  part  of  a  poem. 

"  Murray  talks  of  divorcing  Larry  and 
Jacky  —  a  bad  sign  for  the  authors,  who,  I 
suppose,  will  be  divorced  too,  and  throw  the 
blame  upon  one  another.  Seriously,  I  don't 
care  a  cigar  about  it,  and  I  don't  see  why 
Sam  should. 

'*  Let  me  hear  firom  and  of  you  and  my 
godson.  If  a  daughter,  the  name  will  do 
quite  as  welL 

"  Ever,  &c." 


LsTTra  196.  TO  MR  MOORE. 

**  August  18. 1814. 

"  I  wrote  Yesterday  to  Mayfield,  and  have 
just  now  enfranked  your  letter  to  mamma. 
My  stay  in  town ,  is  so  uncertain  (not  later 
than  next  week)  that  your  packets  for  the 
north  may  not  reach  me ;  and  as  I  know  not 
exactly  where  I  am  going — however,  New- 
stead  is  my  most  probable  destinadon,  and  if 
you  send  your  despatches  before  Tuesdav,  I 
can  forward  them  to  our  new  ally.  But, 
after  that  da^,  you  had  better  not  trust  to 
their  arrival  m  time. 

*'  Lord  Kinnaird  has  been  exiled  fi-om  Paris, 
on  dii,  for  saying  the  Bourbons  were  old 
women.  The  iBourbons  might  have  been  con- 
tent, I  think,  with  returning  the  compliment. 

"  I  told  you  all  about  Jacky  and  Larry 
yesterday  ;  —  they  are  to  be  separated,  — 
at  least,  so  says  the  grand  M.,  and  I  know 
no  more  of  the  matter.  Jefltey  has  done  me 
more  than  'justice;*  but  as  to  tragedy  — 
um !  —  I  have  no  time  for  fiction  at  present. 
A  man  cannot  paint  a  storm  with  the  vessel 
under  bare  poles  on  a  lee-shore.  When 
I  get  to  land,  I  will  try  what  is  to  be  done, 
and,  if  I  founder,  there  be  plenty  of  mine 
elders  and  betters  to  console  Melpomene. 

"  When  at  Newstead,  you  must  come  over, 
if  only  for  a  day —  should  Mrs.  M.  beexigeanie 
of  your  presence.    The  place  is  worth  seeing. 


the  window  Into  the  garden,  where  It  lighted,  as  here  de- 
scribed, optm  one  of  eight  leaden  Muses,  that  bad  been 
imported,  sometime  before,  from  Holland,— the  ninth 
having  been,  bj  some  accident,  left  behind. 

3  [Mr.  Wordsworth  published,  in  1814, his**  Excursion ; 
being  part  of  the  Recluse,  a  Poem."] 
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as  a  ruin,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  was 
some  fun  there,  even  in  my  time  ;  but  that 
is  past.  The  ghosts  i,»however,  and  the 
gotnics,  and  the  waters,  and  the  desolation, 
make  it  veiy  lively  still. 

"  Ever,  dear  Tom,  yours,  Ac." 


Letter  197. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Kewttesd  Abbey,  September  2. 1814. 

"  I  am  obliged  by  what  j^ou  have  sent,  but 
would  rather  not  see  any  tlung  of  the  kind  ^ ; 
.we  have  had  enough  already  of  these  things, 
good  and  bad,  and  next  month  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  to  collect  even  the  hig^ter 
generation  —  on  my  account.  It  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  hear  of  Mr.  Hobhouse^s 
and  Mr.  Merivale's  good  entreatment  by  the 
journals  you  mention. 

"  I  stiU  think  Mr.  Hogg  and  yourself  might 
make  out  an  alliance.  Dodsley's  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  last  decent  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
his  had  great  success  in  its  day,  and  lasted 
several  years  ;  but  then  he  had  the  double 
advantage  of  editing  and  publishing.  The 
Spleen,  and  several  of  Gray's  odes,  much  of 
ShemtonCy  and  many  others  of  ^ood  repute, 
made  their  first  appearance  in  his  collection. 
Now,  with  the  support  of  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  &c.,  I  see  little  reason  why 
you  should  not  do  as  well ;  and,  if  once 
fairly  established,  you  would  have  assistance 
from  the  voungsters,  I  dare  say.  Stratford 
Canning  (whose  '  Buonaparte  *  is  excellent), 
and  many  others,  and  Moore,  and  Hobhouse, 
and  I,  would  try  a  fall  now  and  then  (if  per- 


1  It  was,  if  I  miitake  not,  during  bis  recent  Tisit  to 
Newstead,  that  he  himself  actoally  liBQcied  he  saw  the 
ghost  of  the  Black  Friar,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
haunted  the  Abbey  from  the  thne  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  and  which  he  thus  describes,  from  the 
recollection  perhaps  of  his  own  fantasy,  in  Don  Juan  :~ 

*'  It  was  no  mouse,  but,  lo  I  a  monk,  array'd 

In  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  garb,  appear'd. 
Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade. 

With  steps  that  trod  as  heary,  yet  unheard : 
His  garroenti  only  a  slight  murmur  made : 

He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird. 
But  slowly ;  and  as  he  pass*d  Juan  by. 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye.** 

It  is  said,  that  the  Kewstead  ghost  appeared,  also,  to 
Irord  Byron's  cousin.  Miss  Fanny  Parkins,  and  that  she 
made  a  sketch  of  him  firom  memory. 

s  The  reriews  and  magazines  of  the  month. 

s  [William  Sharp  was  an  engraver  of  great  eminence. 
He  was  a  strenuous  disciple  of  the  notorious  Richard 
Brothers,  and  actually  engraved  two  plates  of  the  soi- 
disant  prophet,  lest  one  should  be  insufflciont  to  produce 
the  requisite  number  of  impressions  which  would  be 
called  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  predicted  Milenuium.  He 
afterwards  attached  himself  to  the  school  of  Johanna 
Southcote.  of  whose  pretensions  he  was  a  stanch  sup- 
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nutted),  and  you  might  coax  CampbeU,  too, 
into  it.  By  the  by,  he  has  an  unpublished 
(thou^  printed)  poem  on  a  scene  in  Grer- 
many,  (Bavaria,  I  think,)  which  I  saw  last 
year,  tmtt  is  perfectly  magiiificent,  and  equal 
to  himsel£    1  wonder  he  don't  publish  it. 

"  Oh !  —  do  you  recollect  Sharp,  the  en- 
graver's, mad  letter  about  not  engraving 
Phillips's  picture  of  Lord  Foley  (as  he 
blundered  it)  ?  well,  I  have  traced  it,  1  think. 
It  seems,  by  the  papers,  a  preacher  of  Jo- 
hanna Southcote's  IS  named  Folev:  and  1 
can  no  way  account  for  the  said  Sharp's 
confusion  of  words  and  ideas,  but  by  that  of 
his  head's  running  on  Johanna  and  her 
apostles.  It  was  a  mercy  he  did  not  say 
Lord  Tozer,  You  know,  of  course,  that 
Sharp  is  a  believer  in  this  new  (old)  virgin 
of  spiritual  impr^nation.  s 

"  I  long  to  know  what  she  wHl  produce  ^ ; 
her  being  with  child  at  sixty-five  is  indeed  a 
miracle,  but  her  getting  any  one  to  beget  it, 
a  greater. 

**  If  you  were  not  going  to  P&ris  or  Scot- 
land, 1  could  send  you  some  game :  if  you 
remain,  let  me  know. 

"  P.  S.  —  A  word  or  two  of*  Lara,'  which 
your  enclosure  brings  before  me.  It  is  of 
no  great  promise  separately;  but,  as  con- 
nected witn  the  other  tales,  it  will  do  very 
well  for  the  volumes  you  mean  to  publish. 
I  would  recommend  this  arrangement  -^ 
Childe  Harold,  the  smaller  Poems,  G^iaour, 
Bride,  Corsair,  Lara ;  the  last  completes  the 
series,  and  its  very  likeness  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  others.     Cawthome  writes 


porter  to  the  last.  On  the  death  of  the  lunatic  in  1814, 
Mr.  Sharp  publicly  asserted  his  conviction,  that  **  she 
was  only  gone  to  heaven  for  a  season,  to  Ic^timate  tlM 
embryo  child.**  He  died  in  1825.] 

«  The  following  characteristic  note,  in  rdtprence  totiiis 
passage,  appears,  in  Mr.  Giflbrd*s  hand-writing,  oo  the 
copy  of  the  above  letter :— "  It  Is  a  pity  that  Lord  B.  was 
ignorant  of  Jonson.  The  old  poet  has  a  Satire  on  the 
Court  Pucelle  that  would  have  supplied  hbn  with  tome 
pleasantry  on  Johanna*s  pregnancy.** 

[*«  ShaU  I  advise  thee,  Pucelle  ?  steal  away 

From  court,  while  yet  thj  fkme  hath  some  small  daj ; 

The  wits  will  leave  you  if  they  once  percelTe 

You  cling  to  lords ;  and  lords,  if  them  you  leare 

For  sermoneers :  of  which  now  one,  now  other. 

They  say  yon  weekly  invite  with  fits  o*  the  mother. 

And  practise  fi>r  a  miracle :  take  heed. 

This  age  will  lend  no  fkith  to  Barrel's  deed; 

Or  if  it  would,  the  court  is  the  worst  place. 

Both  for  the  mothers,  and  the  babes  of  grace. 

For  there  the  wicked  hi  the  chair  nfeoom 

WtU  eaWt  a  bastardy  vhen  a  prophef*  horn., 

**  The  last  couplet  has  a  singular  bearing  on  the  jug- 
gle of  Johanna  Southcote."  ~  GiffimC*  Jontoth  rol.  riii. 
p.  438.] 
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SECOND  PROPOSAL  TO  MISS  MILBANKE. 
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that  they  am  publishing  Ertf&th  Bards  in 
Ireland:  pray  enquire  into  this ;  because  it 
must  be  stopped." 

Lcrm  196.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Newitead  Abbej ,  September  7. 1814. 

**  I  should  think  Mr.  Hocg,  for  his  own 
sake  as  well  as  yours,  woulobe  '  critical '  as 
Tago  himself,  in  his  editorial  opacity ;  and 
that  such  a  publication  would  answer  his 
purpose  and  vours  too,  with  tolerable  ma- 
nagement. You  should,  however,  have  a 
good  number  to  start  with — I  mean  good  in 
quality  ;  in  these  days,  there  can  be  little  fear 
of  not  coming  up  to  the  mark  in  quantity. 
There  must  be  many  *  fine  things  *  in  Words- 
worth ;  but  I  should  think  it  difficult  to 
make  six  quartos  (the  amount  of  the  whole) 
all  fine,  {mrticularly  the  pedler's  portion  of 
the  poem ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
powers  to  do  almost  any  thing. 

••  I  <im  *  very  idle.*  I  have  read  the  few 
books  I  had  with  roe,  and  been  forced  to 
fish,  for  lack  of  other  argument  I  have 
caught  a  great  many  perch  and  some  c^rp, 
which  is  a  comfort,  as  one  would  not  lose 
one's  labour  willingly. 

"  Pray,  who  corrects  the  press  of  your 
volumes  ?  I  hope  '  The  Corsav* '  is  printed 
fiom  the  copy  I  corrected,  with  the  addi- 
tional lines  in  the  first  canto,  and  some  notes 
from  Sismondi  and  Lavater,  which  I  gave 
you  to  add  thereto.  The  arrangement  is 
very  well. 

**  My  cursed  people  have  not  sent  my 
papers  since  Sunday,  and  I  have  lost  Jo- 
nanna's  divorce  firom  Jupiter.  Who  hath 
gotten  her  with  prophet?  Is  it  Sharp, 
and  how  ?  •  •  •  I  snould  like  to  buy  one 
of  her  seals :  if  salvation  can  be  had  at  half- 
a-guinea  a  head,  the  landlord  of  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
for  charging  double  for  tickets  to  a  mere 
terrestrial  Umquet.  I  am  afraid,  seriouslyi 
that  these  matters  will  lend  a  sad  handle  to 
your  profime  scoffers,  and  give  a  loose  to 
much  damnable  laughter. 

**  I  have  not  seen  Hunt's  Sonnets  nor 
Descent  of  Liberty :  he  has  chosen  a  pretty 
place  wherein  to  compose  the  last.  Let  me 
near  fi-om  you  before  you  embark. 

"  Ever,  &C.'* 

[  **  P.  S.  —  Mrs.  Leigh  and  the  children 
are  very  well.  I  have  just  read  to  her  a 
sentence  firom  your  epistle,  and  the  remark 
was,  *  How  well  he  writes  I*  So  you  see 
you  may  set  up  as  author  in  person,  when- 
ever you  please,'*] 
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TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  Newstead  Abbqr,  September  1«.  1814. 

"  This  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  begun  to 
you  within  the  month.  Whether  I  shall  finish 
or  not,  or  bum  it  Uke  the  rest,  I  know  not 
When  we  meet,  I  will  explain  why  I  have 
not  written  —  why  I  have  not  asked  you 
here,  as  I  wished — with  a  great  many  other 
tohys  and  wherefores,  which  will  keep  cold. 
In  short,  you  must  excuse  all  my  seeming 
omissions  and  commissions,  and  grant  me 
more  rrtnission  dian  St.  Athanasius  will  to 
yourself,  if  you  lop  off  a  single  shred  of 
mystery  from  his  pious  puzzle.  It  is  my 
creed  (and  it  may  be  St.  Athanasius^s  too) 
that  your  article  on  Thurlow  will  get  some- 
body killed,  and  Oust,  on  the  Saints^  get  him 
d — d  afterwards,  which  will  be  quite  enow 
for  one  number.  Oons,  Tom  I  you  must 
not  meddle  just  now  with  the  incompre- 
hensible ;  for  if  Johanna  Southcote  turns 
out  to  be    ♦      ♦      ♦ 

"  Now  for  a  little  egotism.  My  affairs 
stand  thus.  To-morrow  I  shall  know  whe- 
ther a  circumstance  of  importance  enough 
to  chanse  many  of  my  plans  will  occur  or 
not.  If  it  does  not,  I  am  off  for  Italy  next 
month,  and  London,  in  the  mean  time,  next 
week.  I  have  got  back  Newstcad  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  (out  of  twenty- 
eight  paid  alreadv), —  as  a  '  sacrifice,*  the 
late  purchaser  calls  it,  and  he  may  choose  his 
own  name.  I  have  paid  some  of  my  debts, 
and  contracted  others ;  but  I  have  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  which  I  can't  spend  after 
my  own  heart  in  this  climate,  and  so,  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  south.  Hobhouse,  I  think 
and  hope,  will  go  with  me  ;  but,  whether  he 
will  or  not,  I  shall.  I  want  to  see  Venice, 
and  the  Alps,  and  Parmesan  cheeses,  and 
look  at  the  coast  of  Greece,  or  rather  Epirus, 
fi-om  Italy,  as  I  once  did  —  or  fancied  1  did 
—  that  of  Italy,  when  off  Corfu.  All  this, 
however,  dq>ends  upon  an  event,  which  may, 
or  may  not,  happen.  Whether  it  will,  I  shcul 
know  probably  to-morrow  ;  and,  if  it  does,  I 
can't  well  go  abroad  at  present. 

**Pray  pardon  this  parenthetical  scrawL 
You  shall  hear  from  me  again  soon ;  —  I 
don't  call  this  an  answer. 

"  Ever  most  affectionately,  ficc." 

The  "circumstance  of  importance,"  to 
which  he  alludes  in  this  letter,  was  his 
second  proposal  for  Miss  Milbanke,  of  which 
he  was  now  waiting  the  result.  His  own 
account,  in  his  Memoranda,  of  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  this  step  is,  in  substance, 
as  fiir  as  I  can  trust  mv  recollection,  as 
follows.    A  person,  who  bad  for  some  time 
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LIFE  OP  LORD  fiYRON. 


1814. 


stood  high  in  his  affectioD  and  confidence, 
observing  how  cheerless  and  unsettled  was 
the  state  both  of  his  mind  and  prospects, 
advised  him  strenuously  to  marry ;  and, 
after  much  discussion,  be  consented.  The 
next  point  for  consideration  was — who  was 
to  be  the  object  of  his  choice ;  and  while  his 
fiiend  mentioned  one'lady,  he  himself  named 
Miss  Milbanke.  To  thus,  however,  his  ad- 
viser stronglv  objected,  —  remarking  to  him, 
that  Miss  Milbanke  had  at  present  no 
fortune,  and  that  his  embarrassed  affiurs 
would  not  allow  him  to  marry  without  one  ; 
that  she  was,  moreover,  a  learned  lady, 
which  would  not  at  all  suit  him.     In  conse- 

auence  of  these  representations,  he  agreed 
tiat  his  fnend  should  write  a  propos^  for 
him  to  the  other  lady  named,  wnich  was 
accordingly  done  ;  —  and  an  answer,  con- 
taining a  refusal,  arrived  as  they  were,  one 
rooming,  sitting  together.  "  You  see,"  said 
Lord  Byron, "  that,  after  all.  Miss  Milbanke 
is  to  be  the  person  ; — I  will  write  to  her." 
He  accordingly  wrote  pn  the  moment,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  firiend,  remon- 
strating still  strongly  against  his  choice* 
took  up  the  letter, — but,  on  reading  it  over, 
observed,    "Well,    really,  this   is  a    very 

fetty  letter ;  —  it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  go. 
never  read  a  prettier  one."  —  "Then  it 
shall  go,"  said  Lord  Byron  ;  and  in  so  saying, 
sealed  and  sent  ofT,  on  the  instant,  this  fiat 
ofhisfiite.^ 


LBTTUaCO. 


TO  MR  MOORE. 


**  Xd..  September  19. 1814. 

I  have  written  to  you  one  letter  to- 
it,  but  must  send  you  this  much  more,  as 
I  Kave  not  franked  my  number,  to  say  that  I 
rejoice  in  my  god-daughter,  and  will  send 
her  a  coral  and  bells,  which  I  hope  she  will 
accept,  the  moment  I  get  back  to  London. 

**  My  head  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  fiY)m  various  causes,  which  I  can 
neither  describe  nor  explain  —  but  let  that 
pass.  My  employments  have  been  verj' 
rural  —  fishing,  shooting,  bathing,  and  boat- 
ing. Books  I  have  but  few  here,  and  those 
1  have  read  ten  times  over,  till  sick  of  them. 
So,  I  have  taken  to  breaking  soda-water 
bottles  with  my  pistols,  and  jumping  into  the 


>  C*  Thlt  recital  will  amuse  lome  and  shock  others : 
us  it  both  amuses  and  shocks ;  and  we  presume  that  it 
presents  a  fkir  specimen  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
that  high  life  Into  which  all  men  must  be  admitted,  as 
Pyron  was  bj  birth  and  Moore  bj  genius  (so  said  his 
lordship),  ere  thej  can  hope  to  become  poets  I  Nothing  in 
the  lowest  farce  was  ever  lower ;  jet  it  may  be  said  to 
hare  been  the  prologue  to  a  tragedy  which  had  a  grlerous 
catastrophe.  It  may  not  be  always  much  amiss  to  em- 
ploy a  fHend  to  buy  one  a  shandrydan  or  a  trotting  pony  ; 


water,  and  rowii^  over  it,  ai^firing  at  the 
fi)wls  of  the  air.  But  why  should  I  *  monster 
my  nothings'  to  you,  who  are  well  employed, 
and  happUy  too,  I  should  hope?  For  my 
part,  I  am  happy,  too,  in  my  way  — but,  as 
usual,  have  contrived  to  get  into  three  or 
four  perplexities,  which  I  do  not  see  my  way 
through.  But  a  fisw  days,  periiaps  a  day, 
will  determine  one  of  them. 

**  You  do  not  say  a  word  to  me  of  your  ' 
poem.  I  wish  I  could  see  or  hear  it.  I 
neither  could,  nor  would,  do  it  or  its  author 
any  harm.  I  believe  I  told  you  of  Larry 
and  Jacquy.  A  firiend  of  mine  was  reading 
— at  least  a  firiend  of  his  was  reading  — 
said  Larry  and  Jacquv  in  a  Brighton  coach. 
A  passenger  took  up  the  book  and  ^eried  as 
to  the  author.  The  proprietor  said  '  there 
were  two*  —  to  which  the  answer  of  the  un- 
known was,  •  Ay,  ay,  —  a  joint  concern,  I 
suppose,  tummot  like  Sternnold  and  Hop- 
kins.' 

*'  Is  not  this  excellent  ?  I  would  not 
have  missed  the  'vile  comparison*  to  have 
'scaped  being  one  of  the  '  Arcades  ambo 
et  cantare  pares.'  Good  night.  Again 
yours."  • 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

MISS  MILBANKE -'ACCEPTATION. — LETTERS 
TO  MOORE  AND  DRURT. —  WEDDING  PRE- 
PARATIONS. —  VISIT  TO  CAMBRIDGE.  — 
STATE  OP  LORD  BTRON'S  MIND  AND 
PEELINGS.  — EVENINGS  AT  DOUGLAS  KIN- 
NAIRD's.  — PECUNIARY  EMBARRASSMENTS. 
—  SEAHAM.  —  MARRIAGE. — LETTERS  TO 
MOORE  AND  MURRAY. —  HONEY-MOON.  — 
HEBREW  MELODIES.  —  DEATH  OP  THE 
DUKE  OP  DORSET.  —  LETTER  TO  COLE- 
RIDGE. 

Lima  aoi.       TO  MR.  MOORK. 

**  Newstead  Abbey.  ScpL  SO.  1S14. 

*'  Here's  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet*s  sigh  I 
The  girl  who  gare  to  song 
What  gold  could  nerer  boy.  —  My  dear  Moore, 

I   am  .goinc  to  be   married  —  that   is,  I  i 
am  accepted^,  and  one  usually  hopes  the 

but  when  the  transaction  regards  a  wife,  prajr  keep  the 
pen  in  your  own  hand :  for  if  you  emplt^  an  amanoeosii 
~a  secretary  —  a  clerk,  not  only  to  write  your  proposal 
of  marriage  to  your  intended,  but  commission  hhn  to  pot 
his  linger  on  the  object  proper  for  your  diotce,  you  hare 
only  to  look  along  the  *  vista  of  your  fbtiwe  years^*  and 
'tis  shut  up  by  that  impressive  temple.  Doctors*  Con> 
mons."—  Wilson.] 

*  On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  lady's  answer,  he  was 
sitting  at  dinner,  when  his  gardener  came  In  and  presented 
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MISS  MILBANKE.  — ACCEPTANCE- 


S65 


rest  will  follow.  My  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
(that  are  to  be),  ^ok  think  too  strait-laced  for 
me,  although  the  paraeon  of  onl^  children, 
and  invested  with  '  eoTden  opinions  of  all 
sorts  of  men/  and  mil  of  '  roost  blest  con- 
ditbns*  as  Desdemona  herself.  Miss  Mil- 
banke  is  the  lady,  and  I  have  her  father's 
invitation  to  proceed  there  in  my  elect  ca- 
pacity,—  which,  however,  I  cannot  do  till  I 
nave  settled  some  business  in  London,  and 
got  a  blue  coat. 

**  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that 
I  really  know  nothing  certainly,  and  shall  not 
enouire.  But  I  do  know,  that  she  has  talents 
and  excellent  qualities ;  and  you  will  not 
deny  her  judgment,  after  having  refused  six 
suitors  and  tuLen  me. 

"  Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
against  this,  pray  do  ;  my  mind's  made  up, 
positively  fi^ed,  determined,  and  therefore 
I  will  listen  to  reason,  because  now  it  can 
do  no  harm.  Things  may  occur  to  break  it 
off,  but  I  will  hope  not.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  tell  you  (a  secret,  by  the  by,  —  at  least 
till  I  know  sbe  wishes  it  to  be  public)  that  I 
have  proposed  and  am  accepted.  You  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  wish  me  joy,  for  one 
mayn't  be  married  for  months.  I  am  going 
to  town  to-morrow  ;  but  expect  to  be  here, 
on  mv  way  there,  within  a  fortnight 

**  u  this  had  not  happened,  I  should  have 
gone  to  Italy.  In  mv  way  down,  perhaps, 
you  will  meet  me  at  Nottingham,  and  come 
over  with  me  here.  I  need  not  say  that 
nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure.  I 
must,  of  course,  reform  thoroughly;  and, 
seriously,  if  I  can  contribute  to  her  happi- 
ness, I  *shall  secure  my  own.  She  is  so  good 
a  person,  that  —  that  —  in  short,  I  wish  I 
was  a  better.    Ever,  ^c." 


Lrtbb  JOS.      TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  •••. 

*'  Albany.  October  5. 1814. 
"Dear  Lady*  ♦, 

"Your  recollection  and  invitation  do 
me  great  honour ;  but  I  am  going  to  be 
*manied,  and  can*t  come.*  My  intended  is 
two  hundred  miles  off,  and  the  moment  my 
bosiness  here  is  arranged,  I  must  set  out  in  a 
great  hurry  to  be  happy.  Miss  Milbanke  is 
the  good-natured  person  who  has  undertaken 
me,  and,  of  course,  I  am  very  much  in  love, 
and  as  silly  as  all  single  gentlemen  must  be 
in  that  sentimental  situation.  I  have  been 
accqpted  these  three  weeks ;  but  when  the 


him  wiUi  hif  moCber*!  wedding  ring,  whicli  she  had  lost 
nnj  Tears  before,  and  which  the  gardener  had  Just  found 
in  dlg^ng  op  the  mould  under  her  window.  AlnfostatUie 
same  moment,  the  letter  firom  Miss  Milbanlie  arrfred  ; 
and  Lord  Byron  exclaimed,  "  If  it  contains  a  consent,  I 
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event  will  take  place,  I  don't  exactly  know. 
It  depends  partly  upon  lawyers,  who  are  never 
in  a  hurry.  One  can  be  sure  of  nothing ;  but, 
at  present,  there  appears  no  other  interrup- 
tion to  this  intention,  which  seems  as  mu- 
tual as  possible,  and  now  no  secret,  though 
I  did  not  tell  first,  —  and  all  our  relatives 
are  congratulating  away  to  right  and  left  in 
the  most  fatieuing  manner. 

••You  periiaps  know  the  lady.  She  b 
niece  to  Lady  Melbourne,  and  cousin  to 
Lady  Cowper  and  others  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  lias  no  fault,  except  being  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  me,  and  that  /  must  par- 
don, if  nobody  else  should.  It  might  have 
been  two  years  ago,  and,  if  it  had,  would 
have  saveci  me  a  world  of  trouble.  She  has 
employed  the  interval  in  refusing  about  half 
a  dozen  of  my  particular  friends,  (as  she  did 
me  once,  by  the  way,)  and  has  taken  me  at 
last,  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
her.  I  wish  it  was  well  over,  for  I  do  hate 
bustle,  and  there  is  no  marrymg  without 
some ; — and  then,  I  must  not  marry  in  a 
black  coat,  they  tell  me,  and  I  can't  bear  a 
blue  one. 

"Pray  foreive  me  for  scribbling  all  this 
nonsense.  You  know  I  must  be  serious  all 
the  rest  of  my  life,  and  this  isapartingpiece 
of  buffoonery,  which  I  write  with  tears  m  my 
eyes,  expecting  to  be  agitated.  Believe  me 
most  seriously  and  sinceirely  your  obliged 
servant,  "Byron. 

"P.  S.  — My  best  rems.  to  Lord  ♦  •  on 
his  return." 

LiTTBB  903.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  October  7. 1814. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  contradictory  para^ 
eraph  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  must 
have  been  sent  by  ♦  ♦,  or  perhaps  —  I  know 
not  why  I  should  suspect  Claugnton  of  such 
a  thing,  and  yet  I  partly  dd,  because  it  might 
interrupt  his  renewal  of  purchase,  if  so  dis- 
posed ;  in  short,  it  matters  not,  but  we  are 
all  in  the  road  to  matrimony  -» lawyers  set- 
tling, relations  congratulating,  my  mtended 
as  lund  as  heart  could  wish,  and  every  one, 
whose  opinion  I  value,  very  glad  of  it.  All 
her  relatives,  and  all  mine  too,  seem  equally 
pleased. 

"  Perry  was  very  sorry,  and  has  rr-contra^ 
dieted,  as  you  will  perceive  by  this  day's 
paper.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  devil  of  an  in- 
sertion, since  the  first  paragraph  came  from 
Sir  Ralph's  own  County  Journal,  and  this  in 

will  be  married  with  this  rery  ring.'*  It  dfd  contain  a  rery 
flattering  acct:ptance  ol*  his  proposal,  and  a  duplicate  of 
the  letter  had  been  sent  to  London,  in  case  this  should 
hare  missed  him.  —  Memoranda, 
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the  teeth  of  it  would  appear  to  him  and  his 
as  viy  denial.  But  1  have  written  to  do  away 
that,  enclosing  Perry's  letter,  which  was 
very  polite  and  kind. 

**  Nobody  hates  bustle  so  much  as  I  do  ; 
but  there  seems  a  fatality  over  every  scene 
of  my  drama,  always  a  row  of  some  sort  or 
other.  No  matter — Fortune  is  my  best 
friend ;  and  as  I  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  her,  I  hope  she  will  treat  me  better  than 
she  treated  the  Athenian,  who  took  some 
merit  to  hhtue/f  on  some  occasion,  but  (after 
that)  took  no  more  towns.  Li  &ct,  she,  that 
exquisite  goddess,  has  hitherto  carried  me 
through  every  thing,  and  will,  I  hope,  now ; 
since  I  own  it  will  be  all  ^  doin^. 

"  Well,  now,  for  thee.  Your  article  on 
*  *  is  perfection  itself.  You  must  not  leave 
off  reviewing.  By  Jove,  I  believe  you  can 
do  any  thing.  There  is  wit,  and  taste,  and 
learning,  and  good  humour  (though  not  a 
whit  less  severe  for  that),  in  every  line  of 
that  critique. 

"  Next  to  your  being  an  E.  Reviewer,  my 
being  of  the  same  kidney,  and  Jefltey*s  being 
such  a  friend  to  both,  are  amongst  the  events 
which  I  conceive  were  not  calculated  upon 
in  Mr.  —  what's  his  name  ?'s  — '  Essay  on 
Probabilities.'  * 

"  But,  Tom,  I  say — Oons !  Scott  menaces 
the  *  Lord  of  the  Isles.*  2  Do  you  mean  to 
compete  ?  or  lay  by,  till  this  wave  has  broke 
upon  the  sheltfet  f  (of  booksellers,  not  rocks 
—  a  broken  metaphor,  by  the  way).  You 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  nobody ;  but  your  mo- 
desty is  really  as  provoking  and  unnecessary 
as  a  ♦  ♦'s.  I  am  very  merry,  and  have  just 
been  writing  some  elegiac  stanzas  on  the 
death  of  Sir  P.  Parker.  '  He  was  my  first 
cousin,  but  never  met  since  boyhood.  Our 
relations  desired  me,  and  I  have  scribbled 
and  given  it  to  Perry,  who  will  chronicle  it 
to-morrow.  I  am  as  sorry  for  him  as  one 
could  be  for  one  I  never  saw  since  I  was  a 
child ;  but  should  not  have  wept  melo- 
diouslv,  except  'at  the  request  of  friends.' 

**  I  hope  to  set  out  of  town  and  be  mar- 
ried, but  I  shafi  take  Newstead  in  my  way  ; 
and  you  must  meet  me  at  Nottingham  and 
accompany  me  to  mine  Abbey.  I  will  tell 
you  the  day  when  I  know  it. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  By  the  way  my  wife  elect  is 


1  [A  reriew  of  La  FUce^f  **  Eual  Phflosophlque  sur 
les  Probabilit^i "  had  just  appeared  in  the  EdinburghO 

*  [Sir  Walter  Scott'n  •*  Lord  of  Um  Islet "  waa  adrer- 
tbed  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  publithed  in  the 
January  following.] 

s  [See  Works,  p.  560.  This  gallant  officer  feU,  in 
August  1814,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  whilst  com- 
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perfection,  and  I  hear  of  nothing  but  her 
merits  and  her  wonders,  and  that  she  is 

*  very  pretty.'  Her  expectations,  I  am  told, 
are  great ;  but  what^  I  have  uot  asked.  1 
have  not  seen  her  these  ten  months." 

Lettbr  204.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  October  14. 1814. 

"  An'  there  were  any  thing  in  marriaeethat 
would  make  a  difference  between  my  friends 
and  me,  particularly  in  your  case,  I  would 

*  none  on't.'    My  agent  sets  off  for  Durham 
next  week,  and  I  shall  follow  him,  taking 
Newstead  and  you  in  my  way.     I  certainly 
did  not  address  Miss  Imlbanke  with  these 
views,  but  it  is  likely  she  may  prove  a  con- 
siderable parti.     All  her  father  can  give,  or 
leave  her,  he  will ;  and  from  her  diildless 
uncle,  Lord  Wentworth,  whose  barony,  it  is  , 
supposed,  will  devolve  on  Ly.  Milbanke  {fas 
sister),  she  has  expectations.    But  these  will  < 
depend  upon  his  own  disposition,  which 
seems  very  partial  towards  her.     She  is  an 
only  child,  and   Sir  R.'s  estates,  though 
dipped  by  electioneering,  are  considerable.  I 
Part  of  them  are  settled  on  her ;  but  whether  ' 
that  will  be  dowered  now,  I  do  not  know,—  I 
though,  from  what  has  been  intimated  to  me, 
it  probably  will.    The  lawyers  are  to  settle 
this  among  them,  and  I  am  getting  my  pro- 
per^ into   matrimonial  array,  and  myself 
reaciy  for  the  journey  to  Seaham,  which  I 
must  make  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

"  I  certainly  did  not  dream  that  she  was 
attached  to  me,  which  it  seems  she  has  been 
for  some  time.  I  also  thought  her  of  a  very 
cold  disposition,  in  which  1  was  also  mis- 
taken—  it  is  a  long  story,  and  I  won't  trou- 
ble you  with  it.  As  to  her  virtues,  &c 
&c.  you  will  hear  enough  of  them  (for  ^e 
is  a  kind  of  pattern  in  the  north),  without 
my  running  into  a  display  on  the  subject. 
It  is  well  that  one  of  us  is  of  such  feme, 
since  there  is  sad  deficit  in  the  morale  of 
that  article  upon  my  part,  —  all  owing  to  my 

*  bitch  of  a  star,'  as  Captain  Tranchemont 
says  of  his  planet. 

'*  Don't  tnink  you  have  not  said  enough 
of  me  in  your  article  on  T  *  * ;  what  more 
could  or  need  be  said  ?  * 

"Your  long-delayed  and  expected  work 
—  I  suppose  you  will  take  fright  at  •  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles'  and  Scott  now.    You 


nanding,  on  shore,  a  party  belonging  to  his  ship,  the 
Menelaus,  and  animating  them,  in  storming  the  American 
camp  near  Baltimore.] 

^  [**  We  could  name  but  one  noble  bard,  among  dtber 
the  liring  or  the  dead,  whose  laurels  are  soffideiitly 
abundant  to  keep  the  coronet  toUUy  out  of  sight.**  — 
See  Edin,  Rev.  yoU  xxiii.  p.  411.2 
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must  do  as  you  like,  — I  have  said  my  say. 
You  ought  to  fear  comparison  ¥rith  none, 
and  any  one  would  stare,  who  heard  you 
were  so  tremulous,  —  thou^,  after  all,  I 
believe  it  is  the  surest  sign  of  talent.  Good 
morning.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  soon,  but  I 
will  write  again,  and  perhaps  you  will  meet 
me  at  Nottingham.    Pray  say  so. 

**  P.  S.  —  If  this  union  is  productiye,  you 
shall  name  the  first  fruits.** 

LBrT«B205.    TO  MR.  HENRY  DRUB Y. 

••  October  18.  1814. 

••  My  dear  Drury, 

•*  Many  thanks  for  your  hitherto  imac- 
knowledged  *  Anecdotes.*  Now  for  one  of 
mine  —  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  have 
been  engaged  una  month.  It  is  a  long  story, 
and,  therefore,  I  won't  tell  it,  —  an  old  and 
(though  I  did  not  know  it  till  lately)  a 
mutual  attachment.  The  yery  sad  life  I 
hare  led  since  I  was  your  pupil  must  partly 
account  for  the  offs  and  oris  in  this  now  to 
be  arranged  business.  We  are  only  waiting 
for  the  mwyers  and  settlements,  &c. ;  and 
next  week,  or  the  week  after,  I  shall  so 
down  to  Seaham  in  the  new  character  of  a 
regular  suitor  for  a  wife  of  mine  own. 

**  I  hope  Hodsson  is  in  a  fair  way  on  the 
same  voyage  —  I  saw  him  and  his  idol  at 
Hastings.  I  wish  he  would  be  married  at 
die  same  time,  —  I  should  like  to  make  a 
party,  —  like  people  electrified  in  a  row,  by 
(or  rather  through)  the  same  chain,  holding 
one  another's  hands,  and  all  feeling  the 
shock  at  once.  I  have  not  yet  apprised  him 
of  this.  He  makes  such  a  serious  matter  of 
all  these  things,  and  is  so  *  melancholy  and 
gentlemanlike,*  that  it  is  quite  overcoming 
to  us  choice  spirits. 

**  They  say  one  should'nt  be  married  in  a 
black  coat.  I  won*t  have  a  blue  one,  — 
diat*s  flat.    I  hate  it. 

"  Yours,  &C.** 


LKmB206. 


TO  MR.  COWELL. 


-  October  22. 1814. 

"  My  dear  Cowell, 

"Many  and  sincere  thanks  for  your 
iund  letter — the  bet,  or  rather  forfeit,  was 
one  hundred  to  Hawke,  and  fifty  to  Hay 
(nothing  to  Kelly),  for  a  guinea  received 
ntmi  each  of  the  two  former.  *     I  shall  feel 


'  Ha  had  afreed  to  forfeit  tbeie  nima  to  ttie  perumt 
lawrtoned,  should  ha  erer  marry. 

*lhad  fraquanUjr,  both  in  aameat  and  In  jest  «x- 
praMed  Uwte  bopea  to  him ;  and,  In  one  of  mj  letters, 
■fter  teaching  npon  some  matters  relative  to  mjr  own 
Uttie  domestie  drdft,  I  added,  **  This  wiU  aU  be  ualntel- 


much  obliged  by  your  setting  me  right  if  I 
am  incorrect  in  this  statement  in  any  way, 
and  have  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  recol- 
lect as  much  as  possible  of  what  passed,  and 
state  it  to  Hoogson.  My  reason  is  this : 
some  time  ago  Mr.  ♦  ♦  ♦  reouired  a  bet  of 
me  which  I  never  made,  and  of  course  re- 
fiised  to  pay,  and  have  heard  no  more  of  it ; 
to  prevent  similar  mistakes  is  my  object  in 
wishing  you  to  remember  well  what  passed, 
and  to  put  Hodgson  in  possession  of  your 
memory  on  the  subject. 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  in  my  way 
through  Cambridge.  Remember  me  to  H., 
and  believe  me  ever  and  truly,  &c.'* 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Lord 
Byron  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cambridge  for 
the  purpose  or  voting  for  Mr.  Clarke,  who 
had  been  started  by  'Drini^  CoU^  as  one 
of  the  candidates  for  Sir  Busick  Harwood*s 
Professorship.  On  this  occasion,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  could  not  but  be  grati- 
fying to  him.  As  he  was  delivering  in  his  vote 
to  the  Vice-chancellor,  in  the  Senate  House, 
the  undergraduates  in  the  callery  ventured 
to  testify  their  admiration  of  him  by  a  general 
murmur  of  applause  and  stampmg  of  the 
feet.  For  this  breach  of  order,  the  gallery 
was  immediately  cleared  by  order  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  month  of  De- 
cember, being  called  up  to  town  by  business, 
I  had  opportunities,  ft*om  beine  a  good  deal 
in  my  noble  fiiend's  society,  of  observing  the 
state  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  imder  the 
prospect  of  the  important  change  he  was 
now  about  to  imdergo ;  and  it  was  with 
pain  I  foimd  that  those  sanguine  hopes* 
with  which  I  had  sometimes  looked  forward 
to  the  happy  influence  of  marriage,  in  win- 
ning him  over  to  the  brighter  and  better  side 
of  ufe,  were,  by  a  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  present  destiny,  considerably 
diminished  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
few  doubts  and  misgivings,  which  had  never 
before  so  strongly  occuircd  to  me,  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  fitness,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  the  matrimonial  tie,  filled  me 
altogether  with  a  degree  of  foreboding  anx- 
iety as  to  his  fate,  which  the  imfortunate 
events  that  followed  but  too  fiilly  justified. 

The  truth  is,  I  fear,  that  rarely,  if  ever, 
have  men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius  shown 


Uglble  to  yon ;  though  I  sometimes  cannot  hdp  thinking 
it  within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  eren  yoK,  rolcano 
as  jron  are,  may,  one  d^.cool  down  into  something  of  the 
same  kabitable  state.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  lava 
baring  been  conrerted  into  buttons  for  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne,  there  is  no  saying  what  such  flery  things  may 
be  brouglit  to  at  last. 
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themselves  fitted  for  the  cahn  affections  and 
comforts  that  form  the  cement  of  domestic 
life.  "  One  misfortune  (says  Pope)  of  ex- 
traordinary geniuses  is,  that  their  very  firiends 
are  more  apt  to  admire  than  love  them." 
To  this  remark  there  have,  no  doubt,  been 
exceptions, — and  I  should  pronounce  Lord 
Byron,  from  my  own  experience,  to  be  one 
of  them,  —  but  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  show,  fi*om  the  very  nature  and 
pursmts  of  genius,  that  such  must  eeneraUy 
be  the  lot  of  all  pre-eminently  gifted  with 
it ;  and  that  the  same  c|ualities  which  enable 
them  to  command  admuution  are  also  those 
that  too  often  incapacitate  them  firom  con- 
ciliating love. 

The  very  habits,  indeed,  of  abstraction  and 
self-study  to  which  the  occupations  of  men 
of  genius  lead,  are,  in  themselves,  necessarily 
of  an  unsocial  and  detaching  tendency,  and 
require  a  large  portion  of  mdulgence  fix>m 
others  not  to  be  set  down  as  unamiable. 
One  of  the  chief  sources,  too,  of  sympathy 
and  society  between  ordinary  mortals  beinc 
their  dependence  on  each  other*8  intellectu^ 
resources,  the  operation  of  this  social  prin- 
ciple must  naturally  be  weakest  in  those 
whose  own  mental  stores  are  most  abun- 
dant and  self-sufficing,  and  who,  rich  in  such 
materials  for  thinking  within  themselves, 
are  rendered  so  far  independent  of  any  aid 
from  others.  It  was  tnis  solitary  luxury 
(which  Plato  called  **  banqueting  his  own 
thoughts")  that  led  Pope,  as  well  as  Lord 
Byron,  to  prefer  the  silence  and  seclusion  of 
his  library  to  the  most  agreeable  conver- 
sation.—  And  not  only  too,  is  the  necessity 
of  commerce  with  other  minds  less  felt  by 
such  persons,  but,  from  that  fisistidiousness 
which  the  opulence  of  their  own  resources 
generates,  the  society  of  those  less  gifted 
than  themselves  becomes  often  a  restraint 
and  burden,  to  which  not  all  the  charms  of 
friendship,  or  even  love,  can  reconcile  them. 
*'  Nothing  is  so  tiresome  (says  the  poet  of 
Vaucluse,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  not 
living  with  some  of  his  dearest  fiiends)  as  to 
converse  with  persons  who  have  not  the 
same  informatioti  as  one's  selfl" 

But  it  is  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of 
the  imaginative  ^uHy  that,  more  than  any 
thing,  tends  to  wean  the  man  of  genius  from 


>  Of  the  lamentable  contrast  between  tentimenta  and 
conduct,  which  thii  transfer  of  the  seat  of  sensibliity  fttmi 
the  heart  to  the  fiucy  produces,  the  annals  of  Utenuy  men 
aflbrd  unluckily  too  many  examfdet.  Alfierl,  thou^  he 
could  write  a  sonnet  ftill  of  tenderness  to  his  mother, 
never  saw  her  (says  Mr.  W.  Rose)  but  once  after  their 
early  separation,  though  he  frequenUy  passed  within  a  few 
miles  of  her  residence.  The  poet  Young,  with  all  his 
parade  of  domestic  sorrows,  was,  it  appears,  a  ne^ectAil 
husband  and  harsh  father ;  and  Sterne  (to  use  the  words 


actual  life,  and,  by  substituting  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  imagination  for  those  of  the 
heart,  to  render,  at  last,  the  medium  through 
which  he  feels  no  less  unreal  than  tluit 
through  which  he  thinks.  Those  images  of 
ideal  good  and  beauty  that  surround  him  in 
his  musings  soon  accustom  him  to  consider 
all  that  is  beneath  this  high  standard  un- 
worthy of  his  care ;  till,  at  length,  the  heart 
becoming  chilled  as  the  fimcy  warms,  it  too 
often  happens  that,  in  proportion  as  he  has 
refined  and  elevated  his  theory  of  all  the 
social  affections,  he  has  unfitted  himself  for 
the  practice  of  them.  *■  Hence  so  fi-equently 
it  arises  that,  in  persons  of  this  tempers- 
ment,  we  see  some  bright  but  artificial 
idol  of  the  brain  usurp  the  place  of  all  real 
and  natural  obiects  oftenderness.  The  poet 
Dante,  a  wanderer  awav  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren, passed  the  whole  of  a  restless  and 
detached  life  in  nursing  his  immortal  dream 
of  Beatrice ;  while  Petrarch,  who  would 
not  suffer  his  only  daughter  to  reside  be^ 
neath  his  roo(  expended  thirty-two  years  of 
poetry  and  passion  on  an  idealised  love. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  very  nature  and  essence 
of  cenius  to  be  for  ever  occupied  intensely 
with  sel(  as  the  great  centre  and  source  of 
its  strength.  Like  the  sister  Rachel,  in 
Dante,  sitting  all  day  before  her  mirror. 


Dd  suo  ammiraglio,  e  siede  tutto  florDO."  * 

To  this  power  of  selfKM>ncentration,  by 
which  alone  all  the  other  powers  of  genius 
are  made  available,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
such  disturbing  and  fiital  enemy  as  those 
sympathies  and  affections  that  draw  the 
mind  out  activelv  towards  others ' ;  and«  ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  found  that,  among  those 
who  have  felt  within  themselves  a  call  to 
immortality,  the  greater  number  have,  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  kept  aloof  from  such  ties, 
and,  instead  of  the  softer  duties  and  rewards 
of  being  amiable,  reserved  themselves  for 
the  hien,  hazardous  chances  of  being  greaL 
In  looking  back  through  the  lives  of  the 
most  illustrious  poets,  <—  the  class  of  intel- 
lect in  which  the  characteristic  features  of 
genius  are,  perhaps,  most  strongly  mailed, 
—  we  shall  nnd  that,  with  scarcely  one  ex- 
ception, firom  Homer  down  to  Lord  Byron, 


employed  by  Lord  Byron)  preferred  **  whinii^  over  a 
deaid  ass  to  reliering  a  liring  mother." 

«  [  ••  8h« 

Before  her  glass  abides  the  lire-looff  day. 
Her  radiant  eyes  beholding.**] 

s  It  is  the  opinion  of  Diderot,  In  his  Treatise  on  Act- 
ing, that  not  only  in  the  art  of  which  he  treats,  but  in  all 
those  which  are  called  bnltaUre,  the  possession  of  real  sea- 
slUUty  is  a  bar  to  eminence ;— sensibility  being,  aooordinf 
to  bis  Tiew,  *'  le  caractdre  de  la  boatS  de  Tame  ec  de  la 
mMlocritd  du  g^nle." 
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thej  ha^e  been,  in  their  several  degrees, 
restless  and  solitary  spirits,  with  minds 
wrapped  up,  like  silk-worms,  in  their  own 
taski,  either  strangers,  or  rebels  to  domestic 
ties,  and  bearing  about  with,  them  a  deposit 
for  posterity  in  their  souls,  to  the  jealous 
watching  and  enriching  of  which  almost  all 
other  thoughts  and  considerations  have  been 
sacrificed. 

**  To  foUow  poetry  as  one  ought  (says  the 
anthority  >  I  have  already  quot^),  one  must 
forget  uther  and  mother  and  cleave  to  it 
alone."  In  these  few  words  is  pointed  out 
the  sole  path  that  leads  genius  to  greatness. 
On  such  terms  alone  are  the  high  places  of 
feme  to  be  won ; — nothing  less  than  the  sa^ 
crifice  of  the  entire  man  can  achieve  them. 
However  delightful,  therefore,  may  be  the 
n>ectacle  of  a  man  of  genius  tamed  and 
aomesticated  in  society,  takine  docilely 
upon  him  the  ^oke  of  the  social  ties,  and 
enlightening  without  disturbing  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moves,  we  must  nevertheless, 
in  the  midst  of  our  admiration,  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  thus  smoothly  or  amiably 
immortality  has  been  ever  struggled  for,  or 
won.  The  poet  thus  circumstanced  may  be 
popular,  may  be  loved ;  for  the  hi^piness 
of  himself  and  those  linked  with  him  he  is 
in  the  ri^t  road, — but  not  for  sreatness. 
The  marks  by  which  Fame  has  luways  ae* 
parated  her  great  martyrs  firom  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  not  upon  him,  and  the  crown 
cannot  be  his.  He  may  dazzle,  may  capti- 
vate the  circle,  and  even  the  times  in  which 
he  lives,  but  he  is  not  for  hereafter. 

To  the  general  description  here  given  of 
that  hi^  class  of  human  intelligences  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  character  of  Lord 
Byron  was,  in  many  respects,  a  signal  excep- 
dofl.  Bom  with  strong  affections  and  ar- 
dent passions,  the  world  had,  from  first  to 
last,  too  firm  a  hold  on  his  sympathies  to  let 
hnaynafion  altogether  usurp  the  place  of 
reahty,  either  in  his  feelings,  or  in  the  ob- 
jects of  them.  His  life,  indeed,  was  one 
continued  struggle  between  that  instinct  of 
genius,  which  was  for  ever  drawing  him 
back  into  the  lonely  laboratoiy  of  Se&,  and 
those  impulses  of  passion,  ambition,  and 
▼anity,  which  again  hurried  him  off  into  the 
crowd,  and  entangled  him  in  its  interests ; 
and  though  it  may  be  granted  that  he  would 
hare  been  more  purely  and  abstractedly  the 
poet,  had  he  been  less  thoroughly,  in  all  his 
pursuits  and  propensities,  the  man,  yet  fi*om 
this  very  mixture  and  alloy  has  it  arisen 
that  his  pages  bear  so  deeply  the  stamp  of 
real  hfe,  and  that  in  the  works  of  no  poet, 


I  Pope. 


& 


with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  can  every 
various  mood  of  the  mind — whether  solemn 
or  gay,  whether  inclined  to  the  ludicrous  or 
the  sublime,  whether  seeking  to  divert  itself 
with  the  follies  of  society  or  panting  after 
the  srandeur  of  solitary  nature — find  so 
r^du^  a  strain  of  sentiment  in  accordance 
with  Its  every  passing  tone. 

But  while  the  naturally  warm  cast  of  his 
affections  and  temperament  cave  thus  a  sub- 
stance and  truth  to  his  socim  feeling,  which 
those  of  too  many  of  his  fellow  votaries  of 
Genius  have  wanted,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  an  imagination  of  such  range 
and  power  should  have  been  so  early  de- 
veloped and  unrestrainedly  indulged  with- 
out producing,  at  last,  some  of  those  effects 
upon  the  heart  which  have  invariably  been 
found  attendant  on  such  a  predominance  of 
this  fiiculty.  It  must  have  been  observed, 
indeed,  that  the  period  when  his  natural 
affections  flourishea  most  heidthily  was  be- 
fore he  had  yet  arrived  at  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  genius,  —  before  Imagination 
had  yet  accustomed  him  to  those  glowing 
pictures,  after  gazing  upon  which  all  else 
appeared  cold  and  colourless.  .From  the 
moment  of  this  initiation  into  the  wonders 
of  his  own  mind,  a  distaste  for  the  realities 
of  life  began  to  grow  upon  him.  Not  even 
that  intense  craving  after  affection,  which 
nature  had  implanted  in  him,  could  keep 
his  ardour  still  alive  in  a  pursuit  whose  re- 
sults fell  so  short  of  his  *'  imaginings ; "  and 
though,  fi*om  time  to  time,  the  combined 
warmth  of  his  fancy  and  temperament  was 
able  to  call  up  a  feeling  whicn  to  his  eyes 
wore  the  semblance  of  love,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  his  heart  had  ever 
much  share  in  such  passions,  or  whether, 
after  his  first  launch  into  the  boundless  sea 
of  imagination,  he  could  ever  have  been 
brought  back  and  fixed  by  any  lasting 
attachment.  Actual  objects  there  were,  in 
but  too  great  number,  who,  as  long  as  the 
illusion  continued,  kindled  up  his  Uiou^ts 
and  were  the  themes  of  his  song.  But 
they  were,  after  all,  little  more  than  mere 
dreams  of  the  hour;  —  the  qualities  with 
which  he  invested  them  were  almost  all 
ideal,  nor  could  have  stood  the  test  of  a 
month's-  or  even  week's  cohabitation.  It 
was  but  the  reflection  of  his  own  bright  con- 
ceptions that  he  saw  in  each  new  object ; 
and  while  persuading  himself  that  they  fiir- 
nished  the  models  of  his  heroines,  he  was, 
on  the  contrary,  but  fimcying  that  he  beheld 
his  heroines  in  them. 

There  needs  no  stronger  proof  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  imagination  m  these  attach- 
ments than  his  own  serious  avowal,  in  the 
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Journal  already  given,  that  often,  when  in 
the  company  of  the  woman  he  most  loved, 
he  found  lumself  secretly  wishing  for  the 
solitude  of  his  own  study.  It  was  M^rr, 
indeed,  —  in  the  silence  and  abstraction  of 
that  study,  —  that  the  chief  scene  of  his 
mistress's  empire  and  ^ory  lay.  It  was 
there  that,  unchecked  by  reality,  and  without 
any  fear  of  the  disenchantments  of  thith,  he 
could  view  her  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  fervid  fancy,  enamour  himself  of  an 
idol  of  his  own  creating,  and,  out  of  a  brief 
delirium  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  send  forth 
a  dream  of  beauty  and  passion  through  all 
ages. 

While  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
imaginative  character  of  his  loves,  (of  all, 
except  the  one  that  lived  unquenched 
through  aU,)  his  friendships,  though,  of 
course,  fiur  less  subject  to  tne  influence  of 
fimcy,  could  not  fad  to  exhibit  also  some 
features  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  mind 
in  which  they  sprung.  It  was  a  usual  saying 
of  hb  own,  and  will  be  found  repeated  in 
some  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  **  no  genius 
for  friendship,"  and  that  whatever  capacity 
he  might  once  have  possessed  for  that  sen- 
timent had  vanished  with  his  youth.  If  in 
saying  thus  he  shaped  his  notions  of  friend- 
ship according  to  the  romandc  standard  of 
his  boyhood,  the  &ct  must  be  admitted: 
but  as  fieur  as  the  assertion  was  meant  to 
imply  that  he  had  become  incapable  of  a 
warm,  manly,  and  lasting  friendship,  such  a 
charge  against  himself  was  ux\just,  and  I  am 
not  Sie  only  living  testimony  of  its  injustice. 

To  a  certain  degree,  however,  even  in  his 
friendships,  the  effects  of  a  too  vivid  imagin- 
ation, in  disqualifying  the  mind  for  the 
cold  contact  of  rrality,  were  visible.  We 
are  told  that  Petrarch  (who,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  most  others,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  representative  of  the  poetic  cha- 
racter) abstained  purposely  from  a  too  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  his  nearest  friends, 
lest,  from  the  sensitiveness  he  was  so  aware 
of  in  himself,  there  should  occur  any  thing 
that  mi^t  chill  his  r^ard  for  them ';  and 
though  Lord  Byron  was  of  a  nature  too  fUl 
of  social  and  kmdl^  impulses  ever  to  think 
of  such  a  precaution,  it  is  a  fact  confirma- 
tory, at  least,  of  the  principle   on  which 


I  Soe  Foicolo'i  Euajr  on  Petrarch.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Orrery  tayf ,  in  speaking  of  Swift,  **  I  am  persuaded 
that  his  distance  from  his  English  (Hends  proved  a  strong 
incitement  to  their  mutual  alftction.'* 

<  That  he  was  himself  Aillf  aware  of  this^>pears  flrom 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  already  given :— **  My  sis- 
ter is  in  town,  which  is  a  great  comfort ;  for,  nerer  hav- 
ing  been  much  together,  we  are  naturally  more  attached 
to  each  other." 


his  brother  poet,  Petrarch,  acted,  that  the 
friends,  whetoer  of  his  youth  or  manhood, 
of  whom  he  had  seen  least,  through  1^ 
were  those  of  whom  he  always  thought  and 
spoke  with  the  most  warmth  and  fondness. 
Being  brought  less  often  to  die  touchstone 
of  ^miliar  intercourse,  they  stood  naturally 
a  better  chance  of  being  adopted  as  the 
favourites  of  his  imagination,  and  of  sharing, 
in  consequence,  a  pcMtion  of  that  bri^t 
colouring  reserved  tor  all  that  gave  it  u- 
terest  and  pleasure.  Next  to  the  dead, 
therefore,  whose  hold  upon  his  fancy  had 
been  placed  beyond  all  risk  of  severance, 
those  friends  whom  he  but  saw  occasionally, 
and  by  such  favourable  glimpses  as  only  re- 
newed the  first  kindly  impression  they  had 
made,  were  the  surest  to  live  unchangingly, 
and  without  shadow,  in  his  memory. 

To  this  same  cause,  there  is  little  doubt, 
his  love  for  his  sister  owed  much  of  its  de- 
votedness  and  fervour.  In  a  mind  sensitive 
and  versatile  as  his,  long  habits  of  family 
intercourse  might  have  estranged,  or  at  least 
dulled,  his  naniral  afiection  for  her; — but 
their  separation,  during  youth,  left  this 
feeling  fi^h  and  untried.  *  His  vary  inex- 
perience in  such  ties  made  the  smile  of  a 
sister  no  less  a  novelty  than  a  charm  to 
him ;  and  before  the  first  gloss  of  this  newly 
awakened  sentiment  had  time  to  wear  off, 
they  were  again  separated,  and  for  ever. 

u  the  portrait  which  I  have  here  at- 
tempted of  the  general  character  of  those 
^fted  with  hiffh  genius  be  allowed  to  bear, 
m  any  of  its  features,  a  resemblance  to  the 
originals,  it  can  no  longer,  I  think,  be  matter 
of  question  whether  a  class  so  set  apart  fix>m 
the  track  of  ordinary  life,  so  removed,  by 
their  very  elevation,  out  of  the  influences  of 
our  common  atmosphere,  are  at  all  likely  to 
furnish  tractable  subjects  for  that  most  tir- 
ing, of  all  social  experiments,  matrimony.  In 
reviewing  the  great  names  ojf  philosophy  and 
science,  we  shml  find  that  all  who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  those  walks  have, 
at  least,  virtually  admitted  their  own  unfit- 
ness for  the  marriage  tie  by  remaining  in 
celibacy ; — Newton,  Gassendi,  Galileo,  Des- 
cartes, Bayle,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Bojle,  Hume, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  illustrious  sages, 
having  all  led  single  lives. ' 


*  Wife  and  children.  Bacon  tells  us,  in  <me  of  his 
Essays,  are  "impediments  to  great  enterprises:"  and 
adds.  "*  Certainly,  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit 
fbr  the  public,  hare  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or 
childleu  men."  See,  with  reference  to  this  suhject,  Mr. 
D*lsraeli's  work  on  ■*  The  Literary  Character,"  chapter 
xriil.:  **  Matrimony  is  said  not  to  be  weU  suited  to  the 
domestic  life  of  genius.** 
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The  poetic  race,  it  is  true,  from  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  their  imaginations,  have 
more  frequently  fellen  into  the  ever  ready 
snare.  But  the  fiite  of  the  poets  in  matri- 
mony has  but  justified  the  caution  of  the 
philosophers.  While  the  latter  have  given 
warning  to  genius  by  keeping  free  o?  the 
yoke,  uie  others  have  still  more  effectually 
done  so  by  their  misery  under  it ; — the  an- 
nals of  this  sensitive  race  havin|,  at  all  times, 
abounded  with  proofs,  that  genius  ranks  but 
low  among  the  elements  of  social  hi^piness, 
—  that,  in  general,  the  brighter  the  gat^  the 
more  diaturbin^  its  influence,  and  that  in 
married  life  particularly,  its  effects  have  been 
too  often  like  that  of  the  "Wormwood  Star," 
whose  light  filled  the  waters  on  which  it  fell 
with  Inttemess. 

Besides  the  causes  already  enumerated  as 
leading  naturally  to  such  a  result,  from  the 
peculiarities  by  which,  in  most  instances, 
these  great  labourers  in  the  field  of  thought 
are  characterised,  there  is  also  much,  no 
doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  an  unluckiness  in 
the  choice  of  helpmates, — dictated,  as  that 
choice  firequently  must  be,  by  an  imagina- 
tion accustomed  to  deceive  itsel£  But  vom 
whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  the 
coincidence  is  no  less  striking  than  sadden- 
ing, that,  on  the  list  of  married  poets  who 
have  been  unhappy  in  their  homes,  there 
should  already  be  found  four  such  illustrious 
names  as  Dante,  Milton  i,  Shakspeare  «,  and 
Drvden  ;  and  that  we  should  now  have  to 
add,  as  a  partner  in  their  destiny,  a  name 
worthy  of  being  placed  beside  the  greatest 
of  them  —  Lord  jBjTon. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  having  been 
called  up  to  town  in  the  December  of  this 
year.  The  opportunities  I  had  of  seeing 
Lord  Byron  during  my  stay  were  frequent ; 
and,  among  them,  not  the  least  memorable 
or  agreeable  were  those  evenings  we  passed 


>  MUton's  first  wife,  it  It  well  known,  ran  away  from 
Um  within  a  month  after  their  marriage,  diiguited,  sayi 
PhOUpt,  '*  with  hia  ipare  diet  and  hard  ftudjr  ;'*  and  It 
Is  difScult  to  conceive  a  more  melancholy  picture  of  do- 
mestic life  than  is  disclosed  in  his  nuncupative  wiU,  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  which  deposes  to  having  heard  the 
treat  poet  himself  complain,  that  liis  children  **  were 
careless  of  him,  being  blind,  and  made  nothing  of  desert- 
ing hfan/* 

'  By  whatever  austerity  of  temper  or  habits  the  poets 
Daitte  and  Milton  may  have  drawn  upon  themselves  such 
«  iate.  it  might  be  expected  that,  at  least,  the  **  gentle 
Shakspean"  would  have  stood  exempt  frmn  the  common 
calamity  of  his  brethren.  But,  among  the  very  few  fiscU 
of  his  life  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  there  is  none 
nore  dearly  proved  than  the  unhappiness  of  his  marriage. 
The  dates  of  the  birth  of  his  children,  compared  with  that 
of  his  removal  from  Stratford,  —  the  total  omission  of  his 
wife'sname  hi  the  first  draught  of  his  will,  and  the  bitter 


together  at  the  house  of  his  banker,  Mr. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  where  music  —  followed 
by  its  accustomed  sequel  of  supper,  brandy 
and  water,  and  not  a  little  laughter, — kept 
us  together,  usually,  till  rather  a  late  hour. 
Besides  those  songs  of  mine  which  he  has 
himself  somewhere  recorded  as  his  favour- 
ites, there  was  also  one  to  a  Portuguese  air, 
**  The  song  of  war  shall  echo  through  our 
momitains,"  which  seemed  especimly  to 
please  him; — the  national  character  of  the 
music,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  words 
^  sunny  mountains,**  bringing  back  fi-eshly  to 
his  memory  the  impressions  of  all  he  had  seen 
in  Portugal.  I  have,  indeed,  known  few  per- 
sons more  alive  to  the  charms  of  simple 
music  ;  and  not  imfrequentl^  have  seen  the 
tears  in  his  eyes  while  Ibtening  to  the  Irish 
Melodies.  Among  those  that  thus  affected 
him  was  one  beginning,  **  When  first  I  met 
thee  warm  and  young,"  the  words  of  which, 
besides  the  obvious  feeling  which  they 
express,  were  intended  also  to  admit  of 
a  political  application.  He,  however,  dis- 
carded the  latter  sense  wholly  from  his 
mind,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  more  na- 
tural sentiment  of  the  song  with  evident 
emotion. 

On  one  or  two  of  these  evenings,  his 
fiivourite  actor,  Mr.  Kean,  was  of  the  ppty ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  we  had  at  dinner 
his  parly  instructor  in  pugilism,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, in  conversing  with  whom,  all  his  boyish 
tastes  seemed  to  revive  ; — and  it  was  not 
a  little  amusing  to  observe  how  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  annals  of  "  The  Kins', " 
and  with  all  the  most  recondite  phraseology 
of  **  the  Fancy,*'  was  the  sublime  poet  of 
Childe  Harold. 

The  following  note  is  the  only  one,  of 
those  I  received  from  him  at  this  time, 
worth  transcribing :  — 


sarcasm  of  the  bequest  by  whldi  he  remembers  her  after- 
wards, —  all  prove  beyond  a  doubt  both  his  separation 
from  the  lady  early  in  life,  and  his  unfriendly,  feeling 
towards  her  at  the  dose  of  it. 

In  endeavouring  to  argue  against  the  conclusion  natu- 
rally to  be  deduced  firom  this  will,  Boswell,  with  a  strange 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  remarks :  —  **  If  he  had 
taken  offence  at  any  part  of  his  wife's  conduct,  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  would  have  taken  this  petty  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it."  [Shakspeare  bequeathed  his  brown-best  bed 
to  his  wife.  George  Steevens  suggests,  by  way  of  bio- 
logy, a  quotation  for  Venice  Preserved,  **  The  very  bed 
that  on  his  bridal  night  received  him  to  the  arms  of  Bel- 
videra."] 

>  In  a  small  book  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  con- 
taining a  sort  of  chronological  History  of  the  Ring,  I  find 
the  name  of- Lord  Byron,  more  than  ooce,  recorded  among 
the**  backers." 
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•*  December  14. 1814. 
•*  My  dearest  Tom, 

"  I  will  send  the  pattern  t(>-morrow, 
and  since  you  don*t  go  to  our  friend  ^*of 
the  keeping  part  of  the  town')  this  evening, 
I  shall  e*en  sulk  at  home  over  a  solitary 
potation.  My  self-opinion  rises  much  by 
your  eulogy  of  my  social  qualities.  As  my 
friend  Scrope  is  pleased  to  say,  I  believe  I 
am  very  weU  for  a  *  holiday  driiier.*  Where 
the  devil  are  you?  With  Woolriche",  I 
conjecture — for  which  you  deserve  another 
abscess.  Hoping  that  the  American  war 
will  last  for  many  ^ears,  and  that  all  the 
prizes  may  be  registered  at  Bermoothes, 
believe  me,  &c, 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  just  been  composing  an 
epistle  to  the  Archbishop  for  an  especial 
licence.  Oons!  it  looks  serious.  Murray 
is  impatient  to  see  you,  and  would  call,  if 
you  will  give  him  audience.  Your  new 
coat !  —  I  wonder  you  like  the  colour,  and 
don*t  go  about,  like  Dives,  in  purple." 


LirriB  207.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  December  31. 1814. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  Gibbon :  all  the 
additions  are  very  great  improvements. 

"  At  last  I  must  be  most  peremptory  with 
jou  about  the  print  from  Pnillips^s  picture  ; 
It  is  pronounced  on  all  hands  the  most  stu- 
pid and  disagreeable  possible :  so  do,  pray, 
nave  a  new  engraving,  and  let  me  see  it 
first ;  there  remly  must  be  no  more  from 
the  same  plate.  I  don*it  much  care,  myself ; 
but  every  one  I  honour  torments  me  to 
death  about  it,  and  abuses  it  to  a  degree 
beyond  repeating.  Now,  don't  answer  with 
excuses ;  but,  for  my  sake,  have  it  de- 
stroyed :  1  never  shall  have  peace  till  it  is. 
I  write  in  the  greatest  haste. 

••  P.  S.  —  I  have  written  this  most  ille- 
gibly ;  but  it  is  to  beg  you  to  destroy  the 
print,  and  have  another  *  by  particular  de- 
sire.* It  must  be  d — d  bad,  to  be  sure, 
since  every  body  says  so  but  the  original ; 
and  he  don't  know  what  to  say.  But  do  do 
it:  that  is,  bum  the  plate,  and  employ  a 
new  eicher  from  the  other  picture.  This  is 
stupid  and  sulky." 

>  Dr.  Woolriche,  an  old  end  relued  friend  of  mine,  to 
wboM  ikill,  on  Uie occMlon  here  alluded  to,  I  wa«indeUed 
for  mjr  life. 

s  The  Dream.  [**  It  If  hardto  tajr.  whether  the  cjnical 
proM  of  the  letters,  or  the  bitter  sadnets  of  the  poetrjr. 
aognred  the  wortt  for  the  reeultc  of  this  rash  unioD.  It 
is  sufBdentljr  obrloas,  that  Lord  Bjrron  did  not  soUdt 
Miss  Milbanke*s  hand  under  the  influence  of  anf  thing 
which  could  deserre  the  name  of  lore ;  and  we  fmr  it 
must  also  be  admitted,  that  he  entered  on  matrimmiial 
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On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  had,  upon 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  his  affiurs,  found 
them  in  so  utterlv  embarrassed  a  oonctition 
as  to  fill  him  with  some  alarm,  and  even  to 
suggest  to  his  mind  the  prudence  of  defer- 
ring his  marriage.  The  die  was,  however, 
cast,  and  he  had  now  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed.  Accordinglv,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  he  set  out  for  Seaham,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  the  lady's  frither,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1815,  was  married. 

**  I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar  with  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  Ikce  was  fUr,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood ; —as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  abodt 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then  — 
As  in  that  hour— a  moment  o*er  his  Cmo, 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughu 
Was  traced,  — and  then  it  flided  as  it  came. 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  qwke 
The  fitting  tows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been  — 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  aocustom'd  hall. 
And  the  remembered  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour. 
And  her,  who  was  his  destiny,  came  bad^ 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  Hgnt :  — 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?  "< 

This  touchinj^  picture  agrees  so  closely,  in 
many  of  its  circumstances,  with  his  own 
prose  account  of  the  wedding  in  his  Memo- 
randa, that  I  feel  justified  in  introducing  it, 
historically,  here.  In  that  Memoir,  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  waking,  on  the  morning  of 
his  marriage,  with  the  most  melancholy  re- 
flections, on  seeing  hb  wedding-stut  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood,  he 
wandered  about  the  grounds  alone,  till  be 
was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and  joined, 
for  the  first  time  on  that  day,  his  bride  and 
her  family.  He  knelt  down,  he  repeated 
the  words  after  the  clenyman ;  but  a  mist 
was  before  hb  eves,  —  ms  thoughts  were 
elsewhere ;  and  ne  was  but  awakened  by 
the  congratulations  of  the  bystanders,  to  find 
that  he  was — married. 


life,  not  only  without  any  serious  eonsideratioo  of  the 
solemn  and  sacred  obligations  he  was  talUng  upon  Mm, 
but  in  a  mood  and  temper  of  mind  very  slightly  ttaiged 
with  those  IMingi  and  reflections  which,  eren  where  it  ii 
too  late  for  the  high  and  delicate  romance  of  an  unwastcd 
heart,  spring  up  naturally  on  such  occasions,  and  aflbrd 
at  least  the  prospect  of  a  tender  watchfjiness  and  a  fe> 
nerous  protection  to  the  woman  who,  fai  the  freshness  of 
youth  and  innocence,  surrenders  her  all  to  a  manly 
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The  same  morning  the  wedded  pair  left 
Seaham  for  Hahiabv,  another  seat  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke,  in  the  same  county.  When 
about  to  depart,  Lord  Byron  said  to  the 
bride,  "  Miss  Milbanke,  are  you  read}^  ?  "  — 
a  mistake  which  the  lady*s  confidential  at- 
tendant pronounced  to  be  a  *'  bad  omen.**  > 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  I  quote  these 
slight  det^ls  fit>m  memory,  and  am  alone 
answerable  for  any  inaccuracy  there  may  be 
found  in  them. 


LBTTSBaOS.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  Kirkby.  January  C.  1816i 

"  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  2d  in- 
stant :  so  pray  make  haste  and  congratulate 
away. 

**  Thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 
the  abolition  of  the  print.  Let  the  next  be 
from  the  other  of  Phillips —  I  mean  {not  the 
Albanian,  but)  the  original  one  in  the  ex- 
hibition ;  the  last  was  from  the  copy.  I 
should  wish  my  sister  and  Lady  Byron  to 
decide  upon  the  next,  as  they  found  fault 
with  the  last.  /  have  no  opinion  of  my  own 
upon  the  subject. 

**  Mr.  Kinnaird  will,  I  dare  say,  have  the 
poodness  to  furnish  copies  of  the^Ielodies^, 
if  you  state  my  wish  upon  the  subject.  You 
may  have  them,  if  you  think  them  worth 
inserting.  The  volumes  in  their  collected 
state  must  be  inscribed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
but  I  have  not  yet  mustered  the  expressions 
of  my  inscription ;  but  will  supply  them  in 
time. 

^  With  inanv  thanks  for  your  good  wishes, 
which  have  all  been  realised,  I  remain,  very 
trul)*,  yours,  "  Byron." 

Lirm  909.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Halnaby,  Darlington,  January  10. 1815. 

"I  was  married  this  day  week.     The 

parson  has  pronounced  it  —  Perry  has  an- 

)  ["  That  Byron  ibould  have  caUed  hit  bride,  the 
nooent  after  marriage,  *Mlu  Milbanke,*  %oa»  of  ill 
OBen ;  for  it  wa<  cold  as  ice,  when  hit  looki  f bould  hare 
been  like  that  bannlcM  lightning,  that,  without  any  noise, 
softly  gleams  through  the  twilight  of  the  summer  woods ; 
ind  his  words  a  blessing  and  a  prayer  prolonged  in  the 
spirit  of  the  nuptial  benediction,  but  confined  now  in  its 
^wing  sanctity  to  his  own  rirgbi's  ear."  —  Wilson.] 

'  The  Hebrew  Melodies  which  he  had  employed  him- 
sdf  in  writing,  during  his  recent  stay  in  London. 

>  [A  review,  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  a  work  entitled  •*  Select 
Pasnges  from  the  Writings  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Gre- 
gory K«f.tan«en,  and  St.  Basil,  translated  firom  the  Greek 
by  Hugh  Stuart  B<qrd."  See  Edinb,  Rev,  toI.  xxIt. 
^».l 

*  I  had  Just  been  reading  Mr.  Southey*s  fine  poem  of 
**  Roderick ;  **  and,  with  reference  to  an  incident  in  it,  had 
pot  the  following  question  to  Lord  Byron—*'  I  should 


nounced  it — and  the  Morning  Post,  also, 
under  the  head  of  '  Lord  Byron's  Marriage' 

—  as  if  it  were  a  fabrication,  or  the  pi^ 
direct  of  a  new  stay-maker. 

"  Now  for  thine  afiairs.  I  have  redde 
thee  upon  the  Fathers  3,  and  it  is  excellent 
well.  Positively,  you  must  not  leave  off 
reviewing.  You  shme  in  it — you  kill  in  it : 
and  this  article  has  been  taken  for  Sydney 
Smith's  (as  I  heard  in  town),  which  proves 
not  only  your  proficiency  in  parsonology, 
but  that  you  have  all  the  airs  of  a  veteran 
critic  at  your  first  onset.  So,  prithee,  go 
on  and  prosper. 

*|  Scott's  *  Lord  of  the  Isles'  is  out—*  the 
mail-coach  copy'  I  have,  by  special  licence, 
of  Murray. 

**  Now  is  your  time ;  —  you  will  come 
upon  them  newly  and  fi'eshly.  It  is  impos- 
su)le  to  read  wnat  you  have  lately  done 
(verse  or  prose)  without  seeing  that  you 
have  trained  on  tenfold.  *  *  has  floun- 
dered ;  *  *  has  foundered.  /  have  tried 
the  rascals  (t.  e,  the  public)  with  my  Harrys 
and  Larrys,  Pilmms  and  Pirates.  Nobody 
but  S  *  *  ♦  ♦  y  [Southeyl  has  done  any  thing 
worth  a  slice  of  bookseller's  pudding,  and 
/te  has  not  luck  enough  to  be  found  out  in 
doing  a  good  thing.    Now,  Tom,  is  thy  time 

—  *  Oh,  joyfiil  day  I  —  I  would  not  take  a 
knighthood  for  thy  fortune.'  Let  me  hear 
firom  you  soon,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c. 

**  P.  S. — Lady  Byron  is  vastly  well.  How 
are  Mrs.  Moore  and  Joe  Atkinson's '  Graces  ? ' 
We  must  present  our  women  to  one  ano- 
ther." 

Lsmm  SIO.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  January  19. 1816. 

"  Egad !  I  don't  think  he  is  '  down  ; '  and 

my  prophecy  —  like  most  auguries,  sacred 

and  profane  — is  not  annulled,  but  inverted. 

**  To  your  question  about  the  *  dog '  *  — 

Umph  I  —  my  •  mother,'  I  won't  say  any  thing 


like  to  know  from  yo«,  who  are  cme  of  the  philocynic  sect, 
whether  it  is  probable  that  any  dog  (out  of  a  melodrame) 
could  recognise  a  master,  whom  neither  his  own  mother 
or  mistress  was  able  to  find  out.  I  don*t  care  about 
Ulysses*  dog,  ftc.  —  all  I  want  is  to  know  trom  you  (who 
are  renowned  as  *  fk>iend  of  the  dog,  companion  of  the 
bear ')  whether  such  a  thing  is  probable.'* 

["The  dog  who  lay. 
Before  RuslUa's  feet,  eyebig  him  long 
And  wlstftilly,  had  recognised  at  length. 
Changed  as  he  was,  and  in  those  sordid  weeds. 
His  royal  master.    And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  wither'd  hand,  and  earnestly  lo<di'd  up. 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech ;  and  moan*d,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress." 

Sonikeg's  Poet.  Works,  cd.  1888.] 
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against — that  is,  about  her  :  but  how  long 
a  'mistress'  or  friend  may  recollect  para- 
mours or  competitors  (lust  and  thirst  being 
the  two  great  and  only  bonds  between  the 
amatory  or  the  amieabfe),  I  can't  say,  —  or, 
rather,  you  know,  as  well  as  I  could  tell 
you.  But  as  for  canine  recollections,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge  by  a  cur  of  mine  own, 
(always  bating  Boatswain,  the  dearest,  and, 
alas  I  the  maddest  of  dogs,)  I  had  one  (half 
a  wolf  by  the  she  side)  that  doted  on  me  at 
ten  years  old,  and  very  nearly  ate  me  at 
twenty.  When  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
enact  Argus,  he  bit  away  the  backside  of  my 
breeches  *,  and  never  would  consent  to  any 
kind  of  recognition,  in  despite  of  all  kinds  of 
bones  which  I  offered  him.  So,  let  Southey 
blush  and  Homer  too,  as  far  as  I  can  decide 
upon  quadruped  memories. 

^  I  humbly  take  it,  the  mother  knows  the 
son  that  pays  her  jointure  —  a  mistress  her 
mate,  till  he  *  *  and  refuses  salary — a  friend 
his  feUow,  till  he  loses  cash  and  character 
— and  a  dog  his  master,  till  he  changes  him. 

*'  So,  you  want  to  know  about  mOady  and 
me  ?  But  let  me  not,  as  Roderick  Random 
says,  *  profane  the  chaste  mysteries  of  Hy- 
men '  ^  —  damn  the  word,  I  nad  nearly  spelt 
it  with  a  small  h,  I  like  Bell  as  well  as  you 
do  (or  did,  you  villain  I)  Bessy — and  that 
is  (or  was)  saying  a  great  deal. 

*'  Address  your  next  to  Seaham,  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  where  we  are  going  on  Saturday 
(a  bore,  by  the  way,)  to  see  father-in-law. 
Sir  Jacob,  and  my  lady^s  ladv-mother.  Write 
—  and  write  more  at  length  —  both  to  the 
public  and  yours  ever  most  affectionately. 


Letter  211. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"  Seaham,  Stodcton-on-Tee<,  Februarr  2. 1815. 
"  I  have  heard  from  London  that  you 
have  left  Chatsworth  and  all  the  women 
full  of  *entusymusy'J  about  you,  person- 
ally and  poetically ;  and,  in  particular, 
that  *When  first  I  met  thee'  has  been 
quite  overwhelming  in  its  effect.  I  told  you 
it  was  one  of  the  best  things  you  ever  wrote, 
though  that  dog  Power  wanted  you  to  omit 
part  of  it.  I^ey  are  all  reletting  your 
absence  at  Chatsworth,  according  to  my  in- 
formant —  *  all  the  ladies  quite,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Stap  my  vitals  I 

>  [**  An  hoDMt  gttiUenun  at  hia  return 

Majr  not  hare  the  good  fortane  of  Ulyttes ; 
Kot  all  kme  matrom  for  their  hotbandi  moom, 

Or  ihow  the  Hune  dliUka  to  ndtora*  kissei ; 
The  odds  ar»,  that  he  finds  a  handiome  urn 

To  hb  memory  ~and  two  or  three  foung  mitses. 
Bom  to  some  fHeod,  who  h(4ds  his  wUSb  and  riches. 
And  that  ki§  Argns  Mtes  him  bjr^the  breeches." 

Don  Juan,  c.  iU.  sC.  3&] 
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"  Well,  now  you  have  got  home  again  — 
which  I  clare  say  is  as  agre^ble  as  a  '  draught 
of  cool  small  beer  to  the  scorched  palate  of 
a  waking  sot' — now  you  have  got  home 
again,  1  say,  probably  I  shall  hear  from  you. 
Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  beeo  transferred 
to  my  father-in-law's,  with  my  lady  and  my 
lady's  maid,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  the  trcacle- 
moon  is  over,  and  I  am  awake,  and  find  my- 
self married.  My  spouse  and  I  agree  to  — 
and  in  —  admiration.  Swift  says 'no  tmsc 
man  ever  married ;'  but,  for  a  fool,  I  think 
it  the  most  ambrosial  of  all  possible  fiiture 
states.  I  still  think  one  ought  to  many  upon 
lease;  but  am  very  sure  I  should  renew  mine 
at  the  expiration,  though  next  term  were 
for  ninety  and  nine  years. 

"  I  wish  you  would  respond,  for  I  am  here 
'oblitusque  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis.' 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of 

intnmiery,  and  how  the  w s  and  rogues 

of  the  upper  Beggar's  Opera  go  on  —  or 
rather  go  off —  in  or  after  marriage ;  or  who 
are  goinc  to  break  any  particular  command- 
ment. Upon  this  dreary  coast,  we  have 
nothing  but  county  meetings  and  shipwrecks : 
and  I  have  this  day  dined  upon  fish,  which 
probably  dined  upon  the  crews  of  several 
colliers  lost  in  the  late  gales.  But  I  saw 
the  sea  once  more  in  all  the  glories  of  surf 
and  foam,  —  almost  e(}ual  to  the  Bay  of  Bis-  | 
cay,  and  the  interestmg  white  squalls  and 
short  seas  of  Archipelago  memory. 

'*  My  papa,  SirKalpho,  hath  recently  made 
a  speech  at  a  Durham  tax-meeting  ;  and  not 
only  at  Durham,  but  here,  several  times  dnce 
after  dinner.  He  is  now,  I  believe,  speaking 
it  to  himself  (I  left  him  in  the  middle)  over 
various  decanters,  which  can  neither  intar- 
rupt  him  nor  M  asleep, — as  mi^t  possibly 
have  been  the  case  with  some  of  his  audience. 
Ever  thine,  "  B. 

"  I  must  go  to  tea  —  damn  tea.     I  wish  it 
was  Kinnaird's  brandy,  and  with  you  to  |] 
lecture  me  about  it."  i 

Letter  212.       TO  Mil.  MURRAY. 

«'  Seaham,  Stockton-upon-Tees,  February  2. 1815. 

"  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  making 
an  occasional  inquiry  in  Albany,  at  my  cham- 
bers, whether  my  books,  &c.  are  kept  in  to- 
lerable order,  and  how  far  my  old  woman  * 
continues  in  health  and  industry  as  keeper  of 


>  The  letter  H.  Is  blotted  in  the  MS. 

*  It  was  thus  that,  according  to  his  account,  a  certain 
celebrated  singer  and  actor  used  fireqoently  to  prooooooe 
the  word  "enthusiasm." 

«  Mrs.  Mule. 
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my  old  den.  Your  parcels  have  been  duly 
received  and  perused ;  but  I  had  hoped  to 
receive  *  Guy  Mannering '  before  this  time. 
I  won't  intrude  further  for  the  present  on 
your  avocationsy  professional  or  pleasurable, 
but  am,  as  usual, 

"  Very  truly,  Ac." 

Ltrm  S13.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  February  4. 1815. 
"  I  enclose  you  half  a  letter  from  *  ♦, 
which  will  explmn  itself — at  least  the  latter 
part  —  the  former  refers  to  private  business 
of  mine  own.     If  Jeffrey  will  take  such  an 
article,  and  you  will  undertake  the  revision, 
|j  or,  bdeed,  any  portion  of  the  article  itself 
;  (for  unless  vou  do,  by  Phoebus,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  io  with  it,^  we  can  cook  up,  be- 
tween us  three,  as  pretty  a  dish  otsour- 
crout  as  ever  tipped  over  the  tongue  of  a 
bookmaker. 

**  You  can,  at  any  rate,  try  Jeflrev's  inclin- 
ation. Your  late  proposal  from  him  made 
me  hint  this  to  ♦  *,  who  is  a  much  better 
proser  and  scholar  than  I  am,  and  a  very 
superior  man  indeed.  Excuse  haste — an- 
swer this. 

**  Ever  yours  most, 

"B. 

**  P.  S; —  All  is  well  at  home.  1  wrote 
to  you  yesterday." 

Lrrm  814.    TO  MR.  MOORE, 

•♦February  10.  1815. 
"  My  dear  Tom, 

"  Jeffirey  has  been  so  very  kind  about 
me  and  my  damnable  works,  that  I  would 
not  be  incUrect  or  equivocal  with  him,  even 
for  a  friend.  So,  it  may  be  as  well  to  tell 
him  that  it  is  not  mine ;  but  that  if  I  did  not 
firmly  and  truly  believe  it  to  be  much  better 
than  I  could  offer,  I  would  never  have  trou- 
bled him  or  you  about  it.  You  can  judge 
between  you  how  far  it  is  admissible,  and 
reject  it,  if  not  of  the  right  sort.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  article 
one  way  or  the  other,  further  than  to  oblige 
*  * ;  and  should  the  composition  be  ^  Rood 
one,  it  can  hurt  neither  party, — nor,  indeed, 
*ny  one,  saving  and  excepting  Mr.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦. 

"  Curie  catoi  me  if  I  know  what  H  ♦  ♦ 
means  or  meaned  about  the  demonstrative 
pronoun »,  but  I  admire  your  fear  of  being 
inoculated  with  the  same.    Have  you  never 

>  Some  rtmark  which  he  told  roe  had  been  made  with 
rcipKt  to  the  fliequent  use  of  the  demonitratiTe  pronoun 
boUtby  himself  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

'  Venei  to  Lady  Jeney  (containfaig  on  allusion  to  Lord 
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found  out  that  you  have  a  particular  style  of 
your  own,  which  is  as  distinct  from  all  other 
people,  as  Hafiz  of  Shiraz  from  Hafiz  of  the 
Morning  Post  ? 

"  80  you  allowed  B  ♦  ♦  and  such  like  to 
hum  and  haw  you,  or,  rather.  Lady  Jersey 
out  of  her  compliment,  and  me  out  of  mine.^ 
Sun-bum  me,  but  this  was  pitiftil-hearted. 
However,  I  will  tell  her  all  about  it  when  I 
see  her. 

"  Bell  desires  me  to  say  all  kinds  of  civi- 
lities, and  assure  you  of  her  recognition  and 
high  consideration.  I  will  tell  you  of  our 
movements  south,  which  may  be  in  about 
three  weeks  from  this  present  writing.  By 
the  way,  don't  engage  yourself  in  any  travel- 
ling expedition,  as  I  have  a  plan  of  travel 
into  Italy,  which  we  will  discuss.  And  then, 
think  of  the  poesy  wherewithal  we  should 
overflow,  from  Venice  to  Vesuvius,  to  say 
nothing  of  Greece,  through  all  which — God 
willing — we  might  perambulate  in  one  twelve 
months.  If  I  take  my  wife,  you  can  take 
yours ;  and  if  I  leave  mine,  you  may  do  the 
same.  '  Mind  you  stand  by  me  in  either 
case.  Brother  Bruin.'  ^ 

"  And  believe  me  inveterately  yours, 

"B." 

Limm  315.       TO  MR.  MOORE^ 

**  February  22. 1815. 

"  Yesterday  I  sent  off  the  packet  and 
letter  to  Edinburgh.  It  consisted  of  forty- 
one  pages,  so  that  I  have  not  added  a  line ; 
but  m  my  letter,  I  mentioned  what  passed 
between  you  and  me  in  autunm,  as  my  in- 
ducement for  presuming  to  trouble  him  either 
with  my  own  or  *  ^s  lucubrations.  I  am  any 
thing  but  sure  that  it  will  do ;  but  I  have 
told  Jeffrey  that  if  there  is  any  decent  raw 
material  in  it,  he  may  cut  it  into  what  shape 
he  pleases,  and  warp  it  to  his  liking. 

•*  So  you  wonH  go  abroad,  then,  with  me^ 
—  but  Euone.  I  fiilly  purpose  starting  much 
about  the  time  you  mention,  and  alone,  too. 

**  I  hope  J.  won't  think  me  very  impudent 
in  sending  ♦  ♦  only :  there  was  not  room  for 
a  syllable.  I  have  avowed  *  *  as  the  au* 
thor,  and  said  that  you  thought  or  said, 
when  I  met  you  last,  that  he  (J.)  would  not 
be  angry  at  the  coalition,  (though,  alas !  we 
have  not  coalesced,)  and  so,  if  I  have  got 
into  a  scrape,  I  must  get  out  of  it — Heaven 
knows  how. 

**  Your  Anacreon  ^  is  come,  and  with  it 


Byron),  which  I  had  written,  while  at  Chatsworth,  but 

consigned  afterwards  to  the  Hames. 
>  [See  Footers  ikrce  of  the  '*  Mayor  of  Garrat.'*] 
«  A  seal,  with  the  head  of  Anacreon,  which  I  liad  glTen 

Itim. 
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I  sealed  (its  first  impression)  the  packet  and 
epistle  to  our  patron. 

"  Curse  the  Melodies  and  the  Tribes  to 
boot.*  Braham  is  to  assist  —  or  hath  as- 
sisted —  but  will  do  no  more  good  than  a 
second  physician.  I  merely  interfered  to 
oblige  a  wnim  of  Kinnaird^s,  and  all  I  have 
got  by  it  was  '  a  speech '  and  a  receipt  for 
stewed  oysters. 

"*  Not  meet' — pray  don't  say  so.  We 
must  meet  somewhere  or  somehow.  New- 
stead  is  out  of  the  ^estion,  being  nearW  sold 
again,  or,  if  not,  it  is  uninhabitable  for  my 
spouse.    Pray  write  again.    I  will  soon. 

"•'P. S. — Pray  when  do  you  come  out? 
ever  or  never  ?  I  hope  I  have  made  no  blun- 
der ;  but  I  certainly  think  you  said  to  me, 
(after  W  ♦  ♦  th,  whom  I  first  pondered 
upon,  was  given  up,)  that  ♦  •  and  I  might 
attempt  ♦  »  ♦  ♦.  Hit  length  alone  prevented 
me  fi'om  trying  my  part,  though  I  should 
have  been  less  severe  upon  the  Keviewee. 

**  Your  seal  is  the  best  and  prettiest  of  my 
set,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  therefor.  I 
have  just  been — or  rather,  ought  to  be  — 
very  much  shocked  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Dorset.  We  were  at  school  together,  and 
there  I  was  passionately  attached  to  him. 
Since,  we  have  never  met  —  but  once,  I 
think,  since  1805  —  and  it  would  be  a  paltry 
affectation  to  pretend  that  I  had  any  ^ling 
for  him  worth  the  name.  But  there  was  a 
time  in  my  life  when  this  event  would  have 
broken  my  heart ;  and  all  I  can  say  for  it 
now  is  that  —  it  is  not  worth  breaking. 
"  Adieu — it  is  all  a  fiwce.'* 

Lbttbb  216.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  March  2. 1816. 
"  My  dear  Thom, 

'*  Jeffrey  has  sent  me  the  most  friendly 
of  all  possible  letters,  and  has  accepted  *  **s 
article.  He  says  he  has  long  liked  not  only, 
&C.&C  but  my  character.  This  must  be 
your  doing,  you  dog  —  ar*nt  you  ashamed  of 
yourself  Knowing  me  so  well  ?  This  is 
what  one  gets  for  having  you  for  a  fiither 
confessor. 

1  I  had  taken  Uie  Ubertj  of  laughing  a  little  at  the 
manner  in  which  tome  of  his  Hebrew  Melodies  had  been 
set  to  matte 

*  The  Terset  enclosed  were  those  melancholy  ones 
now  printed  in  his  works,  «*  Then't  not  a  Joj  the  world 
can  give  like  those  It  takes  away."    [See  fVorki,  p.  660.] 

>  The  MS.  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Byrmi. 

*  These  aliutlont  to  **  a  speech  *'  are  connected  with  a 
little  incident,  not  worth  mentioning,  which  had  amuted 
ut  both  when  I  wat  in  town.  He  wat  rather  fond  (and 
had  been  alwayi  to,  at  may  be  teen  in  hit  early  lettert) 
of  that  harping  on  tome  conrentional  phrate  or  Joke. 

*  [«*  The  Hon.  Mary  Monkton,  daughter  of  the  flrtt 
Vltcount  Galway,  bom  April,  1747;  married,  in  1786,  to 
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"  I  feel  merry  enough  to  send  you  a  sad 
song.  *  You  once  asked  me  for  some  words 
which  you  would  set.  Now  you  may  set  or 
not,  as  you  like,  —  but  there  they  are  in  a 
legible  hand',  and  not  in  mine,  but  of  my 
own  scribbling ;  so  you  may  say  of  them  what 
you  please.  Why  don't  you  write  to  me  ? 
I  shall  make  you  '  a  speech  *  <  if  you  don't 
respond  quickly. 

**  I  am  in  such  a  $tate  of  sameness  and 
stagnation,  and  so  totally  occupied  in  con- 
suming the  fruits  —  and  sauntering  —  and 
playinff  dull  games  at  cards  —  and  yawning 
—  and  trying  to  read  old  Annual  Registers 
and  the  daily  papers  —  and  gathering  shells 
on  the  shore  —  and  watching  the  growth  of  I 
stunted  goosebmy  bushes  in  the  garden  — 
that  I  have  neither  time  nor  sense  to  say 
more  than  yours  ever,  "  B. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  open  my  letter  a^n  to  put  a 
question  to  you.  What  would  Lady  Cork «, 
or  any  other  fiishionable  Pidcock,  give  to 
collect  you  and  Jeffrey  and  me  to  or^  party  ? 
I  have  been  answering  his  letter,  which  sug- 
gested this  dainty  query.  I  can't  help  laugh- 
mg  at  the  thoughts  of  your  face  and  mine ; 
and  our  anxiety  to  keep  the  Aristarch  in  good 
humour  during  the  earfy  part  of  a  compo- 
tation,  till  we  got  drunk  enou^  to  make  him 
'  a  speech.*  I  think  the  critic  would  have 
mucli  the  best  of  us  —  of  one,  at  least  —  for 
I  don't  think  diffidence  (I  mean  social)  is  a 
disease  of  yours." 

LtTTEi  217.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

«March8.I81S. 

"  An  event  —  the  death  of  poor  Dorset — 
and  the  recollection  of  what  I  once  felt,  and 
ought  to  have  felt  now,  but  could  not — set 
me  pondering,  and  finally  into  the  train  of 
thought  which  you  have  in  your  hands.  I 
am  very  glad  you  like  them,  for  I  flatter  my- 
self they  will  pass  as  an  imitation  of  your 
style.  If  I  could  imitate  it  well,  I  should 
have  no  great  ambition  of  onginality  —  I 
wish  I  could  make  you  exclaim  with  Dennis* 
*  That's  my  thunder,  by  G — d  I  • «    I  wrote 

Edmund,  terenth  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  Lodge*! 
Peerage  dates  her  birth  1787f  but  this  it  a  mittake,  for  so 
elder  sitter  of  the  same  name.  Now  (1838)  in  her  wosdy- 
Meeomd  year.  Lady  Cork  stUI  entertains  and  enjoys  sode^ 
with  extraordiuary  health,  tpiritt,  and  TiTadty ;  and  Bos- 
weirt  description  of  iMrJ^sepem  peart  ago  as  *  the  Uvdy 
Mias  Monkton,  who  used  always  to  hare  the  finest  Mr 
<^  him  at  her  parties,  is  characteristic  to  this  day.*** 
Croker  on  Bomiett.l 

•  [         **  'Tit  yoort  to  thake  the  tool 

With  thunder  rumbling  firom  the  mustard  bowl.** 

DwmdaL 

**  The  old  way  of  making  thunder  and  mualard  were  the 
tame ;  but  tince,  it  is  more  advantageously  performed  by 
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Acm  with  a  view  to  your  setting  them,  and 
as  a  present  to  Power,  if  he  would  accept 
the  words,  and  i^u  did  not  think  yourself 
d^raded,  for  once  in  a  way,  by  marr3ring 
them  to  music. 

"  Sun-bum  Nathan! — why  do  you  alwajrs 
twit  me  with  his  vile  Ebrew  nasalities? 
Have  I  not  told  you  it  was  all  Kinnaird's 
doing,  and  my  own  exquisite  facility  of 
temper  ?  But  thou  wUt  be  a  wag,  Thomas  ; 
and  see  what  you  get  for  it.  Now  for  my  re^ 
venge. 

"Depend — and  perpend  —  upon  it  that 
your  opmion  of  **'s  poem  will  travel  through 
one  or  other  of  the  quintuple  correspondents, 
till  it  reaches  the  ear,  and  the  liver  of  the 
author.  >  Your  adventure,  however,  is  truly 
laughable  —  but  how  could  you  be  such  a 
potatoe  ?  You  *  a  brother '  (of  the  quill) 
too, '  near  the  throne,'  to  confide  to  a  man's 
own  pubSsher  (who  has  '  bought,'  or  rather 
sold,  '  golden  opinidns '  about  him)  such  a 
damnatory  parenthesis  I  '  Between  you  and 
me,'  quotha —  it  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in 
the  Heir  at  Law  —  *  Tete4-tete  with  Lady 
Duberly,  I  suppose.' — *  No  —  tete-a-t^te 
with^ve  hundred  people  :  *  and  your  confi- 
dential communication  will  doubtless  be  in 
circulation  to  that  amount,  in  a  short  time, 
with  several  additions,  and  in  several  letters, 
all  signed  L.  H.  R.  O.  B.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

**  We  leave  this  place  to-morrow,  and  shall 
stop  on  our  way  to  town  (in  the  interval  of 
takmg  a  house  there)  at  (3ol.  Lei^'s,  near 
Newmarket,  where  any  epistle  of  yours  will 
find  its  welcome  way. 

**  I  have  been  very  comfortable  here,  — 
listening  to  that  d — d  monologue,  which  el- 
derly gentlemen  call  conversation,  and  in 
which  my  pious  father-in-law  repeats  himself 
every  evemng — save  one,  when  he  played 
upon  the  fid^e.  However,  they  have  been 
very  kind  and  hospitable,  and  I  like  them 
and  the  place  vastly,  and  I  hope  they  will 
live  many  happy  months.  Bell  is  in  health, 
and  unvaried  good-humour  and  behaviour. 
But  we  are  all  in  the  agonies  of  packing  and 
parting ;  and,  I  suppose,  by  this  time  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  stuck  in  the  chariot  with 
my  chin  upon  a  band-box.  I  have  prepared, 
however,  another  carriage  for  the  abigail,  and 


troaglu  of  wood  wttb  ftopt  in  tbem.  WheUier  Dennis 
was  Um  inventor  of  that  ImproTement,  I  know  not ;  but 
it  It  certain,  Uiat  being  once  at  a  tragedy  of  a  new  author 
he  fdl  into  a  grea^  paition  at  l^earing  f onie,  and  cried, 
*  'Sdcath  1  that  If  mjr  thunder.'  *'  —  WARBuaroif .] 

>  He  here  aUodetto  a  circumstance  which  I  had  com- 
municated to  him  in  a  preceding  letter.    In  writing  to 
one  of  the  nomenms  partners  of  a  well-known  publishing 
'  aitabUshment  (with  which  I  hare  since  been  luckf  enough 
to  fonn  a  more  intimate  connection)  I  had  said  coniiden- 


all  the  trumpery  which  our  wives  drag  along 
with  them. 


"  Ever  thine,  most  afi^tionately. 


"B.' 


LrrTBR  31  a 


TO  MR.  MOORK. 


**  March  17. 1815. 

"  I  meaned  to  write  to  you  before  on  the 
subject  of  your  loss  « ;  but  the  recollection 
of  the  uselessness  and  worthlessness  of  any 
observations  on  such  events  prevented  me. 
I  shall  only  now  add,  that  I  rejoice  to  see 
you  bear  it  so  well,  and  that  I  trust  time 
will  enable  Mrs.  M.  to  sustain  it  better. 
Every  thing  should  be  done  to  divert  and 
occupy  her  with  other  thoughts  and  cares, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  that  can  be  done  will. 

"Now  to  your  letter.  Napoleon — but 
the  papers  will  have  told  you  all  I  quite 
think  with  you  upon  the  subject,  and  for  my 
real  thoughts  this  time  last  year,  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  last  pages  of  die  Journal  I 
gave  you.  I  can  forgive  the  ro^e  for  ut- 
terly falsifying  every  line  of  mme  Ode  — 
which  I  take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  re- 
member the  story  of  a  certain  Abbe,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Swedish  Constitution 
and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  ?  Just 
as  he  had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news 
came  that  Gustavus  III.  had  destroyed  this 
immortal  government  '  Sir,'  quoth  the  Abbe, 
'the  King  of  Sweden  may  overthrow  the 
consiUutkm,  but  not  my  book!!*  I  think 
^the  Abbe,  but  not  wUh  him. 

"  Making  every  allowance  for  talent  and 
most  consummate  daring,  there  is,  after  all, 
a  good  deal  in  luck  or  destiny.  He  might 
have  b^n  stopped  by  our  frigates  —  or 
wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  is  par- 
ticularly tempestuous  —  or  —  a  thousand 
things.  But  he  is  certainly  Fortune's  favour- 
ite, and 

**  Once  fiiirljr  set  out  on  hit  party  of  pleasure, 
Taking  towns  at  his  liking  and  crowns  at  his  leisure. 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes. 
Making  baUt/or  the  ladies,  and  botpt  to  his  foes. 

You  must  have  seen  the  account  of  his  driv- 
ing into  the  middle  of  the  royal  armyj  ::nd 
the  immediate  effect  of  his  pretty  speeches. 


tiallf  (as  I  thought),  In  reference  to  a  poem  that  had  just 
appeared, .—  **  Between  you  and  me,  I  do  not  much  admire 
Mr.  *  *  's  poem."  The  letter  belngchiefly  upon  business, 
was  answered  through  the  regular  business  channel,  and, 
to  my  dismay,  concluded  with  the  following  words:  — 
**  We  are  yery  sorry  that  you  do  not  approre  of  Mr.  •  *'s 
new  poem,  and  are  your  obedient,  Ac  *c.  L.  H.  R. 
0.,Ac.ftc»" 

s  The  death  of  hU  infant  god-dangfater,  Olivia  Byron 
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And  now  if  he  don't  drub  the  Allies,  there  is 
'no  purchase  in  money.'  If  he  can  take 
France  by  himself,  the  devil's  in*t  if  he 
don't  repulse  the  invaders,  when  backed  by 
those  celebrated  sworders — those  boys  of 
the  blade,  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  old 
and  new  army.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
dazzled  and  overwhelmed  by  his  character 
and  career.  Nothing  ever  so  disappointed  me 
as  his  ^Kiication,  and  nothing  could  have  re- 
conciled me  to  him  but  some  such  revival  as 
his  recent  exploit ;  though  no  one  could  an- 
ticipate such  a  complete  and  brilliant  reno- 
vation. 

**  To  your  question,  I  can  only  answer  that 
there  have  been  some  symptoms  which  look  a 
little  gestatory.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  am 
not  particularly  anxious,  except  that  I  think 
it  would  please  her  uncle.  Lord  Wentworth, 
and  her  father  and  mother.  The  former 
(Lord  W.)  is  now  in  town,  and  in  very  in- 
different health.  You,  perhaps,  know  that 
his  property,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand  a  year,  will  eventually  devolve  upon 
Bell.  But  the  old  gentleman  has  been  so 
very  kind  to  her  and  me,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  wish  him  in  heaven,  if  he  can  be 
comfortable  on  earth.  Her  father  is  still  in 
the  country. 

"We  mean  to  metropolise  to-morrow, 
and  you  will  address  your  next  to  Picca^ 
dilly.  We  have  got  the  Duchess  of  Devon's 
house  there,  she  being  in  France. 

"  I  don't  care  what  Power  says  to  secure 
the  property  of  the  Song,  so  that  it  is  not 
complimentary  to  me,  nor  any  thing  about 
'condescending'  or  'noble  author*  —  both 
'vHe  phrases,'  as  Polonius  says. 

**  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  when 
you  mean  to  be  in  town.  Your  continental 
scheme  is  impracticable  for  the  present.  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  a  longer  letter  than 
usual,  which  I  hope  will  induce  you  to  tax 
my  gratitude  still  further  in  the  same  way. 

"You  never  told  me  about  'Longnum' 
and  '  next  winter,'  and  1  am  not  n  *  mile- 
stone.' " » 

Lnns  219.     TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

*«  Piccadilly,  March  SI.  1815. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  com- 
ply with  your  request,  though  I  hope  there 

1  I  had  aocoMd  him  of  haTing  entirely  forgot  Uiat,  in  a 
preceding  letter,  I  had  infonned  him  of  my  intention  to 
poblith  with  the  Meurt.  Longman  in  the  eniulng  winter, 
and  added  that,  in  giving  him  this  information,  I  found  I 
had  been  — to  ate  an  elegant  Irish  met^hor^**  whitt- 
ling Jlgt  to  a  mile-ttone." 

*  [**  Remorte"  wat  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  with 
coniiderable  luccett,  in  January  IBlt.    The  part  of  Or- 
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is  still  taste  enough  left  amongst  us  to 
render  it  almost  unnecessary,  sordid  and 
interested  as,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  <^ 
'  the  trade '  are,  where  circumstances  give 
them  an  advantage.  I  trust  you  do  not 
permit  yourself  to  be  depressed  by  the 
temporary  partiality  of  what  is  called  '  the 
public'  for  the  favourites  of  the  moment; 
all  experience  is  against  the  permanency  of 
such  unpressions.  You  must  have  lived 
to  see  many  of  these  miss  away,  and  wiD 
survive  many  more — 1  mean  personally, 
for  poetica/fy,  I  would  not  insult  you  by  a 
comparison. 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  never  was  such  an  .opening  for 
tragedy.  In  Kean,  there  is  an  actor  worthy 
of  expressing  the  thoughts  of  the  characters 
which  you  have  every  power  of  embodying ; 
and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  part  of 
Ordonio  was  disposed  of  before  his  ap- 
pearance at  Drury  Lane.^  We  have  had 
nothing  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  'Remorse '  for  very  many  years  ;  and 
I  should  think  that  the  reception  of  that 
play  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the  highest 
hopes  of  author  and  audience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  vou  are  proceeding  in  a  career 
which  could  not  but  be  successfliL  With 
my  best  respects  to  Bir.  Bowles,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be, 

"  Your  obl^d  and  very  obedient  servant, 
"Bybox. 

"  P.  S.  —  You  mention  my  *  Satire,*  lam-  | 
poon,  or  whatever  you  or  others  pl^ise  to 
call  it  I  can  only  say,  that  it  was  written 
when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angry,  and 
has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever  since ; 
more  particularly  as  almost  all  the  persons 
animadverted  upon  became  subsequently 
m^  acquaintances,  and  some  of  tfaem  my 
friends,  which  is  'heaping  fire  upon  an 
enemy's  head,'  and  forgiving  me  too  readily 
to  permit  me  to  forgive  myselfl  The  part  ap- 

f>lied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shal- 
ow  enoii^h  > ;  but,  fdthough  I  have  long  done 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress  the 
circulation  of  the  whole  thing,  I  shall  always 
r^et  the  wantonness  or  generality  of  many 
of  its  attempted  attacks." 


donio  wat  intrutted  to  Rae.    For  an  able  analysis  of  thit 
tragedy,  tee  Quart.  JUv.  toI.  xL  p.  177.] 

*  C— **  none  in  lofty  numben  can  rarpast 
The  bard  who  toart  to  elegite  an  att : 
So  well  the  tuhject  tuitt  hit  noble  mind. 
He  brayt,  the  laureat  of  the  loog.«ar'd  kind.** 

See  Works,  p.  499.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1315. 

LONDON. PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  —  SIR  WALTER'S  RE- 
COLLECTIONS OF  LORD  BYRON. DEATH 

OP  LORD  WENTWORTH. ANECDOTES. — 

DRURT-LANE    COMMITTEE     OF     MANAGE- 
MENT.  LETTERS    TO    MOORE.  —  DEATH 

OF     WHITBREAD. SOTHEBY'S     IVAN. 

STAGE  ANECDOTES. — SHERIDAN  AND  COL- 
MAN.  —  MONK      LEWIS. LETTERS      TO 

MOORS  AND  MURRAY. 

It  was  in .  the  course  of  this  spring  that 
Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  became, 
for  the  first  time,  personally  aoiuainted 
with  each  other.  Mr.  Murray,  having  been 
previously  on  a  visit  to  the  latter  gentleman, 
had  been  intrusted  by  him  with  a  superb 
Turkish  dagger,  as  a  present  to  Lord  Byron ; 
and  the  noble  poet,  on  their  meeting  this 
year  in  London,  —  the  only  time  when 
these  two  great  men  had  ever  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ei\joying  each  other's  society,  — 
presented  to  Sir  Walter,  in  return,  a  vase 
containing  some  human  bones  that  bad  been 
dug  up  from  under  a  part  of  the  old  walls 
of  Athens.  The  reader,  however,  will  be 
much  better  pleased  to  have  these  par- 
ticulars in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
himself,  who,  ¥rith  that  good-nature  which 
renders  him  no  less  amiable  than  he  is  ad- 
mirable, has  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  all 
hu  marvellous  labours  for  the  world,  to 
krour  roe  ](^ith  the  following  interesting 
communication :  *  — 

**  My  first  acquaintance  with  Byron  began 
in  a  manner  r^er  doubtful.  I  was  so  far 
from  having  anv  thing  to  do  with  the  offen- 
sive criticism  in  the  Edinburgh,  that  I  re- 


>  A  few  passage*  ac  the  beginning  of  these  recollectioni 
hare  been  omitted*  ai  containing  particulars  relative  to 
Lord  Bttoh's  mother,  which  have  alreadf  been  men- 
tiooed  in  the  early  part  of  this  work.  Among  these,  bow- 
ever,  there  is  one  anecdote,  the  repetition  of  which  will 
be  easily  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  hifinitely  greater 
interest  as  well  as  authenticity  imparted  to  its  details  by 
coining  from  sodi  an  eyewitness  as  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  — 
"  I  renMober,'*  he  says,  **  having  seen  Lord  Byron's 
mother  before  she  was  married,  and  a  certain  coincidence 
rendered  the  circumstance  rather  remarkable.  It  was 
during  Bdrs.  Siddons's  first  or  second  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
when  the  music  of  that  wonderful  actress's  voice,  looks, 
nsnner,  and  person,  produced  the  strongest  efl^  which 
coold  possibly  be  exerted  by  a  human  being  upon  her 
fellow-creatnres.  Nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  wit- 
neised  approached  it  by  a  hundred  degrees.  The  high 
•tate  of  excitation  was  aided  by  the  dUBculUes  of  obtain- 
teg  entrance,  and  the  exhausting  length  of  time  that  the 
audience  were  omtented  to  wait  tmtil  the  piece  com- 
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member  remonstrating  against  it  with  our 
friend,  the  editor,  because  I  thought  the 
*  Hours  of  Idleness'  treated  with  undue 
severity.  They  were  written,  like  all  juve- 
nile poetry,  rather  firom  the  recollection  of 
what  had  pleased  the  author  in  others  than 
what  had  been  suggested  by  his  own  imagin* 
ation  ;  but,  nevertheles,  I  thought  they  con- 
tained some  passages  of  noble  promise.  1  was 
so  much  impressed  with  this,  that  I  had 
thoughts  of  writing  to  the  author ;  but 
some  exaggerated  reports  concerning  his 
peculiarities,  and  a  natural  unwillingness  to 
mtrude  an  opinion  which  was  uncalled  for, 
induced  me  to  relinquish  the  idea. 

"  Wlien  Byron  wrote  his  fimious  Satire, 
I  had  my  share  of  flagellation  among  my 
betters.  My  crime  was  having  written  a 
poem  (Marmion,  I  think)  for  a  thousand 
pounds ;  which  was  no  otnerwise  true  than 
that  I  sold  the  copynright  for  that  sum. 
Now,  not  to  mention  that  an  author  can 
hardly  be  censured  for  accepting  such  a  sum 
as  the  booksellers  are  willmg  to  give  him, 
especially  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade  made 
no  complaints  of  their  bai^gain  3, 1  thought 
the  interference  with  my  private  afiairs  was 
rather  beyond  the  limits  of  literary  satire. 
On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Byron  paid  me,  in 
several  passages,  so  much  more  praise  than 
I  deserved,  that  I  must  have  been  more  irri- 
table than  I  have  ever  felt  upon  such  subjects, 
not  to  sit  down  contented,  and  think  no 
more  about  the  matter. 

**  I  was  very  much  struck,  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  at  the  vigour  and  force  of  ima* 
gination  displayed  in  the  first  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  splendid  pro- 
ductions which  Lord  Byron  flune  firom  him  to 
the  public  with  a  promptitude  that  savoured 
of  profiision.  My  own  popularity,  as  a  poet, 
was  then  on  the  wane,  and  I  was  unanect^ 
edly  pleased  to  see  an  author  of  so  much 

menced.  When  the  curtain  fell,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ladies  were  generally  in  hysterics. 

**  I  remember  Miss  Gordon  of  Ghii^t,  in  particular, 
harrowing  the  house  by  the  desperate  and  wild  way  in 
which  she  shrieked  out  Mrs.  Siddons's  exclamation,  in 
the  character  of  Isabella,  *  Oh  my  Byron  1  Oh  my  Byron  1  • 
A  well-known  medical  gentleman,  the  benevolent  Dr. 
Alexander  Wood,  tendered  his  assistance ;  ^t  the  thick, 
pressed  audience  could  not  for  a  long  time  make  way  for 
the  doctor  to  approach  his  paUent,  or  the  patient  the 
physician.  The  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  the 
lady  had  not  then  seen  Captain  Byron,  who,  like  Sir 
Toby,  made  her  conclude  with  *  Oh  !  *  as  she  had  begun 
wiU»  m.'* 

*  [**  On  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  the  poem  was  so  1^ 
beyond  their  expectation,  as  to  induce  them  to  supply  the 
author's  cellars  with  what  is  always  an  acceptable  present 
to  a  young  Scottish  housekeeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of 
excellent  claret.  —  Introd.  to  Marmion :  Foet,  Work$^ 
vol.vii.   p.  12.] 
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power  and  energy  taking  the  field.  Ifr.John 
Murray  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  that 
^  season ;  and  as  I  mentioned  to  him  the  plea- 
I  sure  I  should  hare  in  making  Lord  Byron's 
acquaintance,  he  had  the  kindness  to  men- 
tion my  wish  to  his  Lordship,  which  led  to 
some  correspondence. 

"  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1815  that,  chanc- 
ing to  be  in  London,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  a  personal  introduction  to  Lord  Byron. 
Report  had  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of 
peculiar  habits  and  a  quick  temper,  and  I 
had  some  doubts  whether  we  were  likely  to 
suit  each  other  in  society.  I  was  most 
agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect.  I 
found  Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  d^;ree 
courteous,  and  even  kind.  We  met,  for  an 
hour  or  two  almost  dafly,  in  Mr.  Murray's 
drawing-room,  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  each  other.  We  also  met  frequently  in 
parties  and  erenin^  society,  so  that  for 
about  two  months  I  had  the  advantage  of 
a  considerable  intimacy  with  this  distin- 
guished individual.  Our  sentiments  agreed 
a  ^ood  deal,  except  upon  the  subjects  of 
religion  and  politics,  upon  neither  of  which 
I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord  Byron 
entertained  very  fixed  opinions.  I  remem- 
ber saying  to  him,  that  I  really  thought,  that 
if  he  liv^  a  few  years  he  would  dter  his 
sentiments.    He  answered,  rather  sharply, 

*  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  who  pro- 
phesy I  will  turn  Methodist.'    I  replied, 

*  No  —  I  don't  expect  your  conversion  to 
be  of  such  an  ordinary  kind.  I  would  rather 
look  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  Catholic 
fiuth,  and  distinguish  yourself  by  the  au- 
sterity of  your  penances,  i  The  species  of 
religion  to  which  you  must,  or  may,  one  day 
attach  yourself  must  exercise  a  strong  power 
on  the  imagination.'  He  smiled  gravely,  and 
seemed  to  allow  I  might  be  right. 

'*  On  politics,  he  used  sometimes  to  ex- 
press a  high  strain  of  what  is  now  called 
Liberalism ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
pleasure  it  afforded  mm  as  a  vehicle  of  dis- 
playing his  wit  and  satire  against  in<tividuals 
m  office  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  habit  of 
thinking,  rather  than  any  real  conviction  of 
the  pohtical  principles  on  which  he  talked. 
He  was  certamly  proud  of  his  rank  and  an- 
cient family,  and,  m  that  respect,  as  much  an 
aristocrat  as  was  consistent  with  good  sense 


I  [*'  When  I  turn  thirty,  I  wUl  turn  derout :  I  feel  a 
great  voc«tl<ni  that  way  in  Catholic  churches,  and  when 
1  hear  the  organ.  "—£orrfil|rroii  to  Mr.  Murraf,  April  9. 
1817.] 

*  [Mr.  Lockhart  ii^  that  on  the  blank  leaf  of  his  copy 
of  Allan  Ramsay's  **  Evergreen,*'  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
written,  "  Hardyknute  was  the  first  poem  that  I  ever 
learnt « the  last  that  I  shaU  forget.**— JL(/irqfSco<'.  vol.  i. 
p.W.3 


O^ 


and  good  breeding.  Some  disgusts,  how 
adopted  I  know  not,  seemed  to  me  to  hate 
given  this  peculiar  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  contradictory  cast  of  mind :  but,  at 
heart,  I  would  have  termed  Byron  a  patrician 
on  principle. 

**  Lord  Byron's  reading  did  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  very  extensive  either  in 
poetry  or  history.  Having  the  advantage  of 
bim  in  that  respect,  and  possessing  a  good 
competent  share  of  such  reading  as  is  uttle 
read,  I  was  sometimes  able  to  put  under  his 
eye  objects  which  had  for  him  tne  interest  of 
novelty.  I  remember  particularly  repeating 
to  him  the  fine  poem  of  Hardyknute  *,  an 
imitation  of  the  old  Scottish  Ballad,  with 
which  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  someone 
who  was  in  the  same  i^)artment  asked  me 
what  I  could  possibly  have  been  telling 
Byron  by  which  he  was  so  much  agitated.  ^ 

"  I  saw  Byron,  for  the  last  time,  in  1815, 
after  I  returned  from  France.  He  dined,  or 
lunched,  with  me  at  Long's  in  Bond  Street 
I  never  saw  him  so  fiill  of  gaiety  and  good- 
humour,  to  which  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  the  comedian,  added  not  a  little. 
Poor  Terry  was  also  present.  Alter  one  of 
the  gayest  parties  I  ever  was  present  at,  mj 
fellow-traveller,  lir.  Scott,  or  Gala,  and  1 
set  off  for  Scotland,  and  I  never  saw  Lord 
Byron  again.  Several  letters  passed  be- 
tween us  —  one  perhaps  every  half  year. 
Like  the  old  heroes  m  Homer,  we  ex- 
changed gifts  :  —  I  gave  Bjrron  a  beautiful 
dagger  mounted  with  gold,  which  had  been 
the  property  of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Bey. 
But  1  was  to  play  the  part  of  Diomed,  m 
the  Diad ;  for  Byron  sent  me,  some  time 
after,  a  large  sepulchral  vase  of  silver.  It 
was  ftill  of  deacl  men's  bones,  and  had  in- 
scriptions on  two  sides  of  the  base.  One 
ran  thus  :  —  *  The  bones  contained  in  this 
urn  were  found  in  certain  ancient  sepul- 
chres withii^  the  land  walls  of  Athens,  in  the 
month  of  February,  181 1.'  The  other  fiice 
bears  the  lines  of  Juvenal :  — 

**  Expende—  quot  llbras  in  duce  summo  invenies. 
—  Mors  sola  Citetur  quantula  hominum  corposcola.'* 

JOT.X.* 

*'  To  these  I  have  added  a  third  inscrip- 
tion, in  these  words  —  •  The  gift  of  Lord 
Byron  to  Walter  Scott. '»  There  was  a  letter 

*  ['*  I  have  found  out  the  seal  cut  on  Murray's  letter. 
It  is  meant  for  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  H  does  not  do  him 
Justice.  Scott's  —  particularly  when  he  recites — is  a  very 
intelligent  countenance,  "^iiyrois  JHar^,  1821.3 

4  [See  emu,  p.  04.] 

B  Mr.  Mum^  had,  at  the  time  of  giving  the  vaso,  sag> 
getted  to  Lord  Byron,  that  it  would  increase  the  value  of 
the  gift  to  add  some  such  inscripUon ;  bat  the  feeling  of 
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with  this  vase  more  valuable  to  me  than  the 
gift  itself,  fix>m  the  kindness  with  which  the 
donor  expressed  himself  towards  me.  I  left 
it  naturallj  in  the  urn  with  the  bones,  —  but 
it  is  now  missing.  As  the  theft  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  practised  by  a  mere  domestic, 
I  am  compjelled  to  suspect  the  inhospitality 
of  some  individual  of  higher  station,  — 
most  gratuitously  exercised  certainly,  since, 
after  what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will 
probably  choose  to  boast  of  possessing  this 
literaiT  curiosity. 

**We  had  a  good  deal  of  lauding,  I 
remember,  on  what  the  public  might  be 
supposed  to  think,  or  say,  concerning  the 
gloomy  and  ominous  nature  of  our  mutual 
gifts. 

**  I  think  I  can  add  little  more  to  my 
recollections  of  Byron.  He  was  often 
melancholy, — almost  gloomy.  When  I  ob- 
served him  in  this  humour,  I  used  either 
to  wait  till  it  went  off  of  its  own  accord,  or 
tOl  some  natural  and  easy  mode  occurred  of 
leading  him  into  conversation,  when  the 
shadows  almost  dways  left  his  countenance, 
I  like  the  mist  rising  from  a  landscape.  In 
conversation  he  was  very  animated: 

**  I  met  with  him  very  frequently  in  so- 
ciety ;  our  mutual  acouaintances  doing  me 
the  honour  to  think  that  he  liked  to  meet 
with  me.  Some  very  agreeable  parties  I 
can  recollect, — particularly  one  at  Sir  George 
Beaumont's,  where  the  amiable  landlord  had 
assembled  some  persons  distinguished  for 
talent.^  Of  these  I  need  only  mention  the 
late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  whose  talents  for 
literature  were  as  remarkable  as  his  empire 
over  science.  Mr.  Richard  Sharp  and  Mr. 
Rogers  were  also  present. 

^'I  think  I  also  remarked  in  Byron's 
temper  starts  of  suspicion,  when  he  seemed 
to  pause  and  consider  whether  there  had 
not  been  a  secret,  and  perhaps  offensive, 
meaning  in  something  casually  said  to  him. 
In  this  case,  I  also  judged  it  best  to  let  his 
mind,  like  a  troubled  spring,  work  itself 
clear,  which  it  did  in  a  minute  or  two.  I 
was  considerably  older,  you  will  recollect, 
than  my  noble  mend,  ana  had  no  reason  to 
fear  his  misconstruing  my  sentiments  to- 
wards him,  nor  had  I  ever  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  kindly 
returned  on  his  port.     If  I  had  occasion 


the  notde  poet  on  thlf  subject  will  be  understood  from 
the  fiiUowing  answer  which  be  returned:  — 

•*  AprU  9. 1815. 

**  Thanks  for  the  books.     I  bare  great  ot;d«ction  to 

roar  proposition  about  inscribing  the  vase,— wlklch  is, 

that  it  would  appear  otteitlatioiu  on  my  part :  and  of 

course  Imust  send  it  aa  it  is,  without  any  alteration. 

"  Yours,  *c/* 


to  be  mortified  by  the  display  of  genius 
which  threw  into  the  shade  such  pre^ 
tensions  as  I  was  then  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, I  might  console  mvself  that,  in  my 
own  case,  the  materials  of  mental  happiness 
had  been  mingled  in  a  greater  proportion. 

"  I  rummage  my  brains  in  vain  for  what 
often  rushes  into  my  head  unbidden, — 
little  traits  and  sayings  which  recall  his 
looks,  manner,  tone,  and  gestures ;  and  I 
have  always  continued  to  tmnk  that  a  crisis 
of  life  was  arrived  in  which  a  new  career  of 
£une  was  opened  to  him,  and  that  had  he 
been  permitted  to  start  upon  it,  he  would 
have  obliterated  the  memory  of  such  parts 
of  his  life  as  friends  would  wish  to  forget." 

Lettbb  220.        TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  April  33.  1815. 

"  Lord  Wentworth  died  last  week.  The 
bulk  of  his  property  (from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  per  ann.)  is  entailed  on  Lady  Mil- 
banke  and  Lady  Byron.  The  first  is  gone 
to  take  possession  in  Leicestershire,  and 
attend  the  fimend,  &c.  this  day. 

'*  I  have,  mentioned  the  facts  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Lord  W.'s  property,  because  the 
newspapers,  with  their  usual  accuracy,  have 
been  making  all  kinds  of  blunders  in  their 
statement.  His  will  is  hist  as  expected  — 
the  principal  part  settled  on  Lady  Milbanke 
(now  Noel)  and  Bell,  and  a  separate  estate 
left  for  sale  to  pay  debts  (which  are  not 

n;)  and  legacies  to  his  natural  son  and 
hter. 
"^irs.  Wilmot's  tragedy  was  last  night 
damned.  They  may  bring  it  on  again,  and  pro- 
bably will ;  but  damned  it  was,  —  not  a  word 
of  the  last  act  audible.  I  went  (malgre  that  I 
ought  to  have  stayed  at  home  in  sackcloth 
for  unc,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  Jirst 
night  of  any  thing)  to  a  private  and  quiet 
nook  of  my  private  box,  and  witnessed  the 
whole  process.  The  first  three  acts,  with 
transient  gushes  of  applause,  oozed  patiently 
but  heavily  on.  I  must  say  it  was  badly 
acted,  particularly  by  Kean,  who  was  groaned 
upon  m  the  third  act,  —  something  about 
*norror — such  a  horror'  was  the  cause. 
Well !  the  fourth  act  became  as  muddy  and 
turbid  as  need  be;  but  the  fifth — what 
Garrick  used  to  call  (like  a  fool)  the  om- 
coction  of  a  play^ — the  fifth  act  stuck  fast 


1  [On  the  23iid  of  AprU,  ••  Ina,**  a  tragedy  by  Mrs. 
Wilmot  (now  l.Ady  Dacre),  in  which  Kean  played  the 
principal  character,  was  damned  at  Drury  Lane.3 

<  [**JoRifaoi<:*Mr.HawkinscametonieandoompIalned, 
and  told  me  that  Garrick  said  his  play  was  wrong  in  the 
cffmeoetioH.  Now,  what  is  the  concoction  of  a  play?* 
-.  Gamick  :  *  I  ~  I  —  I  —  said.  Jlrst  concoction  1  *~ 
JomcsoN :  *  Well,  he  left  ouijUnt,*  '*«  Boswui.     **  Gar- 
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at  the  king^s  prayer.  You  know  he  says, 
'  he  never  went  to  bed  without  saying  them, 
and  did  not  like  to  omit  them  now.'  But 
he  was  no  sooner  upon  his  knees,  than  the 
audiqnce  got  upon  their  legs  —  the  damn- 
able pit — and  roared,  and  groaned,  and 
hissed,  and  whistled.  Well,  that  was  choked 
a  little ;  but  the  ruffian-scene — the  penitent 
peasantry  —  and  killing  the  bishop  and 
princes  —  oh,  it  was  all  over !  The  curtain 
fell  upon  unheard  actors,  and  the  announce- 
ment attempted  by  Kean  for  Monday  was 
equally  ineffectual.  Mrs.  Bartley  was  so 
frightened,  that,  though  the  people  were 
tolerably  quiet,  the  epUogue »  was  quite  in- 
audible to  half  the  house.  In  short, — you 
know  aU.  I  clapped  till  my  hands  were 
skinless,  and  so  did  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  was  with  me  in  the  box.  All  the 
world  were  in  the  house,  from  the  Jerseys, 
Greys,  &c.  &c  downwards.  But  it  would 
not  do.  It  is,  after  all,  not  an  acting  play ; 
good  language,  but  no  power.  *  «  « 
Women  (saving  Joanna  Baillie)  cannot  write 
tragedy:  they  have  not  seen  enough  nor 
felt  enough  of  life  for  it.  I  think  Semiramb 
or  Catherine  II.  might  have  written  (could 
they  have  been  unqueened)  a  rare  play. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  good  warning  not  to 
risk  or  write  tragedies.  I  never  had  much 
bent  that  way ;  but  if  I  had,  this  would  have 
cured  me. 

"  Ever,  carissime  Thom., 

"  Thine,  B." 

Letter  221.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  May  21. 1815. 

"You  must  have  thought  it  very  odd, 
not  to  say  ungrateful,  that  I  made  no  mention 
of  the  drawings^,  &c.  when  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  this  morning.  The  feet 
is,  that  till  this  moment  I  had  not  seen 
them,  nor  heard  of  their  arrival :  thev  were 
carried  up  into  the  library,  where  1  have 
not  been  till  just  now,  and  no  intimation 
riven  to  me  of  their  coming.  The  present 
IS  so  very  magnificent,  that  —  in  short  I 
leave  Lady  Byron  to  thank  you  for  it  her- 
self, and  merely  send  this  to  apologise  for  a 
piece  of  apparent  and  unintentional  neglect 
on  my  own  part.  "  Yours,  &c.'* 

rick  had  high  authoritjr  for  this  expratiion.  Dryden  met  It 
In  hU  prefkce  to  (Edipus.'*— Mai^nb.  **  And  surely  '  con- 
coction* alone  was  as  good  uflrsi  concoction ;  which  latter 
phrase  Johnson  was  williog  to  admit:  but  itappears« 
ft-om  the  Garridc  Correspondence,  toI.  it.  p.  6.,  that 
Garrick  reaUy  wrote  *Jtrst  concoction.'  *'  —  Crokb«."] 

>  CThe  prologue  was  written  by  the  Hon.  William  Lamb 
(now  Viscount  Melbourne) ;  the  epHogue  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore.] 

<  Mr.  Murray  had  jnvsented  Lady  Byron  with  twelve 
drawings,  by  Stothard,  from  Lord  Byron's  Poems. 
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LiTTBR.  222.       TO  MR.  MOORE. » 

**  13.  PiccadiUy  Terrace,  Jane  12. 181S. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  offer  in  behalf  of  my  i 
late  silence,  except  the  most  inveterate  and  j 
ine^yile  laziness ;  but  I  am  too  supine  to 
invent  a  lie,  or  I  cerkanly  should,  being 
ashamed  of  the  truth.  Kinnaird,  I  hope,  has 
appeased  your  magnanimous  indignation  at 
his  blunders.  I  wished  and  wish  you  were 
in  the  Committee,  with  all  my  heart.^  It 
seems  so  hopeless  a  business,  that  the  com- 
pany of  a  fiiend  would  be  quite  consoling, 
—  but  more  of  this  when  we  meet.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  are  entreated  to  prevail 
upon  Mrs.  Esterre  to  engage  herself.  I 
believe  she  has  been  written  to,  but  your 
influence,  in  person  or  proxy,  would  pro- 
bably go  further  than  our  proposals.  What 
they  are,  I  know  not ;  all  rmf  new  function 
consists  in  listening  to  the  despair  of  Caven- 
dish Bradshaw,  the  hopes  of  Kinnaird,  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Essex,  the  complaints  of 
Whitbread,  and  the  calculations  of  Peter 
Moore,  —  all  of  which,  apd  whom,  seem 
totally  at  variance.  C.  Bradshaw  wants 
to  light  the  theatre  with  go*,  which  may, 
perhaps  (if  the  vulgar  be  believed),  poison 
half  the  audience,  and  all  the  dramatis  per^ 
sofue,  Essex  has  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Kean  not  to  get  drunk  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  he  has  never  been  sober 
since.  Kinnaird,  with  eoual  success,  would 
have  convinced  Raymond  that  he,  the  said 
Raymond,  had  too  much  salary.  Whitbread 
wants  us  to  assess  the  pit  another  sixpence, 
— -  a  d— d  insidious  proposition,  —  which 
will  end  m  an  O.  P.  combustion.  To 
crown  all,  Robins,  the  auctioneer  has  the 
impudence  to  be  displeased,  because  he  has 
no  dividend.  The  villain  is  a  proprietor  of 
shares,  and  a  long-lunged  orator  in  the 
meetings.  I  hear  he  has  prophesied  our  in- 
capacity, —  *  a  foregone  conclusion,' whereof 
I  nope  to  give  him  signal  proofe  before  we 
are  done. 

"  Will  you  give  us  an  opera  ?  No,  Til  be 
sworn  ;  but  I  wish  you  would. 

"To  go  on  with  the  poetical  worid, 
Walter  Scott  has  gone  back  to  Scotland. 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  has  been  cruelly 
cudgelled  of  misbegotten  knaves,  'in  Kendal 

*  This  and  the  foUowhig  letter  were  addressed  to  ne  hi 
Ireland,  whither  I  had  gone  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

*  He  had  lately  become  one  of  the  members  of  the  Sab- 
Committee,  (conslsthig,  besides  hhntelf;  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  this  letter,)  who  had  taken  upon  themsdves 
the  managementof  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;  and  It  had  been 
his  wish,  on  the  first  construction  of  the  Committee,  that 
I  should  be  one  of  his  colleagues.  To  some  mistake  hi 
the  mode  of  conveying  this  proposal  to  me,  he  alludes  In 
the  preceding  sentence. 
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Green/  at  Newington  Butts,  in  his  way 
home  from  a  purlieu  dinner,  —  and  robbed 
— would  you  believe  it  ?  —  of  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a  piece,  and  a  seal- 
rinz  of  his  grandfather's,  worth  a  million! 
This  is  his  version,  —  but  others  opine  that 
lyisraeli,  with  whom  he  dined,  knocked 
him  down  with  his  last  publication,  '  The 
Quarrels  of  Authors,'  in  a  dispute  about 
copyright.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  news- 
papers have  teemed  with  his  'injuria  forms,' 
and  he  has  been  embrocated,  and  invisible 
to  all  but  the  apothecary  ever  since. 

**  Ladf  B.  is  better  than  three  months  ad- 
vanced m  her  progress  towards  maternity, 
and,  we  hope,  likely  to  go  well  through 
with  it.  We  have  been  very  little  out  this 
season,  as  I  wish  to  keep  her  quiet  in  her 
present  situation.  Her  father  and  mother 
have  chanced  their  names  to  Noel,  in  com- 
pliance with  Lord  Wentworth's  will,  and  in 
complaisance  to  the  property  bequeathed  by 
him. 

**  I  hear  that  you  have  been  gloriously 
received  by  the  Irish,  — and  so  you  ought. 
But  don't  let  them  kill  you  with  claret  and 
kindness  at  the  national  dinner  in  your 
honour,  which,  I  hear  and  hope,  is  in  con- 
templation. If  vou  will  tell  me  the  day,  Fll 
get  drunk  myself  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  waft  you  an  applauding  hiccup  over  the 
Channel 

**  Of  politics,  we  have  nothing  but  the 
yell  for  war ;  and  C  ♦  *  h  [CastlereaghJ  is 
{ffeparing  his  head  for  the  pike,  on  which 
we  shall  see  it  carried  before  he  has  done. 
The  loan  has  made  every  body  sulky.  I 
hear  often  from  Paris,  but  in  direct  contra^ 
diction  to  the  home  statements  of  our 
hirelings.  Of  domestic  doings,  there  has 
been  nothing  since  Lady  D  *  *.  Not  a 
dhrorce  stirring,  —  but  a  p)od  many  in  em- 
biyo,  in  the  shape  of  marnaces. 

**  I  enclose  you  an  epbtle  received  this 
morning  from  I  know  not  whom  ;  but  I 
thmk  it  will  amuse  you.  The  writer  must 
be  a  rare  fellow,  i 

"P. S.  —  A  gentleman  named    D' Alton 

toot  your  Dalton)  has  sent  me  a  National 
*oem  called  'Dermid.'    The  same  cause 


^  The  fbUowing  if  the  endoiare  here  referred  to :  — 

*'  Darlington,  June  8. 1815. 
-My  Lord, 

**  I  hare  UUHf  porchated  a  set  of  jour  work*,  and  am 
quite  vexed  that  yon  hare  not  cancelled  the  Ode  to 
Buonaparte.  It  certainly  was  prematurely  written,  without 
UMWght  or  reflection.  Providence  has  now  brought  him 
to  rdgn  over  millions  again,  while  the  same  Providence 
keeps  u  it  were  in  a  garrison  another  potentate,  who,  in 
tlie  laagnage  of  Mr.  Burke,  *  he  hurled  from  his  throne.' 
Set  if  yoQ  cannot  make  amends  for  your  i&Uy,  and  coo- 


which  prevented  my  writing  to  jou  operated 
acainst  my  wish  to  write  to  him  an  epistle 
of  thanks.  If  you  see  him,  will  you  make 
all  kinds  of  fine  speeches  for  me,  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  the  laziest  and  most  un- 
grateful of  mortals  ? 

**  A  word  more ;  —  don't  let  Sir  John 
Stevenson  (as  an  evidence  on  trials  for 
copy-right,  &c.)  talk  about  the  price  of  your 
next  poem,  or  thev  will  come  upon  you  for 
the  property  tax  ioT  iU  I  am  serious,  and 
have  just  heard  a  long  story  of  the  rascally 
tax-men  making  Scott  pay  for  his.  ^  So, 
take  care.  Three  hundred  is  a  devil  of  a 
deduction  out  of  three  thousand.*' 


Lbttbr  223.       TO  MB.  MOOBE. 

"July  7. 1816. 

"'Grata  superveniet,'  &c.  &c.  I  had 
written  to  you  again,  but  burnt  the  letter, 
because  I  began  to  think  you  seriously  hurt 
at  my  indolence,  and  did  not  know  how 
the  buffoonery  it  contained  might  be  taken. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  yours,  and  all  is 
well. 

"  I  had  given  over  all  hoi>e8  of  yours.  By- 
the.by,my  'grata  superveniet'  should  be  m 
the  present  tense ;  for  I  perceive  it  looks 
now  as  if  it  applied  to  this  present  scrawl 
reaching  you,  wnereas  it  is  to  the  receipt  of 
thy  Kilkenny  ^istle  that  I  have  tacked  that 
venerable  sentiment. 

"  Poor  Whitbread  died  yesterday  morn- 
ing, — a  sudden  and  severe  loss.  His  health 
hful  been  wavering,  but  so  fiital  an  attack 
was  not  apprehended.  He  dropped  down, 
and  I  beheve  never  spoke  afterwards.  I 
perceive  Perry  attributes  his  death  to  Drury 
Lane, — a  consolatory  encouragement  to 
the  new  Committee.    I  have  no  doubt  that 

♦  ♦,  who  is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  will  be 
bled  immediately  ;  and  as  I  have,  since  my 
marriage,  lost  much  of  my  paleness,  and  — 

*  horresco  referens'  (for  I  bate  even  moderate 
fat)  —  that    happy  slendemess,  to  which 
when  I  first  knew  you,  I  had  attained,  I  by  I 
no  means  sit  easy  under  this  dispensation  of  I 
the  Morning  Chronicle.    Every  one  must 

sider  that,  in  almost  everj  respect,  human  nature  is  the 
same,  in  every  dime  and  in  every  period,  and  don*t  act  the   | 
part  of  a/oo/uA  bo^,  —  Let  not  Englishmen  talk  of  the   j 
stretch  of  tyrants,  while  the  torrents  of  blood  shed  in  the 
East  Indies  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  for  retaliation.    Learn, 
good  sir,  not  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

I  remain  your  Lordship's  servant, 

••  J.  B  •  •." 

s  [Such  a  claim  was  set  up  by  the  income  tax  commis- 
sioners hi  1B13 ;  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  resisted,  and  ul- 
tiroately  carried  his  point.— See  LockkarftLife  qf  Sir 
If.  ScMf,  vol.  ill.  p.  100.] 
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regret  the  loss  of  Whitbread ;  he  was  surely 
a  great  and  verv  good  man. 

**  Paris  is  taken  for  the  second  time.  I 
presume  it,  for  the  future,  will  have  an  anni- 
versary capture.  Li  the  late  battles,  like 
all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a  connesdon, — 

r>or  Frederic  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race,  ^ 
had  little  intercourse,  of  late  years,  with 
his  family,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  but 
ffood  of  him.  Uobhouse*8  brother  is  killed. 
In  short,  the  havoc  has  not  lefl  a  family  out 
of  its  tender  mercies. 

'*  Every  hope  of  a  republic  is  over,  and 
we  must  go  on  under  the  old  system.  But 
I  am  sick  at  heart  of  politics  and  slaughters ; 
and  the  luck  which  I^vidence  is  pleased 
to  lavish  on  Lord  Castlereagh  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  little  value  the  gods  set  upon 

Erosperitv,  when  they  permit  such  ♦  *  *  s  as 
e  and  that  drunken  corporal,  old  Blucher, 
to  bully  their  betters.  From  this,  however, 
Wellington  should  be  excepted.  He  it  a 
man,  —  and  the  Scipio  of  our  Hannibal. 
However,  he  may  thank  the  Russian  frosts, 
which  destroyed  the  real  elite  of  the  French 
army,  for  the  successes  of  Waterloo. 

"  La!  Moore — how  you  blasphemes  about 
*  Parnassus  *  and  '  Moses !'  I  am  ashamed 
for  you.  Won't  you  do  any  thing  for  the 
drama  ?  We  beseech  an  Opera.  Kinnaird's 
blunder  was  partly  mine.  I  wanted  you  of 
all  things  in  the  Committee,  and  so  did  he. 
But  we  are  now  glad  you  were  wiser  ;  for  it 
is,  I  doubt,  a  bitter  business. 

•'  When  shall  we  see  you  in  England  ?  Sir 
Ralph  Noel  (late  Milbanke  —  he  don't  pro- 
mise to  be  late  Noel  in  a  hurry),  finding  that 
one  man  can't  inhabit  two  houses,  has  given 
his  place  in  the  north  to  me  for  a  habitation  ; 
and  there  Lady  B.  threatens  to  be  brought 
to  bed  in  November.  Sir  R.  and  my  Lady 
Mother  are  to  quarter  at  Kirby  —  Lord 
Wentworth's  that  was.  Perhaps  you  and 
Mrs.  Moore  will  pay  us  a  visit  at  Seaham  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn.  If  so,  vou  and  I 
(without  our  wives)  will  take  a  lark  to  Edin- 
burgh and  embrace  Jeffrey.  It  is  not  much 
above  one  hundred  miles  irom  us.  But  all 
this,  and  other  high  matters,  we  will  discuss 
at  meetine,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  your  re- 
turn. We  don't  leave  town  till  August. 
"  Ever  yours,  &c. 


>  [Th«  Honourable  Frederick  Howard,  third  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Carliile. 

**  when  ahower'd 

Thedeathrbolti  deadlieH  the  thlno'd  filet  along, 
Bren  whmv  Uie  thlckett  of  war's  tempett  lour'd, 
Thej  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young  gallant 
Howard  !*' 
CUtde  HaroU,  c.  iii.  st.  29.  See  IforAf,  p.  31.] 
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Lkttir  224.       TO  MR.  SOTHEBT. 

'*  Sept.  16. 1815.    PlocadlUy  Temoe. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

** '  Ivan '  is  accepted,  and  will  be  put  in 
progress  on  Rean's  arrival 

'*  The  theatrical  gentlemen  have  a  confi- 
dent hope  of  its  success.  I  know  not  that  any 
alterations  for  the  stage  will  be  necessary ; 
if  any,  thev  will  be  trifling,  and  you  shall  be 
duly  apprised.  I  would  suggest  that  yoa 
should  not  attend  any  except  the  latter  re- 
hearsals— the  managers  have  requested  me 
to  state  this  to  you.  You  can  see  them, 
viz.  Dibdin  and  Kae,  whenever  you  please, 
and  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish  to  be  done 
on  your  suggestion,  in  the  mean  time. 

"  Mrs.  Mardyn  is  not  yet  out,  and  nothing 
can  be  detemuned  till  she  has  made  her  u>- 
pearance  —  I  mean  as  to  her  capacity  tor 
the  part  you  mention,  which  I  take  it  for 
granted  is  not  in  Ivan — as  I  think  Ivan  may 
be  performed  yery  well  without  her.  But 
of  that  hereafter.    Ever  yours,  very  truly, 

•♦Btbon. 

"P.  S.  — You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  season  has  b^un  uncommonly  wdl— 
great  and  constant  houses  —  the  performs  I 
m  much  harmony  vnth  the  Committee  and  1 
one  another,  and  as  much  good-humour  aj 
can  be  preserved  in  such  complicated  and 
extensive  interests  as  the  Drurv  Lane  pro- 
prietary." 

TO  MR.  SOTHEBY. 

"  September  25.  IW*- 

••Dear  Sir, 

••  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  you 
to  see  the  acting  managers  when  convenient, 
as  there  must  be  points  on  which  you  will 
want  to  confer ;  the  objection  I  stated  was 
merely  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  and  w 
g<?7M?ro/ and  not  parfeiiiir  to  this  instance,  l 

thought  it  as  well  to  mention  it  at  once 
—and  some  of  the  rehearsals  you  will  douW- 
less  see,  notwithstanding.  ^ 

••Rae,Irather  think,  has  his  eye  on  JJ*- 
ritzin  for  himself.  He  is  a  more  m^ 
performer  than  Bartley,  and  <^rt«^Tf 
cast  will  be  stronger  with  him  in  it :  P^^ 
he  is  one  of  the  managers,  and  w  w^ 
doubly  interested  if  he  can  act  in  both  c»f^ 


cities.    Mrs.  Bartley  will  be  Petrowna 


say  or 


to  the  Empress,  I  know  not  what  to  jayw 
think.  The  truth  is,  we  are  not  amply  w- 
nished  with  tragic  women ;  but  mtf«  "" 
best  of  those  we  have.— you  can  take  yow 
choice  of  them.  We  have  all  g^^^^^^ 
the  success  — on  which,  settinff  aade  o^ 
considerations,  we  are  particuWy  anxH)u»> 
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SOTHEBY'S  IVAN. 
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as  being  the  first  tragedy  to  be  brought  out 
ance  the  old  Committee. 

"By  the  way  —  I  have  a  charge  against 
you.  As  the  great  Mr.  Dennis  roared  out 
on  a  simikir  occasion — *  B^  G^-d  that  is 
sty  thunder  r  so  do  I  exdami,  *  T^tr  is  mi/ 
lightning ! '  I  allude  to  a  speech  of  Ivan^s, 
in  the  scene  with  Petrowna  and  the  Empress, 
where  the  thought  and  almost  expression 
are  similar  to  Conrad's  in  the  3d  canto  of 
'  The  Corsair.'  I,  however,  do  not  sa^  this 
to  accuse  you,  but  to  exempt  myself  from 
suspicion  i,as  there  is  a  priority  of  six  months' 
publication,  on  my  part,  between  the  appear- 
ance of  that  composition  and  of  your  trage- 
dies. 

**  Qeorge  Lambe  meant  to  have  written  to 

you.    If  you  don't  like  to  confer  with  the 

managers  at  present,  I  will  attend  to  your 

wishes  —  so  state  them.    Yours  very  truly, 

"Byron." 


Lettu  225.       TO  MR.  TAYLOR. 

**  IS.  Terrace,  PiccadUIy,  September  2S.  1815. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  feel  uneasy  at 
what  has  by  no  means  troubled  me.^  If 
your  editor,  his  correspondents,  and  readers 
are  amused,  I  have  no  objection  to  be  the 
theme  of  all  the  ballads  he  can  find  room  for 
—  provided  his  lucubrations  are  confined  to 
me  only. 

**  It  is  a  long  time  since  things  of  this  kind 
have  ceased  to  •  fiight  me  from  my  propriety ; ' 
nor  do  I  know  any  similar  attack  which 
would  induce  me  to  turn  again,  —  unless  it 
mvolved  those  connected  with  me,  whose 
qualities,  I  hope,  are  such  as  to  exempt  them 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  bear  no  good-will 
to  myself.  In  such  a  case,  supposing  it  to 
I  occur — to  reverse  the  sa}ing  of  JJr.  Johnson, 
I  — *what  the  law  could  not  do  for  me,  I 

>  NocwIthfUnding  this  precaution  of  the  poet,  the  co- 
tnddence  in  question  wai,  but  «  few  years  after,  trium- 
phantly dted  in  support  of  the  sweeping  charge  of 
plagiarism  brought  against  him  by  some  scribblers.  The 
IbUowing  are  Mr  Sotheby's  lines :  — 

**  And  I  have  leapt 
In  transport  from  my  flinty  couch,  to  welcome 
The  thunder  as  it  burst  upon  my  roof. 
And  beckoD*d  to  the  lightning,  as  itflash'd 
And  sparkled  on  these  fetters.'* 

I  hare  since  been  Informed  by  Mr.  Sotheby  that,  though 
sot  published,  these  lines  had  been  written  long  before 
the  qypearance  of  Lord  Byron's  poem. 

'  [The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  Corsair :  — 

**  Loud  sung  the  wind  above  ;  and,  doubly  loud. 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  eell  the  thunder-cloud ; 
And  flash'd  the  Ughtnbig  by  the  latUced  bar, 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star: 


0 


would  do  for  myself,'  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might. 

"  I  return  you,  with  many  thanks,  Colman 
and  the  letters.  The  poems,  I  hope,  you  in- 
tended me  to  keep  ; —  at  least,  I  shall  do  so 
till  I  hear  the  contrary.    Very  truly  yours." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Sept.  25. 1815. 

*'  Will  you  publish  the  Drury  Lane  '  Mag- 
pie?' or,  what  is  more,  will  you  give  fifty, 
or  even  forty,  pounds  for  the  copyrignt  of  the 
said?  I  have  undertaken  to  ask  you  this 
question  on  behalf  of  the  translator,  and  wish 
you  would.  We  can't  get  so  much  for  him 
by  ten  pounds  from  any  body  else,  and  I, 
knowing  your  magnificence,  would  be  glad 
of  an  answer.    Ever,  ^c." 


LBTTBa226.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  September  27.  1816. 

'*  That's  right  and  splendid,  and  becoming 
a  publisher  of  high  degree.  Mr.  Concanen 
(the  translator)  will  be  delighted,  and  pay  his 
washerwoman ;  and,  in  reward  for  your 
bountiful  behaviour  in  this  instance,  I  won't 
ask  you  to  publish  any  more  for  Drury  Lane, 
or  any  lane  whatever,  again.  You  will  have 
no  tragedy  or  any  thing  else  fi'om  me,  I  as- 
sure you,  and  may  think  yourself  lucky  in 
having  got  rid  of  me,  for  good  and  all,  with- 
out more  damage.  But  111  tell  you  what  we 
will  do  for  you,  —  act  Sotheby's  Ivan,  which 
will  succeed;  and  then  your  present  and 
next  impression  of  the  dramas  of  that  dra- 
matic gentleman  will  be  expedited  to  your 
heart's  content :  and  if  there  is  any  thing 
very  good,  you  shall  liave  the  refusal ;  but 
you  sna'n't  have  any  more  reauests. 

*'  Sotheby  has  got  a  thought,  and  almost 
the  words,  fix>m  the  third  canto  of  The 


Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain. 
And  hoped  CAa<  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain : 
He  rais'd  liis  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made.*' 

Corsair.2 
s  Bfr.  Taylor  having  inserted  in  the  Sun  newspaper  (of 
which  he  was  then  chief  proprietor)  a  sonnet  to  Lord 
Byron,  in  return  for  a  present  which  his  Lordship  had 
sent  him  of  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  all  his  works, 
there  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  on  the  following  day 
(from  tiie  pen  of  some  person  who  had  acquired  a  control 
over  the  paper),  a  parody  upon  this  sonnet,  containing 
some  disrespectftil  allusion  to  Lady  Byron ;  and  It  is  to 
this  circumstance,  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  written  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  above  letter,  so  creditable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  noble  husband,  refers.  [Mr.  John  Taylor,  son  of 
Chevalier  Taylor,  the  oculist  and  autobiographer,  was  the 
author  of  a  nvunber  of  prologues,  epilogues,  and  other 
light  poetical  pieces.  His  most  popular  eflbrt  was  the 
humorous  tale  of  Monsieur  Tonson.     He  died  in  18S2.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1815. 


Corsair,  which,  you  know,  was  published  six 
months  before  his  tragedy.  It  is  fix>m  the 
storm  in  Conrad's  celL  I  faiave  written  to  Mr. 
I  Sotheby  to  claim  it ;  and,  as  Dennis  roared 
out  of  the  pit,  *  By  G— -d,  thats  my  thun- 
der !  *  so  do  I,  and  will  I,  exclaim, '  By  O — d 
thafs  my  lightning  P  that  electrical  fluid 
being,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  the  said  passage. 
**  You  will  have  a  print  of  Fanny  Kelly, 
in  the  Maid,  to  prefix,  which  is  honestly 
worth  twice  the  money  you  have  given  for 
the  MS.  Pray  what  did  you  do  with  the 
note  I  gave  you  about  Mungo  Park  ? 

"  Ever,  ^c." 


LKmB227. 


TO  MR.  HOORE. 


*•  13.  Terrace,  PiccadUly,  October  S8. 1815. 
**  You  are,  it  seems,  in  England  again,  as 
I  am  to  hear  firom  every  body  but  yourself; 
and  I  suppose  you  punctilious,  because  I 
did  not  answer  your  last  Irish  letter.  When 
did  you  leave  the  *  swate  country  ?'  Never 
mind,  I  forgive  you  ;  —  a  strong  proof  of — 
I  know  not  what  —  to  give  the  he  to  — 
*  He  nerer  pardons  who  hath  done  the  wrong.* 

"  You  have  written  to  *  *.  You  have 
also  written  to  Perry,  who  intimates  hope 
of  an  Opera  firom  you.  Coleridge  has  pro- 
mised a  tragedy.  'Now,  if  you  keep  Perry's 
word,  and  Coleridge  keeps  his  own,  Drury 
Lane  will  be  set  up  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  it  is 
in  grievous  want  of  such  a  lift.  We  began 
at  speed,  and  are  blown  ahready.  When  I 
say  •  we,*  I  mean  Kinnaird,  who  is  the  *  all 
in  all  sufficient,'  and  can  count,  which  none 
of  the  rest  of  the  Committee  can. 

'*  It  is  really  very  good  fun,  as  far  as  the 
daily  and  nightly  stir  of  these  strutters  and 
fretters  go ;  and,  if  the  concern  could  be 
brought  to.  pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound, 
would  do  much  credit  to  the  management. 
Mr.  Sotheby,  has  an  accepted  tragedy, 
Ivan,  whose  first  scene  is  in  his  sleep  (I 
don't  mean  the  author's).  It  was  forwarded 
to  us  as  a  prodigious  favourite  of  Kean's ; 
but  the  said  Kean,  upon  interrogation,  de- 
nies his  eulogy,  and  protests  against  his 
part.    How  it  will  end,  I  know  not. 

*'  I  say  so  much  about  the  theatre,  because 
there  is  nothing  else  alive  in  London  at  this 
season.  AH  the  world  are  out  of  it,  except 
us,  who  remain  to  lie  in,  —  in  December,  or 
perhaps  earlier.  Lady  B.  b  very  ponderous 
and  prosperous,  apparently,  and  I  wish  it 
well  over. 

•*  There  is  a  play  before  me  from  a  per- 


1  [Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  eminent  musical  composer.] 

s  It  is  but  Justice  both  to  **  him  that  gave  and  him  that 

took  "  to  mention  that  the  noble  poet,  at  this  time,  with 


s= 


sonage  who  signs  himself '  HibemicuB.'  The 
hero  is  Malachi,  the  Irishman  and  king; 
and  the  villain  and  usurper,  Tuigesius,  &e 
Dane.  The  conclusion  is  fine.  Turgedus 
is  chained  by  the  leg  (vide  stage  direction) 
to  a  pillar  on  the  stage ;  and  King  Malachi 
makes  him  a  speech,  not  unlike  £ord  Cas- 
dereagh's  about  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  lawfiilness  of  Intimacy,  which  puts 
Turgesius  into  a  firenzy — as  Casdereagfa's 
would,  if  his  audience  was  chained  by  the 
leg.  He  draws  a  da^er  and  rushes  at  the 
orator ;  but,  finding  himself  at  the  end  of 
his  tether,  he  sdcks  it  into  his  own  carcass, 
and  dies,  saying,  he  has  fiilfilled  a  prophecy. 

**  Now,  this  is  serious  doumright  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  gravest  part  of  a  tn^dy  whi(£ 
is  not  intended  for  burlesque.  I  tell  it  you 
for  the  honour  of  Ireland.  The  writer  hopes 
it  will  be  represented  : — but  what  is  Hq>e  ? 
nothmg  but  the  paint  on  the  &ce  of  Exist- 
ence ;  the  least  touch  of  Truth  rubs  it  off, 
and  then  we  see  what  a  hollow-cheeked 
harlot  we  have  got  hold  of.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  not  said  this  last  superfine  re- 
flecdon  before.  But  never  mind ; — it  will 
do  for  the  tragedy  of  Turgesius,  to  which  I 
can  append  it. 

"  Well,  but  how  dost  thou  do  ?  thou  bard 
not  of  a  thousand  but  three  thousand !  I 
wish  your  friend,  Sir  John  Piano-forte  >,  had 
kept  that  to  himself,  and  not  made  it  public 
at  the  trial  of  the  song-seller  in  Dublin.  I 
tell  you  why  :  it  is  a  liberal  diing  for  Long- 
man to  do,  and  honourable  for  you  to  ob- 
tain ;  but  it  will  set  all  the  'hungry  and 
dinnerless  lank-jawed  judges'  upon  the  for- 
tunate author.  But  they  be  d — d!  —  the 
'  Jefirey  and  the  Moore  together  are  confi- 
dent against  the  world  in  ink!*  By  the 
way,  it  poor  Coleridge — who  is  a  man 
of  wonderful  talent,  and  in  distress^,  and 
about  to  publish  two  volumes  of  Poesy 
and  Biography,  and  who  has  been  worse 
used  by  the  cridcs  than  ever  we  were— 
will  you,  if  he  comes  out,  promise  me  to 
review  him  fiivourably  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review?  Praise  him  I  think  you  must, 
but  you  will  also  praise  him  well,  —  of  all 
things  the  most  difficult.  It  will  be  the 
making  of  him. 

"  This  must  be  a  secret  between  you  and 
me,  as  Jeffrey  might  not  like  such  a  pro- 
ject ;  —  nor,  indeed,  might  C.  himself  like  it 
But  I  do  think  he  only  wants  a  pioneer  and 
a  sparkle  or  two  to  explode  most  ^o- 
riously.    Ever  yours  most  affecdonately, 

•«B." 

a  delicacy  which  enhanced  the  kindness,  adrancad  to  the 
eminent  person  here  spoken  of,  on  the  credit  of  some  woit 
he  was  about  to  produce,  one  hundred  pounds. 
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"PS.  —  This  is  a  sad  scribbler's  letter ; 
but  the  next  shall  be  *  more  of  this  world.' " 

As,  after  this  letter,  there  occur  but  few 
allusions  to  his  connection  with  the  Drurv 
Lane  Management,  I  shall  here  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  give  some  extracts 
from  his  '*  Detached  Thoughts,"  containing 
recollections  of  his  short  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  of  the  theatre. 

"When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee  and  was  one  of  the  Sub-Com- 
raittee  of  Management,  the  number  of  plays 
upon  the  shelves  were  about  five  hundred. 
Conceiving  that  amongst  these  there  must 
be  tome  of  merit,  in  person  and  by  proxy  I 
caused  an  investigation.  I  do  not  thmk 
that  of  those  which  I  saw  there  was  one 
which  could  be  conscientiously  tolerated. 
There  never  were  such  things  as  most  of 
I  them !  Mathurin  was  very  kindly  recom- 
mended to  me  by  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  I 
had  recourse,  firstly,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  do  something  for  us  himself  ^ ;  and, 
secondly,  in  despair,  that  he  would  point  out 
to  us  any  young  (or  old)  writer  of  promise. 
Mathurin  sent  bis  Bertram  and  a  letter 
mthout  his  address,  so  that  at  first  I  could 
gire  him  no  answer.  When  I  at  last  hit 
upon  his  residence,  I  sent  him  a  favourable 
answer  and  something  more  substantial. 
His  play  succeeded ;  but  I  was  at  that  time 
absent  trom  England. 

"  I  tried  Coleridge  too  :  but  he  had  no- 
thing feasible  in  hand  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Sotheby  obli^ngly  offered  all  his  tregedies, 
and  I  pledged  myself,  and,  notwithstanding 
many  squabbles  with  my  Committed  Brethren, 
did  get '  Ivan '  accepted,  read,  and  the  parts 
distributed.  But,  lo !  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter,  upon  some  tepidness  on  the  part 
of  Kean,  or  warmth  on  that  of  the  autnor, 
Sotheby  withdrew  his  play.  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess  did  also  present  four  tragedies  and  a 


>  ["  I  remember  declining  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
alleging  in  excuse,  not  only  the  protwlOlity  that  1  might 
BOC  succeed,  bat  the  unpleasant  yet  necessary  and  in> 
evitable  subjection  In  which  I  must,  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
be  necessarily  kept  by '  the  good  folks  of  the  green-room.* 
CftUrague^  as  1  added,  ingenio  non  mbeunda  nuo.** 
Byron  sprang  up  and  crossed  the  room  with  great  ri- 
TSdty,  saying,  *  No,  by  G—  *,  nor  by  mine  either  !*  I 
cannot  but  think  he  bad  been  thinking  of  some  dramatic 
attempt,  and  that  my  answer  had  touched  his  pride.**— 
Waitwi  Scott,  MS.] 

*  A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Monthly  Miscellanies 
(Mr.  James  Smith)  gtres  the  following  account  of  this 
incident:-. 

"*  During  Lord  Byron's  administration,  a  ballet  was 
ioTcoted  by  the  elder  Byrne,  hi  which  Miss  Smith  (since 
Hrs.  Oscar  Byrne)  bad  a  pas  stm/.    This  the  lady  wished 


iLT- 


ferce,  and  I  moved  green-room  and   Sub- 
Committee,  but  they  would  not. 

"  Then  the  scenes  I  had  to  go  through !  — 
the  authors,  and  the  authoresses,  and  the 
milliners,  and  the  wild  Irishmen,  — the  peo- 
ple firom  Brighton,  from  Blackwall,.  trom 
Chatham,  fix>m  Cheltenham,  from  Dublin, 
fi'om  Dundee,  —  who  came  in  upon  me! 
to  all  of  whom  it  was  proper  to  give  a 
civil  answer,  and  a  hearing,  and  a  read- 
ing. Mrs.  Glover's  fiither,  an  Irish  dancing- 
master  of  sixty  years,  calling  upon  me  to  re- 
cjuest  to  play  Archer,  dressed  in  silk  stock- 
ings on  a  fi'osty  morning  to  show  his  legs 
(which  were  certainly  good  and  Irish  for  lus 
age,  and  had  been  still  better,)  —  Miss 
Emma  Somebody,  with  a  play  entitled '  The 
Bandit  of  Bohemia,'  or  some  such  title  or 
production,  —  Mr.  O'Higsins,  then  resident 
at  Richmond,  with  an  Ii^  tragedy,  in  which 
the  imities  could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  for 
the  protagonist  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  a 
pilUu*  diuing  the  chief  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. He  was  a  wild  man,  of  a  salvage  ap- 
pearance, and  the  difficidty  of  not  laiigning  at 
nim  was  only  to  be  got  over  by  reflecting  upon 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  ca  chin- 
nation. 

"  As  I  am  really  a  civil  and  polite  person, 
and  do  hate  giving  pain  when  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed, I  sent  them  up  to  Douglas  Kinnaird,  — 
who  is  a  man  of  business,  and  sufficiently 
ready  with  a  negative,  —  and  left  them  to 
settle  with  him  ;  and  as  at  the  be^ning  of 
next  year  I  went  abroad,  I  have  smce  been 
little  aware  of  the  progress  of  the  theatres. 

"  Players  are  said  to  be  an  impracticable 
people.  Thev  are  so ;  but  I  managed  to 
steer  clear  of  any  disputes  with  them,  and 
excepting  one  debate  »  with  the  elder  Byrne 
about  Miss  Smith's  pas  de  —  (something  — 
I  forget  the  technicals,) — I  do  not  remember 
any  Utigation  of  my  own,  I  used  to  protect 
Miss  Smith,  because  she  was  like  Lady  Jane 
Harley  in  the  face,  and  likenesses  go  a  great 


to  remore  to  a  later  period  in  the  ballet.  The  ballet- 
master  refused,  and  the  lady  swore  she  would  not  dance 
it  at  all.  The  music  incidental  to  the  dance  iMigan  to 
play,  and  the  lady  walked  off  the  stage.  Both  parties 
flounced  into  the  green-room  to  lay  the  case  before  Lord 
Byron,  who  h^pened  to  be  the  only  person  in  that  apart- 
ment. The  noble  committee-man  made  an  award  in 
favour  of  Miss  Smith,  and  both  complainants  rushed 
angrily  out  of  the  room  at  the  instant  of  my  entering  it 
*  If  you  had  come  a  minute  sooner,*  said  Lord  Byron, 
'  you  wotild  hare  heard  a  curious  matter  decided  on  by 
me :  a  question  of  dancing  !  —  by  me,*  added  he,  looking 
down  at  the  lame  limb,  '  whom  Mature  from  my  birth 
has  prohilrited  from  taUng  a  single  step.*  His  coun. 
tenance  fell  after  he  had  uttered  this,  u  If  he  had  said 
too  much  ;  and  for  a  moment  there  was  an  embarrassing 
silence  on  both  sides.*' 
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way  with  me.  Indeed,  in  general,  I  left  such 
things  to  my  more  bustling  colleagues,  who 
used  to  reprove  me  seriously  for  not  being 
able  to  take  such  things  in  hand  without 
buffooning  with  the  histrions,  or  throwing 
things  into  confusion  by  treating  light  mat* 
ters  with  levity. 

*«Then  the  Committee!  —  then  the  Sub- 
Committee  !  —  we  were  but  few,  but  never 
agreed.  There  was  Peter  Moore  who  contra- 
dicted Kinnaird,  and  Kinnaird  who  contra- 
dicted every  body  :  then  our  two  managers, 
Rae  and  >Dibdin  ;  and  our  secretai^.  Ward ! 
and  yet  we  were  all  very  zealous  and  m  earnest 
to  do  good  and  so  forth.  George  Lamb  fur- 
mshed  us  with  prologues  to  our  revived  old 
English  plays ;  but  was  not  pleased  with  me 
for  complimenting  him  as '  the  Upton '  of  our 
theatre  (Mr.  Upton  is  or  was  the  poet  who 
writes  the  son^  for  Astley's),and  almost  gave 
up  prologuing  in  consequence. 

**  In  the  pantomime  of  1815-16  there  was 
a  representation  of  the  masmterade  of  1814, 
]  given  by  'us  vouth'  of  Watier's  Club  to 
Wellington  and  Co.  Douglas  Kinnaird  and 
one  or  two  others,  with  myself^  put  on  masks, 
and  went  on  the  stage  with  the  oi  irokkot,  to 
see  the  effect  of  a  theatre  fix>m  the  stage  :  — 
it  is  very  grand.  Douglas  danced  among  the 
figuranti  too,  and  they  were  puzzled  to  find 
out  who  we  were,  as  being  more  than  their 
number.  It  was  odd  enough  that  Douglas 
Kinnaird  and  I  should  have  been  both  at  the 
real  masquerade,  and  afterwards  in  the  mimic 
one  of  the  same,  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre.** 


Lcrm  228.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Temoe,  Plccadflly,  October  31. 1815. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  time  oi  duration  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket ;  but  I  believe  it  is  a  eood  time  for  selling 
out,  and  I  hope  so.  First,  because  I  shall 
see  you  ;  and,  next,  because  I  shall  receive 
certain  monies  on  behalf  of  Lady  B.,  the 
which  will  materially  conduce  to  my  comfort, 
—  I  wanting  (as  the  duns  say)  '  to  make  up 
a  sum.* 

**  Yesterday,  I  dined  out  with  a  larse^sh 
party,  where  were  Sheridan  and  Colman, 
Harry  Harris  of  C.*ovent  Garden,  and  his 
brother.  Sir  GQbcrt  Heathcote,  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  and  others,  of  note  and  notoriety. 
Like  other  partie*  of  the  kind,  it  was  firet 
silent,  then  talky,  then  argumentative,  then 
disputatious,  then  um'nteUigible,  then  alto- 
eetnery,  then  inarticulate,  and  then  drunk. 
When  we  had  reached  the  last  step  of  this 
glorious  ladder,  it  was  difficult  to  get  down 
again  without  stumbling  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 


& 


Kinnaird  and  I  had  to  conduct  Sheridan 
down  a  d— d  corkscrew  staircase,  which  had 
certainly  been  constructed  before  the  dis- 
covery of  fermented  liquors,  and  to  which  do 
legs,  however  crooked,  could  possibly  accom- 
modate themselves.  We  deposited  nim  safe 
at  home,  where  his  man,  evidently  used  to 
the  business,  waited  to  receive  mm  in  the 
haU. 

**  Both  he  and  Colman  were,  as  usual 
verv  good  ;  but  I  carried  away  much  wine, 
and  the  wine  had  previouslv  carried  away  taj 
memory ;  so  that  all  was  hiccup  and  happi- 
ness for  the  last  hour  or  so,  and  I  am  not 
imprecated  with  any  of  the  conrersatian. 
Perhaps  you  heard  of  a  Ute  answer  of 
Sheridan  to  the  watchman  who  found  him 
bereft  of  that '  divine  particle  of  air,'  called 
reason,  ♦  •  ♦.  He,  the  watchman,  who 
found  Sherry  in  the  street,  fuddled  and 
bewildered,  and  almost  insensible.  '  Who 
are^otf,  sir?'  —  no  answer.  'What's  your 
name  ? '  —  a  hiccup.   *  What's  your  name  J'  * 

—  Answer,  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and  im- 
passive tone —  •  Wilberfbrce  ! !  I '  Is  not 
that  Sherry  all  over  ?  —  and,  to  my  nund, 
excellent  Poor  fellow,  kit  very  dregs  are 
better  than  the  '  first  sprightly  runnings '  of 
others. 

"  My  paper  is  full,  and  I  have  a  grievotu 
head-ach. 

^'P.S.— LadyB.binfullprogre8a.  Kext 
month  will  bring  to  light  ( with  the  aid  ot 
*  Juno  Lucina,  fer  opem^  or  rather  oper,  for 
the  last  are  most  wanted,)  the  tenth  wonder 
of  the  world — Gil  Bias  being  the  eighth,  and 
he  (my  son's  fether)  the  ninth." 

Lkttbr  229.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•'KoreBteri.ltU^    ' 

**  Had  you  not  bewildered  my  head  widi   | 
the '  stocks,'  your  letter  would  have  beeD   | 
answered  directly.     Hadn't  I  to  go  to  the 
city?  and  hadn^  I  to  remember  what  to   | 
ask  when  I  got  there  ?  and  hadn't  I  fbrgoc- 
ten  it  ? 

"  I  should  be  undoubtedly  delighted  to  , 
see  you ;  but  I  don't  like  to  ui^  ^^jf""^ 
your  reasons  my  own  inclinations.  Uome 
vou  must  soon,  for  stay  you  wctCL  I 
know  vou  of  old ;  —  you  have  been  too 
much  leavened  with  London  to  keep  long 
out  of  it. 

"  Lewis  is  gomg  to  Jamaica  to  suck  his  t 
sugar  canes.  He  sails  in  two  days  ;  I  io-  | 
close  you  his  fiu*ewell  note.  I  saw  hhn  last  i 
night  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  the  last  { 
time  previous  to  his  voyage.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  is  really  a  eood  roan  —  an  excellent  man 

—  he  left  me  his  walking-stick  and  a  pot  of 
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preserved  ginger.  1  shall  never  eat  the  last 
without  tears  in  mv  eyes,  it  is  so  hot.  We 
have  had  a  devil  of  a  row  among  our  balle- 
rinas. Miss  Smith  has  been  wronged  about 
a  hornpipe.  The  Committee  have  interfered ; 
but  Bynie,  the  d — d  ballet-master,  won't 
budge  a  step.  /  am  furious,  so  is  George 
Lamb.  Kinnaird  is  very  elad,  because  — 
he  don't  know  why ;  and  I  am  very  sorry, 
for  the  same  reason.  To-day  I  dine  with 
Kd.  —  we  are  to  have  Sheridan  and  Colman 
again ;  and  to-morrow,  once  more,  at  Sir 
Gilbert  Heathcote's. 

**  Lci^  Hunt  has  written  a  real  good  and 
very  ori^nal  Poem^  which  I  think  will  be  a 
great  hit.  You  can  have  no  notion  how 
very  well  it  is  written,  nor  should  I,  had  I 
not  redde  it.  As  to  us,  Tom  —  eh,  when 
art  thou  out  ?  If  you  think  the  verses  worth 
it,  I  would  rather  they  were  embalmed  in 
the  Irish  Melodies,  than  scattered  abroad 
in  a  separate  sons — ^much  rather.  But  when 
are  thy  great  thmgs  out  ?  I  mean  the  Po 
of  Pos  —  thy  Shah  Nameh.  It  is  very 
kind  in  Jeffi^y  to  like  the  Hebrew  Me- 
lodies. I  Some  of  the  fellows  here  preferred 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  said  so ;  —  'the 
fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor ! ' 
"  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner.    Poor 

{  dear  Murat,  what  an  end !  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  hb  white  plume  used  to  be  a 
rallying  point  in  battle,  like  Henry  IV.'s. 
He  refused  a  confessor  and  a  bandage  ;  so 
would  neither  suffer  his  soul  or  body  to  be 

\  bandaged.^  You  shall  have  more  to-morrow 
or  next  day. 

"  Ever,  ^cc." 


LnriB  SO.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**KoTeinb«r4. 1816. 

"  When  you  have  been  enabled  to  form 
an  opinion  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  MS.»  you 
will  oblige  me  by  returning  it,  as,  in  fact,  I 
have  no  authority  to  let  it  out  of  my  hands. 
I  think  most  highly  of  it,  and  feel  anxious 
that  you  should  be  the  publisher ;  but  if 
you  are  not,  I  do  not  despaur  of  finding  those 
who  will. 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  stat- 
ing your  willingness  to  treat  with  hiin,which, 
when  I  saw  you,  I  understood  you  to  be. 

1  [<*  The  Hebrew  Melodies,  though  obriously  inferior 

to  Lord  Byron's  other  works,  display  m  skill  in  Terslfi- 

I  cation,  which  would  have  raised  an  inferior  artist  to  the 

I  very  summit  of  distinction.**  —  £<f As.  ilrv.  toI.  xxrli. 

I  p.  201.] 

I        1  [  **  And  thon,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume  ! 
I  VThose  realm  revised  thee  er'n  a  tomb ; 

Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirdings  bleeding, 


0= 


Terms  and  time,  I  leave  to  his  pleasure  and 
your  discernment ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
I  think  it  the  tafett  thing  you  ever  engaged 
in.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man  of  business ; 
were  I  to  talk  to  you  as  a  reader  or  a  critic, 
I  should  say  it  was  a  veir  wonderfiil  and 
beautiful  performance,  with  just  enough  of 
fault  to  make  its  beauties  more  remarked  and 
remarkable. 

"  And  now  to  the  last  —  my  own,  which 
I  feel  ashamed  of  after  the  others ; — publish 
or  not  as  you  like,  I  don't  care  one  damru 
If  you  don't,  no  one  else  shall,  and  I  never 
thought  or  dreamed  of  it,  except  as  one  in 
the  collection.  If  it  is  worth  being  in  the 
fourth  volume,  i)ut  it  there  and  nowhere  else ; 
and  if  not,  put  it  in  the  fire. 

"  Yours,  «  N." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1815—1816. 

INCREASED  PECUNIARY  EMBARRASSMENTS. 
—  LETTERS  TO  MURRAY  AND  MOORE. — 
BIRTH  OF  AUGUSTA  ADA  BYRON.  —  SE- 
PARATION. —  ANECDOTES. —  LETTERS  TO 
MOORE,  ROGERS,  AND  MURRAY. —  PUBLIC 
OUTCRY.  —  NEWSPAPER  ABUSE.  —  PUBLI- 
CATION OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH  — 
AND  OF  PARISINA. 

Those  embarrassments  which,  from  a  re- 
view of  his  affairs  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage,  he  had  clearly  foreseen  would,  before 
long,  overtake  him,  were  not  slow  in  realis- 
ing his  worst  omens.  The  increased  ex- 
penses induced  by  his  new  mode  of  life,  with 
but  very  little  increase  of  means  to  meet 
them,  —  the  long  arrears  of  early  i>ecuniary 
obligations,  as  well  as  the  claims  which  had 
been,  gradually,  since  then,  accumulating,  all 
pressed  upon  mm  now  with  collected  force, 
and  reduced  him  to  some  of  the  worst  hu- 
miliations of  poverty.  He  had  been  even 
driven,  by  the  necessity  of  encountering  such 
demands,  to  the  trying  expedient  of  parting 
with  his  books, — which  circiunstande  coming 
to  Mr.  Murray's  ears,  that  gentleman  in- 


Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shAice 
For  a  meanly  royal  name.**  See  Works,  p.  Ml .] 
Nourishing  a  wild  idea  of  recorering  his  crown,  Murat 
invaded  the  Neapolitan  territory  at  the  head  of  about  two 
hundred  men,  was  attacked  by  the  country  people,  fought 
as  he  was  wont,  was  made  prisoner,  tried  by  martial  law, 
and  condemned,  Ontober  13. 1815.} 

3  [Coleridge's  **  Zapolya,  a  Chrtstmat  Tale,  in  two 
parts,"  was  published  In  1817.] 
U 
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stantly  forwarded  to  him  1500/L,  with  an 
assurance  that  another  sum  of  the  same 
amount  should  be  at  his  service  in  a  few 
weeks ;  and  that  if  such'  assistance  should 
not  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Murray  was  most  ready 
to  dispose  of  the  copyrights  of  aU  his  past 
works  for  his  use. 

This  yery  liberal  offer  Lord  Byron  ac- 
knowledged in  the  following  letter :  — 

Lbtti»23I.       to  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  NoTember  14.  I8I5. 

"  I  return  you  your  bills  not  accepted, 
but  certwnly  not  tmhonoured.  Your  present 
offer  is  a  favour  which  I  would  accept 
from  you,  if  I  accepted  such  from  any  man. 
Had  such  been  my  intention,  I  can  assure 
you  I  would  have  asked  you  fairly,  and  as 
freely  as  you  would  give ;  and  I  cannot  say 
more  of  my  confidence  or  your  conduct. 

*'  The  circumstances  which  induce  me  to 
part  with  my  books,  though  sufficiently,  are 
not  immediatcltf,  pressing.  I  hate  made  up 
my  mind  to  them,  and  there's  an  end. 

*'Had  I  been  disposed  to  trespass  on 
your  kindness  in  this  way,  it  woiud  have 
been  before  now ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  declining  it,  as  it 
sets  my  opimoh  of  you,  and  indeed'  of  human 
nature,  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
it.  "  Believe  me  very  truly,  &c.** 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'•  Decembtr  2Bk  181& 
"  I  send  some  lines;  written  some  time 
ago,  and  intended  as  an  opening  to  •  The 
Siege  of  Corinth.'  I  had  forgotten  them, 
and  am  not  sure  that  they  had  not  better 
be  left  out  now  :  —  on  that,  you  and  your 
Synod  can  determine.  "  Yours,  &c." 

The  following  are  the  lines  alluded  to  m 
this  note.  They  are  written  in  the  loosest 
form  of  that  rambling  style  of  metre  which 
his  admiration  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  **  Chris- 
tabeP  led  him,  at  this  time,  to  adopt ;  and 
he  judged  rightly,  perhaps,  in  omitting  them 
as  the  opening  of  his  poem.  They  are, 
however,  too  full  of  spirit  and  character  to 
be  lost.  Though  breathing  the  thick  atmo- 
sphere of  PicciSiUy  when  he  wrote  them,  it 
is  plain  that  his  fancy  was  far  away,  among 
the  simny  hills  and  vales  of  Greece ;  and 
thsir  contrast  with  the  tame  life  he  was 
leading  at  the  moment,  but  gave  to  his  re- 
collections a  fresher  spring  and  force. 


1  **  Thtt  latt  tidings  reeenUy  heard  of  Denrislk  (one  of 
the  Arnaoutt  who  followed  me)  ttate  him  to  be  in  rerolt 


Ih^ 


*  In  the  year  linoe  Jesus  died  for  men. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten. 
We  were  a  gallant  company. 
Riding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o*er  sea. 
Oh  I  but  we  went  merrily  I 

We  forded  the  rirer,  and  domb  the  high  hOl, 
Kever  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 
Whether  we  lay  in  the  care  or  the  shed. 
Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 
Whether  we  couch'd  in  our  rough  capote. 
On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat. 
Or  stretah*d  oa  the  beach,  or  oor  saddkf  spresd 
As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head. 
Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  omutow  : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope. 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope. 
Toil  and  travel^  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ;  ~ 
Some  were  those  wiio  counted  beads. 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church. 

And  some,  or  I  mis.say,  of  neither ; 
Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 

*  But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone. 
And  some  are  scattered  and  alone. 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills  ^ 

That  look  along'Epirus*  Talleys 

vmiere  Freedom  still  at  moments  rallies. 
And  pays  in  blood  Oppression's  nis: 

And  some  are  in  a  Ikr  oomitree. 
And  some  all  resUessly  at  home ; 

But  nerer  more,  oh  I  nerer,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 
But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily ; 
And  when  they  now  fell  drearily. 
My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  rictm  the  main 
And  bear  my  spirit  badi  again 
Over  the  earth.  an4  through  the  air. 
A  wild  bird,  and  a  wanderer. 
'Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain. 
And  oft,  too  oft,  lihplores  again 
The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay. 
To  follow  me  so  ftr  away. 

"  Stranger  —  wilt  tiaon  follow  now. 
And  sit  with  me  on  Acro-CorinUi's  brow  ?  ** 


LBTTBm  282.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  January  &  1816. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  M.  is  quite  re-established. 

The  little  girl  was  bom  on  the  10th  of 

December  last ;  her  name  b  Augusta  Ada 

Sthe  second  a  very  antique  frunily  name,  — 
believe  not  used  since  the  reign  of  King 
John).  She  was,  and  is,  very  flourishing 
and  fat,  and  redeoned  very  large  for  her 
days  —  squalls  and  sucks  incessantly.  Are 
you  answered  ?  Her  mother  is  domg  very 
well,  and  up  again. 

••  I  have  now  been  married  a  year  on  the 
second  of  this  month — heigh-ho!  I  have 
seen  nobody  lately  much  worth  noting,  ex- 
cept Sebastiani  and  another  general  of  the 
Oauls»  once  or  twice  at  dinners  out  of  doors. 

upon  the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  som*  of  the  bands 
common  in  that  country  in  times  of  trouble.** 
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Sebastiaxii  >  is  a  fine,  foreign,  villanous-look- 
ing,  intelligent,  and  very  asreeable  man ;  his 
compatriot^  is  more  of  the  petit-mwUre  and 
younger,  but  I  should  think  not  at  all  of  the 
same  intellectual  calibre  with  the  Corsican 

—  which  Sebastiani,  you  know,  is,  and  a 
cousin  of  Napoleon'Sk 

"  Are  you  nercr  to  be  expected  in  town 
again  ?  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  one  here  of 
the  fifteen  hundred.  iMersj^hotroom^ 
calle^^tfi^lashionable  world.  My  approacE- 
ing  pu)a-ship  detained  us  for  advice,  &c.&c. 
though  I  would  as  soon  be  here  as  any 
where  else  on  this  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

*•  I  would  gladly — or,  ratho^,  sorrowfiilly 

—  comply  with  your  reciuest  of  a  dirge  for 
the  poor  girl  you  mention.  >  But  how  can 
I  write  on  one  I  have  never  seen  or  known  ? 
Besides,  you  will  do  it  much  better  yourself. 
I  could  not  write  upon  any  thing,  without 
some  personal  experience  and  ^foundation  ; 
&r  less  on  a  theme  so  peculiar.  Now,  you 
have  bodi  in  this  case ;  and,  if  you  had 
neitho',  you  have  more  imagination,  and 
would  never  fail. 

**  This  is  but  a  dull  scrawl,  and  I  am  but 
a  dull  fellow.  Just  at  present,  I  am  absorbed 
in  500  contradictory  contemplations,  though 
with  but  one  object  in  view — which  will 
probably  end  in  nothing,  as  most  things  we 
wish  do.  But  never  mmd,  —  as  somebody 
says,  '  for  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all.'  I 
omy  could  be  glad,  if  it  bent  over  me  where 
it  is  a  little  bluer ;  like  the  '  skyish  top  of 
blue  Olympus,*  which,  by  the  way,  looked 
very  white  when  I  last  saw.      "  Ever,  &c.'* 

On  reading  over  the  foregoing  letter,  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  tone  of  melancholy 
that  pervaded  it ;  and  well  knowing  it  to 
be  the  habit  of  the  writer's  mind  to  seek 
relief  when  imder  the  pressure  of  any  dis- 
quiet or  di^ust,  in  that  sense  of  fi^om 
which  told  him  that  there  were  homes  for 
him  elsewhere,  I  could  perceive,  I  thought, 
in  his  recollections  of  the  "  blue  Olympus," 
some  return  of  the  restless  and  roving 
spirit,  which  unhappiness  or  impatience 
always  called  up  in  his  mind.  I  had,  indeed, 
at  the  time  when  he  sent  me  those  melan- 
choly verses,  "There's  not  a  joy  this  world 
can  give,"  &c.  felt  some  vacue  apprehensions 
as  to  the  mood  into  whicn  his  spirits  then 
seemed  to  be  sinking,  and,  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  verses,  thus  tried  to 


>  [Count  SetMutUmU  now  the  ambassador  f)rom  the 
court  of  Louii  Philippe  to  the  court  of  London.  18S8.] 

<  [Count  Flahaut  — who,  in  June  1817,  married  the 
Hon.  Margaret  Mercer  Elphlnstone;  now  Baroness 
Keith.    183S.3 


banter  him  out  of  it :  — "But  why  thus  on 
your  stool  of  melancholy  again.  Master 
Stephen?  —  This  will  never  do  —  it  plays 
the  deuce  with  all  the  matter-of-fiict  duties 
of  life,  and  you  must  bid  adieu  to  it.  Youth 
is  the  only  time  when  one  can  be  melan- 
choly with  impunity.  As  life  itself  ^ows 
sad  and  serious  we  have  nothuog  for  it  but 
—  to  be  as  much  as  possible  the  contrary." 
My  absence  firom  London  during  the' 
whole  of  this  year  had  deprived  me  of  all 
opportunities  of  judging  for  myself  how  far 
the  appearances  of  his  domestic  state  gave 
promise  of  happiness ;  nor  had  any  rumours 
reached  me  which  at  all  inclined  me  to  sus- 
pect that  the  course  of  his  married  life 
nitherto  exhibited  less  smoothness  than 
such  unions,  —  on  the  surface,  at  least, — 
generally  wear.  The  strong  and  affec- 
tionate terms  in  which,  soon  Stet  the  mar- 
riage, he  had,  in  some  of  the  letters  I  have 
given,  declared  his  own  happiness  —  a  de- 
claration which  his  known  fi'ankness  left 
me  no  room  to  question  —  had,  in  no  small 
de^ee,  tended  to  still  those  apprehensions 
wmch  my  first  view  of  the  lot  he  had  chosen 
for  himself  awakened.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  observe  that  these  indications  of  a 
contented  heart  soon  ceased.  His  mention 
of  the  partner  of  his  home  became  more 
rare  and  formal,  and  ih&e  was  observable, 
I  thought,  through  some  of  his  letters,  a 
feeling  of  unquiet  and  weariness  that  brought 
back  all  those  gloomy  anticipations  with 
which  I  had,  fix>m  the  first,  regarded  his 
fate.  This  last  letter  of  his,  in  particular, 
struck  me  as  fiill  of  sad  omen,  and,  in  the 
course  of  my  answer,  I  thus  noticed  to  him 
the  impression  it  had  made  on  me  — 
"  And  so  you  are  a  whole  year  married  I — 
*  It  was  last  year  I  Tow*d  to  thee 
That  fond  impossibility.* 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  B.,  there  was  a 
something  in  your  last  letter — a  sort  of 
unquiet  mystery,  as  weU  as  a  want  of  your 
usual  elasticity  of  spirit  —  which  has  nune 
upon  my  mind  unpleasantly  ever  since.  I 
long  to  be  near  you,  that  I  might  know  how 
you  really  look  and  feel ;  for  these  letters 
tell  nothing,  and  one  word,  a  quattr*  occhi,  is 
worth  whole  reams  of  correspondence.  But 
pnly  do  tell  me  you  are  happier  than  that 
letter  has  led  me  to  fear,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied. " 

It  was  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  latter 

'  I  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  a  sul^ect  worthy  of  his 
best  powers  of  pathos,  a  melancholy  event  which  had  just 
occurred  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  to  which  I  bar* 
myself  nude  allusion  in  one  of  the  Sacred  Hdodlet— 
*•  Weep  not  for  her.'* 
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communication  between  us  that  Lady  Byron 
adopted  the  resolution  of  parting  from  him. 
She  had  left  London  about  the  middle  of 
January,  on  a  visit  to  her  father's  house  in 
Leicestershire,  and  Lord  Bvron  was,  in  a 
short  time  afVer,  to  follow  her.  Tliey  had 
parted  in  the  utmost  kindness,  —  she  wrote 
nim  a  letter,  full  of  playfulness  and  affection, 
on  the  road,  and,  immediately  on  her  arrival 
at  Rirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to  ac- 
quaint Lord  Byron  that  she  would  return  to 
him  no  more.  At  the  time  when  he  had  to 
stand  this  unexi>ected  shock,  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which  had  been  rast  gather- 
ing around  him  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
year  (there  having  been  no  less  thal^  eipht 
or  nine  executions  in  his  house  within  that 
period),  had  arrived  at  their  utmost ;  and 
at  a  moment  when,  to  use  his  own  strong 
expressions,  he  was  "  standing  alone  on  his 
hearth,  with  his  household  gods  shivered 
around  him,**  he  was  also  doomed  to  receive 
the  startling  intelligence  that  the  wife  who 
had  just  parted  witn  him  in  kindness,  had 
parted  with  him  —  for  ever. » 

About  this  time  the  following  note  was 
written  :  — 


TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

"  February  8. 1816. 

**  Do  not  mistake  me  —  I  really  returned 
your  book  for  the  reason  assigned,  and  no 
other.  It  is  too  good  for  so  careless  a  fel- 
low. I  have  parted  with  all  my  own  books, 
and  positively  won't  deprive  you  of  so  va- 
luable '  a  drop  of  that  immortal  man.' 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  you 
like  to  call,  though  I  am  at  present  contend- 
ing with  '  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrage- 
ous fortune,'  some  of  which  have  struck  at 
me  from  a  quarter  whence  I  did  not  indeed 
expect  them. — But,  no  matter,  'there  is  a 
world  elsewhere,'  and  I  will  cut  my  way 
through  this  as  I  can. 

"  If  you  write  to  Moore,  will  you  tell  him 
that  I  shall  answer  his  letter  the  moment  I 
can  muster  time  and  spirits  ? 

"  Ever  yours, 

"Bn.*' 

The  rumours  of  the  separation  did  not 
reach  me  till  more  than  a  week  afterwards, 
when  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  thus  :  — 
"  1  am  most  anxious  to  hear  firom  you, 


1 1**  Feb.  Tth .    Heard  with  sorrow,  and  a  sort  of  shame, 

though  not  with  surprise,  that  Lady has  quitted, 

or  is  about  to  quit,  her  husband.  —  8th.  Went  into  Mur- 
ray's. He  gare  me  Lord  Byron's  two  Tales.  Before 
dressing,  read  the  *  Siege  of  Corinth,'  the  first  of  them. 
Another  Corsair  is  the  hero ;  and  there  is  so  much  of  a 


though  I  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  mention 
the  subject  on  which  I  am  so  anxious.  If^ 
however,  what  I  heard  last  night,  in  a  let- 
ter from  town,  be  true,  you  will  know 
immediately  what  I  allude  to,  and  just 
communicate  as  much  or  as  little  upon  the 
subject  as  you  think  proper  ;  — •  only  some' 
thing  I  should  like  to  Know,  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  yourself,  in  order  to  set  my 
mind  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  report."  The  following  is 
his  answer :  — 


Lbttus 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  February  ».  1816. 

•*  I  have  not  answered  your  letter  for  a 
time ;  and,  at  present,  the  reply  to  part 
of  it  might  extend  to  such  a  length,  that 
I  shall  delay  it  till  it  can  be  made  in 
person,  and  then  I  will  shorten  it  as  much 
as  I  can. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  at  war  'with 
all  the  world  and  his  wife  ;'  or  rather,  *  all 
the  world  and  my  wife  *  are  at  war  with 
me,  and  have  not  yet  crushed  me,  —  what- 
ever they  may  do.  I  don*t  know  that  in  the 
course  of  a  hair-breadth  existence  I  was 
ever,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  situatioii  so 
completely  uprooting  of  present  pleasure,  or 
rational  hope  for  the  future,  as  this  same. 
I  say  this,  because  I  think  so,  and  feel  it 
But  I  shall  not  sink  under  it  the  more  for 
that  mode  of  considering  the  question  —  I 
have  made  up  my  mind. 

"By  the  way,  however,  you  must  not 
believe  all  you  hear  on  the  sutyect ;  and 
don't  attempt  to  defend  me.  If  you  suc- 
ceeded in  that,  it  would  be  a  mortal,  or  an 
immortal,  offence  —  who  can  bear  refu- 
tation? I  have  but  a  very  short  answer 
for  those  whom  it  concerns  ;  and  all  the 
activity  of  myself  and  some  vigorous  friends 
have  not  yet  fixed  on  any  tangible  ground 
or  personage,  on  which  or  with  whom  I  can 
discuss  matters,  in  a  summarv  way,  with  a 
fair  pretext ; — though  1  nearlv  had  naUed 
one  yesterday,  but  he  evaded  by — what 
was  judged  by  others — a  satisfiwrtory  ex- 
planation. I  speak  o£  circuiaton  —  against 
whom  I  have  no  enmity,  though  1  roust  act 
according  to  the  common  code  of  uttge, 
when  I  hit  upon  those  of  the  serious 
order. 

"  Now  for  other  matters — poesy,  for  in- 


gcneral  resemblance  to  the  former  poem,  that  I  was  once 
or  twice  uncertain  whether  I  had  not  read  the  rerses 
before.  The  conclusion  is  very  fine,  and  so  is  the  ap- 
parition of  Francesca.  In  Farisina  there  is  great  energy 
in  two  descriptions ;  one  of  lawless  lore,  the  other  of 
▼lolent  death."— Sir  J.  MACsniTOtB :  L(jfir,  toI.  U.  p.  SB.] 
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stance.  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  is  a  devilish 
good  one — quaint,  here  and  there,  but  with 
the  substratum  of  originalitv,  and  with 
poetry  about  it,  that  will  stand  the  test.  I 
do  not  say  this  because  he  has  inscribed  it 
to  me>,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  begged  you  to  review  it  in 
the  Edinburgh.  >  it  is  really  deserving  of 
much  praise,  and  a  favourable  critique  in 
the  £.  R.  would  but  do  it  justice,  and  set 
it  up  before  the  public  eye,  where  it  ought 
to  be. 

••  How  are  you  ?  and  where  ?  I  have 
not  the  most  distant  idea  what  I  am  going 
to  do  myself —  or  with  myself^ — or  where — 
or  what.  I  had  a  few  weeks  ago,  some  things 
to  say  that  would  have  made  you  laugh  ;  but 
they  tell  me  now  that  I  must  not  laugh,  and 
so  I  have  been  very  serious — and  am. 

••  I  have  not  been  very  well — with  a  liver 
complaint  —  but  am  much  better  within  the 
last  fortnight,  though  still  under  latrical 
advice.     I  nave  latterly  seen  a  little  of  ♦  *. 

*'  I  must  go  and  dress  to  dine.  My  little 
girl  is  in  the  country,  and,  they  tell  me,  is  a 
very  fine  child,  and  now  nearly  three  months 
old.  Lady  Noel  (my  mother-in-law,  or, 
rather,  at  law)  is  at  present  overlooking  it. 
Her  daughter  (Miss  Milbanke  that  was)  is, 
I  believe,  in  London  with  her  father.  A 
Mrs.  C.  (now  a  kind  of  housekeeper  and 
spy  of  Lady  N.*s),  who,  in  her  better  days, 
was  a  washerwoman,  is  supposed  to  be  — 
by  the  learned — very  much  the  occult  cause 
of  our  late  domestic  discrepancies. 

**  In  all  this  business,  I  am  the  sorriest 
for  Sir  Ralph.  He  and  I  are  equally  pu- 
nished, though  magis  pares  quatn  similes  in  our 
affliction.  Yet  it  is  hard  for  both  to  sufier 
for  the  &ult  of  one,  and  so  it  is — I  shall 
be  separated  fpom  my  wife  ;  he  will  retain 
his,  "  Ever,  &c.** 

In  my  reply  to  this  letter,  written  a  few 
days  afler,  tnere  is  a  passage  which  (though 
containing  an  opinion  it  might  have  been 
more  prudent,  perhaps,  to  conceal)  I  feel 
myselr  called  upon  to  extract  on  account  of 
the  singularly  generous  avowal,  —  honour- 
able alike  to  bow  the  parties  in  this  unhappy 
affiur, — which  it  was  the  means  of  drawing 


>  [Speaking  of  this  dedicatioo,  the  Quarterly  Reviewers 
saf,  •■  We  nerer.  In  so  few  lines,  saw  so  many  clear 
marks  of  the  Tulgar  impatience  of  a  low  man,  conscious 
and  ashamed  of  his  wretched  vanity,  and  labouring,  with 
eomrte  flippancy,  to  scramble  over  the  bounds  of  birth  and 
edocatlfm,  and  fidget  himself  Into  the  ttoui^teartedneu 
of  being  CunUiar  with  a  Lobo.*'  —  Vol.  xlv.  p.  481.] 

>  My  reply  to  this  part  of  his  letter  was,  I  find,  as  fol« 
lows:  —  "  With  respect  to  Hunt's  poem,  though  It  is,  I 
own,  ftdl  of  beauties,  and  though  I  like  hhnself  sincerely. 


©= 


£rom  Lord  Byron.  The  following  are  my 
words :  —  *'  I  am  much  in  the  same  state  as 
yourself  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  your 
letter,  my  mind  being  so  full  of  things  which 
I  don*t  know  how  to  write  about,  that  /  too 
must  defer  the  greater  part  of  them  till  we 
meet  in  May,  Men  I  shall  put  you  fairly 
on  your  trial  for  all  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors. In  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  for  iudges,  nor  executioners  either,  if 
they  could  have  their  will.  The  world,  in 
their  generous  ardour  to  take  what  they 
call  the  weaker  side,  soon  contrive  to  make 
it  most  formidably,  the  strongest.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  grieve  at  what  has  happened. 
It  has  upset  all  my  wishes  and  theories  as 
to  the  influence  of  marriage  on  your  life ; 
for,  instead  of  bringing  you,  as  I  expected, 
into  something  like  a  regular  orbit,  it  has 
only  cast  you  off*  again  into  infinite  space, 
and  lef^  you,  I  fear,  in  a  far  worse  state 
than  it  found  you.  As  to  defending  you, 
the  onlv  person  with  whom  I  have  yet  at- 
tempted this  task  is  myself;  and,  consi- 
dering the  little  I  know  upon  the  subject, 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  cause,)  I 
have  hitherto  done  it  with  s€ry  tolerable 
success.  After  all,  your  choice  was  the  mis- 
fortune. I  never  liked,  —  but  Tm  here 
wandering  into  the  airopptjrat  and  so  must 
change  the  subject  for  a  far  pleasanter  one, 
your  last  new  poems,  which,"  &c.  &c. 

The  return  of  post  brought  me  the  fol- 
lowing answer,  wnich,  while  it  raises  our 
admiration  of  the  generous  candour  of  the 
writer,  but  adds  to  the  sadness  and  strange- 
ness of  the  whole  transaction. 

Lbttbr  234.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"March  8.  1816. 

"  I  rejoice  in  your  promotion  as  Chairman 
and  Charitable  Steward,  &c.  &c.  These  be 
dignities  which  await  only  the  virtuous. 
But  then,  recollect  you  are  six  and  thirlt/,  (I 
speak  this  enviously — not  of  your  age,  but 
tne  *  honour  —  love  —  obedience  —  troops 
of  friends,'  which  accompany  it,)  and  I  have 
eight  years  good  to  run  before  I  arrive  at 
such  hoary  perfection  ;  bv  which  time, — if 
I  am  at  alls,  —  it  will  probably  be  in  a  state 
of  grace  or  progressing  merits. 


1  really  could  not  undertake  to  praise  it  ierwuslg.  There 
is  so  much  of  the  quftzibU  in  all  he  writes,  that  I  never 
can  put  on  the  proper  pathetic  face  in  reading  him." 

s  This  sad  doubt,— **  if  I  am  at  all,"  —  becomes  no 
less  singular  than  sad  when  we  recollect  that  six  and 
thirty  was  actually  the  age  when  ho  ceaned  to  **  be,"  and 
at  a  moment,  too,  when  (as  even  the  least  IViendly  to  him 
allow  )  he  was  in  that  state  of  **  progressing  merits  * '  which 
he  here  Jestingly  anticipates. 
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"  I  must  set  you  right  in  one  point,  how- 
ever. The  fault  was  not — no,  nor  even 
the  misfortune — in  my* choice'  (unless  in 
choosing  at  all) — for  I  do  not  believe  —  and 
I  must  say  it,  in  the  very  dregs  of  all  this 
bitter  business  —  that  there  ever  was  a 
better,  or  even  a  brighter,  a  kinder,  or  a 
more  amiable  and  agreeable  being  than  Lady 
B.  I  never  had,  nor  can  have,  am  reproach 
to  make  her,  while  with  me.  Mliere  there 
is  blame,  it  belongs  to  myself  and,  if  I  can- 
not redeem,  I  must  bear  it. 

**  Her  nearest  relatives  area**** — my 
circumstances  have  been  and  are  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion  —  my  health  has  been  a 
good  deal  disordered,  and  my  mind  ill  at  ease 
for  a  considerable  period.  Such  are  the 
causes  (I  do  not  name  them  as  excuses) 
which  have  frequently  driven  me  into  excess, 
and  disqualified  my  temper  for  comfort 
Something  also  may  be  attributed  'to  the 
strange  and  desultory  habits  which,  becoming 
my  own  master  at  an  early  age,  and  scram- 
blmg  about,  over  and  through  the  world, 
may  have  induced.  I  still,  however,  think 
that,  if  I  had  a  fair  chance,  by  being  placed 
in  even  a  tolerable  situation^  I  mi^t  have 
gone  on  fiurly.  But  that  seems  hopeless,  — 
and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  At 
present  —  except  my  health,  which  is  better 
(it  is  odd,  but  agitation  or  contest  of  any 
kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits  and  sets 
me  up  for  the  time)  —  I  have  to  battle  with 
all  kmds  of  unpleasantnesses,  including  pri- 
vate and  pecuniary  difficulties,  &c.  &c. 

**  I  believe  I  may  have  said  this  before  to 
you,  but  I  risk  repeating  it.  It  is  nothing 
to  bear  the  privations  of  adversity,  or,  more 
properly,  ill  fortune;  but  my  pride  recoils 
from  its  indignities.     However,  I  have  no 

auarrel  with  that  same  pride,  which  will,  I 
liink,  buckler  me  through  every  thing.  If 
my  heart  could  have  been  broken,  it  would 
have  been  so  years  ago,  and  by  events  more 
afflicting  than  these. 

"  I  agree  with  you  (to  turn  from  this 
topic  to  our  shop),  that  I  have  written  too 
much.  The  last  things  were,  however,  pub- 
lished very  reluctantly  by  me,  and  for  reasons 
I  will  explain  when  we  meet.  I  know  not 
why  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  same 
scenes,  except  that  I  find  them  fading,  or 
confusing  (if  such  a  word  may  be)  in  my 
memory,  in  the  midst  of  present  turbulence 
and  pressure,  and  I  felt  anxious  to  stamp 
before  the  die  was  worn  out.  I  now  break 
it.  yfrXh  those  countries,  and  events  con- 
nected with  them,  all  my  really  poetical 
feelings  begin  and  end.  Were  I  to  try,  I 
could  make  nothing  of  any  other  subject, 
and  that  I  have  apparently  exhausted.   '  Wo 
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to  him,'  says  Voltaire,  'who  says  all  he 
could  say  on  any  subject.'  There  are  some 
on  which,  perhaps,  I  could  have  said  still 
more  :  but  I  leave  them  all,  and  too  soon. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  lines  I  sent  you 
early  last  year,  which  you  still  have?    I 
don't  wish  (like  Mr.  Fitierald,  in  the  Mom-  ' 
ing  Post)  to  claun  the  character  of  *  Vates*  j 
in  all  its  translations,  but  were  they  not  a  ' 
little  prophetic?     I  mean  those  beginning, 
*  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can,'  &c  &c., 
on  which  I  rather  pique  myself  as  beii^  the 
truest,  though  the  most  melancholy,  I  ever 
wrote. 

"  What  a  scrawl  have  I  sent  you !  You 
say  nothing  of  yourself,  except  that  you  are 
a  Lancasterian  churchwarden,  and  an  eo- 
courager  of  mendicants.  When  are  you  ] 
out  ?  and  how  is  your  femily  ?  My  child  is 
very  well  and  flourishing,  I  hear;  but  I 
must  see  also.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  re- 
sign it  to  the  contagion  of  its  grandmother*8 
society,  thou^  I  am  unwilling  to  take  it 
from  the  mother^  It  is  weaned,  however, 
and  something  about  it  must  be  decided. 
Ever,  &c." 

Having  already  gone  so  far  in  laying  open 
to  my  readers  some  of  the  sentiments  which 
I  entertained,  respecting  Lord  Byron's  mar- 
riage, at  a  time  when,  httle  foreseeing  that  I 
should  ever  become  his  biographer,  I  was, 
of  course,  uninfluenced  by  the  peculiar  bias 
supposed  to  belong  to  that  task,  it  may  still 
further,  perhaps,  be  permitted  me  to  extract 
fh)m  my  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter  some 
sentences  of  explanation  which  its  contents 
seemed  to  me  to  require. 


"  I  had  certainly  no  right  to  say  any  thing 
about  the  unluckiness  of  your  choice,  though 
I  rejoice  now  that  I  did,  as  it  has  drawn 
from  you  a  tribute  which,  however  unac- 
countable and  mysterious  it  renders  the 
whole  afl^r,  is  highly  honourable  to  both 
parties.  What  I  meant  in  hinting  a  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  your  selection 
did  not  imply  the  least  impeachment  of  that 
perfect  amiableness  which  the  world,  I  find, 
by  common  consent,  allows  to  her.  I  only 
feared  that  she  might  have  been  too  perfect 
—  too  precisely  excellent — too  matter-of-  j 
fact  a  paragon  for  you  to  coalesce  with  com- 
fortably ;  and  that  a  person  whose  perfection 
hung  in  more  easy  folds  about  her,  whose 
brightness  was  souened  down  by  some  of 
"those  fiiir  defects  which  best  conciliate 
love,"  would,  by  appealing  more  dependently 
to  your  protection,  have  stood  a  much  better 
chance  with  your  good  nature.  All  these 
suppositions,  however,  I  have  been  led  into 
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by  my  intense  anxiety  to  acquit  you  of  any 
thing  like  a  capricious  abandonment  of  such 
a  woman  1 ;  and,  totally  in  the  daric  as  I  am 
with  respect  to  all  but  the  &ct  of  your  se- 
paration, you  cannot  conceive  the  solicitude, 
the  fearful  solicitude,  with  which  I  look 
forward  to  a  history  of  the  transaction  from 
your  own  lips  when  we  meet, — a  history  in 
which  I  am  sure  of,  at  least,  one  virtue  — 
manly  candour." 

With  respect  to  the  causes  that  may  be 
supposed  to  have  led  to  this  separation,  it 
seems  needless,  with  the  characters  of  both 
parties  before  our  eyes,  to  go  in  quest  of  any 
very  remote  or  mysterious  reasons  to  account 
for  it.  I  have  already,  in  some  observations 
on  the  general  character  of  men  of  genius, 
endeavoured  to  point  out  those  peculiarities, 
both  in  disposition  and  habitudes,  by  which,  in 
the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  they 
have  been  found  unfitted  for  domestic  hap- 
piness. Of  these  defects,  (which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  shadow  that  genius  casts,  and  too 
generally,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  proportion  to 
its  statiu^,)  Lord  Byron  could  not,  of  course, 
MX  to  have  inherited  his  share,  in  common 
with  all  the  painfuUy-gif^ed  class  to  which 
he  belonged.  How  thoroughly,  with  respect 
to  one  attribute  of  this  temperament  which 
he  possessed,  —  one,  that  "sicklies  o*er" 
the  &ce  of  happiness  itself,  —  he  was  un- 
derstood b^  the  person  most  interested  in 
observing  mm,  wiD  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  as  related  by  himself.  ^ 

"  People  have  wondered  at  the  melancholy 
which  nms  through  my  writings.  Others 
have  wondered  at  my  personal  gaiety.  But 
I  recollect  once,  afler  an  hour  in  which  I  had 
been  sincerely  and  particularly  gay  and  ra- 
ther brilliant,  in  company,  my  ^nfe  repljdng 
to  me  when  I  said  Tupon  her  remarking  my 
high  spirits),  '  Ana  yet.  Bell,  I  have  been 
cJled  and  miscalled  melancholy — you  must 
have  seen  how  falsely,  frequently  ?  *  —  *  No", 
Byron,'  she  answerecf, '  it  is  not  so  :  at  heart 

*  It  wUl  be  percdted  firom  thia  that  I  was  ai  yet  onac- 
qoalnted  with  the  true  drcamttance*  of  the  transaction. 

«  MS.  —  "  Detached  TtoughU." 

'  [**  The  flashes  of  mirth,  gaiety.  Indignation,  or  sa- 
tirical dislike,  which  frequently  animated  Lord  Byron*s 
fnqiit»tnince,  might,  daring  an  erening's  cbnTersatioo,  be 
mistaken  by  a  stranger  for  its  habitual  expression,  so 
saifly  and  so  hsqiplly  was  it  fbrmed  Ibr  them  all ;  but 
those  who  luKi  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  features  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  v:poa  rarious  occasions,  both  of  rest 
and  emotion,  will  agree  with  us,  that  their  proper  lan- 
guage waa  that  of  melancholy."  —  Sib  Walter  Scorr: 
fn$e  Works,  toI.  It.  p.  S09.] 

*  An  anecdote  connected  with  one  of  theae  occaalona  la 
ttna  rdated  in  the  Journal  Juat  referred  to  :— 

**  Vfhetk  thebaiiurcfor  1  have  aeen  most  kinds  of  life) 
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you  are  the  most  melancholy  of  mankind  ; 
and  oflen  when  apparently  gayest.'" ^ 

To  these  faults  and  sources  of  faults,  in- 
herent in  his  own  sensitive  nature,  he  added 
also  many  of  those  which  a  long  indulgence 
of  self-will  generates,  —  the  least  compatible 
of  all  others,  (if  not  soflened  down,  as  they 
were  in  him,  bv  good  nature,)  with  that  sys- 
tem of  mutual  concession  fmd  sacrifice  by 
which  the  balance  of  domestic  peace  is  main- 
tained. When  we  look  back,  mdeed,  to  the 
unbridled  career,  of  which  this  marria^  was 
meant  to  be  the  eoal,  — to  the  rapid  and 
restless  course  in  which  his  life  had  run  along, 
like  a  burning  train,  through  a  series  of  wan- 
derings, adventures,  successes,  and  passions, 
the  fever  of  all  which  was  still  upon  hin^ 
when,  with  the  same  headlong  recklessness, 
he  rushed  into  this  marriage,  —  it  can  but 
little  surprise  us  that,  in  the  space  of  one 
short  year,  he  should  not  have  been  able  to 
recover  all  at  once  from  his  bewilderment, 
or  to  settle  down  into  that  tame  level  of 
conduct  which  the  close  observers  of  his 
every  action  required.  As  well  might  it  be 
expected  that  a  steed  like  his  own  Ma- 
zeppa*s, 

**  Wild  as  the  wild  deer  and  unUught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled  — 
'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught," 

should  stand  still,  when  reined,  without 
chafing  or  champing  the  bit. 

Even  had  the  new  condition  of  life  into 
which  he  passed  been  one  of  prosperity  and 
smoothness,  some  time,  as  well  as  tolerance, 
must  still  have  been  allowed  for  the  subsiding 
of  so  excited  a  spirit  into  rest.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  his  marriage  (from  the  reputation, 
no  doubt,  of  the  ladv,  as  an  heiress,;  was,  at 
once,  a  signal  for  all  the  arrears  and  claims 
of  a  long-accumulating  state  of  embarrass- 
ment to  explode  upon  him ;  —  his  door  was 
almost  daily  beset  by  duns,  and  his  house 
nine  times  during  that  ^ear  in  possession  of 
bailifis  *  ;  while,  m  addition  to  these  anxie- 

came  upon  me  in  1815  to  seixe  my  chattels,  (being  a  peer 
of  parliament,  my  person  was  beyond  htan.)  being  curious 
(as  is  my  habit),  I  first  asked  him,  '  what  extents  else- 
where he  had  for  goTcmment  ?'  upon  which  he  showed 
me  aoB  upon  one  kou$e  onlif  tor  septnlff  thousand pomndt ! 
Next  I  asked  him  if  he  had  nothing  for  Sheridan?  *  Oh 
—  Sheridan  1 '  said  he :  *  ay,  I  have  this  *  (pulling  out 
a  pocket-book,  &c.) ;  'but,  my  Lord,  I  have  been  in  She* 
ridan's  house  a  twelvemonth  at  a  time— a  dvU  gentle- 
man—knows how  to  deal  with  ms,*  &c.  Sec  ftc.  Our 
own  business  was  then  discussed,  which  was  none  of  tlie 
easiest  for  me  at  that  time.  But  the  man  was  dvil,  and 
(what  I  valued  more)  communicative.  I  had  met  many 
of  his  brethren,  years  before,  in  aflkirs  of  ray  firiends, 
(commoners,  that  is,)  but  this  was  the  first  (or  second) 
on  my  own  accoimt — A  civil  man;  fee'd  accordingly ; 
probably  he  anticipated  as  much." 
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ties  and  —  what  he  felt  still  more  —  indig- 
nities of  poverty,  he  had  also  the  pain  of  fan- 
cying, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
eyes  of  enemies  and  ^ies  were  upon  him,  even 
under  his  own  roof,  and  that  his  every  hasty 
word  and  look  were  interpreted  in  the  most 
perverting  light. 

As,  from  the  state  of  their  means,  his  lady 
and  he  saw  but  little  society,  his  only  relief 
from  the  thoughts  which  a  life  of  such  em- 
barrassment brought  with  it  was  in  those 
avocations  which  his  duty,  as  a  member  of 
the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  imposed  upon 
him.  And  here,  —  in  this  most  unlucky 
connexion  with  the  theatre,  —  one  of  the 
fetalities  of  his  short  year  of  trial,  as  husband, 
lay.  From  the  reputation  which  he  had 
prenously  acquired  for  gallantries,  and  the 
sort  of  reckless  and  boyish  levity  to  which 
—  often  in  very  **  bitterness  of  soul "  —  he 
gave  way,  it  was  not  difficult  to  bring  suspi- 
cion upon  some  of  those  acquaintances  which 
hb  freauent  intercourse  with  the  green-room 
induced  him  to  form,  or  even  (as,  in  one 
instance,  was  the  case)  to  connect  with  his 
name  injuriouslv  that  of  a  person  to  whom 
he  had  scarcely  ever  addressed  a  single 
word. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  ill-starred 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  might 
have  palliated  any  excesses  either  of  temper 
or  conduct  into  which  they  drove  him,  it 
was,  after  all,  I  am  persuaded,  to  no  such 
serious  causes  that  tne  unfortunate  alien- 
ation, which  so  soon  ended  in  disunion,  is  to 
be  traced.  "  In  all  the  marriages  I  have  ever 
seen,**  says  Steele,  **  most  of  which  have 
been  unhappy  ones,  the  great  cause  of  evil 
has  proceeded  from  slight  occasions  ;"  and 
to  this  remark,  I  think,  the  marriage  under 
our  consideration  would  not  be  found,  upon 
enquiry,  to  be  an  exception.  Lord  Byron 
himself,  indeed,  when  at  Cephalonia,  a  snort 
time  before  his  death,  seems  to  have  ex- 
pressed, in  a  few  words,  the  whole  pith  of 
the  mystery.  An  English  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
Lady  Byron,  having  ventured  to  enumerate 
to  him  the  various  causes  he  had  heard  al- 
leged for  the  separation,  the  noble  poet,  who 
hsul  seemed  much  amused  with  their  ab- 
surdity and  falsehood,  said,  after  listening  to 
them  all,  —  **  The  causes,  my  dear  sir,  were 
too  simple  to  be  easily  found  out.'* 

In  truth,  the  circumstances,  so  unex- 
ampled, that  attended  their  separation, — 
the  last  words  of  the  parting  wife  to  the 
husband  being  those  of^  the  most  playful 
affection,  while  the  lan^age  of  the  deserted 
husband  towards  the  wife  was  in  a  strain,  as 
the  world  knows,  of  tenderest  eulogy, — are 
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in  themselves  a  sufficient  proof  that,  at  the 
time  of  their  parting,  there  could  have  been 
no  very  deep  sense  of  injury  on  either  side. 
It  was  not  till  afterwards  that,  in  both  bo- 
soms, the  repulsive  force  came  into  operation, 

—  when,  to  the  party  which  had  taken  the 
first  decisive  step  in  the  strife,  it  became 
naturally  a  point  of  pride  to  persevere  in  it 
with  dignity,  and  this  unbendingness  pro- 
voked, as  naturally,  in  the  haughty  spint  of 
the  other,  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment, 
which  overflowed,  at  last,  in  acrimony  and 
scorn.  If  there  be  any  truth,  however,  in 
the  principle,  that  they  "  never  pardon  who 
have  done  the  wrong,**  Lord  Byron,  who 
was,  to  the  last,  disposed  to  reconciliation, 
proved  so  far,  at  least,  his  conscience  to  have 
been  unhaunted  by  any  very  disturbing  con- 
sciousness of  aggression. 

But  though  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
perhaps,  for  the  victims  of  this  strife,  them- 
selves, to  have  pointed  out  any  sin^e,  or 
definite,  cause  for  their  disunion,  —  beyond 
that  general  incompatibility  which  is  the 
canker  of  all  such  marriages,  —  the  public, 
which  seldom  allows  itself  to  be  at  a  &ult 
on  these  occasions,  was,  as  usual,  ready  with 
an  ample  supply  of  reasons  for  the  breach, 

—  all  tending  to  blacken  the  already  darkly 
painted  character  of  the  poet,  and  represent- 
mg  him,  in  short,  as  a  finished  monster  of 
cruelty  and  depravity.    The  reputation  of 
the  object  of  his  choice  for  every  possible 
virtue,    (a  reputation  which  had  been,  I 
doubt  not,  one  of  his  own  chief  incentives 
to  the  marriage,  from  the  vanity,  rq>robate  1 
as  he  knew  he  was  deemed,  of  being  able  to  j 
win  such  a  para^n,)  was  now  turned  against 
him  by  his  assauants,  not  only  in  the  way  of  ' 
contrast  with  his  own  character,  but  as  if 
the  excellences  of  the  wife  were  proof  posi- 
tive of  every  enormity  they  chose  to  charge 
upon  the  husband 

Meanwhile,  the  unmoved  silence  of  the 
lady  herself,  (from  motives,  it  is  but  fair  to 
suppose,  of  generosity  and  delicacy,)  under 
the  repeated  demands  made  for  a  specifica- 
tion or  her  charges  against  him,  lefi  to  ma- 
lice and  imagination  the  fullest  range  for 
their  combined  industry.  It  was  accordingly 
stated,  and  almost  universaUy  believed,  that 
the  noble  lord's  second  proposal  to  Miss 
Milbanke  had  been  but  with  a  view  to  re- 
venge himself  for  the  slight  inflicted  by  her 
refusal  of  the  first,  and  Uiat  he  himself  had 
confessed  so  much  to  her  on  their  way  fit>m 
church.  At  the^  time  when,  as  the  reader 
has  seen  from  his  own  honey-moon  letters, 
he  was,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world, 
imagining  himself  into  happiness,  and  even 
boasting,  in  the  pride  of  his  fancy,  that  if 
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marriage  were  to  be  upon  lease,  he  would 
glady  renew  his  own  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
niiie  years, — at  this  yery  time,  according  to 
these  veracious  chroniclers,  he  was  employed 
in  darkly  following  up  the  aforesaid  scheme 
df  revenge,  and  tormenting  his  lady  by  all 
sorts  of  unmanly  cruelties,  —  such  as  firing 
off  pistols  to  frighten  her  as  she  lay  in  bed  i, 
and  other  such  freaks. 

To  the  falsehoods  concerning  his  green- 
room intimacies,  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  one  beautiful  actress,  with  whom, 
in  reality,  he  had  hardly  ever  exchanged  a 
single  word,  I  have  already  adverted  ;  and 
the  extreme  confidence  with  which  this  tale 
was  circulated  and  believed  afibrds  no  un&ir 
n>ecimen  of  the  sort  of  evidence  with  which 
the  public,  in  all  such  fits  of  moral  wrath,  is 
satisfiied.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  far 
from  my  intention  to  alle^  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  noble  poet*s  mtercourse  with 
the  theatre,  he  was  not  sometimes  led  into  a 
line  of  acquaintance  and  converse  unbe- 
fitting, if  not  dangerous  to,  the  steadiness 
of  married  life.  But  the  imputations  against 
him  on  this  head  were  (as  far  as  afiected  his 
conjugal  character)  not  the  less  unfounded, 
—  as  the  sole  case  in  which  he  afforded  any 
thing  like  real  ^rounds  for  such  an  accus- 
ation did  not  tidce  place  till  after  the  period 
of  the  separation. 

Not  content  with  such  ordinary  and  tan- 
gible charges,  the  tongue  of  rumour  was 
embolden^  to  proceed  still  further;  and, 
presuming  upon  the  mysterious  silence 
maintained  by  one  of  the  parties,  ventured 
to  throw  out  dark  hints  and  vague  insinu- 
ations, of  which  the  fancy  of  every  hearer 
was  led  to  fill  up  the  outlme  as  he  pleased. 
In  consequence  of  all  this  exaggeration,  such 
an  outcry  was  now  raised  against  Lord 
Byron  as,  in  no  case  of  private  life,  per- 

1  For  Chii  story,  howerer,  diere  was  ao  far  a  fbundatlon, 
that  the  practice  to  which  be  bad  accustomed  binuelf 
from  boyhood,  of  baring  loaded  ptftoU  always  near  him 
at  night,  was  considered  so  strange  a  propensity  as  to  be 
bdoded  in  that  list  of  symptoms  (sixteen,  I  belfere,  in 
tanber),  which  were  sobmitted  to  medical  opinion.  In 
proof  of  his  insanity.  Another  symptom  was  the  emotion, 
steost  to  hysterics,  which  he  had  exhibited  on  seeing 
Keen  act  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  But  the  most  plausible 
of  all  Uie  grounds,  as  he  himself  used  to  allow,  on  which 
these  artidet  of  impcadmaent  against  his  sanity  were 
drawn  op,  was  an  act  of  violence  committed  by  him  on  a 
IkTourite  old  watch  that  had  been  his  companion  Arom 
boyliood,  and  had  gone  with  htm  to  Greece.  In  a  fit  of 
vexation  and  rage,  brought  on  by  some  of  those  humiliat- 
ing embarrassments  to  which  he  was  now  almost  daily  a 
prey,  he  (brioosly  dashed  this  watch  upon  the  hearth, 
and  ground  it  to  pieces  among  the  ashes  with  the  poker. 

*  Of  the  abuse  lavished  upon  him,  the  following  ex- 
tract ttom  a  poem,  published  at  this  time,  will  give  some 


haps,  was  ever  before  witnessed;  nor  had 
the  whole  amount  of  &me  which  he  had 
gathered,  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
years,  much  exceeded  in  proportion  the  re- 
proach and  obloquy  that  were  now,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  showered  upon 
him.  In  addition  to  the  many  who,  no 
doubt,  conscientiously  believed  and  repro- 
bated what  they  had  but  too  much  right, 
whether  viewing  him  as  poet  or  man  of 
fashion,  to  consider  credible  excesses,  there 
were^also  actively  on  the  alert  that  large 
class  of  persons  who  seem  to  hold  violence 
against  the  vices  of  others  to  be  equivident 
to  virtue  in  themselves,  together  with  all 
those  natural  haters  of  success  who,  having 
long  sickened  under  the  splendour  of  the 
poet,  were  now  enabled,  m  the  guise  of 
champions  for  innocence,  to  wre^  their 
spite  on  the  man.  In  every  various  form  of 
paragraph,  pamphlet,  and  caricature,  both 
his  character  and  person  were  held  up  to 
odium  ^ ;  —  hardly  a  voice  was  raised,  or  at 
least  listened  to,  in  his  behalf;  and  though 
a  few  faithful  fiiends  remained  unshaken  by 
his  side,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  stemming 
the  torrent  was  felt  as  well  by  them  as  by 
himself,  and,  after  an  effort  or  two  to  gain 
a  fair  hearing,  they  submitted  in  silence. 
Among  the  few  attempts  made  by  himself 
towards  confuting  his  calumniators  was  an 
appeal  (such  as  the  following  short  letter 
contains)  to  some  of  those  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living 
familiarly. 

Letter  235.      TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

**  Uarch  26. 1816. 

"  You  are  one  of  the  few  i>ersons  with 
whom  I  have  lived  in  what  b  called  in- 
timacy, and  have  heard  me  at  times  con- 


**  From  native  EngUnd,  that  endured  too  long 
The  ceaseless  burden  of  his  impious  song ; 
His  mad  career  of  crimes  and  follies  run. 
And  grey  to  vice,  when  Ufe  was  scarce  begun ; 
He  goes.  In  foreign  lands  prepared  to  find 
A  life  more  suited  to  his  guilty  mind : 
Where  other  climes  new  pleasures  may  supply 
For  that  pall'd  taste,  and  that  unhallow'd  eye  ;— 
Wisely  he  seeks  some  yet  untrodden  shore. 
For  those  who  know  him  less  may  prlie  him  more.'* 

lu  a  rhyming  pamphlet,  too,  enUtled,  **  A  Poetical 
Epistle  firom  I)ttla,  addressed  to  Lord  Byron,"  the  writer 
thus  charitably  expresses  herself:  — 

**  Hopeless  of  peace  below,  and,  shuddering  thought  I 
Far  fhNn  that  Heaven,  denied.  If  never  sought. 
Thy  light  a  beacon  ~~  a  reproach  thy  name  — 
Thy  memory  *  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame,' 
Shunn*d  by  the  wise,  admired  by  fools  alone  ~ 
The  good  shall  mourn  thee —and  the  Muse  disown." 
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versing  on  the  untoward  topic  of  my  recent 
faunily  disquietudes.  Will  jou  have  the 
goodness  to  say  to  me  at  once,  whether  you 
ever  heard  me  speak  of  her  with  disrespect, 
with  unkindness,  or  defending  myself  at  her 
expense  by  any  serious  imputation  of  any 
description  against  herf  Did  you  never 
hear  me  say  *  that  when  there  was  a  right 
or  a  wrong,  she  had  the  right  f  —  'Die 
reason  I  put  these  questions  to  you  or 
others  of  mv  friends  is,  because  I  am  said, 
by  her  and  hers,  to  have  resorted  ta  such 
means  of  exculpation. 

"  Ever  very  truly  yours. 

In  those  Memoirs  (or,  more  properly. 
Memoranda)  of  the  noble  poet,  which  it 
was  thought  expedient,  for  various  reasons, 
to  sacrifice,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  mar- 
riage, from  the  first  proposal  to  the  lady  till 
his  own  d^arture,  after  the  breach,  fix>m 
England.  In  truth,  though  the  title  of 
^  Memoirs,"  which  he  himself  sometimes 
gave  to  that  manuscript,  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  complete  and  r^;ular  piece  of  biography, 
it  was  to  this  particular  portion  of  nis  life 
that  the  work  was  principally  devoted ; 
while  the  anecdotes^  having  reference  to 
other  parts  of  his  career,  not  only  occupied 
a  very  disproportionate  space  in  its  p^es, 
but  were  most  of  them  such  as  are  found 
repeated  in  the  various  Journals  and  other 
MSS.  he  left  behind.  The  chief  charm, 
indeed,  of  that  narrative,  was  the  melan- 
choly playfidness  —  melancholy,  firom  the 
woimded  feeling  so  visible  through  its 
pleasantry  —  with  which  events  unim- 
portant and  persons  uninteresting,  in  almost 
every  respect  but  their  connection  with 
such  a  man*8  destiny,  were  detaUed  and  de^ 
scribed  in  it.  Frank,  as  usual,  throughout, 
in  his  avowal  of  his  own  errors,  and  gene- 
rously just  towards  her  who  was  his  fellow- 
sufferer  in  the  strife,  the  impression  his  re- 
cital left  on  the  minds  of  all  who  perused  it 
was,  to  say  the  least,  &vourable  to  him ;  — 
though,  upon  the  whole,  leading  to  a  per- 
suasion, which  I  have  already  intimated  to 
be  my  own,  that,  neither  in  kind  nor  degree, 
did  the  causes  of  disunion  between  the 
parties  much  differ  firom  those  that  loosen 
the  links  of  most  such  marriases. 

With  respect  to  the  details  themselves, 
though  all-important  in  his  own  eyes  at  the 
time,  as  being  connected  with  the  subject 
that  superseded  most  others  in  his  thoughts, 
the  interest  they  would  possess  for  others, 
now  that  their  first  zest  as  a  subject  of  scan- 
dal is  gone  by,  and  the  greater  number  of 


Ct 


the  persons  to  whom  they  relate  forgotten, 
would  be  too  slight  to  jusofy  me  in  entering 
upon  them  more  particulariv,  or  running  the 
risk  of  anv  offence  that  m^t  be  inflicted  by 
their  disclosure.    As  fiu*  as  die  character  of 
the  illustrious  subject  of  these  paffes  is  con- 
cerned, I  feel  that  Time  and  Justice  are 
doing  hr  more  in  its  favour  than  could  be 
effected  by  any  such  gossipine  details.  During 
the  lifetime  of  a  man  of  gemus,  the  worid  is 
but  too  much  inclined  to  judge  of  him  rather 
by  what  he  wants  than  by  w^  he  possesses, 
and  even  where  conscious,  as  in  the  present 
case,  that  his  defects  are  amon^  the  sources 
of  his  greatness,  to  require  of  him  unreason- 
ablv  the  one  without  the  odier.    If  Pope 
had  not  been  splenetic  and  irritable,  we 
should  have  wanted  his   Satires ;  and  an 
impetuous  temperament,  and  passioDs  un- 
tamed, were  indispensable  to  tne  conform- 
ation of  a  poet  like  Byron.     It  is  by  pos- 
terity only  that  full  justice  is  renderea  to 
those  who  have  paid  such  hard  penalties  to 
reach  it.    The  dross  that  had  once  hung 
about  the  ore  drops  away,  and  the  infirmities,  i 
and  even  miseries,  of  genius  are  forgotten  in 
its  greatness.   Who  now  asks  whether  I>ante  < 
was  right  or  wrong  in  his  matrimonial  dH*-  , 
ferences  ?  or  by  how  many  of  those  whose  ' 
fancies  dwell  fondly  on  his  Beatrice  is  even 
the  name  of  his  Gemma  Donati   r^nem-  * 
bered?  i 

Already,  short  as  has  been  the  inter- 
val since  Lord  Byron's  death,  the  charitable 
influence  of  time  in  softening,  if  not  re- 
scinding, the  harsh  judgments  of  the  world  i 
against  genius  is  visible.  The  utter  unrea- 
sonableness of  trying  such  a  character  by 
ordinary  standards,  or  of  expecting  to  find 
the  materials  of  order  and  nappiness  in  a 
bosom  constantly  heaving  foith  fit>m  its 
depths  such  '*  lava  floods,**  is  —  now  that  his 
spirit  has  passed  fi*om  among  us  —  felt  and 
acknowledged.  In  reviewing  the  circum- 
stances of  his  marriage,  a  more  even  scaJe  of 
justice  is  held ;  and  while  eveiy  tribute  of 
sympathy  and  commiseration  is  accorded  to 
her,  who,  unluckily  for  her  own  peace,  be- 
came inolved  in  such  a  destiny, —  who,  with 
virtues  and  attainments  that  would  have 
made  the  home  of  a  more  ordinary  liian 
happy,  undertook,  hi  evil  hour,  to  "turn 
and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus,'*  and  but  foiled 
where  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
fittest  for  such  a  task  would  have  succeeded, 
—  full  allowance  is,  at  the  same  time,  made 
for  the  great  martyr  of  genius  himself  whom 
so  manv  other  causes,  beside  that  restless 
fire  within  him,  concurred  to  unsettle  in 
mind  and  (as  as  he  himself  feelingly  ex- 
presses it)  **  disqualify  for   comfort ;  *•  — 
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whose  doom  it  was  to  be  either  thus  or  less 
great,  and  whom  to  have  tamed  might  have 
been  to  extinguish ;  there,  never,  perhaps, 
havhig  existed  an  individual  to  whom,  whe- 
ther as  author  or  man,  the  following  line  was 
more  applicable :  — 

***  St  non  erriuet,  fecent  iUe  minus."  i 

While  these  events  were  going  on,  — 
events  of  which  his  memorv  and  heart  bore 
painftilly  the  traces  through  the  remainder 
of  his  short  life,  —  some  occurrences  took 
place,  connected  with  his  literary  history,  to 
which  it  is  a  relief  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  reader  from  the  distressing  sulyect  that 
has  now  so  long  detmned  us. 

The  letter  that  follows  was  in  answer  to 
one  receive  from  Mr.  Murray,  in  which 
that  gentleman  had  inclosed  him  a  draft 
for  a  £ousand  guinea§  for  the  copyright  of 
his  two  poems.  The  Si^e  of  Corinth  and 
Parisina :  — 

Lbttkr  2K.       TO  BfR.  MXJRRAT. 

"Januarys.  1816. 

"  Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  (you 
see  I  use  the  word  to  you  and  ^you,  though 
I  would  not  consent  to  your  usmg  it  of  your- 
self to  Mr.  Dallas,)  and  much  more  than  the 
two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth ;  but  I 
cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most 
welcome  to  them  as  additions  to  the  collected 
volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectation 
on  my  part  whatever.  But  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  their  separate  publication.  I  do  not 
like  to  risk  any  fame  (whether  merited  or 
not),  which  I  have  been  favoured  with,  upon 
compositions  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  at 
all  equal  to  my  own  notions  of  what  they 
should  be,  (and  as  I  flatter  mvself  someAoce 
heeriy  here  and  there,)  though  they  may  do 
very  well  as  things  without  pretension, 
to  add  to  the  pubucation  with  the  lighter 
pieces. 

**  I  am  very  glad  that  the  handwriting  was 
a  favourable  omen  of  the  morale  of  the  piece : 
but  you  must  not  trust  to  that,  for  my  copy- 
ist* would  write  out  any  thing  I  desired 
in  all  the  ignorance  of  mnocence — I  hope, 
however,  in  this  instance,  with  no  great  peril 
to  either. 

P.  8.  —  I  have  inclosed  your  draft  tom^ 
for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way  —  I  wish 
you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine. 
It  is  not  from  a  disdain  of  tne  imiversal  idol, 
nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his  trea- 
sures, I  can  assure  you,  that  I  reftise  to 

I  Had  he  not  erred^  be  had  far  leu  achiered. 
'  [The  copyist  was  Lady  Byron.] 


worship  him ;  but  what  is  right  is  right,  and 
must  not  yield  to  circumstances.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  ruinous  state  of  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  the  resolution  which  the 
poet  had  formed  not  to  avail  himself  of  the 

Erofits  of  his  woii^s  still  continued  to  be 
eld  sacred  by  him ;  and  the  sum  thus  of- 
fered for  the  copyright  of  The  Siege  of  Co- 
rinth and  Parisma  was,  as  we  see,  refused, 
and  left  untouched  in  the  publisher's  hands. 
It  happened  that,  at  this  tune,  a  well-known 
and  eminent  writer  on  political  science  ^  had 
been,  by  some  misfortune,  reduced  to  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment;  and  the  circum- 
stance having  become  known  to  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  occurred  to 
them  that  a  part  of  the  sum  thus  unappro- 
priated by  lA)rd  Byron  could  not  be  better 
bestowed  than  in  relieving  the  necessities  of 
this  gentleman.  The  suggestion  was  no 
sooner  conveyed  to  the  noble  poet  than  he 
proceeded  to  act  upon  it ;  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Rogers  refers  to  his  inten- 
tions :  — 


LirrxR  S87.       TO  BfR.  ROGERS. 

**  February  90. 1816. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  hastily  this  morning  by 
Murray,  to  say  that  I  was  clad  to  do  as 
Mackintosh  and  you  suggested  about  Mr.  *  * 
[Godwin].  It  occurs  to  me  now,  that  as  I 
have  never  seen  Mr.  *  *  but  once,  and  con- 
sequently have  no  claim  to  his  acquaintance, 
that  you  or  Sir  James  had  better  arranee  it 
with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  least 
offensive  to  his  feelings,  and  so  as  not  to 
have  the  appearance  of  offidousness  nor  ob- 
trusion on  my  part.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  do  this,  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
do  any  thing  by  him  that  may  be  deemed 
indelicate.  The  sum  Murray  offered  and 
offers  was  and  is  one  thousand  and  fifty 
pounds :  —  this  I  reftised  before,  because  I 
thought  it  more  than  the  two  things  were 
worth  to  Murray,  and  from  other  objections, 
which  are  of  no  consequence.  I  have, 
however,  closed  with  M.,  m  conseouence  of 
Sir  James's  and  your  suggestion,  and  propose 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  ♦  *  in  sucn  a  manner  as  may 
seem  best  to  your  friend,  —  the  remainder  I 
think  of  for  other  purposes. 

**  As  Murray  has  offered  the  monev  down 
for  the  copyrights,  it  may  be  done  curectly. 
I  am  ready  to  sign  and  seal  immediately,  and 
perhaps  it  had  better  not  be  delayed.     I 


3  [Mr.  Godwhi.] 
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shall  fed  very  glad  if  it  can  be  of  any  use 
to  *  *  ;  only  don*t  let  him  be  plagued,  nor 
think  himself  obliged  and  all  that,  which 
makes  people  hate  one  another,  &c.  Yours, 
very  truly,  "  B." 

In  his  mention  here  of  other  "purposes," 
he  refers  to  an  intention  which  he  had  of 
divi^ng  the  residue  of  the  sum  between  two 
other  gentlemen  of  literary  celd>rity,  equally 
in  want  of  such  aid,  Mr.  Maturin  and 
Mr.  *  ♦  [Coleridge]!  The  whole  design, 
however,  though  entered  into  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  noble  poet, 
ultimately  failed.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  straits  to  which 
Lord  Byron  himself  had  been  reduced,  and 
foresaw  that  a  time  might  come  when  even 
money  thus  gained  would  be  welcome  to 
him,  on  learning  the  uses  to  which  the  sum 
was  to  be  applied,  demurred  in  advancing  it, 
—  all^;ing  tnat,  though  bound  not  only  by 
his  word  but  his  will  to  pay  the  amount  to 
Lord  Bjrron,  he  did  not  conceive  himself 
called  upon  to  part  with  it  to  others.  How 
earnestly  the  noble  poet  himself,  though  with 
executions,  at  the  time,  impending  over  his 
head,  endeavoured  to  urge  the  point,  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter :  — 


LtTTEM  28i.       TO  MR,  MURRAY. 

•*  Febnuqr  22.  1816. 

**  When  the  sum  offered  by  you,  and  even 
prettcd  by  you,  was  declined,  it  was  with 
reference  to  a  separate  publication,  as  you 
know  and  I  know.  That  it  was  large,  I 
admitted  and  admit ;  and  that  made  part  of 
my  consideration  in  refusing  it,  till  i  knew 
better  what  you  were  likely  to  make  of  it. 
With  r^ard  to  what  has  passed  or  is  to 
pass,  about  Mr.  Maturin,  the  case  is  in  no 
respect  different  from  the  transfer  of  former 
copyrights  to  Mr.  Dallas.  Had  I  taken  you 
at  your  word,  that  is,  taken  your  money,  I 
might  have  used  it  as  I  pleased ;  and  it 
could  be  in  no  respect  different  to  you 
whether  I  paid  it  to  a  w — ,  or  a  hospital,  or 
assisted  a  man  of  talent  in  distress.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  seems  this :  you  offered 
more  than  the  poems  are  worth.  I  said  so, 
and  I  think  so  ;  but  you  know,  or  at  least 

1  The  Mlc  of  these  books  took  place  the  following 
month,  and  they  were  described  in  the  catalogue  as  the 
I   property  of  **  a  •Nobleman  about  to  leare  England  on  a 
I    Tour." 

I      From  a  note  to  Mk.  Murray,  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  bea  first  announced  as  going  to  the  Morea :  — > 
**  I  hope  that  the  catalogue  of  the  books,  &c.,  has  not 
I  been  published  without  my  seeing  it.     I  mu 


ought  to  know,  your  own  busiiiess  belt  \ 
and  when  you  recollect  what  passed  betwceo 
you  and  me  upon  pMecuniaiy  sul^ects  befbre 
this  occurred,  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  wisfa 
to  take  advanta^  of  your  imprudence. 

"  The  things  m  question  shaU  oot  be  pub- 
lished at  all,  and  there  is  an  end  x>f  the 
matter.  "  Tours,  &c.* 

The  letter  that  follows  will  pst  some 
idea  of  those  embarrassments  io  his  owd 
affairs,  under  the  pressure  of  which  be  could 
be  thus  considerate  of  the  wants  of  others. 

LETTca  239.     TO  MR.  MURBAT.  ' 

-MarchlUlC. 

*'  I  have  received  the  enclosed,  and  bcgjoo 
to  send  the  writer  immediatdy  any  thing  of 
mine,  coining  under  the  descripdoo  of  hi* 
request — excq>t  the  'Curse  of  Mincrii' 
(which  I  disown,  as  stolen  and  published  in 
the  miserable  and  villanous  copy  in  the 
Ma^zine) — it  was  not,  and  is  not,  meant  for 
pubucation. 

••  I  sent  to  you  to-day  for  this  reason— 
the  books  you  purchased  are  a^ain  seizei  i 
and,  as  matters  stand,  had  mu^  better  be 
sold  at  once  by  public  auction.  >  I  wish  to 
see  you  to-morrow  to  return  your  bill  for 
them,  which,  thank  heaven,  is  neither  due 
nor  paid.  That  part,  as  &r  as  ^  are  con- 
cerned, being  settled,  (which  it  can  be,  awl  | 
shall  be,  when  I  see  you  to-roorroisr,)  I  have  j 
no  further  delicacy  about  the  matter.  Tfai^ 
is  about  the  tenth  execution  in  as  nianr 
months  ;  so  lam  pretty  well  hardened ;  but 
it  is  fit  I  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  fore- 
fathers' extravagances  and  my  own;  and, 
whatever  my  faults  may  be,  I  suppose  thejr 
will  be  pretty  well  expiated  in  tinie— * 
eternity.  •*  Ever,  Arc        ' 

"  P.  S.  —  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  knew 
nothing  till  this  day  of  the  new  teisatrt,    J 
had  rdeased  them  from  former  ones,  and 
thought,  when  you  took  them,  that  they  i 
were  yours. 

"You  shall    have  your   bill   again  to-  , 
morrow." 

During  the  month  of  January,  and  jpart^ 
February,  his  poems  of  The  Siege  of  UJrinj* 
and  Parisina  were  in   the  buids  c^  the 


sereral,  and  many  ought  not  to  be  printed.    The  a<iv<'* 
tisementisaTerybedone.    lam  not  going  to  the  ^*^'  ; 
andiflwas.youmightas  veUadTertlseamanioBaute    ' 

as  going  to  York$kire.  —  Erer,  Ac."  ^  _, 

Together  with  the  booka  was  sold  an  article  of  fttfrf-    , 

tore,  which  to  now  in  the  poaMssioo  of  Mr.  Murrsr.  i 
namely,  "  a  large  screen  corered  with  portiaits  of  ^f**"*  I 
pugilisU,  represcntatioos  of  boxing-matches*"  ^*  )| 
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printers,  and  about  the  end  of  the  latter 
month  made  their  appearance.  Thefollowii^ 
letters  are  the  only  ones  I  find  connected  with 
their  publication. 

LsTTEB  9«0.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  February  3. 1616. 

"  I  sent  for  •  Marmion'  (which  I  return), 
because  it  occurred  to  me  there  mi^t  be  a 
resemblance  between  part  of  '  Parisma'  and 
a  similar  scene  in  Canto  2d  of '  Marmion.'  I 
fear  there  is,  though  I  nerer  thought  of  it 
before,  and  could  hardly  wish  to  imitate  that 
which  is  inimitable,  i  I  wish  you  would  ask 
Mr.  Gifibrd  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing 
upon  it ;  —  I  had  completed  the  story  on  the 
passage  from  Gibbon,  which  in  fact  leads  to 
a  like  scene  naturally,  without  a  thought  of 
the  kind ;  but  it  comes  upon  me  not  very 
comfortably. 

"  There  are  a  few  words  and  phrases  I 
want  to  alter  in  the  MS.,  and  should  like  to 
do  it  before  you  print,  and  will  return  it  in 
an  hour. 

*•  Yours  ever. 

"  Bn.- 

Lbtte*  241.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  February  90. 1816. 
•*  To  return  to  our  business — your  epistles 
are  vastly  agreeable.  With  regard  to  the 
observations  on  carelessness,  Ac.  I  think, 
with  all  humility,  that  the  gentle  reader  has 
considered  a  rather  uncommon,  and  design- 
edly irregular,  versification  for  haste  and 
negligence.  The  measure  is  not  that  of  any 
of  the  other  poems,  which  (I  believe)  were 
allowed  to  be  tolen^ly  correct,  according  to 
Bysbe  and  the  fingers — or  ears — by  wmch 
bards  write,  and  resulers  reckon.  Great  part 
of  'The  Si^e'  is  in  (I  think)  what  the 
learned  adl  Anapests,  (though  I  am  not 
sure,  being  heinously  forgetfid  of  my  metres 
and  my  *Gradu8,')  and  many  of  the  lines  in- 
tentionally longer  or  shorter  than  its  rh^ing 
companion;   and  rhyme  also  occumng  at 

i.C  She  itood.  I  said,  aU  pale«  and  ttUl, 
The  Uring  caote  of  Hugo's  ill ; 
Her  eyes  unmored,  but  ftzU  and  wide, 
Not  once  bad  tum*d  to  either  side— 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 
Bat  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glassy  pue  she  stood 
As  ice  were  fai  her  curdled  blood,'*  &c. 

Pariifna, 


0= 


greater  or  less  intervals  of  caprice  or  conve- 
nience. 

**  I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  is  right  or 
good,  but  merely  that  I  could  have  been 
smoother,  had  it  appeared  to  me  of  advan- 
ta^ ;  and  that  I  was  n6t  otherwise  without 
being  aware  of  the  deviation,  though  I  now 
feel  sorry  for  it,  as  I  would  undoubtedly 
rather  please  than  not.  My  wish  has  been 
to  try  at  something  different  from  my  former 
efforts ;  as  I  endeavoured  to  make  them  dif- 
fer from  each  other.  The  versification  of 
•The  Corsair'  is  not  that  of  'Lara;'  nor 
'The  Giaour 'that  of 'The  Bride;'  ChiWe 
Harold  is  again  varied  firom  these;  and  I 
strove  to  vary  the  last  somewhat  from  all  of 
the  others. 

**  Excuse  all  this  d — d  nonsense  and  egot- 
ism. The  fact  is,  that  I  am  rather  trying  to 
think  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  than  really 
thinking  on  it.  —  I  did  not  know  you  had 
called  ;  you  are  always  admitted  and  welcome 
when  you  choose. 

"  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

•*  Bx. 


"  P.  S.  —  You  need  not  be  in  any  appre- 
hension or  grief  on  my  account :  were  I  to 
be  beaten  down  by  the  world  and  its  inherit- 
ors, I  should  have  succumbed  to  many  things 
years  ago.  You  must  not  mistake  my  not 
bullyinff  for  dejection ;  nor  imag^e  that  be- 
cause I  fed,  I  am  to  front : — but  enough  for 
the  present. 

"I  am  sorry  for  Sotheby's  row.  What 
the  devil  is  it  about  ?  I  thought  it  all  set- 
tled ;  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing  about  him  or 
Ivan  still,  I  am  ready  and  willmg.  I  do  not 
think  it  proper  for  me  just  now  to  be  much 
behind  tne  scenes,  but  I  will  see  the  com- 
mittee and  move  upon  it,  if  Sotheby  likes. 

"  If  you  see  Mr.  Sotheby,  will  you  tell  him 
that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  getting 
Mr.  Sothd)y's  note,  and  have,  I  hope,  done 
what  Mr.  S.  wished  on  that  subject  ?  " 


**  Her  look  composed,  tnd  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  aiid  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 
You  must  hare  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there— 
So  stiU  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair." 

Jaiamuoii. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

1816. 

APPEARANCE  OP  FARE  THEE  WELL,  AND  A 
SKETCH.  —  CLOSE  OF  LORD  BYRON'S  LON- 
DON LIFE. — GLEANINGS  OP  HIS  MEMORAN- 
DUM-BOOK.—  DISASTROUS  AND  HUMILI- 
ATING CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH 
HE  TOOK  LEAVE  OF  ENGLAND. — DEPART- 
URE FOR  OSTEND. — BRUSSELS. — WATER- 
LOO.—  GENEVA. — COMPLETION  OF  THE 
THIRD  CANTO  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD. — 
LETTERS  TO  MURRAY  AND  ROGERS. — 
DIODATI.  —  MONODY  ON  SHERIDAN.  — 
JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  OF  THE  BERNESE 
ALPS. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his 
two  celebrated  copies  of  verses,  "  Fare  thee 
well,"  and  "  A  Sketch »,"  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  newspapers: — and  while  the 
Matter  poem  was  generally,  and,  it  must  be 
owned,  justly  condemned,  as  a  sort  of  literary 
assault  on  an  obscure  female,  whose  situation 
ought  to  have  placed  her  as  much  beneath 
his  satire  as  tne  undignified  mode  of  his 
attack  certainly  raised  \&[  above  it*,  with 
regard  to  the  other  poem,  opinions  were  a 
good  deal  more  divided.  To  many  it  ap- 
peared a  strain  of  true  conjugal  tenderness, 
a  kind  of  appeal,  which  no  woman  with  a 
heart  could  resist :  while  bv  others,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  mere 
showy  effusion  of  sentiment,  as  difficult  for 
real  feeling  to  have  produced  as  it  was  easy 
for  ^cy  and  art,  and  tiltogether  unworthy, 
of  the  deep  interests  involvol  in  the  subject. 
To  this  latter  opinion,  I  confess  my  own  to 
have,  at  first,  strongly  inclined ;  and  suspi- 
cious as  I  could  not  help  r^arding  the  sen- 
timent that  could,  at  such  a  moment,  indulge 
in  such  verses,  the  taste  that  prompted  or 
sanctioned  their  publication  appeared  to  me 
even  still  more  questionable.  On  reading, 
however,  his  own  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  Memoranda,  I  found  that  on 
both  points  I  had,  in  common  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  done  him  injustice. 
He  there  described,  and  in  a  manner  whose 
sincerity  there  was  no  doubting,  the  swell  of 


>  [See  Worki,  p.  409.] 

*  [ "  Was  Uiis  obfcura  female  Innocent,  or  was  f he 
guilty  ?  If  Innocent,  then  was  there  an  unhappy  mistake, 
and,  no  matter  what  her  rank,  reparation  was  due.  If 
guilty,  the  rank  to  which  she  had  been  raised  put  her  on 
a  lerel  with  Lord  Byron.  Her  situation,  therefore,  if  it 
was  what  he  says  it  was,  and  he  must  hare  known  that 
better  than  any  one,  ought  not  to  hare  placed  her 
imeath  bis  satire.    And  a«  for  an  undignified  attack  rais. 


tender  recollections  under  the  influence  of 
which,  as  he  sat  one  night  musing  in  hb 
study,  these  stanzas  were  produced, — the  ' 
tears,  as  he  said,  falling  fiist  over  the  paper  , 
ashewrotethem.^  Ndther,firom  that  account,  i 
did  it  appear  to  have  been  fix>m  anv  wish  or 
int^tion  of  his  own,  but  throu^  the  in- 
judicious zeal  of  a  fnend  whom  he  had  suf- 
fered to  take  a  copy,  that  the  verses  met  the 
public  eye. 

The  appearance  of  these  poems  gave  ad- 
ditional violence  to  the  angry  and  inquisi- 
torial feeling  now  abroad  against  him ;  and 
the  title  under  which  both  pieces  were  im- 
mediately announced  by  vanous  publishen, 
as  *'  Poems  by  Lord  Byron  on  his  Domestic 
Circumstances,"  carried  with  it  a  sufficient 
exposure  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  such  themes 
for  rhyme.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in  those  emo- 
tions and  passions  of  which  imagination  forms 
a  predominant  ingredient,  —  such  as  lore,  in 
its  first  dreams,  bdbre  reality  has  come  to  em- 
body or  dispel  them,  or  sorrow,  in  its  wane, 
when  b^;inning  to  pass  away  firom  the  heart 
into  the  rancy, — that  poetry  oudit  ever  to  be 
employed  as  an  interpreter  of  fec£ng.  For  the 
expression  of  all  those  immediate  afiections 
and  disquietudes  that  have  their  root  in  the 
actual  realities  of  life,  the  art  of  the  poet,  fix)m 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  an  art,  as 
well  as  fi'om  the  coloured  form  in  which  it  b 
accustomed  to  transmit  impresaons,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  medium  as  &lse  as  it  is 
feeble. 

To  so  very  low  an  ebb  had  the  industry  of 
his  assailants  now  succeeded  in  redudpg  his 
private  character,  that  it  required  no  small 
degree  of  courage,  even  among  that  class  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  most  tolerant  of 
domestic  irregularities,  to  invite  him  into 
their  society.  One  distinguished  lady  of 
fashion,  however,  ventured  so  fiur  as,  on  the 
eve  of  his  dqMUture  fit>m  England,  to  make 
a  party  for  him  expressly  ;  and  nothing  short, 
perhaps,  of  that  high  station  in  society  whidi 
a  life  as  blameless  as  it  is  brilliant  has  secured 
to  her,  could  have  placed  beyond  all  reach 
of  misrepresentation,  at  that  moment,  such  a 
compliment  to  one  marked  with  the  world's 
censure  so  deeply.  At  this  assembly  of  Lady 
Jersey's  he  made  his  last  appearance,  pub- 
licly,  in  England  ;  and  the  amusing  account 
given  of  some  of  the  company  in  his  Memo- 

ing  the  obtiect  of  it  abofte  it — that  is  a  mistake ;  for  the 
object  of  an  attack  sinks  under  and  rises  ^abore  It,  not 
according  as  the  attack  is  dignified  or  undignified,  but 
according  as  it  is  merited  or  unmerited — the  dtarge  true 
or  falie."— WiLsoK,  1880.] 

3  [The  appearance  of  the  MS.  confirms  this  account  of 
the  circumstances  tmder  which  it  was  written.  It  If 
blotted  all  OTer  with  the  marks  of  tears.] 
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randa, — of  the  various  and  characteristic 
ways  in  which  the  temperature  of  their  man- 
ner towards  him  was  affected  by  the  cloud 
under  which  he  now  appeared,  —  was  one 
of  the  passages  of  that  Memoir  it  would  have 
been  most  desirable,  perhaps,  to  have  pre- 
served; though,  from  bemg  a  gallery  of 
sketches,  all  personal  and  many  sadrioaf,  but 
a  small  portion  of  it,  if  any,  could  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  tul  a  time  when  the 
originals  had  long  left  the  scene,  and  any  in- 
terest they  might  once  have  excited  was 
gone  with  themselves.  Besides  the  noble 
hostess  herself,  whose  kindness  to  him,  on 
this  occasion,  he  never  foi^t,  there  was  also 
one  other  person  (then  Miss  Mercer,  now 
Lady  Keith),  whose  frank  and  fearless  cor- 
diality to  him  on  that  evening  he  most  grate- 
fully conmiemorated, — adding,  in  aduiow- 
ledcment  of  a  still  more  generous  service, 
"  Sie  is  a  high-minded  woman,  and  showed 
me  more  friendship  than  I  deserved  from 
her.  I  heard  also  of  her  having  defended 
me  in  a  large  company,  which  at  that  time 
required  more  courage  and  firmness  than  most 
women  possess." 

As  we  are  now  approaching  so  near  the 
dose  of  his  London  life,  I  shaB  here  throw 
together  the  few  remaining  recollections  of 
that  period  with  which  the  gleanings  of  his 
Memorandum-book,  so  often  referred  to, 
famish  me. 

**  1  liked  the  Dandies  >  ;  they  were  always 
Tery  civil  to  me,  though  in  general  they  dis- 
liked literary  people,  and  persecuted  and 
mystified  Madame  de  Stael,  Lewis,  Horace 
Twiss,  and  the  like,  damnably.    They  per- 


>  ["Our  present  ephemeral  *  dandy*  If  akin  to  the 
'wtacearomi*  of  my  earlier  dajrt.     The  exprettlon  hat 
teeome  daatkal  by  the  use  of  It  in  one  of  Lord  Bjron't 
poem— > 
"  *  But  I  am  but  a  oameleM  lort  of  person, 
A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  travels.*  ** 

Glbnbbbyib,  1822.] 

*  ["  *  Libertine/  as  Brummel  baptised  her,  though  the 
poor  girl  was  and  it  as  correct  as  maid  or  wiiie  can  be; 
and  very  amiable  withal.**—  MS.} 

,'  Petrarch  was,  it  appears,  also  In  his  youth,  a  Dandy. 
"BacoUect,**  be  says,  in  a  letter  to  hU  brother,  **thetime 
when  we  wore  white  habits,  on  which  the  least  spot,  or  a 
pkltm  placed,  would  bare  been  a  sul)|)eet  of  grief;  when 
our  tboes  were  so  ti^  we  snflbred  martyrdom,**  kc, 

*  To  this  masqofrade  he  went  in  the  liabitof  a  Caloyer, 
or  Eastern  monk,— a  dress  particularly  well  calmlated 
to  let  off  the  beauty  of  his  fine  countenance,  which  was 
accordingly,  that  ni^,  the  snhiect  of  general  admiration. 

>CThe  Alfred  Club  was  established  in  Albemarle 
Street,  in  1808.  **  The  Alfred,  like  aU  other  dubs,  was 
much  haunted  with  boart  —  tusky  monsters,  which  de- 
Ught  to  range  where  men  most  do  congregate ;  as  they 
sre  kept  at  the  spear's  point  pretty  much  in  prirate  so. 


suaded  Madame  de  Stael  that  Alvanlev  had 
a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  &c  &c.,  till  she 
praised  him  to  h\aface  for  his  beauty  !  and 
made  a  set  at  him  for  Albertine^,  and  a 
hundred  fooleries  besides.  The  truth  is, 
that,  though  I  gave  up  the  business  early, 
I  had  a  tin^e  of  dandyism'  in  mj  minority, 
and  probably  retained  enough  of  it  to  con- 
ciliate the  great  ones  at  five-and^rtwenty.  I 
had  gamed,  and  drunk,  and  taken  my  degrees 
in  most  disdpadons;  and  having  no  pedantry, 
and  not  being  overbearing,  we  ran  quietly 
together.  I  knew  them  all  more  or  less,  and 
they  made  me  a  member  of  Watier's  (a  su- 
perb club  at  that  time),  being,  I  take  it,  the 
only  literary  man  (except  two  others,  both 
men  of  the  world,  Moore  and  Spenser)  in 
it.  Our  masouerade «  was  a  grand  one ;  so 
was  the  danay-ball  too,  at  the  Argyle,  but 
that  (the  latter)  was  given  bv  the  four  chiefs, 
Bnunmel,  Mildmay,  Alvanley,  and  Pierre- 
point,  if  I  err  not. 

"  I  was  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  too, 
being  elected  while  in  Greece.  It  was  plea- 
sant; a  little  too  sober  and  literary,  and 
bored  ^  with  Sotheby  and  Sir  Francis  Dlver- 
nois;  but  one  met  Peel,  and  Ward,  and 
Valentia,  and  many  other  pleasant  or  luiown 
people;  and  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a 
decent  resource  in  a  ramy  day,  in  a  dearth 
of  parties,  or  parliament,  or  in  an  empty 
season. 

**  I  belonged,  or  belong,  to  the  following 
clubs  or  societies : — to  the  Alfred ;  to  the 
Cocoa  Tree* ;  to  Watier's ;  to  the  Union ; 
to  Racket's  (at  Brighton)  ;  to  the  Pu^listic ; 
to  the  Owls,  or  "  Fly-by-nirfit  ;**  to  the 
Cambridge  Whiff  Qub  ;  to  the  Harrow  Club, 
Cambridge ;  and  to  one  or  two  private  clubs ; 
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dety.  A  boar,  or  bore,  is  always  remarkable  for  some- 
thing respectable ;  such  as  wealth,  character,  high  birth, 
acknowledged  talent— or,  in  short,  ibr  something  that 
forbids  people  to  turn  him  out  by  the  shoulders,  or  in 
other  words  to  cut  him  dead.  Much  of  tliis  respectabili^ 
is  supplied  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging  to  a 
sodety  of  dubbists  within  whose  districts  tlie  boar  ob- 
tains free  warren  and  may  wallow  or  grunt  at  pleasure. 
Old  stagers  in  the  club  linow  and  aroid  tlie  Csted  comer 
and  arm  chair  which  he  haunts ;  but  he  often  rushes  tnim 
his  lair  on  the  unexperienced."—  Walter  Scott:  MS.} 
<  [In  St.  James's  Street ;  one  of  the  oldest  dubs 
in  Londrai.  It  is  thus  des^bed  by  Gibbon,  in  1762:— 
**  This  respectable  body,  of  which  I  hare  the  honour  of 
being  a  member,  aflbrds  erery  erening  a  sight  truly  Eng- 
lish. Twenty  or  thirty,  perhaps,  of  the  first  men  in  the 
kingdom,  in  point  of  fbrtune  and  fiuhion,  sopping  at 
little  tables  corered  with  a  nqikin,  in  the  middle  of  a 
coffee-room,  upon  a  bit  of  cold  meat,  or  a  sandwich,  and 
drinking  a  glass  of  punch.  At  present  we  are  frill  of 
king's  counsellors  and  lords  of  the  bed-chamber ;  who, 
haTing  Jumped  into  the  ministry,  make  a  rery  singular 
medley  of  their  old  prindples  and  language  with  their 
modem  ones.*'—  Mise.  Worki,  rol.  i.  p.  154.] 
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to  the  Hampden  (|>olitical)  Club;  and  to 
the  Italian  Carbonari,  Sac,  &c.,  *  though  last, 
not  least'  I  got  into  all  these,  and  never 
stood  for  any  other — at  least  to  my  own 
knowledge.  I  declined  being  proposed  to 
several  others,  though  pressed  to  stand  can- 
didate." 

« When  I  met  H  ♦  *  L  ♦  *  [Hudson 
Lowel,  the  gaoler,  at  Lord  Holland's,  before 
he  sailed  for  St.  Helena,  the  discourse  turned 
upon  die  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  asked  him 
whether  the  dispositions  of  Napoleon  were 
those  of  a  great  general?  He  answered, 
disparadngly,  *  that  they  were  very  timplc* 
I  had  dways  thought  that  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity was  an  ingredient  of  greatness." 

"  I  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity 
of  Grattan's  manners  in  private  life ;  they 
were  odd,  but  they  were  natural,  i  Curran 
used  to  take  him  off*,  bowing  to  the  very 
ground,  and  '  thanking  God  that  he  had  no 
peculiarities  of  gesture  or  appearance,*  in  a 
way  irresistibly  ludicrous ;  and  ♦  *  [Rogers] 
used  to  call  him  a '  Sentimental  Harlequm.' " 

'*  Curran !  Curran's  the  roan  who  struck 
me  most.  *<  Such  imagination !  there  never 
was  any  thing  like  it  that  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  His  publithed  life — his  published 
speeches,  give  you  no  idea  of  the  man  — 
none  at  aO.  He  was  a  machine  of  imagin- 
ation, as  some  one  said  of  Piron  that  he 
was  an  epigrammatic  machine. 

1  [**  There  U  nobodjr  so  odd,  lo  gentle,  and  to  admir- 
able ;  blB  aayingt  are  not  to  be  separated  from  his  manner. 
Plunket  nerer  addressee  Grattan  withoat  *  Sir,*  with  a 
respectfbl  rolce.  This  mark  of  respect,  or  almost  re- 
Terence,  is  common  amongst  the  Irish,  and  certainly  most 
amply  due  to  this  amiable  and  renerable  person."  —  Sia 
J.  Mackintosh,  1818.] 

>  In  his  Memoranda  there  were  eqnalljr  enthusiastic 
praises  of  Curran  "  The  riches,"  said  he,  "  of  liis  Irish 
imagination  were  exhaustless.  I  have  heard  that  man 
speak  more  poetry  than  I  hare  erer  seen  written,--thoagh 
I  saw  him  seldom  and  but  occasionally.  I  saw  him  pre- 
sented to  Madame  de  Stael  at  Mackintosh's ;  —  it  was  the 
grand  confluence  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone.  and 
and  they  were  both  so  d— d  ugly,  that  I  could  not  hdp 
wondering  how  the  best  Intellects  of  France  and  Irdand 
could  hare  taken  up  respectively  such  residences." 

In  another  part,  however,  be  was  somewhat  morelUr 
to  Madame  de  Staei's  personal  appearance  :—**  Her  figure 
was  not  bad ;  her  legs  tolerable ;  her  arms  good.  Al- 
together, I  can  conceive  her  having  been  a  desirable 
woman,  allowing  a  little  imaglnatloD  for  her  soul,  and  so 
forth.    She  would  bare  made  a  great  man." 

'[When  Charles  Mathews  first* began  to  Imitate 
Curran  in  Dublin  — in  society  I  mean  —  Curran  sent  ibr 
him,  and  said,  the  moment  be  entered  the  room,  **  Mr. 
Mathews,  you  are  a  first-rate  artist ;  and  since  you  are  to 
do  my  picture,  pray  allow  me  to  give  you  a  sitting." 
Every  one  knows  how  admirably  Mathews  succeeded  In 
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"  I  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of  Curran— 
only  in  1813 ;  but  I  met  him  at  home  (for 
he  used  to  call  on  me),  and  in  society,  at 
Mackintosh's,  Holland  House,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
he  was  wonderful  even  to  me,  who  had  seen 
many  remarkable  men  of  the  dme.") 

**  Baillie  (commonly  called  long  BaiUie,  a 
very  clever  man,  but  odd)  complied  to  cor 
friend  Scrope  B.  Davies,  in  riding,  that  he 
had  a  jtUch  in  his  side.  '  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,*  said  Scrope, '  for  you  ride  Ske  a  tailor* 
Whoever  had  seen  Baillie  on  horseback, 
with  his  very  tall  figure  on  a  small  nag, 
would  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  repartee." 

"When  Brummel  was  obliged  (by  that 
affiur  of  poor  Meyler,  who  thence  acquired 
the  name  of  *I>ick  the  Dandy-killer' —  it 
was  about  money,  and  debt,  and  all  that)  to 
retire  to  France,  he  knew  no  French,  and 
having  obtained  a  mmmar  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked 
what  progress  Brummel  nad  made  in  French ; 
he  responded, '  that  Brummel  had  been  stop- 
ped, luce  Buonaparte  in  Russia,  by  the  Ele- 
menu:  " 

*'  I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo  '*,  which 
is  '  a  fiiir  exchange  and  no  robbery ;'  for 
Scrope  made  his  fortune  at  several  dinners 
(as  he  owned  himself)  l>y  repeating  occa- 
sionally, as  his  own,  some  of  the  buffooneries 
with  which  I  had  encountered  him  in  the 
morning."  * 

finishing  the  portraiture  begun  under  these  drcnmstneei. 
No  one  was  more  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  repraseatatioa 
than  Curran  bimselC    In  bis  latter  and  feeble  days  he 
was  riding  In  Hyde  Park  one  morning,  bowed  down  o? er 
the  saddle  and  utterly  d^ected  in  his  air.      Uatbevt 
happened  to  observe  and  saluted  him.    Curran  stopped 
his  horse  for  a  moment,  squeesed  Charles  by  the  bnd, 
and  said,  In  that  deep  whisper  which  the  comedian  so  ex- 
quisltely  mimicked,  "  Don't  speak  to  me^  my  dear— 
you  are  the  only  Curran  now."—  Lockhait.] 
♦  [*•  Crush.'d  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Tbor, 
Who  knocked  his  army  down  with  Icy  hammer. 
Stopped  by  the  elfments^  like  a  whaler,  or 
A  blundering  norice  in  bis  new  French  graromar.** 
Works,  p.  150.] 

*  [**  Byron  occasionally  said  what  are  called  good 
things,  but  nerer  studied  for  them.  Tbey  came  natnralljr 
and  easfly,  and  mixed  with  the  comic  or  the  terioos  as 
It  happened.  A  professed  wH  is  of  all  earthly  oompanloBS 
the  most  Intolerable.  H^  Is  like  a  schoolboy  with  his 
pockets  stuflM  with  crackers.*'—  WAvrn  Scorr :  MS. 

**  No  first-rate  author  was  ever  what  one  understands  bf 
agmrt  conrersatlonalwit.  Swift's  wit  incommooiock^ 
was  either  the  strong  sense  of  a  wonderftd  man  uncoo- 
sdously  exerting  bis  powers ;  or  that  of  the  sane  behif 
wilfolly  unbendhig,  wilfolly  In  tut  degrading  himself.  Who 
erer  heard  of  any  fame  for  conversattoaal  wit  lingerinff 
OTor  the  memory  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  — ercn  of 
a  Dryden  or  Pope  ?    Johnson  is,  perhapa,  a  soUtaiy  ex- 
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•*  Sotheby  is  a  jgood  man,  rhymes  well  (if 
not  wisely),  but  is  a  bore.  He  seizes  you 
by  the  button.  One  night  of  a  rout,  at  Mrs. 
Hope's,  he  had  festened  upon  me,  notwith- 
standing my  symptoms  of  manifest  distress, 
(for  I  was  in  love,  and  had  just  nicked  a  minute 
when  neither  mothers,  nor  husbands,  nor 
rivals,  nor  gossips,  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gal- 
lery where  we  stood  at  the  time,)  —  Sotlie- 
by,  I  say,  had  seized  upon  me  by  the  button 
and  the  heart-strines,  and  spared  neither. 
AViUiam  Spencer,  who  likes  fun,  and  don't 
dislike  mischief,  saw  my  case,  and  coming 
up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
pathetically  bade  me  farewell ;  *  for,'  said 
he,  *  I  see  it  is  all  over  with  you.*  Sotheby 
then  went  away.     Sic  me  ser^avU  Apoilo,** ' 

*  I  remember  seeing  Blucher  in  the  Lon- 
don assemblies,  and  never  saw  any  thing  of 
his  age  less  venerable.  With  the  voice  and 
manners  of  a  recruiting  sergeant,  he  pre- 
tended to  the  honours  of  a  hero,  — just  as  if 
a  stone  could  be  worshipped  because  a  man 
had  stumbled  over  it." 

We  now  approach  the  close  of  this  event- 
ful period  of  nis  history.  Li  a  note  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  written  a  short  time  before  his  de- 
i  perture  for  Ostend*,  he  says,  —  "  My  sister 
in  now  with  me,  and  leaves  town  to-morrow : 
we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some  time,  at  all 
events  —  if  ever  ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  trust  to  stand  excused  to  you  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  being  unable  to  wait  upon 
him  this  evening.'* 

Thb  was  his  last  interview  with  his  sister, 
— •almost  the  only  person  from  whom  he 
now  parted  with  r^;iet ;  it  being,  as  he  said, 
doubtful  which  had  given  him  most  pain,  the 
enemies  who  attacked  or  the  friends  who 
condoled  with  him.  Those  beautiful  and 
most  tender  verses,  "Though  the  day  of 
mjr  destiny's  over,"  were  now  his  parting 
tribute  to  hers  who,  through  all  this  bitter 
trial ,  had  been  his  sole  consolation ;,  and, 
though  known  to  most  readers,  so  expressive 
are  they  of  his  wounded  feelings  at  this 


More  •bame  to  him  I  He  was  the  mott  Indo- 
Icot  frekt  man  that  ever  lired,  and  threw  awajr  in  his 
talk  more  than  he  erer  took  pains  to  embalm  in  his  writ- 
infi.  It  is  trtie  that  Boswell  has  in  a  great  measure  coun- 
teracted all  this.  But  here  is  no  defence.  Few  great 
nen  can  expect  to  hare  a  Boswell,  and  none  omgki  to 
vi*h  to  hare  one,  fiur  less  to  trus*  to  haying  one.  A  roan 
•hould  not  keep  fine  clothes  locked  up  in  his  chest,  only 
that  his  ratot  may  occasionally  show  off  in  them :  no,  nor 
yet  strut  about  in  them  in  his  chamber  but  that  his  ralet 
nay  puff  him  and  his  finery  abroad.  Whatmigfat  not  he 
hare  done  who  wrote  Rasselas  in  the  erenings  of  eight 
^»!f*  to  get  money  enough  for  his  mother's  Kineral  ex- 
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crisis,  that  there  are  few,  I  think,  who 
will  object  to  seeing  some  stanzas  of  them 
here. 

"  Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shirer'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  ware. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delirer'd 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  iU  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn  -« 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me— 

'Tis  of  M^-e  that  I  tbhik  —  not  of  them. 

**  Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me ; 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake ; 
Though  loT'd,  thou  foreborest  to  grieTe  roo  : 

Though  slander'd,  thou  noTer  couldst  shake ; 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  mo} 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly ; 
Though  watchftil,  'twas  not  to  deCnne  me ; 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

*'  From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish'd 

Desenred  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  tkee.'* 

On  a  scrap  of  paper,  in  hb  handwriting, 
dated  April  14.  1816,  1  find  the  following 
list  of  his  attendants,  with  an  annexed  out- 
line of  his  projected  tour :  —  "  ServanU, 

Berger,  a  Swiss,  William  Fletcher,  and  Ro- 
bert Rushton  —  John  William  Polidori, 
M.D.  —  Switzerland,  Flanders,  Italy,  and 
(perhaps)  France."  The  two  English  ser- 
vants, it  will  be  observed,  were  the  same 
"yeoman"  and  *'page"  who  had  set  out  ! 
with  him  on  his  youthful  travels  in  1809 ; 
and  now, — for  the  second  and  last  time 
taking  leave  of  his  country,  —  on  the  25th 
of  April  he  sailed  for  Ostend. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
Byron  now  took  leave  of  England  were  such 
as,  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  person,  could 
not  be  considered  otherwise  than  disastrous 
and  humiliating.  He  had,  in  the 'course 
of  one  short  year,  gone  through  every 
variety  of  domestic  misery : — had  seen  his 
hearth  eight  or  nine  times  pro&ned  by  tHe 
visitations  of  the  law,  and  been  only  saved 


penses?— As  it  is,  what  has  not  Johnson  done?  Is  it  no- 
thing to  be  the  first  intellect  of  tm  age  f  And  who  seriously 
talks  even  of  Burke,  as  baring  been  more  than  a  derer 
boy  in  the  presence  of  old  Samuel  ?  "—  Atum.  MS.2 

1  l**Ink.  For  God's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  bore  will  be  here. 

Come,  come :  nay,  I*m  off. 
Tra,  You  are  right,  and  I'll  follow ; 

*Tis  high  time  for  a 'Sic  me servamt  JpoUo.' " 

The  Blue9,  a  Literary  Ectogue:  fKorte,  p.  509.] 

«  Dated  April  16. 

s  It  will  be  seen,  Irom  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  first 
stansa  of  that  most  cordial  of  Farewells,  **  My  boat  is  on 
the  shore,"  was  also  written  at  this  time. 
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from  a  prison  by  the  privileges  of  his  rank. 
He  had  alienated,  as  far  as  they  had  ever 
been  his,  the  affections  of  his  wife  ;  and 
now,  rejected  by  her,  and  condemned  by  the 
world,  was  betaking  himself  to  an  exile 
which  had  not  even  the  dignity  of  spearing 
voluntary,  as  the  excommunicating  voice  of 
society  seemed  to  leave  him  no  other  re- 
source. Had  he  been  of  that  class  of 
unfeeling  and  self-sadsiied  natures  from 
whose  hard  sur&ce  the  reproaches  of 
others  fall  pointless,  he  might  have  found 
in  insensibility  a  sure  refuge  against  re- 
proach ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
sensitiveness  that  kept  him  so  awake  to  the 
applauses  of  mankind  rendered  him,  in 
a  still  more  intense  degree,  alive  to  their 
censure.  Even  the  strange,  perverse  plea- 
sure which  he  felt  in  painting  himself 
unamiably  to  the  world  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  both  startled  and  pained 
when  the  world  took  him  at  his  word  ; 
and,  like  a  child  in  a  m&sk  before  a  looking- 
glass,  the  dark  semblance  which  he  had, 
half  in  sport,  put  on,  when  reflected  back 
upon  him  from  the  mirror  of  public  opinion, 
shocked  even  himself. 

Thus  surrounded  by  vexations,  and  thus 
deeply  feeling  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  any  other  spirit  but  his  own  would 
have  sunk  under  tne  stmggle,  and  lost, 
perhaps  irrecoverably,  that  level  of  self- 
esteem  which  alone  affords  a  stand  against 
the  shocks  of  fortune.  But  in  him, — fur- 
nished as  was  his  mind  with  reserves  of 
strength,  waitine  to  be  called  out, — the 
very  intensity  of  the  pressure  brought  re- 
lief by  the  proportionate  re-action  which  it 
produced.  Had  his  transgressions  and  frail- 
ties been  visited  with  no  more  than  their 
due  portion  of  punishment,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  very  different  result 
would  have  ensued.  Not  only  would  such 
an  excitement  have  been  insufficient  to 
waken  up  the  new  energies  still  dormant 
in  him,  but  that  consciousness  of  his  own 
e^rs,  which  was  for  ever  livelily  pre- 
sent in  his  mind,  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  left,  undisturbed  by  any 
unjust  provocation,  to  work  its  usual  sof^en- 
in^  and,  perhaps,  humbling  influences  on  his 
spirit,  ^ut, — luckily,  as  it  proved,  for  the 
further  triumphs  of  his  gemus, — no  such 
moderation  was  exercised.    The  storm  of 


*  In  one  ofhU  leCten  to  Mr.  Hunt,  be  decUret  It  to  be 
bis  own  opinion  tbat  "*  an  addiction  to  poetry  is  rery  ge- 
nerally tbe  result  of '  an  uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body ;  * 
disease  or  defonnl^/*  be  adds,  **  bare.been  the  attend- 
ants of  many  of  our  best.  Collins  mad— Cbatterton./ 
think,  mad— iCowper  mad— i Pope  crooked  — Blllton 
kc.ke. 
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invective  raised  around  him,  so  utteriy  out  of 
proportion  with  his  offences,  and  the  bise 
calumnies  that  were  every  where  heaped 
upon  his  name,  left  to  his  wounded  pride  no 
other  resource  than  in  the  same  summoning 
up  of  strength,  the  same  instinct  of  resistance 
to  injustice,  which  had  first  forced  out  the 
enemes  of  his  youthful  genius,  and  was  now 
destmed  to  give  a  still  bolder  and  lofHer 
range  to  its  powers. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  without  truth,  said  of 
him  by  Goethe,  that  he  was  inspired  by  tbe 
Genius  of  Pain  *.  for,  from  the  first  to  tbe 
last  of  his  agitated  career,  every  fi^  re- 
cruitment of  his  faculties  was  imbibed  fixxn 
that  bitter  source.  His  chief  incentive, 
when  a  boy,  to  distinction  was,  as  we  hare 
seen,  that  mark  of  deformity  on  his  person, 
by  an  acute  sense  of  which  he  was  first 
stung  into  the  ambition  of  being  great.'  As, 
with  an  evident  reference  to  his  own  fiite, 
he  himself  describes  the  feeling, — 

••  Deformity  is  daring. 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal,— 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.    Ther^is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  moTements,  to  t>ecome 
All  that  the  others  cannot.  In  such  things 
As  itill  are  ftree  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first.*'  * 

Then  came  the  disappointment  of  his 
youthful  passion, — the  lassitude  and  re- 
morse of  premature  excess, — the  lone  fiieod-  | 
lessness  of  his  entrance  into  life,  and  the 
ruthless  assault  upon  his  first  litenuy  efforts, 
— all  links  in  that  chain  of  trials,  errors,  and 
sufferings,  by  which  his  great  mind  was  grap 
dually  and  painfully  drawn  out ;  — all  bear- 
ing their  respective  shares  in  accomplishing 
that  destiny  which  seems  to  have  decreed 
that  the  triumphal  march  of  lus  gaaxa 
!«hould  be  over  the  waste  and  ruins  of  his  , 
heart.  He  appeared,  indeed,  himself  to 
have  had  an  instincrive  consciousness  that  it 
was  out  of  such  ordeals  his  strenetb  and 
glory  were  to  arise,  as  his  whole  ufe  was 
pass^  in  courting  agitation  and  difficulties ; 
and  whenever  the  scenes  around  him  were 
too  tame  to  fiimish  such  excitement,  he 
flew  to  fancy  or  memory  for  "  thorns"  where- 
on to  "  lean  his  breast." 

But  the  greatest  of  his  trials,  as  wdl  as 
triumphs,  was  yet  to  come.  The  last  stap 
of  this  painful,  though  glorious,  course,  in 

*  The  Deformed  Transformed.    Woritg,  p.  KM. 

C*  Whosoerer,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  hath  any  thing  f»d 
in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  alsoaptf- 
petual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deli?er  himself  fnm  i| 
scorn;  therefore  all  defiormedperaons  are  extreme  boU.**  Ij 
—  JEssflylV.]  I 
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which  fresh  power  was,  at  every  step,  wning 
from  out  his  soul,  was  that  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  his  marriage  and  its  results, — 
without  which,  dear  as  was  the  price  paid 
by  him  in  peace  and  character,  his  career 
would  have  been  incomplete,  and  the  world 
still  left  in  ignorance  of  the  full  compass  of 
his  genius.  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  it  was  not  till  his  domestic  circumstances 
began  to  darken  around  him  that  his  fancy, 
which  had  Ions  been  idle,  again  rose  upon 
the  wing, — bom  The  Sieee  of  Corinth  and 
Parisina  having  been  produced  but  a  short 
time  before  the  separation.  How  conscious 
he  was,  too,  that  the  turmoil  which  followed 
was  the  true  element  of  his  restless  spirit, 
may  be  collected  from  several  passages  of 
his  letters  at  that  period,  in  one  of  which 
he  even  mentions  that  his  health  had  become 
an  the  better  for  the  conflict.—"  It  is  odd,** 
he  says,  **  but  agitation  or  contest  of  any 
kind  ^es  a  rebound  to  my  spirits,  and  sets 
me  up  for  the  time." 

Tms  buoyancy  it  was, — this  irrepressible 

spring  of  mind,  —  that  now  enabled  him  to 

bear  up  not  only  against  the  assaults  of  others, 

but,  what  was  still  more  difficult,  against  his 

!  own  thoughts  and  feelings.     The  muster 

;  of  all  his  mental  resources  to  which,  in  self- 

;  defence,  he  had  been  driven,  but  opened  to  him 

the  yet  undreamed  extent  and  capacity  of  his 

I  powers,  and  inspired  him  with  a  proud  confi- 

I  d«ice  that  he  should  yet  shine  down  these 

I  calumnious  mists,  convert  censure  to  wonder, 

'  and  compel  even  those  who  could  not  approve 

,  to  admire. 

I  The  route  which  he  now  took,  through 
;  Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine,  is  best  traced 
in  his  own  matchless  verses,  which  leave  a 
I  portion  of  their  glory  on  all  that  they  touch, 
and  lend  to  scenes,  already  clothed  with  im- 
,  mortality  by  nature  and  by  history,  the  no 
less  durable*  associations  of  undying  song. 
On  his  leaving  Brussels,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  would  be  hardly  worth  re- 
lating, were  it  not  for  the  proof  it  affords  of 
the  malicious  assiduity  with  which  every 
thing  to  his  disadvantage  was  now  caught 
up  and  circulated  in  England.  Mr.Pryce 
Gordon,  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  him  during  nis  short  stay 
at  Bnissels,  thus  relates  the  anecdote  :  — 

"  Lord  Byron  travelled  in  a  huee  coach, 
copied  from  the  celebrated  one  of  Napoleon, 
taken  at  Cknappe,  with  additions.  B^des 
tL&tde  repot,  it  contained  a  library,  a  plate- 
chest,  and  every  apparatus  for  dining  in  it. 
It  was  not,  however,  found  sufficiently  capa- 
cious for  his  baggage  and  suite ;  and  he 


>  IMaioT  Pryce  Gordon,  In  1881,  pul^ihed  hii  *'  Per- 
loiial  Meiiu>in,"  In  two  rolomet,  Sro  J 
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purchased  a  caleche  at  Brussels  for  his 
servants.  It  broke  down  going  to  Waterloo, 
and  I  advised  him  to  return  it,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  a  crazy  machine ;  but  as  he  had  made 
a  deposit  of  forty  Napoleons  (certainly 
double  its  value),  the  honest  Fleming  would 
not  consent  to  restore  the  cash,  or  take 
back  his  packing  case,  except  under  a  for- 
feiture of  thirty  Napoleons.  As  his  Lord- 
ship was  to  set  out  the  following  day,  he 
begeed  me  to  make  the  best  arrangement  I 
could  in  the  affair.  He  had  no  sooner  taken 
his  departure,  than  the  worthy  selUer  in- 
serted a  paragraph  in  *  The  Brussels  Oracle,' 
stating  'that  the  noble  milor  Anglait  had 
absconded  with  his  caliche,  value  1800 
francs!'"' 

In  the  Courier  of  May  13.,  the  Brussels 
account  of  this  transaction  is  thus  copied  :  — 

**The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Dutch  Mail,  dated  Brussels,  May  8th  :  —  In 
the  Journal  de  Belgique,  of  this  date,  is  a 
petition  from  a  coacnnmker  at  Brussels  to 
the  president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premier 
Instance,  stating  that  he  has  sold  to  Lord 
Bvron  a  carriage,  &c.  for  1882  francs,  of 
which  he  has  received  847  francs  ;  but  that 
his  Lordship,  who  is  going  awa^  the  same 
day,  refuses  to  pay  him  the  remaming  1035 
francs ;  he  bc^  permission  to  seize  the 
carriage,  &c.  This  being  granted,  he  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  proper  officer,  who  went 
to  signify  the  above  to  Lord  Byron,  and  was 
informed  by  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  that 
his  Lordship  was  gone  without  having  given 
him  any  thing  to  pay  the  debt,  on  which 
the  officer  seized  a  chaise  belonging  to  his 
Lordship  as  security  for  the  amount." 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing month  that  a  contradiction  of  this 
fmsehood,  stating  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case,  as  above  related,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  a 
letter  from  Brussels,  signed  "  Pryce  L. 
Gordon." 

Another  anecdote,  of  far  more  interest, 
has  been  furnished  from  the  same  respect- 
able source.  It  appeara  that  the  two  first 
stanzas  of  the  verses  relating  to  Waterloo, 
*'  Stop,  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's 
dust^,"  were  written  at  Brussels,  after  a 
visit  to  that  memorable  field,  and  transcribed 
by  Lord  Byron,  next  morning,  in  an  album 
belonging  to  the  lady  of  the  gentleman  who 
communicates  the  anecdote. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  had  written  them 
says  the  relater),  the  well-known  artist,  R. 
Kemagle,  a  friend  of  mine,   arrived  in 
Brussels,  when  I  invited  hun  to  dine  with 

*  Childe  Harold,  canto  S.  itansa  17. 
X2 
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me,  and  showed  him  the  lines,  requesting 
him  to  embellish  them'  with  an  appropriate 
vignette  to  the  following  passage :  — 

**  *  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore,  with  bloody  beak,  the  btal  plain  ; 
Pierced  with  the  shafts  of  banded  nations  through. 
Ambition's  life,  and  labours,  all  were  rain  — 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken  chain.' 

Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  with  a  pencil  a 
spirited  chained  eagle,  grasping  tne  earth 
with  his  talons. 

'*  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  his  Lordship, 
and  mentioned  having  got  this  clever  artist 
to  draw  a  vignette  to  his  beautiful  lines,  and 
the  liberty  he  had  taken  bv  altering  the 
action  of  the  eade.  In  reply  to  this,  he 
wrote  to  me,  —  'Reinagle  is  a  better  poet 
and  a  better  omothologist  than  I  am  ;  eagles, 
and  all  birds  of  prey,  attack  with  their  talons, 
and  not  with  their  beaks,  and  I  have  altered 
the  line  thus :  — 

**  *  Then  tore,  with  bloody  talon,  the  rent  plain.* 

This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its 

rtetical  justice.'  I  need  hardly  add,  when 
communicated  this  flattering  compliment 
to  the  painter,  that  he  was  highly  grati- 
fied." 

From  Brussels  the  noble  traveller  pursued 
his  course  along  the  Rhine, — a  line  of  road 
which  he  has  strewed  over  with  all  the 
riches  of  poesy ;  and,  arriving  at  Geneva, 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  well-known  hotel, 
S^cheron.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at 
this  place,  he  removed  to  a  villa,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  Diodatt,  very  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Lake, 
where  he  established  his  residence  for  the 
remainder  of  the  sununer. 

I  shall  now  give  the  few  letters  in  my 
possession  written  by  him  at  this  time,  and 
then  subjoin  to  them  such  anecdotes  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  the 
same  period. 


1  ['*  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1787.  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that 
I  wrote  the  last  Unes  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in 
my  garden.  After  laying  dovm  my  pen,  I  took  several 
turns  in  a  berceeu,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which 
commands  a  proqiect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene, 
the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters, 
and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  wHl  not  dissemble  the  first 
emotions  of  Joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  fireedom,  and,  per- 
haps, the  establishment  of  my  tame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over 
my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  what- 
soever might  be  the  ftUure  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of 
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LiTTBB  942.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Ouchy,  near  T.«UMnne,  June  27. 1616. 

"  I  am  thus  far  (kept  by  stress  of  weather) 
on  my  way  back  to  Diodati  (near  Geneva) 
from  a  vovage  in  my  boat  round  the  Lake ; 
and  I  enclose  you  a  sprig  of  GibbofCt  acada 
and  some  rose4eaves  from  his  garden,  which, 
with  part  of  hb  house,  I  have  just  seen. 
You  will  find  honourable  mention,  in  bis 
Life,  made  of  this  '  acacia,'  when  he  walked 
out  on  the  night  of  concluding  his  history,  i 
The  garden  and  summer-house,  where  he 
composed,  are  neglected,  and  the  last  ut- 
terly decayed ;  but  they  still  show  it  as  his 
'  cabinet,*  and  seem  penectly  aware  of  his 
memory. 

'*  My  route  through  Flanders,  and  by  the 
Rhine,  to  Switzerland,  was  all  I  expected, 
and  more. 

"  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground, 
with  the  Heloise  before  me  ;  and  am  struck, 
to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express,  with  the 
force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  and 
the  beauty  of  tneir  reality. «  Meillerie, 
Clarens,  and  Vevay,  and  the  Chateau  de 
Chillon,  are  places  of  which  I  shall  say 
little,  because  all  I  could  say  must  ^  short 
of  the  impressions  they  stamp. 

'*  Three  days  affo,  we  were  most  neariy 
wrecked  in  a  squafi  off  Meillerie,  and  driven 
to  shore.  I  ran  no  risk,  being  so  near  the 
rocks,  and  a  good  swimmer ;  but  our  party 
were  wet,  and  incommoded  a  good  deal 
The  wind  was  strong  enough  to  blow  down 
some  trees,  as  we  found  at  landing :  bow- 
ever,  all  b  righted  and  right,  and  we  are 
thus  far  on  oiu*  tetum. 

"  Dr.  Polidori  is  not  here,  but  at  Diodad, 
left  behind  in  hospital  with  a  sprained  ankle, 
which  he  acquired  in  tumbling  firom  a  wail 
—  he  can't  jump. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are  well,  and 
have  received  for  me  certain  helms  and 
swords,  sent  from  Waterloo,  which  I  rode 
over  with  pain  and  pleasure. 

'*  I  have  finbhea  a  third  canto  of  Cihilde 
Harold  (consbting  of  one    hundred  and 

the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarlout.  1  wiUadd 
two  ftcts,  which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  conpodtko 
of  six,  or  at  least  of  five,  quartos.  1.  My  first  roagb 
manuscript,  without  any  intermediate  copy,  has  been  leot 
to  the  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seeo  by  ai^  boiBsa 
eyes,  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer:  tbe 
foults  and  the  merits  are  exduaively  my  own.**~  GMm's 
Life,  p.  255.]  I 

3  [**  Tbe  extreme  freshness  of  tbe  traditloDs,  andtbe  I 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  spot,  gave  a  remUlif  to  tbs  | 
fiction  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  It  required  great  pover  j 
of  genius  to  make  the  associations  of  a  fiction  sepsrstdy  j 
felt  in  this  magnificent  country."—  Sia  Jambs  lUckiK-  j 
Tosn :  Liftt  vol.  IL  p.  S96.] 
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seventeen  stanzas),  longer  than  either  of 
the  two  former,  and  in  some  parts,  it  may 
be,  better ;  but  of  course  on  that  I  cannot 
determine.  I  shall  send  it  by  the  first  safe- 
looking  opportunity.    Ever,  ^c.** 

LBTTB]tM3L     TO  MR.  Murray: 

*«  Dlodati,  near  Genera,  July  3S.  1816. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
I>r.Polidori  received  your  letter;  but  the 
packet  has  not  made  its  appearance,  nor  the 
epistle,  of  which  you  ^ave  notice  therein. 
I  enclose  you  an  advertisement  i,  which  was 
copied  by  Dr.  Polidori,  and  which  appears 
to  be  about  the  most  impudent  imposition 
that  ever  issued  fit)m  Grub  Street.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  all  this 
trash,  nor  whence  it  may  spring,  —  'Odes 
to  St. Helena,* — 'Farewells  to  England,* 
&c.  &c. ;  and  if  it  can  be  disavowed,  or  is 
worth  disavowing,  you  have  full  authority 
to  do  so.  I  never  wrote,  nor  conceived,  a 
line  on  any  thing  of  the  kind,  any  more 
than  of  two  other  things  with  which  I  was 
saddled  —  somethins  about  *  Ckiul,*  and 
another  about '  Birs.  La  Valette ;  *  and  as  to 
the  '  Lily  of  France,*  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  celebrating  a  turnip.  On  the  '  Morning  of 
my  Daught^s  Birth,'  I  had  other  things  to 
tmnk  of  than  verses  ;  and  should  never  nave 
dreamed  of  such  an  invention,  till  Mr.  John- 
ston and  his  pamphlet's  advertisement  broke 
in  upon  me  with  a  new  light  on  the  crafts 
and  subtleties  of  the  demon  of  printing,  — 
or  rather  publishing. 

'*I  did  hope  that  some  succeeding  lie 
would  have  superseded  the  thousand  and 
one  which  were  accumulated  during  last 
winter.  I  can  forgive  whatever  may  be  said 
of  or  against  me,  but  not  what  they  make 
me  say  or  sing  for  myself.  It  is  enough  to 
answer  for  what  I  have  written  ;  but  it  were 
too  much  for  Job  himself  to  bear  what  one 
has  not.  I  suspect  that  when  the  Arab 
Patriarch  wished  that  his  *  enemy  had  written 
a  book,'  he  did  not  anticipate  his  own  name 
on  the  title-page.  I  feel  quite  as  much 
bored  with  tms  foolery  as  it  deserves,  and 
more  than  I  should  be,  if  I  had  not  a 
headach. 

**  Of  Glenarvon^,  Madame  de  Stael  told  me 
(ten  days  ago,  at  Ck>pet)  marvellous  and 

'  The  foUowing  wm  Uie  advertiMment  enclosed :  — 
**  Neatlf  printed  and  hot-pretsed,  2s.  6d. 

**  Lord  Byron's  Farewell  to  England*  with  Three  other 
Pocni— Ode  to  St.  Helena,  to  Mjr  Daughter  on  her 
Birthday,  and  to  the  Lily  of  France. 
**  Printed  tyy  J.  Johnston,  Cheapdde,  335. ;  Oxford,  9. 

**  The  above  beautiful  Poems  will  be  read  with  tlie 
OMst  Uvety  Interest,  as  it  is  probable  they  wIU  be  the  last 
of  the  author's  that  will  appear  in  England.** 

6^ 


prievous  things  ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
It  but  the  motto,  which  promises  amiably 
'  for  us  and  for  our  tragedy. '  If  such  be  the 
posy,  what  should  the  ring  be  ?  '  a  name  to 
all  succeeding^, '  &c.  The  generous  moment 
selected  for  the  publication  is  probably  its 
kindest  accompaniment,  and  —  truth  to  say 
—  the  time  tuat  well  chosen.  I  have  not 
even  a  guess  at  the  contents,  except  from 
the  very  vague  accounts  I  have  heard. 

"  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  egotism  of 
this  letter.  It  is  not  my  fault  altogether, 
and  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  drop  the 
subject  when  others  will  allow  me. 

"  I  am  in  tolerable  plight,  and  in  my  last 
letter  told  you  what  Ih^  done  in  the  way 
of  all  rhyme.  I  trust  that  you  prosper,  and 
that  vour  authors  are  in  good  condition.  I 
should  suppose  your  stud  has  received  some 
increase,  by  what  I  hear.  Bertram  must  be 
a  good  horse ;  does  he  run  next  meeting  ? 
I  hope  you  will  beat  the  Row.  Yours 
alway,  &c.** 

Lgrrsa  S44.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

*«  DiodaU,  near  Genera,  July  39. 1816. 

'*Do  you  recollect  a  book,  Mathieson's 
Letters*,  which  you  lent  me,  which  I  have 
still,  and  yet  hope  to  return  to  your  library  ? 
Well,  I  have  encountered  at  Copet  and 
elsewhere  Gray's  correspondent,  that  same 
Bonstetten,  to  whom  I  lent  the  translation 
of  his  correspondent's  epistles,  for  a  few 
days ;  but  all  he  could  remember  of  Gray 
amounts  to  Kttle,  except  that  he  was  the 
most '  melancholy  and  gentleman-like'  of  all 
possible  poets.  Bonstetten  himself  is  a  fine 
and  very  lively  old  man,  and  much  esteemed 
by  his  compatriots  ;  he  is  also  a  BUhrateur 
of  good  repute,  and  all  his  fiiends  have  a 
mania  of  addressing  to  him  volumes  of 
letters — Mathieson,  Muller  the  historian, 
&c.  &c  He  is  a  eood  deal  at  Copet,  where 
I  have  met  him  a  few  times.  All  there  are 
well,  except  Rocca,  who,  I  am  sony  to  say, 
looks  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health.  Schlegel 
is  in  high  force,  and  Madame  as  brilliant  as 
ever. 

"  I  came  here  by  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Rhine  route,  and  Basle,  Berne,  Morat, 
and  Lausanne.  I  have  circumnavigated  the 
Lake,  and  go  to  Chamouni  with  the  first  fidr 


>  [A  norel  by  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.    See  Btboniaka.] 

'  The  motto  is  from  the  Corsair— 
**  He  left  a  name  to  all  succeeding  times, 
Link'd  with  one  Tirtue  and  a  thousand  crimes.** 

*  [**  Letters  written  ftrom  various  Parts  of  the  Continent, 
between  the  Years  1785  and  1794.**  M.  Mathieson  died 
at  WorUts.  in  Dessau.  18S1.] 
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weather  ;  but  really  we  have  had  lately  such 
stupid  mists,  fogs,  and  perpetual  density, 
that  one  would  think  Castlereagh  had  the 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
also  on  his  hands.  I  need  say  nothing  to 
you  of  these  parts,  you  havmg  traversed 
them  already.  I  do  not  think  of  Italy  before 
September.  I  have  read  Glenarvon,  and 
have  also  seen  Ben.  Constant's  Adolphe,  and 
his  preface,  denying  the  real  people.  It  is  a 
worK  which  leaves  an  unpleasant  impression, 
but  very  consistent  with  the  consequences  of 
not  bemg  in  love,  which  is,  perhaps,  as 
disagreeable  as  any  thing,  except  being  so. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  all  such  Hens  (as 
he  calls  them)  terminate  so  wretchedly  as 
his  hero  and  heroine's. 

'*  There  is  a  third  canto  (a  longer  than 
either  of  the  former)  of  Childe  Harold 
finished,  and  some  smaller  things, — among 
them  a  story  on  the  Chateau  de  Chillon  ;  I 
only  wait  a  good  opportunity  to  transmit 
them  to  thegrand  Murray,  who,  I  hope, 
flourishes.  Wnere  is  Moore  ?  Why  is  ne 
not  out  ?  My  love  to  him,  and  my  perfect 
consideration  and  remembrances  to  all,  par- 
ticularly to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and  to 
your  iD^chess  of  Somerset. » 

"Ever.&c." 

"  P.  S. — I  send  ^ou  afaowmle,  a  note  of 
Bonstetten's,  thinking  you  might  like  to  see 
the  hand  of  Gray's  correspondent." 

LtTTBa  245.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Diodati,  Sept.  29. 1816. 

"  I  am  very  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Giflbrd's 
good  opinion  of  the  MSS.,  and  shall  be  still 
more  so  if  it  answers  your  expectations  and 
justifies  his  kindness.  I  liked  it  myself,  but 
that  must  go  for  nothing.  The  feelings  with 
which  most  of  it  was  written  need  not  be 
envied  me.  With  regard  to  the  price,  / 
fixed  none,  but  left  it  to  Mr.  Klinnaird,  Mr. 
Shelley,  and  yourself,  to  arrange.  Of 
course,  they  would  do  their  best ;  and  as  to 
yourself,  I  Knew  you  would  make  no  diffi- 
culties. But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kinnaird 
perfectlv,  that  the  concluding  Jive  hundred 
should  be  onl^  conditional ;  and  for  my  own 
sake,  I  wish  it  to  be  added,  only  in  case  of 
your  selling  a  certain  number,  that  number^  to 
be  fixed  by  yourself,  I  hope  this  is  fair.  '  In 
every  thing  of  this  kind  there  must  be  risk  ; 
and  till  that  be  past,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  would  not  willingly  add  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  times  like  the  present.  And 
pray  always  recollect  that  nothing  could 
mortify  me  more  —  no  fidlure  on  my  own 


1  [Lady  Charlotte  Hainilton,  second  daughter  of  Ar- 
chibald, ninth  Duke  of  HamUton.    She  died  In  1 827.] 


part  —  than  having  made  you  lose  by  any 
purchase  fi'om  me. 

"  The  Monody «  was  written  by  request  of 
Mr.  Kinnaird  for  the  theatre.  I  did  as  well 
as  I  could  ;  but  where  I  have  not  my  choice 
I  pretend  to  answer  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  ahd  myself  are  just  returned  from 
a  journey  of  laies  and  mountains.  We 
have  been  to  the  Grinddwald,  and  the 
Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengen  Alp  ;  and  seen  torrents  of  nine 
hundred  feet  in  fall,  and  glaciers  of  all 
dimensions:  we  have  heard  shepherds' pipes, 
and  avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds 
foaming  up  fi^m  the  valleys  below  us,  like 
the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.  Chamouni, 
and  that  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month 
ago :  but  though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it 
is  not  equal  in  wildness  to  the  Jungfrau, 
the  Eighers,  the  Shreckhom,  and  the  Rose 
Glaciers. 

"  We  set  off  for  Italy  next  week.  ITie 
road  is  within  this  month  infested  with 
bandits,  but  we  must  take  our  chance  and 
such  precautions  as  are  requisite. 

"Ever,&c 

"  P.  S. — My  best  remembrances  to  Mr. 
Gifford.  Pray  say  all  that  can  be  said  fitHo 
me  to  him. 

"I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Maturin  did  not 
like  Phillips's  picture.  I  thought  it  was 
reckoned  a  good  one.  If  he  had  made  the 
speech  on  the  original,  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  more  readily  forgiven  by  the 
proprietor  and  the  painter  of  the  portrait 
#♦#.»• 

Lettse  246.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Diodati,  Sept  80. 1816.  ' 

"  I  answered  your  obliging  letters  yestor-  i 
day :  to-day  the  Monody  arrived  with  its  I 
ft'^page,  which  is,  I  presume,  a  separate  | 
pubhcation.    *  The  request  of  a  fiiend  :'  —   , 

**  *  Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends.*  | 

I  will  request  you  to  expunge  that  same, 
unless  you  please  to  add,  *  by  a  person  of 
quality,'  or  *  of  wit  and  honour  about  town.' 
Merely  ssg^,  *  written  to  be  spoken  at  Druiy 
Lane. '    To-morrow  I  dine  at  Copet.    Satur- 
day I  strike  tents  for  Italy.     Tnis  evening, 
on  the  lake  in  my  boat  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  | 
the  pole  which  sustains  the  mainsail  slipped 
in  tacking,  and  struck  me  so  violently  on 
one  of  my  legs  ^the  worsts  luckily)  as  to  | 
mdce  me  do  a  foolish  thine,  viz.  to  faint — a  > 
downright  swoon ;   the  udng   must    have 


I 


*  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan,  which  was 
spoken  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.    [See  Works,  p.  473.] 
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jarred  some  nerve  or  other,  for  the  bone  is 
not  iiyured,  and  hardly  painful  (it  is  six 
hours  since),  and  cost  Mr.  Hobhouse  some 
apprehension  and  much  sprinkling  of  water 
to  recover  me.  The  sensation  was  a  vety 
odd  one  :  I  never  had  but  two  such  before, 
once  from  a  cut  on  the  head  from  a  stone, 
several  years  ago,  and  once  (long  ago  also) 
in  filing  into  a  great  wreath  of  snow  ;  —  a 
sort  of  grey  giddiness  first,  then  nothingness, 
and  a  total  loss  of  memory  on  beginning  to 
recover.  The  last  part  is  not  disagreeable, 
if  ode  did  not  find  it  again. 

"  You  want  the  original  MSS.  Mr. 
Davies  has  the  first  fair  copy  in  my  own 
hand,  and  I  have  the  rough  composition 
here,  and  will  send  or  save  it  for  you,  smce 
you  wish  it. 

"  With  regard  to  your  new  literary  project, 
if  any  thing  falls  in  the  way  which  will,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  suit  you,  I  will 
send  you  what  I  can.  At  present  I  must  lay 
by  a  little,  having  pretty  well  exhausted 
m3rself  in  what  I  have  sent  you.  Italy  or 
Dalmatia  and  another  summer  may,  or  may 
not,  set  me  off  again.  I  have  no  plans,  and 
am  nearly  as  incfifferent  what  may  come  as 
where  I  go.  I  shall*  take  Felicia  Hemans' 
'  Restoration,*  &c.  with  me  ;  it  is  a  good 
poem— very. 

"  Pray  repeat  my  best  thanks  and  remem- 
brances to  Mr.  Gifibrd  for  all  his  trouble  and 
good  nature  towards  me. 

"  Do  not  fancy  me  laid  up,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  scrawl.  I  tea  you  the  acci- 
dent for  want  of  better  to  say ;  but  it  is 
over,  and  I  am  only  wondering  what  the 
deuce  was  the  matter  with  me. 

"  I  have  lately  been  over  all  the  Bernese  Alps 
and  their  lakes.  I  think  many  of  the  scenes 
(some  of  which  were  not  those  usually  fre- 
quented by  the  English)  finer  than  Chamouni, 
which  I  visited  some  time  before.  I  have 
been  to  Clarens  again,  and  crossed  the  moun- 
tains behind  it :  of  tlus  tour  I  kept  a  short 
journal  for  my  sister,  which  I  sent  yesterday 
in  three  letters.  It  is  not  all  for  perusal ; 
but  if  you  like  to  hear  about  the  romantic 
part,  she  will,  I  dai:e  say,  show  you  what 
touches  upon  the  rocks,  &c. 

"  Christabel  —  I  won*t  have  any  one  sneer 
at  Christabel :  it  is  a  fine  wild  poem. 

"  Madame  de  Stael  wishes  to  see  the  An- 
tiquary, and  I  am  going  to  take  it  to  her 
to-morrow.  She  has  made  Copet  as  agree- 
able as  society  and  talent  can  make  any  place 
on  earth.        •    "  Yours  ever,  "  N.** 

From  the  Journal  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going letter,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  :  — 


e= 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

"  September  18.  ISIS* 

"  Yesterday,  September  17th,  I  set  out 
with  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  an  excursion  of  some 
days  to  the  moimtains. 

"  September  17. 

*'  Rose  at  five ;  left  Diodati  about  seven, 
in  one  of  tjie  country  carriages  (a  char-a- 
banc),  our  servants  on  horseback.  Weather 
very  fine ;  the  lake  calm  and  clear ;  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Aiguille  of  Argentieres  both 
very  distinct ;  the  borders  of  the  lake  beau- 
tiful.   Reached  Lausanne    before    sunset ; 

stopped  and  slept  at .     Went  to  bed  at 

nine  :  slept  till  five  o'clock. 

*'  September  18. 

"  Called  by  my  courier ;  got  up.  Hob- 
house walked  on  before.  A  mile  from  Lau- 
sanne the  road  overflowed  by  the  lake ; 
got  on  horseback  and  rode  till  within  a  mile 
of  Vevay.  The  colt  young,  but  went  very 
well.  Overtook  Hobhouse,  and  resumed  the 
carriage,  which  is  an  open  one.  Stopped  ut 
Vevay  two  hours  (the  second  time  I  had 
visited  it) ;  walked  to  the  church  ;  view  from 
the  churchyard  superb ;  within  it  General 
Ludlow's  (the regicide's)  monument — black 
marble  —  long  inscription  —  Latin,  but  sim- 
ple ;  he  was  an  exue  two-and-thirty  years 
—  one  of  King  Charles's  judges.  Near  hfan 
Broughton  (who  read  King  Charles's  sen- 
tence to  Charles  Stuart)  is  buried,  witji  a 
queer  and  rather  canting,  but  still  a  republi- 
can, inscription.  Ludlow's  house  shown  ;  it 
retains  still  its  inscription  —  *  Omne  solum 
forti  patria.'  Walked  down  to  the  lake 
side  ;  ser\'ants,  carriage,  saddle-horses  —  all 
set  off  and  left  us  plantes  Id,  by  some  mis- 
take, and  we  walked  on  afler  them  towards 
Clarens  :  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  over- 
took them  at  last.  Arrived  the  second  time 
(first  time  was  by  water)  at  Clarens.  Went 
to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know 
not  whom  ;  went  over  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
again.  On  our  return  met  an  English  party 
in  a  carriage ;  a  lady  in  it  fiist  asleep  —  fast 
asleep  in  the  most  antinarcotic  spot  in  the 
world  —  excellent!  I  remember,  at  Cha^ 
mouni,  in  the  very  eyes  of  Mont  Blanc, 
hearing  another  woman,  English  also,  ex- 
claim to  her  party  *  Did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  more  rural  f  —  as  if*^  it  was  Highgate, 
or  Hampstead,  or  Brompton,  or  Hayes,  — 
*  Rural ! '  quotha.  —  Rocks,  pines,  torrents, 
glaciers,  clouds,  and  summits  of  eternal  snow 
far  above  them  —  and  *  rural ! ' 

"  Aflcr  a  slight  and  short  dinner  we 
visited  the  Chateau  de  Clarens ;  an  English 
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woman  has  rented  it  recently  (it  was  not  let 
when  I  saw  it  first)  ;  the  roses  are  gone  with 
their  summer ;  the  family  out,  but  the  ser- 
vants desired  us  to  walk  over  the  interior 
of  the  mansion.  Saw  on  the  table  of  the 
saloon  Blair*s  Sermons  and  somebody  else's 
(I  forget  who's)  sermons,  and  tf  set  of  noisy 
children.  Saw  all  worth  seeing,  and  then 
descended  to  the  *  Bosquet  de  Juhe,'  &c  &c. ; 
our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eter- 
nally confounding  with  St.  Preux,  and  mix- 
ing the  man  and  the  book.  Went  again  as 
far  as  Chillon  to  revisit  the  little  torrent 
fi'om  the  hill  behind  it.  Sunset  reflected  in 
the  lake.  Have  to  get  up  at  five  to-morrow 
to  cross  the  mountains  on  horseback  ;  car- 
riage to  be  sent  round ;  lodced  at  my  old 
cottage  —  hospitable  and  comfortable  ;  tired 
with  a  longish  ride  on  the  colt,  and  the  sub- 
sequent jolting  of  the  char-4-banc,  and  my 
scramble  in  the  hot  sun. 

•*  Mem.  The  corporal  who  showed  the 
wonders  of  Chillon  was  as  drunk  as  Blucher, 
and  (to  my  mmd)  as  great  a  man  ;  he  was 
deaf  also,  and  thinking  every  one  else  so, 
roared  out  the  l^nds  of  the  castle  so  fear- 
fully that  H.  got  out  of  humour.  However, 
we  saw  things  from  the  gallows  to  the  dun- 
geons (the  potence  and  the  cachots),  and  re- 
turned to  Clarens  with  more  fi*eedom  than 
belonged  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  September  19. 
"  Rose  at  five.  Crossed  the  mountains  to 
Montbovon  on  horseback,  and  on  mules, 
and,  by  dint  of  scrambling,  on  foot  also  ;  the 
whole  route  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  now 
to  me  almost  as  indistinct.  I  am  so  tired ; 
— for  thouffh  healthy,  I  have  not  the  strength 
I  possessed  but  a  few  years  ago.  At  Mont- 
bovon we  breakfasted ;  afterwards,  on  a 
steep  ascent  dismounted ;  tumbled  down  ; 
cut  a  finger  open ;  the  baggage  also  got  loose 
and  fell  down  a  ravine,  tifi  stopj^  by  a 
larse  tree ;  recovered  baggace  ;  horse  tired 
and  drooping  ;  mounted  mule.  At  the  ap- 
proach or  the  summit  of  Dent  Jument  *  dis- 
mounted ag^  with  Hobhouse  and  all  the 
party.  Arrived  at  a  lake  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  mountains  ;  left  oiu*  quadrupeds  with 
a  shepherd,  and  ascended  farther  ;  came  to 
some  snow  in  patches;  upon  which  my  fore- 
head's perspiration  fell  luce  rain,  makms  the 
same  cunts  as  in  a  sieve ;  the  chill  of  the 
wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I 
scrambled  on  and  upwards.    Hobhouse  went 

'  Dent  de  Jaman. 

>  [  "  Hark !  the  note 

The  natural  mutlc  of  the  numntain  reed-. 

For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 


to  the  hkhest  pinnacle  ;  I  did  not,  but  , 
paused  within  a  tew  yards  (at  an  opening  of 
the  cliff).  In  coming  down,  the  guide  turn-  ,{ 
bled  three  times  ;  1  fell  a  laughing,  and  turn-  I 
bM  too  —  the  descent  luckily  sofl,  though  { 
steep  and  slipperv  :  Hobhouse  also  fell,  tmt  || 
nobody  hurt.  The  whole  of  the  mountains  1 
superb.  A  shepherd  on  a  very  steep  and  j 
high  cliff  playing  upon  his  pipe;  very  dif-  >' 
ferent  firom  ArceSkit  where  I  saw  the  past(»s  j! 
with  a  long  musket  instead  of  a  crook,  aod  1 

Eistols  in  their  girdles.     Our  Swiss  shep-  ! 
erd's  pipe  was  sweet,  and  his  tune  agree-  1 1 
able.     I  saw  a  4x>w  strayed  ;  am  told  that  '  1 
they  oflen  break  their  necks  on  and  over  the 
crags.    Descended  to  Montbovon  ;  pretty  , 
scraggy  village,  with  a  wild   river  and  a 
wooden  bridge.    Hobhouse  went  to  fish  — 
caught  one.     Our  carriage  not  come ;  our 
horses,  mules,  &c.  knocked  up ;  ourselres  ' 
fatigued  ;  but  so  much  the  better —  I  shall 
sleep. 

/'The  view  fi'om  the  highest  pomts  of  to- 
day's journey  comprised  on  one  side  the 
greatest  part  of  Laxe  Leman  ;  on  the  other, 
the  valleys  and  mountain  of  the  Canton  of 
Fribourg,  and  an  immense  plmn,  with  the 
lakes  of  Neuchatel  and  Morat,  and  all  which 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  inherit ; 
we  had  both  sides  of  the  Jura  before  us  in 
one  point  of  view,  with  Alps  in  plenty.  In 
passing  a  ravine,  the  guide  recommended 
strenuously  a  quickening  of  pace,  as  the  stones 
fall  with  great  rapidity  and  occasional  da- 
mage ;  the  advice  is  excellent,  but,  like 
most  good  advice,  impracticable,  the  road 
being  so  rough  that  neither  mules,  nor  man- 
kind, nor  horses,  can  make  any  violent  pro- 
gress. Passed  without  firactures  or  menace 
thereof. 

"  The  music  of  the  cow's  bells  (for  their 
wealth,  like  the  patriarchs',  is  cattle)  in  the 
pastures,  which  reach  to  a  height  far  above 
any  mountains  in  Britain,  and  the  shep- 
herds shouting  to  us  fi'om  crag  to  crag,  and 
playing  on  their  reeds  where  the  steqis 
appeared  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  realized  all  that  I  have 
ever  h^rd  or  imagined  of  a  pastoral  ex- 
istence^ : — much  moi^  so  than  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor,  for  there  we  are  a  little  too 
much  of  the  sabre  and  musket  order,  and  if 
there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are  sure 
to  see  a  gun  in  the  other :  —  but  this  was 
pure  and  unmixed  —  solitary,  savage,  and 
patriarchaL    As  we  went,  they  played  the 


A  pastoral  fiihle— ptpet  in  the  liberal  air« 
Mix'd  with  the  tweet  bells  of  the  saonterlng  herd ; 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes." 

Manflred^  act  I.  sc  S.  See  Workit  p.  ITt.]  | 
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*  Ranz  des  Yaches  '>  and  other  airs,  by  way 
of  &reweU.  I  have  lately  repeopled  my 
mind  with  nature." 

•«  September  20. 

Up  at  six ;  off  at  eight.  The  whole  of 
this  da/s  journey  at  an  average  of  between 
from  2700  to  ^000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  valley,  the  longest,  narrowest, 
and  considered  the  finest  of  the  Alps,  little  tra- 
versed by  travellers.  Saw  the  bridge  of  La 
Roche.  The  bed  of  the  river  very  low  and 
deep,  between  immense  rocks,  anci  rapid  as 
aqger  ; —  a  man  and  mule  said  to  have  tum- 
bled over  without  damage.  The  people  looked 
free,  and  happy,  and  rich  (which  last  im- 
plies neither  of  the  former)  ;  the  cows 
superb ;  a  bull  nearly  leapt  into  the  char- 
a-banc —  'agreeable  companion  in  a  post- 
chaise  ;'  goats  and  sheep  very  thriving.  A 
mountain  with  enormous  glaciers  to  the 
right — the  Klitzgerberg ;  iurther  on,  the 
Hockthom — nice  names — so  soft ! — Slock' 
horn,  I  believe,  very  lofty  and  8crag^% 
patched  with  snow  only ;  no  glaciers  on  it, 
but  some  good  epaulettes  of  clouds. 

"Passed  the  boundaries,  out  of  Vaud 
and  into  Berne  canton ;  French  exchanged 
for  bad  German ;  the  district  &mous  for 
cheese,  liberty,  property,  and  no  taxes. 
Hobhouse  went  to  fish  —  caught  none. 
Strolled  to  the  river ;  saw  boy  and  kid ;  kid 
followed  him  like  a  dog ;  kid  could  npt  ^ 
over  a  fence,  and  blea^ted  piteously ;  tned 
myself  to  help  kid,  but  nearly  overset  both 
self  and  kid  into  the  river.  Arrived  here 
about  six  in  the  evening.  Nine  o'clock  — 
going  to  bed  ;  not  tired  to-day,  but  hope  to 
sleep  nevertheless.** 

**  September  81. 

"Off  early.  The  valley  of  Simmenthal 
as  before.  Entrance  to  the  plain  of  Thoun 
very  narrow ;  high  rocks,  wooded  to  the 
top ;  river ;  new  mountains,  with  fine  glaciers. 
Lake  of  Thoun ;  extensive  plain,  with  a 
girdle  of  Alps.  Walked  down  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Schadau ;  view  along  the  lake ; 
crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  rowed  by  women. 
Thoun  a  very  pretty  town.  The  whole 
day's  journey  Alpine  and  proud.** 

"  September  22. 
"  Left  Thoun  in  a  boat,  which  carried  us 

>  ["  An  air  M  dear  to  the  Swiu.  that  it  waa  forbidden, 
under  Uie  pain  of  death,  to  pUf  it  to  the  troopc ;  as  it 
faomediatdx  drew  tean  firom  them,  and  made  thoM  who 
beard  it  deaert,  or  die  of  what  It  called  ta  tmikktie  du 
Fait— so  ardent  a  desire  did  it  exdte  to  return  to  their 
country  T— RoUitiAU  !] 

'  It  is  intereatfaig  to  obsenre  the  ose  to  which  he  afler- 
«vds  conrerted  these  hasty  memorandums  in  his  sub- 
Ifane  drama  of  Manfred. 


the  length  of  the  lake  in  three  hours.  The 
lake  small ;  but  the  banks  fine.  Rocks 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Landed  at  New- 
hause  ;  passed  Interlachen ;  entered  upon 
a  range  of  scenes  beyond  all  description  or 
previous  conception.  Passed  a  rock ;  in- 
scription—  two  brothers  —  one  murdered 
the  other ;  just  the  place  for  it.  After  a 
variety  of  windings  came  to  an  enormous 
rock.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
(the  Jungfrau,  that  is,  the  Maiden) ;  gla- 
ciers ;  torrents ;  one  of  these  torrents  nine 
hundred  feet  in  height  of  visible  descent. 
Lodged  at  the  curate's.  Set  out  to  see  the 
valley ;  heard  an  avalanche  fall,  like  thunder ; 
glaciers  enormous ;  storm  came  on,  thunder, 
Bghtning,  hail ;  all  in  perfection,  and  beautiful. 
I  was  on  horseback  ;  giude  wanted  to  carry 
my  cane  ;  I  was  going  to  give  it  him,  when 
I  recollected  that  it  was  a  sword-stick,  and 
I  thought  the  lightmng  mieht  be  attracted 
towards  him ;  kept  it  myself;  a  good  deal 
encumbered  with  it,  as  it  was  too  heavy  for 
a  whip,  and  the  horse  was  stupid,  and  stood 
with  every  other  peal.  Got  in,  not  very  wet, 
the  cloak  being  stanch.  Hobhouse  wet 
through ;  Hobhouse  took  refiige  in  cottage ; 
sent  man,  umbrella,  and  cloak  (from  the 
curate's  when  I  arrived)  after  him.  Swiss 
curate's  house  very  good  indeed,  —  much 
better  than  most  English  vicaraces.  It  is 
immediately  opposite  uie  torrent  I  spoke  of. 
The  torrent  is  in  shap6  curving  over  the 
rock,  like  the  tot/  of  a  white  horse  streaming 
in  the  wind,  such  as  it  mifht  be  conceived 
would  be  that  of  the  *  pale  norse '  on  which 
Death  is  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse.  ^  It 
is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  something 
between  both  ;  its  immense  height  (nine 
hundred  feet)  gives  it  a  wave  or  curve,  a 
spreading  here  or  condensation  there,  won- 
derful and  indescribable.  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  this  day  has  been  better  than 
any  of  this  present  excursion.'* 

**  September  23. 
**  Before  ascending  the  mountain,  went  to 
the  torrent  (seven  m  the  morning)  again  ; 
the  sun  upon  it  forming  a  rainbow  of  the 
lower  part  of  all  colours,  but  principally 
purple  and  gold ;  the  bow  moving  as  you 
move  ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  this ;  it 


'  It  is  not  noon —the  sunbow*s  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waring  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  flbig  iU  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  andjto^  like  tkepaU  eomrser*s  taitt 
The  Giamt  tteed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death 
A*  told  in  the  Apocalypse," 
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is  only  in  the  sunshine.  Ascended  the 
Wengen  mountain ;  at  noon  reached  a  valley 
on  the  summit ;  left  the  horses,  took  off  my 
coat,  and  went  to  the  stunmit,  seven 
thousand  feet  (English  feet)  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  about  five  thousand  above 
the  valley  we  left  in  the  morning.  On  one 
side,  our  view  comprised  the  Jungfirau,  with 
all  her  glaciers ;  then  the  Dent  d* Argent, 
shining  like  truth ;  then  the  Little  Giant 
(the  Kleine  Eigher)  ;  and  the  Great  Giant 
(the  Grosse  Eigher),  and  last,  not  least,  the 
Wetterhom.  The  height  of  Jungfrau  is 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  11,000  above  the 
valley ;  she  is  the  highest  of  this  range. 
Heard  the  avalanches  mlling  every  five  mi- 
nutes nearly.  From  whence,  we  stood,  on 
die  Wengen  Alp,  we  had  all  these  in  view 
on  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  the  clouds  rose 
firom  the  opponte  valley,  curling  up  perpen- 
dicular preapices  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean 
of  hell,  during  a  spring  tide  —  it  was 
white,  and  sulphury,  and  inmieasurably  deep 
in  appearance.  *  The  side  we  ascended 
was  (of  course)  not  of  so  precipitous  a 
nature ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  summit,  we 
looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a 
boiling  sea  of  cloud,  dashing  against  the 
crags  on  which  we  stood  (these  crags  on 
one  side  quite  perpendicmar).  Stayed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  begun  to  descend  ;  quite 
clear  firom  cloud  on  that  side  of  the  mountain* 
In  passing  the  masses  of  snow,  I  made  a 
snowball  and  pelted  Hobhouse  with  it. 

*•  Got  down  to  our  horses  again  ;  ate 
something ;  remounted ;  heard  the  ava^ 
lanches  still ;  came  to  a  morass ;  Hobhouse 
dismounted  to  get  over  well ;  I  tried  to 
pass  my  horse  over ;  the  horse  sunk  up  to 
the  chm,  and  of  course  he  and  I  were  in 
the  mud  together ;  bemired,  but  not  hurt ; 
laughed,  and  rode  on.  Arrived  at  the 
Grindlewald ;  dined ;  mounted  again,  and 
rode  to  the  higher  glacier  —  like  a  frozen 
hurricane,^  Starlight,  beautiful,  but  a  devil 
of  a  path  I  Never  mind,  got  safe  in  ;  a 
Uttle  lightning  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  day 
as  fine  in  pomt  of  weather  as  the  day  on 
which  Paradise  was  made.  Passed  whole 
woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered;  trunks 
stripped  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless ; 
done  by  a  single  winter  3,  —  their  appearance 
reminded  me  of  me  and  my  £unily.' 


'  Ye  avalanckes,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainouf  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me ! 
/  hear  ye  momenUff  above,  beneath. 
Crash  with  a  frequent  eotsflict.  •  ♦  • 
The  mists  boU  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  benteth  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Lfke/oam/rom  the  roused  ocean  qfdeep  hell!  " 

Mat^/Ted. 


(5= 


••8cpt«nberS4. 

"  Set  off  at  seven ;  up  at  five.  Passed 
the  black  glacier,  the  mountain  Wetterhom 
on  the  right ;  crossed  the  Scheideck  moun- 
tain ;  came  to  the  Rose  glacier,  said  to  be 
the  largest  and  finest  in  Switzerland.  / 
think  the  Bossons  glacier  at  Chamoum  as  | 
fine ;  Hobhouse  does  not  Came  to  the  ' 
Reichenbach  waterfall,  two  hundred  feet  ; 
high  ;  halted  to  rest  the  horses.  Arrived  in 
the  valley  of  Overland ;  rain  came  on ; 
drenched  a  little;  only  four  hour's  nuD, 
however,  in  eight  days.  Came  to  the  lake  | 
of  Brientz,  then  to  the  town  of  Brientz ; 
changed.  In  the  evening,  four  Swiss  peasaot 
girls  of  Oberhasli  came  and  sang  the  airs  of 
their  coimtry  ;  two  of  the  voices  beautiful 
—  the  tunes  also  ;  so  wild  and  original,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  great  sweetness.  The 
singing  b  over  ;  but  below  stairs  I  hear  the 
notes  of  a  fiddle,  which  bode  no  good  to  my 
night's  rest ;  I  shall  go  down  and  see  the 
dancing." 

•*  September  SSi 

"  The  whole  town  of  Brientz  were  ap- 
parently gathered  together  in  the  rooms  be- 
low ;  pretty  music  and  excellent  waltzing ; 
none  but  peasants ;  the  dancing  much  better 
tiian  in  England ;  the  English  can't  waltz, 
never  could,  never  will  One  man  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  but  danced  as  well  as  the 
otners ;  some  other  dances  in  pairs  and  in 
fours,  and  very  good.  I  went  to  bed,  but 
the  revelry  continued  below  late  and  early. 
Brientz  but  a  village.  Hose  early.  Embarked 
on  the  lake  of  Brientz,  rowed  by  the  women 
in  a  long  boat ;  presently  we  put  to  shore, 
and  another  woman  jumped  in.  It  seems  it 
is  the  custom  here  for  the  boats  to  be  manned 
by  women :  for  of  five  men  and  three  women 
in  our  bark,  all  the  women  took  an  oar,  and 
but  one  man. 

'*  Got  to  Interlachen  in  three  hours ; 
pretty  lake  ;  not  so  large  as  that  of  Thoun. 
Dined  at  Interlachen.  Girl  gave  me  some 
flowers,  and  made  me  a  speech  in  German, 
of  which  I  know  nothing  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  speech  was  pretty,  but  as  the 
woman  was,  I. hope  so.  Re-embarked  on 
the  lake  of  Thoun  ;  fell  asleep  part  of  the 
way  :  sent  our  horses  round ;  found  people 
on  the  shore,  blowing  up  a  rock  with  gun- 
powder ;  they  blew  it  up  near  our  boat,  only 

3  —  **  O'er  the  savage  sea. 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice. 
We  skim  its  nigged  breakers,  which  pot  oa 
The  aspect  of  a  tumblhig  iempesft  foam. 
Froxen  in  a  moment.**  Manfred. 

5       "  Like  these  blasted  pines. 

Wrecks  cfa  single  winter,  barkless,  brandUess.** 

Ibid. 
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tellins  us  a  minute  before ; — mere  stupidity, 
but  uiey  might  have  broken  our  noddles. 
Got  to  Thoun  in  the  evening  ;  the  weather 
has  been  tolerable  the  whole  day.  But  as 
the  wild  part  of  our  tour  is  finished,  it  don*t 
matter  to  us  ;  in  all  the  desirable  part,  we 
have  been  most  lucky  in  warmth  and  clear- 
ness of  atmosphere." 

•♦  September  26. 

**  Being  out  of  the  mountains,  my  journal 
must  be  as  flat  as  my  journey.  From  Thoun 
to  Berne,  good  road,  hedges,  villages,  in- 
dustry, property,  and  all  sorts  of  tokens  of 
insipid  civilisation.  From  Berne  to  Fri- 
bourg ;  different  canton  ;  Catholics  ;  passed 
a  field  of  battle  ;  Swiss  beat  the  French  in 
one  of  the  late  wars  against  the  French  re- 
public. Bought  a  dog.  The  greater  part 
of  this  tour  has  been  on  horseback,  on  toot, 
and  on  mule.'* 

"  September  28. 

"  Saw  the  tree  planted  in  honour  of  the 
battle  of  Morat ;  three  hundred  and  forty 
years  old ;  a  good  deal  decayed.  Left 
Fribourg,  but  first  saw  the  cathedral ;  high 
tower.  Overtook  the  baggage  of  the  nuns 
of  La  Trappe,  who  are  removing  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  anetwards  a  coach,  with  a  quantity 
of  nuns  in  it.  Proceeded  along  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Neuch&tel ;  very  pleasing  and 
soft,  but  not  so  mountainous — at  least,  the 
Jura,  not  appearing  so,  after  the  Bernese 
Alps.  Heacned  Yverdun  in  the  dusk;  a 
long  line  of  large  trees  on  the  border  of  the 
lake  ;  fine  and  sombre  ;  the  auber^e  nearly 
fiill — a  German  princess  and  smte  ;  got 
rooms." 

**  September  39. 

"Passed  through  a  fine  and  flourishing 
country,  but  not  mountainous.  Li  the  even- 
ing reached  Aubonne  (the  entrance  and 
bridge  something  like  that  of  Durham),  which 
commands  by  rar  the  fairest  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva ;  twilight ;  the  moon  on 
the  lake ;  a  grove  on  the  height,  and  of  very 
noble  trees.  Hei^i  TaVemier  (the  eastern 
traveller)  bought  (or  built)  the  chateau, 
because  the  site  resembled  and  equalled  that 
of  Erwarit  a  fi^ntier  city  of  Persia ;  here  he 
finished  his  voyages  >,  and  I  this  little  excur- 
sion,—  for  I  am  within  a  few  hours  of  Dio- 
dati,  and  have  little  more  to  see,  and  no 
more  to  say." 

With  the  following  melancholy  passage 
this  Journal  concludes :  — 

*'  Li  the  weather  for  this  tour  (of  13  days), 

1  [This  U  not  correct.  To  retrieve  hli  finances,  which 
had  taffer«*d  throu^  the  mUcondoct  of  a  nephew,  Ta- 
Temler  mC  oat  once  more  on  his  trarek  In  10B9.  He 
succeeded  in   reaching  Moscow,  bat  died  there  in  the 


0 


1  have  been  very  fortunate  —  fortunate  in  a 
companion  (Mr.  H.)  —  fortunate  in  our 
pro4>ects,  and  exempt  fi-om  even  the  little 
petty  accidents  and  delays  which  often  render 
journeys  in  a  less  wild  country  disappointing. 
I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased.  I  am  a  lover 
of  nature  and  an  admirer  of  beauty.  I  can 
bear  fatigue  and  welcome  privation,  and  have 
seen  some  of  the  noblest  views  in  the  world. 
But  in  all  this  —  the  recollection  of  bitter- 
ness, and  more  especially  of  recent  and  more 
home  desolation,  which  must  accompany  me 
through  life,  have  preyed  upon  me  here; 
and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd,  the 
crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  torrent, 
the  moimtain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the 
cloud,  have  for  one  moment  lightened  the  * 
weight  upon  my  heart,  nor  en{d)led  me  to 
lose  my  own  wretched  identity  in  the  majesty, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  around,  above, 
and  beneath  me.** 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 
1816. 

GENEVA.  —  ACQUAINTANCE    WItH   SHELLEY* 

—  EXCURSIONS  ON  THE  LAKE.  —  POLI- 
DORI.  —  DIODATI.  —  GHOST-STORIES.  — 
SQUALL  OFF  MEILLERIE.  —  OUCHI.  —  COM- 
POSITION OF  THE    PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 

—  VISIT  TO  COPET.  —  UNSUCCESSFUL 
NEGOTIATION      FOR     A     RECONCILIATION. 

—  COMPOSITION     OF     DARKNESS.  —  THE 

DREAM.  —  THE   INCANTATION. COULD  I 

REMOUNT. —  AND    STANZAS    TO  AUGUSTA. 

—  LETTERS  TO  MURRAY. — ^MlLAN.  —  VE- 
RONA. —  ANECDOTES. 

Among  the  inmates  of  S^cheron,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Geneva,  Lord  Byron  had  found  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  a  female  relative  of 
the  latter,  who  litoid  about  a  fortnight  before 
taken  up  their  residence  at  this  notel.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Shelley  ever  met ;  though,  long  before,  when 
the  latter  wa^  quite  a  youth,  —  being  the 
vounger  of  the  two  by  four  or  five  years,  — 


he  had  sent  to  the  noble  poet  a  copy  of  his 
Queen  Mab,  accompanied  by  a  tetter,  in 
which,  after  detailing  at  fiill  length  all  the 


accusations  he  had  heard  brou^t  against 
his  character,  he  added,  that,  should  these 
charges  not  have  been  true,  it  would  make 
him  nappy  to  be  honoured  with  his  acquaint- 

■ummer  of  that  year.  Hi*  "  T^aTelt  through  Turkey 
into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies  for  the  Space  of  Forty 
Year*"  were  published  in  1678.  They  will  be  found  In 
Harrb's  Collection.] 
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ance.  The  book  alone,  it  appears,  reached 
its  destination,  —  the  letter  having  miscar- 
ried,— and  Lord  Byron  was  known  to  have 
expressed  warm  admiration  of  the  opening 
lines  of  the  poem. 

There  was,  therefore,  on  their  present 
meeting  at  Oeneva,  no  want  of  disposition 
towards  acquaintance  on  either  side,  and  an 
intimacy  almost  immediately  sprung  up  be- 
tween them.  Among  the  tastes  common  to 
both,  that  for  boating  was  not  the  least 
strong;  and  in  this  beautiful  region  they 
had  more  than  ordinary  temptations  to  in- 
dulge in  it.  Every  evening,  during  their 
residence  under  the  same  roof  at  Secheron, 
thev  embarked,  accompanied  by  the  ladies 
►  and  Polidori,  on  the  Lake ;  and  to  the  feel- 
ings and  fancies  inspired  by  these  excursions, 
which  were  not  unnrequently  prolonged  into 
the  hours  of  moonlight,  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  those  enchanting  stanzas ',  in  which 
the  poet  has  given  way  to  his  passionate  love 
of  Nature  so  fervidly. 

**  There  breathes  •  llTing  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drips  the  light  drop  of  the  suspended  oar. 

At  Intenrals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  Toice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  Uocy  —  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  lore  instU, 
Weeping  themselves  away." 

A  person  who  was  of  these  parties  has 
thus  described  to  me  one  of  their  evenings  : 

—  •*  When  the  bite  or  north-east  wind  blows, 
the  waters  of  the  Lake  are  driven  towards 
the  town,  and  with  the  stream  of  the  Rhone, 
which  sets  strongly  in  the  same  direction, 
combine  to  make  a  very  rapid  current  to- 
wards the  harbour.  Carelessly,  one  evening, 
we  had  yielded  to  its  course,  till  we  found 
ourselves  almost  driven  on  the  piles ;  and  it 
required  all  our  rowers'  strength  to  master 
the  tide.  The  waves  were  high  and  inspi- 
riting—  we  were  all  animated  by  our  contest 
with  the  elements.  '  I  will  sing  you  an  Al- 
banian song,'  cried  Lord  Byron  ;  '  now,  be 
sentimental  and  give  me  all  your  atttotion.' 
It  was  a  stranse,  wild  howl 'that  he  gave 
forth ;  but  sucm  as,  he  declared,  was  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  savage  Albanian  mode, 

—  laughing,  the  while,  at  our  disappoint- 
ment, who  had  expected  a  wild  Eastern 
melody." 

Sometimes  the  party  landed,  for  a  walk 
upon  the  shore,  and  on  such  occasions.  Lord 
Byron  would  loiter  behind  the  rest,  lazilv 
trailing  his  sword-stick  along,  and  mould- 
ing, as  he  went,  his  thronging  thoughts  into 


1  Child*  Harold,  canto  3. 
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shape.  Oflen  too,  when  in  tlie  boat,  he 
would  lean  abstractedly  over  the  ade,  and 
surrender  himself  up,  in  silence*  to  the  snie 
absorbmg  task. 

The  conversation  of  Mr.  Shellev,  from  the 
extent  of  his  poetic  reading,  and  the  strange, 
mjrstic  speculations  into  which  bis  system  of 
philosopny  led  him,  was  of  a  nature  stronglv 
to  arrest  and  interest  the  attention  of  Lora 
Byron,  and  to  turn  him  away  from  woridly 
associations  and  topics  into  more  abstract 
and  untrodden  ways  of  thought.  As  fiu*  as 
contrast,  indeed,  is  an  enlivening  mgredieot 
of  such  intercourse,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  two  persons  more  formed  to  whet  each 
other^s  faculties  by  discussion,  as  on  few 
points  of  common  interest  between  them 
did  their  opinions  agree ;  and  that  thb  dif^ 
ference  had  its  root  deep  in  the  coofbrm- 
ation  of  their  respective  minds  needs  but  t 
glance  through  the  rich,  glittering  Ubyrintfa 
of  Mr.  Shelley's  pages  to  assure  us. 

In  Lord  Byron,  the  real  was  nev^  for- 
gotten in  the  &nciful.  However  Imagination 
had  placed  her  whole  reidm  at  his  disposal, 
he  was  no  less  a  man  of  this  worid  tnan  a 
ruler  of  hers ;  and,  accordingly,  through  the 
airiest  and  most  subtile  creations  of  \m 
brain  still  the  life-blood  of  truth  and  reality 
circulates.  With  Shelley  it  was  far  others 
wise ;  —  his  fanc^  (and  he  had  sufficient  for 
a  whole  generation  of  poets)  was  the  me- 
dium  through  which  he  saw  all  things,  his 
&cts  as  well  as  his  theories ;  and  not  ool^ 
the  greater  part  of  his  poetr>%  but  the  poU- 
ticai  and  phdosophical  specuUUtons  in  woich 
he  indulged,  were  all  distilled  through  the 
same  over-refining  and  unrealising  alembic. 
Having  started  as  a  teacher  and  reiformer  of 
the  world,  at  an  age  when  he  could  know 
nothing  of  the  world  but  from  fiincy,  the 
persecution  he  met  with  on  the  threshold  of 
this  bo>ish  enteq)rise  but  confirmed  him  io 
his  first  paradoxical  views  of  human  ills  and 
their  remedies ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  to 
take  lessons  of  authority  and  experience,  he, 
with  a  courage,  admirable  had  it  been  hot 
wisely  directed,  made  war  upon  both.  From 
this  sort  of  self-willed  start  m  the  worid,  an 
impulse  was  at  once  ^ven  to  his  opinioos 
and  powers  directly  contrary,  it  would  seem, 
to  their  natural  bias,  and  from  which  his  life 
was  too  short  to  allow  him  time  to  recorcr. 
With  a  mind,  by  nature,  fervidly  pious,  he 
yet  refused  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Pro- 
vidence, and  substituted  some  airy  abstraction 
of  "  Universal  Love*  in  its  place.  An  aris- 
tocrat by  birth,  and,  as  I  understand,  also  in 
appearance  and  manners,  he  was  yet  a  levelltf 
in  politics,  and  to  such  an  Utopian  extent 
as  to  be,  seriously,  the  advocate  of  a  coo- 
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miinity  of  property.  With  a  delicacy  and 
even  romance  of  sentiment,  which  lends  such 
grace  to  some  of  his  lesser  poems,  he  could 
notwithstanding  contemplate  a  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  wnich  would  have  led 
to  results  full^  as  gross  as  his  arguments  for 
it  were  ^tidious  and  refuied  ;  and  though 
benevolent  and  generous  to  an  extent  that 
seemed  to  exclude  all  idea  of  selfishness,  he 
yet  scrupled  not,  in  the  pride  of  system,  to 
disturb  wantonly  the  faith  of  his  fellow-men, 
and,  without  substituting  any  equivalent 
good  in  its  place,  to  rob  the  wretcned  of  a 
hope,  which,  even  if  false,  would  be  worth 
all  this  world's  best  truths. 

Upon  no  point  were  the  opposite  tenden- 
cies of  the  two  fi*iends, — to  long-established 
opinions  and  matter  of  fact  on  one  side,  and 
to  all  that  was  most  innovating  and  vision- 
ary on  the  other, — more  observable  than 
in  their  notions  on  philosophical  subjects ; 
Lord  Byron  being,  with  the  great  bulk  of 
mankincl,  a  believer  in  the  existence  of 
MsLiter  and  Evil,  while  Shelley  so  far  refined 
upon  the  theory  of  Bericeley  as  not  only  to 
resolve  the  whole  of  Creation  into  spirit,  but 
to  add  also  to  this  immaterial  system  some 
pervading  principle,  some  abstract  nonentity 
of  Love  and  Beauty,  of  which  —  as  a  sub- 
stitute,  at  least,  for  Deity  —  the  philosophic 
bishop  had  never  dreamed.  On  such  sub- 
jects, and  on  poetry,  their  conversation  ge- 
nerally turned ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  Lord  Byron's  &cility  m  receiving  new 
impressions,  the  opinions  of  his  companion 
were  not  altogether  without  some  influence 
on  his  mind.  Here  and  there,  among  those 
fine  bursts  of  passion  and  description  that 
abound  in  the  third  canto  of  Chilae  Harold, 
may  be  discovered  traces  of  that  mysticism 
of  meaning, —  that  sublimity,  losing  itself  in 
its  own  vagueness,  which  so  much  charac- 
terised the  writings  of  his  extraordinary 
firiend ;  and  in  one  of  the  notes  we  find 
Shelley's  favourite  Pantheism  of  Love  thus 
danced  at :  — "  But  this  is  not  all :  the 
feeling  with  which  all  around  Clarens  and 
the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie  is  invested, 
is  of  a  still  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
order  than  the  m^e  sympathy  with  indi- 
vidual passion ;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  exist- 
ence of  love  in  its  most  extended  and  sublime 
capacity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of  its 
good  and  of  its  glory :  it  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more 
condensed,  but  not  less  manifested  ;  and  of 
which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a  part,  we 
lose  oiu"  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the 
beauty  of  the  whole. 

Another  proof  of  the  ductility  with  which 
he  fell  into  nis  new  fiiend's  tastes  and  predi- 
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lections,  appears  m  the  tinge,  if  not  something 
deeper,  of  the  manner  and  cast  of  thinking  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  is  traceable  through 
so  many  of  his  most  beautifid  stanzas.  Being 
naturally,  from  his  love  of  the  abstract  and 
imaginative,  an  admirer  of  the  great  poet  of 
the  Lakes,  Mr.  Shelley  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  beauties  of  his  fevounte  writer 
under  the  notice  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  once  persuaded  into  a 
fair  perusal,  the  mind  of  the  noble  poet  should 
— in  spite  of  some  personal  and  political 
prejudices  which  unluckily  survived  this  short 
access  of  admiration,  —  not  only  feel  the  in- 
fluence, but,  in  some  degree,  even  reflect  the 
hues  of  one  of  the  very  few  real  and  original 
poets  that  this  age  (fertile  as  it  is  in  rhymers 
quales  ego  et  Cluvienus)  has  had  the  glory  of 
producing. 

When  Polidori  was  of  their  party,  (which, 
till  he  found  attractions  elsewnere,  was  ge- 
nerally the  case,)  their  more  elevated  subjects 
of  conversation  were  almost  always  put  to 
flight  by  the  strange  sallies  of  this  eccentric 
young  man,  whose  vanity  made  bun  a  con- 
stant butt  for  Lord  Byron's  sarcasm  and 
merriment.  The  son  of  a  highly  respectable 
Italian  gentleman,  who  was  in  early  life,  1 
understand,  the  secretary  of  Alfieri,  Polidori 
seems  to  have  possessed  both  talents  and 
dispositions  which,  had  he  lived,  mieht  have 
rendered  him  a  usefid  member  of  nis  pro- 
fession and  of  society.  At  the  time,  however, 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  his  ambition  of 
distinction  far  outwent  both  his  powers  and 
opportunities  of  attaining  it.  His  mind,  ac- 
cordingly, between  ardour  and  weakness, 
was  kept  in  a  constant  hectic  of  vanity,  and 
he  seems  to  have  alternately  provoked  and 
amused  his  noble  employer,  leaving  him  sel- 
dom any  escape  from  anger  but  in  laughter. 
Among  other  pretensions,  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  shining  as  an  author ;  and  one 
evening  at  Mr.  Shelley's,  producing  a  tragedy 
of  his  own  writing,  insisted  that  they  should 
undergo  the  operation  of  hearing  it.  To 
lighten  the  infliction.  Lord  Byron  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  reader ;  and  the  whole 
scene,  from  the  description  I  have  heard  of 
it,  must  have  been  not  a  little  trying  to  grap 
vity.  In  spite  of  the  jealous  watch  kept 
upon  every  countenance  by  the  author,  it 
was  impossible  to  withstand  the  smile  lurking 
in  the  eye  of  the  reader,  whose  Only  resource 
against  the  outbreak  of  his  own  laughter  lay 
in  lauding,  from  time  to  time,  most  vehe- 
mently, the  sublimity  of  the  verses ; — parti- 
cularly some  that  began  *'  'Tis  thus  the  goi- 
ter'd  idiot  of  the  Alps," — and  then  addmg, 
at  the  close  of  every  such  eulogy,  "  I  assure 
you,  when  I  was  in  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
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mittee,  much  worse  things  were  offered  to 
us.** 

After  passing  a  fortnight  under  the  same 
roof  with  Lord  Byron  at  Secheron,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelley  removed  to  a  small  house  on 
the  Mont-Blanc  side  of  the  Lake,  within 
about  ten  minutes*  walk  of  the  villa  which 
their  noble  friend  had  taken,  upon  the  high 
banks,  called  Belle  Rive,  that  rose  imme- 
diately behind  them.    During  the  fortnight 
that  Lord  Byron  outstaid  them  at  Secheron, 
though  the  weather  had  changed  and  was 
become  windy  and  cloudy,  he  every  evening 
crossed  the  Lake,  with  Polidori,  to  visit 
i  I  them  ;  and  '*  as  he  returned  again  (says  my 
'  informant)  over  the  darkened  waters,  the 
1 1  wind,  from  far  across,  bore  us  his  voice 
;  I  singing  your  Tyrolese  Sonj  of  Liberty,  which 
i  i  I  then  first  heard,  and  which  is  to  me  inex- 
! ;  tricably  linked  with  his  remembrance.''  ^ 
{<       Li  the  mean  time,  Polidori  had  become 
!  I  jealous  of  the  growing  intimacy  of  hb  noble 
1 1  patron  with  Shelley  ;  and  the  plan  which  he 
;,  now  understood  them  to  have   formed  of 
making  a  tour  of  the  Lake  inthout  him 
completed  his  mortification.    In  the  soreness 
of  his  feelings  on  this  subject  he  indulged  in 
some  intemperate  remonstrances,  which  Lord 
Byron  indignantly  resented ;  and  the  usual 
bounds  of  courtesy  being  passed  on  both 
sides,  the  dismissal  of  Polidori  appeared,  even 
to  himself,  inevitable.    With  this  prospect, 
which  he  considered  nothing  less  than  ruin, 
before  his  eyes,  the  poor  young  man  was,  it 
seems,  on  the  point  of  committing  that  fatal 
act  which,  two  or  three  years  aftowards^  he 
actually  did  perpetrate.    Retiring  to  his  own 
room,  he  had  already  drawn  forth  the  poison 
fix>m  his  medicine  chest,  and  was  pausing  to 
consider  whether  he  should  write  a  letter 
before  he  took  it,  when  Lord  Byron  (without, 
however,  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intention^, 
tapped  at  the  door  and  entered,  with  his 
hmd  held  forth  in  sign  of  reconciliation.   The 
sudden  revulsion  was  too  much   for  poor 
Polidori,  who  burst  into  tears ;  and,  in  relat- 
ing all  die  circumstances  of  the  occurrence 
afterwards,  he  declared  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  gentle  kindness  of  Lord  Bjrron  in 
soothing  his  mind  and  restoring  him  to  com- 
posure. 

.  Soon  afUr  this  the  noble  poet  removed  to 
Diodati.  He  had,  on  his  first  coming  to 
G^eneva,  with  the  good-natured  view  of  in- 
troducing Polidori  into  company,  gone  to 
several  Qenevese  parties ;  but,  tms  task  per- 

*  p*  The  song  of  war  liianedio  through  our  Boonttint, 
Till  not  ooe  hateftil  Unk  remahu 
Of  tUrerj't  Ungertng  chaiiu— 
Till  not  one  tyrant  tread  oar  pUinx, 
Nor  traitor  Up  pollute  oor  fonntaint,"  Ac] 
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formed,  he  retired  ahogetfaer  from  aodety 
till  late  in  the  summer,  when,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  visited  Copet.  His  means  were  m 
this  time  very  limited ;  and  though  he  Imd 
by  no  means  parsimoniously,  all  onneccwiy 
expenses  were  avoided  in  bis  estaUishment. 
The  young  physician  had  beeD»  at  first,  a 
source  of  much  expense  to  hxm,  being  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  a  carriage,  at  a  loois  m  da^ 
(Lord  Byron  not  then  keeping  horses),  to 
take  him  to  his  evening  parties  ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  his  noble  patron  had  the 
courage  to  put  this  luxury  down. 

The  liberty,  indeed,  which  this  young  per- 
son allowed  himself  was,  on  one  qcciwion, 
the  means  of  bringing  an  imputatum  upon 
the  poet's  hospitality  and  good  breeding, 
whicli,  like  every  dung  else,  true  or  blse, 
tending  to  cast  a  shade  ^)on  his  character, 
was  for  some  time  circulated  with  the  most 
industrious  zeaL  \^ithout  an^  authoritv 
from  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion,  he  tooc 
upon  himself  to  invite  some  Genevese  gen- 
tlemen (M.  Pictet,  and,  I  believe,  M.Bon- 
stetten)  to  dine  at  Diodati ;  and  the  pimiah- 
ment  which  Lord  Byron  thought  it  right  to 
inflict  upon  him  for  such  freedom  was,  *as 
he  had  invited  the  guests,  to  leave  him 
also  to  entertain  them.*  Ttaa  step,  thoo^ 
merely  a  consequence  of  the  physician's  in- 
discretion, it  was  not  difficult,  of  course,  to 
convert  into  a  serious  charge  of  caprice  and 
rudeness  against  the  host  himselfl 

By  such  repeated  instances  of  thoi^deas- 
ness  (to  use  no  harsher  term),  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  Lord  Byron  should  at  last  be 
driven  into  a  feeling  of  distaste  towank  his 
medical  companion,  of  whom  he  one  day  re- 
marked, that  "  he  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
person  to  whom,  if  he  fell  overboard,  one 
would  hold  out  a  straw,  to  know  if  the  adagie 
be  true  that  drowning  men  catch  at  straws.** 

A  few  more  anecdotes  of  this  young  man, 
while  in  the  service  of  Lord  Byron,  may,  as 
throwinglightupon  the  characterof  the  latter, 
be  not  inappropriately  introduced.  While 
the  whole  party  were,  one  day,  out  boating 
PoUdori,  by  some  accident,  in  rowing,  strudi 
Lord  Bjrron  violently  on  die  knee-pan  with 
his  oar;  and  the  latter,  without  speaking, 
turned  his  hce  away  to  hide  the  pain.  After 
a  moment  he  said,  **  Be  so  kind,  Polidori. 
another  time,  to  take  more  care,  for  you  hnrt 
me  very  much." — **  I  am  flad  of  it,"  answered 
the  other ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  vou  can  sofe 
pain."  In  a  calm  suppressed  tone.  Lord 
Byron  replied,  **  Let  me  advise  you,  Pdlidori, 
when  you,  another  time,  hurt  any  one,  not 
to  express  your  satis&ction.  People  deal 
like  to  be  told  that  those  who  give  dicn  pain 
are  glad  of  it ;  and  they  cannot  always 
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maiid  their  anger.  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  refrained  from  throwing  you  into 
the  water ;  and,  but  for  Mrs.  SheUey*s  pre- 
sence, I  should  probably  have  done  some 
such  rash  thing.**  This  was  said  without  ill 
temper,  and  the  cloud  soon  passed  awa^. 

Another  time,  when  the  lady  just  mentioned 
was,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  walking  up  the 
hiU  to  Diodati,  Lord  Byron,  who  saw  her 
from  his  balcony  where  he  was  standing  with 
Polidori,  said  to  the  latter,  "  Now,  you  who 
wish  to  be  gallant  ought  to  jump  down  this 
small  height,  and  offer  your  arm.**  Polidori 
chose  the  easiest  part  of  the  declivity,  and 
leaped  ; — but  the  ground  being  wet,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  sprained  his  ankle,  i  Lord 
Byron  instantly  helped  to  carry  him  in  and 
procure  cold  water  for  the  foot ;  and,  afrer 
he  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  perceiving  that  he 
was  uneasy,  went  up  stairs  himself  (an  ex- 
ertion which  his  lameness  made  painful  and 
disagreeable)  to  fetch  a  pillow  for  him. 
"  Well,  I  did  not  believe  you  had  so  much 
feeUng,"  was  Polidori*s  gracious  remark, 
which,  it  maybe  supposed,  not  a  Httle  clouded 
the  noble  poet's  brow. 

A  dialogue  which  Lord  Byron  himself  used 
to  mention  as  having  taken  place  between 
them,  during  their  journey  on  the  Rhine,  is 
amusingly  characteristic  of  both  the  persons 
concerned.  "After  all,**  said  the  physician, 
"  what  is  there  you  can  do  that  I  cannot  ?" — 
••  Why,  since  you  force  me  to  say,"  answered 
the  ouer,  "  I  think  there  are  three  things  I 
can  do  which  you  cannot."  Polidori  defied 
him  to  name  them.  "  I  can,"  said  Lord  Byron, 
"swim  across  that  river — I  can  snuff  out 
that  candle  with  a  pistol-shot  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  paces — and  I  have  written  a 
poem  2  of  which  14,000  copies  were  sold  in 
one  day."  . 

The  jealous  pique  of  the  Doctor  against 
8heUey  was  constantly  breaking  out ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  some  victory  which  the 
latter  had  ^pained  over  him  in  a  sailing-match, 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  antagonist 
had  treated  him  with  contempt ;  and  went 
so  far,  in  consequence,  notwithstanding 
Shelle/s  known  sentiments  gainst  duelling, 
as  to  proffer  him  a  sort  of  challenge,  at 


1  To  this  hmmwM  of  Polidori,  one  of  the  preceding 
letters  of  Lord  ByroB  allodes. 

«  The  Conair. 

>  Hit  qrstem  of  diet  here  was  regulated  by  an  absti- 
nence ahnoet  Incredible.  A  thin  slice  of  bread,  with  tea, 
at  brrakfast— a  light,  vegetable  dtaner,  with  a  bottle  or 
two  of  Selaer  water,  tinged  with  rin  do  Grave,  and  in 
the  evening  a  cup  of  green  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar, 
fonnBd  the  whole  of  his  sustenance.    The  pangs  of  hunger 
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which  Shelley,  as  might  be  expected,  only 
laughed.  Lord  Byron,  however,  fearing  that 
the  vivacious  physician  might  still  further 
take  advantage  of  this  peculiarity  of  his 
friend,  said  to  him,  "  Recollect,  that  though 
Shelley  has  some  scruples  about  duelling,  / 
have  none  ;  and  shall  be,  at  all  times,  r^dy 
to  take  his  place. " 

At  Diodati,  his  life  was  passed  in  the  same 
regular  round  of  habits  and  occupations  into 
which,  when  left  to  himself,  he  always 
naturally  fell ;  a  late  breakfast,  then  a  visit 
to  the  Shelleys*  cottage  and  an  excursion  on 
the  Lake;  —  at  five,  dinner*  (when  he 
usually  preferred  being  alone),  and  then,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  an  excursion  again. 
He  and  Sheliey  had  joined  in  purchasing  a 
boat,  for  which  they  gave  twenty-five  loms^ 
— a  small  suling  vessel,  fitted  to  stand  the 
usual  squalls  of  the  climate,  and,  at  that 
time,  the  only  keeled  boat  on  the  Lake. 
When  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their 
excursions  after  dinner,  —  an  occurrence  not 
unfrequent  during  this  very  wet  summer,  — 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage  passed  their 
evenings  at  Diodati;  and,  when  the  rain 
rendered  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  return 
home,  remained  there  to  sleep.  "We 
often,"  savs  one,  who  was  not  the  least 
ornamental  of  the  party,  "sat  up  in  con- 
versation till  the  morning  light.  There  was 
never  any  lack  of  subjects,  and,  grave  or  gay, 
we  were  always  interested." 

During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,  having 
amused  themselves  with  reading  German 
ghost-stories,  they  agreed,  at  last,  to  write 
someUiins  in  imitation  of  them.  "  You  and 
I,"  said  Lord  Bjrron  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  "  will 
publish  ours  together."  He  then  began  his 
tale  of  the  Ysftnpire ;  and,  having  the  whole 
arran^  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a 
sketch  of  the  story*  one  evening, — but, 
fix>m  the  narrative  being  in  prose,  made  but 
little  progress  in  filling  up  his  outline.  The 
most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their 
story-telling  compact,  was  Mrs.  Shelley's 
wild  and  powerful  romance  of  Frankenstem, 
—  one  of  those  oricinal  conceptions  that 
take  hold  of  the  public  mind  at  once,  and 
for  ever. 


he  appeased  bj  privatelf  chewing  tobacco  and  smoking 
dgars. 

4  From  his  remembrance  of  this  sketch,  Polidori  after- 
wards Tamped  up  his  strange  novel  of  the  Vampire, 
which,  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  Lord  Byron's, 
wss  recdred  with  luch  enthusiasm  in  France.  It  would, 
indeed,  not  a  little  deduct  from  our -value  of  foreign  flune, 
if,  what  some  French  writers  have  asserted  be  true,  that 
the  appearance  of  this  extravagant  novel  among  our 
neighbours  first  attracted  their  attention  to  the  genius  of 
Byron. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  Jone,  as  we  have 
seen  in  one  of  the  preceding  letters,  Lord 
Byron,  accompanied  by  his  fiiend  Shelley, 
made  a  tour  in  his  boat  round  the  Lake,  and 
visited,  "with  the  Heloise  before  him,"  all 
those  scenes  around  Meillerie  and  Clarens, 
which  have  become  consecrated  for  ever  bv 
ideal  passion,  and  by  that  power  which 
Genius  alone  possesses,  of  giving  such  life  to 
its  dreams  as  to  make  them  seem  realities. 
In  the  squall  off  Meillerie,  which  he  mentions, 
their  danger  was  considerable.  ^  In  the 
expectation,  every  moment,  of  being  obliged 
to  swim  for  his  lue.  Lord  Bjrron  had  already 
thrown  off  his  coat,  and,  as  Shelley  was  no 
swimmer,  insisted  upon  endeavouring,  by 
some  means,  to  save  nim.  This  offer,  now- 
ever,  Shelley  positively  refused ;  and  seating 
himself  quietly  upon  a  locker,  and  grasping 
the  rings  at  each  end  firmly  in  his  hands, 
declared  his  determination  to  go  down  in 
that  position,  without  a  stru^le.^ 

Subjoined  to  that  interesting  little  work, 
the  "  Six  Weeks*  Tour,"  there  is  a  letter  by 
Shelle;^  himself,  giving  an  account  of  this 
exclusion  round  me  I^e,  and  written  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  such  scenes  should  inspire. 
In  describing  a  beautiful  child  they  saw  at 
the  village  of  Nemi,  he  says, "  My  com- 
panion gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  which 
ne  took  without  speaking,  with  a  sweet 
smile  of  easy  thankfulness,  and  then  with  an 
unembarrassed  air  turned  to  his  play.** 
There  were,  indeed,  few  things  Lord  Byron 
more  delighted  in  than  to  watch  beautiful 
children  at  play ;  — "  many  a  lovely  Swiss 
child  (savs  a  i>er8on  who  saw  him  daily  at 
this  time)  received  crowns  fix>m  him  as  the 
reward  of  their  grace  and  sweetness." 

Speaking  of  their  lodgings  at  Nemi,  which 
were  gloomy  and  dirty,  Mr.  Shelley  says, 
"  On  returning  to  our  inn,  we  found  that  the 
servant  had  arranged  our  rooms,  and  de- 
prived them  of  the  greater  portion  of  their 


1  "  The  wind  (mjs  Lord  Bjrron't  fellow«voyager)  gra- 
dually increased  in  Tiolence  until  it  blew  tremendouily ; 
and,  at  It  came  from  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  Lake, 
produced  waves  of  a  fHghtAil  height,  and  covered  the 
whole  surface  with  a  chaos  of  foam.  One  of  our  boat- 
men, who  was  a  dreadfully  stupid  fellow,  persisted  in 
holding  the  sail  at  a  time  when  the  boat  was  on  the  point 
of  being  driven  under  water  by  the  hurricane.  On  dis- 
covering this  error,  he  let  it  entirely  go,  and  the  boat  for 
a  moment  refiised  to  obey  the  hdm ;  in  addition,  the 
rudder  was  so  broken  as  to  render  the  management  of  it 
very  diiBcult ;  one  wave  fell  in,  and  then  another.*' 

*  *'  I  felt,  In  this  near  prospect  of  death  (says  Mr. 
Shelley),  a  mixture  of  sensations,  among  which  terror 
entered,  though  but  subordinatdy.  Hy  feelings  would 
have  been  less  painAiI  had  I  been  alone ;  but  I  knew  that 
my  companion  would  have  attempted  to  save  me,  and  I 
was  overcome  with  humiliation,  when  I  thought  that 


o 


former  disconsolate  appearance.  They  re- 
minded my  companion  of  Greece :  —  it  was 
five  years,  he  said,  since  he  had  slept  m  such 
beds." 

Luckily  for  Shelley's  full  e^jovment  of 
these  scenes,  he  had  never  before  happened 
to  read  the  Heloise ;  and  though  his  com- 
panion had  long  been  familiar  with  that 
romance,  the  si^t  of  the  r^on  itself,  the 
"  birth-place  of  deep  Love^,"  every  spot  of 
which  seemed  instinct  with  the  passion  of 
the  story,  gave  to  the  whole  a  fresh  and 
actual  existence  in  his  mind.  Both  were 
under  the  spell  of  the  Genius  of  the  place, 
—  both  full  of  emotion  ;  and  as  they  walked 
silently  through  the  vineyards  that  were 
once  the  "  bos(]uet  de  Julie,"  Lord  B^n 
suddenly  exclaimed,  **  Thank  Gk>d,  Pohdori 
is  not  here." 

That  the  glowing  stanzas  suggested  to 
him  by  this  scene  were  written  upon  the 
spot  itself  api>ears  almost  certain,  from  the 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray  on  his  way 
back  to  Diodati,  in  which  he  announces  the 
third  canto  as  complete,  and  consisting  of 
1 17  stanzas.  At  Ouchv,  near  Lausanne,  — 
the  place  from  which  that  letter  is  dated — 
he  and  his  fiiend  were  detained  two  days,  in 
a  small  inn,  by  the  weather:  and  it  was 
there,  in  that  short  interval,  that  he  wrote 
his  **  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  adding  one  more 
deathless  association  to  the  uready  im- 
mortalised localities  of  the  Lake. 

On  his  return  fi^om  this  excursion   to 
Diodati,  an  occasion  was  afforded  for  the 
gratification  of  his  jesting  propensities,  by 
the  avowal  of  the  young  physician  that — 
he  had  fallen  in  love.    On  the  evening  of 
this  tender  confession  they  both  appeared 
at   Shelley's  cottage — Lord  Byron,  m  the  : 
highest  and  most  boyish  spirits,  rubbing  his  i 
hands  as  he  walked  about  the  room,  and  in  ^ . 
that  utter    incapacity  of  retention  which  ,! 
was    one    of  his    foibles,   makuig  jesting  j 

ji 

his  life  might  have  been  risked  to  preserve  mine.  When  | 
we  arrived  at  St.  Gingoux,  the  inhabitants,  who  stood  on  i 
the  shore,  unaccustomed  to  see  a  vessel  as  frail  as  oars.  I 
and  fearing  to  venture  at  all  on  such  a  sea,  exchanged  I , 
looks  of  wonder  and  congratulation  with  our  boatmen,  , 
who,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  well  pleased  to  set  foot  on  | 
shore.'* 

s  ['*  Clarens !  sweet  Clarens  !  birth-place  of  deq>  Love, 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colour  caught. 
And  sunset  into  rose-hues  tees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sougbt 
In  them  a  reAige  tnm  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos,  thra 
mocks.'*  Ckfide  Harold,  c,Z.  it.  9d.} 
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aDusions  to  the  secret  he  had  just  heard. 
The  brow  of  the  Doctor  darkened  as  this 
pleasantly  went  on,  and,  at  last,  he  angrily 
accused  Lord  Byron  of  hardness  of  heart. 
*^  I  nerer  *  said  he,  **  met  with  a  person  so 
onfeelinff."  This  sall^,  though  the  poet 
had  evidently  brought  it  upon  himself,  annoy- 
ed hun  most  de«>ly.  "  Call  me  cold-hearted 
—  me  insensible  f "  he  exclaimed,  with  mani- 
fest emotion — '*as  well  might  you  say  that 
^ass  is  not  brittle,  which  has  been  cast 
down  a  precipice,  and  lies  dashed  to  pieces 
at  the  foot!" 

In  the  month  of  July  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Copet,  and  was  received  by  the  distinguished 
hostess  with  a  cordiality  the  more  sensibly 
felt  by  him  as,  from  his  personal  unpo- 
pularity at  this  time,  he  had  nardW  ventured 
to  count  upon  it.^  In  her  usual  mmk  style, 
she  took  lum  to  task  upon  hb  matrimonial 
conduct — but  in  a  way  that  won  upon  his 
mind,  and  disposed  him  to  yield  to  her  sug- 
gestions. He  must  endeavour,  she  told  him, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife, 
and  must  submit  to  contend  no  longer  with 
the  (pinion  of  the  world.  In  vain  did  he 
quote  her  own  motto  to  Delphine,  "  Un 
nonune  pent  braver,  une  femme  doit  se  suc- 
comber  aux  opinions  du  monde ;" — her  re- 
ply was,  that  all  this  might  be  very  well  to 
say,  but  that,  in  real  life,  the  duty  and  neces- 
sity of  yielding  belonged  also  to  the  man. 
Her  eloquence,  in  short,  so  far  succeeded, 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  England,  declaring  himself  still 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  Lady  Byron,  — 
a  concession  not  a  little  startlinj^  to  those 
who  had  so  often,  lately,  heard  hmi  declare 
that,  "  having  done  aU  in  his  power  to  per- 
suade Lady  Byron  to  return,  and  with  this 
view  put  off  as  long  as  he  could  signing  the 
deed  of  separation,  that  step  being  once 
taken,  they  were  now  divided  for  ever." 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  brief  negotia- 
tion that  ensued  upon  Madame  de  StaeVs 
suggestion,  I  have  no  very  accurate  remem- 
brance ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
&ilare,  after  the  violence  he  had  done  his 
own  pride  in  the  overture,  was  what  first 
infused  any  mixture  of  resentment  or  bitter- 
ness into  the  feelines  hitherto  entertained  by 
him  throughout  Uiese  painful  differences. 
He  had,  indeed,  since  his  arrival  in  Geneva, 
invariably  spoken  of  his  lady  with  kindness 
and  regret,  imputing  the    course  she  had 

*  In  tht  aocoont  of  Uils  vliit  to  CopeC  in  hit  Memo- 
nmda,  be  spoke  in  high  tt^tnt  of  tiie  daughter  of  hit 
hostetf.  the  present  I^^chett  de  BrogUe ;  and  in  noticing 
how  nach  the  appeared  to  be  attached  to  her  husband* 
remarked  that  **  nothing  was  more  pleating  than  to  see 
the  derelopement  of  the  domettic  affections  hi  a  Tery 


taken,  in  leaving  him,  not  to  herself  but  others, 
and  assigning  whatever  little  share  of  blame 
he  would  allow  her  to  bear  in  the  transaction 
to  the  simple  and,  doubtless,  true  cause — 
her  not  at  all  understanding  him.  "  I  have  no 
doubt,"  he  would  sometimes  say,  "  that  ^e 
really  did  believe  me  to  be  mad.** 

Another  resolution  cpnnected  with  his 
matrimonial  afiairs,  in  which  he  oflen,  at 
this  time,  professed  his  fixed  intention  to  per- 
severe, was  that  of  never  aUowin^  him- 
self to  touch  any  part  of  his  wife's  fortune. 
Such  a  sacrifice,  there  is  no  doubt,  would 
have  been,  in  his  situation,  delicate  and 
manly  ;  but  though  the  natural  bent  of  his 
disposition  led  him  to  make  the  resolution, 
he  wanted, — what  few,  perhaps,  could  have 
attained, — the  fortitude  to  keep  it. 

The  effects  of  the  late  struggle  on  his 
mind,  in  stirring  up  all  its  resources  and 
energies,  was  visible  in  the  great  activity  of 
his  genius  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
and  the  rich  vanety,  both  in  character  and 
colouring,  of  the  works  with  which  it  teemed. 
Besides  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  he  produced 
also  his  two  poems,  "  Darkness"  and  "  The 
Dream,"  the  latter  of  which  cost  him  many 
a  tear  in  writinff, — bong,  indeed,  the  most 
mournful,  as  well  as  picturesque,  "  story  of  a 
wandering  life"  that  ever  came  from  the  pen 
and  heart  of  man.  Those  verses,  too,  en- 
titled "The  Incantation,"  which  he  intro- 
duced afterwards,  without  any  connection 
with  the  subject,  into  Manfred,  were  sJso 
(at  least,  the  less  bitter  portion  of  them) 
the  production  of  this  penod  ;  and  as  they 
were  written  soon  after  the  last  fiiiitless  at- 
tempt at  reconciliation,  it  is  needless  to  say 
who  was  in  his  thoughts  while  he  penneu 
some  of  the  opening  stanzas. 

*'  Though  thy  slumber  must  be  deep. 
Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep  ; 
There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish ; 
By  a  power  to  thee  unknown. 
Thou  canst  uerer  be  alone ; 
Thou  art  wr^>t  at  with  a  shroud. 
Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  cloud ; 
And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  sphrit  of  this  spell. 

**  Though  thou  see'st  me  not  past  by. 
Thou  Shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye. 
At  a  thing  that,  though  unteen, 
Mutt  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 


young  woman.**  Of  Madame  de  Stael,  in  that  Memoir, 
he  tpoke  thnt : — **  Madame  de  Stael  wat  a  good  woman 
at  heart  and  the  clererett  at  bottom,  but  tpoilt  by  a  with 
to  be  — the  knew  not  what.  In  her  own  houte  the  was 
amiable ;  In  any  other  person's,  you  wished  her  gone 
and  in  her  own  agald.** 
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And  who),  in  that  secret  dread. 
Thou  hast  tum'd  around  thy  head. 
Thou  shalt  marrel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal." 

Besides  the  unfinished  *'Vanipire,*'he began 
also,  at  this  time,  another  romance  in  prose, 
founded  upon  the  story  of  the  Marriage  ofBel- 
ph^or,  and  intended  to  shadow  out  his  own 
matrimonial  fate.  The  wife  of  this  satanic 
personage  he  described  much  in  the  same 
spirit  that  pervades  his  delineation  of  Donna 
Inez  in  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan.  While 
engaged,  however,  in  writing  this  story,  he 
h^rd  from  England  that  Lady  Byron  was 
ill,  and,  his  heart  softening  at  the  intelli- 
gence, he  threw  the  manuscript  into  the  fire. 
So  constantly  were  the  good  and  evil  prin- 
ciples of  his  nature  conflicting  for  mastery 
over  him.» 

The  two  following  Poems,  so  different 
fipom  each  other  in  their  character, — the 
first  prying  with  an  awfiil  scepticism  into 
the  darkness  of  another  world,  and  the  se- 
cond breathing  all  that  is  most  natural  and 
tender  in  the  affections  of  this,  —  were 
also  written  at  this  time,  and  have  never 
before  been  published. 

"  EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

**  Could  I  remount  the  rirer  of  mjr  years 

To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 

I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 

Between  their  outworn  banks  of  wither'd  flowers. 

But  bid  It  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides.    »    «    • 

I    What  is  this  Death  ?~a  quiet  of  the  heart? 

I    The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  Life  is  but  a  vision — what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  al<nie  is  life  to  me, 
And  being  so  —  the  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquUUty,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrances  our  hours  of  rest. 

*'  The  absent  are  the  dead  —  for  they  are  cold. 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,  —  or  if  yet 
The  imforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided— equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea : 
It  may  be  both  —  but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 


*  Upon  the  same  occasion,  indeed,  he  wrote  some  verses 
in  a  spirit  not  quite  so  genercHis,  of  which  a  fiew  of  the 
opening  lines  is  all  I  shall  give :  — 

**  And  thou  wert  sad— yet  I  was  not  with  thee ! 
And  thou  wert  sick— and  yet  I  was  not  near. 
Metbought  that  Joy  and  Health  alone  could  be 
Where  1  was  not,  and  pain  and  sorrow  here. 
And  is  it  thus  ?  —  it  is  as  I  foretold. 
And  shall  be  more  so :  —  **  &c.  &c. 

[See  ITiM-Av,  p.  472.] 
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**  The  under-earth  inhabitants  —  are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 
Or  do  they  In  their  silent  ddes  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicaUve  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being  ?— darkened  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ?  —  Oh  Earth ! 
Where  are  the  past  ?— and  wherefore  had  they  birth? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors— and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  In  the  grave. 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  thkigs  untold. 
And  lathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.**    *  * 

"  TO  AUGUSTA. 

**  My  sister !  my  sweet  sister  I  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tendemeu  to  answer  mine  : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same  — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,— 

A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

**  The  first  were  nothing  —bad  I  still  the  last. 

It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  bast. 

And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 

Recalling,  as  it  lies  bejrond  redress  ; 

Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  '  Ikte  of  jrore,— 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

**  If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  1  sed^  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

**  Mine  were  my  (Sralts,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  sfaice  the  day 
That  gave  me  being  gave  me  that  which  marr*d 
The  gift, —a  fote,  or  will  that  walk'd  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive. 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

**  Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  whidi  have  roll'd 

s  **  Admiral  Byron  was  ronarkable  for  never  makhif  a 
voyage  without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailort 
by  the  faceUous  name  of  *  Foul-wcAther  Jack.* 

'*  But,  though  it  were  tempest-loct, 
StiU  his  bark  could  not  be  lost. 

He  returned  safely  fh>m  the  wrack  of  the  Wager  (b 
Anson's  Voyage),  and  subsequenUy  circumnavigated  the 
world,  many  years  after,  as  commander  of  a  similar  a- 
pediUon."    [See  Btboniaha.] 
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Uke  a  wild  baf  of  breakers,  meUs  away : 
SooMthlng—  I  knew  not  what— does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience ;  not  in  Tain, 
Eren  for  Its  own  sake,  do  we  purcliase  pain. 

**  Perhaps  the  workings  of  deBanoe  stir 
Within  me,—  or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur,— 
Perhapa  a  kinder  dhne,  or  purer  air, 
(For  eren  to  this  may  dutnge  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
HaTe  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 

The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

**  I  fee!  almost  at  times  as  I  hare  felt 
In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks. 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Bre  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  eren  at  moments  I  could  think  1  see 

Some  liTing  thing  to  lore  —  but  none  like  thee. 

**  Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 

A  fund  for  contemplation ;  —to  admire 

Is  a  brief  feeUng  of  a  tririal  date ; 

But  soinethlng  wortliier  do  such  scenes  inspire: 

Here  to  be  lonely  Is  not  desolate. 

For  much  I  Tiew  which  I  oonid  most  desire. 

And,  abore  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
LoreUer,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

**  Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  I  —but  I  grow 

The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 

The  solitude  which  I  hare  raunted  so 

Has  lost  ito  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
'  There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ;  — 

I  am  not  of  the  plalutire  mood,  and  yet 

I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 
And  the  tide  rlahig  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

**  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Lenum's  is  feir ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearw  shore: 
Sad  haroc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  tkou  can  fede  these  eyes  before; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  lored,  they  are 

Besign'd  for  erer,  or  dirided  for. 

**  The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 

Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 

It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 

To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 

To  see  her  gentle  foo»  without  a  mask. 

And  never  gaae  on  it  with  ^>athy. 

Slie  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister —till  I  look  agahi  on  thee. 

**  I  can  ndace  all  feelings  but  this  one ; 
And  that  I  would  not ;  — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
Tlie  earliest— even  the  only  paths  for  me— 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept : 

/bad  not  sulfer'd,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

*  The  lake  of  Newstead  Abbey.    [Thus  described  in 
Don  Juan  :— 
**  B^ore  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  flreshly  fed 
By  a  river,  wliich  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
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'*  With  fklse  Ambition  what  bad  I  to  do  ? 

Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ; 

And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 

And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make— a  name. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 

Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 

But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

*'  And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
_  From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 

I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 

Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 

My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 

Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 

Of  life  which  might  have  fill'd  a  century. 
Before  its  fourth  la  tfane  had  pass'd  me  by. 

'*  And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content  i  and  for  the  past  Ifeel 
Not  thankless,—  for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther.  —  Nor  shall  I  conceal 
^That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

"  For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  mysdf  secure,  as  thou  in  mine : 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  ^Murt, 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  Cut, 

The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last  1  *' 

In  the  month  of  August,  Mr.  M.  G. 
Lewis  arrived  to  pass  some  time  with 
him  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  visited  by  Mr. 
Richard  Sharp,  of  whom  he  makes  such 
honourable  mention  in  the  Journal  already 
given,  and  with  whom,  as  I  have  heard  this 
gentleman  say,  it  now  gave  him  evident 
pleasure  to  converse  about  their  common 
niends  in  England.  Among  those  who 
appeared  to  have  left  the  strongest  im- 
pressions of  interest  and  admiration  on  his 
mind  was  (as  easily  will  be  believed  by  all 
who  know  this  distinguished  person)  Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  friends, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  S.  Davies,  he  set 
out,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  former  on  a 
tour  through  the  Bernese  Alps,  —  after  ac^ 
complishing  which  journey,  about  the  be- 
ginmng  of  October  he  took  his  departure, 
accompanied  by  the  same  gentleman,  for 
It^. 

The  first  letter  of  the  following  series  was, 
it  will  be  seen,  written  a  few  days  before  he 
left  Diodati. 


Around :  t)ie  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  breeding  in  their  liquid  bed ; 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fixed  upon  the  flood.'* 

Canto  xiil.  St.  67.] 
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1816. 


L£TTBB  247.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Diodati,  Oct.  5.  1816. 

"  Save  me  a  copy  of  *  Buck's  Richard  IIL* 
republished  by  Longman  ;  but  do  not  send 
out  more  books,  —  I  have  too  many. 

*'  The '  Monody'  is  in  too  many  para^^hs, 
which  makes  it  unintelligible  to  me ;  if  any 
one  else  understands  it  in  the  present  form, 
they  are  wiser :  however,  as  it  cannot  be 
rectified  till  my  return,  and  has  been  already 
published,  even  publish  it  on  in  the  collection 
— it  will  fill  up  the  place  of  the  omitted 
epistle. 

"  Strike  out  *  by  request  of  a  Mend,*  which 
is  sad  trash,  and  must  have  been  done  to 
make  it  ridiculous. 

"  Be  careful  in  the  printing  the  stanzas 
beginning, 

"  •  Though  the  day  of  my  destiny/  Ac. 

which  I  think  well  of  as  a  composition. 

** '  The  Antiauanr  *  is  not  the  best  of  the 
three,  but  mucn  above  all  the  last  twenty 
years,  saving  its  elder  brothers.  Holcroft*8 
Memoirs  are  valuable  as  showing  strength  of 
endurance  in  the  man,  which  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  talent  in  the  world. 

"  And  so  you  have  been  publishing 
'  Margaret  of  Anjou '  and  an  Assyrian  tale, 
and  refusing  W.  W.'s  Waterloo  *,  and  the 
*  Hue  and  Cry.'  I  know  not  which  most 
to  admire,  your  rejections  or  acceptances. 
I  believe  that  prose  is,  after  all,  the  most  re- 
putable, for  certes,  if  one  could  foresee 
—  but  I  won't  go  on  —  that  is,  with  this 
sentence ;  but  poetiy  is,  I  fear,  incurable. 
God  help  me  I  if  I  proceed  in  this  scribbling, 
I  shall  have  frittered  away  my  mind  before 
I  am  thirty ;  but  it  is  at  times  a  real  relief 
to  me.    For  the  present — good  evening." 

Lrrm  348.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Martigny,  October  9.  I8I6. 

"  Thus  far  on  my  way  to  Italy.  We  have 
just  passed  the  '  FIsse-Vache '  (one  of  the 
finest  torrents  in  Switzerland)  in  time  to 
view  the  iris  which  the  sun  mngs  along  it 
before  noon. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  twice  lately. 
Mr.Davies,  I  hear,  is  arrived.  He  brings 
the  original  MS.  which  you  wished  to  see. 
Recollect  that  the  printing  is  to  be  fix>m 
that  which  Mr.  Shelley  brought ;  and  recol- 
lect, also,  that  the  concludmg  stantas  of 
Childe  Harold  (those  to  my  daughter)  which 
I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  to 
publish  or  not  when  they  wecejirtt  written 

*  ["  Waterloo,  and  other  Poems,  by  J.  Wedderbume 
Webster,  Esq."    See  Quarterly  Rerler,  toI.  xr.  p.  »45.] 


(as  you  will  see  marked  on  the  maran  of 
the  first  copy),  I  had  (and  have)  foiuY  de- 
termined to  publish  with  the  rest  of  the 
canto,  as  in  the  copy  which  you  received 
by  Mr.  SheUey,  before  I  sent  it  to  England. 
**  Our  weatner  is  very  fine,  which  is  more 
than  the  summer  has  been.  —  At  Milan  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  firom  you.  Address 
either  to  Milan,  potte  rettanie,  or  by  way  of  ] 
Geneva,  to  the  care  of  Monsr.  Hentsch, 
Banquier.  I  write  these  few  lines  in  case 
my  other  letter  should  not  reach  you :  I 
trust  one  of  them  will. 

"  P.  S. — My  best  respects  and  regards  to  , 
Mr.  Giffbrd.  Will  you  tell  him  it  may  per-  : 
haps  be  as  well  to  put  a  short  note  to  that 
part  relating  to  Clarens,  merely  to  say,  that 
of  course  the  description  does  not  refer  to 
that  particular  spot  so  much  as  to  the  com- 
mand of  scenery  round  it  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  necessary,  and  leave  it  to  Mr.  G*s 
choice,  as  my  editor, — if  he  will  allow  me 
to  call  him  so  at  this  distance." 

Lettkr  249.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  MOan.  October  15.  1816. 

"  I  hear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  arrived  in 
England,  —  but  that  of  some  letters,  &c 
committed  to  his  care  by  Mr.  H.,  only  half 
have  been  delivered.  This  intelligence 
naturally  makes  me  feel  a  little  anxious  for 
mine,  and  amongst  them  for  the  MS.,  which 
I  wished  to  have  compared  with  the  one 
sent  by  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shelley. 
I  tnist  that  it  has  arrived  safely, — and  in- 
deed not  less  so,  that  some  little  crystals, 
&c.,  from  Mont  Blanc,  for  my  daughter  and 
my  nieces,  have  reached  their  address. 
Pray  have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  fi'om 
Mr.Davies  that  no  accident  (by  custom- 
house or  loss)  has  be&llen  them,  and 
satisfy  me  on  this  point  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

"  If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  told  me  that 
Mr.  Gifibrd  had  kindly  undertaken  to  correct 
the  press  (at  my  request)  during  my  ab- 
sence—  at  least  I  hope  so.  It  wul  add  to 
my  many  obligations  to  that  gentleman. 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  on  my  way  here,  a  short 
note,  dated  Mardgny.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
myself  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  by  the 
Simplon  and  Laco  Maggiore  route.  Of 
course  we  visited  the  Borromean  Islands, 
which  are  fine,  but  too  artificial.  The 
Simplon  is  magnificent  in  its  nature  and  its 
art, — both  God  and  man  have  done  won- 
ders,— to  say  nothing  of  the  devil,  who 
must  certainly  have  had  a  hand  (or  a  hoof) 
m  some  of  the  rocks  and  ravines  through 
and  over  which  the  works  are  carried. 
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"  Milan  is  striking  —  the  cathedral  su-* 
perb.  The  city  altogether  reminds  roe  of 
Seville,  but  a  little  inferior.  We  had 
heard  divers  bruits,  and  took  precautions 
on  the  road,  near  the  frontier,  against 
some  '  many  worthy  fellows  (r.  e,  felons) 
that  were  out,'  and  had  ransacked  some 
preceding  travellers,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
near  Sesto,  —  or  Cesto,  I  forget  which, — 
of  cash  and  raiment,  besides  putting  them 
in  bodily  fear,  and  lodging  about  twenty 
shigs  in  the  retreating  part  of  a  courier 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hope.  JBut  we  were  not 
molested,  and  I  do  not  think  in  anv  danger, 

—  except  of  making  mistakes  in  the  way  of 
cocking  and  priming  whenever  we  saw  an 
old  house,  or  an  ill-looking  thicket,  and  now 
and  then  suspecting  the  '  true  men,'  who 
have  very  mucn  the  appearance  of  the  thieves 
of  other  countries.  What  the  thieves  may 
look  like,  I  know  not,  nor  desire  to  know ; 
for  it  seems  they  come  upon  you  in  bodies 
of  thirty  ('  in  buckram  and  Kendal  green  *) 
at  a  time,  so  that  voyagers  have  no  great 
chance.  It  is  something  like  poor  dear 
Turkey  in  that  respect,  but  not  so  good,  for 
there  you  can  have  as  great  a  body  of 
rogues  to  match  the  regular  banditti ;  but 
here  the  gens  d'armes  are  said  to  be  no 
great  things  ;  and  as  for  one's  own  people, 
one  can't  carry  them  about  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  with  a  gun  on  each  shoulder. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Ambrosian  library 

—  it  is  a  fine  collection  —  full  of  MS 8. 
edited  and  unedited.  I  enclose  you  a  list 
of  the  former  recently  published  :  these  are 
matters  for  your  literati.  For  me,  in  my 
simple  way,  I  have  been  roost  delighted 
with  a  correspondence  of  letters,  all  original 
and  amatory,  between  Lucretia  Borgia  and 
Cardinal  Bembo,  preserved  there.  X  have 
pored  over  them  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  the 
prettiest  and  fairest  imaginable  —  I  never 
saw  fairer  —  and  shall  go  repeatedly  to  read 
the  epistles  over  and  over ;  and  if  I  can 
obtain  some  of  the  hair  by  fair  means,  I 
shall  try.  I  have  alreadj^  persuaded  the 
librarian  to  promise  me  copies  of  the  letters, 
and  I  hope  lie  will  not  disappoint  me.  They 
are  short,  but  very  simple,  sweet,  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  there  are  some  copies  of  verses  in 
Spsmish  also  by  her  ;  the  tress  of  her  hair 
is  long,  and,  as  I  said  before,  beautiful. 
The  Brera  gallery  of  paintings  has  some  fine 
picttves,  but  nothing  of  a  collection.  Of 
painting  I  know  nothing;  but  I  like  a 
Guercino  —  a  picture  of  Abraham  putting 
away  Hagar  and  Ishmael  —  which  seems  to 
me  natiutil  and  goodly.  The  Flemish  school, 
such  as  I  saw  it  in  Flanders,  I  utterly  de- 
tested, despised,  and  abhorred ;  it  might  be 
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punting,  but  it  was  not  nature  ;  the  Italian 
18  pleasing,  and  their  ideal  very  noble. 

"  The  Italians  I  have  encountered  here 
are  very  intelligent  and  agreeable.  In  a  few 
days  I  am  to  meet  Monti.  By  the  way,  I 
have  just  heard  an  anecdote  of  Beccaria, 
who  published  such  admirable  things  against 
the  punishment  of  death.  As  soon  as  his 
book  was  out,  his  servant  (having  read  it,  T 
presume)  stole  his  watch  ;  and  his  roaster, 
while  correcting  the  proofs  of  a  second 
edition,  did  all  he  could  to  have  him  hanged 
by  way  of  advertisement. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  the  triumphal  arch 
begun  by  Napoleon,  a9  a  gate  to  this  city. 
It  is  unfinisned,  but  the  part  completed 
worthy  of  another  age  and  the  same  countr)\ 
The  society  here  is  very  oddly  carried  on, — 
at  the  theatre,  and  the  theatre  only, — 
which  answers  to  our  opera.  People  meet 
there  as  at  a  rout,  but  in  very  small  circles. 
From  Milan  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  If  you 
write,  write  to  Geneva,  as  before  —  tlie 
letter  will  be  forwarded.         "  Vours  ever." 

Lbttbr  250.       TO  MR.  3IURUAY. 

**  Milan,  November  1. 1816. 

"  I  have  recently  written  to  you  rather 
frequently,  but  without  any  late  answer.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  myself  set  out  for  Venice  in 
a  few  days  ;  but  you  had  better  still  address 
to  me  at  Mo  Hentsch's,  Banquier,  Geneva  ; 
he  will  forward  your  letters. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  to 
you  some  time  ago,  that  I  had  parted  with 
the  Dr.  Polidori  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my 
leaving  Diodati.  I  know  no  great  harm  of 
him  ;  but  he  had  an  alacrity  of  getting  into 
scrapes,  and  was  too  young  and  heedless  ; 
and  having  enough  to  attend  to  in  my  own 
concerns,  and  without  time  to  become  his 
tutor,  I  thought  it  much  better  to  give  him 
his  cong^.  fie  arrived  at  Milan  some  weeks 
before  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  mvsclf.  About  a 
week  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  at  the 
theatre  with  an  Austrian  officer,  in  which 
h6  was  exceedingly  in  the  wrong,  he  has 
contrived  to  get  sent  out  of  the  territory, 
and  is  gone  to  Florence.  I  was  not  present, 
the  pit  having  been  the  scene  of  altercation ; 
but  on  being  sent  for  from  the  Cavalier 
Brene's  box,  where  I  was  quietly  staring  at 
the  ballet,  I  found  the  man  of  medicine 
begirt  with  grenadiers,  arrested  by  the  guard, 
conveyed  into  the  guard-room,  where  there 
was  much  swearing  in  several  languages. 
They  were  going  to  keep  him  there  for  the 
night ;  but  on  my  giving  my  name,  and  answer- 
ing for  his  appantion  next  morning,  he  was 
permitted  egress.  Kext  day  he  had  an 
order  ftom  the  government  to  be  gone  in 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  accordingly  gone  he 
is,  some  days  ago.  We  did  what  we  could 
for  him,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  indeed  he 
brought  it  upon  himself,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  for  I  was  not  present  at  the  squabble 
itself.  I  believe  this  is  the  real  state  of  his 
case  ;  and  I  tell  it  you  because  I  believe 
things  sometimes  reach  you  in  England  in  a 
&Ise  or  exaggerated  form.  We  found  Milan 
very  polite  and  hospitable',  and  have  the 
same  hopes  of  Verona  and  Venice.  I  have 
filled  my  paper.  "  Ever  yours,  &c,** 


LittsrS 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*•  Verona,  November  6. 1816. 
"  My  dear  Moore, 

"  Your  letter,  written  before  my  de- 
parture firom  England,  and  addressed  to  me 
in  London,  only  reached  me  recently.  Since 
that  period,  I  have  been  over  a  portion  of 
that  part  of  Europe  which  I  had  not  al- 
ready seen.  About  a  month  since,  I  crossed 
the  Alps  firom  Switzerland  to  Milan,  which 
I  lefb  a  few  days  ago,  and  am  thus  far  on 
my  way  to  Venice,  where  I  shall  probably 
wmter.  Yesterday  I  was  on  the  shores  of 
the  Benacus,  with  his  Jluctibtu  et  frcimtu, 
Catidlus's  Sirmium  has  still  its  name  and 
site,  and  is  remembered  for  his  sake :  but 
the  very  heavy  autumnal  rains  and  mists 
prevented  our  quittinff  our  route,  (that  is, 
Hobhouse  and  myself,  who  are  at  present 
voyaging  together,)  as  it  was  better  not  to 
see  it  at  all  than  to  ^  great  disadvantage. 

*'  I  found  on  the  Benacus  the  same  tra- 
dition of  a  city,  still  visible  in  calm  weather 
below  the  waters,    which    you  have  pre- 


»  With  Milan,  however,  or  lU  society,  the  noble  tra- 
veller was  i»x  (h)m  being  pleased ;  and  in  bis  Memoranda, 
I  recollect,  he  described  his  stay  there  to  be  **  like  a  ship 
under  quarantine."  Among  other  persons  whom  he  met 
in  the  society  of  that  place  was  M.  Beyltf,  the  ingenious 
author  of  "X*Hbtoire  de  la  Pelnture  en  Italie,"  who 
thus  describes  the  impression  their  first  interview  left 
upon  him :  — 

'*  Ce  fut  pendant  I'antomne  de  1816,  que  je  le  rencontrai 
au  th^re  de  U  Scaia^  k  Milan,  dans  la  loge  de  M.  Louis 
de  Breme.  Je  fus  lhq>p€  des  yeux  de  Lord  Byron  au 
moment  oH  11  (coutait  un  sestetto  d'un  op£ra  de  Mayer 
hititule  Eloia,  Je  n'ai  vu  de  ma  vie,  rien  de  plus  beau 
ni  de  plus  expressif.  Encore  aujourd'hui,  si  je  vi^ns  & 
penser  i  Texpression  qu'un  grand  peintre  devralt 
donner  au  g^nie,  cette  t6te  sublime  reparalt  tout-i-coup 
devantmol.  J*eus  un  instant  d'enthousiasme,  et  oub- 
liant  la  Juste  repugnance  que  tout  horome  un  pen  fler 
doit  avoir  i  se  (kire  presenter  &  un  pair  d*  Angleterre,  Je 
prial  M.  de  Brfeme  de  m'introduire  i  Lord  Byron,  Je  me 
trouvai  le  lendemain  k  diner  chez  M.  de  Brtoie,  avec  lui, 
et  le  c^ldbre  Monti,  I'immortel  auteur  de  la  SatvfgKana. 
On  parla  poMe,  on  en  vint  i  demander  quels  6talent  les 
dooze  plus  beaux  vers  falts  depnis  un  sldde.  en  Fran^ais, 


& 


served  of  Lough  Neag^  *  When  the  clear, 
cold  eve*s  declining.'^  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  authorised  by  records ;  but  they  tell 
you  such  a  story,  and  say  that  the  city  was 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  We  moved 
to-day  over  the  fipontier  to  Verona,  by  a 
road  suspected  of  thieves,  —  *  the  wise  con- 
i«3^  it  cful,'  —  but  without  molestation.  I 
shall  remain  here  a  da;^  or  two  to  gape  at  the 
usual  marvels, — ampmtheatre,  pidntmgs,  and 
all  that^ifiae^ax  oftiR|vel, — though  Ct^ullus, 
Claudian/Mfl^halcsp^re  have  done  more 
for  Verona  than  it  ever  did  for  itself.  They 
still  pretend  to  show,  I  believe,  the '  tomb  of 
all  the  Capulets'  —  we  shall  see. 

"  Among  many  things  at  Milan,  one 
pleased  me  particularly,  viz.  the  corres- 
pondence (in  the  prettiest  love-letters  in  the 
world)  of  Lucretia  Borgia  with  Cardinal 
Bembo,  (who,  vou  uty^  made  a  very  good 
cardind,)  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  some 
Spanish  verses  of  hers,  —  the  lock  very  &ir 
and  beautiful.  I  took  one  single  hair  of  it 
as  a  relic,  and  wished  sorely  to  get  a  copy  of 
one  or  two  of  the  letters ;  but  it  is  pro- 
hibited :  ihat  I  don't  mind ;  but  it  was 
impracticable ;  and  so  I  only  got  some  of 
them  by  heart.  They  are  kept  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  which  I  oflen  visited  to 
look  them  over  —  to  the  scandal  of  the 
librarian,  who  wanted  to  enlighten  me  with 
sundry  valuable  MSS.,  dassi^,  philosophi- 
cal, and  pious.  But  I  stick  to  the  P(4>e's 
daughter,  and  wish  myself  a  cardinal. 

**  I  have  seen  the  finest  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  lakes ;  for  the  beauties  of  which, 
I  refer  you  to  the  Gtude-book.      The  north 


en  Italien,  en  Anglab.  Les  Itallens  pr^sens  s*aocord^ 
rent  k  d^gner  les  douze  premiers  vers  de  la  Matcke- 
rmdana  de  Monti,  comme  ce  que  Ton  avait  fait  de  plus 
beau  dans  leur  langue,  depuis  centans.  Jlbntfvoalat 
bien  nous  les  r^ter.  Je  regardai  Lord  Byroo,  U  ftit 
ravi.  La  nuance  de  hauteur,  ou  plut6t  I'air  d'un  bonimt 
qui  se  trouve  tnoir  k  repouuer  une  imporHmitit  qui  d^ 
parait  un  peu  sa  belle  figure,  disparut  tout-i-ooop  pour 
taXre  k  Texpresdon  du  bonheur.  Le  premier  chant  de  la 
Masckeroniafut,  que  Monti  r^dta  presque  ea  oitier, 
vaincu  par  les  acclamations  des  auditeurs,  causa  la  plus 
vive  sensation  k  I'auteur  ,de  Childe  Harold.  Je  n*oal>- 
lierai  Jamais  I'expression  divine  de  ses  traits ;  c'^tait  Tair 
serein  de  la  puissance  et  du  g6nie,  et  sulvant  mol.  Lord 
Byron  n'avait,  en  ce  moment,  aucune  affectation  k  se 
procher."  [Besides  the  **  History  of  Painthig  **  under  his 
own  name,  M.  Beyle  has  published,  under  the  psetidooyme 
of  Count  de  Stendhal,  **  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence, 
in  1817,"  &c.] 
*  C"  On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays. 

When  the  dear  cold  eve's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days. 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining.** 

Irish  Melodies.} 
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of  Italy  is  tolerably  free  from  the  English ; 
but  the  south  swanns  with  them,  I  am  told. 
Madame  de  Stael  I  saw  frequently  at  Copet, 
which  she  renders  remancably  pleasant. 
She  has  been  particularly  kind  to  me.  I 
was  for  some  months  her  neighbour,  in  a 
country-house  called  Diodati,  which  I  had 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  My  plans  are  verv 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
see  me  in  England  m  the  spring.  I  have 
some  business  there.  If  you  write  to 
me,  will  you  address  to  the  care  of  Mons. 
Hentsch,  Banquier,  Geneva,  who  receives 
and  forwards  my  letters.  Remember  me  to 
Rogers,  who  wrote  to  me  lately,  with  a  short 
account  of  your  poem,  which,  I  trust,  is  near 
the  light.     He  q^eaks  of  it  most  highly. 

"My  health  is  very  endurable,  except 
that  I  am  subject  to  casual  giddiness  and 
&intnes8,  which  is  so  like  a  fine  lady,  that  I 
am  rather  ashamed  of  the  disorder.  When  I 
sailed,  I  had  a  physician  with  me,  whom, 
after  some  months  of  patience,  I  found  it 
expedient  to  part  with,  before  I  left  Geneva 
some  time.  On  arriving  at  Milan,  I  found 
this  gentleman  in  very  g^Sod  society,  where 
he  prospered  for  some  weeks :  but,  at  length, 
at  tne  theatre,  he  quarrelled  with  an  Austrian 
officer,  and  was  sent  out  by  the  government 
in  twenty-four  hours.  I  was  not  present  at 
his  squabble ;  but,  on  hearing  that  he  was 
put  under  arrest,  I  went  and  got  hun  out  of 
nis  confinement,  but  could  not  prevent  his 
being  sent  off,  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
deserved,  being  quite  in  the  wrong,  and 
having  begun  a  row  for  row's  sake.  I  had 
preceded  the  Austrian  government  some 
weeks  myself,  in  giving  hmi  Ins  conge  from 
C^eneva.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  very 
^oung  and  hotJieaded,  and  more  likely  to 
mciu'  diseases  than  to  cure  them.  Hobhouse 
and  myself  found  it  useless  to  intercede  for 
him.  This  happened  some  time  before  we 
left  Milan.    He  is  gone  to  Florence. 

At  Milan  I  saw,  and  was  visited  by,  Monti, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  livine  Italian 
poets.  He  seems  near  sixty ;  in  face  he  is 
like  the  late  Cooke  the  actor.  His  frequent 
changes  in  politics  have  made  him  very  un- 
popular as  a  man.  I  saw  many  more  of 
their  literati ;  but  none  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  England,  except  Acerbi.  i  I 
Hired  much  with  the  Italians,  particularly 
with  the  Marquis  of  Breme's  fJEunily,  who  are 
very  able  and  intelligent  men,  especially  the 
Abbate.  There  was  a  famous  improwisatore 
who  held  forth  while  I  was  there.    His 


*  [An  eminent  phyiician,  author  of  leveral  medical 
vorks,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  •<  fiibUotheca  ItaU- 
UM.*'    He  died  at  Milan  in  18270 


fluency  astonished  me  ;  but,  although  I  un- 
derstand Italian,  and  speak  it  (with  more 
readiness  than  accuracy),  I  could  only  carry 
off  a  few  very  common-place  mythological 
images,  and  one  line  about  Artemisia,  and 
another  about  Algiers,  with  sixty  words  of 
an  entire  tragedy  about  Etocles  and  Poly- 
nices.  Some  of  the  Italians  liked  him — 
others  called  his  performance  '  seccatura'  (a 
devilish  good  word,  by  the  way)  and  all 
Milan  was  in  controvers)r  about  him. 

The  state  of  morals  in  these  parts  is  in 
some  sort  lax.  A  mother  and  son  were 
pointed  out  at  the  theatre,  as  being  pro- 
nounced by  the  Milanese  world  to  be  of  the 
Theban  dvnasty  —  but  this  was  all.  The 
narrator  (one  of  the  first  men  in  Milan) 
seemed  to  be  not  sufficiently  scandalised  by 
the  taste  or  the  tie.  All  society  in  Milan 
is  carried  on  at  the  opera :  they  have  private 
boxes,  where  they  play  at  cards,  or  talk,  or 
any  thing  else ;  but  (except  at  the  Cassino) 
there  are  no  open  houses,  or  balls,  &c.  &c. 

**  The  peasant  ^rls  have  all  very  fine  dark 
eyes,  ancl  manv  of  them  are  beautiful.  There 
are  also  two  dead  bodies  in  fine  preservation 

—  one  Saint  Carlo  Boromeo,  at  Milan ;  the 
other  not  a  saint,  but  a  chief,  named  Vis- 
conti,  at  Moiiza — both  of  which  appeared 
very  agreeable.  In  one  of  the  Boromean 
isles  (the  Isola  bella),  there  is  a  large  laurel 

—  the  lai^t  known — on  which  Buona- 
parte, staymg  there  just  before  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  carved  with  his  knife  the  word 
'Battaglia.'  I  saw  the  letters,  now  half 
worn  out  and  partly  erased. 

"  Excuse  this  tedious  letter.  To  be  tire- 
some is  the  privilege  of  old  age  and  ab- 
sence ;  I  avail  myself  of  the  latter,  and  the 
former  I  have  anticipated.  If  I  do  not 
speak  to  you  of  my  own  affiurs,  it  is  not 
from  want  of  confidence,  but  to  spare  you 
and  myself.    My  day  is  over  —  what  then*? 

—  I  have  had  it.  To  be  sure,  I  have  short- 
ened it ;  and  if  I  had  done  as  much  by  this 

;er,  it  would  have  been  as  well.  But 
u  will  forgive  that,  if  not  the  other  faults  of 
"  Yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"B. 

*'  P.S NoTemberr.  1816. 

"  I  have  been  over  Verona.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  wonderful  —  beats  even  Greece. 
Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story  they  seem 
tenacious  to  a  degree,  insisting  on  the  fact 

—  giving  a  date  (1303),  and  showing  a 
torob.^    It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly  de- 


2  C"  Ar^  those  Che  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
And  shall  I  sup  where  JuUet  at  the  masque 
Saw  her  lored  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? ' 
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cayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  in 
it,  in  a  wild  and  desolate  conventiud  garden, 
once  a  cemetery,  now  mined  to  the  very 
graves.  The  situation  struck  me  as  very 
appropriate  to  the  legend,  being  blighted  as 
their  love.  I  have  brought  away  a  few 
pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  to  my  daughter 
and  my  nieces.  Of  the  other  marveb  of 
this  city,  paintings,  antiquities,  &c.,  except- 
ing the  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  princes,  I 
have  no  pretensions  to  judge.  The  Gothic 
monuments  of  the  Scaligers  pleased  me,  but 
'  a  poor  virtuoso  am  V  and  ever  yours.** 


CHAPTER  XXVUL 

1816. 

VENICE.  —  THE  FORNARINA.  —  ARMENIAN 
STUDIES.  —  LETTERS  TO  MOORE  AND  MUR- 
RAY. —  PICTURES  OP  VENETIAN  SOCIETY. 
— ANECDOTES. —  THE  ALDRIZZI.  -^  CA- 
NOVA'S  HELEN.  —  THEATRICALS. CAR- 
NIVAL.—  PREPACE  TO  ARMENIAN  GRAM- 
MAR. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  in  my  account 
of  Lord  Byron's  life  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage, that,  without  leaving  altogether  un- 
noticed (what,  indeed,  was  too  notorious 
to  be  so  evaded)  certain  afl^urs  of  gallantry 
in  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
ensa^,  I  have  thought  it  right,  besides 
remuning  from  such  details  in  my  narrative, 
to  suppress  abo  whatever  passages  in  his 
Journals  and  Letters  might  be  supposed  to 
bear  too  personally  or  particularly  on  the 
same  delicate  topics.  Incomplete  as  the 
strange  history  ot  his  mmd  and  heart  must, 
in  one  of  its  most  interesting  chapters,  be 
left  by  these  omissions,  still  a  deference 
to  that  peculiar  sense  of  decorum  in  this 
coimtry,  which  marks  the  mention  of  such 
frailties  as  hardly  a  less  crime  than  the  com- 
mission of  them,  and,  still  more,  the  regard 
due  to  the  feelings  of  the  living,  who  ought 

**  The  old  palace  of  the  Cappellettl,  wiUi  iU  uncouth 
balcony  and  irregular  windows,  is  still  standing  in  a  lane 
near  the  market-place ;  and  what  Englishman  can  behold 
it  with  indifference  ?  When  we  enter  Verona,  we  forget 
ourseWes,  and  are  almost  inclined  to  say  with  Dante, 

Vieni  4  Teder  Montecchi.  e  Cappellettl.'* 

Rooiis:  Italy.] 

1  C  "  To  this  we  answer,  that  Mr.  Moore  was  not  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  either  reiUng  them  *  altogether,' 
or  exhiblUng  Lord  Byron's  letters  concerning  them 
*  with  but  little  suppression.*    Would  it  not  hare  an- 


©^ 


not  rashly  to  be  mado  to  suffer  for  the 
errors  of  the  dead,  have  combined  to  render 
this  sacrifice,  however  much  it  may  be  re- 
gretted, necessary. 

We  have  now,  however,  shifUd  the  scene 
to  a  r^on  where  less  caution  is  requisite ; 
— where,  firom  the  different  standard  applied 
to  female  morals  in  these  respects,  if  the 
wrong  itself  be  not  lessened  bj  this  demi- 
nution  of  the  consciousness  of  it,  less  scru- 
ple may  be,  at  least,  felt  towards  persons 
so  circumstanced,  and  whatever  delicacy  we 
may  think  right  to  exercise  in  speaking  of 
th^  firailties  must  be  with  reference  ralher 
to  our  views  and  usages  than  thdrs. 

Availing  myself,  with  this  latter  qualifi- 
cation, of  the  greater  latitu(^  thus  allowed 
me,  I  shall  venture  so  far  to  depart  Crom  the 
plan  hitherto  pursued,  as  to  give,  with  but 
little  suppression,  the  noble  poef  s  letters  re^ 
lative  to  nis  Italian  adventures.  To  throw 
a  veil  altogether  over  these  irregularities  of 
his  private  life  would  be  to  afibM — were  it 
even  practicable — but  a  partial  portraiture 
of  his  character  ^ ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  being  himself 
the  historian  of  his  errors  (where  no  injury 
to  others  can  flow  from  the  disclosure) 
would  be  to  deprive  him  of  whatever  soften- 
ing light  can  be  thrown  round  such  trans- 
gressions by  the  vivacity  and  hncy,  ths 
passionate  love  of  beautv,  and  the  strong 
yearning  afler  affection  which  will  be  found 
to  have,  more  or  less,  mingled  with  even  the 
least  refined  of  his  attachments.  Neither  is 
any  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  sanction  or  seduction  of  such  an  ex- 
ample ;  as  they  who  wotdd  dare  to  plead 
the  authority  of  Lord  Byron  for  their  errors 
must  first  be  able  to  trace  them  to  the  same 
palliating  sources, — to  that  sensibility,  whose 
very  excesses  showed  its  strength  and 
depth, — that  strength  of  imagination,  to  the 
very  verge,  perhaps,  of  what  reason  can 
bear  without  giving  way,  —  that  whole  com- 
bination, in  short,  of  grand  but  disturbing 
powers,  which  alone  could  be  allowed  to 
extenuate  such  moral  derangement,  but 
which,  even  in  him  thus  dangerously  gifted, 
were  insufficient  to  excuse  it. 


swered  every  purpose  which  Mr.  Moore  arows,  to  cooku^ 
with  the  brerity  of  sorrow,  that  during  sereral  yean  <tf 
his  prime  in  manhood  and  In  intellect,  this  great  poet*  as 
he  coQceired,  unjustUiably  deserted  by  bis  wife,  and  dra- 
gooned out  of  his  natural  sphere  of  society  by  the  per- 
secutions of  envious  hypocrisy,  rebelled  against  the  «rorki 
and  the  world*s  laws,  and  in  the  fierce  glee  of  desperatioo 
flung  himself  into  as  heartless  a  career  of  sensuality  as  it 
ever  entered  Into  the  head  of  a  CrebUloQ  or  a  Louvet  to 
depict  ?  Would  not  this  hare  satisfied  abundantly  aU 
whose  only  oh|ect  it  was  to  understand  Lord  Byroo*s  his- 
tory ?**—  OmarUHy  Rariew,  IStl.] 
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Haying  premised  these  few  observations, 
I  shall  now  proceed,  with  less  interruption, 
to  lay  lus  correspondence,  during  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  years,  before  the 
reader :  — 


Lettbs  S92. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"  Venice,  November  17. 1816. 
"  I  wrote  to  you  from  Verona  the  other 
day  in  my  progress  hither,  which  letter  I 
hope  you  will  receive.  Some  three  years 
ago,  or  it  may  be  more,  I  recollect  your 
telling  me  that  you  had  received  a  letter 
from  our  friend  Sam,  dated  '  On  board  his 
gondola.'  My  gondola  is,  at  this  present, 
waiting  for  me  on  the  canal ;  but  1  prefer 
writing  to  you  in  the  house,  it  being  autumn 
— and  rather  an  English  autilmn  than  other- 
wise. It  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Ve- 
nice during  the  winter,  probably,  as  it  has 
always  been  (next  to  the  East)  the  greenest 
bland  of  my  imagination.  It  has  not  dis- 
appointed me;  moueh  its  evident  decay 
would,  perhaps,  have  Uiat  effect  upon  others. 
But  I  have  been  familiar  with  ruins  too  long 
to  dislike  desolation.  Besides,  I  have  fallen 
in  love,  which,  next  to  falling  into  the  canal, 
(which  would  be  of  no  use,  as  I  can  swim,) 
is  the  best  or  the  worst  thing  I  could  do. 
I  have  got  some  extremely  go<^  apartments 
in  the  house  of  a  *  Merchant  of  Venice,* 
who  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  business, 
and  has  a  wife  in  her  twenty-second  year. 
Marianna  (that  is  her  name)  is  in  her  q>- 

Cance  altogether  like  an  antelope.  She 
the  large,  black,  oriental  eyes,  with  that 
peculiar  expression  in  them  which  is  seen 
rarely  among  Europeans  —  even  the  Italians 
--  and  whicn  many  of  the  Turkish  women 
give  themselves  by  tinging  the  eyelid  •, — 
an  art  not  known  out  of  that  country,  I 
believe.    This  expression  she  has  naturally, 

—  and  something  more  than  this.  In  short, 
I  cannot  describe  the  effect  of  this  kind  of 
eye,  —  at  least  upon  me.  Her  features  are 
r^ular,  and  rather  aquiline — mouth  small 

—  skin  clear  and  soft,  with  a  kind  of  hectic 
colour  —  forehead  remarkably  good  :  her 
hair  is  of  the  dark  gloss,  curl,  and  colour  of 
Lady  J  ♦  ♦'s :  her  figure  is  light  and  pretty, 
and  she  is  a  famous  songstress  —  scientifi- 
cally so ;  her  natural  voice  (in  conversation, 
I  mean)  is  very  sweet ;  and  the  naiVet^  of 
the  Venetian  dialect  is  always  pleasing  in 
the  mouth  of  a  woman. 


'  [**  Her  eyelaihet,  thoogfa  dark  ai  night,  were  tlAged 
(It  is  the  country's  costom),  but  in  Tain ; 
For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed. 
The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  Jetty  stain." 

i)oiiJium,c.iU.st.75.] 


& 


"  Norember  2S. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  my  description, 
which  was  proceeding  with  the  minuteness 
of  a  passport,  has  been  interrupted  for 
several  days. 

••  December  6. 
"  Since  my  former  dates,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  much  to  add  on  the  subject,  and, 
luckily,  nothing  to  take  away ;  for  I  am 
more  pleased  man  ever  with  my  Venetian, 
and  b^in  to  feel  very  serious  on  that  point 
—  so  much  so,  that  I  shall  be  silent. 

**  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  studying 
dail^,  at  an  Armenian  monastery,  the  Ar- 
menian language.  I  found  that  my  mind 
wanted  something  craggy  to  break  upon ; 
and  this — as  the  most  mmcult  thing  I  could 
discover  here  for  an  amusement  —  I  have 
chosen,  to  torture  me  into  attention.  It  is 
a  rich  language,  however,  and  would  amply 
repay  any  one  the  trouble  of  learning  it.  I 
try,  and  shall  go  pn ;  —  but  I  answer  for 
nothing,  least  of  all  for  my  intentions  or  my 
success.  There  are  some  very  curious 
MSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as  books ; 
translations  also  from  Greek  originals,  now 
lost,  and  from  Persian  and  Syriac,  &c. ; 
besides  works  of  their  own  people.  Four 
years  ago  the  French  instituted  an  Arme- 
nian professorship.  Twenty  pupils  presented 
themselves  on  Monday  morning,  full  of  noble 
ardour,  ingenuous  youth,  and  impregnable 
industry.  They  persevered,  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  universal  con- 
quest, till  Thursday ;  when  fifteen  of  the 
twenty  succumbed  to  the  six-and-twentieth 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
Waterloo  of  an  Alphabet  —  that  must  be 
said  for  them.  But  it  is  so  like  these  fellows,  ' 
to  do  by  it  as  they  did  by  their  sovereigns —  | 
abandon  both ;  to  parody  the  old  rhymes,  ' 
*  Take  a  thing  and  give  a  thing*  —  *  Take  a 
king  and  give  a  king.*  They  are  the  worst  , 
of  animals,  except  their  conquerors.  I 

"  I  hear  that  Hodgson  is  vour  neighbour, 
having  a  living  in  Derbyshire.  You  will  , 
find  mm  an  excellent-hearted  fellow,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  cleverest ;  a  little,  perhaps,  too  i 
much  japanned  by  preferment  in  the  church 
and  the  tuition  of  youth,  as  well  as  inocu- 
lated with  the  dis^e  of  domestic  felicity, 
besides  being  over-run  with  fine  feelings 
about  woman  and  constancy  (that  sm^ 
change  of  Love,  which  people  exact  so  rigidly 
receive  in  such  counterfeit  coin,  and  repay 
in  baser  metal);  but,  otherwise,  a  very 
worthy  man,  who  has  lately  got  a  pretty 
wife,  and  (I  suppose)  a  child  by  this  time. 
Pray  remember  me  to  him,  and  say  that  I 
know  not  which  to  envy  most  his  neigh- 
bourhood —  him,  or  you. 
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"  Of  Venice  I  shall  say  little.  You  jmust 
have  seen  many  descriptions  ;  and  thev  are 
most  of  them  like.  It  is  a  poetical  pkce ; 
and  classical,  to  us,  from  Shakspeare  and 
Otway.  I  have  not  yet  sinned  against  it  in 
verse,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shidl  do  so, 
having  been  tuneless  since  I  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  feeling,  as  yet,  no  renewal  of  the 
'estro.'  By  the  wf^,  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  '  Olenarvon.'  Madame  de  Stael  lent  it 
me  to  read  from  Copet  last  autumn.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  if  the  authoress  had 
written  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
— the  whole  truth  —  the  romance  would 
not  only  have  been  more  romantic,  but  more 
entertaming.  As  for  the  likeness,  the  picture 
can't  be  good  —  I  did  not  sit  long  enough. 
When  you  have  leisure,  let  me  hear  from 
and  of  you,  believing  me  ever  and  truly 
yours  most  affectionately,  "B. 

"P.  S.  — Ohl5((mr/KH?m— isit  out?  I 
hope  Longman  has  paid  his  thousands :  but 
don't  you  do  as  H  ♦  ♦  T  *  ♦'s  fiather*  did, 
who,  having  made  money  by  a  quarto  tour, 
became  a  vinegar  merchant ;  when,  lo  I  his 
vinegar  turned  sweet  (and  be  d— <1  to  it) 
and  ruined  him.  My  last  letter  to  you 
(from  Verona)  was  enclosed  to  Murray  — 
have  you  got  it  ?  Direct  to  me  here,  potte 
restante.  There  are  no  English  here  at 
present.    There  were  several  in  Switzerland 

—  some  women;  but,  except  Lady  Dal- 
rymple  Hamilton  <,  most  of  them  as  ugly  as 
vutue — at  least,  Uiose  that  I  saw." 

Lktter  253.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**' Venice.  December  34. 1816. 

"  I  have  taken  a  fit  of  writing  to  you, 

which  portends  postage — once  from  Verona 

—  once  from  Venice,  and  again  from  Venice 
— thrice  that  is.  For  this  you  mav  thank 
yourself;  for  I  heard  that  you  complained  of 
my  silence — so,  here  goes  for  garrulity. 

**  I  trust  that  you  received  my  other  twtun 
of  letters.  My  *  way  of  life  *  (or  *  May  of 
life,'  which  is  it,  according  to  the  comment- 
ators ?)  —  my  *  way  of  life '  is  fallen  into 
^^reat  regularity.  In  the  morning  I  go  over 
m  my  gondola  to  babble  Armenian  with  the 
friars  of  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  to 
help  one  of  them  in  correcting  the  English 
of  an  English  and  Armenian  grammar  which 


1  [The  gentleman  here  spoken  of  was,  no  doubt, 
Richard  Twlsf,  Esq.,  the  uncle,  not  the  Cither,  of  Horace 
Twlu,  Esq.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  Mr.  Twiu  pub- 
lished **  Trarels  through  Spain  and  Portugal,*'  which 
Dr.  Johnson  considered  "  as  good  as  the  first  book  of 
trarels  one  can  take  up."  His  next  worii  was  a  *'  Tour 
In  Irdand,"  in  which  he  commented  so  Areely  <m  the 
manners  of  the  ladies  of  the  sister  kingdom,  that  he  ex- 


h 


he  is  publishing.  In  the  evenings  I  do  one 
of  many  nothmgs — dther  at  the  theatres, 
or  some  of  the  conversaziones,  which  are  like 
our  routs,  or  rather  worse,  for  the  women 
sit  in  a  semicircle  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
and  the  men  stand  about  the  room.  To  be 
sure,  there  b  one  improvement  upon  ours  — 
instead  of  lemonade  with  their  ices,  they 
hand  about  stiff  rum-punch  — punch,  by  mj 
palate ;  and  this  they  think  EngBA.  I 
would  not  disabuse  them  of  so  agr^able  an 
error,  —  *  no,  not  for  Venice.* 

'*  Last  night  I  was  at  the  Count  Governor's, 
which,  of  course,  comprises  the  best  society, 
and  is  very  much  uke  other  gregarious 
meetings  in  every  country, — as  in  ours, — 
except  that,  inst«id  of  the  Bishop  of  IPHn- 
chester,  you  have  the  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
and  a  motley  crew  of  Austrians,  Geroians, 
noble  Venetians,  fordgners,  and,  if  you  see 
a  quiz,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  Consul  Oh, 
by  the  way,  I  forgot,  when  I  wrote  from 
Verona,  to  tell  you  that  at  Milan  I  met  with 
a  countryman  of  yours  —  a  Colonel  *  *  *  ♦, 
a  very  excellent,  good-natured  fellow,  who 
knows  and  shows  all  about  Milan,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  a  native  there.  He  is  pardculariy 
dvil  to  strangers,  and  this  is  his  history,  — 
at  least,  an  episode  of  it. 

"  Six-and-twenty  years  mo,  CoL  ♦  ♦  ♦  #, 
then  an  ensign,  being  in  Italy,  feU  in  love 
with  the  Marchesa  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  and  she  with 
him.  The  lady  must  be,  at  least,  twenty 
years  his  senior.  The  war  broke  out ;  he 
returned  to  England,  to  serve — not  his 
country,  for  that's  Ireland — but  England, 
which  IS  a  different  thing  ;  and  die — heaven 
knows  what  she  did.  In  the  year  1814>,  the 
first  annunciation  of  the  Defimtive  Treaty  of 
Peace  (and  tyranny)  was  developed  to  the  i 
astonished  IVJilanese  by  the  arrival  of  CoL 
♦  *  ♦  ♦,  who,  fling^  himself  fiill  length  at 
the  feet  of  Mad.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  murmured  forth, 
in  half-forgotten  Irish  Italian,  eternal  vows 
of  indelible  constancy.  The  lady  screamed, 
and  exclaimed,  'Who  are  you?'  The  I 
Colonel  cried,  •  What !  don't  you  know  me?  | 
I  am  so  and  so,'  &c  &c.  &c  ;  tiU,  at  length,  i 
the  Marchesa,  mounting  from  reminiscence  to 
reminiscence,  through  the  lovers  of  the  in- 
termediate twenty-five  vears,  arrived  at  last 
at  the  recollection  of  lier  povero  sub-lieu- 
tenant.    She  then  said,  'Was  there  ever 


cited  their  resentment  in  a  manner  equally  whJmstaJ  and 
or'ginal.  He  also  published  **  Anecdotes  of  the  Game  of 
Chess.**  He  faojoreda  good  fortune  \xj  specttlatlng  hi  a 
project  of  manufiMturing  paper  Aram  straw.  He  died 
In  1812.] 

s  [The  Hon.  Jane  Duncan,  eldest  daughter  of  Adam, 
first  Viscount  Duncan.  She  was  married  to  Sir  Hev 
Dalrymple  Hamilton  ta  May,  1800.] 
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such  virtue/ '  (that  was  her  very  word)  and, 
being  now  a  widow,  gave  him  apartments  in 
her  palace,  reinstated  him  in  all  the  rights 
of  wrong,  and  held  him  up  to  the  admiring 
world  as  a  miracle  of  incontinent  fidelity, 
and  the  unshaken  Abdiel  of  absence. 

**  Methinks  this  is  as  pretty  a  moral  tale 
as   any  of  Marmontel's.    Here  is  another. 
The  same  lady,  several  years  ago,  made  an 
escapade  with  a  Swede,  Count  Fersen  (the 
same  whom  the  Stockholm  mob  quartered 
and  lapidated  not  very  long  since),  and  they 
arrived  at  an  Osteria  on  the  road  to  Rome 
or  thereabouts.    It  was  a  summer  evening, 
and,  while  they  were  at  supper,  they  were 
suddeqly  regaled  by  a  symphony  of  fiddles 
in  an  adjacent  apartment,  so  prettily  played, 
that,  wishing  to  hear  them  more  distinctly, 
the  Count  rose,  and  going  into  the  musical 
society,  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that, 
as  a  company  of  eallant  cavaliers,  you  will 
be  delighted  to  show  your  skill. to  a  lady, 
who  f(^s  anxious,'  &c.  &c.    The  men  of 
harmony  were  all  acquiescence  —  every  in- 
strument was  tuned  and  toned,  and,  striking 
up  one  of  their  most  ambrosial  airs,  the 
whole  band  followed  the  Count  to  the  lady's 
apartment.     At  their  head  was  the  first 
fiddler,  who,  bowing  and  fiddling  at  the  same 
moment,  headed  his  troop  and  advanced  up 
the  room.    Death  and  discord  I — it  was  the 
Marquis  himself,  who  was  on  ^a  serenading 
party  in  the  country,  while  his  spouse  had 
run  away  firom  town.    The  rest  may  be 
imagined — but,  first  oTall,  the  lady  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  she  was  there  on  purpose 
to  meet  him,  and  had  chosen  this  method 
for  an  harmonic  surprise.     So  much  for  this 
gossip,  which  amused  me  when  I  heard  it, 
and  I  send  it  to  you  in  the  hope  it  mav  have 
the  like  eflTect.    Now  we'll  return  to  Venice. 
"  Iheday  afterto-morrow  (to-morrow  being 
Christmas-day)  the  Carnival  b^ins.    I  dine 
with  the  Countess  M>rizzi  and  a  partv,  and 
go  to  the  opera.    On  that  day  the  Phenix, 
(not  the  Insurance  Office,  but)  the  theatre 
of  that  name,  opens :  I  have  goc  me  a  box 
there  for  the  season,  for  two  reasons,  one  of 
which  is,  that  the  music  is  remarkably  good. 
The  Contesca  Albrizzi,  of  whom  I  have  made 
mention,  is  the  De  Stael  of  Venice ;  not  young 
but  a  very  learned,  unafiected,  good-natured 
woman ;  very  poUte  to  strangers,  and,  I  believe, 
not  at  all  dissolute,  as  most  of  the  women 
are.    She  has  written  very  well  on  the  works 
of  Canova,  and  also  a  volume  of  Characters, 
besides  oUier  printed  matter.  SheisofCorfii, 
but  married  a  dead  Venetian — that  is,  dead 
since  he  married. 

••  My  flame  (my  •  Donna,*  whom  I  spoke 
of  in  my  former  epistle,  my  Marianna)  is 


still  my  Marianna,  and  I  her — what  she 

f  leases.  She  is  by  far  the  prettiest  woman 
have  seen  here,  and  the  most  loveable  I 
have  met  with  any  where — as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  singular.  I  beUeve  I  told  you 
the  rise  and  progress  of  our  &nf  on  in  my  for- 
mer letter.  Lest  that  should  not  have  reached 
you,  I  will  merely  repeat,  that  she  is  a  Ve- 
netian, two-and-twent^r  years  old,  married  to 
a  merchant  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that 
she  has  great  black  oriental  eyes,  and  all  the 
qualities  which  her  eyes  promise.  Whether 
being  in  Ipve  with  her  has  steeled  me  or  not, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  not  seen  many 
other  women  who  seem  pretty.  The  nobility, 
in  particular,  are  a  sad-looking  race — the 
gentry  rather  better.  And  now,  what  art 
tkou  doing? 

"  What  are  you  doing  now, 
*  Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 

What  are  jroa  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  suing  now, 
Rhjming  or  wooing  now, 
Billfaig  or  cooing  now. 
Which,  Thomas  Moore  ? 

Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites?  By  the 
Lord  I  if  there's  a  row,  but  Fll  be  among  ye  I 
How  go  on  the  weavers  —  the  breakers  of 
frames — the  Lutherans  of  politics — the  re- 
formers? 

**  As  the  Liberty  lads  o'er  the  sea 
Bought  theh*  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  Uood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
WiU  die  lighting,  or  Upc  free, 
And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd  ! 

••  When  the  web  that  we  weare  is  complete, 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 

We  will  fling  the  windiog.sheet 

O'er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour'd. 

"  Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue. 
Since  his  reins  are  corrupted  to  mud. 
Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd ! 

"  There's  an  amiable  chamon  for  you — all 
impromptu.  I  have  written  it  prmcipiJly  to 
shock  your  neighbour  ♦♦♦♦!,  who  is  all 
clergy  and  loyalty  —  mirth  and  innocence  — 
milk  and  water. 

**  But  the  Camlral's  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore, 
The  CamlTal's  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore; 
Masking  and  humming. 
Fifing  and  drumming, 
Guitarring  and  strumming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore.  ' 


1  [Probably  Mr.  Bowles.] 
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The  other  night  I  saw  a  new  play,  —  and 
the  author.  The  suhject  was  tne  sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  The  play  succeeded,  and  the^ 
called  for  the  author — accordinc  to  conti- 
nental custom — and  he  presented  himself  a 
noble  Venetian,  Mali,  or  Malapiero,  by  name. 
Mala  was  his  name,  and  pesdma  his  pro- 
duction,— at  least,  I  thought  so ;  and  I  ought 
to  know,  haying  read  more  or  less  of  five 
hundred  Drury  Lane  offerings,  during  my 
coacyutorship  with  the  sub-and-super  Com- 
mittee. 

"When  does  your  poem  of  poems  come 
out?  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  cut  up  Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  declared 
against  me  for  praising  it.  1  I  pndsed  it,  firstly, 
because  I  tho^t  well  of  it ;  secondly,  be- 
cause Coleridge  was  in  great  distress,  and 
after  doins  mat  little  I  could  for  him  in 
essentials,  I  thought  that  the  public  avowal 
of  my  good  opinion  might  help  him  fiirther, 
at  least  with  the  booKsellers.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  Jeffirey  has  attacked  him,  because, 
poor  fellow,  it  will  hurt  him  in  mind 
and  pocket.  As  for  me,  he's  welcome  —  I 
shall  never  think  less  of  Je&ey  for  any  thing 
he  may  say  against  me  or  mine  in  fiiture. 

**  I  suppose  Murray  has  sent  you,  or  will 
send  (for  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
out  or  no)  the  poem,  or  poesies,  of  mine,  of 
last  summer.  By  the  mass  I  they  are  sublime 
—  *  Ganion  Coheriza' — gainsay  who  dares ! 
Pray,  let  me  hear  firom  you,  and  of  you,  and, 
at  least,  let  me  know  that  you  have  received 
these  three  letters.  Direct,  right  hcrCf  poste 
restanle, 

"  Ever  and  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pretty 
trick  of  a  bookseller,  who  has  published  some 
d— d  nonsense,  swearing  the  bastards  to  me, 
and  saying  he  gave  me  five  hundred  guineas 
for  them.  He  lies  —  I  never  wrote  such 
stuff,  never  saw  the  poems,  nor  the  publisher 
of  them,  in  my  life,  nor  had  any  communi- 
cation, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  fellow. 
Pray  say  as  much  for  me,  if  need  be.  I  have 
written  to  Murray,  to  make  him  contradict 
the  impostor.** 

Lbttbr  264.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Venice,  Norember  25. 1816. 

"  It  is  some  months  since  I  have  heard 

from  or  of  you  —  I  think,  not  since  I  left 

Diodati.  From  Milan  I  wrote  once  or  twice ; 

but  have  been  here  some  little  time,  and  in- 

» ("  Lord  Byron,  It  teemi,  baa  somewhere  praised  Chris- 
tabel, as '•  wild  and  lingularljr  original  and  beauti  Ail  poem.' 
Great  as  the  noble  bard's  merits  undoubtedly  are  in  poe- 
try, some  of  his  latest  publications  dispose  us  to  distrust 
his  authority,  where  the  question  is  what  ought  to  meet 


0= 


tend  to  pass  the  winter  without  removing. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
and  with  Verona,  particularly  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  sarcophagus  in  a  convent  garden, 
which  they  show  as  Juliefs  :  they  insist  on 
the  truth  of  her  history.  Since  my  arrival  at 
Venice,  the  lady  of  the  Austrian  governor  told 
me  that  between  Verona  and  Vioenza  there 
are  still  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Montecddt 
and  a  chapel  once  appertaining  to  the  Capo- 
lets.  Romeo  seems  to  have  l^en  of  Vkxtaa 
by  the  tradition ;  but  I  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  find  so  firm  a  faith  in  BandelIo*s 
novel,  which  seems  r^y  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  fiict. 

"  Venice  pleases  me  as  much  as  I  expected, 
and  I  expected  much.  It  is  one  of  those 
places  wnich  I  know  before  I  see  them,  and 
nas  always  haunted  me  the  most  after  the 
East.  I  like  the  gloomy  gaiety  of  their  gon- 
dolas, and  the  silence  of  their  canals.  I  do 
not  even  dislike  the  evident  decay  of  the 
city,  though  I  regret  the  sinsulanty  of  its 
vanished  costume ;  however,  uiere  is  much 
left  still ;  the  Carnival,  too,  is  coming. 

"  St.  Mark's,  and  indeed  Venice,  is  most 
alive  at  m'ght.  The  theatres  are  not  open 
till  mne^  and  the  society  is  propordonably 
late.  All  this  is  to  my  taste ;  but  most  of 
your  countrymen  miss  and  regret  the  rattle 
of  hackney  coaches,  without  which  they  can't 


have  got  remarkably  good  apartments 
in  a  private  house :  I  see  somethmg  of  the 
inhabitants  (having  had  a  good  many  letters 
to  some  of  them)  ;  I  have  got  my  gondola ; 
I  read  a  little,  and  luckily  could  speak  Italian 
(more  fluently  though  than  correctly)  long 
ago.  I  am  studying,  out  of  curiosity,  the 
Venetian  dialect, which  is  very  naive,  and  soft, 
and  peculiar,  though  not  at  all  classical; 
I  go  out  fi^uently,  and  am  in  very  good  con- 
tentment. 

"  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is 
in  the  house  of  Madame  the  Countess  d'Al- 
brizzi,  whom  I  know)  is,  without  exception, 
to  my  mind,  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of 
human  conceptions,  and  far  beyond  my  ideas 
of  human  execution. 

"  In  this  beloved  marble  riew, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man,  I ! 

What  Nature amitf,  but  immlrf not,  do,  \\ 

And  Beauty  and  Canova  rait  / 
Beyond  Imagination's  power. 

Beyond  the  bard's  defeated  art. 
With  Immortality  her  dower,  I 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heart  I  ! 

the  public  eye ;  and  the  work  before  us  aflbrds  an  ad-  ! 
ditional  proof,  that  his  judgment  on  such  natters  is  not 

absolutely  to   be  relied  on."  — ftfni.  Jte9,  vol.  xxril.  , 

p.  88.]  'i 
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Talkuig  of  the  '  heart '  reminds  me  that  I 
have  f(ulen  in  love — fathomless  love  ^ ;  but 
lest  you  should  make  some  splendid  mis- 
take, and  envy  me  the  possession  of  some  of 
those  princesses  or  countesses  with  whose 
affections  your  English  vovagers  are  apt  to 
invest  themselves,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  my  goddess  is  only  the  wife  of  a  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venice ;'  but  then  she  is  pretty  as 
an  antelope,  is  but  two-and-twenty  years  old, 
has  the  large,  black,  oriental  eyes,  with  the 
Italian  countenance,  and  dark  glossy  hair,  of 
the  curl  and  colour  of  Lady  Jersey's.  Then 
she  has  the  voice  of  a  lute,  and  the  song  of 
a  seraph  (though  not  quite  so  sacred),  be- 
sides a  long  postscript  of  graces,  virtues,  and 
accomplishments,  enough  to  furnish  out  a 
new  chapter  for  Solomon's  Song.  But  her 
great  merit  is  finding  out  mine — there  is 
nothing  so  amiable  as  discernment.  ^ 

**  The  general  race  of  women  appear  to  be 
handsome ;  but  in  Italy,  as  on  almost  all  the 
Continent,  the  highest  orders  are  by  no 
means  a  well-looking  generation,  and  indeed 
reckoned  by  their  countrymen  very  much 
otherwise.  Some  are  exceptions,  but  most 
of  them  as  ugly  as  Virtue  herself. 

"  If  you  write,  address  to  me  here,  potte 
restarUe,  as  I  shall  probably  stay  the  winter 
over.  I  never  see  a  newspaper,  and  know 
nothing  of  England,  except  m  a  letter  now 
and  then  firom  m]^  sister.  Of  the  MS.  sent 
you  I  know  nothing,  except  that  you  have 
received  it,  and  are  to  publish  it,  &c.  &c. : 
but  when,  where,  and  how,  you  leave  me  to 
guess ;  but  it  don't  much  matter. 

**  I  suppo^  you  have  a  world  of  works 
passing  through  your  process  for  next  vear  ? 
Whea  does  Moore's  poem  appear  ?  i  sent 
a  letter  for  him,  addressed  to  your  care,  the 
other  day." 

LvTTU  2S5.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•'  Venice,  December  4. 1816. 
**  I  have  written  to  you  so  firequently  of 
late,  that  you  will  think  me  a  bore ;  as  I 
think  you  a  very  impolite  person,  for  not  an- 
swering my  letters  from  Switzerland,  Milan, 
Verona,  and  Venice.  There  are  some  things 
I  wanted,  and  want,  to  know  ;  viz.  whether 
Mr.  Davies,  of  inaccurate  memory,  had  or 
had  not  delivered  the  MS.  as  delivered  to 
him ;  because,  if  he  has  not,  you  will  find 
that  he  will  bountifully  bestow  transcriptions 
on  all  the  curious  of  his  acquaintance,  in 


1  [**  Wbicfa,  except  lUling  Into  the  canal  (and  that 
would  be  oseleM,  as  Iswim)»  U  the  best,  or  worst,  thing  I 
could  do.  I  am  therefore  in  lore  —  fkthomlets,  **  ftc. 
M3.^ 


which  case  you  may  probably  find  your  pub- 
Ucation  anticipated  by  the  *  Cambridge '  or 
other  Chronicles.  In  the  next  place,  —  I 
forget  what  was  next ;  but  in  the  tnird  place, 
I  want  to  hear  whether  you  have  yet  pub- 
lished, or  when  you  mean  to  do  so,  or  why 
you  have  not  done  so,  because  in  your  last 
(Sept.  20th,  —  you  may  be  ashamed  of 
the  date)  you  talked  of  this  being  done  im- 
mediately. 

"  From  England  I  hear  nothing,  and  know 
nothing  of  any  thing  or  any  body.  I  have 
but  one  correspondent  (except  Mr.  Sannaird 
on  business  now  and  then),  and  her  a  female ; 
so  that  I  know  no  more  of  your  island,  or 
city,  than  the  Italian  version  of  the  French 
papers  chooses  to  tell  me,  or  the  advertise- 
ments of  Mr.  Colbum  tagged  to  the  end  of 
your  Quarterly  Review  for  the  year  ago.  I 
wrote  to  you  at  some  length  last  week;  so 
that  I  have  little  to  add,  except  that  I  have 
b^un,  and  am  proceeding  in,  a  study  of 
the  Armenian  language,  wmch  I  acquire,  as 
well  as  I  can,  at  the  Armenian  convent, 
where  I  20  every  day  to  take  lessons  of  a 
learned  fiiar,  and  have  gained  some  singular 
and  not  useless  information  with  regard  to 
the  literature  and  customs  of  that  oriental 
people.  They  have  an  establishment  here  — 
a  church  and  convent  of  ninety  monks,  very 
learned  and  accomplished  men,  some  of  them. 
They  have  also  a  press,  and  make  great  ef- 
forts for  the  enlightening  of  their  nation.  I 
find  the  language  (which  is  twin,  the  Hieral 
and  the  vulgar)  difficult,  but  not  invincible 
(at  least  1  hope  not).  I  shall  go  on.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  twist  my  mind  round 
some  severer  study ;  and  this,  as  beinc  the 
hardest  I  could  devise  here,  will  be  a  file  for 
the  serpent. 

"  I  mean  to  remain  here  till  the  spring,  so 
address  to  me  directly  to  Vemce,  poste  rett^ 
ante. — ^.  Hobhouse,  for  the  present,  is 
gone  to  Rome,  with  his  brother,  brother's 
wife,  and  sister,  who  overtook  him  here :  he 
returns  in  two  months.  I  should  have  gone 
too,  but  I  fell  in  love,  and  must  stay  that 
over.  I  should  think  that  and  the  Armenian 
alphabet  will  last  the  winter.  The  lady  has, 
luckily  for  me,  been  less  obdurate  than  the 
language,  or,  between  the  two,  I  should  have 
lost  my  remains  of  sanity.  By  the  way,  she 
is  not  Armenian,  but  a  Venetian,  as  I  believe 
I  told  you  in  my  last.  As  for  Italian,  I  am 
fluent  enoug4i,  even  in  its  Venetian  modifi- 
cation, which  is  something  like  the  Somer- 


<  [**  Our  little  arrangement  la  completed ;  the  usi 
oaths  luiTing  been  taken,  and  erery  thing  ftilfllled  i 
cording  to  the  *  understood  relations  *  of  inch  liaisons.' 
MS.] 
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setshire  version  of  English  ;  and  as  for  the 
more  classical  dialects,  1  had  not  forgot  mj 
former  practice  much  during  my  vo; 

"  Yours,  ever  ancT  truly, 

«  P.  S.  —  Remember  me  to  Mr.  GifforA" 

And  do  not  forget  me  to ;  but  I  don't 

think  I  have  any  other  friends  of  your 
acquaintance.*' 

LtTTBB  236.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  Dec  9. 1816. 
"  In  a  letter  from  England,  I  am  informed 
that  a  man  named  Johnson  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  publish  some  poems  called  a 
'  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  a  Tempest,  and 
an  Address  to  my  Daughter,'  &c.,  and  to  at- 
tribute them  to  me,  addii^  that  he  had  paid 
five  hundred  guineas  for  them.  The  answer 
to  this  is  short :  /  never  wrote  such  poems, 
never  received  the  sum  he  mentions,  nor  any 
other  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  (ns  far  as  morm 
or  mortal  certainty  can  be  sure)  ever  had, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  ^htest  commumct^ 
tion  with  Johnson  inmy  ^e;  not  bans  aware 
that  the  person  existed  till  this  mtell^nce 
gave  me  to  understand  that  there  were  such 
people.  Nothing  surprises  me,  or  thb  per- 
haps would,  and  most  things  amuse  me,  or 
this  probably  would  not.  With  regard  to 
myself,  the  man  has  merely  lyed;  that's  na^ 
tural ;  his  betters  have  set  nim  the  example. 
But  with  regard  to  you,  his  assertion  may 

ferhi^s  injure  you  in  your  publications ;  and 
desire  that  it  may  receive  the  most  public 
and  unqualified  contradiction.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  punishment  for  a 
thing  of  this  kind;  and  if  there  were,  I  should 
not  feel  disposed  to  pursue  this  ingenious 
mountebank  farther  than  was  necessary  for 
his  confotation ;  but  thus  far  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  proceed. 

"  You  will  make  what  use  vou  please  of  this 
letter ;  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  wno  has  power  to 
act  for  me  during  my  absence,  will,  I  am  sure, 
readily  join  you  m  any  steps  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  take,  with  regard  to  the  absurd 
falsehood  of  this  poor  creature.  As  vou  will 
have  recently  received  several  letters  from  me 
on  my  way  to  Venice,  as  well  as  two  written 
since  my  arrival,  I  will  not  at  present  trouble 
you  further. 

"Ever,&c. 

"  P.  8.  —  Pray  let  me  hear  that  you  have 
received  this  letter.  Address  to  Venice,  poste 
restante, 

"  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  fa^ 
brications,  you  may  state,  that  I  consider  my- 
self responsible  for  no  publication  from  the 
year  1812  up  to  the  present  date,  which  is 
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not  firom  your  press,    Iq)eakofcoursefrt>m 
that  period,  because,  previously,  Cawthom  i 
and  Ridge  had  both  prmted  compositions  of  ! 
mine.    '  A  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ! '     How 
the  devil  should  I  write  about  Jerusalem,  \ 
never  having  yet  been  there?    As  for  'A  ' 
Tempest,'  it  was  not  a  tempest  when  I  left  i 
England,  but  a  very  fresh  breeze :  and  as  to  ' 
an  'Address  to  little  Ada,'  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  year  old  to-morrow,)  I  never  wrote 
a  line  about  her,  exc«)t  in  * Farewdl'  and 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  HarokL" 


LirrBB967. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  Venice,  Dec.  27. 1816. 

"  As  the  demon  of  silence  seems  to  have 
possessed  you,  I  am  determined  to  have  my 
revenge  in  postage;  this  is  my  sixth  or 
seventh  letter  since  summer  and  Switzerland. 
My  last  was  an  injunction  to  contradict  and 
consign  to  confusion  that  Cheapdde  impostor, 
who  fl  heard  by  a  letter  fix>m  your  Ldand) 
had  tnought  proper  to  impend  my  name  to 
his  spurious  poesy,  of  whicn  I  know  nothing, 
nor  of  his  pretended  purchase  or  copvright. 
I  hope  you  have,  at  least,  received  MaTlet- 
ter. 

"As  the  news  of  Venice  must  be  very 
interesting  to  you,  I  will  r^ale  you  with  it. 

**  Yesterday  being  the  feast  of  St.  St^en, 
every  mouth  was  put  in  motion.  There 
was  nothing  but  fiddling  and  playing  on 
the  virginals,  and  all  kinds  of  conceits  and 
divertisements,  on  every  canal  of  this  aquatic 
city.  I  dined  with  the  Countess  Albrizzi 
and  a  Paduan  and  Venetian  party,  and  after- 
wards went  to  the  opera,  at  the  renice  thea- 
tre (which  opens  for  the  Carnival  on  that 
day), — the  finest,  by  the  way,  I  have  ever 
seen ;  it  beats  our  theatres  hollow  in  beau^ 
and  scenery,  and  those  of  Milan  and  Brescia 
bow  before  it.  The  opera  and  its  sirens 
were  much  like  other  operas  and  women,  but 
the  subject  of  the  said  opera  was  something 
edifying;  it  turned — the  plot  and  conduct 
thereof— upon  a  fact  narrated  by  Lh7  of  a 
hundred  andfifty  married  ladies  havingpoison- 
ed  a  hundred  and  fifty  husbands  in  good  old 
times.  The  bachelors  of  Rome  believed  this 
extraordinaiT  mortaUty  to  be  merelv  the  ami- 
mon  effect  of  matrimony  or  a  pestilence ;  but 
the  surviving  Benedicts,  being  all  seized  with 
the  cholic,  examined  into  the  matter,  and  found 
that '  their  possets  had  been  drugged ; '  the 
conseauence  of  which  was  much  scandal  and 
several  suits  at  law.  This  is  really  and  truly 
the  subject  of  the  musical  piece  at  tne  Fenice ; 
and  you  can't  conceive  what  pretty  things 
are  sung  and  recitativoed  about  the  horrenda 
strage.  The  conclusion  was  a  lady's  head 
about  to  be  chopped  off  by  a  lictor,  but  (I 
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am  sorry  to  say)  he  left  it  on,  and  she  got 
up  and  sung  a  trio  with  the  two  Consuls, 
the  Senate  in  the  back-^und  being  chorus. 
The  ballet  was  distinguished  by  nothing  re> 
markable,  except  that  Uie  principal  she^iancer 
went  into  convulsions  because  she  was  not 
applauded  on  her  first  appearance ;  and  the 
manager  came  forward  to  ask  if  there  was 
'ever  a  physician  in  the  theatre.'  There 
was  a  Cmek  one  in  my  box,  whom  I  wished 
very  much  to  volunteer  his  services,  being 
sure  that  in  this  case  these  would  have  been 
the  last  convulsions  which  would  have  trou- 
bled the  ballarina ;  but  he  would  not.  The 
crowd  was  enormous ;  and  in  coming  out, 
havinff  a  lady  under  my  arm,  I  was  obliged, 
in  Inking  way,  almost  to  '  beat  a  Venetian 
and  traduce  the  state,'  being  compelled  to 
regale  a  person  with  an  En^ish  punch  in  the 
guts,  which  sent  him  as  fer  back  as  the 
squeeze  and  the  passage  would  admit.  He 
did  not  ask  for  another ;  but,  with  great  signs 
of  disapprobation  and  dismay,  appealed  to 
his  compatriots,  who  laughed  at  him. 

"  I  am  going  on  with  my  Armenian  studies 
in  a  morning  and  assisting  and  stimulating 
in  the  Enghsh  portion  of  an  English  and 
Armenian  grammar,  now  publishing  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Lazarus. 

"  The  superior  of  the  friars  is  a  bishop, 
and  a  fine  old  fellow,  with  the  bearii  of  a 
meteor.  Father  Paschal  is  also  a  learned  and 
pious  souL    He  was  two  years  in  England. 

*'I  am  ;rtill  dreadfully  in  love  with  the 
Adriatic  lady  whom  I  spake  of  in  a  former 
letter  (and  not  in  this  —  I  add,  for  fear  of 
mistakes,  for  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the 
first  part,  of  this  epistle  is  elderly  and  book- 
ish, two  things  which  I  have  ceased  to  admire), 
and  love  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  no  sine- 
cure. This  is  also  the  season  when  every 
body  make  up  their  intrigues  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  cut  for  partners  for  the  next  deal. 

"  And  now,  if  you  don't  write,  I  don't 
know  what  I  won't  say  or  do,  nor  what  I 
will.  Send  me  some  news  —  good  news. 
Yours  very  truly,  &c  &c.  &c. 

"B. 

*  P.S.— Remember  me  to  Mr.  Oifibrd,  with 
all  duty. 

**  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
cut  up  Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  me  for 
praising  it,  which  omen,  I  think,  bodes  no 
great  good  to  your  forthcome  or  coming 
Canto  and  Castle  (of  Chillon).  My  run  of 
luck  within  the  last  year  seems  to  have 
taken  a  turn  every  way ;  but  never  mind,  I 
will  bring  myself  through  in  the  end — if 
not,  I  can  be  but  where  I  began.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  am  not  displeased  to  be  where 
I  am  —  I  mean,  at  Venice.     My  Adriatic 


nymph  is  this  moment  here,  and  I  must 
therefore  repose  firom  this  letter." 
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TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"  Venice,  Jan.  2. 1817. 

**  Your  letter  has  arrived.  Pray,  in  pub- 
lishing the  third  canto,  have  you  omitted 
any  passages?  I  hope  not;  and  indeed 
wrote  to  you  on  my  way  over  the  Alps  to 
prevent  such  an  incident.  Say  in  your  next 
whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  canto  (as 
sent  to  you)  has  been  published.  I  wrote 
to  you  again  the  other  day,  (twice,  I  think,) 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  tne  reception  of 
those  letters. 

"  To-day  is  the  2d  of  January*.  On  this 
day  three  years  aco  The  Corsair's  publication 
is  dated,  I  think,  in  my  letter  to  Moore. 
On  this  day  two  yean  1  married  ('  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,' —  I  sha'n't 
forget  the  day  in  a  hurry),  and  it  is  odd 
enough  that  I  this  day  received  a  letter 
firom  you  announcing  the  publication  of 
Childe  Harold,  &c.  &c.  on  the  day  of  the 
date  of  *  The  Corsair ;'  and  I  also  received 
one  fi:t>m  my  sister,  written  on  the  10th  of 
December,  my  daughter's  birth-day  (and  re- 
lative chiefly  to  my  daughter),  and  arriving 
on  the  day  of  the  date  of  my  marriage,  this 
present  2d  of  January,  the  month  of  my 
birth, — and  various  other  astrologous  mat- 
ters, which  I  have  no  time  to  enumerate. 

"  By  the  way,  you  might  as  well  write  to 
Hentsch,  my  Geneva  banker,  and  enquire 
whether  the  two  packets  consigned  to  his 
care  were  or  were  not  delivered  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  or  if  they  are  still  in  his  keeping. 
One  contains  papers,  letters,  and  all  the 
original  MS.  of  your  third  canto,  as  first 
conceived ;  and  the  other,  some  bones  from 
the  field  of  Morat.  Many  thanks  for  your 
news,  and  the  good  spirits  in  which  your 
letter  is  written. 

**  Venice  and  I  agree  very  well ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  tning  new  to  say, 
except  of  the  last  new  opera,  which  I  sent 
in  my  late  letter.  The  Carnival  is  com- 
mencing, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fim 
here  and  there  —  besides  business ;  for  all 
the  world  are  making  up  thdr  intrigues  for 
the  season,  changing,  or  going  on  upon  a 
renewed  lease.  I  am  very  well  off  with 
Marianna,  who  is  not  at  all  a  person  to  tire 
me ;  firstly,  because  I  do  not  tire  of  a  wo- 
man personaliy,  but  because  they  are  gene- 
rally bores  in  their  disposition ;  anc^  se- 
condly, because  she  is  amiable,  and  has  a 
tact  which  is  not  always  the  portion  of  the 
fair  creation ;  and,  thirdly,  she  is  very 
pretty ;  and,  fourthly  —  but  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  fiirther  specification.    So  &r  we 
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have  gone  on  very  well ;  as  to  the  future,  I 
never  anticipate — carpe  diem — the  past  at 
least  is  one's  own,  wnich  is  one  reason  for 
making  sure  of  the  present.  So  much  for 
mj  proper  Ucason, 

"The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  Doges*  time ;  a  woman  b 
virtuous  (according  to  the  code)  who  limits 
herself  to  her  hus^d  and  one  lover ;  those 
who  have  two,  three,  or  more,  are  a  little 
wild :  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  indis- 
criminately difiuse,  and  form  a  low  connec- 
tion, such  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  her 
courier,  (who,  by  the  way,  is  made  a  knight 
of  Malta^  who  are  considered  as  overstep- 
ping the  modesty  of  marrii^e.  In  Venice, 
the  nobility  have  a  trick  of  marrying  with 
dancers  and  singers  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  the 
women  of  their  own  order  are  by  no  means 
handsome ;  but  the  general  race,  the  women 
of  the  second  and  other  orders,  the  wives  of 
the  advocates,  merchants,  and  proprietors, 
and  untitled  gentry,  are  mostly  beP  tongue, 
and  it  is  with  these  that  the  more  amatory 
connections  are  usually  formed.  There  are 
also  instances  of  stupendous  constancy.  I 
know  a  woman  of  fifty  who  never  had  but 
one  lover,  who  dying  early,  she  became  de- 
vout, renouncing  all  but  her  husband.  She 
piques  herself,  as  may  be  presiuned,  upon 
this  miraculous  fidelity,  talking  of  it  occa^ 
sionall^  with  a  species  of  misplaced  morality, 
which  is  rather  amusing.  Tnere  is  no  con- 
vincing a  woman  here  that  she  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  deviatins  firom  the  rule  of 
right  or  tlie  fitness  of  things  in  having  an 
aniaroto.  The  great  sin  seems  to  Ho  in  con- 
cealing it,  or  having  more  than  one;  that  is, 
unless  such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative 
is  imderstood  and  approved  of  by  the  prior 
claimant. 

*'  In  another  sheet,  I  send  you  some  sheets 
of  a  grammar,  English  and  Armenian,  for 
the  use  of  the  Armenians  >,  of  which  I  pro- 
moted, and  indeed  induced,  the  publication. 
(It  cost  me  but  a  thousand  fi'ancs — French 
hvres.)  I  still  pursue  my  lessons  in  the 
language  without  any  rapid  progress,  but 
advancmg  a  little  daily.  Padre  Paschal, 
with  some  little  help  from  me,  as  translator 
of  his  Italian  into  English,  is  also  proceed- 
ing in  a  MS.  Grammar  for  the  EngUth  ac- 
quisition of  Armenian,  which  will  be  printed 
also,  when  finished. 

"  We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any 
Armenian  types  and  letter-press  in  England, 

1  [This  Toluzne,  which  li  very  creditably  printed,  !• 
entitled  **  Gramnuir,  BngU$h  and  Armenian,  by  Father 
Paschal  Aucher,  O.D.,  Member  of  the  Armenian  Aca- 
demy of  St  Lasaras,*'  and  bears  for  epifraph  the  s^ing 
of  Charles  the  Fifth—**  By  as  many  languages  as  a  man 
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at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere?  You 
know,  I  suppose,  that,  many  years  ago,  the 
two  Whistons  published  in  England  an  ori- 
ginal text  of  a  nistory  of  Armenia,  with  their 
own  Latin  translation?  Do  those  types 
still  exist  ?  and  where  ?  Pray  enquire  amoiig 
your  learned  acquaintance. 

**  Wlien  this  Grammar  (I  mean  the  one 
now  printing)  is  done,  wul  you  have  anv 
obiection  to  take  forty  or  fifty  copies,  whicn 
wul  not  cost  in  all  above  five  or  ten  fi;uineas, 
and  try  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  with  a 
sale  of  them  ?  Say  yes  or  no,  as  you  like. 
I  can  assure  you  tliat  ther  have  some  veiy 
curious  books  and  MSS.,  chiefly  translations 
from  Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are. 
besides,  a  much  respected  and  learned  com- 
munity, and  the  study  of  their  lai^jua^  was 
taken  up  with  great  ardour  by  some  hteraiy 
Frenchmen  in  Buonaparte's  time. 

"  I  have  not  done  a  stitch  of  poetry  smce 
I  lefl  Switzerland,  and  have  not,  at  present, 
the  ettro  upon  me.  The  truth  is,  tnat  you 
are  afrmd  of  having  ajburth  canto  bgitre 
Septc!r!>er,  and  of  another  copyright,  but  I 
have  at  present  no  thoughts  of  resuming  that 
poem,  lor  of  beginning  any  other.  If  I 
write,  I  think  of  trying  prose ;  but  I  dread 
introducing  living  people,  or  applicatioDS 
which  might  be  made  to  living  people. 
Perhaps  one  day  or  other  I  may  attempt 
some  work  of  fancy  in  prose,  descriptive  of 
Italian  manners  and  of  human  passions ;  but 
at  present  I  am  pre-occupied.  As  for  poeay, 
mine  is  the  dream  of  the  sleepmg  passions ; 
when  they  are  awake,  I  cannot  speak  their 
language,  only  in  their  somnambulism,  and 
just  now  they  are  not  dormant. 

"  If  Mr  Gifford  wants  carte  bhtuAe  as  to 
The  Siege  of  Corinth,  he  has  it,  and  may  do 
as  he  likes  with  it. 

"  I  sent  you  a  letter  contradictory  of  the 
Cheapside  man  ^who  invented  the  story  you 
speak  of)  the  otner  day.  My  best  respects 
to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  such  of  my  fiiends  as 
you  may  see  at  vour  house.  I  wish  you 
all  prosperity  and  new  year's  gratulatioD, 
and  am 

"  Yours,  &c' 

To  the  Armenian  Grammar  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  letter,  the  following  interesting 
fragment,  found  among  his  papo^  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  Preface : — 

"  The  English  reader  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  find  my  name  associated  with  a 


can  speak,  so  many  times  more  is  he  a  man."  **  Father 
Paschal  Aucher,"  says  Bftr.  Matthews,  **  Is  a  man  of  gretf 
learning,  rery  extenslTe  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
most  amiable  manners."— DAny  qfmm  /iN«IM.p.  99I] 
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work  of  the  present  descriptiop,  and  in- 
clined to  give  me  more  credit  for  my  attain- 
ments as  a  linguist  than  thev  deserve. 

**  As  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of  a 
deception,  I  will  state,  as  shortly  as  I  can, 
my  Own  share  in  the  compilation,  with  the 
motives  which  led  to  it.  On  my  arrival  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1816, 1  found  my  mind 
in  a  state  which  required  study,  and  study 
of  a  nature  which  snould  leave  little  scope 
for  the  imagination,  and  furnish  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  pursuit. 

"  At  this  period  I  was  much  struck  —  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  every  other  tra- 
veller —  with  the  society  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Lazarus,  which  appears  to  unite  all  the 
advantages  of  the  monastic  institution,  with- 
out any  of  its  vices. 

••  The  neatness,  the  comfort,  the  gentle- 
ness, the  unaffected  devotion,  the  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  virtues  of  the  brethren  of  the 
order,  are  well  fitted  to  strike  the  man  of  the 
world  with  the  conviction  that  'there  is 
another  and  a  better'  even  in  this  life. 

"These  men  are  the  priesthood  of  an 
oppressed  and  a  noble  nation,  which  has 
partaken  of  the  proscription  and  bondage  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  Greeks,  without  the 
suUenness  of  the  former  or  the  servility  of 
the  latter.  This  people  has  attained  riches 
without  usury,  and  all  the  honours  that  can 
be  awarded  to  slavery  without  intrigue.  But 
they  have  long  occupied,  neverdieless,  a 
part  of  'the  House  of  Bondage,' who  has 
tatelv  multiplied  her  many  mansions.  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  the 
annals  of  a  nation  less  stamed  with  crimes 
than  those  of  the  Armenians,  whose  virtues 
have  been  those  of  peace,  and  their  vices  those 
of  compulsion.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
their  destiny  —  and  it  has  been  bitter  — 
whatever  it  may  be  in  fiiture,  their  country 
must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  on» 
the  ^obe ;  and  perhaps  their  language  only 
requires  to  be  more  studied  to  become  more 
attractive.  If  the  Scriptures  are  rightly 
understood,  it  was  in  Armenia  that  Paradise 
was  placed — Armenia,  which  has  paid  as 
deariy  as  the  descendants  of  Adam  tor  that 
fleeting  participation  of  its  soil  in  the  hap- 
piness of  him  who  was  created  fi'om  its  dust. 
It  was  in  Armenia  that  the  flood  first  abated, 
and  the  dove  alighted.  But  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  Paradise  itself  may  b^  dated 
almost  the  unhappiness  of  the  country ;  for 
though  long  a  powerfiil  kingdom,  it  was 
scarcely  ever  an  independent  one,  and  the 
satraps  of  Persia  and  the  pachas  of  Turkey 
have  alike  desolated  the  region  where  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image." 
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LsTTU  2fi9.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

'•  Venice,  January  28.  1817. 

"Your  letter  of  the  8th  is  before  me. 
The  remedy  for  your  plethora  is  simple  — 
abstinence.  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  like  some  years  ago,  I  mean  in  point 
of  diet,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
convivial  weeks  and  days,  (it  might  be 
months,  now  and  then,)  have  kept  to  Pytha- 
goras ever  since.  For  all  this,  let  me  hear 
that  you  are  better.  You  must  not  indulge 
in  'filthy  beer,'  nor  in  porter,  nor  eat  #wo- 
pert  —  the  last  are  the  devil  to  those  who 
swallow  dinner. 

"I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
fiither's  misfortune  —  cruel  at  any  time,  but 
doubly  cruel  in  advanced  life.  However, 
you  will,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  your  part  by  him,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
it  will  not  be  in  vain.  Fortune,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  female,  but  not  such  a  b  *  *  as  the  rest 
^always  excepting  your  wife  and  my  sister 
horn  such  sweepm^  terms) ;  for  she  gene- 
rally has  some  justice  in  Uie  long  run.  I 
have,  no  spite  against  her,  though  between 
her  and  Nemesis  I  have  had  some  sore 
gauntlets  to  run  —  but  then  I  have  done  my 
best  to  deserve  no  better.  But  to  you,  she 
is  a  good  deal  in  arrear,  and  she  will  come 
round — mind  if  she  don't:  you  have  the 
vigour  of  life,  of  independence,  of  talent, 
spirit,  and  character  aU  with  you.  What 
you  can  do  for  yourself,  you  have  done  and 
will  do  ;  and  siu-ely  there  are  some  others  in 
the  world  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  of 
use,  if  you  would  allow  them  to  be  useful,  or 
at  least  attempt  it. 

"  I  think  of  being  in  England  in  the  spring. 
If  there  is  a  row,  by  the  sceptre  of  King 
Ludd,  but  ril  be  one ;  and  if  there  is  none, 
and  onlv  a  continuance  of '  this  meek,  piping 
time  of  peace,'  I  will  take  a  cottage  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  south  of  your  s^ode,  and 
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become  your  neighbour ;  and  we  will  com- 
pose such  canticles,  and  hold  such  dialogues, 
as  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  Times  (including 
the  newspaper  of  that  name),  and  the 
wonder,  and  honour,  and  praise,  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  posterity. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  forthcoming  in 
February — though  I  tremble  for  the  •  mag- 
nificence,* which  you  attribute  to  the  new 
Childe  Harold.  I  am  glad  you  like  it ;  it  is 
a  fine  indistinct  piece  of  poetical  desolation, 
and  my  favourite.  I  was  half  mad  during 
the  time  of  its  composition,  between  meta- 
phvsics,  mountains,  lakes,  love  unextinguish- 
able,  thoughts  unutterable,  and  the  night- 
mare of  my  own  delinauendes.  I  should, 
many  a  ffood  day,  have  blown  my  brains  out, 
but  for  die  recollection  that  it  would  have 
given  pleasure  to  my  mother-in-law ;  and, 
even  therif  if  I  could  have  been  certain  to 

haunt  her but  I  won't  dwell  upon  these 

trifling  family  matters. 

•*  Venice  is  in  the  estro  of  her  carnival,  and 
I  have  been  up  these  last  two  nights  at  the 
ridotto  and  the  opera,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  Now  for  an  adventure.  A  few  days 
ago  a  gondolier  brought  me  a  billet  without 
a  subscription,  intimating  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  meet  me  either  in  gondola 
or  at  the  island  of  San  Lazaro,  or  at  a  third 
rendezvous,  indicated  in  the  note.  '  I  know 
the  country's  disposition  well* — in  Venice 
*  they  do  let  Heaven  see  those  tricks  they 
dare  not  show,'  &c.  &c ;  so,  for  aU  response,  I 
said  that  neither  of  the  three  places  suited 
me  ;  but  that  I  would  either  be  at  home  at 
ten  at  night  alone,  or  be  at  the  ridotto  at 
midnight,  where  the  writer  might  meet  me 
mask^.  At  ten  o'clock  I  was  at  home  and 
alone  (Marianna  was  gone  with  her  husband 
to  a  conversazione),  when  the  door  of  mv 
apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a  well- 
looking  and  (for  an  Italian)  bionda  girl  of 
about  nineteen,  who  informed  me  that  she 
was  married  to  the  brother  of  my  amo' 
rota,  apd  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  me.  I  made  a  decent  reply,  and  we 
had  some  talk  in  Italian  and  Romaic  (her 
mother  being  a  Greek  of  Corfu),  when  lo ! 
in  a  very  few  minutes  in  marches,  to  my  very 
great  astonishment,  Marianna  Segati,  inpro^ 
prid  persona,  and  after  making  a  most  polite 
courtesy  to  her  sister-in-law  and  to  me, 
without  a  single  word  seizes  her  said  sister-in- 
law  by  the  hair,  and  bestows  upon  her  some 
sixteen  slaps,  which  would  have  made  your  ear 
ache  only  to  hear  their  echo.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe the  screaming  which  ensued.  Tlie  luck- 
less visitor  took  flight.  I  sdzed  Marianna,who, 
after  several  vain  efforts  to  get  away  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  fairly  went  into  fits  in 
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my  arms  ;  and,  in  spite  of  reasoning,  eau  de 
Colore,  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
God  Knows  what  other  waters  beside,  con- 
tinued so  till  past  midnight. 

"  After  damning  my  servants  for  letting 
peo{>le  in  without  apprizing  me,  I  found  that 
Marianna  in  the  morning  luui  seen  her  sister- 
in-law's  gondolier  on  Uie  stairs,  and,  sus- 
pecting that  his  apparition  boded  her  no 
good,  had  either  returned  of  her  own  accord, 
or  been  followed  by  her  maids- or  some  other 
spy  oi  her  people  to  the  converaaaooe^ 
from  whence  she  returned  to  perpetrate  this 
piece  of  pugilism.  I  had  seen  fits  before, 
and  qIso  some  smaU  sceneiy  of  the  same 
genus  in  and  out  of  our  island  :  but  this 
was  not  all.  After  about  an  hour,  in  comes 
—  who?  why,  Signor  Segati,  her  l<Hti  and 
husband,  and  finds  me  with  his  wife  fiiinting 
upon  a  sofa,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  confu- 
sion, dishevdled  hair,  hats,  handkerchief, 
salts,  smelling  bottles — and  the  lady  as  pale 
as  ashes,  witnout  sense  or  motion.  Ifis  first 
question  was,  'What  is  all  this  V  The  lady 
could  not  rq)ly — so  I  did.  I  told  hhn  the  i 
explanation  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  | 
world;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  would  be  as  { 
well  to  recover  his  wife — at  least,  her  senses. 
This  came  about  in  due  time  of  suspiratioo  | 
and  respiration.  \ 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed — jealousy  ii 
not  the  order  of  the  day  in  Venice,  and  dag-  ; 
gers  are  out  of  fashion  ;  while  duds,  on  love  i 
matters,  are  unknown — at  least,  with  the  I 
husbands.  But,  for  all  this,  it  was  an 
awkward  affair ;  and  though  he  must  have 
known  that  I  made  love  to  Marianna,  yet 
I  believe  he  was  not,  till  that  evening,  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  almost  all  the  married 
women  have  a  lover ;  but  it  is  usual  to  keep 
up  the  forms,  as  in  other  nations.  I  did  not, 
•therefore,  know  what  the  devil  to  say.  I 
could  not  out  with  the  truth,  out  of  r^ard 
to  her,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  lie  for 
my  sake  ;  —  besides,  the  thing  told  itself 
I  thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  let 
her  explain  it  as  she  chose  (a  woman  being 
never  at  a  loss — the  devu  always  sticb 
by  them)  —  only  determining  to  protect 
and  carry  her  off,  in  case  of  any  rarodty 
on  the  part  of  the  Signor.  I  saw  that 
he  was  quite  cahn.  She  went  to  bed,  and 
next  day — how  they  settled  it,  I  know 
not,  but  settle  it  they  did.  Well — then  I 
had  to  explain  to  Mananna  about  this  never- 
to-be-sufficiently-confounded  sister-in-law ; 
which  I  did  by  swearing  innocence,  eteroBl 
constancy,  &c.  &c.  But  the  sister-in-law, 
very  mudi  discomposed  with  being  treated 
in  such  wise,  has  (not  having  her  own  shame 
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before  her  eyes,  told  the  affidr  to  half  V^ 
nice,  aod  the  servants  jTwho  were  summoned 
by  the  fight  and  the  fainting)  to  the  other 
half.  But,  here,  nobody  minds  such  trifles, 
except  to  be  amused  by  them.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  will  be  so,  but  I  have 
scrawled  a  long  letter  out  of  these  follies. 
"  Believe  me  ever,  &c7* 

Lsms  sea      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

-  Venice,  JaauMTj  24. 1817. 

"  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Countess 
Albrizzi  here  to  present  ner  with  'the 
Works ;'  I  wish  you  therefore  to  send  me  a 
I  copy,  that  I  may  comply  with  her  requisition. 
You  mav  include  the  last  published,  of 
which  I  nave  seen  and  know  nothing,  but 
from  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  December. 

"  Mrs.  Leigh  tells  me  that  most  of  her 
friends  prefer  the  two  first  cantos.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  be  the  ^eral  opinion 
or  not  (it  is  not  hers) ;  but  it  is  natural  it 
should  be  so.  I,  however,  think  differently, 
which  is  natural  also;  but  who  is  right, 
or  who  is  wrong,  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. 

**  Dr.  Polidori,  as  I  hear  from  him  by 
letter  from  Pisa,  is  about  to  return  to 
England,  to  go  to  the  Brazils  on  a  medical 
speculation  with  the  Danish  consul.  As 
you  are  in  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  be, 
could  you  not  get  him  some  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  some  of  your  government 
fiiends  to  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlers? 
He  understands  his  profession  well,  and  has 
no  want  of  general  talents ;  his  faults  are 
the  faults  of  a  pardonable  vanity  and  youth. 
His  remaining  with  me  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  have  enough  to  do  to  manage  my  own 
scrapes;  and  as  precq>ts  without  example  are 
not  the  most  cracious  homilies,  I  thought  it 
better  to  give  him  his  cong^  :  but  I  know  no 
great  harm  of  him,  and  some  good.  He  is 
clever  and  accompHshed ;  knows  his  profes- 
sion, by  all  accounts,  well ;  and  is  honourable 
in  his  deaUnffs,  and  not  at  all  malevolent  I 
think,  with  luck,  he  will  turn  out  a  useful 
member  of  society  (from  which  he  will  lop 
the  diseased  membiers)  and  theCollege  of  Phy- 
sicians. If  you  can  be  of  any  use  to  him, 
or  know  any  one  who*can,  pray  be  so,  as  he 
has  his  fortune  to  make.  He  has  kept  a 
medktU  jcumal  under  the  eye  of  Vacca  >  (the 
first  surgeon  on  the  Continent)  at  Pisa : 
Vacca  has  corrected  it,  and  it  must  contain 
some  valuable  hints  or  information  on  the 
practice  of  this  country.    If  you  can  ud  him 

1  CVacca  BarUagbieri  died  at  Pitt  in  1816.] 
*  [A  rertow  oTMr.  Hobhooae^  **  L«tten  writtra  bjran 
EDtUshman  resident  at  Parli  daring  tb^  last  Reitn  of 
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in  pubHshing  this  also,  by  your  influence 
with  your  brethren,  do ;  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  publish  it  yourself,  because  that  sort  of 
request  is  too  personal  and  embarrassing. 
He  has  also  a  tragedy,  of  which,  having 
seen  nothing,  I  say  nothing :  but  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  having  made 
these  eflbrts  (if  they  are  only  efforts),  at 
one-and-twenty,  is  in  his  favour,  and  proves 
him  to  have  good  dispositions  for  his 
own  improvement.  So  if,  in  the  way  of 
commendation  or  recommendation,  you  can 
aid  his  objects  with  your  government  friends, 
I  wish  you  would.  I  should  think  some  of 
vour  Admiralty  Board  might  be  likely  to 
have  it  in  their  power," 

Lrttbr  261.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  Febmary  15. 1817. 

"  I  have  received  your  two  letters,  but  not 
the  parcel  you  mention.  As  the  Waterloo 
spoils  are  arrived,  I  will  make  you  a  present 
of  them,  if  you  choose  to  acoept  of  them ; 
pray  do. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  understand  from 'your 
letter  what  has  been  omitted,  or  what  not, 
in  the  publication ;  but  I  shall  see  probably 
some  day  or  other.  I  could  not  attribute 
any  but  a  good  motive  to  Mr.  Giflbrd  or 
yourself  in  such  omission ;  but  as  our 
politics  are  so  very  opposite,  we  should  pro- 
babljr  differ  as  to  the  passages.  However, 
if  it  is  onlj^  a  note  or  notes  or  a  line  or  so, 
it  cannot  signify.  You  say  '  a  poem ;'  what 
poem  ?  You  can  tell  me  in  your  next. 

"  Of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  quarrel  with  the 
Quarterly  Review,  I  know  voy  little  ex- 
c^t  ♦  ♦  's  article  itself*,  which  was  cer- 
tainly harsh  enough ;  but  I  quite  agree  that 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  answer 
—  particularlv  after  Mr.  W.  H^.s,  who  ne- 
ver more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you. 
I  have  been  uneasy,  because  Mr.  H.  told  me 
that  his  letter  or  preface  was  to  be  addressed 
to  me^  Now,  he  and  I  are  friends  of  many 
years  ;  I  have  many  obligations  to  him,  and 
he  none  to  me  which  have  not  been  cancelled 
and  more  than  repaid ;  but  Mr.  Oiffbrd  and 
I  are  fiiends  also,  and  he  has  moreover  been 
literaUy  so,  through  thick  and  thin,  in  despite 
of  diflTerence  of  years,  morals,  habits,  and 
even  poSOcs ;  and  therefore  I  feel  in  a  very 
awkward  situation  between  the  two,  Mr. 
Oiffbrd  and  my  fiiend  Hobhouse,  and  can 
only  wish  that  they  had  no  differences,  or 
that  such  as  they  have  were  accommodated. 
The  Answer  I  have  not  seen,  for — it  is 


the  Emperor  Napoleon.**     See  Quart.  Rev,  toI.  xIt. 
p.  443.] 
«  [Mr.  Wedderbom  WelMt«r.    See  anil,  p.  324.] 
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odd  enough  for  people  so  intiinate  —  but 
MDr.  Hobhouse  and  I  are  very  sparing  of  our 
literary  confidences.  For  example,  the  other 
day  he  wished  to  have  a  MS.  of  the  third 
canto  to  read  over  to  his  brother,  &C., 
which  was  refused;  —  and  I  have  never 
seen  his  journals,  nor  he  mine  —  (I  only 
kept  the  short  one  of  the  mountains  for  my 
sister)  — nor  do  I  think  that  hardly  ever  he 
or  I  saw  any  of  the  other's  productions 
previous  to  their  publication. 

**  The  article  m  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  Coleridge  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  whether 
I  am  attacked  in  it  or  not,  or  in  anv  other 
of  the  same  journal,  I  shall  never  think  ill 
of  Mr.  Jeffirev  on  that  account,  nor  forget 
that  his  conduct  towards  me  has  been  cer- 
tainly most  handsome  during  the  last  four 
or  more  years. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  a  kind 
of  Poem  in  dialogue  i  (in  black  verse)  or 
Drama,  from  which  •  The  Licantation*  is  an 
extract,  begun  last  summer  in  Switzerland, 
is  fimshed;  it  is  in  three  acts;  but  of  a  verv 
wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind. 
Almost  all  the  persons  —  but  two  or  three 
—  are  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the 
waters ;  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a 
kind  of  magician,  who  is  tormented  by  a 
species  of  remorse,  the  cause  of  which  is 
left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders  about 
invoking  these  spirits,  which  appear  to  him, 
and  are  of  no  use ;  he  at  last  eoes  to  the 
very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principle  m  propria 
persona,  to  evocate  a  ghost,  which  appears, 
and  gives  him  an  ambiguous  and  disagreeable 
answer ;  and  in  the  Uiird  act  he  is  found 
by  his  attendants  dying  in  a  tower  where  he 
had  studied  his  art.  You  may  perceive  by 
this  outline  that  I  have  no  mat  opinion  of 
this  piece  of  fantasy ;  but  I  have  at  least 
rendered  it  quUe  mposMe  for  the  stage,  for 
which  my  intercourse  with  Drury  Lane  has 
gjlven  me  the  greatest  contempt. 

"  I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and 
fed  too  lazy  at  present  to  attem^  the 
whole  ;  but  when  I  have,  I  will  send  it  you, 
and  you  may  either  throw  it  into  the  fire  or 
not.*^ 

Lbtto  2G2.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  Febrauy  SS.  1817. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  in  answer 

to  your  letter  ;  at  present  I  would  trouble 

you  with  a  commission,  if  you  would  be 

kind  enough  to  undertake  it. 

**  You,  perhaps,  know  Mr.  Love,  the 
jeweller,  of  Old  Bond  Street?  In  1813, 
when   in    the   intention    of  returning   to 

iManfred. 
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Turkey,  I  purchased  of  hin,  aad  paid 
(argent  comptmU)  for  about  a  dozen  mA 
boxes,  of  more  or  leas  value,  as  presents  fer 
some  of  my  Mustuhnan  acqnaintancr.  These 
I  have  now  with  me.  The  other  dar,  bariof 
occasion  to  make  an  alteration  m  tlie  lid  <^ 
one  (to  place  a  portrait  in  it),  it  has  txamed 
out  to  be  nboer-gdt  instead  cfjfoH  for  which 
last  it  was  sold  and  paid  for.  This  was 
discovered  by  the  workman  in  tiymg  k, 
before  taking  off  the  hinges  and  woHdi^ 
upon  the  lid.  1  have  of  course  recalled  aad 
preserved  the  box  m.itaim  qmo.  What  I 
wish  you  to  do  is,  to  see  the  nid  Mr.  Lore, 
and  inform  him  of  this  drcurastance,  tddia^ 
from  me,  that  I  will  take  care  he  shall  ooc 
have  done  this  with  impunity. 

"  If  there  is  no  remedy  in  law,  there  is  as 
least  the  emiitable  one  of  makine  known 
Yds  guilt,  —  thati8,hisaalver«gift,andhed— d 
to  him. 

**  1  shall  carefully  preserve  all  the  pur- 
chases I  made  of  him  on  that  occasion  for 
my  return,  as  the  plague  in  Turkey  is  a 
barrier  to  travelling  there  at  present,  or 
rather  the  endless  quarantine  which  would 
be  the  consequence  before  one  could  hun*  in 
comins  back.  Vray  state  the  iDatt4:r  to  hiia 
with  due  ferocity. 

**  I  sent  vou  the  other  day  aome  extracts 
from  a  kind  of  Drama  which  I  had  bemi  in 
Switzerland  and  finished  here ;  you  inil  tefl 
me  if  they  are  received.  They  were  only  in 
a  letter.  I  have  not  yet  had  energy  to  copy 
it  out,  or  I  would  send  you  the  whole  in 
different  covers. 

*«  The  Carnival  closed  this  day  last  week. 

**  Mr.  Hobhouse  b  stillat  Rome,  Ibehere. 
I  am  at  present  a  little  unwell ;  —  sitting  up 
too  late  and  some  subsidiary  <fiinpatxMis 
have  lowered  my  blood  a  good  deal ;  hot  I 
have  at  pesent  the  quiet  and  temperance  of 
Lent  before  me. 

**  Bdieve  me^  fc. 

**  P.  S.— Remember  meto  Mr.  GifibnL— I 
have  not  received  your  pared  or  parcels.-' 
Look  into  '  Moore*s  (Dr.Moorc*s)  View  oi 
Italy'  for  me ;  in  one  of  the  vohmies  yon 
will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Vatkre  (it 
ought  to  be  Falieri)  and  his  conspiracy,  or 
the  motives  of  it.  Git  it  transcribed  for  me, 
and  send  it  in  a  letter  to  me  toon.  I  want 
it,  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  accooat  of 
that  business  here;  though  the  veiled  patriot 
and  the  pbce  whoe  he  was  once  crownei 
and  afterwards  decapitated,  stfll  exist  a^ 
are  shown.  I  have  aearcbed  all  their 
histories ;  but  the  policy  of  the  okl  arit- 
tocracy  made  their  writers  silent  on  hb 
motives,  which  were  a  private  grie^anct 
against  on^  of  the  patricians. 
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**  I  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject, 
which  appears  to  me  very  dramatic ;  an  old 
man,  jealous,  and  conspinng  against  the  state 
of  which  he  was  the  actually  reigning  chief. 
The  last  circumstance  makes  it  the  most 
remarkable  and  only  fact  of  the  kind  in  all 
history  of  all  nations." 

LiTTBS  9C3.  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

••  VcDke,  Febnury  96. 1817. 
**  You  will,  perhaps,  complain  as  much  of 
the  frequency  of  my  letters  now,  as  you  were 
wont  to  do  of  their  rarity.  I  think  this  is 
the  fourth  within  as  many  moons.  I  feel 
anxious  to  hear  from  you,  even  more  than 
usual,  because  your  last  indicated  that  you 
were  unwell.  At  present,  1  am  on  the  in- 
valid regimen  myself.  The  Carnival  —  that 
is,  the  mtter  part  of  it,  and  sitting  up  late 
o'nights,  had  knocked  me  up  a  little.  But 
it  is  over,  —  and  it  is  now  Lent,  with  all  its 
abstinence  and  sacred  music. 

**  The  mumming  closed  with  a  masked 
ball  at  the  Fenice,  where  I  went,  as  also  to 
most  of  the  ridottos,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  though 
I  did  not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet 
I  find  •  the  sword  wearing  out  the  scabbard,' 
though  I  have  but  just  turned  the  comer  of 
twenty-nine. 

**  So,  we'll  go  no  more  a  rorlnf 

So  late  into  Che  night. 
Though  the  hmrt  be  still  u  loTlng, 

And  the  moon  be  stm  ai  bright. 
For  the  sword  ootweers  Its  sheath. 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 
Aftd  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 

And  Lore  Itself  hare  rest. 
Though  the  night  was  made  for  lorlng. 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 
Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roring 

BytheUghtofthe 


"  I  have  lately  had  some  news  of  littero^oor, 
as  I  heard  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  pro- 
nounce it  once  upon  a  time.  I  hear  that 
W.  W.  has  been  publishing  and  responding 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Quarterly,  in  the  learned 
Perry's  Chronicle. «  I  read  Ms  poesies  last 
autumn,  and,  amongst  them  found  an  epitaph 
on  his  bull-dog,  and  another  on  myself.  But 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  (like  the  astrologer 
Partridge)  that  I  am  not  only  alive  now, 
but  was  alive  also  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 
Hobhouse  has  (I  hear,  also)  expectorated  a 
letter  against  the  Quarterly,  addressed  to  me. 
I  feel  awkwardly  situated'between  him  and 
Giffbrd,  both  being  my  friends. 

"  And  this  is  your  month  of  going  to  press 
—  by  the  body  of  Diana !  (a  Venetian  oath,) 

I  CSeeaiil2,p.924.] 

3  An  article  in  No.  31.  of  this  Reriew,  written,  as  Lord 
Byron  afterwards  discorered,  bjr  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
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I  feel  as  anxious  —  but  not  fearful  for  you 
— as  if  it  were  myself  coming  out  in  a  work 
of  hiunour,  which  would,  ^ouknow,  be  the 
antipodes  of  all  mv  previous  publications. 
I  don't  think  you  have  any  thing  to  dread 
but  your  own  reputation.  You  must  ke^ 
up  to  that.  As  you  never  showed  me  a  line 
or  your  work,  I  do  not  even  know  your 
measure ;  but  ^ou  must  send  me  a  copv  by 
Murrey  forthwith,  and  then  you  shall  hear 
what  I  think.  I  dare  say  you  are  in  a 
pucker.  Of  all  authors,  you  are  the  only 
reallv  modett  one  I  ever  met  with, — whicn 
would  sound  oddlv  enou^  to  those  who  re- 
collect your  morals  when  you  were  young  — 
that  is,  when  you  were  extremely  voung  —  I 
don't  mean  to  stigmatise  you  either  with 
years  or  morality. 

*'  I  believe  I  told  you  that  the  £.  R.  had 
attacked  me,  in  an  article  on  Coleridge  (I 
have  not  seen  it)  —  * Ei  tu,  Jeflfrev?*  — 
'  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in  viUanous 
man.'  But  I  absolve  him  of  all  attacks, 
present  and  friture;  for  I  think  he  had 
already  pushed  his  clemency  in  mv  bdioof 
to  the  utmost,  and  I  shall  always  think  well 
of  him.  I  only  wonder  he  did  not  begin 
before,  as  my  domestic  destruction  was  a 
fine  openine  for  all  the  world,  of  which  all 
who  could  did  well  to  avail  themselves. 

•*  If  I  live  ten  yeara  longer,  you  will  see, 
however,  that  it  is  not  over  with  me  —  1 
don't  mean  in  literature,  for  that  is  nothine ; 
and  it  ma^  seem  odd  enough  to  say,  I  do 
not  think  it  my  vocation.  But  you  will  see 
that  I  shall  do  something  or  other — the 
times  and  fortune  permitting — that,  '  like 
the  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world, 
will  puzzle  the  philosophers  of  all  ages.' 
But  I  doubt  whether  my  constitution  will 
hold  out.  I  have,  at  intervals,  exorcised  it 
most  devilishly. 

"  I  have  not  yet  fixed  a  time  of  return,  but 
I  think  of  the  spring.  I  shall  have  been  away 
a  year  in  April  next.  You  never  mention 
Rogers,  nor  Hodgson,  your  clerical  neighbour, 
who  has  lately  got  a  living  near  you.  Has 
he  also  got  a  cmld  yet  ?  —  his  desideratum, 
when  I  saw  him  last. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  at  your  time 
and  leisure,  believing  me  ever  and  truly  and 
affectionately,  Ac." 


Lkttbb  S64.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice.  March  8.  1817. 

"  In  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  article 

from  the  •  Quarterly «,'  which  I  received  two 

well  meriting,  by  the  kind  and  generous  spirit  that 
breathes  through  it,  the  warm  and  lasting  gratitude  it 
awakened  In  the  noble  poet. 
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days  ago,  I  cannot  express  myself  better  than 
in  the  words  of  my  sister  Augusta,  who 
(^leaking  of  it)  says,  that  it  is  written  in  a 
spuit  *  of  the  most  feeling  and  kind  nature.* 
It  is,  however,  something  more ;  it  seems  to 
me  (as  far  as  the  subject  of  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  judge)  to  be  very  well  written  as  a 
composition,  and  I  think  will  do  the  journal 
no  discredit,  because  even  those  who  condemn 
its  partiality,  must  praise  its  generosity.  The 
temptations  to  take  another  and  a  less  &vour- 
able  view  of  the  question  have  been  so  great 
and  numerous,  that,  what  with  public  opinion, 
politics,  &c.  he  must  be  a  gallant  as  well  as 
a  good  man.  who  has  ventured  in  that  place, 
and  at  this  time,  to  write  such  an  article  even 
anonymously.  Such  things,  however,  are 
their  own  reward  ;  and  I  even  flatter  mjrself 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be  (and  I 
have  no  guess),  will  not  r^ret  that  tne  pe- 
rusal of  this  has  given  me  as  much  gratifi- 
cation as  any  composition  of  that  nature 
could  give,  and  more  than  any  other  has 
given, — and  I  have  had  agood  many  in  my  time 
of  one  kind  or  the  other.  It  is  not  the  mere 
praise,  but  there  is  a  tact  and  a  delicacy 
throughout,  not  only  with  regard  to  me,  but 
to  others,  which,  as  it  had  not  been  observed 
elsewhere,  I  had  till  now  doubted  whether  it 
could  be  observed  any  where. 

"  Perhaps  some  day  or  other  you  will  know 
or  tell  me  the  writer's  name.  Be  assured, 
had  the  article  been  a  harsh  one,  I  should 
not  have  asked  it. 

"  I  have  lately  written  to  you  fi^uently, 
with  extracts,  8cc.y  which  I  hope  you  have 
received,  or  will  receive,  with  or  before  this 
letter. — Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Carnival  I  have  been  unwell,  (do  not  mention 
this,  on  any  account,  to  Augusta,  for  if  I  grow 
worse,  she  will  know  it  too  soon,  and  if  I 
get  better,  there  is  no  occasion  that  she 
should  know  it  at  all,)  and  have  hardly  stirred 
out  of  the  house.  However,  I  don't  want  a 
physician  ;  and  if  I  did,  very  luckily  those  of 
Italy  are  the  worst  in  the  world,  so  that  I 
should  still  have  a  chance.  They  have,  I 
believe,  one  famous  surgeon,  Vacca,  who 
lives  at  Pisa,  who  might  be  usefiil  in  case  of 
dissection :  —  but  he  is  some  hundred  miles 
oft.  My  malady  is  a  sort  of  lowish  fever, 
originating  from  what  my '  pastor  and  master,* 
Jackson,  would  call '  taking  too  much  out  of 
one*s  self.*  However,  I  am  better  within  this 
day  or  two. 

"  I  missed  seeing  the  new  Patriarch*8  pro- 
cession to  St.  Mark's  the  other  day  (owing 
to  my  indisposition),  with  six  hundred  and 

I  [**  There  are  only  eight  horses  in  Venice :  four  are 
or  brass,  orer  the  gate  of  the  cathedral ;  and  the  other 


^- 


fiffy  priests  in  his  rear — a 'goodly  wn^''* 
The  admirable  govetiunent  of  VieQiia,  in  tts 
edict  from  thoice,  authorising  his   instal- 
ladon,  prescribed,  as  part  of  the  pageant,  'a 
coadt  and  four  horses.^  *     To  show  1m>w  very^ 
veiy  •  German  to  the  matter  *  this  was,  roo 
have  only  to  suppose  our  parliament  cooi- 
manding  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
proceed  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Sc  FteTi 
Cathedral  in  the  Lord  Mayor*s  barse,  or  the 
Margate  hoy.    There  is  but  St.  MaHc's  Pbce 
in  all  Venice  broad  enough  for  a  carriage  to 
move,  and  it  is  paved  with  large  smooth  flag- 
stones, so  that  the  chariot  and  bona  of 
Ely  ah  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  maiuEUTTe 
upon  it.    Those  of  Pharaoh  might  do  better ; 
for  the  canals — and  particulany  the  Grand 
Canal — are  sufficiently  capadous  and  exten- 
sive for  his  whole  host.    Of  course,  no  coohch 
could  be  attempted ;  but  the  Venetians,  who 
are  very  naive  as  well  as  arch,  were  mnch 
amused  with  the  ordinance. 

"The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published; 
but  my  Armenian  studies  are  suspended  for 
the  present,  till  my  head  aches  a  little  lea. 
I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the 
first  act  of '  Manfired/  a  dnuna  as  mad  as 
Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which  was  in  2^ 
acts  and  some  odd  scenes : — mine  is  but  m 
three  acts. 

'*  I  find  I  have  begun  this  letter  at  the 
wrong  end :  never  mind  ;  I  must  end  k,  then, 
at  the  right. 

"  Yours  ever  very  truly  and  obliged^y,  5cc. 

"P.S.  —  Mariannabverv  well.     She  has 
been  sitting  for  her  picture  n>r 
ture  that  is  very  like. 


'me — ammB^ 


Lima  265.       TO  UR.  MUBRAT.  i 

•*  Venice,  Hardi  5. 1«7. 

"  In  remitting  the  third  act  of  the  sort  of  | 
dramatic  poem  of  which  vou  will  by  thb  cttte  | 
have  received  the  two  first  (at  l^st  I  hope 
so),  which  were  sent  within  the  last  thiee 
weeks,  I  have  little  to  observe,  except  that 
you  must  not  publbh  it  (if  it  ever  b  pcb- 
lished)  without  giving  me  previous  Dodce.  I  , 
have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it  is  . 
good  or  bad ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  ca»e 
with  the  principal  of  my  former  publicalJoos,  I 
I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  rank  it  veiy  hxa^  ' 
bly.    You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Giflbrd,  and 
to  whomsoever  you  pleaae  besides.    With  || 
regard  to  the  question  of  copyright  (if  it  |i 
ever  comes  to  publication),  I  do  not  ki>ow  | 
whether  you   would    think    three   hwuM  ,! 


four  are  aUve  in  Lord  Bynm'a  itable».**-.MArrann: 
Diarff  of  on.  IumtOid^  p.  aSS.] 
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guineas  an  over-estiniate  ;  if  j^ou  do,  you  may 
diminish  it :  I  do  not  think  it  worth  more  ; 
so  you  may  see  I  make  some  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  others. 

•*  I  have  received  your  two  Reviews  (but 
not  the '  Tales  of  my  Landlord ')  ;  the  Quar- 
terly I  acknowledged  particularly  in  a  letter 
to  you,  on  its  arrival,  ten  days  ago.  What 
you  tell  me  of  Perry  petrifies  me ;  it  is  a 
rank  imposition.  In  or  about  February  or 
March,  1816, 1  was  given  to  understand  that 
lir.  Croker  was  not  only  a  coadjutor  in  the 
attacks  of  the  Courier  in  1814,  but  the  author 
of  some  lines  tolerably  ferocious,  then  recently 
published  in  a  mormng  paper.  Upon  this  I 
wrote  a  reprisal.  The  whole  of  the  lines  I 
have  foivotten,  and  even  the  purport  of  them 
I  scarcehr  remember ;  for  on  ifour  assuring 
me  that  he  was  not,  &c.  &c.,  I  put  them  into 
thejire  before  yowrfacey  and  there  never  weu 
but  that  one  rough  copy.  Mr.  Davies,  the 
only  person  who  ever  heard  them  read,  wanted 
a  copy,  which  I  refused.  If,  however,  by 
some  uiwouUn&ii/,  which  I  cannot  divine,  the 
ghost  or  these  rh^es  should  walk  into  the 
world,  I  never  will  denv  what  I  have  really 
written,  but  hold  myself  personally  respon- 
sible for  satisfaction,  though  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  rkht  of  disavowing  all  or  any  fabri- 
cations. To  the  previous  (acts  you  are  a 
witness,  and  best  know  how  &r  my  recapitu- 
lation is  correct ;  and  I  request  that  you  will 
inform  Mr.  Perry  from  me,  that  I  wonder  he 
should  permit  such  an  abuse  of  my  name 
in  his  paper ;  I  say  an  abuse,  because  my 
absence,  at  least,  demands  some  respect, 
and  m^  presence  and  positive  sanction  could 
alone  justify  him  in  such  a  proceeding,  even 
were  the  lines  mine ;  and  if  false,  there  are 
no  words  for  him.  I  repeat  to  you  that  the 
original  was  burnt  before  you  on  your  assur- 
ance, and  there  never  was  a  copy,  nor  even  a 
verbal  repetition,  —  very  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  some  zealous  Whigs,  who  bored 
me  for  them  Hiaving  heard  it  bruited  by  Mr. 
Davies  that  tnere  were  such  matters)  to  no 
purpose;  for,  havini?  written  them  solely 
with  the  notion  thnr  \!r.  Croker  was  the  ag- 
gressor, and  for  mj/  own  and  not  party  repn- 
sals,  I  would  not  lend  me  to  the  zeal  of  any 
sect  when  I  w&s  made  aware  that  he  was  not 
the  writer  of  the  offensive  passages.  You 
know,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  1  would  not 
deny  it.  I  mentioned  it  openly  at  the  time 
to  you,  and  you  will  remember  why  and  where 
I  clestroyed  it ;  and  no  power  nor  wheedling 
on  earth  should  have  made,  or  could  make, 
me  (if  I  recollected  them)  give  a  copy  after 
that,  unless  I  was  well  assured  that  Mr.  Croker 
was  really  the  author  of  that  which  you  as- 
sured me  he  was  not. 


"  I  intend  for  England  this  spring,  where 
I  have  some  affairs  to  adjust ;  but  the  post 
hurries  me.  For  this  month  past  I  have 
been  unwell,  but  am  getting  better,  and 
thinking  of  moving  homewards  towards  May, 
without  going  to  Rome,  as  the  unhealthy 
season  comes  on  soon,  and  I  can  return 
when  I  have  settled  the  business  I  go  upon, 
which  need  not  be  long.  I  shoiud  have 
thought  the  Assyrian  tale  very  succeedable. 

"  I  saw,  in  Mr.  W.  W.'s  poetry,  that  he 
had  written  my  epitaph  ;  I  would  rsuther  have 
written  his. 

"  The  thing  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  see 
at  a  glimpse,  could  never  be  attempted  or 
thought  of  for  the  sta|e  ;  I  much  doubt  it 
for  publication  even.  It  is  too  much  in  my 
old  style  ;  but  I  composed  it  actually  with  a 
horror  of  the  stage,  and  with  a  view  to  render 
the  thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing  the 
zeal  of  my  friends  that  I  should  try  that  for 
which  I  have  an  invincible  repugnance,  viz. 
a  representation. 

"  I  certainly  am  a  devil  of  a  mannerist,  and 
must  leave  off;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  With- 
out exertion  of  some  kind,  I  should  have 
sunk  under  my  imagination  and  reality.  My 
best  respects  to  Mr.  GHfford,  to  Walter  Scott, 
and  to  all  friends. 

**  Yours  ever." 


Lbttek  266.    TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Venice.  Bfarch  10.  1817. 

"  I  wrote  again  to  you  lately,  but  I  hope 
you  won't  be  sorry  to  have  another  epistle. 
I  have  been  unwell  this  last  month,  with  a 
kind  of  slow  and  low  fever,  which  fixes  upon 
me  at  night,  and  goes  off  in  the  morning  ; 
but,  however,  I  am  now  better.  In  spring 
it  is  probable  we  may  meet ;  at  least  I  in- 
tend for  England,  wnere  I  have  business, 
and  hope  to  meet  you  in  your  restored  health 
and  additional  laurels. 

"  Murray  has  sent  me  the  Quarterly  and 
the  Edinburgh.  When  I  tell  you  thaf  Wal- 
ter Scott  is  the  author  of  the  article  in  the 
former,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  such  an 
article  is  still  more  honourable  to  him  than 
to  myself.  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with 
Jeffirey's  also,  which  1  wish  you  to  tell  him, 
with  my  remembrances — not  that  I  suppose 
it  is  of  any  consequence  to  him,  or  ever 
could  have  been,  whether  I  am  pleased  or 
not,  but  simply  in  my  private  relation  to  him, 
as  his  well-wisher,  and  it  may  be  one  day  as 
his  acauaintance.  I  wish  you  would  also 
add,  what  you  know,  that  I  was  not,  and, 
indeed,  am  not  even  now,  the  misanthropical 
and  gloomy  gentleman  he  takes  me  for,  but 
a  facetious  companion,  well  to  do  with  those 
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with  whom  I  am  intimate,  and  as  Icxjuacious 
and  laughing  as  if  I  were  a  much  cleverer 
fellow. 

**  1  sum)osc  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
shake  off  mv  sables  in  public  imagination, 
more  particularly  since  my  moral  ♦  ♦  clove 
down  my  fame.  However,  nor  that,  nor 
more  than  that,  has  yet  extinguished  my 
spirit,  which  always  rises  with  ^e  rebound. 

"  At  Venice  we  are  in  Lent,  and  I  have 
not  lately  moved  out  of  doors,  my  feverish- 
ness  requiring  quiet,  and — by  way  of  being 
more  quiet — here  is  the  Signora  Marianna 
just  come  in  and  seated  at  mv  elbow. 

••  Have  you  seen  ♦  ♦  *  's  book  of  poesy  ? 
and,  if  you  have  seen  it,  are  you  not  delighted 
with  it?  And  have  you — I  really  cannot 
eo  on :  there  is  a  pair  of  great  black  eyes 
Poking  over  my  shoulder,  like  the  angel 
leaning  over  St.  Matthew's,  in  the  old  frontis- 
pieces to  the  Evangelists, — so  that  I  must 
turn  and  answer  them  instead  of  you. 

•*  Ever,  &c." 


LiTTEn  267.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  Venice,  March  25. 1817. 

**  1  have  at  last  learned,  in  de&ult  of  your 
own  writing  (or  not  writing — which  should 
it  be  ?  for  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  d^auU)  from  Murray, 
two  particulars  of  (or  belonging  to)  you  ; 
one,  tliat  you  are  removing  to  Homsey,  which 
is,  I  presume,  to  be  nearer  London  ;  and  the 
other,  that  your  poem  is  announced  by  the 
name  of  Lalla  Kookh.  I  am  glad  of  it,  — 
first,  that  we  are  to  have  it  at  last,  and  next, 
I  like  a  tough  title  myself — witness  The 
Giaour  and  Childe  Harold,  which  choked 
half  the  Blues  at  starting.  Besides,  it  is  the 
tail  of  Alcibiades*s  dog, — not  that  1  suppose 
ou  want  either  dog  or  tail.    Talking  of^tail, 

wish  you  had  not  called  it  a  *  Persian 
Tale,*  1  Say  a  *  Poem '  or  •  Romance,'  but 
not  •  Tale.*  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  called 
some  df  my  own  things  '  Tales,*  because  I 
think  that  thev  are  something  better.  Be- 
sides, we  have  had  Arabian,  and  Hindoo,  and 
Turkish,  and  Assyrian  Tales.  But,  after  all, 
this  is  fiivolous  in  me ;  you  won't,  however, 
mind  my  nonsense. 

"  Really  and  truly,  I  want  you  to  make  a 
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I  He  bad  been  misfnfonned  on  this  point,  —  the  work 
in  question  baring  been,  teom  the  first,  entitled  an 
**  Oriental  Romance.'*  A  much  worse  mistake  (because 
wilAiI.  and  with  no  rery  charitable  design)  was  that  of 
certain  persons,  who  would  bare  it  that  the  poem  was 
meant  to  be  epic  I  —  Eren  Mr.  D*  Israeli  has.  for  the 
sake  of  a  theory,  given  in  to  this  r^rj  gratuitous  assump- 
tion :  —  "  The  Anacreontic  poet,"  he  says,  **  remains  only 
Anacreontic  in  his  Epic.** 
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great  hit,  if  only  out  of  self-love,  because  we 
happen  to  be  old  cronies ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  —  I  am  sure  you  can.  But 
you  are.  Til  be  sworn,  in  a  devil  of  a  pucker ; 
and  I  am  not  at  your  elbow,  and  R^ers  it, 
I  envy  him  ;  which  is  not  &ir,  beciuise  he 
does  not  envy  any  body.  Mind  you  send  to 
me  —  that  is,  make  Murray  send' —  the  mo- 
ment you  are  forth. 

"  I  have  been  very  ill  with  a  slow  fever, 
which  at  last  took  to  flying,  and  became  as 
quick  as  need  be.^  But,  at  length,  after  a 
week  of  half-delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst, 
hot  headach,  horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep, 
by  the  blessing  of  barley  water,  and  refusing 
to  see  any  physician,  I  recovered.  It  is  an 
epidemic  or  the  place,  which  is  annual,  and 
visits  strangers.  Here  follow  some  ver^des, 
which  I  made  one  sleepless  night. 

**  I  read  the  *  Christabd ,  * 

VeryweU: 
I  read  the  *  Missionary ;  * 

Pretty — rery : 
I  tried  at  *  llderim  ; ' 

Ahem! 
1  read  a  sheet  of  *  Marg*ret  of  JtO<nt  /* 

I  tum'd  a  page  of  Webster's  '  Waterloo ;  * 

Pooh  I  pooh  I  ' 
I  look'd  at  Wordswof  th's  milk-white '  Rylstone  Doe  :* 

HUlo! 
&c.  &c  ftc.  s 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  I  am 
going,  nor  what  I  am  to  do.  I  wished  to  have 
gone  to  Rome ;  but  at  present  it  is  pes- 
tilent with  English,  —  a  parcel  of  staring 
boobies,  who  go  about  gaping  and  wislung  to 
be  at  once  cheap  and  magnificent.  A  man 
is  a  fool  who  travels  now  in  France  or  Italy, 
till  this  tribe  of  wretches  is  swept  home 
again.  In  two  or  three  years  the  first  rush 
will  be  over,  and  the  Continent  will  be 
roomy  and  agreeable. 

"  I  stayed  at  Venice  chiefly  because  it  is 
not  one  of  their  '  dens  of  thieves  ;*  and  here 
they  but  pause  and  pass.  In  Switzerland  it 
was  really  noxious.  Luckily,  I  was  early, 
and  had  eot  the  prettiest  place  on  all  the 
Lake  before  they  were  quickened  into 
motion  with  the  rest  of  the  reptiles.  But 
they  crossed  me  every  where.  I  met  a 
family  of  children  and  old  women  half-way 


iii- 


>  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Murray,  subjoined  to  some  cor- 
rections for  Manfred,  he  says,  *'  Since  I  wrote  to  you 
last,  the  tlow  ferer  I  wot  of  thought  proper  to  mend  Its 
pace,  and  became  similar  to  one  which  I  canglit  some 
years  ago  In  the  marshes  of  EHs,  in  the  Morea.'* 

'  ["  I  read  *  Glenanron,*  too,  by  Caro.  Lamb 

Godd-nl"  Orig.iiS.} 
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up  the  Wengen  Alp  (by  the  Jungfrau)  upon 
mules,  some  of  them  too  old  and  others 
too  young  to  be  the  least  aware  of  what  they 
saw. 

"  By  the  way,  1  think  the  Jungfrau,  and 
all  that  region  of  Alps,  which  I  traversed  in 
September  —  goiujg  to  the  very  top  of  the 
Wengen,  which  is  not  the  highest  (the 
Jungfrau  itself  is  inaccessible)  but  the  best 
point  of  view — much  finer  than  Mont-Blanc 
and  Chamouni,  or  the  Simplon.  I  kept  a 
journal  of  the  whole  for  my  sister  Augusta, 
part  of  which  she  copied  and  let  Murray  see. 

"  I  wrote  a  sort  of  mad  Drama,  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  the  Alpine  scenery  in 
description  :  and  this  I  sent  lately  to  Murray. 
Almost  all  the  drani,  pcrs,  are  spirits,  ghosts, 
or  magicians,  and  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps 
and  the  other  world,  so  you  may  suppose 
what  a  Bedlam  tragedy  it  must  be :  make 
him  show  it  you.  I  sent  him  all  three  acts 
piecemeal,  by  the  post,  and  suppose  they 
have  arrived. 

'*  I  have  now  written  to  you  at  least  six 
letters,  or  letter^^,  and  all  I  have  received 
in  return  is  a  note  about  the  length  you  used 
to  write  from  Bury  Street  to  St.  James's 
Street,  when  we  used  to  dine  with  Rogers, 
and  talk  laxly,  and  go  to  parties,  and  hear 
poor  Sheridan  now  and  then.  Dp  you 
remember  one  night  he  was  so  tipsy,  that  I 
was  forced  to  put  his  cocked  hat  on  for  him, 
—  for  he  could  not,  —  and  I  let  him  down  at 
Brookes's,  much  as  he  must  since  have  been 
let  down  into  his  grave.  Heigh  ho  I  I  wish 
I  was  drunk  —  but  I  have  nothing  but  this 
d — d  barley-water  before  me. 

"  I  am  still  in  love, — which  is  a  dreadful 
drawback  in  quitting  a  place,  and  I  can't 
stay  at  Venice  much  longer.  What  I  shall 
do  on  this  point  I  don't  know.  The  girl 
means  to  go  with  me,  but  I  do  not  like  mis 
for  her  own  sake.  I  have  had  so  many 
conflicts  in  my  own  mind  on  this  subject, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  they  did  not  help 
me  to  the  fever  I  mentioned  above.  I  am 
certainly  very  much  attached  to  her,  and  I 
have  cause  to  be  so,  if  you  knew  all.  But 
she  has  a  child ;  and  though,  like  all  the 
'children  of  the  sun,'  she  consults  nothing 
but  passion,  it  is  necessary  I  should  think 
for  both ;  and  it  is  only  the  virtuous,  like 
*••  *,  vho  can  afford  to  give  up  husband  and 
child,  and  live  happy  ever  afler. 

**  The  Italian  ethics  are  the  most  singular 
ever  met  with.  The  perversion,  not  only  of 
action,  but  of  reasoning,  is  singular  in  the 
women.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  consider 
the  thing  itself  as  wrong,  and  very  wrong, 
but  love  (Ae  senthnent  of  love)  is  not  merely 
an  excuse  for  it,  but  makes  it  an  aciual  virtue. 


provided  it  is  disinterested,  and  not  a  a^nice, 
and  is  confined  to  one  object.  They  have 
awful  notions  of  constancy ;  for  I  have  seen 
some  ancient  figures  of  eighty  pointed  out 
as  ainorosi  of  forty,  fifhr,  and  sixty  years' 
standing.  I  can't  say  I  have  ever  seen  a 
husband  and  wife  so  coupled. 

"Ever.&c." 

"P.S. — Marianna,  to  whom  I  have  just 
translated  what  I  have  written  on  our  sub- 
ject to  you,  says  — « If  you  loved  me  tho- 
roughly,  you  would  not  make  so  many  fine 
reflections,  which  are  only  good  forbh-si  i 
scarpi,*  -—  that  is,  *  to  clean  shoes  withal,*— 
a  Venetian  proverb  of  appreciation,  which 
is  applicable  to  reasoning  of  all  kinds." 

Letteb  268.        TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  Venice,  March  25. 1817. 

"  Your  letter  and  enclosure  are  safe ;  but 
*  Ei^lish  gentlemen*  are  very  rare  —  at  least 
in  Venice.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  at 
present  any,  save  the  consul  and  viceKionsul, 
with  neither  of  whom  I  have  the  shghtest 
acquaintance.  The  moment  I  can  pounce 
upon  a  witness,  I  will  send  the  deed  pro- 
perly signed :  but  must  he  necessarily  be 
genteel?  Venice  is  not  a  place  where  the 
English  are  gr^arious ;  their  pigeon-houses 
are  Florence,  Kaples,  Rome,  &c.-;  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  this  was  one  reason  why 
I  stayed  here  till  the  season  of  the  pur- 
gation of  Rome  from  th^e  people,  which  is 
infected  with  them  at  this  time,  should  arrive. 
Besides,  I  abhor  the  nation,  and  the  nation 
me ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my 
own  sensation  on  that  point,  but  it  may 
suffice  to  say,  that,  if  I  met  with  any  of  the 
race  in  the  beautifiil  parts  of  Switzerland, 
the  most  distant  glimpse  or  aspect  of  them 
poisoned  the  whole  scene,  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  have  the  Pantheon,  and  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  Capitol,  spoiled  for  me  too. 
This  feeling  may  be  probably  owing  to  recent 
events  >;  but  it  does  not  exist  the  less,  and 
while  it  exists,  I  shall  conceal  it  as  little  as 
any  other. 

"  I  have  been  seriously  ill  with  a  fever, 
but  it  is  gone.  I  believe  or  6iq)pose  it  was 
the  indigenous  fever  of  the  place,  which 
comes  every  year  at  this  time,  and  of  which 
the  physicians  change  the  name  annually,  to 
despatch  the  people  sooner.  It  is  a  kind  of 
typhus,  and  kills  occasionally.  It  was  pretty 
smart,  but  nothing  particular,  and  has  left 
me  some  debility  ancl  a  great  appetite.  There 


<^= 


1  C*  And  the  destruction  with  which  my  moral  Clytem* 
oeitra  hewed  me  down ;  but,"  &c  —  JI5.] 
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are  a  good  many  ill  at  present,  I  suppose,  of 
the  same. 

**  I  feel  sorry  for  Homer,  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  make  him  like  it ;  and 
still  more  sorry  for  his  friends,  as  there  was 
much  to  make  them  r^ret  him.  I  had  not 
heard  of  his  death  till  by  your  letter.  > 

**  Some  weeks  aso  I  wrote  to  you  my 
acknowledgments  of  Walter  Scott's  article. 
Now  I  know  it  to  be  his,  it  cannot  add  to 
rov  good  opinion  of  him,  but  it  adds  to  that 
of  myself.  He,  and  Gifibrd,  and  Moore,  are 
the  only  regulars  I  ever  knew  who  had  no- 
thing of  the  garriton  about  their  manner : 
no  nonsense,  nor  affectations,  look  you! 
As  for  the  rest  whom  I  have  known,  there 
was  alwavs  more  or  less  of  the  author  about 
them — the  pen  peeping  from  behind  the 
ear,  and  the  thumbs  a  little  inky,  or  so. 

"  •  Lalla  Rookh'  —  you  must  recollect 
that,  in  the  way  of  title,  the  '  Giaour*  has 
never  been  pronounced  to  this  day ;  and 
both  it  and  Ghilde  Harold  sounded  vexy 
facetious  to  the  blue4x>ttles  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour about  town,  till  they  were  taught  and 
startled  into  a  proper  deportment ;  and  there- 
fore Lalla  Rookh,  which  b  very  orthodox 
and  oriental,  is  as  good  a  title  as  need  be,  if 
not  better.  I  could  wish  rather  that  he  had 
not  called  it  'a  Perskm  Tale;*  firstly,  be- 
cause we  have  had  Turkish  Tales,  and  Eundoo 
Tales,  and  Assyrian  Tales,  already ;  and  tale 
is  a  word  of  which  it  repents  me  to  have 
nicknamed  poesy.  '  Fable'  would  be  better ; 
and,  secondly,  '  Persian  Tale'  reminds  one 
of  the  lines  of  Pope  on  Ambrose  Phillips ; 
thoueh  no  one  can  say,  to  be  sure,  that  this 
tale  has  been  'turned  for  half-a-crown «  ; 
still  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  such  clashings. 
•  Persian  Stmy —  why  not  ? — or  Romance  ? 


I  [Frandt  Homer,  Esq..  M.P.  for  St.  llawes,  died  at 
Pisa  in  February,  1817.  in  hU  thirty-ninth  year,  and  wa* 
interred  in  the  Protestant  borying-groond  at  Leghorn. 
Sir  James  MackinUMh,  in  his  diary  of  the  6th  of  March, 
gives  the  following  Interesting  account  of  what  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Conunoos  on  the  motion  for  a  new  writ 
for  St.  Hawet :  —  *•  L4)rd  Morpeth  (now  Earl  of  CarUsle) 
opened  it  in  a  speech  so  perfect,  that  it  might  have  been 
placed  as  a  passage  in  the  most  el^ant  English  writer : 
it  was  foil  of  feeling ;  every  topic  was  skilfully  presented, 
and  contained  by  a  sort  of  prudence  which  is  a  part  of 
taste,  within  safe  limits ;  he  slid  over  the  thinnest  ice 
without  craddng  it.  Canning  filled  well  what  would 
I  have  been  the  vacant  place  of  a  calm  obaerver  of  Hor- 
ner's public  life  and  talents.  Manners  Sutton's  most 
aifccUng  speech  was  a  tribute  of  alfoctioa  from  a  private 
friend  become  a  political  enemy  i  Lord  Lascellet.  at  the 
head  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  En^and,  closing  this 
afl^cting,  imiKTOvlng,  and  most  memorable  scene  by  de- 
claring, *  that  if  the  sense  of  the  House  could  hare  been 
taken  on  this  occasion,  it  would  have  been  unanfaotKras.* 
I  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  never  were  so 
many  words  uttered  without  the  least  suspidon  of  ex- 
aggn^on ;  and  that  never  was  so  much  honour  paid  in 


I  fed  as  anxious  lor  Moore  as  I  could  do 
for  myself,  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  I  would 
not  have  hjm  succeed  otherwise  than  splen- 
didly, which  I  trust  he  wfll  do. 

"With  regard  to  the  'Witch  Drama.*! 
sent  an  the  three  acts  by  post,  week  aha 
week,  within  this  last  month*    I  repeat  chat 
I  have  not  an  idea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.    If 
bad,  it  must,  on  no  account,  be  risked  it 
publication;  if  good, it  is  at.}*oiir  service. 
I  value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or  less,  if  | 
you  like  it.    Perhaps,  if  pubUshed,  the  best  > 
wav  will  be  to  add  it  to  your  winter  volume, 
and  not  publish  separately.     The  price  win 
show  you  I  doQ*t  pique  mysdf  upon  it ;  so 
speak  out.    You  may  put  it  in  the  fire,  U  | 
you  like,  and  Gifford  don't  Vkc,  ; 

"  The  Armenian  Qnunmar  is  publislicd—  ' 
that  is,  one;  the  other  is  still  io  MS.    Mr 
illness  has  prevented  me  from  moring  dbs  ' 
month  past,  and  1  have  done  nothing  more  | 
with  the  Armenian. 

**  Of  Italian  or  rather  Lombard  manners.  | 
I  could  tell  you  little  or  nothing :  I  went  >, 
two  or  three  times  to  the  governor's  coover-  | 
sazione,  (and  if  you  go  once,  you  are  free  |' 
to  go  always,)  at  which,  as  I  onl^  saw  very  i 
plain  women,  a  formal  circle,  m   short  a   ' 
worse  sort  of  rout,  I  did  not  go  asain.    I 
went  to  Academic  and  to  Madame  aBxizzTs, 
where  I  saw  pretty*  much  the  same  thin^ 
with  the  addition  of  some  literati,  who  are 

the  same  blue  \  by ^  aQ  the  world  over.   I 

fell  in  love  the  first  week  with  MaHmnp  Scgati, 
and  I  have  continued  so  ever  since,  because 
she  is  very  pretty  and  pleasine,  and  talks 
Venetian,  which  amuses  me,  and  is  naive. 
*  Veiy  tnri J,  4c 

•*  P.  S.  —  Pray  send  the  red  tooth-powder 
by  a  si^  hand,  and  speedily.* 


any  age  or  nation  to  intrinsic  dainia  alcoe.    A  Hwanl 
introduced,  and  an  English  Uotase  of  Coanoss  adopted, 
tlie  proposition  of  thus  honouring  the  mtmuty  of  a  na  I 
of  thirty-eight,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  Drrer  UM  ■ 
an  oflSce,  or  had  the  power  of  obliging  a  Uvlog  crcacar«, 
and  whose  grand  title  to  this  disttnctloa  was  the  baUff  >< 
of  his  virtue.     How  honourrtile  to  the  afo  and  lotb*  ; 
House  I    A  country  where  such  aentSaMntt  prevail  teaet 
ripe  for  destruction."  —  Ltf^,  voL  IL  p.  SIB.] 
«  ["  The  bard  whom  pUfer*d  pastorals  i 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  ( 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrwmesa  affear. 
And  strains,  from  hard-bound  bralaa,  cJlg^  ttwi  s 
year. 

**  Ambrose PhnUpatraoslatedabookcaltodthe*  rwaUn 
Tsles,*  a  book  fuU  of  fimcy  and  imagtnatiOD.**—  Port.] 

'  Whenever  a  word  or  passage  ooeurt  (as  fn  thU  to- 
stance)  which  Lord  Byron  would  have  proDona^  «»> 
phatically  in  speaking,  It  appears,  ha  hia  haodwtllhic  •• 
if  written  with  something  of  tha  same  vehMaencB. 

«  Here  foUow  the  same  rhymes  (-  I  read  the  Chri*- 
tabel,"  Ac)  which  have  alrewly  becai  given  to  one  of  Ui 
letters  to  myself. 
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**  To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 
Hare  pubUsh'd  *  Ai\iou*B  Margaret,' 

Which  won*t  be  sold  off  in  a  hurry 
(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet)  ; 

And  then,  still  Airther  to  bewilder  him. 

Without  remorse  you  set  up  *  Ilderim ;  * 
So  mind  you  don't  get  into  debt. 

Because  as  how.  If  you  should  &U, 

Tliese  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 
These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Ferry, 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous —v^ry, 

And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape  I 

Far,  firstly.  I  should  hare  to  sally. 

All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  GaUy  ; 

And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 

Hare  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight 

And  prick'd  to  death  expire  upon  her  needle, 

A  sort  of  end  which  I  should  take  indeed  ill  1 

••  You  may  show  these  matters  to  Moore 
and  the  select,  but  not  to  the  profane ;  and 
tell  Moore,  that  I  wonder  he  don*t  write  to 
one  now  and  then.** 


lATTsa  269.  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Venice.  March  31. 1817. 
"  You  will  begm  to  think  my  epistolary 
offerings  (to  whatever  altar  you  please  to 
devote  them)  rather  prodigal.  But  until 
you  answer,  I  shall  not  abate,  because  you 
deserve  no  better.  I  know  you  are  well, 
because  I  hear  of  your  voyaging  to  London 
and  the  environs,  which  1  rejoice  to  learn, 
because  your  note  alarmed  me  by  tHe  pur- 

rdonan^  phlebotomy  therein  prognosticated, 
also  hear  of  your  being  in  the  press  ;  all 
which,  methinks,  might  have  furnished  you 
with  subject-matter  for  a  middle-sized  letter, 
considering  that  I  am  in  foreign  parts,  and 
that  the  last  month's  advertisements  and 
obituary  would  be  absolute  news  to  me  from 
your  Tramontane  country. 

^  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  I  have  had  a 
smart  fever.  There  is  an  epidemic  in  the 
place;  but  I  suspect,  from  the  symptoms, 
that  mine  was  a  fever  of  my  own,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  low,  vulgar  ty- 
phus, which  is  at  this  moment  decimating 
Venice,  and  which  has  half  unpeopled  Milan, 
if  the  accounts  be  true.  This  malady  has 
sorely  discomfited  my  serving  men,  who 
want  sadly  to  be  ^one  away,  and  get  me  to 
remove.  But,  besides  my  natural  perversity, 
I  was  seasoned  in  Turkey,  by  the  continual 
whispers  of  the  plague,  agsunst  apprehensions 
of  contagion.  Besides  which,  apprehension 
would  not  prevent  it ;  and  then  I  am  still  in 
love,  and  *  forty  thousand'  fevers  should  not 

1  The  only  plausible  claim  of  these  epistles  to  authen* 
tidty  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  St.  Paul  haring 
(aooMdlng  to  the  opinion  of  Mosheim  and  others)  written 
an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  before  that  which  we  now 
call  his  first     They  are,  however,  universally  given  up 


make  me  stir  before  my  minute,  while  under 
the  influence  of  that  paramount  delirium. 
Seriously  speaking,  there  is  a  malady  rife  in 
the  city  —  a  dangerous  one,  thev  say.  How- 
ever, mine  did  not  appear  so,  though  it  was 
not  pleasant. 

*•  This  is  Passion-week  —  and  twilight 
—  and  all  the  world  are  at  vespers.  They 
have  an  eternal  churching,  as  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  but  are  not  so  bigoted  as  they 
seem  to  be  in  Spain. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry 
that  you  are  leaving  Ma3rfield.  Had  I  ever 
been  at  Newstead  during  your  stay  there, 
(except  during  the  winter  of  1813-14,  when 
the  roads  were  impracticable,}  we  should 
have  been  within  hail,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  made  a  giro  of  the  Peak  with  you.  I 
know  that  country  well,  having  been  all  over 
it  when  a  boy.  Was  you  ever  in  Dovedale  ? 
I  can  assure  you  there  are  things  in  Derby- 
shire as  noble  as  Greece  or  Switzerland. 
But  you  had  always  a  lingering  afler  Lon- 
don, and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  liked  it  as 
well  as  any  body,  myself,  now  and  then. 

"  Will  you  remember  me  to  Rogers  ? 
whom  I  presume  to  be  flourishing,  and  whom 
I  recard  asrour  poetical  papa.  You  are  his 
lawful  son,  and  I  the  illegitimate.  Has  he 
begun  yet  upon  Sheridan  ?  If  you  see  our 
republican  fhend,  Leigh  Hunt,  pray  present 
my  remembrances.  I  saw  about  nine  months 
ago  that  he  was  in  a  row  (like  my  fiiend 
Hobhouse)  with  the  Quarterly  Reviewers. 
For  mv  part,  I  never  could  understand  these 
quarrels  of  authors  with  critics  and  with 
one  another.  *  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen, 
what  do  they  mean  ?  * 

"  What  think  you  of  your  countryman, 
Maturin  ?  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for 
having  done  my  best  to  bring  out  Bertram ; 
but  I  must  say  my  colleagues  were  quite  as 
ready  and  willing.  Walter  Scott,  however, 
was  the  Jtrst  who  mentioned  him,  which  he 
did  to  me,  with  great  commendation,  in  1815 ; 
and  it  is  to  this  casualty,  and  two  or  three 
other  accidents,  that  this  very  clever  fellow 
owed  his  first  and  well-merited  public  suc- 
cess.   What  a  chance  is  fame  ? 

**  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  translated  two 
Epistles  ?  —  a  correspondence  between  St. 
Paul  and  the  Corinthians,  not  to  be  found  in 
our  version,  but  the  Armenian  —  but  which 
seems  to  me  very  orthodox,  and  I  have  done 
it  into  scriptural  prose  English.  * 

"  Ever,  ficc." 


as  spurious.  Though  frequently  referred  to  as  existing 
in  the  Armenian,  by  Primate  Usher,  Johan.  Gregorius, 
and  other  learned  men,  they  were  for  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  translated  from  that  language  by  the  two  Whist- 
ons.  who  subjoined  the  correspondence,  with  a  Greek  and 
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Lrm»S70. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Veoiee.  April  2. 1817. 

"  I  sent  you  the  whole  of  the  Drama  at 
three  several  times,  act  hj  act,  in  separate 
covers.  I  hope  that  you  have,  or  will  receive, 
some  or  the  whole  of  it. 

*'  So  Love  has  a  conscience.  By  Diana  I 
I  shall  make  him  take  back  the  box,  thou^ 
it  were  Pandora's.  The  discovery  of  its  m- 
trinsic  silver  occurred  on  sending  it  to  have 
the  lid  adapted  to  admit  Marianna's  portrait. 
Of  course  I  had  the  box  remitted  in  statu  quo^ 
and  had  the  picture  set  in  another,  which 
suits  it  (the  picture)  very  well.  The  de- 
faulting box  is  not  touched,  hardly,  and  was 
not  in  the  man^s  hands  above  an  hour. 

•*  I  am  aware  of  what  you  say  of  Otway ; 
and  am  a  very  great  admirer  of  his, — all 
except  of  that  maudlin  b — h  of  chaste  lewd- 
ness and  blubbering  curiosity,  Belvidera, 
whom  I  utterly  despise,  abhor,  and  detest. 
But  the  story  of  Marino  Faliero  is  different, 
and,  I  think,  so  much  finer,  that  I  wish 
Otway  had  taken  it  instead :  the  head  con- 
spiring against  the  body  for  refusal  of  re- 
dress  for  a  real  iiyury,  — jealousy — treason, 
with  the  more  fixed  and  inveterate  passions 
(mixed  with  policy)  of  an  old  or  elderly 
man  —  the  devil  himself  could  not  have  a 
finer  subject,  and  he  is  your  only  tragic  dra- 
matist. 

**  There  is  still,  in  the  Doge's  palace,  the 
black  veil  painted  over  Faliero's  picture,  and 
the  staircase  whereon  he  was  first  crowned 
Doge^  and  subsequently  decapitated.  This 
was  the  thing  that  most  struck  my  imagin- 
ation in  Venice  —  more  than  the  Rialto, 
which  I  visited  for  the  sake  of  Shylock  ;  and 
more,  too,  than  Schiller's  *  Armenian*  a  novel 
which  took  a  great  hold  of  me  when  a  boy. 
It  b  also  called  the  *  Ghost  Seer,'  and  I  never 
walked  down  St.  Mark's  by  moonlight  with- 
out thinking  of  it,  and '  at  nine  o*clock  he 
died!*i  —  But  I  hate  things  d/ ^^tioit ;  and 
therefore  the  Merchant  and  Othello  have  no 
g'eat  associations  to  me :  but  Pierre  has. 
There  should  always  be  some  foundation  of 

Latin  Tenton.  to  th«lr  edition  of  the  Annenian  Ilittoiy 
of  Moiee  of  Cborene,  published  in  1786. 

Jbe  translation  by  Lord  Bjron  is,  as  for  as  I  can  learn, 
the  first  that  has  erer  been  attempted  in  English  ;  and 
as.  proceeding  from  ki$  pen,  It  must  possess,  of  course, 
additional  interest,  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to 
find  it  in  the  Appendix.  Annexed  to  the  copy  in  my 
possession  are  the  following  words  in  his  own  handwrit* 
Ing :  —  '*  Done  into  English  by  me,  January,  Frtiruary, 
1817.  at  the  Conrent  of  San  Lasaro,  with  the  aid  and  ex> 
position  of  the  Annenian  text  by  the  Father  Paschal 
Anchor,  Armenian  friar.  —  Bteom .  I  had  also  (he  adds) 
Ibo  Latin  text,  but  it  is  in  many  places  rery  corrupt,  and 


0= 


fact  for  the  most  airy  dbric,  and  pure  inveo- 
tion  is  but  the  talent  of  a  liar. 

**  Maturin's  tragedy.  —  B/'your  accotml 
of  him  last  year  to  me,  be  seemed  a  bit  oft 
coxcomb,  personally.  Poor  fellow  I  to  be  ture, 
he  had  Imd  a  long  seasoning  of  adTendty, 
which  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as  t'other  thing. 
I  hope  that  this  won't  throw  him  back  into 
the  *  slough  of  Despond. '<t 

"  You  talk  of  marriage  ;'  ^cver  since  my 
own  funeral,  the  word  makes  me  giddy,  and 
throws  me  into  a  cold  tweat.  raij,  doat 
repeat  it. 

**  You  should  dose  with  Madame  de  SImL 
This  will  be  her  best  work,  and  permanefitly 
historical ;  it  is  on  her  father,  the  Revolti> 
tion,  and  Buonaparte,  &c  Bonstetten  told 
me  in  Switzerland  it  was  very  great,  I  have 
not  seen  it  mvself,  but  the  author  often. 
She  was  very  kind  to  me  at  Copet. 

"There  have  been  two  articles  in  the 
Venice  papers,  one  a  Review  of  Glenanron. 
Caroline  Lamb's,  and  the  other  a  Renew  of 
Childe  Harold,  in  which  it  proclaims  lae 
the  most  rd>elliou8  and  contumacious  ad* 
mirer  of  Buonaparte  now  surviving  in  Eu- 
rope. Both  these  articles  are  tiandatio&s 
from  the  Literary  Gazette  of  German  Jena. 

"  Tell  me  that  Walter  Scott  is  better.    I  | 
would  not  have  him  ill  for  the  world.    I 
suppose  it  was  by  sympathy  that  I  had  my 
fever  at  the  same  time. 

*'ljoyin  the  success  of  your  Qnarteriy, 
but  I  must  still  stick  by  the  Edinburgh ; 
Jeffery  has  done  so  by  me,  I  must  say, 
through  every  thmg,  and  this  is  more  than  I 
deserved  from  him.  I  have  mcH^  than  once 
acknowledged  to  you  by  letter  the  '  Article' 
(and  articles)  ;  say  that  you  have  recesred 
the  said  letters,  as  I  do  not  oth&wise  knov 
what  letters  arrive.  Both  Reviews  came, 
but  nothing  more.  M.*s  play  and  the  extract 
not  yet  come. 

'*  Write  to  say  whether  my  Magician  has 
arrived,  with  all  his  scenes,  spells,  Slc 

•*  Yours  ever,  Ac 

"It  is  useless  to  send  to  the  F^rtig^ 
Office :  nothing  arrives  to  me  by  that  coo- 

1 1**  Who  answer'd  roe  Jost  now  ?    Who.  when  I  said 
*Tis  mimct  tam*d  roond  and  s^  so  solemnly 
Sigmor,  ke  died  ai  mime  t  ^'Twn  thm  Ameoita  I 
The  mask  that  foUows  tbee,  fo  vbere  tboa  vtt.** 
Jtoger^s  Jk^,^^} 

>[**Let  hhn  take  hearts*  whom  the  Lord  kmthkc 
chasteneth.*  This  sentence,  I9  Che  way^.  Is  a  eooirMt  to 
the  other  one  of  *  X)uem  Dcos  Tidt  pcriert  pdos  dr- 
mental,*  which  may  be  thos  d«i&e  Into  Bofttsb :  — 

*■  God  maddens  him  whom  *tfs  hla  wfll  ta  lore. 
And  gives  the  dioice  of  death  or  phreosy — cboaae." 
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& 


ye^rance.      I  suppose   some  zealous  clerk 
thinks  it  a  Tory  duty  to  prevent  it." 


LsTTSft  271.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

••  Venice,  April  4. 1817. 

"  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  wrote 
to  you  last,  and  I  hardly  know  why  I  should 
trouble  you  now,  except  that  I  think  you 
will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  from  me  now  and 
then.  You  and  1  were  never  correspondents, 
but  always  something  better,  which  is,  very 
good  fiiends. 

"  I  saw  your  friend  Sharp  in  Switzerland, 
or  rather  m  the  German  territory  (which  is 
and  is 'not  Switzerland),  and  he  gave  Hob- 
house  and  me  a  very  good  route  for  the 
Bernese  Alps;  however  we  took  another 
from  a  Overman,  and  went  by  Clarens,  the 
Dent  de  Jaman  to  Montbovon,  and  through 
Simmenthal  to  Thoun,  and  so  on  to  Lau- 
terbroun ;  except  that  from  thence  to  the 
Grindlewald,  instead  of  roiuid  about,  we 
went  right  over  the  Wengen  Alps*  very 
summit,  and  being  close  under  the  Jungfrau, 
saw  it,  its  pladers,  and  heard  the  avalanches 
in  all  their  glory,  having  famous  weather 
there/&r.  Vfe  of  course  went  from  the 
Grindlewald  over  the  Sheidech  to  Brientz 
and  its  lake  ;  past  the  Reichenbach  and  all 
that  mountain  road,  which  reminded  me  of 
Albania  and  iEtolia  and  Greece,  except  that 
the  people  here  were  more  civilised  and 
rascally.  I  do  not  think  so  very  much  of 
Chamouni  (except  the  source  of  the  Arveron, 
to  which  we  went  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  ice, 
so  as  to  look  into  and  touch  the  cavity, 
i^ainst  the  warning  of  the  guides,  only  one 
of  whom  would  so  with  us  so  close,)  as  of 
the  Jungfrau,  and  the  Pissevache,  and  Sim- 
plon,  which  are  quite  out  oTall  mortal  com- 
petition. 

'*  I  was  at  Milan  about  a  moon,  and  saw 
Monti  and  some  other  Uving  curiosities,  and 
thence  on  to  Verona,  where  I  did  not  forget 
your  story  of  the  assassination  during  your 
sojourn  there,  and  brought  away  with  me 
Bome  fragments  of  Jyliet*s  tomb,  and  o  lively 
recollection  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  Coun- 
tess Goetz  (the  governor's  wife  here)  told 
me  that  there  is  still  a  ruined  castle  of  the 
Montecchi  between  Verona  and  Vicenza. 
I  have  been  at  Venice  since  November,  but 
shall  proceed  to  Rome  shortly.  For  my 
deeds  here,  are  they  not  wntten  in  my 
letters  to  the  unrepljring  Thomas  Moore  ? 
to  him  I  refer  you :  he  has  received  them 
all,  and  not  answered  one. 

"Will  you  remember  me  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland?  I  have  to  thank  the  former 
for  a  book  which  I  have  not  yet  received. 


but  expect  to  reperuse  with  great  pleasure 
on  my  return,  viz.  the  second  edition  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  I  have  heard  of  Moore*s 
forthcoming  poem :  he  cannot  wish  himself 
more  success  than  I  wish  and  au^r  for 
him.  I  have  also  heard  great  things  of 
'  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  but  I  have  not  yet 
received  them ;  by  all  accounts  they  beat 
even  Waverley,  &c.,  and  are  by  the  same 
author.  Maturin's  second  tragedy  has,  it 
seems,  failed,  for  which  I  should  think  any 
body  would  be  sorry.  My  health  was  very 
victorious  till  within  the  last  month,  when 
I  had  a  fever.  There  is  a  typhus  in  these 
parts,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  that.  How- 
ever, I  got  well  without  a  physician  or 
drugs. 

'*  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  last  autumn,  I 
furnished  Lewis  with  'bread  and  salt'  for 
some  days  at  Diodad,  in  reward  for  which 
(besides  his  conversation)  he  translated 
*  Goethe's  Faust'  to  me  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  I  set  him  by  the  ears  with  Madame  de 
Stael  about  the  slave  trade.  I  am  indebted 
for  many  and  kind  courtesies  to  our  Lady 
of  Copet,  and  I  now  love  her  as  much  as  I 
always  did  her  works,  of  which  I  was  and 
am  a  great  admirer.  When  are  you  to 
begin  with  Sheridan  ?  What  are  you  doing, 
and  how  do  you  do  ? 

••Ever  very  truly,  Ac." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
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VENICli. — ^LETTERS  TO  MURRAY  AND  MOORE. — 
ANECDOTES. — DE  LUC, THE  NONAGENARIAN. 

VISIT    TO    THE    MANFRINI    PALACE. — 

PAINTING.  —  A  DAY  AT  FLORENCE  :  THE 
GALLERIES  ;  THE  MEDICI  CHAPEL  ;  SANTA 
CROCE.  —  THE  LAMENT  OFTASSO  WRITTEN. 
— A  FEW  DAYS  AT  ROME. — ANECDOTES. — 
NEW  THIRD  ACT  OF  MANFRED  WRITTEN. 
—  RETURN  TO  VENICE.  —  PINDEMONTB.  — 
MATURIN'S  TRAGEDY. 

LiTTEm  27a.       TO  HH.  MURRAY. 

'*  Venice,  April  9. 1817. 
"Your  letters  of  the  1 8th  and  20th  are  ar- 
rived. In  my  own  I  have  given  you  the  rise, 
progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  my  recent  ma- 
lady. It  is  gone  to  the  devil :  I  won't  pay 
him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  say  it  came 
firom  him  ; — he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  slow  fever,  wmch  quick- 
ened its  pace  towards  the  end  of  its  journey. 
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I  had  been  bored  with  it  some  weeks  —  with 
nocturnal  burnings  and  morning  perspira- 
tions; but  I  am  quite  well  again,  which  I 
attribute  to  having  had  neither  medicine  nor 
doctor  thereof. 

'*  In  a  few  days  I  set  off  for  Rome :  such 
is  my  purpose.  *  I  shall  change  it  very  often 
before  Monday  next,  but  do  you  continue  to 
direct  and  address  to  Venice,  as  heretofore. 
If  I  go,  letters  will  be  forwarded  :  I  say  *  t/7 
because  I  never  know  what  I  shall  do  till  it 
is  done ;  and  as  I  mean  most  firmly  to  set  out 
for  Rome,  it  is  not  unlikely  I  may  find  my- 
[  self  at  St  Petersburg. 

*•  You  tell  me  to  *  take  care  of  myself;  * — 
faith,  and  I  wilL  I  won*t  be  posthumous 
yet,  if  I  can  help  it.  Notwithstanding  only 
think  what  a  '  Life  and  Adventures,'  while  I 
am  in  fiill  scandal,  would  be  worth,  toeether 
with  the  '  membra '  of  my  writing-desk,  the 
sixteen  b^innings  of  poems  never  to  be 
finished  I  Do  you  think  I  would  not  have  shot 
myself  last  year,  had  1  not  luckily  recollected 
that  Mrs.  C  ♦  ♦  [Clermont],  and  Lady  N  *  * 
[Noel],  and  all  the  old  women  in  England 
would  have  been  delighted  ;  —  besides  the 
agreeable  *  Lunacy,*  of  the '  Crowner^s  Quest,' 
and  the  regrets  of  two  or  three  or  half  a 
dozen  ?  Be  assured  that  I  would  Rve  for  two 
reasons,  or  more ;  —  there  are  one  or  two 
people  whom  I  have  to  put  out  of  the  world, 
and  as  many  into  it,  before  I  can  '  depart  in 
peace ;'  if  I  do  so  before,  1  have  not  ful- 
filled my  mission.  Besides,  when  I  turn 
thirty,  I  will  turn  devout ;  I  feel  a  great  vo- 
cation that  way  in  Catholic  churches,  and 
when  I  hear  the  organ. 

•*  So  Wedderbum  Webster  is  writing 
again !  Is  there  no  Bedlam  in  Scotland  ?  nor 
thumb-screw  ?  nor  gag  ?  nor  handcuff?  I 
went  upon  my  knees  to  him  almost,  some 
years  ago,  to  prevent  him  from  publishing 
a  political  pamphlet,  which  would  have 
given  him  a  bvelier  idea  of  *  Habeas  Corpus ' 
than  the  world  will  derive  fi\2m  his  pr^ent 
production  upon  that  suspended  subject, 
which  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  other  (his  Mftjesty's)  snbjects. 

**  I  condole  with  Dniry  Lane,  and  r^oice 
with  Sothd>y,  —  that  is,  in  a  modest  way, 
—  on  the  tragical  end  of  the  new  tra- 
gedy.» 

**You  and  Lagh  Hunt  have  quarrelled 
then,  it  seems?    I  introduce  him  and  his 

1  [Matorln'i  tragedy  of  **  Manoel,"  which  had  been 
damned  at  Drmy  Lane  In  the  preceding  month.] 

<  [Thlt  amiable  man  died  at  Wfatdior  tn  the  Norember 
folknring,at  the  age  of  nlnetjr-one.  He  tras  born  at 
Genera  In  1796,  and  was  many  yeart  reader  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  Hit  principal  works  were  a  treatise  on 
Geology,  and  six  Tolnmet  of  Geological  Travels.] 


poem  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  (malgrv  politics) 
the  union  would  be  beneficial  to  both,  and 
the  end  is  eternal  enmity ;  and  yet  I  dkl  this 
with  the  best  intentions :  I  introduce  Cole- 
ridge, and  Christabel  runs  away  with  jonr 
money ;  my  firiend  Hobhouse  quarrels,  too, 
with  the  Quarterly  :  and  (except  the  iMst)  I 
am  the  innocent  Isthmus  (dainn  the  woru! 
I  can't  spell  it,  though  I  have  crossed  that  of 
Corinth  a  dozen  times)  of  these  enmiciea. 

**  I  wiU  tell  you  something  about  Chilloo. 
—  A  Mr.  De  Luc,  mnety  years  old,  a  Swiss, 
had  it  read  to  him,  and  is  pleased  with  it, — 
so  my  sister  writes.  He  said  that  he  was 
with  Rousseau  at  Chiilon,  and  that  the  de> 
scription  is  perfectly  correct.  But  this  is  not 
all :  I  recollected  something  of  the  name,  and  • 
find  the  following  passa^  in  '  The  Cooies- 
sions,'  voL  iii.  page  247.  bv.  viiL  s — 

*'*De  tons  ces  amusemens  cdui  qui  me 
pliit  davantage  fut  une  promenade  autour  du 
Lac,  que  je  fis  en  bateau  avec;  De  Luc  pert, 
sa  bru,  ses  deuxJUs,  et  ma  Th^rese.  >oas 
mhnes  sept  jours  k  cette  toum^  par  le  phis 
beau  temps  dumonde.  J'en  gardai  le  vif 
souvenir  des  sites  qui  m'avoient  fivpp^  a 
Tautre  extr^mite  du  Lac,  et  doot  je  fis  la  de> 
scription,  quelques  ann^es  apr^,  dans  la  Noa- 
veUe  H^oise.' 

**  This  nonagenarian,  De  Luc,  must  be  one 
of  the  *  deux  fils.'  HeisinEngiaod — infinn, 
but  still  in  faculty.^  It  is  odd  that  be 
should  have  lived  so  loi^,  and  not  wanting 
in  oddness  that  he  shoukl  have  made  this 
voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  at 
such  an  interval,  read  a  poem  by  an  F.ngRsh- 
man  (who  had  made  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumnavigation) imon  the  same  scenery. 

*'  As  for  '  Manfred,'  it  is  of  no  ose  sendag 
proofs ;  nothing  of  that  kind  comes.  I  sent 
the  whole  at  cOfierent  times.  Ihe  two  first 
acts  are  the  best ;  the  third  so  so ;  bat  I 
was  blown  with  the  first  and  second  beats. 
You  must  call  it  'aPoem,'  for  it  is  no  Dramt^ 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so 
Sothebv-4sh  a  name — a  '  Poem  in  diakfiie,* 
or  —  Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  anv  thing  bot 
a  green-room  synonyme ;  and  this  is  your  ■ 
motto — 

**  *  There  are  more  thing!  ta  haavea  and  earth,  Boraclo, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  jroor  phUoeophy.*  , 

**  Yours  ever,  &c 

*"  My  love  and  thanks  to  Blr.  Gifibrd.*^ 

*[**  Don*t  forget  n J  tooth-powder.    It  bofneuaeto 
•end  It  by  the  damned  and  donble-damnad  oonverancK,  , 
hot  by  lome  private  hand.    1  mean  to  be  in  Venice  ^fria 
in  July.    Nothing  yet  vhaterer  from  the  Foreign  0*e»»  A 
Whydoyoatendanythingtosacfaa*denofttkieTca*ai  i 
Ujat?— 3r5.] 
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L.ETTBK  278.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*•  Venice.  April  11. 1817- 

•*  I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you  while 
the  fit  is  on  me,  by  way  of  penance  upon  you 
for  your  former  complaints  of  long  silence. 
I  dare  say  you  would  blush,  if  you  could,  for 
not  answering.  Next  week  I  set  out  for 
Rome.  Haying  seen  Constantinople,  I 
should  like  to  look  at  t'other  fellow.  Be- 
^des,  I  want  to  see  the  Pope,  and  shall  take 
care  to  tell  him  that  I  vote  for  the  Catholics 
and  no  Veto. 

••  I  sha'n't  go  to  Naples.  It  is  but  the 
second  best  8e»-view,  and  I  have  seen  the 
first  and  third,  viz.  Constantinople  and 
Lisbon,  (by  the  way,  the  last  is  but  a  river- 
view  ;  however,  they  reckon  it  after  Stam- 
boul  and  Naples,  and  before  Genoa,)  and 
Vesuvius  is  silent,  and  I  have  passed  by 
JEtDsu  So  I  shall  e*en  return  to  Venice  in 
July ;  and  if  you  write,  I  pray  you  to 
address  to  Venice,  which  is  my  head,  or 
rather  my  hearty  qjuarters. 

"  My  hte  physician.  Dr.  Polidori,  is  here 
on  his  way  to  England,  with  the  present  Lord 
Guilford »  and  the  widow «  of  tne  late  earl. 
Dr.  Polidori  has,  just  now,  no  more  patients, 
because  his  patients  are  no  more.  He  had 
lately  three,  who  are  now  all  dead — one 
embalmed.  Homer  and  a  child  of  Thomas 
Hope's  are  interred  at  Pisa  and  Rome. 
Lord  Guilford^  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
boweb :  so  they  took  them  out,  and  sent 
them  (on  account  of  their  discrepancies), 
sqiarately  firom  the  carcass,  to  England. 
Conceive  a  man  going  one  way,  and  his 
intestines  another,  and  his  immortal  soul  a 
third !  — was  there  ever  such  a  ^stribution  ? 
One  certainly  has  a  soul ;  but  how  it  came 
to  allow  itself  to  be  enclosed  in  a  body  is 
more  than  I  can  imafi;ine.  I  only  know  if 
once  mine  gets  out,  iTl  have  a  bit  of  a  tussle 
before  1  let  it  get  in  again  to  that  or  any 
other. 

"  And  so  poor  dear  Mr.  Matiuin's  second 
tragedy  has   been  neglected    by    the  dis- 

1  [Frederick  North,  fifth  Earl  of  Guilford.  This  ami- 
able  noblemaa  vaa  the  third  aod  youngest  ion  of  Lord 
North.  While  governor  of  Ceylon,  he  nuule  the  tour  of 
the  island,  accompanied  by  the  Rer.  Jamet  Cordiner, 
who,  in  1807,  published  a  **  Description  of  Ceylon/*  to 
two  Yolumes  quarto.  Haring  subsequently  been  sent  by 
goremment  on  a  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  his 
lib««l  eflbrts  introduced  there  a  system  of  educiuion, 
which  has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 
His  Lordship  died  in  London,  October  18S8.] 

s  [Daughter  of  Thomas  Boycott,  Esq.,  of  Rudge-Hall, 
Salop.] 

>  [Frandi  North,  fourth  Earl  of  Guilford,  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  Lord  North.  When  a  young  man,  he  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  "  Honest  Frank  North," 
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ceming  public  I  Sotheby  will  be  d — d  elad 
of  this,  and  d— d  without  being  glad,  if 
ever  his  own  plays  come  upon  *  any  #age. ' 

"  I  wrote  to  Kogers  the  other  day,  with  a 
message  for  you.  I  hope  that  he  flourishes. 
He  is  the  Tithonus  of  poetry  —  immortal 
already.    You  and  I  must  wait  for  it. 

"  I  hear  nothing  —  know  n6thing.  You 
may  easily  suppose  that  the  English  don*t 
seek  me,  and  I  avoid  them.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  but  few  or  none  here,  save  pas- 
sengers. Florence  and  Naples  are  Aeir 
Margate  and  Ramsgate,  and  much  the  same 
sort  of  company  too,  by  all  accounts,  which 
hurts  us  among  the  Italians. 

**  I  want  to  hear  of  Lalla  Rookh — are  you 
out  ?  Death  and  fiends !  why  don*t  you  tell 
me  where  you  are,  what  you  are,  and  how 
you  are  ?  I  shall  go  to  Bologna  by  Ferrara,  in- 
stead of  Mantua :  because  I  would  rather  see 
the  cell  where  they  caged  Tasso«  and  where  he 
became  mad  and  *  *,  than  his  own  MSS.  at 
Modena,  or  the  Mantuan  birthplace  of  that 
harmonious  plagiary  and  miserable  flatterer, 
whose  cursed  hexameters  were  drilled  into 
me  at  Harrow.  ^  I  saw  Verona  and  Vicenza 
on  my  way  here —  Padua  too. 

"  I  go  alone,  —  but  alone,  because  I  mean 
to  return  here.  I  only  want  to  see  Rome. 
I  have  not  the  least  curiosity  about  Florence, 
though  I  must  see  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
Venus,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  wish  also  to  see  the 
Fall  of  Terni.  I  think  to  return  to  Venice 
by  Ravenna  and  Rimini,  of  both  of  which  I 
mean  to  take  notes  for  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  scenery  of  his 
Poem.  There  was  a  devil  of  a  review  of 
him  in  the  Quarterly^,  a  year  ago,  which  he 
answered.  All  answers  are  imprudent :  but, 
to  be  sure,  poetical  flesh  and  blood  must 
have  the  last  word  —  that's  certain.  I 
thoiight,  and  think,  very  highly  of  his  Poem ; 
but  I  warned  him  of  the  row  his  favourite^ 
antioue  phraseology  would  bring  him  into. 

"  You  have  taken^a  house  at  Homsey  :  I 
had  much  rather  you  had  taken  one  in  the 
Apennines.     If  you  think  of  coming  out  for 


among  all  his  acquaintances.  He  was  greatly  attached  to 
theatrical  performances,  and  in  1808  published  a  play 
called**  The  Kentish  Barons."  *•  He  possessed." says  Sir 
Bgerton  Brydges,  **  the  hereditary  talents  and  love  of 
literature  of  his  fiunHy ;  and,  what  is  better,  that  here- 
ditary good-nature,  benevolence,  freedom  firom  guile, 
openness  and  liberality,  which  have  for  ages  glren  a  pe- 
culiar tincture  to  his  fiunily."  He  died  at  Pisa  to  Ja- 
nuary.  1817.3 

«[  **Iabhorr*d 

Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet*s  sake. 

The  driWd  dull  lesson,  forc*d  down  word  by  word 

In  my  repugnant  youth.*' 

CkOde  Harold,  c  It.  st.  75.] 
»  [See  Quart.  Rev.  toI.xIt.  p.  473.] 
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a  siunmer,  or  so,  tell  me,  that  I  may  be  upon 
the  hover  for  you. 

"Ever.  Ac." 


Lbttie  274. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


•*  Venice,  April  14. 1817. 

•*  By  the  &vour  of  Dr.  Polidori,  who  is 
here  on  his  way  to  Eneland  with  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Guilford,  (tne  late  earl  having 
gone  to  England  bv  another  road,  accom- 
panied by  his  bowels  in  a  separate  coffer,) 
I  remit  to  you,  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  two 
mifuatures;  but  previously  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  desire  Mr.  Love  (as  a  p6ace- 
offering  between  him  and  me)  to  set  them 
in  plain  gold,  with  my  arms  complete,  and 
'Painted  by  Prepiani  —  Venice,  1817,*  on 
the  back.  I  wish  also  that  you  would 
desire  Holmes  to  make  a  copy  of  each  — 
that  is,  both  —  for  myself,  and  that  you  will 
retain  the  sud  copies  till  my  return.  One 
was  done  while  I  was  very  unwell ;  the 
other  in  my  health,  which  may  account  for 
their  dissimilitude.  I  trust  that  they  will 
reach  their  destination  in  safety. 

**  I  recommend  the  Doctor  to  your  good 
offices  with  your  government  friends ;  and  if 
you  can  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  pray  be  so. 

"  To-day,  or  rather  yesterday,  for  it  is  past 
midnight,  I  have  been  up  to  tne  battlements 
of  the  highest  tower  in  Venice',  and  seen  it 
and  its  view,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  clear 
Italian  sky.  I  also  went  over  the  Manfiini 
Palace,  famous  for  its  pictures.  Amongst 
them,  there  is  a  portrait  o£  Ariosto  by  Titian^ 
surpassing  all  my  anticipation  of  the  power 
of  painting  or  human  expression  :  it  is  the 
poetry  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetry. 
There  was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady, 
centuries  old,  whose  name  I  forget,  but 
whose  features  must  always  be  remembered. 
I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or 
wisdom  :  —  it  is  the  kind  of  &ce  to  go  mad 
for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out  of  its  frame. 
There  is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ  and  live 
A^stles,  for  which  Buonaparte  offered  in 
vain  five  thousand  louis  ;  and  of  which, 

1  [**  Where  Galileo  used  to  hold  commerce  with  the 
tkiet.  It  commands  a  line  panoramic  Tiew  of  Venice,  and 
shows  you  all  the  details  of  this  wonderftil  town,  which 
rises  oat  of  the  waters.  like  the  ark  of  the  deloge.*'-. 
Diary  qfan  InvaUd,  p.  261] 
*  ['*  And  when  you  to  Blanfrtni's  palace  go. 
That  picture  (howsoerer  fine  the  rest) 
Is  lordiest  to  mj  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  also  to  your  sest. 
And  that's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so : 
*T  is  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife. 
And  self ;  but  mek  a  woman  I  lore  in  life  !  *' 

Bfppo,  St.  13.] 


though  it  is  a  capo  d'opera  of  Titian,  as  I 
am  no  connoisseur,  I  say  little,  and  thought 
less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it.  There  are 
ten  thousand  others,  and  some  very  fine 
Giorgiones  amongst  diem,  &c.  &c  There 
is  an  original  Laura  and  Petrarch,  verj 
hideous  both.  Petrarch  has  not  only  the 
dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old 
woman,  and  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a 
young  one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What  struck 
me  most  in  the  general  collection  was  the 
extreme  resembuince  of  the  style  of  the 
female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  so 
many  centuries  or  generations  old  to  those 
you  see  and  meet  every  day  among  the  ex- 
isting Italians.  The  queen  of  Cyprus  and 
Oiorgione*s  wife,  particularly  the  latter  •,  are 
Venetians  as  it  were  of  yesterday ;  the 
same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind, 
there  is  none  finer. 

"  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  painting ;  and  that  I  detest 
it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of  something  I  have 
seen,  or  think  it  possible  to  see,  for  whidi 
reason  I  spit  upon  and  abhor  all  the  Saints 
and  subjects  of  one  half  the  impostures  I  see 
in  the  churches  and  palaces  ;  and  when  in 
Flanders,  I  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
life,  as  with  Rubens  and  his  eternal  wives 
and  infernal  glare  of  colours,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  me  ;  and  in  Spain  I  did  not  think 
much  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez.  Depend 
upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is  the  most  artificial 
and  unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  non- 
sense of  mankind  is  most  imposed  upon. ' 
I  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue 
which  came  a  league  within  my  conception 
or  expectation ;  but  I  have  seen  many 
mountains,  and  seas,  and  rivers,  and  views, 
and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as  fer 
beyond  it,  —  besides  some  horses;  and  a 
lion  (at  Veli  Pacha*s)  in  the  Morea  ;  and  a 
tiger  at  supper  in  Exeter  'Change.  ^ 

"  When  you  write,  continue  to  address  to 
me  at  Venice.  Where  do  you  suppose  the 
books  you  sent  to  me  are?  At  TVriii/ 
This  comes  of  *  the  Foreign  Office*  which  is 
foreign  enough,  God  knows,  for  any  good  it 
can  be  of  to  me,  or  ai^y  one  else,  and  be 


*  [*'  I  leave  to  learned  fingers  and  wise  hands. 

The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell  { 

How  well  his  connoisseursUIp  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  svcll : 
Let  these  describe  the  undetcribable,"  Ac.  | 

CkiU€  HaroU,  c.  ir.  st  S3.] 

*  C'*  Two  nights  Ago  I  saw  the  tigers  sup  at  Exeter 
'Change.  Except  Veil  Pacha's  lion  In  the  Morea,  ^vbo 
followed  the  Arab  keeper  like  a  dog,  ~tbe  fondirm  of 
the  hjrsBna  for  her  keeper  amused  me  meet.  Such  a  coo* 
Tersaiionel— but  the  tiger  talked  too  much."— .  J^r^M 
Diary,  Ko?.  14. 1818.] 
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d— d  to  it,  to  its  last  clerk  and  first  charlatan, 
Castlereagfa. 

^  This  makes  idv  hundredth  letter  at  least. 
-  Yours,  &c." 

Lnm  375.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Venice,  April  14. 1817. 

"  The  present  proofs  (of  the  whole)  begin 
only  at  the  17th  pace ;  but  as  I  had  cor- 
.  rected  and  sent  back  the  first  act,  it  does 
not  ^gnify. 

••  Tiie  third  act  is  certmnly  d— d  bad,  and, 
like  the  Archbishop  of  Gfrenada*s  homily 
(which  savoured  of  the  palsy^,  has  the  dregs 
of  my  fever,  during  which  it  was  written. 
It  must  on  no  account  be  published  in  its 
present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or 
re-write  it  altogether ;  but  the  impulse  is 
gone,  and  I  have  no  chance  of  making  any 
thing  out  of  it.  I  would  not  have  it  pub- 
lish^ as  it  is  on  any  account.  The  speech 
of  Manfred  to  the  Sun  is  the  only  part  of 
this  act  I  thought  good  myself;  the  rest  is 
certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  I  wonder 
what  the  devil  possessed  me. 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  sent  me 
Mr.  Oifford's  opinion  without  deduction.  Do 
you  suppose  me  such  a  booby  as  not  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  ?  or  that  in  fact  I 
was  not,  and  am  not,  convinced  and  con- 
victed in  my  conscience  of  this  same  overt 
act  of  nonsense? 

"  I  shall  try  at  it  aeain :  in  the  mean  time, 
lay  it  upon  the  sheu  (the  whole  Drama,  I 
mean)  :  but  pray  correct  your  copies  of 
the  first  and  second  acts  from  the  orig^al 
MS. 

**  I  am  not  coming  to  England  ;  but  going 
to  Home  in  a  few  days.  I  return  to  Venice 
in  June;  so,  pray,  address  all  letters,  &c. 
to  me  herct  as  usual,  that  is,  to  Venice, 
Dr.  Polidori  this  day  left  this  city  with 
Lord  Guilford  for  England.  He  is  charged 
with  some  books  to  your  care  (from  me), 
and  two  miniatures  also  to  the  same  address, 
h(dh  for  my  sister. 

"  RecoUect  not  to  publish,  ujjon  pain  of  I 
know  not  what,  until  I  have  tried  again  at 
the  third  act.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall 
try,  and  still  less  that  I  shall  succeed,  if  I 
do ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  that  (as  it  is)  it  is 
unfit  for  publication  or  perusal ;  and  unless 


'C 


'  within  the  pale 


We  itand,  and  in  that  fonn  and  face  behold 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 
fril.  •  •  • 
**  We  gase  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dauled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  iu  ftifaiess." 

Ckilde  Harold,  c.  Iv.  st.  49,  50.] 


I  can  make  it  out  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
I  won't  have  any  part  published. 

"  I  write  in  haste,  and  after  having  lately 
written  very  often.  "  Yours,  Sec"* 

Lbttbr  VB.       to  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  FoUgno.  April  36. 1817. 
"  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  from 
Florence,  inclosing  a  MS.  entitled  *  The 
Lament  of  Tasso.'  It  was  written  in  con- 
sequence of  my  having  been  lately  at  Ferrara. 
Li  the  last  section  of  this  MS.  bid  one  (that 
is,  the  penultimate),  I  think  that  I  nave 
omitted  a  line  in  the  copy  sent  to  you  from 
Florence,  viz.  after  the  line  — 

**  And  woo  oompauion  to  a  blighted  name, 
insert, 

*'  Sealing  the  sentence  which  mj  foes  proclaim. 

The  context  will  show  you  the  tense,  which 
is  not  clear  in  this  quotation.  Bemember,  I 
write  this  in  the  supposition  that  you  have  re- 
ceived  my  Florentine  packet, 

**  At  Florence  1  remained  but  a  day, 
having  a  hiury  for  Rohie,  to  which  I  am 
thus  fiu"  advanced.  However,  I  went  to 
the  two  galleries,  from  which  one  retiuns 
drunk  with  beautv.  The  Venus  is  more  for 
admiration  than  love  > ;  but  there  are  sculp- 
tiu*e  and  painting,  which  for  the  first  time 
at  all  ^ve  me  an  idea  of  what  people  mean 
by  theur  cant,  and  what  Mr.Braham  calls 
'  entusimusy*  (i.e,  enthusiasm)  about  those 
two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  What  struck 
me  most  were,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a 
portrait ;  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ; 
a  Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Medici  gallery  — 
the  Venus ;  Canova's  Venus  also  in  the  other 
gallery :  Titian's  mistress  is  also  in  the 
other  eallery  (that  is,  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
gallery) ;  the  Pares  of  Michael  Angelo,  a 
picture  ;  and  the  Antinous,  the  Alexander, 
and  one  or  two  not  very  decent  groups  in 
marble ;  the  Genius  of  Death,  a  sleepmg 
figure,  &c.  &c, 

"  I  also  went  to  the  Medici  chapel — fine 
frippery  in  great  slabs  of  various  expensive 
stones  S  to  commemorate  fifty  rotten  and 
forgotten  carcasses.  It  is  unfinished,  and 
will  remain  so. 

**  The  church  of  *  Santa  Croce*  *  contains 

3  ["  What  is  her  pyramid  of  predons  stones  ? 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  boQes 
Of  roerchant^iukes  ?  *'  Ac.  lb.  st.  60.] 

*  [  "  Here  repose 

Angelo*s,  Alfieri*s  bones,  and  his. 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  hit  woes ; 
I  Here  Machiavelli's  earth  retum*d  to  whence  it 

rose."  lb,  St.  M.] 
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much  illustrious  nothing.  The  tombs  of 
MachiaveUi,  Michael  An^lo,  Galileo  Galilei, 
and  Alfieri,  make  it  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Italy.  I  did  not  admire  any  of  these 
tombs  —  beyond  their  contents.  That  of 
Alfieri  is  heavy,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  me 
overloaded.  What  is  necessary  but  a  bust 
and  name?  and  perhaps  a  date?  the  last 
for  the  unchronological,  of  whom  I  am  one. 
But  all  your  allegory  and  eulogy  is  infernal, 
and  worse  than  the  long  wigs  of  English 
numskulls  upon  Roman  bodies  in  the  statu- 
ary of  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL,  William,  and 
Anne. 

"When  you  write,  write  to  Venice^  as 
usual ;  I  mean  to  return  there  in  a  fortnijght. 
I  shall  not  be  in  England  for  a  long  time. 
This  afternoon  I  met  Lord  and  Lady  Jersev, 
and  saw  them  for  some  time:  all  well; 
children  grown  and  healthy ;  she  very  pretty, 
but  sunburnt ;  he  very  sidi  of  travelling ; 
bound  for  Paris.  There  are  not  many  Eng- 
lish on  the  move,  and  those  who  are  mostly 
homewards.  I  shall  not  return  till  business 
makes  me,  being  much  better  where  I  am  in 
health,  &c.  &c 

'*  For  the  sake  of  my  personal  comfort,  I 
pray  you  send  me  immeoiately  to  Venice  — 
rmndt  Venice  —  viz.  Waitet*  tooA^powder,  red, 
a  quantity  ;  calcined  magnesia,  of  the  best 
qudity,  a  quantity ;  and  all  this  by  safe, 
sure,  and  speedy  means ;  and,  by  the  Lord ! 
do  it. 

**  I  have  done  nothing  at  Manfred's  third 
act.  You  must  wait ;  Fll  have  at  it  in  a 
week  or  two,  or  so.  "Yours  ever,  &c" 

Lirm  277.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

Rome,  May  6. 1117. 

'*  By  this  post  (or  next  at  farthest)  I  send 
you,  in  two  other  covers,  the  new  third  act 
of  *  Manfred.'  I  have  re-written  the  greater 
part,  and  returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the 
proof  you.  sent  me.  The  Abbot  is  become  a 
good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  brought  in 
at  the  death.  You  wiU  find,  I  think,  some 
good  poetry  in  this  new  act,  here  and  there ; 
and  it  so»  print  it,  without  sending  me  farther 
proofs,  under  Mr,  Giffbrfft  correction,  if  he 
will  have  the  goodness  to  overlook  it.  Ad- 
dress all  answers  to  Venice,  as  usual ;  I  mean 
to  return  there  in  ten  days. 

"  *  The  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent 
from  Florence,  has,  I  trust,  arrived  :  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  'these  be  good  rhymes,'  as 
Pope's  papt^  said  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  > 
For  the  tuH) — it  and  the  Drama — you  will 

*  [**  Pope's  primary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be 
a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally  concurred,  by 
proposing  subjects,  and  obliging  him  to  correct  his  per- 


disburse  to  me  OAi  Kinnaird)  six  hundred 
guineas.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that 
I  set  the  same  price  upon  this  as  upon  the 
Drama ;  but,  bemdes  that  I  look  upon  it  as 
good,  I  won't  take  less  than  three  hundred 
guineas  for  any  thing.  The  two  together 
will  make  you  a  lar^  publication  than  the 
'  Siege*  and  '  Parisina; '  so  you  may  think 
yourself  let  off  very  easy ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
these  poems  are  good  for  any  thing,  which  I 
hope  and  believe. 

"I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the 
Wonderful.  I  am  seeing  sights,  and  have 
done  nothing  else,  except  the  new  third  act 
for  you.  I  have  this  momii^  seen  a  live 
pope  and  a  dead  cardinal :  Pius  VIL  has 
been  burying  Cardinal  Bracchi,  whose  body 
I  saw  in  state  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova.  Rome 
.has  delighted  me  beyond  every  thing,  since 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  But  I  shall 
not  remain  long  this  visit.  Address  to 
Venice. 

«Ever,&c 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  got  my  saddle-horses 
here,  and  have  ridden,  and  am  riding,  all 
about  the  country." 

From  the  foregoing  letters  to  Mr.  Murray, 
we  may  collect  some  curious  particulars  re- 
specting one  of  the  most  origmal  and  sublime 
of  the  noble  poet's  productions,  the  Drama 
of  Manfred.  His  failure  (and  to  an  extent 
of  which  the  reader  shall  be  enabled  presently 
to  judge),  in  the  completion  of  a  design 
which  he  had,  through  two  acts,  so  magni- 
ficently carried  on, — the  impatience  with 
which,  though  conscious  of  tnis  feilure,  he 
as  usual  hurried  to  the  press,  without  deign- 
ing to  woo,  or  wait  for,  a  happier  mo- 
ment of  inspiration,  —  his  frank  docility  in, 
at  once,  surrendering  up  his  third  act  to 
reprobation,  without  urdng  one  parental 
word  in  its  behalf, — the  doubt  he  evidently 
felt,  whether,  from  his  habit  of  striking  off 
these  creations  at  a  heat,  he  should  be  able 
to  rekindle  his  imagination  on  the  subject, — 
and  then,  lastly,  me  complete  success  with 
which,  when  his  mind  did  make  the  q)rin£, 
he  at  once  cleared  the  whole  space  by  whi<$ 
he  before  fell  short  of  perfection,  —  all  these 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  this  grand  poem,  lay  open  to  us  fea- 
tures, both  of  his  disposition  and  genius,  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting,  and  such  as 
there  is  a  pleasure,  second  only  to  that  of 
perusing  the  poem  itself,  in  contemplaring. 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  and,  still  more,  as 


formances  by  many  revisals ;  after  which,  the  old  gentle- 
man, when  he  was  satisfied,  would  imjt  *  tkete  be  good 
rhymes.*  " — Johnson.] 
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a  lesson  to  genius,  never  to  rest  satisfied 
with  imperfection  or  mediocrity,  but  to 
labour  on  dll  even  failures  are  converted  into 
triumphs,  the  third  act,  in  its  original  shape, 
as  first  sent  to  the  publisher,  h^  been  pre- 
served in  the  recent  editions  of  Lord  Byron's 
Works.* 

Lkttbb  S78.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Roma.  May  d.  1817. 

"Address  all  answers  to  Venice;  .for 
there  I  shall  return  in  fifteen  days,  Ood 
willing. 

*•  I  sent  you  fi-om  Florence  *  The  Lament 
of  Tasso,*  and  firom  Rome  the  third  act  of 
Manfired,  both  of  which,  I  trust,  will  duly 
arrive.  The  terms  of  these  two  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last,  and  will  repeat  in  this : 
it  is  three  hundred  for  each,  or  six  hundred 
guineas  for  the  two -^  that  is,  if  you  like, 
and  they  are  good  for  any  thins. 

"  At  last  one  of  the  p«ffcds  is  arrived. 
In  the  notes  to  Childe  Harold  there  is  a 
blunder  of  yours  or  mine :  you  talk  of 
arrival  at  St.  Gtn^o,  and,  immediately  after, 
add  —  'on  the  height  is  the  Chateau  of 
Qarens.'  This  is  ^  work  :  Clarens  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  I  should  have  so  bungled. 
Look  at  the  MS. ;  and  at  any  rate  rec- 
tify it. 

"  The  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord*  I  have  read 
with  great  pleasure,  and  perfectly  understand 
now  why  my  sister  ana  aunt  are  so  very 
positive  in  the  very  erroneous  persuasion 
that  they  must  have  been  written  by  me. 
If  you  Knew  me  as  well  as  they  do,  you 
would  have  fidlen,  perhaps,  into  the  same 
mistake.  Some  day  or  other,  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  whi/ — when  I  have  time ;  at 
present,  it  does  not  much  matter ;  but  you 
must  have  thought  this  blunder  of  theirs 
very  odd,  and  so  did  I,  till  I  had  read  the 
book.  Croker's  letter  to  you  is  a  very 
great  compliment ;  I  shall  return  it  to  you 
m  my  next. 

"  1  perceive  you  are  publishing  a  Life  of 
Raffael  d'Urbino« :  it  may  perhaps  interest 
you  to  hear  that  a  set  ot  German  artists 
here  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  and  trim  it 
into  kis  fashhn,  thereby  drinkinz  the  cum- 
min of  the  disciples  of  the  old  philosopher ; 
u  they  would  cut  their  hair,  convert  it  into 
brushes,  and  paint  like  him,  it  would  be 
more  *  German  to  the  matter.' 

»  tSee  Works,  p.  187.] 

*  [Bj  Richard  Doppa,  F.S.A.,  author  of  the  "Life 
and  Ltteraiy  "Worlu  of  Michael  Angcio  BuonaroCti," 
**  TraTcU  In  Italy,  Sidly,  and  the  Llpary  Islandf ,"  Ac. 
ftc    He  died  fai  1831 .3 


"  ni  tell  you  a  story :  the  other  day,  a 
man  here  —  an  English — mistaking  the 
statues  of  Charlemi^e  and  Constantine, 
which  are  equestrian,  lor  those  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  asked  another  which  was  Paul  of  these 
same  horsemen  ?  —  to  which  the  reply  was, 
—  *  I  thou^t,  sir,  that  St.  Paul  had  never 
got  on  horseback  since  his  accident  f* 

"FU  tell  you  another:  Henry  Fox, 
writing  to  some  one  firom  Napfes  the  other 
day,  after  an  illness,  adds  — '  and  I  am  so 
changed,  that  my  oldest  creditors  would 
hardly  know  me.' 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Rome  —  as  I  would 
be  with  a  bandbox,  that  is,  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  see,  finer  than  Greece  ;  but  I  have  not 
been  here  long  enough  to  affect  it  as  a  resi- 
dence, and  I  must  go  back  to  Lombardy, 
because  I  am  wretched  at  being  away  from 
Marianna.  I  have  been  riding  mv  saddle- 
horses  every  day,  and  been  to  Albano,  its 
lakes,  and  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
and  to  Frescati,  Ariaa,  5cc.  &c.  with  an  &c. 
&c.  &c.  about  the  city,  and  in  the  city :  for 
all  which  —  vide  Guide-book.  As  a  whole, 
ancient  and  modem,  it  beats  Greece,  Con- 
stantinople, every  thing  —  at  least  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  But  I  can't  describe,  be- 
cause my  first  impressions  are  always  strons 
and  confiised,  and  my  memory  selects  and 
reduces  them  to  order,  like  distance  in  the 
landscape,  and  blends  them  better,  although 
they  may  be  less  distinct.  There  must  be 
a  sense  or  two  more  than  we  have,  us  mor- 
tals ;  for  where  there  is  much  to  be  grasped 
we  are  always  at  a  loss,  and  yet  feel  mat 
we  ought  to  have  a  higher  and  more  ex- 
tended comprehension. 

**  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Moore,  who 
is  in  some  alarm  about  his  poem.  I  don't 
see  why. 

**  I  have  had  another  firom  my  poor  dear 
Augusta,  who  is  in  a  sad  fiiss  about  mv  late 
illness  ;  do,  pray,  tell  her  (the  truth)  that 
I  am  better  than  ever,  and  in  importimate 
health,  growing  (if  not  grown)  large  and 
ruddy,  and  congratulated  by  impertinent  per- 
sons on  my  robustious  ^pearance,  when  I 
ought  to  be  pale  and  interesting. 

**  You  tell  me  that  George  Byron  has  ^t 
a  son,  and  Augusta  says  a  daughter ;  which 
is  it  ? — it  is  no  great  matter  :  the  father  is 
a  good  man,  an  excellent  officer,  and  has 
married  a  very  nice  little  woman  s,  who  will 
bring  him  more  babes  than  income ;  how- 
beit  she  had  a  handsome  dowry,  and  is  a 

'  [Cieorge- Anton  Byron,  the  preient  Lord,  married. 
In  1816,  Elizabeth-Mary,  daughter  of  Sachererell  Cbandoi 
Pole,  Esq.  of  Radbome,  Derbyshire.  The  child  here 
Bp<dcen  of  is  Mary- Anne,  married,  in  1884,  to  Jolin  Blenk- 
insopp  Coulton,  Esq.  of  Blenklnsopp  Castle.] 
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very  charming  girl ; — but  he  may  as  well 
get  a  ship. 

"  I  have  no  thoufffats  of  coming  amongst 
you  yet  awhile,  so  Uiat  I  can  fight  off  busi- 
ness. If  I  could  but  make  a  tolerable  sale 
of  Newstead,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  my  return ;  and  I  can  assure  you  veiy 
sincerely,  that  I  am  much*  happier  (or,  at 
least,  have  been  so)  out  of  your  island  than 
in  it.  "  Yours  ever. 

"P.S.  — There  are  few  English  here, 
but  several  of  my  acquaintance ;  amongst 
others,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  with 
whom  I  dine  to-morrow.  I  met  the  Jerseys 
on  the  road  at  Foligno  —  all  well. 

"Oh — I  forgot — the  Italians  have  printed 
Chillon,  &c.  a  Tpiracy^ — a  pretty  little  edition, 
prettier  than  yours  —  and  published,  as  I 
found  to  my  CTeat  astonishment  on  arriving 
here  ;  and  what  is  odd,  is,  that  the  English 
is  quite  correctly  print^.  Why  they  did  it, 
or  who  did  it,  1  know  not ;  but  so  it  is  ;  — 
I  suppose,  for  the  English  people.  I  will 
sena  you  a  copy." 


LBmm979. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


••  Rome,  May  12. 1817. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  here,  where 
I  have  taken  a  cruise  lately ;  but  I  shall 
return  back  to  Venice  in  a  few  days,  so 
that  if  you  write  again,  address  there,  as 
usual.  I  am  not  for  returning  to  England 
so  soon  as  you  imagine  ;  and  by  no  means 
at  all  as  a  residence.  If  you  cross  the  Alps 
in  your  projected  expedition,  you  will  find 
me  somewhere  in  Lombardy,  and  very  glad 
to  see  you.  Only  give  me  a  word  or  two 
beforehand,  for  I  would  readily  diverge  some 
leagues  to  meet  you. 

"  Of  Rome  I  say  nothing ;  it  is  quite 
indescribable,  and  the  Guide-book  is  as 
good  as  any  other.  I  dined  yesterday  with 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  on  his  return.  But 
there  are  few  English  here  at  present ;  the 
winter  is  thfnr  time.  I  have  been  on  horse- 
back most  of  the  day,  all  days  since  my 
arrival,  and  have  taken  it  as  I  did  Constan- 
tinople. But  Rome  is  the  elder  sister,  and 
the  finer.  I  went  some  days  ago  to  the  top 
of  the  Alban  Mount,  which  is  superb.  As 
for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the 
Vatican,  Palatine,  &c.  &c.  —  as  I  said,  vide 
Guide-book.  They  are  quite  inconceivable, 
and  must  he  teen.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is 
the  image  of  Lady  Adelaide  Forbes  —  I 
think  I  never  saw  such  a  likeness. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Pope  alive,  and  a  car- 
dinal dead, — both  of  whom  looked  very 
weU  indeed.  The  latter  was  in  state  in  the 
Chiesa  Nuova,  previous  to  his  interment. 


^!>= 


"  Your  poetical  alarms  are  groundless ; 
go  on  and  prosper*  Here  is  Hobhouse  just 
come  in,  and  my  horses  at  the  door ;  so  that 
I  must  mount  and  take  the  field  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  which,  by  the  way,  is  tSi 
built  over  by  modem  Rome. 

"  Yours  very  and  ever,  fire      j 

"  P.  S.  —  Hobhouse  presents  his  remem-  ' 
brances,  and  is  eager,  with  all  the  world,  for 
your  new  poem." 


Lnrem  380. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Veolc*,  May  30.  I8I7. 

*'  I  returned  fi*om  Rome  two  days  apo, 
and  have  received  your  letter ;  but  no  sign 
nor  tidings  of  the  parcel  sent  through  Sir 
C.  Stuart,  which  you  mention.  Aner  an 
interval  of  months,  a  packet  of  '  Tales,'  &c. 
found  me  at  Rome  ;but  this  is  all,  and  may 
be  all  that  ever  will  find  me.  The  post  seems 
to  be  the  only  sure  conveyance ;  and  that 
only  for  letten.  From  Florence  I  sent  you 
a  poem  on  Tasso,  and  firom  Rome  the  new 
thu*d  act  of  '  Manfi'ed,'  and  by  Dr.  Polidori 
two  portraits  for  my  sister.  1  left  Rome, 
and  made  a  rapid  journey  home.  You  will 
continue  to  direct  here  as  usual.  Mr.  Hob- 
house is  gone  to  N^les :  I  should  have  run 
down  there  too  for  a  week,  but  for  the 
quantity  of  English  whom  I  heard  of  there. 
I  prefer  hating  them  at  a  distance ;  unless 
an  earthquake,  or  a  good  real  irruption  of 
Vesuvius,  were  ensured  to  reconcile  me  to 
their  vicinity. 

**  The  day  before  I  left  Rome  I  saw  three 
robbers  guillotined.  The  ceremonv — in- 
cluding the  masaued  priests  ;  the  half-naked 
executioners ;  tne  bandaged  criminals  ;  the 
black  Christ  and  his  banner ;  the  sca£R>ld ; 
the  soldiery ;  the  slow  procession,  and  the 
quick  rattle  and  heavy  fall  of  the  axe  ;  the 
splash  of  the  blood,  and  the  ehastliness  of 
tne  exposed  heads  —  is  altogether  more  im- 
pressive than  the  vulgar  and  ungentleroanly 
dirty  *  new  drop,'  and  dog-like  acony  of  in- 
fliction upon  the  sufferers  of  the  English 
sentence.  Two  of  these  men  behaved  adnolv 
enough,  but  the  first  of  the  three  died  witn 
great  terror  and  reluctance.  What  was  veiy 
horrible,  he  would  not  lie  down ;  then  bis 
neck  was  too  laige  for  the  aperture,  and  the 
priest  was  obliged  to  drown  his  exdamations 
by  still  louder  exhortations.  The  head  was 
off* before  the  eye  could  trace  the  blow;  but 
fi^m  an  attempt  to  draw  back  the  head, 
notwithstanding  it  was  held  forward  by  the 
hair,  the  first  head  was  cut  off*  close  to 
the  ears:  the  other  two  were  taken  off 
more  cleanly.  It  is  better  than  the  oriental 
way,  and  (I  should  think)  than  the  axe  of 
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our  ancestors.  The  pain  seems  little ;  and 
yet  the  effect  to  the  spectator,  and  the  pre- 
paration to  the  criminal,  are  very  striking  and 
chilling.  The  first  turned  me  quite  hot  and 
thirsty,  and  made  me  shake  so  that  I  could 
hardly  hold  the  opera-glass  (I  was  close,  but 
was  determined  to  see,  as  one  should  see 
every  thin^,  once,  with  attention)  ;  the  se- 
cond and  third  (which  shows  how  dreadfully 
soon  things  grow  indifferent),  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  had  no  effect  on  me  as  a  horror, 
thou^  I  would  have  saved  them  if  I  could. 
"  Yours,  &c." 


LBmB381. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


*'  Venice,  June  4. 1817. 

**  I  have  received  the  proofs  of  the  '  La- 
ment of  Tasso,'  which  makes  me  hope  that 
you  have  also  received  the  reformed  third 
act  of  Manfred,  from  Rome,  which  I  sent 
soon  after  my  arrival  there.  My  date  will 
^prise  you  of  my  return  home  within 
these  few  days.  For  me,  I  have  received 
none  of  your  packets,  except,  after  long  delay, 
the  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  which  I  before 
acknowledged.  I  do  not  at  fdl  understand  the 
why  noU,  but  so  it  is ;  no  Manuel,  no  letters, 
DO  tooth-powder,  no  extract  from  Moore's 
Italy  concerning  Marino  Faliero,  no  nothing 
—as  a  man  haUooed  out  at  one  of  Burdett's 
elections,  after  a  long  ululatus  of '  No  Bas- 
tille I  No  Governor  Aris !  No' — God  knows 
who  or  what ; — but  his  ne  phu  ultra  was, 
*No  nothing!'  —  and  my  receipts  of  your 
packages  amount  to  about  his  meaning.  I 
want  the  extract  from  Maoris  Italy  very 
much,  and  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  mag- 
nesia; I  don't  care  so  much  about  the 
poetry,  or  the  letters,  or  Mr.  Maturin's  by- 
Jasus  tragedy.  Most  of  the  things  sent  by 
the  post  have  come — I  mean  proofs  and 
letters ;  therefore  send  me  Marino  Fdiero  by 
the  post,  in  a  letter. 

**  I  was  delighted  with  Rome,  and  was  on 
horseback  all  round  it  many  hours  daily, 
besides  in  it  the  rest  of  my  time,  bothering 
over  its  marveb.    I  excursed  and  skirred 


'C  **LooklMckI 

Lo  1  where  It  comet  Uke  an  eternity, 
Ai  if  to  tweep  down  all  tbingt  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  tjt  with  dread  —  a  roatchlesi  cataract 
Horribly  beautiftil !  '* — ChOde  HaroU,  c.  ir.  st  71 .  j 

*  [**  "  The  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 

And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Sordy  that  stream  was  unprophaned  by  slaughters— 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters.  *  * 
Childe  Harold,  c.  iv.  st.  66.3 

*  [In  his  Baviad  and  Maeriad.] 

*  [**  Verona."  says  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  **has  been  dis- 
^Noithed  as  the  cradle  of  many  illustrious  men.  There 
>•  one  yet  living. 


e^ 


the  country  round  to  Alba,  Tivoli,  Frescad, 
Licenza,  &c.  &c. ;  besides,  I  visited  twice 
the  Fall  of  Temi,  which  beats  every  thing.  1 
On  my  way  back,  close  to  the  temple  Inr  its 
banks,  I  got  some  famous  trout  out  of  the 
river  Olitumnus  —  the  prettiest  little  stream 
in  all  poesy  *,  near  the  first  post  from  Fo- 
ligno  and  Spoletto.  —  I  did  not  stay  at 
florence,  being  anxious  to  get  home  to  Ve- 
nice, and  having  alreadv  seen  the  galleries 
and  other  sights.  I  left  my  commendatory 
letters  the  evening  before  I  went,  so  I  saw 
nobody. 

'*  To-day,  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet 
of  Verona,  called  on  me ;  he  is  a  little  thin 
man,  with  acute  and  pleasing  features  ;  his 
address  good  and  gentle;  his  appearance 
altogether  very  philosophical ;  his  age  about 
sixty,  or  more.  He  is  one  of  their  best 
going.  I  gave  him  Forsyth,  as  he  speaks,  or 
reads  rather,  a  little  English,  and  will  find 
there  a  favourable  account  of  himself.  He 
enquired  afrer  his  old  Cruscan  fiiends.  Par- 
sons, Greathead,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  Merry,  all 
of  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth.  I 
gave  him  as  bad  an  account  of  them  as  I 
could,  answering,  as  the  false '  Solomon  Lob' 
does  to  '  Totterton'  in  the  fiu'ce, '  all  gone 
dead,'  and  damned  by  a  satire  more  than 
twenty  years  ago ;  that  the  name  of  their 
extinguisher  was  Gifford  ^ ;  that  they  were 
but  a  sad  set  of  scribes  after  all,  and  no 
great  things  in  any  other  way.  He  seemed, 
as  was  natural,  very  much  pleased  with  this 
account  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  went 
away  greatly  gratified  with  that  and  Mr. 
Forsyth's  sententious  paragraph  of  applause 
in  his  own  (Pindemonte's)  favour.  After 
having  been  a  little  libertine  in  his  youth,  he 
is  grown  devout,  and  takes  prayers,  and 
talks  to  himself,  to  keep  off  the  devil ;  but 
for  all  that,  he  is  a  very  nice  little  old  gen- 
tleman. *• 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  at  Bologna 
(which  is  celebrated  for  producing  popes, 
painters,  and  sausages)  I  saw  an  anatomical 
gallery,  where  there  is  a  deal  of  waxwork,  in 
which     ♦    * 


**  *  Per  cui  la  (kma  in  te  chiara  risuona 
Egregia,  eooelsa,  alma  Verona.* 


*  whose  name. 


August  Verona,  forms  thy  Odrest  fame.' 

I  mean  IppoUto  Pindemonte,  a  poet  who  has  caught  a 
portion  of  that  sun.  whose  setting  beams  yet  gild  the 
horison  of  Italy.  Mr.  Forsyth,  our  best  Italian  traveller. 
Sums  up  the  merits  of  this  gentleman  by  saying,  that  he 
MnkSt  and  makes  his  readers  think.  Were  I  confined  to 
the  same  number  of  words.  I  should  say  that  he/eels,  and 
makes  his  readers/^*' — Italg,  toI.  i.  p.  45.  Pindemonte 
died  at  Verona  in  Norember  I8S8.  in  his  serenty-sixth 
year.] 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  row  with 
Hunt ;  but  suppose  him  to  be  exasperated 
by  the  Quarterly  and  your  refusal  to  deed ; 
and  when  one  is  angry  and  edites  a  paper,  I 
should  think  the  temptation  too  strong  for 
literary  nature,  which  is  not  always  human. 
I  can't  conceive  in  what,  and  for  what,  he 
abuses  you  :  what  have  you  done  ?  you  are 
not  an  author,  nor  a  politician,  nor  a  public 
character ;  I  know  no  scrape  you  have  tum- 
bled into.  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this,  be- 
cause I  introduced  you  to  Hunt,  and  because 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man  ;  but  till  I 
know  the  particulars,  1  can  eive  no  opinion. 

"  Let  me  know  about  Lalla  Rookh,  which 
must  be  out  by  this  time. 

"  I  restore  the  proofs,  but  the  punctuation 
should  be  corrected.  I  feel  too  laz;^  to  have 
at  it  myself;  so  beg  and  pray  Mr.  Giflford  for 
me.  —  Address  to  Venice.  Li  a  few  days  I 
go  to  my  vUleggkUura,  in  a  casino  near  the 
Brcnta,  a  few  miles  only  on  the  main  land. 
I  have  determined  on  another  year,  and  tnanj/ 
years  of  residence  if  I  can  compas?  them. 
Marianna  is  with  me,  hardly  recovered  of 
the  fever,  which  has  been  attacking  all  Italy 
last  winter.  I  am  afraid  she  is  a  Uttle  hec- 
tic ;  but  I  hope  the  best.         "  Ever,  &c. 

"P.  S. — Torwaltzen  has  done  a  bust  of 
me  at  Rome  for  Mr.  Hobhouse,  which  is 
reckoned  very  good.  He  is  their  best  afler 
Oanova,  and  by  some  preferred  to  him. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodgson. 
He  is  very  happy,  has  £ot  a  living,  but  not 
a  child  :  if  he  had  stuck  to  a  curacv,  babes 
would  have  come  of  course,  because  he  could 
not  have  maintained  them. 

"  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  &c.  &c. 

**  An  Austrian  officer,  the  other  day,  being 
in  love  with  a  Venetian,  was  ordered,  with 
his  regiment,  into  Hungary.  Distracted  be- 
tween love  and  duty,  he  purchased  a  deadly 
drug,  which  dividing  with  his  mistress,  both 
swulowed.  The  ensuing  pains  were  terrific, 
but  the  pills  were  purgative,  and  not  poison- 
ous, by  the  contrivance  of  the  unsentunental 
apothecary;  so  that  so  much  suicide  was 
aU  thrown  away.  You  may  conceive  the 
previous  confusion  and  the  final  laughter; 
but  the  intention  was  good  on  aU  sides.** 

LRTTKR883.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ventoe,  Jane  8. 1817. 

"  The  present  letter  will  be  delivered  to 
vou  by  two  Armenian  fiiars,  on  their  way, 
by  England,  to  Madras.  They  will  also  con- 
vey  some  copies  of  the  grammar,  which  I 
think  you  agreed  to  take.  If  you  can  be  of 
any  use  to  Uiem,  either  amongst  your  naval 
or  East  Indian  acquaintances,  I  hope  yon 


& 


will  so  far  oblige  me,  as  they  and  their 
order  have  been  remarkably  attentive  and 
friendly  towards  me  since  my  arrival  at 
Venice.  Their  names  are  Father  Sukias 
Somalian  and  Father  Sarkis  Theodorosian. 
They  speak  Italian,  and  probably  French,  or 
a  little  English.  Repeating  earnestly  my 
recommendatory  request,  believe  me  veiy 
truly,  yours,  **  Byron. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  help  them  to  their  pas- 
sage, or  give  or  get  them  letters  for  Lidia." 

Litter  283.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

^^  La  Mira.  near  Venice,  June  14. 1617. 

"  I  write  to  you  from  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  a  few  miles  from  Venice,  where  I 
have  colonised  for  six  months  to  come. 
Address,  as  usual,  to  Venice.  .    - 

**  Three  months  after  date  (17th  March), 
— like  the  unnegotiable  bill  deepondingly 
received  by  the  reluctant  tailor, — your 
despatch  has  arrived,  containing  the  extract 
from  Moore's  Italy  and  Mr.  Maturin's  bank- 
rupt tragedy.  It  is  the  absurd  work  of  a 
clever  man.  I  think  it  might  have  done 
upon  the  stage,  if  he  had  made  Manuel  (by 
some  trickerv,  in  a  masque  or  vizor)  fight 
his  own  battle,  instead  of  employing  Moli- 
neux  as  his  champion ;  and,  aner  the  defeat 
of  Torismond,  have  made  him  spare  the  son 
of  his  enemy,  by  some  revulsion  of  feeling, 
not  incompatible  with  a  character  of  extrava- 
^t  and  distempered  emotions.  But  as  it 
IS,  what  with  the  Jusdza,  and  the  ridiculous 
conduct  of  the  whole  dram.  pen.  (for  they 
are  all  as  mad  as  Manual,  who  surely  must 
have  had  more  interest  with  a  corrupt  bench 
than  a  distant  relation  and  heir  presumptive, 
somewhat  suspect  of  homicide),  I  do  not 
wonder  at  its  fiulure.  As  a  play,  it  is  im- 
practicable ;  as  a  poem,  no  great  thin^. 
Who  was  the  'Greek  that  grappled  with 
glory  naked?'  the  Olympic  wrestlers?  or 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  ran  stark 
round  the  tomb  of  t'other  fellow?  or  the 
Spartan  who  was  fined  by  the  Ephori  for 
fighting  without  his  armour  ?  or  who  ? 
And  as  to  '  fla^ring  off  life  like  a  garment,' 
helast  that's  in  Tom  Thumb — see  king 
Arthur's  soliloquy :  — 

**  *  Life*s  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  a  prince's  wearing ; 
I'll  cait  it  off.' 

And  the  stage-directions  — '  Staggers  among 
the  bodies;' — the  slain  are  too  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  blackamoor  knight-penitent 
being  one  too  manv  :  and  De  Zeu>s  is  sudi  a 
shabby  Monmouth  Street  villain,  without 
any  redeeming  quality  —  Stap  my  vitals! 
Maturin  seems  to  be  declining  into  Nat. 
Lee.    But  let  him  try  again  ;  he  has  talent. 
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but  not  much  taste.  I  'gin  to  fear,  or  to 
hope,  that  Sotheby,  after  all,  is  to  be  the 
Eschylus  of  the  age,  unless  Mr.  Shiel  be 
really  worthy  his  success.  The  more  I  see 
of  the  stage,  the  less  I  would  wish  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
I  hope  you  have  received  Ife  third  act  of 
Manured,  which  will  at  least  prove  that  I 
wish  to  steer  very  clear  of  the  possibility 
of  being  put  into  scenery.  I  sent  it  from 
Rome. 

**  I  returned  the  proof  of  Tasso.  By  the 
way,  have  you  never  received  a  translation 
of  St.  Paul  which  I  sent  you,  not  for  pub- 
lication, before  I  went  to  Kome  ? 

**  I  am  at  present  on  the  Brenta.  Op- 
posite is  a  Spanish  marquis,  ninety  years 
old ;  next  his  casino  is  a  Frenchman's,*— 
besides  the  natives ;  so  that,  as  somebody 
said  the  other  day,  we  are  exactly  one  of 
Goldoni's  comedies  (La  Vedova  Scaltra), 
where  a  Spaniard,  English,  and  Frenchman 
are  introduced :  but  we  are  all  very  good 
net^bours,  Venetians,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  I  am  just  getting  on  horseback  for  my 
evening  ride,  and  a  visit  to  a  physician,  who 
has  an  agreeable  familv,  of  a  wife  and  four 
unmarried  daughters,  all  under  eighteen,  who 
are  friends  of  Signora  Segad  and  enemies  to 
nobody.  There  are,  and  are  to  be,  besides 
conversaziones  and  I  know  not  what,  a  Coun- 
tess Labbia's  and  I  know  not  whom.  The 
weather  is  mild;  the  thermometer  110  in 
the  tun  this  day,  and  80  odd  in  the  shade. 
Yours,  &c. 

LBim  9M.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  La  Mlra.  near  Venice,  June  17. 1817. 

"  It  ^es  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of 
Moore's  success,  and  the  more  so  that  I  never 
doubted  that  it  would  be  complete.  Whatever 
good  you  can  tell  me  of  him  and  his  poem 
will  be  most  accq>table  :  I  feel  very  anxious 
indeed  to  receive  it.  I  hope  that  he  is  as 
happy  in  his  hme  and  reward  as  I  wish  him 
to  l^ ;  for  I  know  no  one  who  deserves  both 
more — if  any  so  much. 

•*  Now  to  business  ;♦♦♦♦**  I  say  unto 
you,  verily,  it  is  not  so ;  or,  as  the  foreigner 
said  to  the  waiter,  after  asking  him  to  brins 
a  glass  of  water,  to  which  the  man  answered 
•  I  will,  sir,'—*  You  wiU!  —  G— d  d— n,  — 
I  say,  you  mush  I '  And  I  will  submit  this  to 
the  decision  of  any  person  or  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  bodi,  on  a  fair  examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  publications.  So  there's  for 
jou.  There  is  always  some  row  or  other 
previously  to  all  our  publications :  it  should 


seem  that,  on  approximating,  we  can  never 
quite  get  over  the  natural  antipathy  of  author 
and  bookseller,  and  that  more  particularly 
the  ferine  nature  of  the  latter  must  break 
forth. 

••  You  are  out  about  the  third  canto :  I  have 
not  done,  nor  designed,  a  line  of  continuation 
to  that  poem.  I  was  too  short  a  time  at 
Rome  for  it,  and  have  no  thought  of  recom- 
mencing. 

**  I  cannot  well  explain  to  you  by  letter 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  oqgm  of  my  sister's 
notion  about  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord  ; '  but 
it  is  some  points  of  the  characters  of  Sir  E. 
Manley  and  Burley,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of 
the  jocular  portions,  on  which  it  is  founded, 
probably. 

"  If  you  have  received  Dr.  Polidori  as  well 
as  a  parcel  of  books,  and  you  can  be  of  use 
to  him,  be  so.  I  never  was  much  more  dis- 
gusted with  any  human  production  than  with 
the  eternal  nonsense,  and  tracasseries,  and 
emptiness,  and  ill  humour,  and  vanitv  of  that 
jroung  person  ;  but  he  has  some  talent,  and 
IS  a  man  of  honour,  and  has  dispositions  of 
amendment,  in  which  he  has  been  aided  by  a 
little  subsequent  experience,  and  may  turn 
out  well  Therefore,  use  your  government 
interest  for  him,  for  he  is  improved  and  im- 
provable. 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

LBTTim  985.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  La  Bflra,  near  Venice,  June  18. 1817. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holland  from 
Pindemonte.  Not  knowing  the  Doctor's  ad- 
dress, I  am  desired  to  inquire,  and  perhaps, 
b^ng  a  literary  man,  you  wul  know  or  discover 
his  haunt  near  some  populous  churchyard.  I 
have  written  to  you  a  scolding  letter  —  I  be- 
lieve, upon  a  misapprehended  passage  in  your 
letter — but  never  mind :  it  will  do  for  next 
time,  and  you  will  surely  deserve  it.  Talking 
of  doctors  reminds  me  once  more  to  recom- 
mend to  you  one  who  will  not  recommend 
himsdC  •—  the  Doctor  Polidori.  If  you  can 
help  him  to  a  publisher,  do ;  or,  if  you  have 
any  sick  relation,  I  would  advise  his  advice : 
all  the  patients  he  had  in  Italy  are  dead — 
Mr.  Hope's  son,  Mr.  Homer,  and  Lord  Guil- 
ford, whom  he  embowelled  with  great  success 
at  Hsa. 

"  Remember  me  to  Moore,  whom  I  con- 
gratulate. How  is  Rogers?  How  does  he 
look  ?  eh  I  and  what  is  become  of  Campbell 
and  all  t'other  fellows  of  the  Druid  order  ? 
I  got  Maturin's  Bedlam  at  last,  but  no  other 
parcel ;  I  am  in  fits  for  the  tooth-powder,  and 
the  magnesia.  I  want  some  of  Burkitt's  soda 
powders.    Will  you  tell  Mr.  ELinnaird  that  I 
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haye  written  him  two  letters  on  pressioff 
business  (about  Newstead,  &c.),  to  which  I 
humbly  solicit  his  attendance.  I  am  just  re- 
turned from  a  gallop  along  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta  —  time,  sunset.         Yours, 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

1817—1818. 

yENICE.  —  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH 
CANTO  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD.  —  LETTERS  TO 
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MT  BOAT  IS  ON  THE  SHORE.  —  VISIT  OF 
LEWIS  AND  HOBHOUSE.-^EATH  OF  MADAME 
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MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGUE.  —  DEATH  OF 
THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE.  —  MY  DEAR 
MR.  MURRAY  ETC.— COMPLETION  OFBEPPO. 
— BRIDES  ON  THE  LIDO. — MR.HOPPNER's  RE- 
MINISCENCES OF  LORD  BYRON. 

LsTTSB  286.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  La  Mint,  near  Venice,  July  1. 1817. 

"  Since  my  former  letter,  I  have  been  work- 
ing up  my  impressions  into  njburth  canto  of 
Ohilde  Harold,  of  which  I  lutve  roughened 
off  about  rather  better  than  thirty  stanzas, 
and  mean  to  eo  on  ;  and  probably  to  make 
this  *  Fytte'  the  concluding  one  of  the  poem, 
so  that  you  may  propose  against  the  autumn 
to  draw  out  the  conscription  for  1818.  You 
must  provide  moneys,  as  this  new  resumption 
bodes  you  certain  disbursements.  Some- 
where about  the  end  of  September  or  Oc- 
tober, I  propose  to  be  under  way  (i.  e,  in  the 
press)  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  yet  of  the  proba- 
ble length  of  calibre  of  the  canto,  or  what  it 
will  be  good  for ;  but  I  mean  to  be  as  mer- 
cenary as  possible,  an  example  (I  do  not 
mean  of  any  individual  in  particular,  and  least 
of  all  any  person  or  persons  of  our  mutual 
acquaintance)  which  I  should  have  followed 
m  my  youth,  and  I  might  still  have  been  a 
prosperous  gentleman. 

"No  tooth-powder,  no  letters,  no  recent 
tidings  of  you. 

•*  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  Venice,  and  I  am  going 
up  to  stay  a  week  with  him  there  —  as  it 


o 


is  one  of  his  enthusiasms  also  to  Uke  the 
dty. 
«<  I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  *  Bridge  of  Sighs/  Ac.  ke. 

"The 'Bridge  of  Sighs' (i.^.  Ponte  del 
Sospiri)  b  that  which  divides,or  rather  joins, 
the  palace  of  die  Doge  to  the  prison  of  the 
state.  It  has  two  passages :  the  criminal 
went  by  the  one  to  judgment,  and  returned 
by  the  other  to  death,  being  strangled  in  a 
chamber  adjoining,  where  there  was  a  mecha- 
nicalprocess  for  the  purpose. 

"iW  is  the  first  stanza  of  our  new 
canto ;  and  now  for  a  line  of  the  second  :  — 

**  In  Venice,  Tuso*s  edioes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  goodoUer, 
Her  palaces,  Ac  Ac 

"  You  know  that  formerly  the  gondoliers 
sung  always,  and  Tasso's  Oienisalemme  was 
their  ballad.  Venice  is  built  on  seventy-two 
islands. 

"There!  there's  a  brick  of  your  new 
Babel!  and  now,  sirrah!  what  say  you  to 
the  sample  ?  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — I  shall  write  again  by  and  by." 

LsTTBi  287.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  La  Mira.  near  Venice,  July  8. 1817. 
"  If  you  can  convey  the  enclosed  letter  to 
its  address,  or  discover  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  directed,  you  wUl  confer  a  fiivour  upon 
the  Venetian  creditor  of  a  deceased  English- 
man. This  epistle  is  a  dun  to  his  executor, 
for  house-rent.  The  name  of  the  insolvent 
defunct  is,  or  was,  Porter  VaiUr,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  plaintiff,  which  I  raSier 
suspect  ousht  to  be  Walter  Porter,  according 
to  our  mode  of  collocation.  If  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  any  dead  man  of  the  like  name 
a  good  deal  in  debt,  pray  dig  him  up,  and  tell 
him  that  '  a  poimd  of  his  fair  flesh '  or  the 
ducats  are  required,  and  that  *  if  you  deny 
them,  fie  upon  your  law ! ' 

"  I  hear  nothing  more  from  you  about 
Moore's  poems,  Rogers's  looks,  or  other  li- 
terary phenomena  ;  but  to-morrow,  being 
post-Klay,  will  bring  perhaps  some  tidings.  I 
write  to  you  with  people  talking  Venetian  all 
about,  so  that  you  must  not  expect  this  letter 
to  be  all  English. 

"  The  other  day,  I  had  a  squabble  on  the 
highway,  as  follows  :  —  I  was  riding  pretty 
quickly  from  Dolo  home  about  eight  m  the 
evening,  when  I  passed  a  party  of  people  in 
a  hired  carriage,  one  of  whom,  poking  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  began  bawling  to 
me  in  an  inarticulate  but  insolent  manner. 
I  wheeled  my  horse  round,  and  overtaking, 
stopped  the  coach,  and  said, '  Signor,  have 
you  any  commands  for  me  ? '    He  replied. 
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impudently  as  to  manner,  '  No.'  I  then 
asKed  him  what  he  meant  by  that  unseemly 
noise,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  passers-by. 
He  replied  by  some  piece  of  impertinence, 
to  which  I  answered  by  giving  him  a  violent 
slap  on  the  face.  I  then  dinnoimted,  (for 
this  pittsed  at  the  window,  I  being  on  horse- 
back still,)  and  opening  the  door  desired  him 
to  walk  out,  or  I  would  give  him  another. 
But  the  first  had  settled  him  except  as  to 
words,  of  which  he  poured  forth  a  profiision 
in  blaphemies,  swearing  that  he  would  go  to 
the  police  and  avouch  a  battery  sans  pro- 
vocation. I  said  he  lied,  and  was  a  *  *, 
and  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  should  be 
dragged  out  and  beaten  anew.  He  then 
hcdd  his  tongue.  I  of  course  told  him  my 
name  and  residence,  and  defied  him  to  the 
death,  if  he  were  a  ^tleman,  or  not  a  gen- 
tleman, and  had  the  mclination  to  be  genteel 
in  the  way  of  combat.  He  went  to  the  po- 
lice ;  but  there  having  been  bystanders  in  the 
road,  —  particularly  a  soldier,  who  had  seen 
the  business,  —  as  well  as  my  servant,  not- 
withstanding the  oaths  of  the  coachman  and 
five  insides  besides  the  plaintiff,  and  a  good 
deal  of  paying  on  all  sides,  his  complaint  was 
dismiraed,'  he  having  been  the  aggressor ;  — 
and  I  was  subsequently  informedfthat,  had  I 
not  given  him  a  blow,  he  might  have  been 
had  into  durance. 

"  So  set  down  this, — *  that  in  Aleppo  once ' 
I  *  beat  a  Venetian  ;'  but  I  assure  you  that 
he  deserved  it,  for  I  am  a  quiet  man,  like 
Candide,  though  with  somewhat  of  his  for- 
tune in  being  forced  to  forego  my  natural 
meekness  every  now  and  then. 

"  Yours,  &c.  "  B.** 

Lettru  28a       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••Venice,  July  9. 1817. 

*'  I  have  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  fi*om 
Lalla  Rookh.  The  plan,  as  well  as  the 
extracts  I  have  seen,  please  me  very  much 
indeed,  and  I  feel  impatient  for  the  whole. 

*•  With  r^ard  to  the  critique  on  *  Man- 
fired,'  you  have  been  in  such  a  devil  of  a 
hurry,  that  you  have  only  sent  me  the  half : 
it  breaks  off  at  page  294.  Send  me  the  rest ; 
and  also  page  270.,  where  there  is  '  an  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  origin  of  this  dreadfiil 
story,' — in  which,  by  the  way,  whatever  it 
may  be,  the  coiyecturer  is  out,  and  knows 
nothing  of  tiie  matter.  I  had  a  better  origin 
than  he  can  devise  or  divine,  for  the  soul 
of  him. 

'*  You  say  nothing  of  Manfred's  luck  in 
the  world ;  and  I  care  not.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  of  my  misbegotten,  say  what  they 
wUl. 
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'*  I  got  at  last  an  extract,  but  no  parcels. 
They  will  come,  I  suppose,  some  time  or 
other.  I  am  come  up  to  Venice  for  a  day 
or  two  to  bathe,  and  am  just  going  to  take 
a  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  so  good  evening — 
the  post  waits.  Yours,  &c. 

**B. 

**  P.  S.  —  Pray,  was  Manfired's  speech  to 
the  Sun  still  retamed  in  Act  third  ?  I  hope 
so :  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing,  and 
better  than  the  Colosseum.  I  have  done 
ffty-nx  stanzas  of  canto  fourth,  Childe  Ha- 
rold ;  so  down  with  your  ducats." 

Lkttbb  389.      TO  MR.  MOORB. 

•*  La  Mlra,  Venice.  July  10. 1817. 

"  Murray,  the  Mokanna  of  booksellers,  has 
contrived  to  send  me  extracts  from  Lalla 
Rookh  by  the  post.  The^  are  taken  fi'om 
some  magazine,  and  contam  a  short  outline 
and  quotations  firom  the  two  first  Poems. 
I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what  is 
before  me,  and  very  thirsty  for  the  rest. 
You  have  caught  the  colours  as  if  you  had 
been  in  the  rainbow,  and  the  tone  of  the  East 
is  perfectly  preserved.  I  am  glad  you  have 
changed  the  title  fi'om  '  Persian  Tale.* 

"  I  suspe^rt  you  have  written  a  devilish 
fine  composition,  and  I  r^oice  in  it  fi-om  my 
heart ;  because  '  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy 
both  together  are  confident  against  a  world 
in  arms.'  I  hope  you  won't  be  affi-onted  at 
my  looking  on  us  as  '  birds  of  a  feather ; ' 
thoush,  on  whatever  subject  you  had  writ- 
ten, I  should  have  been  very  happy  in  your 
success. 

"  There  is  a  simile  of  an  orange-tree's 
'  flowers  and  firuits,'  which  I  should  have 
liked  better  if  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
reflection  on  *  *  ♦.  > 

"  Do  you  remember  Thurlow's  poem  to 
Sam  —  *  When  Rosers ;'  and  that  d — d  sup- 
per at  Rancliffe's  tnat  ought  to  have  been  a 
dinner  f^    *Ah,  Master  Shallow,  we  have 
'  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.'    But, 

**  My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
^         And  my  bark  It  on  Uie  tea ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here's  a  double  health  to  thee  I 

•*  Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  lore  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate ; 
And  whaterer  sky 's  above  roe. 
Here's  a  heart  for  erery  fitte. 


1  [**  Just  then  beneath  some  orange  trees. 
Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  in  the  breexe 
Were  wantoning  together,  free, 
IJke  Age  at  play  with  Infkncy."   Lalla  Eookk,2 

s  [See  anti,  p.  253.] 
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**  Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 
Tec  it  still  shall  bear  me  on ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

*'  Were't  the  last  drop  In  the  well. 
As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  mx  fkinting  spirit  fell. 
*Tis  to  thee  that  I  woidd  drink. 

«*  With  that  water,  as  this  wine. 
The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be —peace  with  thine  and  mine. 
And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

**  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen 
moons  ago  —  the  first  stanza  was.  I  am 
just  come  out  from  an  hour's  swim  in  the 
Adriatic  ;  and  I  write  to  you  with  a  black- 
eyed  Venetian  girl  before  me,  reading  Boc- 
cacio. 

"  Last  week  I  had  a  row  on  the  road  (I 
came  up  to  Venice  firom  mv  casino,  a  few 
miles  on  the  Paduan  road,  this  blessed  day, 
to  bathe)  with  a  fellow  in  a  carriage,  who 
was  impudent  to  my  horse.  I  gave  him  a 
swingeing  box  on  the  ear,  which  sent  him  to 
the  police,  who  dismissed  his  complaint. 
Witnesses  had  seen  the  transaction.  He 
first  shouted,  in  an  unseemly  way,  to  fiighten 
my  palfiry.  I  wheeled  round,  rode  up  to 
the  window,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
He  grinned,  and  said  some  foolery,  which 
produced  him  an  immediate  slap  in  the  &ce, 
to  his  utter  discomfiture.  Much  blasphemy 
ensued^  and  some  menace,  which  I  stopped 
by  dismounting  and  opening  the  carnage 
door,  and  intimating  an  mtention  of  mending 
the  road  with  his  unmediate  remains,  if  he 
did  not  hold  his  tongue.    He  held  it. 

"  Monk  Lewis  is  here  —  *  how  pleasant ! '  > 
He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  very  much 
yours.  So  is  Sam  —  so  is  every  body  — 
and  amongst  the  number, 

"  Yours  ever,  "  B. 

"  P.  S.  — What  think  you  of  Manfred  ?" 


Lvrm  290.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  La  MIra,  near  Venice.  July  15. 1817. 

"  I  have  finished  Tthat  is,  written  —  the 
file  comes  afterwards)  ninetpr  and  eight 
stanzas  of  the  fourth  canto,  which  I  mean  to 
be  the  concluding  one.  It  will  probably  be 
about  the  same  length  as  the  third,  being 
already  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  or 
second  cantos.  I  look  upon  parts  of  it  as 
very  good,  that  is,  if  the  three  former  are 
good,  but  this  we  shall  see ;  and  at  any  rate, 
good  or  not,  it  is  rather  a  different  style 

>  An  allusion  (such  aa  olten  occurs  in  these  letters)  to 
an  anecdote  with  which  he  had  been  amused. 
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firom  the  last — less  metaphysical  —  which, 
at  any  rate,  will  be  a  vanety.  I  sent  you 
the  shaft  of  the  column  as  a  specimen  the 
other  day,  t.  e.  the  first  stanza.  So  you  may 
be  thinkine  of  its  arrival  towards  autumn, 
whose  winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be 
raised,  i£so  be  as  how  that  it  is  ready  by  that 
time. 

'*  I  lent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice,  (in  or  on 
the  Canalacdo,  the  Grand  Canal,)  your  ex- 
tracts from  Lalla  Rookh  and  Manuel  S  and, 
out  of  contradiction,  it  may  be,  he  likes  the 
last,  and  is  not  much  taken  with  the  first,  of 
these  performances.  Of  Manuel,  I  think, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  capers,  it  is  as 
heavy  a  nightmare  as  was  ever  bestrode  by 
indigestion. 

'*  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  ex- 
tracts, and  I  prefer  the  '  Peri'  to  the '  Silver 
Veil.'  He  seems  not  so  much  at  home  in 
his  versification  of  the '  Silver  Veil,*  and  a 
little  embarrassed  with  his  horrors ;  but  the 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  impostor 
is  fine,  and  the  plan  of  great  scope  tor  Ids 
genius, — and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  a  whole. 
It  will  be  very  Arabesque  and  beautifiiL 

'*  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abun- 
dant in  information,  and  has  not  yet  been 
succeeded  by  any  other;  so  that  I  know 
nothing  of  your  own  concerns,  or  of  any 
concerns,  and  as  I  never  hear  fitun  any  body 
but  yourself  who  does  not  tell  me  something 
as  disagreeable  as  possible,  I  should  not  be 
sorry  to  hearfix>m  you :  and  as  it  is  not  very 
probable,  —  if  I  can,  by  any  device  or  pos- 
able  arrangement  with  r^ard  to  my  per- 
sonal affidrs,  so  arrange  it,  —  that  I  snail 
return  soon,  or  reside  ever  in  Endand,  all 
that  you  tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  Know  or 
enquire  after,  as  to  our  beloved  realm  of 
Grub  Street,  and  the  black  brethren  and 
blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive  suburb  of 
Babylon.  Have  you  had  no  new  babe  of 
literature  sprunc  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the 
distant,  the  tired,  and  the  retired  ?  no  prose, 
no  verse,  no  nothing  /" 


LBTm  891.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

/•  Venice.  July  90. 1817. 

"  I  write  to  give  you  notice  that  I  have 
completed  the  fourth  and  ultimate  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  It  consists  of  126  stanzas, 
and  is  consequently  the  longest  of  the  four. 

It  is  yet  to  be  copied  and  polished  ;  and 
the  notes  are  to  come,  of  which  it  will 
require  more  than  the  third  canto,  as  it 


<  A  tragedy,  enUtted  «•  Manuel," 
Maturln.    [See  mKt.  p.  368.] 


by  the  Rer.  Mr. 
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necessarily  treats  more  of  works  of  art  than 
of  nature.  It  shall  be  sent  towards  autumn ; 
—  and  now  for  our  barter.  What  do  you 
bid  ?  eh  ?  you  shall  have  samples,  an'  it  so 
please  you :  but  I  wish  to  know  what  I  am 
to  expect  (as  the  saving  is)  in  these  hard 
times,  when  poetry  does  not  let  for  half  its 
value.  If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what  Mrs. 
Wininred  Jenkins  calls  *  the  handsome  thing/ 
I  may  perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters 
to  the  lot,  —  translations,  or  slight  originals ; 
there  13  no  saying  what  may  be  on  the  anvil 
between  this  and  the  booking  season.  Re- 
collect that  it  is  the  Uut  canto,  and  com- 
pletes the  work ;  whether  as  good  as  the 
others,  I  cannot  judge,  in  course — least  of 
aU  as  vet, — but  it  shall  be  as  little  worse  as 
I  can  help.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  some  little 
gossip  in  the  notes  as  to  the  present  state 
of  Italian  literati  and  literature,  being  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  their  co^  —  men  as 
well  as  books ;  —  but  this  depends  upon  my 
humour  at  the  time.  So,  now,  pronounce  : 
I  say  nothing. 

'*  When  jjou  have  ^t  the  whole  four 
cantos,  I  think  you  might  venture  on  an 
edition  of  the  whole  poem  in  auarto,  with 
spare  copies  of  the  two  last  for  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  old  edition  of  the  first  two. 
There  is  a  hint  for  you,  worthy  of  the  Row ; 
and  now,  perpend  —  pronounce. 

"  I  have  not  received  a  word  from  you  of 
the  fete  of  'Manfi-ed'  or  *Tasso,*  which 
seems  to  me  odd,  whether  they  have  foiled 
or  succeeded. 

''As  this  IS  a  scrawl  of  business,  and 
I  have  lately  written  at  length  and  often 
on  other  subjects,  I  will  only  add  that  I 
am.  Sec." 

Jjnmm.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  La  Mira,  now  Venice,  August  7. 1817. 
"  Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  will 
please  you,  as  it  did  me,  the  parcel  sent  by 
the  good-natured  aid  and  abetment  of  Mr. 
Croker,  are  arrived.  —  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Hobhouse  are  here :  the  former  in  the  same 
house,  the  latter  a  few  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which 
its  failure  may  be  inferred ;  but  I  think 
It  odd  you  should  not  say  so  at  once.  I 
know  nothing,  and  hear  absolutely  nothing, 
of  any  body  or  any  thing  in  Ensfand  ;  and 
there  are  no  Englisn  papers,  so  mat  all  you 
say  wfll  be  news  — or  any  person,  or  thing, 
or  thin^.  I  am  at  present  very  anxious 
about  Newstead,  and  sorry  that  Kinnaird  is 
leaving  England  at  this  minute,  though  I  do 
not  tm  him  so,  and  would  rather  he  should 
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have  his  pleasure,  although  it  may  not  in 
this  instance  tend  to  my  profit. 

"  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  liave  paid 
into  Morland's  1500  pounds :  as  the  agree- 
ment in  the  paper  is  two  thousand  guineas, 
there  vnll  remain  therefore  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd  hun- 
dred being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  will  brmg  it 
to  the  like  for  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a 
total  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty,  I  believe, 
for  I  am  not  a  good  calculator.  I  do  not 
wish,  to  press  you,  but  I  tell  you  fairly  that 
it  will  be  a  convenience  to*  me  to  have  it 
paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  convenient 
to  yourself. 

"  The  new  and  last  canto  is  130  stanzas 
in  length ;  and  may  be  made  more  or  less. 
I  have  fixed  no  price,  even  in  idea,  and  have 
no  notion  of  what  it  may  be  good  for. 
There  are  no  metaphysics  in  it ;  at  least,  I 
think  not.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  promised 
me  a  copy  of  Tasso's  Will,  for  notes  ;  and 
I  have  some  curious  things  to  say  about 
Ferrara,  and  Parisina's  story,  and  perhaps  a 
farthing  candle's  worth  of  light  upon  the 
present  state  of  Italian  literature.  I  shall 
nardly  be  ready  by  October ;  but  that  don't 
matter.  I  have  all  to  copy  and  correct,  and 
the  notes  to  write. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like 
it ;  but  I  have  caUed  him  the  '  Ariosto  of  the 
North,'  in  my  Ujrt, »  If  he  should  not,  say  so 
m  Hme, 

"  An  Italian  translation  of  '  Glenarvon, ' 
came  lately  to  be  printed  at  Venice.  The 
censor  (S''.  Petrotini)  refused  to  sanction 
the  publication  till  he  had  seen  me  on  the 
subject.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  recognise 
the  slightest  relation  between  that  book  and 
myself;  but  that^  whatever  opinions  might 
be  upon  that  subject,  /  would  never  prevent 
or  oppose  the  publication  of  any  book,  in 
any  km^uage,  on  my  own  private  account ; 
and  desured  him  (against  his  inclination)  to 
permit  the  poor  translator  to  publish  his 
labours.  It  is  going  forwards  in  consequence. 
You  may  say  this,  with  my  compliments,  to 
the  author. 

"  Yours." 


Lbttbb  S93.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Augu»t  12. 1817. 

*•  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Stael,  not  only  because 

I  ["  The  touthera  Scott,  the  minstrel  who  call'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line. 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North, 
.  Sang  ladye>loTe  and   war,   romance  and  knightly 
worth."  CkOde  HoroU,  c.  It.  st  40.j 
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she  had  been  very  kind  to  me  at  Copet,  but 
because  now  I  can  never  requite  her.  In  a 
general  point  of  view,  she  will  leave  a  great 
gap  in  society  and  literature. 

**  With  regard  to  death,  I  doubt  that  we 
have  any  right  to  pity  the  dead  for  their  own 
sakes. 

*'  The  copies  of  Manfred  and  Tasso  are 
arrived,  thanks  to  Mr.  Croker's  cover.  You 
have  destroyed  the  whole  effect  and  moral 
of  the  poem  by  omitting  the  last  line  of 
Manfred  s  speaking  i ;  and  why  this  was 
done,  I  know  not.  Why  you  persist  in  say- 
ing nothing  of  the  thing  itself^  I  am  equally 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  If  it  is  for  fear  of 
telling  me  something  disagreeable,  you  are 
wrong ;  because  sooner  or  later  I  must 
know  it,  and  I  am  not  so  new,  nor  so  raw, 
nor  so  inexperienced,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
bear,  not  the  mere  paltry,  petty  disappoint- 
ments of  authorship,  but  things  more  serious, 
—  at  least  I  hope  so,  and  that  what  ^ou 
may  think  irritability  is  merely  mechamcal, 
and  only  acts  like  galvanism  on  a  dead  body, 
or  the  muscular  motion  which  survives  sen- 
sation. 

**  If  it  is  that  you  are  out  of  humour,  be- 
cause I  wrote  to  you  a  sharp  letter,  recollect 
that  it  was  partly  from  a  misconception  of 
your  letter,  and  partlv  because  you  did  a 
thing  you  had  no  right  to  do  without  con- 
sulting me. 

*'  I  have,  however,  heard  ^ood  of  Manfred 
from  two  other  quarters,  and  from  men  who 
would  not  be  scrupulous  in  saying  what 
they  thought,  or  what  was  said  ;  and  so 
'good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master  Lieu- 
tenant.' 

•*  I  wrote  to  you  twice  about  the  fourth 
canto,  which  you  will  answer  at  your  plea^ 
sure.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  I  have  come  up 
for  a  day  to  the  city ;  Mr.  Lewis  is  gone  to 
England ;  and  I  am 

"  Yours." 

LiTTlB  294.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  August  21.  1817. 

"  I  take  you  at  your  word  about  Mr.  Han- 
son, and  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  go  to 
him,  and  request  Mr.  Davies  also  to  visit 
him  by  my  desire,  and  repeat  that  I  trust 
that  neither  Mr.  Kinnaird*s  absence  nor  mine 
will  prevent  his  taking  all  proper  steps  to 
accelerate  and  promote  the  sales  of  New- 
stead  and  Rochdale,  upon  which  the  whole 
of  my  friture  personal  comfort  depends.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  express  now  much 
any  delays  upon  these  points  would  incon- 

1  I**  Old  man  !  *ti>  not  so  dificult  to  dta."3 


©= 


venience  me ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  greater 
obligation  that  can  be  ooolerTed  upoo  me 
than  the  pressing  these  things  upon  Hanaon, 
and  making  him  act  according  to  my  wishes. 
I  wish  you  would  tpeak  out^  at  \eist  to  me^ 
and  tell  me  what  you  allude  to  by  your  cold 
way  of  mentioning  him.  All  mysteries  at 
such  a  distance  are  not  merely  tormeoting 
but  mischievous,  and  may  be  pr^dictal  to 
my  interests  ;  so,  pray  expound,  that  I  may 
consult  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  when  he  arrives ; 
and  remember  that  I  prefer  the  most  dis- 
agreeable certainties  to  niDts  and  innuendos. 
The  devil  take  every  body :  I  never  can  get 
any  person  to  be  explicit  about  any  thing  or 
any  body,  and  my  whole  life  is  passed  in  ' 
conjecture  of  wliat  people  mean :  you  aU  . 
talk  in  the  style  of  Carohne  Lamb's  novels. 

^  It  is  not  Mr.  St.  John,  but  Mr,St,  Anhyn, 
son  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  Po&dori  knows  } 
him,  and  introduced  him  to  me.  He  is  of  i 
Oxford,  and  has  got  my  pared.  The  | 
Doctor  will  ferret  him  out,  or  ought.  The  • 
parcel  contains  many  letters,  some  of  Ma- 
dame de  StaePs,  and  other  people's,  beades 

MSS.,&c.    By ^p  if  I  find  the  gentleman,  |i 

and  he  don't  find  the  parcel,  I  will  say  , 
something  he  won't  like  to  hear.  I 

**  You  want  a  '  civil  and  delicate  decleSH  ti 
sion '  for  the  medical  tragedy  ?    Take  it —    !' 

', 

**  Dear  Doctor,  I  hare  read  your  plaj, 

VnUch  is  a  good  one  in  its  way,—  I 

Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bovds,  J! 

And  drenches  handkerchief  like  towels,  Ac  Ac*  |j 

"P.  S.— -Pve  done  the  fourth  and  last 
Canto,  which  amounts  to  133  stanzas.  I 
desire  you  to  name  a  price  ;  if  you  dott*t«  / 
will ;  so  I  advise  you  m  time. 

"Yours,  Ac 

"  There  will  be  a  good  many  notes.** 

Among  those  minor  misrepreaentatioiis 
of  which  it  was  Lord  Byron's  nte  to  be  the 
victim,  advantage  was,  at  this  time,  taken  ct 
his  professed  distaste  to  the  English,  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  acts  of  inhospitalirr,  and  eres 
rudeness,  towards  some  or  his  fellow-coiin- 
trymen.  How  &r  different  was  his  treat- 
ment of  all  who  ever  visited  him,  many 
grateful  testimonies  might  be  collected  to 
prove  ;  but  I  shall  here  content  myself  with 
selecting  a  few  extracts  fitMU  an  accoost 
given  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Joy  of  a  visit  which, 
m  company  with  another  Einglish  gentleman, 
he  paid  to  the  noble  poet  this  summer,  at 
his  viUa  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  Aifter 
mentioning  the  various  civilities  Uiey  bad 
experiencol  fix>m  Lord  Byron  ;  and,  amoojc 


*  [Seel»>riy.p.fle9.] 
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others,  his  having  requested  them  to  name 
their  own  day  for  dinmg  with  him,  —  "  We 
availed  ourselves,*  says  Mr.  Joy,  "  of  this 
considerate  coiutesy  by  naming  the  day 
fixed  for  our  return  to  Padua,  when  our 
route  would  lead  us  to  his  door ;  and  we 
were  welcomed  with  all  the  cordiality  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  so  friendly  a  bid- 
ding. Such  traits  of  kindness  in  such  a 
man  deserve  to  be  recorded  on  account  of 
the  numerous  slanders  thrown  upon  him  bv 
some  of  the  tribes  of  tourists,  who  resented, 
as  a  personal  affix>nt,  his  resolution  to  avoid 
their  impertinent  inroads  upon  his  retire- 
ment. So  far  from  any  appearance  of  indis- 
criminate aversion  to  his  countrymen,  hb 
inquiries  about  his  friends  in  England  (9110- 
rum  pars  magna  fidtti)  were  most  anxious 
and  particular. 

**  He  expressed  some  opinions,"  continues 
my  informant,  "  on  matters  of  taste,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  his  biogn^her.  He 
contended  that  Sculpture,  as  an  art,  was 
vastly  superior  to  Painting; — a  preference 
whicti  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
he  gives  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid 
account  of  several  statues,  and  none  of 
any  pictures ;  although  Italy  is,  emphatically, 
the  land  of  painting,  and  her  best  statues 
are  derived  vom  Greece.  By  the  way,  he 
told  us  that  there  were  more  objects  of  in- 
terest in  Rome  alone  than  in  all  Greece 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  After 
regaling  us  with  an  excellent  dinner,  (in 
which,  by  the  by,  a  very  English  joint  of 
roast  beef  showed  that  he  did  not  extend 
his  antipathies  to  all  John-Bullisms,)  he 
took  me  in  his  carriage  some  miles  of  our 
route  towards  Padua,  after  apologising  to 
my  fellow-traveller  for  the  separation,  on 
the  score  of  his  anxiety  to  hear  all  he  could 
of  his  friends  in  England  ;  and  I  quitted 
him  with  a  confirmed  impression  of  the 
strong  ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  those  by  whom  he  did  not  fancy 
himself  slighted  or  ill  treated.** 

LtTTEH  295.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Sept.  4. 1817. 
••  Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  conveyed 
with  its  contents  the  impression  of  a  seal,  to 
which  the  '  Saracen's  Head'  is  a  seraph,  and 
the  '  Bull  and  Mouth'  a  delicate  device.  I 
knew  that  calumny  had  sufficiently  blackened 

1  [By  Henry  Gaily  Knight.  Eiq.  M.P.] 

«  [By  the  Rer.  George  Croly,  D.D.] 

*  [The  Rer.  John  Cbetwode  Eustace,  aothor  of  **  The 
Classical  Tour  In  Italy.'*  At  the  tfane  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Naples  In  1S15,  he  had  nuule  considerable 


me  of  later  dajrs,  but  not  that  it  had  given 
the  features  as  well  as  complexion  of  a 
negro.  Poor  Augusta  is  not  less,  but  rather 
more,  shocked,  than  myself,  and  says,  *  people 
seem  to  have  lost  their  recollection  strangely' 
when  they  ei^raved  such  a  'blackamoor.' 
Pray  don't  seal^at  least  to  me)  with  such  a 
caricature  of  tne  human  numskull  alto- 
gether; and  if  you  don't  break  the  seal- 
cutter's  head,  at  least  crack  his  Ubel  (or 
likeness,  if  it  should  be  a  likeness)  of  mine. 

'*  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  ex- 
pected. He  has  lost  by  the  way  all  the 
tooth-powder,  as  a  letter  fix)m  Spa  informs 
me. 

"  By  Mr.  Rose  I  received  safely,  thou^ 
tardily,  magnesia  and  tooth-powder,  and 
'  Alashtar  1'  1  Why  do  you  send  me  such 
trash  —  worse  than  trash,  the  Sublime  of 
Mediocrity?  Thanks  for  Lidla,  however, 
which  is  good ;  and  thanks  for  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly,  both  very  amusing  and 
well  written.  Paris  in  1815,  &c.« — good. 
Modem  Greece — good  for  nothing  ;  written 
by  some  one  who  has  never  been  there,  and 
not  being  able  to  manage  the  Spenser  stanza, 
has  invented  a  thing  of  his  own,  consisting 
of  two  elegiac  stanzas,  an  heroic  Une,  and  an 
Alexandrine,  twisted  on  a  string.  Besides, 
why*  modern  f  You  may  aay  modem  Crreeks, 
but  surely  Greece  itself  is  rather  more  ancient 
than  ever  it  was.    Now  for  business. 

"You  offer  1500  puneas  for  the  new 
Canto :  I  won't  take  it.  I  ask  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  guineas  for  it,  which  you 
will  either  give  or  not,  as  you  think  proper. 
It  concludes  the  poem,  and  consists  of  144 
stanzas.  The  notes  are  numerous,  and 
chiefly  written  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  whose  re- 
searches have  been  indefatigable ;  and  who, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  has  more  real  know- 
ledge of  Rome  and  its  environs  than  any 
Englishman  who  has  been  there  since  Gibbon. 
By  the  way,  to  prevent  any  mistakes,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  he,  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
price  or  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  copy- 
right of  either  poem  or  notes,  directly  or 
indirectly ;  so  that  you  are  not  to  suppose 
that  it  IS  by,  for,  or  through  him,  tnat  I 
reauire  more  for  this  canto  than  the  pre- 
ceding. —  No  :  but  if  Mr.  Eustace  ^  was  to 
have  had  two  thousand  for  a  poem  on  Edu- 
cation ;  if  Bilr.  Moore  is  to  have  three  thou- 
sand for  Lalla,  &c. ;  if  Mr.  Campbell  is  to 
have  three  thousand  for  his  prose  or  poetry* 


progress  in  a  didactic  poem  on  the  Culture  of  the  Youth- 
fUlMind.3 

*  [Mr.  Thomas  CampbeU's  "  Specimens  of  the  BriUsh 
PoeU,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices/' appeared 
in  1819,  In  seven  volumes  Svo.] 
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—  I  don't  mean  to  disparage  these  gentlemen 
or  their  labours  —  but  I  ask  the  aforesaid 
price  for  mine.  You  will  tell  me  that  their 
productions  are  considerably  longer:  yerv 
true,  and  when  they  shorten  them,  I  will 
lengthen  mine,  and  ask  less.  You  shall 
submit  the  MS.  to  Mr.Gifibrd,  and  any 
other  two  gentlemen  to  be  named  by  you, 
(Mr.  Frere,  or  Mr.  Croker,  or  whomever 
you  please,  except  such  fellows  as  your 
♦  ♦  s  [Gaily  Knights]  and  ♦  ♦  s  [Sothebys  ;] 
and  if  they  pronounce  this  canto  to  be  in- 
ferior as  a  whole  to  the  preceding,  I  will  not 
appeal  from  their  award,  but  bum  the  ma^ 
nuscript,  and  leave  things  as  they  are. 

"  Yours  very  truly. 

"  P.  S.  —  In  answer  to  a  former  letter,  I 
sent  you  a  short  statement  of  what  I  thought 
the  state  of  our  present  copyright  account, 
viz.  six  hundred  jpoKiuir  still  (or  lately)  due 
on  Childe  Harold,  and  six  hundred  guinetu, 
on  Manfired  and  Tasso,  making  a  total  of 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  If  we 
agree  about  the  new  poem,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  reserve  the  choice  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  published,  vie.  a  quarto, 
certes.  If  we  do  not  agree,  recollect  that  you 
have  had  the  refusal." 


Lsms  i96.       TO  MR.  HOPPNBR. 

**  La  Mlra.  Sept  12. 1817. 

"  I  set  out  yesterday  morning  with  the 
intention  of  paying  my  respects,  and  avail- 
ing myself  or  your  permission  to  walk  over 
the  premises.!  On  arriving  at  Padua,  I 
founa  that  the  march  of  the  Austrian  troops 
had  engrossi^  so  manv  horses^,  that  those  I 
could  procure  were  hardly  able  to  crawl ; 
and  their  weakness,  together  with  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  none  at  all  at  the  post-house 
of  Monselice,  and  consequently  either  not 
arriving  that  day  at  Este,  or  so  late  as  to  be 
unable  to  return  home  here  the  same  even- 
ing, induced  me  to  turn  aside  in  a  second 
visit  to  Arqua,  instead  of  proceeding  on- 
wards ;  and  even  thus  I  hardly  got  back  in 
time. 

"  Next  week  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in 
Venice  to  meet  Lord  ELinnaird  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  are  expected  in  a  few  days.    And 

>  A  coontry-houM  <m  th«  Eogancan  hills,  near  Este, 
which  Mr.  Hoppner,  who  was  then  the  English  Consul- 
General  at  Venice,  had  for  some  time  occupied,  and  which 
Lord  Byron  afterwards  rented  of  him,  hut  nerer  resided 
in  it. 

s  So  great  was  the  demand  for  hones,  on  the  line  of 
march  of  the  Aiutrians,  that  all  those  belonging  to  private 
Indlvidoals  were  put  in  requisition  for  tiinr  use,  and  Lord 
Byron  himself  received  an  order  to  send  his  for  the  same 


thb  interruption,  together  with  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  continued  march  of  the  Aus- 
trians  for  the  next  few  days,  will  not  allow 
me  to  fix  any  precise  period  for  availing  my- 
self of  your  kmdness,  though  I  should  wini 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity.  Perhaps, 
if  absent,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
permit  one  of  your  servants  to  mow  me  the 
grounds  and  house,  or  as  much  of  either  as 
may  be  convenient ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  take 
the  first  occasion  possible  to  go  over,  and 
regret  very  much  that  I  was  yesterday  pre- 
vented. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged,  ftc" 

LKTTsa  S97.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  September  15. 1817. 

"  I  enclose  a  sheet  for  correction,  if  ever 
you  get  to  another  edition.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  the  blunder  in  printing  makes  it 
appear  as  if  the  Chateau  was  over  ScQingo, 
instead  of  being  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Lake,  over  Clarens.  So,  separate  the 
paragraphs,  otherwise  my  topography  will 
seem  as  inaccurate  as  your  fypographyon 
this  occasion. 

"  The  other  day  I  wrote  to  convey  my 
proposition  with  regard  to  the  fourth  and 
concluding  canto.  I  have  gone  over  and 
extended  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  stanzas, 
which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  two  first 
were  originally,  and  longer  by  itself  than  any 
of  the  smaller  poems  except '  The  Corsair.' 
Mr.  Uobhouse  nas  made  some  very  valuable 
and  accurate  notes  of  considerable  length, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  for  the 
text  all  that  I  can  to  finish  with  decency. 
I  look  upon  Childe  Harold  as  my  best ;  and 
as  I  begun,  I  think  of  concluding  with  it. 
But  I  nuike  no  resolutions  on  that  head,  as 
I  broke  my  former  intention  with  r^ard  to 
*  The  Corsair.'  However,  I  fear  that  I  shall 
never  do  better ;  and  yet,  not  being  thirty 
years  of  age,  for  some  moons  to  come,  one 
ought  to  be  progressive  as  fiur  as  intellect 
goes  for  many  a  »>od  year.  But  I  have  had 
a  devilish  deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and 
body  in  my  time,  besides  having  published 
too  often  and  much  already.  God  grant  me 
some  judgment  to  do  what  may  be  most 
fitting  in  that  and  every  thing  else,  for  I 
doubt  my  own  exceedingly. 

purpose.  This,  howerer,  he  posltirdy  reAised  to  do, 
adding,  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  them  bf 
force,  he  would  shoot  them  through  the  head  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  act  of 
tyranny  upon  a  foreigner  who  was  merely  a  temporary 
resident  in  the  country.  Whether  his  answer  was  ever 
reported  to  the  higher  authorities  I  know  not;  but 
his  horses  were  suflbred  to  remain  unmolested  in  hia 
stables. 
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**  I  hoire  read  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  but  not  with 
sufficient  attention  yet,  for  I  ride  about,  and 
lounge,  and  ponder,  and — two  or  three 
other  things  ;  so  that  my  reading  is  very  de- 
sultory, and  not  so  attentive  as  it  used  to 
be.  lam  very  glad  to  hear  of  its  popularity, 
for  Moore  is  a  very  noble  fellow  in  all  re- 
spects, and  will  enjoy  it  without  any  of  the 
bad  feelings  which  success — good  or  evil — 
sometimes  engenders  in  the  men  of  rhyme. 
Of  the  poem  itself,  I  will  tell  you  my  opi- 
nion when  I  have  mastered  it :  I  say  of  tne 
poem^  for  I  don't  like  the  prote  at  all  —  at 
all ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  *  Fire  worship- 
pers •  is  the  best,  and  the  *  Veiled  Prophet  * 
the  worst,  of  the  volume. 

**  M^th  regard  to  poetry  in  general  1,  I  am 
convinced,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  diat  he 
and  eJl  of  us  —  Scott,  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Moore,  Campbell,  I, — are  all  in  the 
wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ;  ^at  we 
are  upon  a  wrong  revoludonary  poetical 
system,  or  systems,  not  worth  a  oamn  in 
itsdC  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and 
Ci^be  are  free ;  and  that  the  present  and 
next  generations  will  finally  be  of  this  opi- 
nion. I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  oy 
having  lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics, 
particularly  Pope^  whom  I  tried  in  this  way, 
—  I  took  Moore's  poems  and  my  own  and 
some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by 
side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished 
(I  ought  not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified 
at  die  ineffable  distance  in  point  of  sense, 
harmony,  effect,  and  even  imagmatum^  pas- 
sion, and  invention^  between  the  little  Queen 
Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and 
Claudian  now,  among  us ;  and  if  I  had  to 
begin  again,  I  would  mould  myself  accord- 
ingly. €nU>be's  the  man,  but  he  has  got  a 
coarse  and  impracticable  subject,  and  #  «  # 
[Rogers]  is  retired  upon  half-pay,  and  has 
done  enough,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  did 
formerly." 


I  On  this  paragraph,  in  the  MS.  copy  of  the  above  let- 
ter, I  find  the  following  note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Giflbrd :  — "  There  is  more  good  tense,  and  feeling  and 
lodgment  in  this  passage,  than  in  any  other  I  ever  read, 
or  Lord  Byron  wrote." 

>  ['*  Dmry  Lane  was  to  be  restored  to  its  former  class- 
ical renown  ;  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Otway,  with  the 
expurgated  moset  of  Vanbnrgh.  Congrere,  and  Wycherly. 
were  to  be  relnaugarated  In  their  rlghtfUl  domtoion  over 
British  andiences ;  and  the  Herculean  process  was  to 
commence,  by  exterminating  the  speaking  monsters  im- 
ported from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  compared  with 
which  their  mute  relations,  the  emigrants  from  Exeter 
'Change and  Polito  (late  Pldcock*s)  show-carts,  were  tame 
and  inofBensive.  Could  an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  re- 
fined and  so  arduous,  be  consistently  entrusted  to.  could 
its  success  be  rationally  expected  from,  a  mercenary  ma- 


LnTEB  S98.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  September  17. 1817. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  purposes  being  in  Eng- 
land in  November ;  he  will  bring  the  fourm 
Canto  with  him,  notes  and  all ;  the  text  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  fifty  stanzas,  which 
is  long  for  that  measure. 

"With  remrd  to  the  'Ariosto  of  the 
North,'  surely  their  themes,  chivalry,  war, 
and  love,  were  as  like  as  can  be ;  and  as 
to  the  compliment,  if  you  knew  what  the 
Italians  think  of  Aiiosto,  you  would  not  he- 
sitate about  that.  But  as  to  their  'mea- 
sures,' you  forget  that  Ariosto's  is  an  octave 
stanza,  and  Scott's  anything  but  a  stanza. 
If  you  think  Scott  will  dislike  it,  say  so,  and 
I  will  expun^  I  do  not  call  him  the  '  Scot<^ 
Ariosto,  which  would  be  sad  protmckd  eu- 
lo^,  but  the  *  Ariosto  of  the  North!  meaning 
ofaU  countries  that  are  no/  the  South. 

**  As  I  have  recently  troubled  you  rather 
firequently,  I  will  conclude,  repeating  that  I 
am 

"Yours  ever, &c" 


Lkttbb.299. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


«*  October  IS.  1817. 
"Mr.  Kinnaird  and  his  brother,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  have  been  here,  and  are  now  gone 
again.  All  your  missives  came,  except  the 
tooth-powder,  of  which  I  request  nirther 
supplies,  at  all  convenient  opportunities ;  as 
also  of  magnesia  and  soda-powders,  both 
great  luxuries  here,  and  neither  to  be  had 
good,  or  indeed  hardly  at  all,  of  die  natives. 
•  •  • 

"  In  Coleridge's  Life,  I  perceive  an  attack 
upon  the  then  Committee  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre  for  acting  Bertram,  and  an  attack 
upon  Maturin's  Bertram  for  being  acted. « 
Considering  all  things,  this  is  not  very  grate- 
fiil  nor  gracefiil  on  the  part  of  the  worthy 
autobiographer ;  and  I  would  answer,  if  I 


nager  at  whose  criUcal  quarantine  the  iucri  bonm  ordor 
would  conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague  in  person  ? 
No !  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  workmaster's 
rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  critical  discernment, 
delicate  tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected  morals,  noto- 
rious patriotism,  and  tried  Macsmaship,  —  these  were  the 
recommendations  that  influenced  the  proprietary  sub- 
scribers of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  these  the  modves  that 
occasioned  the  election  of  its  supreme  Committee  of 
Management.  This  circumstance  alone  would  have  ex- 
cited a  strong  interest  in  the  public  mind,  respecting  the 
/frs<  production  of  the  Tragic  Muse  which  had  been  an- 
nounced under  such  auspices,  and  liad  passed  the  ordeal 
of  such  judgments,  and  >-  the  tragedy  of  Bertram  was  the 
work  on  which  the  great  expectations.  Justified  by  so  many 
canses,  were  doomed  to  settle !  "^^Coleridse's  Biog,  Lite* 
raria,  vol.  U.  p.  866.] 
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had  not  obliged  him.  Putting  my  own  pains 
to  forward  Uie  views  of  Coleridge  out  of  the 
question,  I  know  there  was  every  disposition, 
on  the  jpart  of  the  Sub-Committee,  to  bring 
forward  any  production  of  his,  were  it  feas- 
ible. The  play  he  oifered,  though  poetical, 
did  not  appear  at  all  practicable,  and  Bertram 
did  ;  —  and  hence  this  long  tirade,  which  is 
the  last  chapter  of  his  vagabond  life. 

"  As  for  Bertram,  Maturin  may  defend  his 
own-begotten,  if  he  likes  it  well  enough  ;  I 
leave  the  Irish  clergyman  and  the  new  Orator 
Henley  to  battle  it  out  between  them,  satis- 
fied to  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  both,  I 
may  say  this  to  you,  who  know  it. 

"  Mr.  Coleridge  may  console  himself  with 
the  *  fervour, — the  almost  religious  fervour' 
of  his  and  Wordsworth's  disciples,  as  he  calls 
it.  If  he  means  that  as  any  proof  of  their 
merits,  I  will  find  him  as  much  '  fervour '  in 
behalf  of  Richard  Brothers  and  Joanna 
Southcote  as  ever  gathered  over  his  pages 
or  round  his  fireside. 

"My  answer  to  your  proposition  about 
the  fourth  canto  you  will  nave  received,  and 
I  await  yours  ; — perhaps  we  may  not  agree. 
I  have  since  written  a  poem  (of  84  octave 
stanzas),  humorous,  in  or  after  the  excellent 
manner  of  Mr.  Whistlecraft  (whom  I  take 
to  be  Frere),  on  a  Venetian  anecdote  which 
amused  me :  —  but  till  I  have  your  answer, 
I  can  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  does  not  retiuti  to  £i^ 
land  in  November,  as  he  intended,  but  wfil 
winter  here ;  and  as  he  is  to  convey  the 
poem,  or  poems, — for  there  may  perhaps  be 
more  than  the  two  mentioned,  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  s|iall  not  perhaps  include  in  the 
same  publication  or  agreement,)  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  publish  so  soon  as  expected  ;  but 
I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  the  delay. 

"  I  have  signed  and  sent  your  former  copt/- 
rights  by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  but  not  the  receipt, 
because  the  money  is  not  yet  paid.  Mr. 
Kinnaird  has  a  power  of  attorney  to  sign  for 
me,  and  will,  wnen  necessary. 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

1  A  paper  In  the  Edinburgh  Bfagazlne,  in  which  it  was 
suggested  that  the  general  conception  of  Manfred,  and 
much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  manner  of  its  execuUon, 
had  been  borrowed  from  **  Hie  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  of  Marlow.*'  [See  Blackwood^  rol.  1.  p.  388.  — 
**  It  is  suggested,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Ifa- 
gasine,  that. the  general  conception  of  Manfred,  and 
much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
bare  been  borrowed  from  *  the  tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  of  Marlow;*  and  a  rariety  ol  passages  are 
quoted,  whkh  the  author  considers  as  similar,  and,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  others  in  the  poem  before  us. 
We  cannot  agree  hi  the  general  terms  of  this  conclusion. 
These,  and  many  other  fandfril  Terses  in  this  curious  old 
drama,  proTe  nothing,  we  think,  against  the  originality  of 
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which  is  very  kind  about  Manfi*ed,  and  de- 
fends its  orionality  *,  which  I  did  not  know 
that  any  body  had  attacked.  I  never  ready 
and  do  not  know  that  I  ever  siw,  the '  Fau&- 
tus  of  Marlow,*  and  had,  and  have,  no  dra- 
matic works  by  me  in  English,  except  the 
recent  things  you  sent  me  ;  but  I  heard  Mr. 
Lewis  translate  verbally  some  scenes  of 
Goeth^s  Faust  (which  were  some  good,  and 
some  bad)  last  summer; — which  is  all  I 
know  of  the  history  of  that  magical  person- 
age ;  and  as  to  the  germs  of  Blanfred,  they 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  which  I  sent  to 
Mrs.  Leigh  (part  of  which  you  saw)  when  I 
went  over  first  the  Dent  de  Jaman,  and  then 
the  Wengen  or  Wengeborg  Alp  and  Sheideck 
and  made  the  giro  of  the  Junsfiiui,  Shreck- 
hom,  &c. &c.,  shortly  before!  left  Switzer- 
land. I  have  the  whole  scene  of  Manfi^ 
before  me,  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  and 
could  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and 
all. 

"  Of  the  Promethus  of  .ffischylus*  I  was 
passionately  fond  as  a  boy  (it  was  one  of  the 
Greek  plays  we  read  thrice  a  year  at  Har- 
row) ;  —  indeed  that  and  the  *  Medea '  were 
the  only  ones,  except  the  *  Seven  before 
Thebes,'  which  ever  much  pleased  me.  As 
to  the  '  Faustus  of  Marlow,'  I  never  read, 
never  saw  nor  heard  of  it  — at  least,  thought 
of  it,  except  that  I  think  Mr.  Gifibrd  men- 
tioned, in  a  note  of  his  which  you  sent  me, 
something  about  the  catastrophe  ;  but  not 
as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  mine,  which 
may  or  may  not  resemble  it,  for  any  thing  I 
know. 

"  The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  my 
plan,  has  always  been  so  much  in  my  hoid, 
that  I  can  easily  conceive  its  influence  over 
all  or  any  thing  that  I  have  written  ;  — but 
I  deny  Marlow  and  his  progeny,  and  b^ 
that  you  will  do  the  same. 

**  u  you  can  send  me  the  paper  in  ^estion, 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review  mentions,  do. 
The  review  in  the  magazine  you  say  was 
written  by  Wilson  ?  it  had  all  the  air  of  bemg 
a  poet's,  and  was  a  very  good  one.    The 


Manfred ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  fbund  there  of  the 
pride,  the  abstracUon,  and  the  heart-rooted  misery  in 
which  that  originality  consists.  Faustus  is  a  Txilgar 
sorcerer,  tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  Dertt  for  the  or- 
dinary  price  of  sensual  pleasure  and  earthly  power  and 
glory ;  and  who  shrinks  and  shudders  in  agony  when  the 
forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  The  style,  too.  of  Mariow. 
is  weak  and  childish  compared  with  the  depth  and  force 
of  much  of  what  we  hare  qxioted  from  Lord  Byron.**  — 
Edimb.  Rev.  rci.  xxriU.  p.  4S1.] 

*  [**  In  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  composition,  as  weQ 
as  in  the  character  of  the  diction  In  the  more  aolemn 
parts,  Manfired  reminds  us  more  of  the  Frometheos  of 
JEschylus,  than  of  any  more  modem  performance.**  — 
iMrf.Tol.U.p.431.] 
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Edinbui]gfa  B^eyiew  I  take  to  be  Jeffrey's  own 
by  its  firiendliness.  I  wonder  they  thought 
it  worth  while  to  do  so,  so  soon  after  the 
former ;  but  it  was  evidently  with  a  good 
motive. 

"  I  saw  Hoppner  the  other  day,  whose 
country-house  at  Este  I  have  taken  for  two 
years.  If  you  come  out  next  summer,  let 
me  know  in  time.    Love  to  Oiffbrd. 

"  Yours  ever  truly, 

**  Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partaken  of  my  pantry. 

These  two  lines  are  omitted  in  your  letter  to 
the  Doctor,  after — 

**  All  derer  men  who  make  their  way/* 

Lbttbb  aOO.       TO  UR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  October  23. 1817. 

"  Your  two  letters  are  before  me,  and  our 
bargain  is  so  ^  concluded.  How  sorry  I 
am  to  hear  that  Giffbrd  is  unwell  I  Pray  tell 
me  he  is  better :  I  hope  it  is  nothing  but  cold. 
As  you  say  his  illness  originates  m  cold,  I 
trust  it  wiU  ^t  no  fturther. 

•*  BIr.  Whistlecraft  has  no  greater  admirer 
than  myself.  I  have  written  a  story  in  80 
stanzas,  in  imitation  of  him,  called  Beppo, 
rthe  short  name  for  Giuseppe,  that  is,  the 
Joe-  of  the  Italian  Joseph,)  which  I  shall 
throw  you  into  the  balance  of  the  fourth 
Canto  to  help  you  round  to  your  money  ; 
but  youperhw^  had  better  publish  it  anony- 
mously ;  but  this  we  will  see  to  by  and  by. 

"  In  the  notes  to  Canto  fourth,  Mr.  Hob- 
house  has  pointed  out  several  errors  of  Gib' 
bon.  You  may  depend  upon  H.'s  research 
and  accuracy.  You  may  print  it  in  what 
shape  you  please. 

"  With  regard  to  a  ftiture  large  edition, 
you  may  print  all,  or  any  thing,  except 
'  English  Bfu^s,'  to  the  republication  of  which 
at  no  time  will  I  consent.  I  would  not  re- 
print them  on  any  consideration.  I  don't 
think  them  good  n>r  much,  even  in  point  of 
poetry  ;  and,  as  to  other  things,  you  are  to 
recollect  that  I  gave  up  the  pubUcation  on 
accoimt  of  the  Hollands^  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  time  or  circumstances  can  neutral- 
ise the  suppression.  Add  to  which,  that, 
after  being  on  terms  with  almost  all  the  bards 
and  critics  of  the  day,  it  would  be  savage  at 
any  time,  but  worst  of  all  now,  to  revive  this 
foolish  lampoon. 

•*  The  review  of  Manfred  came  very  safely, 
and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  odd 
that  they  should  say  (that  is,  somebody  in  a 
magazine  whom  the  Edinburgh  controverts) 
that  it  was  taken  from  Marlow's  Faust,  which 
I  never  read  nor  saw.    An  American,  who 
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came  the  other  day  from  Germany,  told  Mr. 
Hobhouse  that  Manfred  was  taken  from 
Goethe's  Faust.  The  devil  may  take  both 
the  Faustuses,  German  and  English,  —  I 
have  taken  neither. 

'*  Will  you  send  to  Hanson,  and  say  that 
he  has  not  written  smce  9th  September  ?  — 
at  least  I  have  had  no  letter  since,  to  my 
great  surprise. 

"  Will  you  desire  Messrs.  Morland  to  send 
out  whatever  additional  sums  have  or  may 
be  pud  in  credit  immediately  and  always  to 
their  Venice  correspondents?  It  is  two 
months  aso  that  they  sent  me  out  an  addi- 
tional credit  for  one  thousand  pounds,  1  was 
very  glad  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  the 
devil  it  came ;  for  I  can  only  make  out  500 
of  Hanson's  payment,  and  I  had  thought  the 
other  500  came  from  you ;  but  it  cud  not, 
it  seems,  as,  by  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  you 
have  only  just  paid  the  1230/.  balance. 

"  Mr.  kinnaird  is  on  his  way  home  with 
the  assignments.  I  can  fix  no  time  for  the 
arrival  of  Canto  fourth,  which  depends  on 
the  journey  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  home  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  this  will  be  immediate. 
"  Yours  in  great  haste  and  very  truly, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  —  Morlands  have  not  yet  written 
to  my  bankers  apprising  the  payment  of  your 
balances :  pray  desire  them  to  do  so. 

"Ask  them  about  the  previous  thousand 
—  of  which  I  know  500  came  from  Han- 
son's — afid  make  out  the  other  600  —  that 
is,  whence  it  came." 


LiTTiR  301.       TO  UR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  KoTembcr  15. 1817. 

'*  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  probably  returned  to 
England  by  this  time,  and  will  have  conveyed 
to  you  any  tidings  you  may  wish  to  have  of 
us  and  ours.  I  have  come  back  to  Venice 
for  the  winter.  BIr.  Hobhouse  will  probably 
set  off  in  December,  but  what  day  or  week 
I  know  not.  He  is  my  opposite  neighbour 
at  present. 

''I  wrote  yesterday  in  some  peiplexity, 
and  no  very  good  humour,  to  Mr.  Kmnaird, 
to  inform  me  about  Newstead  and  the  Han- 
sons, of  which  and  whom  I  hear  nothing 
since  his  departure  from  this  place,  except 
in  a  few  unmtelligible  words  from  an  unin- 
telligible woman. 

"I  am  as  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Polidori's 
accident  as  one  can  be  for  a  person  for 
whom  one  has  a  dislike,  and  something  of 
contempt.  When  he  gets  well  tell  me,  and 
how  he  gets  on  in  Uie  sick  line.  Poor 
fellow  I  how  came  he  to  fix  there  ? 
Bb 
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*«  I  fetr  the  Doctor's  tkUl  at  Norwich 
Will  hardly  salt  the  Doctor's  porridge. 

Methought  he  was  going  to  the  Brazils  to 
give  the  Portuguese  physic  (of  which  they 
are  fond  to  desperation)  with  the  Danish 
consuL 

**  Your  new  Canto  has  expanded  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  stanzas.  It  will 
be  long,  you  see ;  and  as  for  the  notes  by 
Hobhouse,  I  suspect  they  will  be  of  the  heroic 
size.  You  must  keep  Mr.  Hobhouse  in 
good  humour,  for  he  is  devilish  touchy  yet 
aboul  vour  Review  and  all  which  it  inhents, 
includmg  the  editor,  the  Admiralty,  and  its 
bookseller.  I  used  to  think  that  /was  a 
good  deal  of  an  author  in  amour  propre  and 
no&  me  tcmgere ;  but  these  prose  fellows  are 
worst,  after  all,  about  their  little  comforts. 

**  Do  you  remember  my  mentioning,  some 
months  ago,  the  Marquis  Moncada  —  a 
Spaniard  of  distinction  and  fourscore  y^rs, 
my  summer  nei^bour  at  La  Mira  ?  Well, 
about  six  weeks  a£0,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
Venetian  girl  of  mmily,  and  no  fortune  or 
character ;  took  her  into  his  mansion ; 
quarrelled  with  all  his  former  friends  for 
giving  him  advice  (except  me  who  gave  him 
nonel,  and  insUdled  her  present  concubine 
and  mture  wife  and  mistress  of  himself  and 
furniture.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  in  which 
she  demeaned  herself  as  ill  as  possible,  he 
found  out  a  correspondence  between  her 
and  some  former  keeper,  and  after  nearly 
strangling,  turned  her  out  of  the  bouse,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  keeping  part  of  the 
town,  and  with  a  prodigious  ^lat,  which  has 
occupied  all  the  canals  and  coffee-houses  in 
Vemce.  He  said  she  wanted  to  poison 
him;  and  she  says — Qod  knows  what; 
but  between  them  they  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise.  I  know  a  little  of  both  the 
parties :  MonCado  seemed  a  very  sensible 
old  man,  a  character  which  he  has  not  quite 
kept  up  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  woman 
is  rather  showy  than  pretty.  For  the 
honour  of  religion,  the  was  bred  in  a  con- 
vent ;  and  for  the  credit  of  Great  Britain, 
taught  by  an  Englishwoman. 

•*  Yours,  &c." 

LiTTEii  302.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice.  December  3. 1817. 
"  A  Venetian  lady,  learned   and  some- 
what stricken  in  years,  having,  in  her  in- 
tervals of  love  and  devotion,  taken  i^n 


>  [*«  Sdon  of  chieft  and  monarchs,  where  art  thoo? 
Food  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thoa  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  gnre  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  lets  mi^estic,  leM  beloTed  head  ? 
lo  the  tad  ntdoifht.  while  Uiy  heart  tttU  Ued, 
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her  to  translate  the  Letters  and  write  the 
Life  of  Lady  Bfary  Wortley  Montague, — to 
which  undertaking  there  are  two  obstacles, 
firstly,  ignorance  of  English,  and,  secondly, 
a  total  dearth  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  her  projected  biography,  —  has  appUed  to 
me  for  facts  or  falsities  upon  this  promis- 
ing project.  Lady  Montague  lived  the  last 
twenty  or  more  years  of  her  life  in  or  near 
Venice,  I  believe  ;  but  here  they  know  no- 
thing, and  remember  nothing,  for  the  story 
of  to-day  is  succeeded  by  the  scandal  of 
to-morrow ;  and  the  wit,  and  beauty,  and 
gallantry,  which  might  render  your  country-- 
woman  notorious  in  her  own  country,  roust 
have  been  here  no  great  distmction  —  be- 
cause the  first  is  in  no  request,  and  the 
two  latter  are  common  to  all  women,  or  at 
least  the  last  of  them.  If  you  can  therefore 
tell  me  any  thing,  or  get  any  thing  told,  of 
Lady  Wortley  Montague,  I  shall  take  it  as 
a  favour,  and  will  transfer  and  translate  it  to 
the  'Dama'  in  question.  And  I  pray  you 
besides  to  send  me,  by  some  quick  and  safe 
voyager,  the  edition  of  her  Letters,  and  the 
stupid  Life,  by  Dr.  Dalaway,  published  by 
her  proud  and  foolish  fimiily. 

''The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
has  been  a  shock  even  here,  and  must  have 
been  an  earthquake  at  home.  The  Courier's 
list  of  some  three  hundred  heirs  to  the 
crown  (including  the  house  of  Wirtemberg, 
with  that  blackguard,  Paul,  of  disreputable 
memory,  whom  I  remember  seeing  at  various 
baUs  during  the  visit  of  the  Muscovites,  &c. 
in  1814)  must  be  very  consolatory  to  all 
true  li^es,  as  well  as  foreigners,  except 
Signor  Travis,  a  rich  Jew  merchant  of  this 
city,  who  complains  grievously  of  the  length 
of  British  mourning,  which  has  counter- 
manded all  die  silks  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  transmitting,  for  a  ^ear  to  come. 
The  death  of  this  |>oor  girl  is  melancholy 
in  every  respect,  dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in 
childbed  —  of  a  boy  too,  a  present  princess 
and  future  queen,  and  just  as  she  began  to 
be  happy,  and  to  ei\joy  hersd£  and  the  hopes 
which  she  inspired,  i 

"  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  she  is 
the  first  royal  defimct  in  childbed  upon  re- 
cord in  our  history.  I  feel  sorry  in  every 
respect  —  for  the  loss  of  a  female  reign,  and 
a  woman  hitherto  harmless ;  and  all  the 
lost  r^oicings,  and  addresses,  and  drunken- 
ness, and  cusbursemetits,  of  John  Bull  on 
the  occasion. 


The  mother  of  a  moment,  o*er  thy  boy. 
Death  hush'd  that  panf  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  Joy 
Which  mi'd  the  imperial  isles  to  ftill  it  teem'd  to 
cloy.**  Ckilde  Harold,  c.  Ir.  at.  I6S.] 
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**  The  Prince  will  marry  again,  after  di- 
YorciBg  hiB  wife,  and  Mr.  Southey  will  write 
ao  el^  now,  and  an  ode  then ;  the  Quar- 
teriy  will  have  an  article  against  the  press, 
and  the  Edinbui^  an  artick,  haff'  and  haff', 
about  reform  and  right  of  divorce ;  the 
British  will  give  you  Dr.  Chalmers's  fiineral 
sermon  much  commended,  with  a  place  in  the 
sUrs  for  deceased  royalty ;  and  the  Morning 
Post  will  have  already  yelled  forth  its  '  syl- 
lables of  dolour.* 

•■  Woo,  wo*,  Mealltaiy  I^the  yoong  Kealliny  1 

**  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  heard  from 
you  :  are  you  in  bad  humour  ?  I  suppose 
so.  I  have  been  so  mvself,  and  it  is  your 
turn  now,  and  by  and  by  mine  will  come 
round  again.  ^  Yours  truly, 

"B. 

**P.  S. — Countess  Albrizzi,  come  back 
from  Paris,  has  brought  me  a  medal  of  him- 
sdf,  a  present  from  Denon  to  me,  and  a 
likeness,  to  the  death,  of  Mr.  Rogers  (be- 
longing to  her),  by  Denon  also.  I  never  saw 
so  good  a  portrait.* 


Lnrmm  acS.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Venice.  December  16. 1817. 

**  1  should  have  thanked  you  before,  for 
your  favour  a  few  days  ago,  had  I  not  been 
m  the  intention  of  paying  my  respects,  per- 
sonally, this  evening,  from  which  I  am  de- 
terred by  the  recollection  that  you  wUl 
probably  be  at  the  Count  Goess's  this  even- 
ing, which  has  made  me  postpone  my  in- 
trusion. 

**  I  think  your  Elegy  a  remarkably  good 
one,  not  only  as  a  composition,  but  both  the 
[)olitic8  and  poetry  contain  a  £ar  greater  por- 
tion of  truth  and  eenerosity  than  belongs  to 
the  times,  or  to  the  professors  of  these  op- 
posite pursuits,  whicn  usually  agree  only  m 
one  point,  as  extremes  meet.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  wished  me  to  retain  the 
copy,  but  I  shall  retain  it  till  you  tell  me 
otoerwise ;  and  am  very  much  obliged  by 
the  perusal. 

**  My  own  sentiments  on  Venice,  Sec.,  such 
as  they  are,  I  had  already  thrown  into  verse 
last  summer,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  now  in  preparation  for  the  press ; 
and  I  tliink  much  more  highly  of  them,  for 
being  in  coincidence  with  yours. 

"  Believe  me  yours,  &c.** 


>  ••  vide  jroor  letter."  «  Beppo. 

*  CA  Cbapel  to  a  meetliig  of  the  workmen  for  the 
mtfom  of  maklnf  and  enforcing  bje-laws  for  the 
BskUcnancc  of  good  feUowihip,  and  for  settling  any 


Ln-m  SOI.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Venice,  Januarr  8. 1818. 
•*  My  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
Yoa're  in  a  damn'd  harry 

To  Mt  op  thto  ultimate  Canto ; 
But  (if  they  don't  rob  us) 
You'U  tee  Mr.  Hobhouse 
Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmanteau. 

**  For  the  Journal  you  hint  of. 
As  ready  to  print  off. 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commend  it ; 
But  as  yet  I  hare  writ  off, 
The  deWl  a  bit  of 
Our  *  Beppo  ;  *  —  when  copied,  Til  send  it. 

*'  Then  you're  Sotheby's  Tour,-» 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure. 

Yon  could  hardly  begin  with  a  less  work  ; 
For  the  pompous  rascallion. 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Kor  French,  must  hare  scribbled  by  guess-work. 

"  You  can  make  any  lou  up 
With  '  Spence '  and  hto  gossip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed ; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-craft, 
With  the  new  *  Fytte '  of '  Whisdecraft.* 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

**  Then  you're  General  Gordon, 
Who  girded  hto  sword  on. 

To  serve  with  a  MuscoTlte  master. 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owltoh. 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a  disaster. 

*•  For  the  man,  *  poor  a$td  tkrewd,* » 
Vnth  whom  jrou'd  conclude 

A  compact  without  more  delay. 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  to 
StiU  extant  bx  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  pour  paif" 


Lvrm  805.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  January  19. 1818. 
"  I  send  you  the  Story  *  in  three  other 
separate  covers.  It  won't  do  for  your  Jour- 
nal!, being  full  of  political  allusions.  Print 
aione,  wUhoiU  name;  alter  nothing;  get  a 
scholar  to  see  that  the  ItaBan  phmet  are 
correctly  published,  (your  printmg,  by  the 
way,  always  makes  me  ill  with  its  eternal 
blunders,  which  are  incessant,)  and  Ood 
speed  you.  Hobhouse  left  Venice  a  fort- 
night ago,  saving  two  days.  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  or  from  him. 

• "  Yours,  &c. 

*'  He  has  the  whole  of  the  MSS. ;  so  put 
up  prayers^in  your  back  shop,  or  in  the 


printer's*  Chapel.' "3 


disputes  that  may  hare  arisen  among  themselTes.  The 
person  whose  duty  it  to  to  call  such  meeting,  and 
who  usually  presides,  to  styled  **  The  Father  of  the 
Chapel."] 
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Lbttsi  306.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

-  Venice,  Jamurr  V.  1818. 

•*  My  fiuher — that  is,  my  Armenian  fo- 
ther.  Padre  Pasquali — in  the  name  of  all 
the  other  Others  of  our  Conrent,  sends  you 
the  inclosed,  greeting. 

**  Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  the  trans- 
lators of  the  long-lost  and  lately-found  por- 
tions of  the  text  of  Eusdrius  to  put  forth 
die  inclosed  prospectus,  of  which  1  send  six 
j  I  copies,  you  are  her^y  implored  to  obtain 
subscribers  in  the  two  Unirersities,  and 
among  the  learned,  and  the  unlearned  who 
would  unlearn  their  ignorance.  —  This  they 
(the  Convent)  request,  /request,  and  do  you 
request. 

**  I  sent  you  Beppo  some  weeks  agone. 
You  must  publish  it  alone ;  it  has  politics 
and  ferocity,  and  won^t  do  for  your  isthmus 
of  a  JoumaL 

'*  Mr.  Hobhouse,  if  the  Alps  have  not 
broken  his  neck,  is,  or  ou^t  to  be,  swim- 
ming with  my  commentaries  and  his  own 
coat  of  mail  in  his  teeth  and  right  hand,  in 
a  cork  jacket,  between  Calais  and  Dover. 

**  It  is  the  height  of  the  Carnival,  and  I 
am  in  the  extreme  and  agonies  of  a  new 
intrigue  with  I  don't  exactly  know  whom  or 
what,  except  that  she  is  insatiate  of  love,  and 
won't  take  money,  and  has  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  which  are  not  common  here, 
and  that  I  met  her  at  the  Masque,  and 
that  when  her  mask  is  off,  I  am  as  wise 
as  ever.  I  shall  make  what  I  can  of  the 
remainder  of  my  youth.* 


LsTTn  307.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Veolce,  FebrnuT  S.  1618. 

••  Your  letter  of  December  8th  arrived 
but  this  day,  by  some  delay,  common  but 
inexplicable.  Your  domestic  calamity  is  very 
grievous,  and  I  feel  with  you  as  much  as  I 
dare  fed  at  aU.  Throughout  life,  your  loss 
must  be  mv  loss,  and  your  gain  my  gain ; 
and,  though  my  heart  may  d>b,  there  will 
always  be  a  drop  for  you  among  die  dregs. 

**  1  know  how  to  feel  with  you,  because 
(selfishness  bdng  always  the  substratum  of 
our  damnable  clay)  I  am  quite  wrapt  up  in 
my  own  diildren.    Besides  my  little  legiti- 


1  ThbpoMlblywvj  hare  been  the  tol^ect  of  ttie  Poem 
glTen  In  p.  5. 

*  Harlnc  eeea  by  accident  die  pawage  In  one  of  hb 
letters  to  Mr.  Mnrr^.  la  wtatcfa  be  dcoouncei,  as  t$bm 
and  vorthlees,  the  poetical  system  on  which  the  greater 
nomber  of  his  eotemporarles.  as  wdl  as  hims^,  founded 
their  repntatloo,  I  took  an  opportonitjr.  In  the  next  letter 
I  wrote  to  htm,  ofjestioff  a  little  on  this  opinion,  and  his 
mottres  for  it.    It  was,  nodoobt  (iTcntoredtosay),  ex- 


Cr> 


mate,  I  have  made  unto  myself  an  iOegimate 
since  (to  say  nothing  of  one  before  *),  and  I 
look  forward  to  one  of  diese  as  the  pillar  of 
mv  old  age,  supposing  that  I  ever  reach  — 
which  I  hope,  i  never  shall  — that  desohiting 
period.  I  have  a  great  love  for  my  little 
Ada,  though  perhaps  she  may  torture  me 
like        ♦        *        * 

"  Your  offered  address  will  be  as  sccepu 
able  as  you  can  wish.  I  don't  much  care  what 
the  wretches  of  the  world  think  of  me  —  all 
ika^B  past.  But  I  care  a  good  deal  what 
you  think  of  me,  and,  so  say  what  yon  like. 
You  know  that  I  am  not  sullen  ;  and,  as  u> 
being  savage,  such  things  depend  oo  cir* 
cumstances.  However,  as  to  being  in  good 
humour  in  your  society,  there  is  no  great 
merit  in  that,  because  it  would  be  an  eflbn, 
or  an  insanity,  to  be  otherwise. 

**  I  don't  luiow  what  Murray  may  have 
been  saying  or  quotiiu?.*  I  called  Crsbbe 
and  Sam  the  &thers  of  present  Poesy ;  and 
said,  that  I  thoughi — except  them — d/of 
*  ut  youlh  *  were  on  a  wrong  tack.  But  I 
never  said  that  we  did  not  sail  weU.  Our 
fame  wiQ  be  hurt  by  admiradon  and  imHatiom, 
When  I  say  otir,  I  mean  aU  (Lakerv  includ- 
ed), except  the  postscript  of  the  Angjutans. 
The  next  generation  {tiom  the  quaotinr  and 
facility  of  imitation )  will  tumble  and  brestk 
their  necks  off*  our  Pegasus,  who  runs  away 
with  us  ;  but  we  keep  the  wddle,  because  we 
broke  the  rascal  and  can  ride.  But  though 
easy  to  mount,  he  is  the  devil  to  guide ;  and 
the  next  fellows  must  go  back  to  the  ridfins;- 
school  and  die  man^e,  and  learn  to  ride  t£e 
'great  horse.* 

•*  Talking  of  horses,  by  the  way,  1  have 
transported  my  own,  fbur  in  number,  to  the 
Lido  {beach  in  En^h),  a  strip  of  some  ten 
miles  along  the  A&atic,  a  mile  or  two  from  ^ 
the  city ;  so  that  I  not  only  get  a  row  in  my 
gondola,  but  a  spanking  gaUop  of  some  miles 
daily  along  a  firm  and  solitary  beach,  from 
the  fortress  to  Malamocco,  the  which  con- 
tributes considerably  to  my  health  and  ^»- 
rits. 

**  I  have  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep  this 
week  past.  We  are  in  the  agonies  of  the 
Carnival's  last  days,  and  I  must  be  up  aO 
night  again,  as  wdl  as  to-morrow.  I  nave 
had  some  curious  masking  adventures  this 


odlent  policy  in  him,  who  badmadasaraof  fair  vwa  im- 
mortality In  this  style  of  writhif,  thus  to  throw  otexboacd 
all  us  poor  derUs  who  were  embarked  with  him.  Ht 
was,  in  (hct,  I  added,  bdmrlnc  towards  us  modb  in  ^e 
manner  of  the  Methodist  preacher  who  said  to  Us  con* 
gregadon—**  Too  may  think,  aft  the  Laat  Day,  to  ««*  ta 
hearen  by  laying  hold  on  my  skhts ;  bwt  HI  cheat  yoo  aB, 
for  1*11  wear  a  spenoer,  I'll  wear  a  speocer  \ " — (TUs 
preacher  was  the  Rcr.  Rowland  HUL] 
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Carnival ;  but,  as  the;^  are  not  yet  over,  I 
shall  not  say  on.  I  ym  work  the  mine  of 
my  youth  to  the  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and 
then  —  good  night.  I  have  lived,  and  am 
content. 

"  Hobhouse  went  away  before  the  Carni- 
val b^an,  so  that  he  had  little  or  no  fun. 
Besides,  it  requires  some  time  to  be  tho- 
roughgoing with  the  Venetians  ;  but  of  all 
this  anon,  m  some  other  letter. 

**  I  must  dress  for  the  evening.  There  is 
an  opera  and  ridotto,  and  I  know  not  what, 
besiaes  balls ;  and  so,  ever  and  ever  yours, 

"B. 

"P.  S. — I  send  this  without  revision,  so 
excuse  errors.  I  delight  in  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  Lalla,  and  again  congratulate  you 
on  your  well-merited  success." 

Of  his  daily  rides  on  the  Lido,  which  he 
mentions  in  thisletter,  the  following  account, 
by  a  gentleman  who  Hved  a  good  deal  with 
hmi  at  Venice,  will  be  found  not  a  little 
interestmg:  — 

"Almost  immediately  afler  Mr.  HoW 
house's  departure.  Lord  Byron  proposed  to 
me  to  accompany  him  in  his  ndes  on  the 
Lido.  One  of  the  lon^  narrow  islands  which 
separate  the  Lagune,  m  the  midst  of  which 
Venice  stands,  from  the  Adriatic,  is  more 
particularly  distinguished  by  this  name.  At 
one  extremi^  is  a  fortification,  which,  with 
the  Castle  of'^St.  Andrea  on  an  island  on  the 
opposite  side,  defends  the  nearest  entrance 
to  the  city  from  the  sea.  In  times  of  peace 
this  fortification  is  almost  dismantled,  and 
Lord  Byron  had  hired  here  of  the  Com- 
mandant an  unoccupied  stable,  where  he 
kept  his  horses.  The  distance  from  the 
city  was  not  very  considerable ;  it  was  much 
less  than  to  the  Terra  Firma,  and,  as  far  as  it 
went,  the  spot  was  not  ineligible  for  riding. 

"Evenr  day  that  the  weather  would 
permit  Lord  Byron  called  for  me  in  his 
gondola,  and  we  found  the  horses  waiting 
for  us  outside  of  the  fort.  We  rode  as  hi 
as  we  could  along  the  sea-shore,  and  then 
on  a  kind  of  dyke,  or  embankment,  which 
has  been  raised  where  the  island  was  very 
narrow,  as  fiur  as  another  small  fort  about 
half  way  between  the  principal  one  which  I 
have  aircAdy  mentioned,  and  the  town  or 
village  of  Malamocco,  which  is  near  the  other 
extremity  of  the  island,  —  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  forts  beinc  about  three  miles. 

"  On  the  land  side  of  the  embankment, 
not  far  from  the  smaller  fort,  was  a  boun- 
dary stone  which  probably  marked  some 
division  of  property,  —  all  the  side  of  the 
island  nearest  the  li^ne  being  divided  into 
gardens  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for 


o 


the  Venetian  markets.  At  the  foot  of  this 
stone  Lord  Byron  repeatedly  told  me  that  I 
should  cause  him  to  be  interred,  if  he  should 
die  in  Venice,  or  its  neighbourhood,  during 
m;^  residence  there;  and  he  app^ired  to 
tmnk,  as  he  was  not  a  Catholic,  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  diere  could  be  no 
obstacle  to  ms  interment  in  an  unhallowed 
spot  of  ground  by  the  sea-side.  At  all 
events,  I  was  to  overcome  whatever  diffi- 
culties might  be  raised  on  this  account.  I 
was,  by  no  means,  he  repeatedly  told  me,  to 
allow  his  body  to  be  removed  to  England, 
nor  permit  any  of  his  fimiily  to  interfere  with 
his  nineral.  , 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
these  rides  on  the  Lido  were  to  me.  We 
were  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
crossing  the  water,  during  which  his  conver- 
sation was  always  most  amusing  and  inter- 
esting. Sometimes  he  would  brmg  with  him 
any  new  book  he  had  received,  and  read  to 
me  the  passages  which  most  struck  him. 
Oflen  he  would  repeat  to  me  whole  stanzas 
of  the  poems  he  was  engaged  in  writing,  as 
he  had  composed  them  on  the  prececfing 
evening ;  and  this  was  the  more  interestmg 
to  me,  because  I  could  fi^quently  trace  in 
them  some  idea  which  he  had  started  in  our 
conversation  of  the  preceding  day,  or  some 
remark,  the  effect  of  which  he  had  been 
evidently  trying  upon  me.  Occasionally, 
too,  he  spoke  of  his  own  afl&irs,  making  me 
repeat  all  I  had  heard  with  regard  to  him, 
and  desiring  that  I  would  not  spare  him,  but 
let  him  know  the  worst  that  was  said." 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 
1818. 
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LBTTn  808.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Venice.  Feb.  SO.  1818. 

*<  I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  Croker  for  the  ar- 
rival, and  you  for  the  contents,  <^the  parcel 
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which  came  last  week,  much  quicker  than 
any  before,  owing  to  Mr.  Crokers  kind 
attention,  and  the  official  exterior  of  the 
bags ;  and  all  safe,  except  much  friction 
amongst  the  magnesia,  of  which  only  two 
bottles  came  entu-e  ;  but  it  is  all  very  well, 
and  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you. 

"  The  books  I  have  r^,  or  rather  am 
reading.  Pray,  who  may  be  the  Sexa- 
genarians whose  gossip  is  very  amusing? 
Many  of  his  sketches  I  recognise,  particularly 
Gifibrd,  Mackintosh,  Drumniond,  Dutens, 
H.  Walpole,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Opie,  &c,  with 
the  Scotts,  Loughborough,  ana  most  of  the 
divines  and  lawyers,  besides  a  few  shorter 
hints  of  authors,  and  a  few  lines  about  a 
certain  '  noble  auihoty  characterised  as  malig* 
nant  and  sceptical  <,  according  to  the  go^ 
old  story, '  as  it  was  in  the  begmning,  is  now, 
but  not  always  shall  be  :'  do  you  know  such 
a  person.  Master  Murray  ?  eh  ? — And  pray, 
of  the  booksellers,  which  be  you  f  the  diy, 
the  dirty,  the  honest,  the  opulent,  the  finical, 
the  splendid,  or  the  coxcomb  bookseller? 
Stap  my  vitals,  but  the  author  grows  scur- 
rilous in  his  grand  climacteric  I 

**  I  remember  to  have  seen  Porson  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  hall  of  our  college,  and 
in  private  parties,  but  not  fi-equently :  and  I 
never  can  recollect  him  except  as  drunk  or 
brutal,  and  generally  both  :  I  mean  in  an 
evening,  for  in  the  hall  he  dined  at  the 
Dean's  table,  and  I  at  the  Vice-master's,  so 
that  I  was  not  near  him ;  and  he  then  and 
there  appeared  sober  in  his  demeanour,  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  of  excess  or  outrage  on  his 
part  in  public, — commons,  college,  or  chapel ; 
but  I  have  seen  him  in  a  private  party  of 
undergraduates,  many  of  tnem  fresh  men 
and  strangers,  take  up  a  pdcer  to  one  of 
them,  and  heard  him  use  language  as  black- 
euard  as  his  action.  I  have  seen  Sheridan 
drunk,  too,  with  all  the  world ;  but  his  in- 
toxication was  that  of  Bacchus,  and  Por- 


1  [*'  The  Sexagenarian,  or  Recollectloni  of  a  Literary 
Life,*'  ttiougfa  a  posthumous  publication,  was  printed 
under  the  inspection  of  its  author,  the  Rer.  William  Beloe, 
translator  of  Herodotus,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
British  Critic,  and  author  of  "  Anecdotes  of  Literature 
and  Scarce  Books,"  &c  &c.    He  died  In  1817.] 

<  [**  Neither  would  I  hare  yon  ask  the  nohle  author. 
Him,  I  mean,  who  is  certainly  possessed  of  great  Intel- 
lectual powers,  and  a  peculiar  turn  for  a  certain  line  of 
poetry ;  but  whose  bad  passions  so  perpetually  insinuate 
themselres  in  erery  thing  which  he  writes,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  escape  the  iqjury  of  his  Tenom,  and 
scarcely  worth  while  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross.*' 
—  Sexagenarian,  toI.  ii.  p.  S38.] 

'  [For  a  review  of  her  **  France,"  see  Q,uart.  Bev. 
Tol.  xvU.  p.  SGOO 

*  [**  It  is  perhaps  as  bitter  a  critique  as  erer  was  written, 
and  enough  to  make  sad  work  for  Dr.  Morgan,  both  as  a 
husband,  and  an  apotiiecary^  unless  she  should  say,  as 


son's  that  of  Silenus.  Of  all  the  disgusting 
brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Por- 
son was  the  most  besidal,  as  fiur  as  the  few 
times  that  I  saw  him  went,  which  were 
only  at  William  Bankes's  (the  Nubian  dis- 
coverer's) rooms.  I  saw  hun  once  go  away 
in  a  rage,  because  nobody  knew  the  name 
of  the  '  Cobbler  of  Messina,'  insulting  their 
ignorance  with  the  most  vulgar  terms  of 
reprobation.  He  was  tolerated  in  this  state 
amonffst  the  voung  men  for  his  talents,  as 
the  Turks  think  a  madman  inspired,  and 
bear  with  him.  He  used  to  redte,  or  rather 
vomit,  paces  of  all  languages,  and  could  hic- 
cup Greek  like  a  Helot ;  and  certainly  Sparta 
never  shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser 
exhibition  than  this  man's  intoxication. 

*^  I  perceive,  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  a 
long  account  of  him,  which  is  very  savage.  I 
cannot  judge,  as  I  never  saw  him  sober, 
except  m  hall  or  combination-room ;  and 
then  I  was  never  near  enou^  to  hear,  and 
hardly  to  see  him.  Of  his  drunken  deport- 
ment I  can  be  sure,  because  I  saw  it. 

'*  M^th  the  Reviews  I  have  been  much 
entertained.  It  requires  to  be  as  fiur  fix>m 
England  as  I  am  to  relish  a  periodical  paper 
properly :  it  is  like  soda-water  in  an  Italian 
summer.  But  what  cruel  work  you  make 
with  Lady  Morgan  I  >  You  should  recollect 
that  she  is  a  woman ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
thev  are  now  and  then  very  provoking : 
still,  as  authoresses,  they  can  do  no  great 
harm ;  and  I  tiunk  it  a  pity  so  much  good 
invective  should  have  been  laid  out  upon 
her,  when  there  is  such  a  fine  field  ot  us 
Jacobin  gentlemen  for  you  to  work  upon«« 

"  I  h^rd  fit>m  Moore  lately,  ami  was 
sorry  to  be  made  aware  of  his  domestic  loss. 
Thus  it  is — '  medio  de  fonte  leporum* — in 
the  acm^  of  his  fame  and  of  his  happiness 
comes  a  drawback  as  usuaL 

"  Mr.  Hoppner,  whom  I  saw  this  morning, 
has  been  made  the  fiither  of  a  very  fine  boy.^ 


Pope  did  of  some  attack  upon  him,  *  that  it  is  as  good  for 
her  as  a  dose  of  hartshorn.' "  ~~  MS.} 

3  On  the  birth  of  this  child,  who  was  christened  John 
William  Biiso,  Lord  Byron  wrote  the  four  following 
lines,  which  are  in  no  other  req>ect  remarkable  than  that 
they  were  thou^t  worthy  of  being  metrically  translated 
into  no  less  than  ten  dUfcrent  languages ;  namely,  Gred^ 
Latin,  Italian  (also  in  the  Venetian  dialect),  German. 
French,  Spanish,  Illyrian,  Hdirew,  Armenian,  and  Sa- 
maritan:— 

*'  His  father's  sense,  his  mother's  grace 
In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  so ; 
With  (still  to  keep  him  in  good  case) 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Bizto. " 

The  original  lines,  with  the  difBerentTenioDs  just  men- 
tloned,  were  printed.  In  a  small  neat  rolume  (which  now 
lies  before  me).  In  the  seminaiy  of  Piuiua.  [See  tForU, 
p.  671.3 
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—  Mother  and  child  doing  very  well  indeed. 
By  this  time  Hobhouse  ^ould  be  with 
you,  and  also  certain  packets,  letters,  &c.  of 
mine,  sent  since  his.departm'e.  — I  am  not  at 
all  well  in  health  within  this  last  eisht  days, 
My  remembrances  to  Gifford  and  aB  friends. 
"Yours,  &c. 

"B. 

"  P.S. —  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two, 
Hanson  will  have  probably  to  send  off  a 
clerk  with  conveyances  to  sign  (Newstead 
being  sold  in  November  last  Sx  ninety-four 
thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds),  in 
which  case  I  supplicate  supplies  of  articles 
as  usual,  for  which  desi^  Mr.  Kinnaird  to 
settle  from  funds  in  their  bank,  and  deduct 
from  my  account  with  him. 

"P.  S.  —  To-morrow  night  I  am  going  to 
see  *  Otello,'  an  opera  from  our  *  Othdlo,* 
and  one  of  Rossini  s  best,  it  is  said.  It  will 
be  curious  to  see  in  Venice  the  Venetian 
story  itself  represented,  besides  to  disco- 
ver what  they  will  make  of  Shakspeare  in 
music.** 

JLITTBR809.       TO  ICR.  HOPPNBR. 

•*  Venice,  February  38. 1818. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Our  friend,  il  Conte  M.,  threw  me 
into  a  cold  sweat  last  night,  bv  telling  me  of 
a  menaced  version  of  Manfred  (Venetian,  I 
hope,  to  complete  the  thing)  by  some  Italian, 
who  had  sent  it  to  you  for  correction,  which 
is  the  reason  why  I  take  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  on  the  subject.  If  you  have 
any  means  of  communication  with  the  man, 
would  you  perpoit  me  to  convey  to  him  the 
offer  of  any  price  he  may  obtain  or  think  to 
obtain  for  his  project,  provided  he  will  throw 
his  translation  into  the  fire\  and  promise 
not  to  undertake  any  other  of  that  or  any 
other  of  my  things  :  I  will  send  his  money 
immediately  on  tms  condition. 

"  As  I  did  not  write  to  the  Italians,  nor 
for  the  Italians,  nor  of  the  Italians,  ( except 
in  a  poem  not  yet  published,  where  I  have 
said  iXi  the  good  I  know  or  do  not  know  of 
them,  and  none  of  the  harm,)  I  confess  I 
wish  that  they  would  let  me  alone,  and  not 
drae  me  into  their  arena  as  one  of  the 
gladiators,  in  a  silly  contest  which  I  neither 


1  lUving  atcerUlned  that  the  utmost  thii  trmntlator 
oonld  expect  to  make  by  hit  manuscript  was  two  hundred 
flranct.  Lord  Bjron  oflbred  hhn  that  sum.  If  he  would  de> 
rfst  firom  pnblisblng.  The  ttaUan,  howerer,  held  out  for 
more ;  nor  could  he  be  brought  to  terms,  till  It  was  Inti- 
mated to  him  pretty  plainly  from  Lord  Byron  that,  shduld 
the  publication  be  persisted  in,  he  would  horsewhip  him 
the  rery  first  time  they  met.  Being  but  little  Inclined  to 
•aflbr  martyrdom  in  the  cause,  the  translator  accepted  the 
two  hundred  francs,  and  delirered  up  his  manuscript,  en- 


© 


understand  nor  have  ever  interfered  with, 
having  kept  clear  of  all  their  literary  parties, 
both  here  and  at  Milan,  and  dsewhere.  — 
I  came  into  Italy  to  feel  the  climate  and 
be  quiet,  if  possible.  Mossi's  translation  I 
would  have  prevented,  if  I  had  known  it, 
or  could  have  done  so ;  and  I  trust  that  I 
shall  yet  be  in  time  to  stop  this  new  gentle- 
man, of  whom  I  heard  yesterday  for  the  first 
time.  He  will  only  hurt  himself,  and  do 
no  good  to  his  party,  for  in  party  the  whole 
thi^  originates.  Our  modes  of  thinking 
and  writing  are  so  unutterably  different,  that 
I  can  conceive  no  greater  absurdity  than  at- 
tempting to  make  any  approach  between 
the  English  and  Italian  poetry  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  I  like  the  people  very  much,  and 
their  literature  very  much,  but  I  am  not  the 
least  ambidous  of  beinf  the  subject  of  their 
discussions  Kterary  and  personal  (which  ap- 
pear to  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  countries)  ;  and  if  you  can 
aid  me  in  impeding  this  publication,  you  will 
add  to  much  kindness  already  received  firom 
you  by  yours 

"  Ever  and  truly, 

"  Byron. 

"  P.  S. — How  is  the  son,  and  miwnmft  p 
Well,  I  dare  say." 

LBTTsa  310.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

*'  Venice,  March  3. 1818. 

"  I  have  not,  as  you  say,  •  taken  to  wife 
the  Adriatic*  I  heard  of  Moore's  loss  ftom 
himself  in  a  letter  which  was  delayed  upon 
the  road  three  months.  I  was  sincerely  sorry 
for  it,  but  in  such  cases  what  are  words  ? 

**  The  villa  you  speak  of  is  one  at  Este, 
which  Mr.  Hoppner  (Consul-general  here) 
has  transferred  to  me.  I  have  taken  it  for 
two  years  as  a  place  of  ville^giatura.  The 
situation  is  very  beautiful,  indeed,  among 
the  Euganean  hills,  and  the  house  very  fair. 
The  vines  are  luxuriant  to  a  great  degree, 
and  all  the  firuits  of  the  earth  abundant.  It 
is  close  to  the  old  castle  of  the  Estes,  or 
Guelphs,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Arqua, 
which  I  have  visited  twice,  and  hope  to  visit 
often. 

"Last  summer  (except  an  excursion  to 


taring  at  the  same  time  intoa  written  engagement  nerer 
to  translate  any  other  of  the  noble  poet*s  works. 

or  the  qualifications  of  this  person  as  a  translator  of 
BngUsh  poetry,  some  Idea  may  be  formed  from  the  difl. 
culty  he  found  himself  under  respecting  the  meaning  of  a 
line  in  the  Incantation  in  Manfired,— •*  And  the  wisp  on 
the  morass,'*  ~  which  he  requested  of  Mr.  Hoppner  to 
expound  to  him,  not  having  been  able  to  find  in  the  dic- 
tionaries to  which  he  had  access  any  other  significatioo 
of  the  word  "  wisp »» than  •*  a  bundle  of  straw." 
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Rome)  I  passed  upon  the  Brenta.  In  Ve- 
nice I  winter,  transporting  my  horses  to  the 
Lido,  bordering  the  Adriatic  (where  the  fort 
is),  so  that  I  ^t  a  gallcm  of  some  miles  daily 
along  the  stnp  of  beach  which  reaches  to 
Malamocco,  when  in  health ;  but  within 
these  few  wedu  I  have  been  unwell.  At 
present  I  am  getting  better.  The  Carnival 
was  short,  but  a  good  one.  I  don't  go  out 
much,  except  during  the  time  of  masques  ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  conversaziom, 
where  I  go  regularly,  just  to  keep  up  the 
svstem,  as  I  had  letters  to  their  givers,  and 
they  are  particular  on  such  points  ;  and  now 
and  then,  ^ough  very  rarely,  to  the  Go- 
vernor's. 

•*  It  is  a  very  good  place  for  women.  I 
like  the  dialect  and  their  manner  very  much. 
There  is  a  naivete  about  them  which  b  very 
winning,  and  the  romance  of  (he  place  is  a 
mighty  adjunct ;  the  bel  sangue  is  not,  how- 
ever, now  amongst  the  dame  or  higher  orders ; 
but  all  under  ifaz2io&,  or  kerchiefs  (a  white 
kind  of  veil  which  the  lower  orders  wear 

rn  their  heads)  ;  —  the  vesta  zendale,  or 
national  female  costume,  is  no  more. 
The  city,  however,  is  decaying  daily,  and 
does  not  gain  in  population.  However,  I 
prefer  it  to  any  other  in  Italy;  and  here 
have  I  pitched  my  staff,  and  here  do  I  pur- 
pose to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
unless  events,  connected  with  business  not 
to  be  transacted  out  of  England,  compel  me 
to  return  for  that  purpose ;  otherwise  I  have 
few  regrets,  and  no  desires  to  visit  it  again 
for  its  own  sake.  I  shall  probably  be 
obliged  to  do  so,  to  sign  papers  for  my  affiurs, 
and  a  proxy  for  the  Wmgs,  and  to  see  Mr. 
Waite,  for  I  can't  find  a  good  dentist  here, 
and  every  two  or  three  years  one  ought  to 
consult  one.  About  seemg  my  children,  I 
must  take  my  chance.  One  I  shall  have 
sent  here ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
the  legitimate  one,  when  God  pleases,  which 
he  peniaps  will  some  day  or  other.    As  for 


>  A  coDdnuttion  of  Vathek,  bj  the  author  of  that 
Teiy  ttrikiog  and  powerftil  producUon.  The  **  Tales  *' 
of  which  thif  trnpoLuihed  sequel  consists  are,  I  under- 
stand, those  supposed  to  hare  been  related  bythe  Princes 
intheHaUofEbUs. 

*  [See  Mr.  Taylor's  *'  Idendity  of  Junius  with  a  dls- 
tingulshed  Urlng  Cbaract^  Mtablished,*'  and  a  reriew 
of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Retiew,  toI.  xxix.  p.  94.  The 
reriewer  (Lord  Brougham)  says,  **  That  this  work 
prores  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not 
afllrm ;  bat  this  we  can  saiUy  assert,  that  it  accumulates 
sudi  amass  of  dreumstantial  eridenoe,  as  renders  it  ex- 
tremely dllBcult  to  beliere  he  is  not ;  and  that.  If  so  many 
ooioddences  shall  be  found  to  hare  misled  us  in  this 
case,  our  fldth  in  all  conclusions  drawn  fnm  prooA  of  a 
similar  kind  m^heneeforth  be  shaken.  All  the  eridenoe 
which  can  be  drawn  from  acomparison  of  Junius'sLettars 


0 


my  mathematical  *  *  *,  I  am  as  weO  without 
her. 

"  Your  account  of  your  visit  to  Fonthill 
is  very  striking :  could  you  beg  of  km  for  me 
a  copy  in  MS.  of  the  remaining  Tale$  f  *  I 
think  I  deserve  them,  as  a  strenuous  and 
public  admirer  of  the  first  one.  I  will  re- 
turn it  when  read,  and  make  no  ill  use  of  the 
copy,  if  granted.  Murrey  would  send  me 
out  any  ttung  safely.  If  ever  I  return  to 
Eneland,  I  should  lUce  very  much  to  see  the 
author,  with  his  permission.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  could  not  oblige  me  more  than  by 
obtaining  me  the  perusal  I  request,  in  French 
or  English, — all's  one  for  that,  ti^ou^  I 
prefer  Italian  to  either.  I  have  a  French  copy 
of  Vathek  which  I  bought  at  Lausanne,  I  can 
read  French  with  great  pleasure  and  facility, 
though  I  neither  speak  nor  write  it.  "Sow 
Italian  I  can  speak  with  some  fluency,  and 
write  sufficiently  for  my  purposes,  but  I  don't 
like  their  modem  prose  at  aU;  it  is  very 
heavy,  and  so  different  firom  Maduavelli. 

•*  They  say  Francis  is  Junius ;  —  I  think 
it  looks  like  it.«  I  remember  meeting  him 
at  Eari  Grey's  at  dinner.'  Has  not  he 
lately  married  a  young  woman  ?  and  was  not 
he  Madame  Talleyrand's  cavaBere  servenie  in 
India  years  ago  ? 

"  I  read  my  death  in  the  papers,  which 
was  not  true.  I  see  they  are  marrying  the 
remaining  singleness  of  the  royid  family. 
They  have  brought  out  Fazio «  with  great 
and  deserved  success  at  Covent  Garden: 
that's  a  good  si^.  I  tried,  duriim  the  di- 
rectory, to  have  It  done  at  Drury  Lane,  but 
was  overruled.  If  you  think  of  coming  into 
this  country,  you  will  let  me  know  perhaps 
beforehand.  I  suppose  Moore  won't  move. 
Rose  is  here.  I  saw  him  the  other  nisht  at 
Madame  Albrizzi's :  he  talks  of  retumu^  in 
May.  My  love  to  the  Hollands. 

"Ever,&c. 

•*  P.S. — They  have  been  cruci^ring  Othdlo 
into  an  opera  (Otello,  by  Rossim)  :  the  mu- 


and  Sir  Philip's  Life  and  Writings  points  him  oat  as 
the  author :  there  is  no  circumstance  whidi  does  not 
tally  with  this  conclusion,  and  no  difficulty  whkh  it  does 
not  explain.*'] 

*  [In  Sir  James  Mai^intosh's  Journal  for  1817,  there 
UthefoUowiDgentry:**Dec8.  Dfaied  with  Junius.  Hia 
wife  is  a  woman  of  informed  mind  and  agreeable  person. 
The  Tigorous  hatreds  which  seem  to  keep  Frauds  alir* 
were  Tery  amusing.  When  we  talked  of  Pitt  gofaig  tfoms 
to  Cambridge,  he  said  *he  is  goneAMtwr  now.'  Our 
erening  was  men7."~At  the  age  of  serenty-four  Sir 
Philip  married  Emma,  daughter  of  the  Rer.  H.  WatkfaM, 
prebendary  of  York  and  SouthwelL  He  died  in  Decern- 
ber  1818,  in  his  sercnty-elghth  year.] 

*  [The  production  of  the  Rer.  Henry  Hart  MUman,  of 
Brasen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  now  Prebendary  of  Watt- 
minster.] 
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sic  good,  but  lugubrious;  but  as  for  the 
wordbs,  all  the  r^  scenes  with  lago  cut 
out»  and  the  greatest  nonsense  instead ;  the 
handkerchief  turned  into  a  bUiet^oux,  and 
the  first  singer  would  not  black  his  face, 
for  some  exquisite  reasons  assigned  in  the 
preface.  Singing,  dresses,  and  music  very 
good." 

LrrriBSn.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Venice,  Bfarch  16. 1818. 
«  My  dear  Tom, 

"  Since  my  last,  which  I  hope  that  you 
have  received,  I  have  had  a  letter  fi-om  our 
firiend  Samuel.  He  talks  of  Italy  this  sum- 
mer —  won't  you  come  with  him  ?  I  don't 
know  whether  you  would  like  our  Italian 
way  of  life  or  not. 

**  They  are  an  odd  people.  The  other 
day  I  was  telling  a  girl, '  x  ou  must  not  come 
to-fnorrow,  because  Margueritta  is  coming 
at  such  at  a  time,* — ^they  are  both  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  hurh,  with  great  black 
eyes  and  fine  figures — nt  to  breed  gladiators 
from  — and  I  had  some  difficulty  to  prevent 
a  battle  upon  a  rencontre  once  before,)  — 
'unless  you  promise  to  be  fiiends,  and* — 
the  answer  was  an  interruption,  by  a  declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  other,  which  she 
said  would  be  a  *  Guerra  di  Cfmdia.*  Is  it 
not  odd,  that  the  lower  order  of  Venetians 
should  still  allude  proverbially  to  that  famous 
contest,  so  glorious  and  so  fatal  to  the  Re- 
public? 

**  They  have  singular  expressions,  like  all 
the  Italians.  For  example,  *  Viscere*  —  as 
we  should  say, '  My  love,'  or  '  My  heart,'  as 
an  expression  of  tenderness.  Also, '  I  would 
go  for  you  into  the  midst  of  a  hundred 
kmvetJ  —  *  Mazza  ben,*  excessivp  attachment, 
— literally,  *  I  wish  you  well  even  to  killing.' 
Then  they  say  (instead  of  our  way,  'Bo 
you  think  I  would  do  you  such  harm  ?')  *Do 
you  think  I  would  attastmaie  you  in  such  a 
manner  ?' — *  Tempo  perfido,*  bad  weather ; 
*  Strade  perfide,*  bad  roads, — with  a  thou- 
sand other  allusions  and  metaphors,  taken 
from  the  state  of  society  and  habits  in  the 
middle  ages. 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure  about  mazza,  whether  it 
don't  mean  nuu$a,  i.  e.  a  great  deal,  a  mast, 
instead  of  the  interpretation  I  have  given  it. 
But  of  the  other  phrases  I  am  sure. 

"  Three  o'  th'  clock  — Imust  *to  bed,  to 

1  C**  The  Ccmrt  of  BeaiU,  free! j  trantlated  trcm  the 
AnimaU  Par lanU  of  Casti,  bj  William  Stewart  Rom," 
See  Quart.  Rev.  toUxxI.  p.  486.] 

s  There  fi>Uowt,  in  this  place,  among  other  matter,  a  long 
string  of  Tertei  in  varlout  metres,  to  the  amount  of  about 
■txty  Unee,  lo  ftiU  of  Ugbt  gaiety  and  httmour  that  it  ii 


bed,  to  bed,'  as  mother  S  *  •  [Siddon^,  that 
tragical  firiend  of  the  mathematical  #  •  *, 
says. 

"Have you  ever  seen — I  foreet  what  or 
whom  —  no  matter.  They  tell  me  Lady 
Melbourne  is  very  unwell.  I  shall  be  so 
sorry.  She  was  my  greatest  ,^i?fid;  of  the 
feminine  gender  :  —  when  I  say  •  firiend,'  I 
mean  not  mistress,  for  that's  the  antipode. 
Tell  me  all  about  you  and  every  body  — how 
Sam  is  —  how  vou  like  your  neighbours,  the 
Marquis  and  Auu'chesa,  &c.  &c. 

"  Ever,  Ac." 

LiTTiKSlS.       TO  BiR.  MURRAY. 

••  Venice,  March  25.  1818. 

"  I  have  your  letter,  with  the  account  of 
'Beppo,'  for  which  I  sent  you  four  new 
stanzas  a  fortnight  ago,  in  case  you  print,  or 
reprint. 

**  Croker's  is  a  ^ood  guess  ;  but  the  style  is 
not  English,  it  is  Itfdian;  —  Bemi  is  the 
original  of  a//.  Whistlecrafl  was  my  imme- 
diate model!  Rose's  '  Animali'  i  1  never  saw 
till  a  few  davs  ago,~the^  are  excellent. 
But  (as  I  said  above)  Berm  is  the  father  of 
that  kind  of  writhig,  whicji,  I  think,  suits 
our  language,  too,  very  well ;  —  we  shall  see 
by  the  experiment,  fr  it  does,  I  shall  send 
you  a  volume  in  a  year  or  two,  for  I  know 
the  Italian  way  of  fife  well,  and  in  time  may 
know  it  ^et  better ;  ttnd  as  for  the  verse  and 
the  passions,  I  have  them  still  in  tolerable 
vigour. 

"  If  you  think  that  it  will  do  you  and  the 
work,  or  works,  any  good,  you  may  put  my 
name  to  it ;  but  first  consult  the  knowing  ones. 
It  will,  at  any  rate,  show  them  that  I  can 
write  cheerfully,  and  repel  the  charge  of 
monotony  and  mannerism.  Yours,  ^c." 


Lima  313.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  April  11.1818. 

*•  Will  you  send  me  by  letter,  packet,  or 
parcel,  half  a  dozen  of  the  coloured  prints 
from  Holmes's  miniature  (the  latter  done 
shortly  before  I  lefk  your  country,  and  the 
prints  about  a  year  ago)  ?  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you,  as  some  people  here  have  a^ked  me 
for  the  like.  It  is  a  picture  of  my  upright 
self  done  for  Scrope  B.  Davies,  Esq.  ^ 

"  Why  have  you  not  sent  me  an  answer, 
and  list  of  subscribers  to  the  translation  of 


with  tome  rdoctanoe  I  tnppreft  them.  They  mlflit, 
however,  hare  the  effect  of  living  pain  in  qoartert  where 
even  the  author  himadf  would  not  have  deUberately  liw 
fllctedit ;— fhmi  a  pen  like  his,  touches  may  be  wounde, 
and  without  being  actually  intended  as  such. 
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the  iUmenian  Eusebhts  f  of  which  I  srot 
you  printed  cofHes  of  the  prospectus  (in 
French)  two  moons  ago.  HaTe  you  had 
the  letter  ? —  I  shall  s^id  you  another :  — 
you  must  not'ne^ect  my  Armenians.  Tooth- 
powder,  magnema,  tincture  of  myrrh,  tooth- 
brushes, dia^ylon  plaster.  Penman  bari^, 
are  my  personal  demands. 

**  Stratum.  ToDKm.IiiitoC  of  tba  timet, 
Patroo  and  pobUsber  of  rhjnuet. 
For  tbee  the  bant  ap  Pindiu  climba. 


LBTTBB314. 


TO  MR.  M URIUY. 


**  Venice,  ApriL  12. 1818. 

••This  letter  will  be  delivered  by  8ig- 
nor  Gioe.  Bata.  Missiaglia,  prcprietor  of  the 
Apollo  library,  and  the  pnncipal  publisher 
and  bookseller  now  in  Venice.  He  sets  out 
for  London  with  a  view  to  business  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  En^h  booksellers  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  for  your 
mutual  advantage  that  I  furmsh  nim  with  this 
letter  of  introduction  to  you.  If  you  can  be 
of  use  to  him,  either  by  recommendation  to 
others,  or  by  any  personal  attention  on  your 
own  part,  you  ml  oblige  him  abd  gratify  me. 
You  may  also  perhaps  both  be  able  to  derive 
advantage,  or  establish  some  mode  of  literary 
communication,  pleasing  to  the  public,  and 
beneficial  to  one  another. 

••  At  any  rate,  be  civil  to  him  for  my  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  pub- 
lishers and  authors,  now  and  to  come  for 
evermore. 

••  With  him  I  also  consign  a  great  number 
of  MS.  letters  written  in  Eng^h,  French, 
and  Italian,  by  various  English  established 
in  Italy  during  the  last  century :  —  the  names 
of  the  writers.  Lord  Hervey,  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague  (hers  are  but  few — some  billets- 
doux  in  French  to  Algarotti,  and  one 
letter  in  English-Italian,  and  all  sorts  of  jar- 
gon, to  the  same).  Gray,  the  poet  (one 
letter),  Mason  two  or  three,  Gairick,  Lord 
Chatham,  David  Hume,  and  many  of  lesser 
note,— all  addressed  to  Count  Al^otti. 
Out  of  thc^Be,  I  think,  with  discretion,  an 
amusing  miscellaneous  volume  of  letters 
might  be  extracted,  provided  Israeli  or  some 


i 


>  See  Works,  p.  S70. 

s  Among  Lord  Bjrron*!  papert,  I  find  fome  Tertea  ad- 
dreased  to  him,  about  thla  time,  by  Mr.  W.  Rose,  with 
the  following  note  annexed  to  them :  —  '*  These  Tertes 
were  sent  to  me  by  W.  S.  Rose, from  Abaro, in  tha spring 
of  1818.  They  are  good  and  true ;  and  Rose  Is  a  fine 
frilow,  and  one  of  the  few  English  who  understand  /lo^r , 
without  which  Italian  is  nothing.*'  The  Terses  begin 
thns:  — 

**  Bjnm  *,  whUe  you  make  gay  what  drde  fiU  ye, 
Bandy  Venetian  slang  with  the  Benste, 


Other  good  editor  were  disposed  to  under- 
take £e  sdection,  and  pre&ce,  and  a  few 
notes,  &c. 

"  The  proprietor  of  these  is  a  firiend  of 
mine.  Dr.  AghM,  —  a£reat  name  in  Italy, — 
and  if  you  are  disposed  to  publish,  it  wul  be 
£or  his  btntfii,  and  it  is  to  and  for  him  that  you 
win  name  a  price,  if  you  take  upon  you  the 
work,  /would  etBie  it  mysd^  but  am  too 
&r  oC  and  too  lazy  to  undertake  it ;  but  I 
wish  that  it  could  be  done.  The  letters  of 
Lord  Hervey,  in  Mr.  Rose's  >  opinion  and 
mine,  are  good ;  and  the  short  Frendi  love 
letters  cetiamfy  are  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's 
—  the  French  not  good,  but  the  sentiments 
beautifuL  Gray's  letter  good ;  and  Bfason's 
tolerable.  Hie  whole  correspondence  must 
be  well  weeded;  but  this  being  done,  a  small 
and  pre^  popular  volume  mi^t  be  made 
of  it.  —  lliere  are  many  ministers'  letters 
— Gray,  the  ambassador  at  Naples,  Horace 
Mann,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  of  animal 

"  I  thought  of  a  pre&ce,  defending  Lord 
Hervey  against  PopSs's  attack,  but  Pope — 
quoad  Pq>e,  the  poet — against  the  world,  in 
the  unjustifiable  attempts  begun  by  Warton 
and  carried  on  to  and  at  this  day  by  the  new 
school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  think 
themselves  poets  because  they  do  not  write 
like  Pope.  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
cursed  numbug  and  bad  taste ;  your  whole 
generation  are  not  worth  a  canto  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man, 
or  the  Dunciad,  or  *  any  thing  that  is  his.'  — 
But  it  is  three  in  the  matin,  and  Imust  go  to 
bed.  Yours  always,  Sec/* 

LiTTBH  315.  TO  KEL  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  AprQ  17.  18*18. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  a  letter, 
requesting  you  to  desire  Hanson  to  desire 
his  messenger  to  come  on  from  Geneva  to 
Venice,  because  I  won't  go  firom  Venice  to 
Geneva ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  mes- 
senger may  be  damned,  with  him  who  mis- 
sent  him.    Pray  reiterate  my  reouest. 

"With  the  proofe  returned,  I  sent  two 
additional  stanzas  for  Canto  fourth :  did 
they  arrive  ? 

"  Your  Monthly  reviewer  has  made  a  mis- 
take :   Cava&ere,  alone,  is  well  enough  ;  but 


Or  play  at  company  with  the  Albrissi, 
The  self-pleased  pedant,  and  patridaa  crooe, 
Grimanis,  Mooenlgoa,  Balbls,  Bixxi, 
Compassionate  our  cruel  case.  -»  alone, 
Our  pleasure  as  academy  of  fh>gs. 
Who  nightly  serenade  as  from  the  bogs.**  &e.  *c 
[See  BTftOMiAMA.] 


•  **  I  hare  htnied  oat  a  precedent  for  this 
monious  address.*' 
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*  CttvaSa'  servente '  has  always  the  e  mute  in 
converaatioii,  and  omitted  in  writing;  so 
that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  metre;  and 
pray  let  Griffiths  know  this,  with  my  compU- 
mcnts.  I  hmnbly  conjecture  that  1  know  as 
much  of  Italian  society  and  language  as  any 
of  his  people ;  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  asked,  at  the  Countess  Benzona's 
last  ni^t,  die  question  of  more  than  one 
person  in  the  office,  and  of  these  *  cavalieri 
serventt'  (in  the  plural,  recollect)  I  found 
that  their  all  accorded  in  pronouncing  for 
'  caraHer  serventff'  in  the  singular  number. 
I  wish  Mr.  Hodgson  (or  whoever  Griffiths* 
scribbler  may  be)  would  not  talk  of  what  he 
don't  understand.  Such  fellows  are  not  fit  to 
be  intrusted  with  Italian,  even  in  a  quotation. 

**  Did  you  receive  two  additional  stanzas, 
to  be  inserted  towards  the  close  of  Canto 
fourth  ?  Respond,  that  (if  not)  they  may  be 
sent. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Hanson  that 
diey  may  as  well  expect  G^eva  to  come 
to  me,  as  that  I  should  go  to  Geneva.  The 
messenger  may  go  on  or  return,  as  he 
pleases ;  I  won't  stir :  and  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  piece  of  singidar  absurdity  in  those  who 
know  me  imagming  that  I  should  ; — not  to 
say  malice,  in  attempting  unnecessary  torture. 
If,  on  the  occasion,  my  interests  should 
suffer,  it  is  their  neglect  that  is  to  blame  ; 
and  they  may  all  be  d — d  together. 

"  It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  time  to  dress. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

Lsrm  316.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

*<  April  23.  1818. 

"  The  time  is  past  in  which  I  could  feel 
for  the  dead, — or  I  should  fed  for  the  death 
of  Ladv  Melbourne,  the  best,  and  kindest, 
and  ablest  female  I  ever  knew,  old  or  young. 
But  '  I  have  supped  full  of  horrors,'  and 
events  of  this  kind  leave  only  a  kind  of  numb- 
ness worse  than  pain,  —  Uke  a  violent  blow 
on  the  elbow,  or  the  head.  There  is  one 
link  less  between  England  and  myself. 

**  Now  to  business.  I  presented  you  with 
Beppo,  as  part  of  the  contract  for  Canto 
fourth,  —  considering  the  price  you  are  to 
pay  for  the  same^  and  intending  it  to  eke 
you  out  in  case  of  pubUc  caprice  or  my  own 
poetical  failure.  It  you  choose  to  suppress 
It  entirely,  at  Mr.  Sotheby's  suggestion,  ^ou 
may  do  as  you  please.  But  recollect  it  is 
not  to  be  published  in  a  garbled  or  mutilated 
state.  I  reserve  to  my  friends  and  myself 
the  right  of  correcting  the  press  ;  —  if  the 
publication  continue,  it  is  to  continue  in  its 
present  form. 

"  As  Mr.  Sotheby  says  that  he  did  not 
write  this  letter,  &c.  I  am  ready  to  believe 
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him ;  but  for  the  firmness  of  my  former  per- 
suasion, I  refer  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  can 
inform  you  how  sincerely  I  erred  on  this 
point.  He  has  also  the  note  —  or,  at  least, 
had  it,  for  I  gave  it  to  him  with  my  verbal 
comments  thereupon.  As  to  *  Beppo,'  I  will 
not  alter  or  suppress  a  syllable  for  any  man's 
pleasure  but  my  own. 

**  You  may  tell  them  this ;  and  add,  that 
nothing  but  force  or  necessity  shall  stir  me 
one  step  towards  places  to  which  they  would 
wring  me. 

"  u  your  literary  matters  prosper,  let  me 
know.  If  'Beppo '  pleases,  you  shall  have 
more  in  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  mood. 
And  so  '  Good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master 
Lieutenant.'  Yours,  ^c." 


Lbttbr  317.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Palaszo  MoMnlgo,  Canal  Grande, 
Venice.  June  1. 1816. 

**  Your  letter  is  almost  the  only  news,  as 
yet,  of  Canto  fourth,  and  it  has  by  no  means 
settled  its  fate, — at  least,  does  not  tell  me 
how  the  '  Poeshie '  has  been  received  by  the 
public.  But,  I  suspect,  no  great  things,  — 
firstly,  fi'om  Murray  s  '  horrid  stillness ;'  se- 
concUy,  fi-om  what  you  say  about  the  stanzas 
running  into  each  other  >,  which  I  take  not 
to  be  ifourtf  but  a  notion  you  have  been 
dinned  with  among  the  Blues.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  terza  rima  of  the  Italians,  which 
always  runn  on  and  in,  may  have  led  me  into 
experiments,  and  carelessness  into  conceit — 
or  conceit  into  carelessness  —  in  either  of 
which  events  failure  will  be  probable,  and 
my  fair  woman,  '  supeme,'  end  in  a  fish  s  ; 
so  tliat  Childe  Harold  will  be  like  the  mer- 
maid, my  family  crest,  with  the  fourth  Canto 
for  a  tail  thereunto.  I  won't  quarrel  with 
the  public,  however,  for  the  '  Bulgars '  are 
generally  right ;  and  if  I  miss  now,  I  may 
hit  another  time : — and  so,  the  'gods  give 
us  joy.' 

**  You  like  Beppo,  that's  right.  I  have 
not  had  the  Fudges  yet,  but  live  in  hopes. 
I  need  not  say  that  your  successes  are  mrne. 
By  the  way,  Lydia  AVhite  is  here,  and  has 
just  borrowed  my  copy  of  *  Lalla  Rookh.' 

"  Hunt's  letter  is  probably  the  exact  piece 
of  vulgar  coxcombry  you  might  expect  from 
his  situation.  He  is  a  good  man,  with  some 
poetical  elements  in  his  chaos  ;  but  spoilt  by 
the  Christ-Church  Hospital  and  a  Sunday 


i  I  had  said.  I  think,  in  mj  letter  to  him.  that  thli 
practice  of  carrying  one  stanza  into  another  wai  **  some- 
thing like  taking  on  horses  another  stage  without  bait- 
ing." 

*  [*'  Desinat  in  piscem  molier  formosa  supeme."— 
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newspwer, — to  say  nothing  of  the  Smrej 

fiol,  i^di  conceited  him  into  a  martrr. 
ut  he  is  a  good  man.  When  I  saw  « Ri- 
mini' in  MS.,  I  told  hun  that  1  deemed  it 
good  poetry  at  bottom,  disfigured  only  bv  a 
strange  style.  His  answer  was,  that  his 
style  was  a  system,  or  mpom  system,  or  some 
such  cant ;  and,  when  aman  talks  of  system, 
his  case  is  hopdess :  so  I  said  no  more  to 
him,  and  very  little  to  any  one  else. 

**  He  believes  his  trash  of  Tulgar  phrases 
tortured  into  compound  barbarisms  to  be  old 
K"gli<ih ;  and  we  may  say  of  it  as  Aimwell 
says  of  Captain  Oibbet's  r^junent,  when  the 
Captam  calls  it  an  *  old  corps,'  — '  the  oldest 
inEurope,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  uniform.' 
He  sent  out  his  *  Foliage '  by  Percy  Shelley 

*  *  *,  and,  of  all  the  ineflbble  Centaurs  that 
were  ever  begotten  by  SelfJove  upon  a 
Ni^t-mare,  I  3iink  this  monstrous  Sagittary 
the  most  prodigious.  He  (Leigh  H.)  is  an 
honest  charlatan,  who  has  persuaded  himself 
into  a  belief  of  his  own  impostures,  and  taUcs 
Punch  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  taking 
himself  (as  poor  Ktzgorald  said  of  Atmself  in 
the  Morning  Post)  for  Fates  in  both  senses,  or 
nonsenses,  of  the  word.  Did  you  look  at  ^e 
translations  of  his  own  whicn  he  prefers  to 
Pope  and  Cowper,  and  says  so  ?  i — Did  you 
read  his  skimble-skamble  about  Wordsworth 
being  at  the  head  of  his  own  projession  ',  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  followed  it  ?  I  thought 
that  poetry  was  an  art,  or  an  attribute,  and 
not  a  profession:  —  but  be  it  one,  is  that 

•  •••••  at  the  head  of  your  profession 
in  your  eyes  ?  Ill  be  curst  if  he  is  o£mme, 
or  ever  shall  be.  He  is  the  only  one  of  us 
(but  of  us  he  is  not)  whose  coronation  I 
would  oppose.  Let  them  take  Scott,  Camp- 
beU,  Crabbe,  or  you,  or  me,  or  any  of  the 
living,  and  throne  him  ; — but  not  this  new 
Jacob  Behmen,  this  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  whose 
pride  might  have  kept  him  true,  even  had 
nis  principles  turned  as  perverted  as  his  ioi- 
disanl  poetry. 

**  But  Logh  Hunt  is  a  good  man,  and  a 
eood  fiither — see  his  Odes  to  all  the  Blasters 
Hunt ;  — a  good  husband — see  his  Sonnet 
to  Mrs.  Hunt;  —  a  good  finend  —  see  his 
Epistles  to  different  people  ;  —  and  a  great 
coxcomb  and  a  very  vulvar  person  in  every 
thing  about  him.  But  shat's  not  his  fault, 
but  of  circumstances.  > 

1  [<*  Mj  traiulatioos  from  Homer  are  an  experiment 
bow  for  I  could  glre  the  Intelligent  reader,  who  li  no 
•cholar.  a  stronger  sense  of  the  natural  energy  of  the 
origfaial,  than  has  jet  been  ftimlsbed  him.  Cowper*s 
poetical  rigoor  was  spoiled  bj  the  orer-frigidity  of  his 
constitution;  and  Pope,  in  that  elegant  mistake  in  two 
volumes  octaTO,  called  Homer's  Iliad,  turns  tlie  Dodo- 
naaa  oak  of  his  orlglnallnto  smooth  little  toTS,"  &c.  ftc. 
.  Hunft  FbUage,  p.  81.] 


**  I  do  not  know  any  good  model  for  a 
life  of  Sheridan  but  tiiat  ofiSotuj^^.  Re- 
collect, however,  that  the  life  of  such  a  misn 
may  be  made  fiir  more  ftmnging  than  if  he 
had  been  a  Wilberforce ;  —  and  this  with- 
out offendingthe  living,  or  insulting  the 
dead.  The  Whigs  abuse  him ;  however, 
he  never  left  them,  and  such  blunderers 
deserve  neither  credit  nor  compassion. — 
As  for  his  creditors, — remember,  Sheridan 
never  had  a  shilling,  and  was  thrown,  with 
great  powers  and  passions,  into  the  thick  of 
the  world,  and  placed  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
success,  with  no  other  external  means  to 
support  him  in  his  elevation.  Did  Fox  *  *  * 
pay  his  debts? — or  did  Sheridan  take  a  sub* 
scription?  Was  die  *  *'s  drunkenness  more 
excusable  than  his  ?  Were  his  intrigues  more 
notorious  than  those  of  all  his  contempora- 
ries? and  is  his  memory  to  be  bksted,  and 
theirs  respected  ?  Don't  let  yourself  be  led 
away  by  clamour,  but  compare  him  with  the 
coahtioner  Fox,  and  the  pen^oner  Buiice, 
as  a  man  of  principle,  and  with  ten  hundred 
thousand  in  personal  views,  and  with  none 
in  talent,  for  he  beat  them  all  out  and  out, 
M^thout  means,  without  connexion,  whhout 
character,  (which  might  be  &lse  at  first, 
and  make  him  mad  i&erwards  fi^m  despe- 
ration,) he  beat  them  all,  in  all  he  ever 
attempted.  But  alas,  poor  human  nature ! 
Good  night  —  or  raUier,  morning.  It  is 
four,  and  the  dawn  gleams  over  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  iinshadows  the  Rialto.  I  must 
to  bed;  up  all  ni^t — but,  as  George 
Philpot  says,  'ifs  life,  though,  damme,  it's 
life  I '  Ever  yours,  B. 

"Excuse  errors  —  no  time  for  revision. 
The  post  goes  out  at  noon,  and  I  shan't  be 
up  tnen.  I  will  write  again  soon  about 
your  plan  for  a  publicadon." 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
which  tms  last  series  of  letters  comprises, 
he  had  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
lodgbgs  in  an  extremely  narrow  street 
called  the  Sperieria,  at  the  house  of  the 
linendraper,  to  whose  lady  he  devoted 
so  much  of  his  thoughts.  That  he  was, 
for  the  time,  attached  to  this  person, — 
as  far  as  a  passion  so  transient  can  de- 
serve the  name  of  attachment,  —  is  evident 


*  ['*  Wordsworth  is  generallj  felt,  among  his  own 
prqfetsion,  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.**— A.  p.  14.} 

*  I  had,  in  first  transcribing  the  abore  letter  for  the 
press,  omitted  the  whole  of  this  caustic,  and,  petlmpa, 
orer-serere  character  of  Bfr.  Hunt ;  but  the  tooe  of  that 

j  gentleman's  book  baring,  as  fkr  as  himself  is  conoanMi, 
•  released  me  from  all  those  scruples  whi^  prompted  tht 

suppression,  I  hare  considered  mysrtf  at  libertf  toreitor* 

the  passage. 
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from  his  whole  conduct.  The  language  of 
his  letters  shows  sufficiently  how  much  the 
novelty  of  this  forebn  tie  had  caught  his 
fimcy ;  and  to  the  Venetians,  among  whom 
such  arrangements  are  mere  matters  of 
course,  the  assiduity  with  which  he  attended 
his  Signora  to  the  theatre,  and  the  ridottos, 
was  a  subject  of  much  amusement.  It  was 
with  difficulty,  indeed,  that  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  absent  himself  from  her  so 
long  as  to  admit  of  that  hasty  visit  to  the 
Immortal  City,  out  of  which  one  of  his  own 
noblest  titles  to  immortality  sprung;  and 
having,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  drunk 
in  more  inspiration  from  all  he  saw  than, 
in  a  less  excited  state,  possibly,  he  mi^ht 
have  imbibed  in  years,  he  again  hurried 
back,  without  extending  his  joume\'  to 
Naples,  —  having  written  to  the  fair  Mari- 
anna  to  meet  lum  at  some  distance  from 
Venice. 

Besides  some  seasonable  acts  of  liberality 
to  the  husband,  who  had,  it  seems,  failed  in 
trade,  he  also  presented  to  the  lady  herself 
a  handsome  set  of  diamonds  ;  and  there  is 
an  anecdote  related  in  reference  to  this  gift, 
which  shows  the  exceeding  easiness  and 
forbearance  of  his  disposition  towards  those 
who  had  ac(]uired  any  hold  on  his  heart. 
A  casket,  which  was  for  sale,  being  one  day 
offisred  to  him,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
on  discovering  them  to  be  the  same  jewels 
which  he  had,  not  long  before,  presented  to 
his  fiiir  &vourite,  and  which  had,  by  some  un- 
romantic  means,  found  their  way  back  into 
the  market.  Without  enquiring,  however, 
any  further  into  the  circumstances,  he  gene- 
rously repurchased  the  casket,  and  presented 
it  to  the  lady  once  more,  good-humouredly 
taidng  her  with  the  very  little  estimation  in 
which,  as  it  appeared,  she  held  his  presents. 

1  [Of  this  Count  Gritti.  a  celebrated  poet  and  ha- 
morlst,  fereral  amiulng  anecdotes  are  told  bj  Bfr.  Rose: 
€.  g,  '*  Hairing  arrived  at  Vioenia,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  Recoaro  waters,  knowing  the  prorerbial  cu* 
riosity  of  the  natiTet,  and  obsenring  the  general  hubbub 
excited  bj  his  presence,  he  retired  into  a  cofl^house, 
called  for  pen,  inlc,  and  piM>er,  wrote  down  an  account  in 
▼erse  of  hii  *  birth,  parentage,  and  education,*  and  left  it 
for  the  information  of  the  curious  impertinents  of  the 
place:  — 

**  KoblU.  cittadini,  e  mercadanti, 
Uomtni,  donne,  popol  di  Vlcenza. 
Che  interrogate  caTalieri  e  fiuiti 
Per  aver  de*  mid,  fittti  conosoenxa, 
E  mi  adocchiate  il  da  dietro  e*l  d'avanti 
Per  pesarmi  in  sostanza  e  in  apparensa, 
Eocori  tntto  d5  che  mi  rlsguarda  \ 
E  andate  a  letto,  perchd  I'ora  d  tarda. 

**  n  raio  nome  k  Francesco,  alias  Checco, 
Sod  GritU  di  Ikmiglia  e  in  Unea  torta 
Scendo  da  quell*  Andrea  fQ  doge  e  becco, 
II  di  cui  figUo  s'adoperb  alia  Porta. 


(^ 


To  whatever  extent  this  unsentimental 
incident  may  have  had  a  share  in  dispelling 
the  romance  of  his  passion,  it  is  certain  that, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  twelvemonth, 
he  began  to  nnd  his  lodgings  in  the  Spezicria 
inconvenient,  and  accordingly  entered  into 
treaty  with  Count  Gritti »  for  his  palace  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  — engaging  to  give  for  it 
what  is  considered,  I  believe,  a  lai^e  rent  in 
Venice,  200  louis  a  year.  On  findmg,  how- 
ever, that,  in  the  counterpart  of  the  lease 
broucht  for  his  signature,  a  new  clause 
had  been  introduc^,  prohibiting  him  not 
only  from  underletting  the  house,  in  case 
he  should  leave  Venice,  but  from  even  al- 
lowing any  of  his  own  friends  to  occupy  it 
during  his  occasional  absence,  he  decuned 
closing  on  such  terms  ;  and  resenting  so 
material  a  departure  from  the  original  en- 
gagement, declared  in  society,  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  give  the  same  rent, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  exorbitant,  for 
any  other  palace  in  Venice,  however  infe- 
rior, in  all  respects,  to  Count  Gritti's.  After 
such  an  announcement,  he  was  not  likely  to 
remain  long  unhoused  ;  and  the  Countess 
Mocenigo  having  offisred  him  one  of  her 
three  palazzi,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  he  re- 
moved to  this  house  in  the  summer  of  the 
present  year,  and  continued  to  occupy  it 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Venice. 

Highly  censurable,  in  pohit  of  moraUty 
and  decorum,  as  was  his  course  of  me 
while  under  the  roof  of  Madame  Segati,  it 
was  (with  pain  I  am  forced  to  confess)  ve- 
nial m  comparison  with  the  strange,  head- 
long career  of  licence  to  which,  when  weaned 
from  that  connexion,  he  so  unrestrainedly 
and,  it  mav  be  added,  de^ingly  abandonee! 
himself.  Of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  leav- 
ing England  Lhave  already  endeavoured  to 

Souo  magro  poco  roeno  d'uno  stecco, 
La  fronte  ho  calra  e  la  reduta  corta, 
L'anno  aiferrami  il  cul'  quarantunesimo, 
Ed  ho  meco  la  fede  dd  battesimo." 

**  Boor,  burgher,  baron,  bom  of  better  root, 
Vicentines  all,  (to  make  a  general  dearance,) 
Who  stand  and  stare,  and  question  horse  and  foot 
Of  me  and  my  aiBdrs,  in  hopes  to  bear  hence 
Some  fag-eod  of  a  tale  or  foolish  bruit-' 
You  who  would  sift  me,  substance  and  appearance. 
Hare  whatsoe'er  concerns  my  style  and  state. 
And  get  to  bed,  good  people ;  for  U*s  late  1 

**  Frandsoo  christen*d,  Gritti  bom  and  suckled 
I  am  descended,  in  a  twisted  sort, 
From  that  fam*d  Andrea,  sometime  doge  and  cuckold. 
Whose  son  so  stoudy  s(irr*d  him  at  the  Port. 
Tm  lean  as  Pharaoh*s  kine.  in  wedlock  buckled. 
But  childless ;  therewithal  am  bald,  and  short 
Of  sight— not  one  and  forty —if  you  doubt  me, 
TTe  my  baptismal  register  about  roe.** 

Letters  from  Itafy,  rol.  I.  p.  906.] 
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conrey  some  idea,  and,  among  the  feelings 
that  went  to  make  up  that  self-centred 
spirit  of  reastance  whicn  he 'then  opposed 
to  his  fate,  was  an  indignant  scorn  of  his 
own  countrymen  for  the  wrongs  he  thought 
they  had  done  him.  For  a  time,  the  kindly 
sentiments  which  he  still  harboured  towarcb 
Lady  Byron,  and  a  sort  of  vague  hope, 
perhaps,  that  all  would  yet  come  rimt 
again,  kept  his  mind  in  a  mood  somewhat 
more  softened  and  docile,  as  well  as  suffi- 
ciently under  the  influence  of  English  opinion 
to  prevent  his  breaking  out  into  such  open 
rebellion  against  it,  as  he  unluckily  did 
afterwards. 

By  the  fidlure  of  the  attempted  mediation 
with  Lady  Byron,  his  last  Imk  with  home 
was  severed ;  while,  notwithstanding  the 
quiet  and  imobtrusive  life  which  he  had  led 
at  Geneva,  there  was  as  yet,  he  found,  no 
cessation  of  the  slanderous  warfare  against 
his  character  ;^the  same  busv  and  misre- 
presenting spirft  which  had  tracked  his  every 
step  at  home  having,  with  no  less  malicious 
watchfiibess,  dogged  him  into  exile.  To 
this  persuasion,  for  which  he  had  but  too 
much  srounds,  was  added  all  that  an  imagin- 
ation like  his  could  lend  to  truth, — all  that 
he  was  left  to  interpret,  in  his  own  way,  of 
the  absent  and  the  silent, — till,  at  length, 
arming  himself  against  fancied  enemies  and 
wrongs,  and,  with  the  condition  (as  it 
seemed  to  him)  of  an  outlaw,  assuming  also 
the  desperatioq,  he  resolved,  as  his  country- 
men would  not  do  justice  to  the  better  parts 
of  his  nature,  to  have,  at  least,  the  perverse 
satisfoction  of  braving  and  shocking  them 
with  the  worst.    It  is  to  this  feeling,  I  am 

1  The  following  mre  extracto  from  a  letter  of  Shelley*! 
to  a  friend  at  thla  time  :— 

**  Venice,  August,  1818. 

"  We  came  from  Padua  hither  in  a  gondola ;  and  the 
gondolier,  among  other  thingf ,  without  any  hint  on  our 
part,  began  talldng  of  Lord  Byron.  He  said  he  was  a 
*  a  Giovanetto  Inglese,*  with  a  *  nome  itraragante,*  who 
lived  Tery  luxuriously,  and  spent  great  sums  of  money. 

**  At  three  o'clock  I  called  on  Lord  Byron.  He  was 
delighted  to  see  me,  and  our  first  conrersation  of  course 
consisted  in  the  ot^ect  of  oar  Tisit.  He  took  roe  in  his. 
gondola,  across  the  Laguna.  to  a  long,  strandy  sand, 
which  defends  Venice  from  the  Adriatic.  When  we  dis- 
embarked, we  found  his  horses  waiting  for  us,  and  we 
rode  along  the  sands,  talking.  Our  conTersation  con- 
sisted in  histories  of  his  own  wounded  feelings,  and 
questions  as  to  my  aflkirs,  with  great  professions  of 
friendship  and  regard  for  me.  He  said  that  if  he  had 
been  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Chancery  aflkir,  he 
wouki  have  moved'  heaven  and  earth  to  have  prevented 
such  a  decision.  He  talked  of  literary  matters,— his 
fourth  canto,  which  he  says  is  very  good,  and  indeed 
repealed  some  stansas,  of  great  energy,  to  me.  When 
we  returned  to  his  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nUlecnt  fai  Venice,"  kc,  ftc 


0- 


convinced,  fiir  more  than  to  any  depraved 
taste  for  such  a  course  of  life,  that  the 
extravagances  to  which  he  now,  for  a  short 
time,  gave  loose,  are  to  be  attributed.  Hie 
exciting  effect^  indeed,  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
istence while  it  lasted,  both  upon  his  spirits 
and  his  genius,  —  so  like  what,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  was  always  produced  in  him  by  a 
state  of  contest  and  defiance, — showed  how 
much  of  this  latter  feeling  must  have  been 
mixed  with  his  excesses.  'Die  altered  cha- 
racter too  of  his  letters  in  this  req^ect 
cannot  fidl,  I  think,  to  be  remarked  by  the 
reader, — there  bebig,  with  an  evident  in- 
crease of  intellectual  vieour,  a  tone  of  vio- 
lence and  bravado  brewing  out  in  them 
continually,  which  maxka  the  hi^  pitch  of 
re-action  to  which  he  had  now  wound  up 
his  temper. 

In  fact,  so  £ar  fiom  the  powers  of  his 
intellect  being  at  all  weakened  or  dissi- 
pated by  these  irre|ularitie8,  he  was,pethap8, 
at  no  time  of  his  life,  so  actively  in  die  full 
possession  of  all  its  energies  ;  and  his  firiend 
Shelley,  who  went  to  Venice,  at  this  period, 
to  see  him  >,  used  to  say,  that  all  he  ob- 
served of  the  workings  of  Byron's  mind, 
during  his  visit,  gave  mm  a  fiur  higher  idea 
of  its  powers  than  he  had  ever  before  en- 
tertamed.  It  was,  indeed,  then  that  Shelley 
sketched  out,  and  chiefly  wrote,  his  poem  of 
**  Julian  and  Maddalo,"  m  the  latter  of  which 
personages  he  has  so  picturesqudy  shadowed 
forth  his  noble  friend «  ;  and  the  allusions  to 
"  the  Swan  of  Albion,  •  m  his  *•  Lines  writ- 
ten among  the  Euganean  Hills,''  were  also, 
I  understand,  the  result  of  ^  same  access 
of  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 


s  In  the  prefkoe  also  to  this  poem,  under  the  fictitloas 
name  of  Count  Maddak>,  the  following  Just  and  striking 
portrait  of  Lord  Byron  is  drawn :  — 

*'  He  is  a  person  of  the  most  consummate  genios,  and 
capable,  if  he  would  direct  his  energies  to  soda  an  end, 
of  becoming  the  redeemer  of  his  degraded  country.  Bat 
it  is  his  weakness  to  be  proud :  he  derives,  from  a  com- 
parison of  his  own  extraordinary  mind  with  the  dwarfish 
intellects  that  surround  him,  an  intense  apprdiensioo  of 
the  nothlngnett  of  human  lifo.  His  patfjons  and  his 
powers  are  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  other 
men,  and  instead  of  the  latter  having  been  employed  in 
curbing  the  former,  they  have  mutually  lent  eadi  other 
strength.  His  ambition  preys  upon  itself  for  want  of 
obiects  which  it  can  conskier  worthy  of  exertion.  I  say 
that  Maddalo  is  proud,  because  I  can  find  no  othar  word 
to  express  the  concentred  and  impatient  feelings  which 
consume  him ;  but  it  is  on  his  own  hopes  and  affectloaa 
only  that  he  seems  to  trample,  for  in  social  life  no  hnman 
being  can  be  more  gentle,  patient,  and  unassuming  than 
Maddalo.  He  is  cheerful,  f^ank,  and  witty.  His  more 
serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxication.  He  hm 
travelled  much ;  and  there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  t& 
his  relation  of  his  adventures  in  different 
[See  Bybokiana.] 
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In  speaking  of  the  Venetian  women,  in 
one  of  the  preceding  letters.  Lord  Byron,  it 
will  be  recollected,  remarks,  that  the  beau^ 
for  which  they  were  once  so  celebrated  is 
no  longer  now  to  be  found  among  the 
''Dame,"  of  higher  orders,  but  all  under  the 
"fiizzioli,''  or  kerchief,  of  the  lower.  It 
was,  unluckily,  among  these  latter  specimens 
of  the  **  bel  sangue,"  of  Venice  that  he  now, 
by  a  suddenness  of  descent  in  the  scale  of 
refinement,  for  which  nothing  but  the  present 
wayward  state  of  his  mind  can  account, 
chose  to  select  the  companions  of  his  dis- 
engaged hours ;  —  and  an  additional  proof 
that,  in  this  short,  daring  career  of  libeltinism, 
he  was  but  desperately  seeking  relief  for  a 
wronged  and  mortified  spirit,  and 

**  What  to  us  seem'd  guilt  might  be  but  woe,"  r- 

is  that,  more  than  once,  of  an  evening,  when 
his  house  has  been  in  the  possession  of  such 
visitants,  he  has  been  known  to  hurry  away 
m  his  gondola,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  upon  the  water,  as  if  hating  to 
return  to  his  home.  It  is,  indeed,  certain, 
that  to  this  least  defensible  portion  of  his 
whole  life  he  always  looked  back,  durine 
the  short  remainder  of  it,  with  painful  sel£ 
reproach ;  and  among  the  causes  of  the 
detestation  which  he  afterwards  felt  for 
Venice,  this  recollection  of  the  excesses  to 
which  he  had  there  abandoned  himself  was 
not  the  least  prominent. 

The  most  distinguished  and,  at  last,  the 
reigning  favourite  of  all  this  unworthy  Harem 
was  a  wcmian  named  Margarita  Cogni,  who 
has  been  already  mention^  in  one  of  these 
letters,  and  who,  firom  the  trade  of  her 
husband,  was  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Fomarina.  A  portrait  of  this  handsome 
vira^,  drawn  by  Harlowe  when  at  Venice, 
having  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  fnends  afler  the  death  of  that  artist, 
the  noble  poet,  on  bein^  applied  to  for  some 
particulars  of  his  herome,  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter on  the  subject,  firom  which  the  following 
are  extracts:  — 

*'  Since  you  desire  the  story  of  Margarita 
Cogni,  you  shall  be  told  it,  though  it  may  be 
lengthy. 

'*  Her  face  is  the  fine  Venetian  cast  of  the 
old  time;  her  figure,  though  perhaps  too 
tall,  is  not  less  fine  —  and  token  altogether 
in  the  national  dress. 

**  In  the  summer  of  1817,  Hobhouse  and 
myself  were  sauntering  on  horseback  along 
the  Brenta  one  evening,  when,  amongst  a 
group  of  peasants,  we  remarked  two  girls  as 
the  prettiest  we  had  seen  for  some  time. 
About  this  period,  there  had  been  great 
distress  in  tne  country,  and  I  had  a  little 


relieved  some  of  the  people.  Generosity 
makes  a  fi;reat  figure  at  very  little  cost  in 
Venetian  uvres,  and  mine  had  probablv  been 
exaggerated  as  an  Englishman's.  Wnether 
they  remarked  us  looking  at  them  or  no,  I 
know  not ;  but  one  of  them  called  out  to  me 
in  Venetian,  *Why  do  not  you,  who  relieve 
others,  think  of  us  also  ?'  I  turned  round 
and  answered  her — 'Cara,  tu  sd  troppo 
beUa  e  giovane  per  aver*  bisogna  del*  soccorso 
mio.'  She  answered, '  If  you  saw  my  hut 
and  my  food,  you  would  not  say  so.'  All 
this  passed  half  jestingly,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  her  for  some  days. 

••  A  few  evenings  after,  we  met  with  these 
two  girls  again,  and  they  addressed  us  more 
seriously,  assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  their 
statement  They  were  cousins ;  Margarita 
married,  the  other  single.  As  I  doubted  still 
of  the  circumstances,  I  took  the  business  in 
a  different  light,  and  made  an  appointment 
with  them  for  the  next  evening.  In  short, 
in  a  few  evenings  we  arrang^  our  afiairs, 
and  for  a  long  space  of  time  she  was  the 
only  one  who  preserved  over  me  an  ascen- 
dency which  was  often  disputed,  and  never 
impaired. 

"The  reasons  of  this  were,  firstly,  her 
person ; — very  dark,  tall,  the  Venetian  fiice, 
very  fine  black  eyes.  She  was  two-and- 
twenty  vears  old,  *  ♦  ♦  She  was,  besides,  a 
thorough  Venetian  in  her  dialect,  in  her 
thoughts,  in  her  countenance,  in  every  thing, 
with  all  dieir  nmveie  and  pantaloon  humour. 
Besides,  she  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  could  not  plague  me  with  letters, — 
exc^t  twice  that  she  paid  sixpence  to  a 

{mbhc  scribe,  under  the  piazza,  to  make  a 
etter  for  her,  upon  some  occasion  when  I 
was  ill  and  could  not  see  her.  In  other 
respects,  she  was  somewhat  fierce  and  '  pre- 
potente,'  that  is,  overbearing,  and  used  to 
walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her,  with  no  very 
^reat  r^ard  to  time,  place,  nor  persons ;  and 
if  she  found  any  women  in  her  way,  she 
knocked  them  down. 

"  When  I  first  knew  her,  I  was  in  *  rela- 
zione'  (liaison)  with  la  Signora  Segati,  who 
was  sHly  enough  one  evoiing  at  Dolo,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  her  female  fiiends,  to 
threaten  her ;  for  the  gossq>s  of  the  villeggi- 
atura  had  already  found  out,  by  the  neighing 
of  my  horse  one  evening,  that  fused  to  '  ride 
late  in  the  night'  to  meet  the  Fomarina. 
Mai^garita  threw  back  her  veil  (fazziolo),  and 
replied  in  very  explicit  Venetian, '  You  are 
not  his  wife :  I  am  not  his  wife :  you  are  his 
Donna,  and  /  am  his  Doima :  your  husband 
is  a  becco,  and  mine  is  another.  For  the 
rest,  what  right  have  you  to  reproach  me  ? 
If  he  prefers  me  to  you,  is  it  my  fiuik  ?   If 
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you  wish  to  secure  him,  tie  him  to  your 
petticoat-string.  But  do  not  think  to  speak 
to  me  without  a  reply,  because  you  happen 
to  be  richer  than  I  am.'  Haying  delivered 
this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence  (which  I 
translate  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  a  by- 
stander), she  went  on  her  way,  leaving  a 
numerous  audience  with  Madame  Segati,  to 
ponder  at  her  leisure  on  th.e  dialogue  be- 
tween them. 

"  When  I  came  to  Venice  for  the  winter, 
she  followed  ;  and  as  she  found  herself  out 
to  be  a  fiivourite,  she  came  to  me  pretty 
often.  But  she  had  inordinate  self-love,  and 
was  not  tolerant  of  other  women.  At  the 
*  Cavalchina,'  the  masked  ball  on  the  last 
night  of  the  carnival,  where  all  the  worid 
goes,  she  snatched  off  the  mask  of  Madame 
Contarini,  a  lady  noble  by  birth,  and  decent 
in  conduct,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
she  happened  to  be  leaning  on  my  arm. 
You  may  suppose  what  a  cureed  noise  this 
made  ;  but  tnis  is  only  one  of  her  pranks. 

*'  At  last  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband, 
and  one  evening  ran  away  to  my  house.  I  told 
her  this  would  not  do :  she  said  she  would 
lie  in  the  street,  but  not  go  back  to  him ; 
that  he  beat  her  (the  eentle  tigress !),  spent 
her  money,  and  scancmlously  neglected  her. 
As  it  was  midnight  I  let  her  stay,  and  next 
day  there  was  no  moving  her  at  all.  Her 
husband  came,  roaring  and  crying,  and  en- 
treating her  to  come  back :  —  not  she !  He 
then  applied  to  the  police,  and  they  applied 
to  me :  I  told  them  and  her  husband  to  take 
her;  I  did  not  want  her;  she  had  come,  and 
I  could  not  fling  her  out  of  the  window ;  but 
they  micht  conduct  her  through  that  or  the 
door  if  Uiey  chose  it.  She  went  before  the 
commissary,  but  was  obliged  to  return  with 
that  '  becco  ettico,'  as  she  called  the  poor 
man,  who  had  a  phthisic.  In  a  few  days  she 
ran  away  again.  After  a  precious  piece  of 
work,  she  fixed  herself  in  my  house,  really 
and  truly  without  my  consent ;  but,  owing 
to  my  indolence,  and  not  being  able  to  keep 
my  countenance,  for  if  I  began  in  a  rage,  she 
always  finished  by  making  me  laugh  with 
some  Venetian  pantaloonery  or  another;  and 
the  gipsy  knew  this  well  enoi^,  as  well 
as  her  other  powers  of  persuasion,  and  ex- 
erted them  with  the  usual  tact  and  success 
of  all  she-things ;  high  and  low,  they  are  all 
alike  for  that. 

**  Madame  Benzoni  also  took  her  under 
her  protection,  and  then  her  head  turned. 
She  was  always  in  extremes,  either  crying 
or  lau^iing ;  and  so  fierce  when  angered,  that 
she  was  the  terror  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—for she  had  the  strength  of  an  Ama- 
zon»  with  the  temper  of  Medea.     She  was  a 
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fine  animal,  but  quite  untameable.  /  was 
the  only  person  that  could  at  all  keep  her  in 
any  order,  and  when  she  saw  me  really  aogiy 
(which  they  tell  me  is  a  savage  si^t),  she 
subsided.  But  she  bad  a  thousand  fix^ories. 
In  her  fazziolo,  the  dress  of  the  lower  ordert, 
she  looked  beautifiil ;  but,  alas  I  she  longed 
for  a  hat  and  feathers ;  and  all  I  could  say 
or  do  (and  I  said  much)  could  not  pretcpt 
this  travestie.  I  put  the  first  into  tne  fire ; 
but  I  got  tired  of  burning  them,  before  she 
did  of  buying  them,  so  uiat  she  made  her- 
self a  figure  —  for  they  did  not  at  all  become 
her. 

*'  Then  she  would  have  her  gowns  with  a 
tail — like  a  lady,  forsooth  ;  nothing  would 
serve  her  but  'I'abita  coUa  coma,'  or  ema, 
(that  is  the  Venetian  for  '  la  cola,*  the  tail 
or  train,)  and  as  her  cursed  pronunciation  of 
the  wonl  made  me  laugh,  there  was  an  end 
of  all  controversy,  and  she  dragged  this  dia* 
bolical  tail  after  her  every  where. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  she  beat  the  women 
and  stopped  my  letters.  I  found  her  one 
day  pondering  over  one.  She  used  to  tiy 
to  find  out  by  their  shape  whether  they 
were  feminine  or  no ;  and  she  used  to  h^ 
ment  her  ignorance,  and  actually  studied  her 
alphabet,  on  purpose  (as  she  declared)  to 
open  all  letters  addressed  to  me  and  read 
their  contents. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  her 
housekeeping  qualities.  After  she  came  into 
my  house  as  'donna  di  governo,*  the  ex- 
penses were  reduced  to  less  than  haU^  auid 
every  body  did  their  duty  better  —  the 
a{MUtments  were  kept  in  order,  and  everr 
thing  and  every  body  else,  except  hers^. 

**  That  she  had  a  sufficient  regard  for  me 
in  her  wild  way,  I  had  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve. I  will  mention  one.  In  the  autumn, 
one  day,  going  to  the  lido  with  my  gon- 
doliers, we  were  overtaken  b^  a  bea?y  souall, 
and  the  gondola  put  in  peril  —  hats  Mown 
away,  boat  filling,  oar  lost,  tumbling  aea* 
thunder,  rain  in  totrents,  night  eomsi^  and 
wind  unceasing.  On  our  return,  after  a 
ticht  struggle,  I  found  her  on  the  open  steps 
of  the  Mocenigo  palace,  on  the  Grand  0»> 
nal,  with  her  ereat  black  eyes  flatting  dm>i]^ 
her  tears,  and  the  lon^  dark  hair,  which  was 
streaming,  drenched  with  rain,  over  her  brows 
and  breast.  She  was  perfecdy  e3q>osed  to 
the  storm ;  and  the  wind  blowiQg  ber  hair 
and  dress  about  her  thin  tall  ^ure,  and  the 
lightning  flashing  round  her,  and  the  wares 
rolling  at  her  feet,  made  her  look  like  Medea 
alighted  firom  her  chariot,  or  tiie  Sibjl  of  the 
tempest  that  was  rolling  around  her,  the 
only  living  thing  within  hail  at  that  moment 
except  ourselves.    On  seemg  me  safe,  she 
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did  not  wait  to  greet  me,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  calling  out  to  me  — '  Ah ! 
can'  della  Madonna,  xe  esto  il  tempo  per 
andar*  al'  Lido  ?*  (Ah !  dog  of  the  Virgin, 
is  this  a  time  to  go  to  Lido  ? )  ran  into  the 
house,  and  solaced  herself  with  scolding  the 
boatmen  for  not  foreseeing  the  *  temporale.' 
I  am  told  by  the  servants  that  she  had  only 
been  prevented  from  coming  in  a  boat  to 
look  afler  me,  by  the  refusal  of  all  the  gon- 
doliers of  the  canal  to  put  out  into  the  har- 
bour in  such  a  moment ;  and  that  then  she 
sat  down  on  the  steps  in  all  the  thickest  of 
the  squall,  and  would  neither  be  removed 
nor  comforted.  Her  jo^  at  seeing  me  again 
was  moderately  mixed  with  ferocity,  and  gave 
me  the  idea  of  a  tigress  over  her  recovered 
cubs. 

"  But  her  reign  drew  near  a  close.  She 
became  quite  ungovernable  some  months  af- 
ter ;  and  a  concurrence  of  complaints,  some 
true,  and  many  fabe  — '  a  favourite  has  no 
friends'  —  determined  me  to  part  with  her. 
I  told  her  quietly  that  she  must  return  home, 
(she  had  acquired  a  sufficient  provision  for 
herself  and  mother,  &c.  in  my  service,)  and 
she  refused  to  quit  the  house.  I  was  firm, 
and  she  went  threatening  knives  and  revenge. 
I  told  her  that  I  had  seen  knives  drawn 
before  her  time,  and  that  if  she  chose  to 
begin,  there  was  a  knife,  and  fork  also,  at 
her  service  on  the  table,  and  that  intimida- 
tion would  not  do.  The  next  day,  while  I 
was  at  dinner,  she  walked  in,  (having  broken 
open  a  glass  door  that  led  from  the  hall  be- 
low to  the  staircase,  by  way  of  prologue,) 
and,  advancing  straight  up  to  the  table, 
snatched  the  knife  from  my  hand,  cutting  me 
slightlv  in  the  thumb  in  the  operation.  Whe- 
ther she  meant  to  use  this  against  herself  or 
me,  I  know  not  —  probably  against  neither 
—  but  Fletcher  seized  her  by  the  arms,  and 
disarmed  her.  I  then  called  my  boatmen, 
and  desired  them  to  get  the  gondola  ready, 
and  conduct  her  to  her  own  house  again, 
seeing  carefully  that  she  did  herself  no  mis- 
chief by  the  way.  She  seemed  quite  quiet, 
and  walked  down  stairs.  I  resumed  my  dinner. 

*•  We  heard  a  great  noise,  and  went  out, 
and  met  them  on  the  staircase,  carrying  her 
up  stairs.  She  had  thrown  herself  into  the 
canal.  That  she  intended  to  destroy  her- 
self, I  do  not  believe ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  fear  women  and  men  who  can't  swim 
have  of  deep  or  even  of  shallow  water,  (and 
the  Venetians  in  particular,  though  they  live 
on  the  waves,)  and  that  it  was  also  night, 
and  dark,  and  very  cold,  it  shows  that  she 
had  a  devilish  spirit  of  some  sort  within  her. 
They  had  got  her  out  without  much  diffi- 
culty or  damage,  excepting  the  salt  water  she 


had  swallowed,  and  the  wetting  she  had  un- 
dergone. 

"  I  foresaw  her  intention  to  refix  herself, 
and  sent  for  a  surgeon,  enquiring  how  many 
hours  it  would  require  to  restore  her  from 
her  agitation ;  and  he  named  the  time.  I 
then  said,  *  I  give  you  that  time,  and  more 
if  you  require  it ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
this  prescribed  period,  if  she  does  not  leave 
the  hoi/se,  /  will.* 

"  All  my  people  were  consternated.  They 
had  always  been  frightened  at  her,  and  were 
now  paralysed  :  thev  wanted  me  to  apply  to 
the  police,  to  guard  myself,  &c.  &c.  lilce  a 
pack  of  snivelling  servile  boobies  as  they 
were.  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  thinking 
that  I  mi^t  as  well  end  that  way  as  ano- 
ther; besides,  I  had  been  used  to  savage 
women,  and  knew  their  ways. 

"  I  had  her  sent  home  quietly  afrer  her 
recovery,  and  never  saw  her  since,  except 
twice  at  the  opera,  at  a  distance  amongst 
the  audience.  She  made  many  attempts  to 
return,  but  no  more  violent  ones.  And  this 
is  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  me. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  was  very 
devout,  and  would  cross  herself  if  she  heard 
the  prayer  time  strike. 

"  She  was  quick  in  reply  ;  as,  for  instance 
—  One  day  when  she  nad  made  me  very 
with  beating  somebody  or  otherj  I 
ed  her  a  cow  (cow,  in  Italian,  is  a  sad  af- 
front). I  called  her  *  vacca.'  She  turned 
round,  courtesied,  and  answered,  '  vacca  tua, 
'celenza'  (i.  e.  Eccelenza).  *  Your  cow, 
please  your  Excellency.'  In  short,  she  was, 
as  I  said  before,  a  very  fine  animal,  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  energy,  with  many 
good  and  several  amusing  qimlities,  but  wild 
as  a  witch  and  fierce  as  a  demon.  She 
used  to  boast  publicly  of  her  ascendency 
over  me,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  other 
women,  and  assigning  for  it  sundry  reasons. 
True  it  was,  that  they  all  tried  to  get  her 
away,  and  no  one  succeeded  till  her  own  ab- 
surdity helped  them. 

"  I  omitted  to  tell  you  her  answer,  when 
I  reproached  her  for  snatching  Madame 
Contarini's  mask  ?t  the  Cavalchina.  I  re- 
presented to  her  that  she  was  a  lady  of  high 
birth,  '  una  Dama,'  &c.  She  answered, '  Se 
ella  e  dama  mi  (to)  son  Veneziana ;' — *  If 
she  is  a  lady,  I  am  a  Venetian.'  This  would 
have  been  fine  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  pride 
of  the  nation  rising  up  against  the  pride  of 
aristocracy  :  but,  alas !  Venice,  and  her  peo- 
ple, and  her  nobles,  are  alike  returning  fast 
to  the  ocean ;  and  where  there  is  no  inde- 

rindence,  there  can  be  no  real  self-respect, 
believe  that  I  mistook  or  mis-stated  one  of 
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her  phrases  in  my  letter ;  it  should  have 
been  —  *  Can'  della  Madonna  cosa  vus*  tu  ? 
esto  non  e  tempo  per  andaP  k  Lido ?** 

It  was  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  see  by  the 
letters  I  am  about  to  produce,  and  as  the 
features,  indeed,  of  the  progeny  itself  would 
but  too  plainly  indicate,  that  he  con- 
ceived, and  wrote  some  part  of,  his  poem  of 
'Don  Juan  ;' — and  never  did  pages  more 
fiiithfully,  and,  in  many  respects,  lamentably, 
reflect  every  variety  of  feeling,  and  whim, 
and  passion,  that,  like  the  rack  of  autumn, 
swept  across  the  author's  mind  in  writing 
them.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  that  sin- 
gular combination  of  attributes,  which  ex- 
isted and  were  in  full  activity  in  his  mind  at 
this  moment,  could  have  suggested,  or  been 
capable  of  the  execution  of,  such  a  work. 
The  cool  shrewdness  of  age,  with  the  viva- 
city and  glowing  temperament  of  youth, — 
the  wit  of  a  ^^ltaire,  with  the  sensibility 
of  a  Rousseau, — the  minute,  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  man  of  socie^,  with  the  ab- 
stract and  self-contemplative  spirit  of  the 
poet, — a  susceptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest 
and  most  affecdng  in  human  virtue,  with  a 
deep,  withering  experience  of  all  that  is  most 
fatal  to  it, — the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of 
man's  mixed  and  inconsistent  nature,  now 
rankly  smelling  of  earth,  now  breathing  of 
heaven, — such  was  the  strange  assemblage 
of  contrary  elements,  all  meeting  together  in 
the  same  mind,  and  all  brought  to  bear,  in 
turn,  upon  the  same  task,  from  which  alone 
could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary  poem, 
—  the  most  powerful  and,  in  many  respects, 
painful  display  of  the  versatility  of  genius 
that  has  ever  been  lef^  for  succeeding  ages  to 
wonder  at  and  deplore. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  his  correspond- 
ence, ^having  thought  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding observations  necessary,  not  only  to 
explain  to  the  reader  much  of  what  he  will 
find  in  these  letters,  but  to  account  to  him 
for  much  that  has  been  necessarily  omitted. 
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LrrmSlS.       TO  MB.  MURRAY.  { 

**  Venk*.  Jane  IS.  UlA.     | 

**  Business    and  the  utter  and  inexplicable    i 
silence  of  all  my  correspondents  reader  me    | 
impatient  and  troublesome.     I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hanson  for  a  balance  which  is  (or  oqgfat  Co    I 
be)  in  his  hands  ;^  no  answer.    I  expected 
the  messenger  with  the  Newstead  popen 
two  months  ago,  and,  instead  of  him,  1  r»> 
ceived  a  requisition  to  proceed  to  Geneva, 
which  (from  Hobhouse,  who   knows    mj 
wishes  and  opinions  about  approaching  £i^ 
land)  could  only  be  irony  or  insult. 

*'  I  must,  therefore,  trouble  yra  to  pay  into 
my  bankers'  immediatefy  whatever  sum  or 
sums  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  do  on 
our  agreement ;  otherwise,  I  shall  be  pot  to 
the  severest  and  most  immediate  inconveni- 
ence ;  and  this  at  a  time  when,  by  erery 
rational  prospect  and  ralmbtion,  I  ought 
to  be  in  the  recdpt  of  considerable  sudul 
Pray  do  not  neglect  this  ;  you  have  no  idea 
to  what  inconvenience  yoo  will  otherwise 
put  me.  Hobhouse  had  some  absurd  nocioQ 
about  the  disposal  of  this  money  in  annuity 
(or  God  knows  what),  which  I  menely  lis- 
tened to  when  he  was  here  to  avoid  squab- 
bles and  sennons ;  but  I  have  occasion  for 
the  principal,  and  had  never  any  serious 
idea  of  appropriating  it  otherwise  than  to 
answer  my  personal  expenses.  Hobhouse's 
wish  is,  if  possible,  to  force  me  back  to 
England  i  :  he  will  not  succeed  ;  and  if  he 
did,  I  would  not  stay.  I  hate  the  country, 
and  like  thb  ;  and  all  foolish  opposition,  of 
course,  merely  adds  to  the  feding.  Y<mr 
silence  makes  me  doubt  the  success  of 
Canto  fourth.  If  it  has  fiiiled,  I  will  make 
such  deduction  as  you  think  proper  and  fiur 
from  the  original  agreement;  but  I  could 
wish  whatever  is  to  be  paid  were  remitted 
to  roe,  without  delay,  tiirough  the  usual 
channel,  by  course  of  post. 

**  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  England  since  ven*  eariv'  in  May, 
I  have  made  the  eulogimn  or  my  friendsy  or 
the  persons  who  call  themsdves  so,  since  I 
have  written  so  often  and  in  the  greatest 
anxiety.  Thank  God  the  longer  I  am  absent, 
the  le^  cause  I  see  for  r^;retting  the  country 
or  its  living  contents. 

"  I  am  yours. 


>  Derply  U  it,  for  wmdj  nm 
tbi»  friendly  purpose  did  not  i 
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LBTTiiiSIS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Venice,  July  10. 1818. 

•*  I  hare  received  your  letter  and  the  credit 
from  Morlands,  &c. ;  for  whom  I  have  also 
drawn  upon  you  at  sixty  days'  sight  for  the 
remainder,  according  to  your  proposition. 

"  I  am  still  waiting  in  Vemce,  in  expect- 
ancy of  the  arrival  of  Hanson's  clerk.  What 
can  detain  him,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  trust 
that  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when 
their  political  fit  is  abated,  will  take  the 
trouble  to  enquire  and  expedite  him,  as  I 
have  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  de- 
pending upon  the  completion  of  the  sale  and 
the  signature  of  the  papers. 

**  The  draft  on  you  is  drawn  up  by  Siri 
and  Willhalm.  I  hope  that  the  form  is  cor- 
rect. I  signed  it  two  or  three  days  ago,  de- 
siring them  to  forward  it  to  Messrs.  ^forland 
and  Ransom. 

•'Your  projected  editions  for  November 
had  better  be  postponed,  as  I  have  some 
things  in  project,  or  preparation,  that  may 
be  of  use  to  you,  though  not  very  important 
in  themselves.  I  have  completed  an  Ode 
on  Venice ;  and  have  two  Stories,  one  serious 
and  one  ludicrous  (k  la  Beppo),  not  yet 
finished,  and  in  no  hurry  to  be  so. 

**  You  talk  of  the  letter  to  Hobhouse  being 
much  admired,  and  speak  of  prose.  I  think 
of  writing  (for  your  fiiU  edition)  some  Me- 
moirs of  my  life,  to  prefix  to  them,  upon  the 
same  model  (though  fiur  enoueb,  I  fear,  firom 
reaching  it)  as  that  of  Gifibrd,  Hume,  &c. ; 
and  this  without  anv  intention  of  making 
disclosures  or  remarxs  upon  living  people, 
which  would  be  unpleasant  to  them :  but  I 
think  it  might  be  done,  and  well  done. 
However,  this  is  to  be  considered.  I  have 
matenalt  in  plent}%  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  could  not  be  used  by  mcy  nor  for  these 
hundred  years  to  come.  However,  there  is 
enough  without  these,  and  mereW  as  a  lite- 
rary man,  to  make  a  prefiice  for  such  an 
edition  as  you  meditate.  But  thb  is  by  the 
way  :  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind. 

**  I  enclose  you  a  note  on  the  subject  of 
*  Parisma,*  which  Hobhouse  can  dress  for 
you.  It  is  an  extract  of  particulars  firom  a 
history  of  Ferrara. 

**  I  trust  you  have  been  attentive  to  Mis- 
sia£^  for  the  English  have  the  character 
of  neglecting  the  Italians,  at  present,  which 
I  hope  you  will  redeem. 

"Yours  in  haste,  B." 

LsTm  320.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Vmice,  July  17. 1818. 
**  1  suppose  that  Aslietti  will  take  what- 
ever you  offer,  but  till  nis  return  fit>m  Vienna 


®= 


I  can  make  him  no  proposal ;  nor,  indeed, 
have  you  authorised  me  to  do  so»  The 
three  French  notes  are  by  Lady  Mary  ;  also 
another  half-English-French-Italian.  They 
are  very  pretty  and  passionate ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  a  piece  of  one  of  them  is  lost.  Alfia- 
rotti  seems  to  have  treated  ^er  ill ;  but  she 
was  much  his  senior,  and  all  women  are 
used  ill — or  say  so,  whether  they  are  or 
not. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  books  and  pow- 
ders. I  am  still  in  waiting  for  Hanson's 
clerk,  but  luckily  not  at  Geneva.  All  my 
good  fiiends  wrote  to  nie  to  hasten  there  to 
meet  him,  but  not  one  had  the  good  sense  or 
the  good  nature  to  write  afterwards  to  teU 
me  that  it  would  be  time  and  a  journey 
thrown  away,  as  he  could  not  set  off  for 
some  months  after  the  period  appointed.  If 
I  had  taken  the  journey  on  the  eeneral  sug- 
gestion, I  never  would  have  spoken  acain  to 
one  of  you  as  long  as  I  existed.  I  have 
written  to  reqjuest  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when  the 
foam  of  his  pohtics  is  wiped  away,  to  extract 
a  positive  answer  firom  that  *  *  •  *,  and  not 
to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  suspense  upon  the 
subject.  I  hope  that  Kinnaird,  who  has  my 
power  of  attorney,  keeps  a  look-out  upon 
the  gentleman,  which  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  I  have  a  ereat  dislike  to  the  idea  of  coming 
over  to  looE  after  him  myself. 

"  I  have  several  things  begun,  verse  and 
prose,  but  none  in  much  forwardness.  I 
nave  written  some  six  or  seven  sheets  of  a 
Life,  which  I  mean  to  continue,  and  send 
you  when  finished.  It  may  perhaps  serve 
for  your  projected  editions.  If  you  would 
tell  me  exactly  (for  I  know  nothing,  and  have 
no  correspondents  except  on  business)  the 
state  of  the  reception  of  our  late  publica- 
tions, and  the  feeling  upon  them,  without 
consulting  any  delicacies  (I  am  too  seasoned 
to  require  them),  I  should  know  how  and 
in  what  manner  to  proceed.  I  should  not 
like  to  give  them  too  much,  which  may 
probably  have  been  the  case  already ;  but, 
as  I  tell  you,  I  know  nothing. 

"  I  once  wrote  fit>m  the  fiillness  of  my 
mind  and  the  love  of  fame,  (not  as  an  endy 
but  a  means,  to  obtain  that  influence  over 
men's  minds  which  is  power  in  itself  and  in 
its  consequences,)  anci  now  from  habit  and 
from  avance ;  so  that  the  effect  may  proba- 
bly be  as  different  as  the  inspiration.  I  have 
the  same  facility,  and  indeed  necessity,  of 
composition,  to  avoid  idleness  (though  idle- 
ness in  a  hot  country  is  a  pleasure),  but  a 
much  greater  indifference  to  what  is  to  b^ 
come  of  it,  after  it  has  served  my  immediate 
purpose.  However,  I  should  on  no  account 
like  to  — —  but  I  won't  go  on,  like  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Granada,  as  I  am  very  sure  that 
you  dread  the  fate  of  Gil  Bias,  and  with  good 
reason.  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  written  some  very  savage 
letters  to  Mr.  Hothouse,  Kinnaird,  to  you, 
and  to  Hanson,  because  the  silence  of  so 
long  a  time  mad^  me  tear  off  my  remaining 
rags  of  patience.  I  have  seen  one  or  two 
late  English  publications  which  are  no  great 
thums,  except  Rob  Roy.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
Whwtlecraft." 


LETTBE321.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•«  Venice,  August  26.  1818. 

"  You  may  go  on  with  your  edition,  with- 
out calculating  on  the  Memoir,  which  I  shall 
not  publish  at  present.  It  is  nearly  finished, 
but  will  be  too  long ;  and  there  are  so  many 
things,  which,  out  of  regard  to  the  living, 
cannot  be  mentioned,  that  I  have  written 
with  too  much  detail  of  that  which  inter- 
ested me  least ;  so  that  my  autobiographical 
Essay  would  resemble  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
at  the  country  theatre,  recited  *  with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  left  out  by  particular  desire.' 
I  shall  keep  it  among  my  papers ;  it  will  be 
a  kind  of  guide«^st  in  case  of  death,  and 
prevent  some  of  tne  lies  which  would  other- 
wise be  told,  and  destroy  some  which  have 
been  told  already. 

"  The  tales  also  are  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  I  can  fix  no  time  for  their  completion  : 
they  are  also  not  in  the  best  manner.  You 
must  not,  therefore,  calculate  upon  any  thing 
in  time  for  this  edition.  The  Memoir  is  al- 
ready above  forty-four  sheets  of  very  large, 
long  paper,  and  will  be  about  fifty  or  sixty ; 
but  I  wish  to  go  on  leisurely ;  and  when 
finished,  although  it  might  do  a  good  d^ 
for  you  at  the  time,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  serve  anv  good  purpose  in  the  end  to 
either,  as  it  is  nillof  many  passions  and  pre- 
judices, of  which  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  clear : — I  have  not  the  patience. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  books  which  Dr. 
Aglietti  would  be  glad  to  receive  by  way  of 
j  price  for  his  MS.  letters,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  ster- 
ling. These  he  will  be  glad  to  have  as  part, 
and  the  rest  /  will  give  him  in  money,  and 
you  may  carry  it  to  the  account  of  books, 
&c.  which  is  in  balance  against  me,  deduct- 
ing it  accordingly.  So  that  the  letters  are 
yours,  if  you  like  them,  at  this  rate  ;  and  he 
and  I  are  going  to  hunt  for  more  Lady  Mon- 
tague letters,  which  he  thinks  of  finding. 
I  write  in  haste.  Thanks  for  the  article,  and 
believe  me 

"  Yours,  &c." 


To  the  charge  brought  against  Lord  By- 
ron by  some  English  travellers  of  being,  in 
general,  repulsive  and  inhospitable  to  his 
own  countrjrmen,  I  have  already  made  allu- 
sion ;  and  shall  now  add  to  the  testimony 
then  cited  in  disproof  of  such  a  charge  some 
particulars,  communicated  to  me  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  which  exhibit  the  courte^  and 
kindliness  of  the  coble  poet's  disposition  in 
their  true,  natural  light. 

"  On  the  last  day  of  August,  1818  (says 
this  distinguished  writer  and  traveller),  I 
was  taken  ill  with  an  ague  at  Venice,  and 
having  heard  enough  of  the  low  state  of  the 
medi^  art  in  that  country,  I  was  not  a 
little  anxious  as  to  the  advice  I  should  take. 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  person  in 
Venice  to  whom  I  could  refer,  ana  had  only 
one  letter  of  introduction,  which  was  to 
Lord  Byron ;  but  as  there  were  many  stories 
floating  about  of  his  I^ordship's  unwillingness 
to  be  pestered  with  tourists,  I  had  felt  un- 
willing, before  this  moment,  to  intrude  my- 
self in  that  shape.  Now,  however,  that  I 
was  seriously  unwell,  I  felt  sure  that  this 
ofiensive  character  would  merge  in  that  of  a 
countryman  in  distress,  and  I  sent  the  letter 
by  one  of  my  travelling  companions  to  Lord 
Byron's  lodgings,  with  a  note,  excusing  the 
liberty  I  was  taking,  explaining  that  I  was 
in  want  of  medical  assistance  ;  and  saying 
I  should  not  send  to  any  one  till  I  heard 
the  name  of  the  person  who,  in  hS  Lord- 
ship's opinion,  was  the  best  practitioner  in 
Venice. 

"  Unfortunately  for  me.  Lord  Byron  was 
still  in  bed,  though  it  was  near  noon  ;  and 
still  more  unfortunately,  the  bearer  of  my 
message  scrupled  to  awake  him,  without 
first  coming  back  to  consult  me.  By  this 
time  I  was  in  all  the  agonies  of  a  cold  a^ie 
fit,  and,  therefore,  not  at  all  in  a  condition 
to  be  consulted  upon  any  thing — so  I  re- 
plied pettishly,  '  Oh,  by  no  means  disturb 
Lord  Byron  on  my  account — ring  for  the 
landlord,  and  send  for  any  one  he  recom- 
mends.' This  absurd  injunction  being  forth- 
with and  literally  attended  to,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  I  was  under  the  discipline  of 
mine  host's  fiiend,  whose  skill  and  success 
it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  de- 
scant upon: — it  IS  sufficient  to  mention, 
that  I  was  irrevocably  in  his  hands  long 
before  the  following  most  kind  note  was 
brought  to  me,  in  great  haste,  by  Lord  By- 
ron's servant. 

*« '  Venice.  August  31. 1818. 
"  *  Dear  Sir, 

"  *  Dr.  Aglietti  is  the  best  physician, 
not  only  in  Venice,  but  in  Italy :  his  resi- 
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(lence  is  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  easily 
found ;  I  forget  the  number,  but  am  pro- 
bably the  only  person  in  Venice  who  don't 
know  it.  There  is  no  comparisou  between 
him  and  any  of  the  other  medical  people 
here.  I  regret  very  much  to  hear  of  your 
indisposition,  and'shall  do  myself  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  you  the  moment  I  am  up. 
1  write  thb  in  bed,  and  have  only  just  re- 
ceived the  letter  and  note.  I  beg  you  to 
believe  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  late- 
ness of  mv  hours  could  have  prevented  me 
from  replying  immediately,  or  coming  in 
person.  I  nave  not  been  called  a  minute.  — 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  truly, 

*•  *  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  *  BVRON.' 

"  His  Lordship  soon  followed-  this  note, 
and  I  heard  his  voice  in  the  next  room  ;  but 
although  he  waited  more  than  an  hour,  I 
could  not  see  him,  being  under  the  inex- 
orable hands  of  the  doctor.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  evening  he  again  called,  but  I 
was  asleep.  When  I  awoke  I  found  his 
Lordship's  valet  sitting  by  my  bedside.  '  He 
had  his  master's  orders,'  he  said, '  to  remain 
with  me  while  I  was  unwell,  and  was  in- 
structed to  say,  that  whatever  his  Lordship 
had,  or  could  procure,  was  at  my  service, 
and  that  he  would  come  to  me  and  sit  with 
me,  or  do  whatever  I  liked,  if  I  would 
only  let  him  know  in  what  way  he  could  be 
useful.' 

"  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  I  sent  for 
some  book,  which  was  brought,  with  a  list 
of  his  library.  I  forget  what  it  was  which 
prevented  mv  seeing  Lord  BjTon  on  this 
day,  though  he  called  more  than  once ;  and 
on  the  next,  I  was  too  ill  with  fever  to  talk 
to  any  one. 

*'  The  moment  I  could  get  out,  I  took  a 
gondola  and  went  to  pay  my  respects,  and 
to  thank  his  Lordship  tor  his  attentions.  It 
was  then  nearly  three  o'clock,  but  he  was 
not  yet  up  ;  and  when  I  went  again  on  the 
following  day  at  five,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  learn  that  he  had  gone,  at  the  same  hour, 
to  call  upon  me,  so  that  we  had  crossed  each 
other  on  the  canal ;  and,  to  my  deep  and 
lasting  regret,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Venice 
without  seeing  him." 


Ljsttii2 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


"  Venice,  September  19.  I8I8. 

**  An  English  newspaper  here  would  be  a 
j  prodigy,  and  an  opposition  one  a  monster ; 
'  and  except  some  extracts  from  extracts  in 
the  vile,  garbled  Paris  gazettes,  nothing  of 
the  kind  reaches  the  Veneto-Lombard  pub- 
lic, who  are,  perhaps,  the  most  oppressed  in 
Europe.  My  correspondences  with  England 
are  mostly  on  busmess,  and  chiefly  with 
my  ♦  *  *,  who  has  no  very  exalted  notion, 
or  extensive  conception,  of  an  author's  at- 
tributes ;  for  he  once  took  up  an  Edinburgh 
Review,  and,  looking  at  it  a  minute,  said 
to  me,  *  So,  I  see  you  have  got  into  the 
magazine,'  —  which  is  the  only  sentence  I 
ever  heard  him  utter  upon  literary  matters, 
or  the  men  thereof. 

*'  My  first  news  of  your  Irish  Apotheosis 
has,  consequently,  been  from  yourself.  But, 
as  it  will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry,  either 
by  your  friends  or  your  enemies,  I  hope 
to  have  it  more  in  detail  from  some  of  tne 
former,  and,  in  the  mean  tune,  I  wish  you 
joy  with  all  my  heart.  Such  a  moment  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  better  than  West- 
minster Abbey, — ^besides  being  an  assurance 
of  that  one  day  (many  years  hence,  I  trust), 
into  the  bargain. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  however,  by  the 
close  of  your  letter,  that  even  you  have  not 
escaped  the  *  surgit  amari,'  &c.,  and  that  your 
damned  deputy  has  been  gathering  such 
•  dew  from  the  still  vext  Bermoothes'  —  or 
rather  vexatious.  Pray,  give  me  some  items 
of  the  affair,  as  you  say  it  is  a  serious  one ; 
and,  if  it  grows  more  so,  you  should  make 
a  trip  over  here  for  a  few  months,  to  see 
how  things  turn  out.  I  suppose  you  are  a 
violent  admirer  of  England  by  your  staying 
so  long  in  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
passed,  between  the  age  of  one-and-twenty 
and  thirty,  half  the  intervenient  years  out  of 
it  without  regretting  any  thing,  except  that 
I  ever  returned  to  it  at  all,  and  the  gloomy 
prospect  before  me  of  business  and  parentage 
obliging  me,  one  day,  to  return  to  it  again, 
—  at  least,  for  the  transaction  of  a&irs, 
the  signing  of  papers,  and  inspecting  of 
children. 

**  I  have  here  my  natural  daughter,  by 
name  Allegra,  —  a  pretty  little  girl  enough, 
and  reckoned  like  papa.'     Her  mamma  is 


1  Thli  lltUe  child  had  been  lent  to  him  by  iu  mother 
about  four  or  Ato  months  before,  tmder  the  care  of  a  SwIm 
none,  a  youns  girl  not  above  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  fai  erery  respect  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  such 
an  infont,  without  the  superintendence  of  some  more  ex. 
perienced  person.  **  The  child,  accordingly,*'  says  my 
informant,  *'  was  but  ill-taken  care  of  ;-.not  that  any 
blame  could  attach  to  Lord  Byron,  for  he  always  expressed 


C^= 


himself  mast  anxious  for  her  welfiure,  but  because  the 
nurse  wanted  the  necessary  experience.  The  poor  girl 
was  equally  to  be  piUed ;  for,  as  Lord  Byron*s  household 
consisted  of  English  and  Italian  men  senranU,  with  whom 
she  could  hold  no  oouTerse,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
female  to  consult  with  and  assist  her  in  her  charge,  nothing 
could  be  more  forlorn  than  her  situatitm  proved  to  be.** 
Soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  Mrs.  Hoppner, 
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English, — but  it  is  a  long  story,  and — ^there's 
an  end.     She  is  about  twenty  months  old. 

"  I  have  finished  the  first  canto  (a  long 
one,  of  about  180  octaves)  of  a  poem  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  *  Beppo,'  encouraged 
by  the  good  success  of  the  same.  It  is 
called  *  Don  Juan/  and  is  meant  to  be  a 
little  quietly  facetious  upon  every  thing. 
But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  not  —  at  least,  as 
far  as  it  has  vet  gone  —  too  fi*ee  for  these 
very  modest  days.  However,  I  shall  try  the 
experiment,  anonymously;  and  if  it  don't 
take,  it  wiU  be  discontinued.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Southey  in  good,  simple,  savage  verse, 
upon  the  *  *  *  **8  politics,  and  the  way  he 
^ot  them.  But  the  bore  of  copying  it  out 
IS  intolerable  ;  and  if  I  had  an  amanuensis 
he  would  be  of  no  use,  as  my  writing  is  so 
difficult  to  decipher. 

**  Mjr  poem's  Epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Dirkled  in  twelre  books,  each  book  containfaig. 
With  love  and  war,  a  heary  gale  at  sea — 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning  — 
New  characters.  &c.  ftc. 

The  above  are  two  stanzas,  which  I  send 
you  as  a  brick  of  my  Babel,  and  by  which 
you  can  judge  of  the  texture  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

"  In  writing  the  Life  of  Sheridan,  never 
mind  the  angry  lies  of  the  humbug  Whigs. 
Recollect  that  he  was  an  Irishman  and  a 
clever  fellow,  and  that  we  have  had  some 
very  pleasant  days  with  him.  Don't  forget 
that  he  was  at  school  at  Harrow,  where,  in 
my  time,  we  used  to  show  his  name  — 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  1765,  —  as  an  honour  to 
the  walls.  Remember  *  ♦.  Depend 
upon  it  that  there  were  worse  folks  going, 
of  that  gang,  than  ever  Sheridan  was. 

"What  did  Parr  mean  by  'haughtiness 
and  coldness  ? '  I  listened  to  him  with  ad- 
miring ignorance,  and  respectfiil  silence. 
Wliat  more  could  a  talker  for  fame  have? — 
they  don't  like  to  be  answered.  It  was  at 
Payne  Knight's  I  met  him,  where  he  gave 
me  more  Greek  than  I  could  carry  away. 
But  I  certainly  meant  to  ^and  did)  treat 
him  with  the  most  respectful  deference. 

"  I  wish  you  a  good  night,  with  a  Vene- 
tian benediction,  *  Benedetto  te,  e  la  terra 


the  lady  of  the  Consol-General,  who  had,  trcm  the  first, 
in  compassion  both  to  fother  and  child,  invited  the  little 
AUegra  occasionally  to  her  house,  very  kindly  proposed 
to  Lord  Byron  to  take  charge  of  her  altogether,  and  an 
arrangement  was  accordingly  concluded  upon  for  that 
purpose. 
1  **  I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left. 

And  that  they  poison'd  I    3/y  pure  kousekM  gods 
Wen  skher^d  on  my  kearth."         Marino  Faliero. 


•  *  May  ^ou  be  blessed,  and 
I  you  wiUlmake!*  —  is  it  not 
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che  ti  fara!'- 
the  earth  which  you  ' 
pretty  ?  You  would  think  it  still  prettier  if 
you  had  heard  it,  as  I  did  two  hours  ago, 
firom  the  lips  of  a  Venetian  girl,  with  large 
black  eyes,  a  face  like  Faustina's,  and  the 
figure  of  a  Juno — tall  and  energetic  as  a 
Pythoness,  with  eyes  flashing,  and  her 
dark  hair  streaming  m  the  moonlight  —  one 
of  those  women  who  may  be  made  any 
thine.  I  am  sure  if  I  put  a  poniard  into  the 
hand  of  this  one,  she  would  plunge  it  where 
I  told  her,  —  and  into  me,  ill  ofi'ended  her. 
I  like  this  kind  of  animal,  and  am  sure  that 
I  should  have  preferred  Medea  to  any 
woman  that  ever  oreathed.  You  may,  per- 
haps, wonder  that  I  don't  in  that  case.  ♦  *  • 
I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl, 
—  any  thing,  but  the  deliberate  desolation 
piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood  alone  upon 
my  heuth,  with  my  household  gods  shi- 
vered around  me. »  *  ♦  Do  you 
suppose  I  have  forgotten  it  ?  It  has  com- 
paratively swallowed  up  in  me  every  other 
feeling,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon 
earth,  till  a  tenfold  opportunity  offers.  It 
may  come  yet.  There  are  others  more  to 
be  blamed  than  *  *  *  *,  and  it  is  on  these 
that  my  eyes  are  fixed  unceasingly." 


LBTTBa  S2S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  September  94. 1818. 
"  In  the  one  hundredth  and  thirty-second 
stanza  of  Canto  fourth,  the  stanza  runs  in 
the  manuscript  — 

**  And  thou,  who  nerer  yet  of  human  wrong 
I<^  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis ! 

and  not  *lott,*  which,  is  nonsense,  as  what 
losing  a  scale  means,  I  know  not ;  but  leaving 
an  unbalanced  scale,  or  a  scale  unbalance^ 
is  intelligible.  Correct  this,  I  pray,  —  not 
for  the  public,  or  the  poetry ;  but  1  do  not 
choose  to  have  blunders  made  in  addressing 
any  of  the  deities,  so  seriously  as  this  is 
addressed.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  In    the    translation  fix>m  the 
Spanish,  alter 

"  In  Increasing  squadrons  flew, 
to  — 

"  To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 


["  Whate*er  might  be  his  worthlessness  or  worth. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  had  many  things  to  wound  him, 
Let*s  own '-since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth  — 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him 
Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth  ; 

Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shirer'd  round  htm. 
No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride,**  AcAec. 

Don  Juan^  c  i.  st.  96L3 
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"What  does  'thy  waters  tuatied  them' 
mean  (in  the  Canto)?  That  it  not  me. 
Consult  the  MS.  always, 

**1  hare  written  the  first  Canto  (180 
octave  stanzas)  of  a  poem  in  the  style  of 
Beppo,  and  haTC  Mazeppa  to  finish  b^des. 

"In  referring  to  the  mistake  in  stanza 
132. 1  take  the  opportunity  to  desire  that 
in  future,  in  all  parts  of  my  writings  referring 
to  religion,  you  will  be  more  careful,  and 
not  forget  that  it  is  possible  that  in  ad- 
dressing the  Deity  a  blunder  may  become 
a  blasphemy  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  suffer 
such  infamous  perversions  of  my  words  or 
of  my  intentions. 

"  I  saw  the  canto  by  accident." 

LsTTBR  3S4.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  January  20. 1819. 

"The  opinions  which  I  have  asked  of 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  others  were  with  regard  to 
poetical  merit,  and  not  as  to  what  thev 
may  think  due  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  which 
still  reads  the  Bath  Ghiide,  Little's  Poems, 
Prior  and  Chaucer,  to  say  nothing  of  Field- 
ing and  Smollett.  If  publish^,  publish 
entire,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions ; 
or  you  may  publish  anonymously,  or  not  at 
all.  In  the  latter  event,  print  50  on  my 
account,  for  private  distribution. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  I  have  written  to  Messrs.  Kinnaird  and 
Hobhouse  to  desire  that  they  will  not  erase 
more  than  I  have  stated. 

"The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  is 
finished  in  206  stanzas.** 


Lbttib  325.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  January  25. 1819. 

"You  will  do  me  the  &vour  to  print 
privately  (for  private  distribution)  fifly 
copies  of '  Don  Juan.*  The  list  of  the  men 
to  whom  I  wish  it  to  be  presented,  I  will 
send  hereafier.  The  other  two  poems  had 
best  be  added  to  the  collective  edition:  I 
do  not  approve  of  their  being  published  se- 
parately. Print  Don  Juan  entire,  omitdng, 
of  course,  the  lines  on  Castlerea^,  as  I  am 
not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him.  I  have  a 
second  canto  ready,  which  will  be  sent  by 
and  by.  By  this  post,  I  have  written  to 
~-    Ho  • 


Mr.  Hobhouse,  addressed  to  your  care. 
•*  Yours,  &c. 


"B. 


"  P.  S—  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request 
and  representation  ;  and  having  done  so,  it 
is  idle  to  detail  my  arguments  in  &vour  of 
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my  own  self-love  and  'Poeshie;'  but  I 
protest.  If  the  poem  has  poetiy,  it  would 
stand  ;  if  not,  &U  :  'the  rest  is  '  leather  and 
pnineUo,*  and  has  never  yet  affected  any 
numan  production  'pro  or  con.*  Dulness 
is  the  only  annihilator  in  such  cases.  As 
to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despise  it,  as  I 
have  ever  done  all  its  other  finical  fkshions, 
which  become  you  as  paint  became  the 
ancient  Britons.  If  you  admit  this  prudery, 
you  must  omit  half  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine, 
Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writers;  in 
short,  something  of  most  who  have  written 
before  Pope  and  are  worth  reading,  and 
much  of  Pope  himself.  Mead  him — most 
of  you  don't — but  do — and  I  will  forgive 
you ;  Aouffh  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  that  you  would  bum  all  I  have 
ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched 
Claudians  of  the  day  (except  Scott  and 
Crabbe)  into  the  bargain.  I  wrong  Claudian, 
who  was  a  poet,  by  naming  him  with  such 
fellows ;  but  he  was  the  '  mdmus  Koman- 
orum,*  the  tail  of  the  comet,  and  these 
persons  are  the  tail  of  an  old  gown  cut  into 
a  waistcoat  for  Jackey ;  but  being  both  taUs, 
1  have  compared  one  with  the  other,  though 
very  unlike,  like  all  similes.  I  write  in  a 
passion  and  a  sirocco,  and  I  was  up  till  six 
this  morning  at  the  Carnival ;  but  i  protest, 
as  I  did  in  mv  former  letter." 


LETTBa  896.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  February  1. 1819. 
"  Afier  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of 
the  first  canto  of  *  Don  Juan,'  which  ends 
with  (I  forget  the  number)  — 

"  To  hire 

when  the  original  i«  duf  t, 

A  bock,  a  d— d  bad  picture,  and  worse  bust, 

insert  the  following  stanza — 

**  What  are  the  hopes  of  man,  &c. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  several  letters, 
some  with  additions,  and  some  upon  the 
subject  of  the  poem  itself,  which  my  cursed 
puntanical  committee  have  protested  against 
publishing.  But  we  will  circumvent  them 
on  that  point.  I  have  not  ^et  begun  to 
copy  out  the  second  canto,  which  is  finished, 
from  natural  laziness,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  milk  and  water  they  have 
thrown  upon  the  first.  I. say  all  this  to 
them  as  to  you  ;  that  is,  for  you  to  say  to 
them,  for  I  will  have  nothmg  underhand. 
If  they  had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I 
would  have  acquiesced ;  but  they  say  the 
contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  morality 
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—  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  fi^m 
any  body  who  was  not  4  rascal  that  used  it 
for  a  purpose.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
most  moral  of  poems  ;  but  if  people  won't 
discover  the  moral,  that  is  their  fault,  not 
mine.  I  have  already  written  to  beg  that 
in  any  case  you  will  print  ^v  for  private 
distribution.  I  will  send  you  the  list  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent  afterwards. 

"  Within  thb  last  fortnight  I  have  been 
rather  indisposed  with  a  rebellion  of  stomach, 
which  would  retain  nothing,  (liver,  I  sup- 
pose,) and  an  inabilitv,  or  fantasy,  not  to  be 
able  to  eat  of  any  thine  with  relish  but  a 
kind  of  Adriatic  fish  called  *  scampi,'  which 
happens  to  be  the  most  indigestible  of  ma- 
rine viands.  However,  within  these  last  two 
days,  I  am  better,  and  very  truly  yours.** 


LBTTBa  327.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  Venice.  April  6. 1819. 

^  The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  was 
sent,  on  Saturday  last,  by  post,  in  four 
packets,  two  of  four,  and  two  of  three  sheets 
each,  containing  in  all  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  stanzas,  octave  measure.  But  1 
will  permit  no  curtailments,  except  those 
mentioned  about  Castlereagh  and  «  «  ♦  *  .1 
You  sha'n't  make  canticles  of  my  cantos. 
The  poem  will  please,  if  it  is  lively ;  if  it  is 
stupid,  it  will  fail ;  but  I  will  have  none  of 
your  damned  cutting  and  slashing.  If  you 
please,  you  may  publish  anonyniouslv;  it 
will  perhaps  be  better ;  but  I  will  battle  my 
way  against  them  all,  like  a  porcupine. 

"  So  you  and  Mr.  Foscolo,  &c.  want  me 
to  undertake  what  you  call  a  *  great  work  V 
an  Epic  Poem,  I  suppose,  or  some  such 
pyramid.  Til  try  no  such  thine ;  I  hate 
tasks.  And  then  'seven  or  ei^t  years!' 
God  send  us  all  well  this  day  three  months, 
let  alone  years.  If  one's  years  can't  be 
better  employed  than  in  sweating  poesy,  a 
man  had  better  be  a  ditcher.  And  works, 
tool  —  is  Childe  Harold  nothing?  You 
have  so  many  '  divine '  poems,  is  it  nothing 
to  have  written  a  human  one  ?  without  any 
of  your  worn-out  machinery.  Why,  man, 
I  could  have  spun  the  thoughts  of  the  four 
cantos  of  that  poem  into  twenty,  had  I 
wanted  to  book-make,  and  its  passion  into 
as  many  modem  tragedies.  Since  you  want 
IcTtgth,  you  shall  have  enough  of  Juan,  for 
I'll  make  fifty  cantos. 

*•  And  Foscolo,  too !  Why  does  he  not 
do  something  more  than  the  Letters  of  Ortis, 


1  C"  The  two  Bobs  in  the  Introduction.**    See  tVorkt, 
p.  8880 
•  [*'  Ricciarda.*'    For  an  account  of  it,  tee  Quarterly 
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and  a  tragedy  ^  and  pamphlets  ?  He  has 
good  fifteen  years  more  at  his  command 
than  I  have :  what  has  he  done  all  that 
time? — proved  his  genius,  doubtless,  but 
not  fixed  its  fiune,  nor  done  his  utmost. 

**  Besides,  I  mean  to  write  my  best  work 
in  Italian,  and  it  will  take  me  nine  years 
more  thoroughly  to  master  the  language; 
and  then  if  my  fancy  exist,  and  I  exist  too, 
I  will  try  what  1  can  do  really.  As  to  the 
estimation  of  the  English  which  you  talk  of, 
let  them  calculate  what  it  is  worth,  before 
they  insult  me  with  their  insolent  conde- 
scension. 

"  I  have  not  written  for  their  pleasure. 
If  they  are  pleased,  it  is  that  the^  chose  to 
be  so  ;  I  have  never  flattered  their  opinions, 
nor  their  pride  ;  nor  will  L  Neither  will  I 
make  *  Ladies '  books'  '  al  dilettar  le  femine 
e  la  plebe.'  I  have  written  fi^m  the  fiilness 
of  my  mind,  fi'om  passion,  fix)m  impulse, 
fi*om  many  motives,  but  not  for  their  '  sweet 
voices.' 

"  I  know  the  precise  worth  of  popular 
applause,  for  few  scribblers  have  had  more 
of  It ;  and  if  I  chose  to  swerve  into  their 

riths,  I  could  retain  it,  or  resume  it.  But 
neither  love  ye,  nor  fear  ye  ;  and  though 
I  buy  with  ye  and  sell  witn  ye,  and  talk 
with  ye,  I  will  neither  eat  with  ye,  drink 
with  ye,  nor  pray  with  ye.  They  made  me, 
without  my  search,  a  species  of  popular  idol ; 
they,  without  reason  or  judgment,  beyond 
the  caprice  of  their  good  pleasure,  threw 
down  the  imaee  fi'om  its  pedestal ;  it  was 
not  broken  mSi  the  fall,  and  they  would,  it 
seems,  again  replace  it, — but  they  shall  not. 

"  You  ask  about  my  health :  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  I  was  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion,  attended  by  such  debility 
of  stomach  that  nothing  remained  upon  it ; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  reform  my  •  way  of  life,' 
which  was  conducting  me  from  the  '  yellow 
leap  to  the  ^und,  with  all  delfl>erate  speed. 
I  am  better  m  health  and  morals,  and  very 
much  yours,  &c, 

"  P.S.— I  have  read  Hodgson's  'Friends.' 
He  is  right  in  defending  Pope  against  the 
bastard  pelicans  of  the  poetical  winter  day, 
who  add  insult  to  their  parricide,  by  suck- 
ing the  blood  of  the  parent  of  English  real 
poetry,  —poetry  without  fiiult, — and  then 
spuming  the  bosom  which  fed  them." 

It  was  about  the  time  when  the  foregoing 
letter  was  written,  and  when,  as  we  perceive, 
like  the  first  return  of  reason  after  intoxica- 
tion, a  full  consciousness  of  some  of  the 


Review,  toI.  xxIt.  p.  90.  Foccolo  wa»  a  Greek  by  birth, 
a  naUTe  of  Zante.  He  died  at  Chiswick,  In  1837.  in  hit 
fiftieth  jrear.] 
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evils  of  his  late  libertine  course  of  life  had 
broken  upon  him,  that  an  attachment  differ- 
ing altogether,  both  in  duration  and  devotion, 
from  any  of  those  that,  since  the  dream  of 
his  boyhood,  had  inspired  him,  gained  an 
influence  over  his  mind  which  lasted  through 
his  few  remaining  years ;  and,  undeniably 
wrong  and  immoral  (even  allowing  for  the 
Italian  estimate  of  such  fi*ailties)  as  was  the 
nature  of  the  connection  to  which  this 
attachment  led,  we  can  hardly  perhaps,  — 
taking  into  account  the  tar  worse  wrong  fix>m 
which  it  rescued  and  preserved  him,  —  con- 
sider it  otherwise  than  as  an  event  fortunate 
both  for  his  reputation  and  happiness. 

The  fair  object  of  this  last,  and  ^with  one 
sicnal  exception)  only  real  love  of  nis  whole 
life,  was  a  young  Romagnese  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Ciount  Gamba,  of  Ravenna,  and 
married,  but  a  short  time  before  Lord  Byron 
first  met  her,  to  an  old  and  wealthy  widower, 
of  the  same  city,  Count  Guiccioli.  Her 
husband  had  in  early  life  been  the  friend  of 
Alfieri,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Theatre,  in  which  the  talents  of 
Alfieri  and  his  own  wealth  were  to  be  com- 
bined. Notwithstanding  his  age,  and  a  cha- 
racter, as  it  appears,  by  no  means  reputable, 
his  great  opulence  rendered  him  an  object  of 
ambition  among  the  mothers  of  Ravenna, 
who,  according  to  the  too  frequent  maternal 
practice,  were  seen  vying  with  each  other  in 
attracting  so  rich  a  purchaser  for  their  daugh- 
ters ;  and  the  young  Teresa  Gamba,  not  yet 
sixteen,  and  just  emancipated  fi-om  a  con- 
vent, was  the  selected  victim. 

The  first  time  Lord  Byron  had  ever  seen 
this  lady  was  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  when 
she  made  her  appearance,  three  days  afler 
her  marriage,  at  the  house  of  the  Countess 
Albrizzi,  in  all  the  gaiety  of  bridal  array,  and 
the  first  del^ht  of  exchanging  a  convent  for 
the  world.  At  this  time,  however,  no  ac- 
quaintance ensued  between  them  ; — it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  the  present  year  that, 
at  an  evening  party  of  Madame  Benzoni's, 
they  were  introduced  to  each  other.  The 
love  that  sprung  out  of  this  meeting  was 
instantaneous  and  mutual,  though  with  the 
usual  disproportion  of  sacrifice  between  the 

1  **  Neir  Aprlle  del  1819,  io  feci  la  conoscenza  di  Lord 
Byron ;  e  ml  fti  presenuto  a  Venezla  dalla  Contcssa 
Benzonl  nella  di  lei  lodeU.  Questa  pretentazione  che 
ebbe  taote  consequenze  per  tutti  i  due  fti  fatta  contro  la 
volontii  d'entrambi,  e  lolo  per  condiscendenza  rabbiamo 
perroeua.  Io  stanca  pICl  che  roai  quella  sera  par  le  ore 
tarde  che  si  cottuma  fare  in  Venezla  andai  con  molta 
ripugnanza  e  solo  per  ubbidire  aJ  Conte  Guiccioli  in 
quella  sodeU.  Lord  Byron  che  *cansara  di  fare  nuove 
conoscenze,  dicendo  scropre  die  areva  interamente  rinun. 
riato  aile  pauiooi  e  che  non  Tolera  esporsi  piit  alio  loro 


parties ;  such  an  event  being,  to  the  man, 
but  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  life,  while, 
with  woman,  it  generally  constitutes  the 
whole  drama.  The  youn^  Italian  found 
herself  suddenly  inspired  with  a  passion,  of 
which,  till  that  moment,  her  mind  could  not 
have  formed  the  least  idea ; — she  had  thought 
of  love  but  as  an  amusement,  and  now  be- 
came its  slave.  If  at  the  outset,  too,  less 
slow  to  be  won  than  an  Englishwoman,  no 
sooner  did  she  begin  to  understand  the  full 
despotism  of  the  passion  than  her  heart 
shrunk  from  it  as  something  terrible,  and 
she  would  have  escaped,  but  that  the  chain 
was  already  around  her. 

No  words,  however,  can  describe  so  sim- 
ply and  feelingly  as  her  own,  the  strong  im- 
pression whidi  their  first  meeting  left  upon 
her  mind :  — 

'*  I  became  acquainted  ^says  Madame 
Guiccioli)  with  Lord  Byron  in  the  April  of 
1819 :  —  he  was  introduced  to  me  at  Venice, 
by  the  Countess  Benzoni,  at  one  of  that 
lady's  parties.  This  introduction,  which  had 
so  much  influence  over  the  lives  of  us  both, 
took  place  contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  had 
been  permitted  by  us  only  from  courtesy. 
For  myself,  more  fetigued  than  usual  that 
evening  on  account  of  the  late  hours  they 
keep  at  Venice,  I  went  with  great  repug- 
nance to  this  party,  and  purely  in  obedience 
to  Count  Guiccioli.  Lord  Byron,  too,  who 
was  averse  to  forming  new  acquaintances,— 
alleging  that  he  had  entirely  renounced  all 
attachments,  and  was  unwilling  any  more  to 
expose  himself  to  their  consequences,  —  on 
being  requested  by  the  Countess  Benzoni  to 
allow  himself  to  be  presented  to  me,  refused, 
and,  at  last,  only  assented  from  a  desire  to 
oblige  her. 

"His  noble  and  exquisitely  beautifiil  coun- 
tenance, the  tone  of  his  voice,  his  manners, 
the  thousand  enchantments  that  surrounded 
him,  rendered  him  so  different  and  so  su- 
perior a  being  to  any  whom  I  had  hitherto 
seen,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  not 
have  lefl  the  most  profound  impression  upon 
me.  From  that  evening,  dunnp  the  whole 
of  my  subsequent  stay  at  Venice,  we  met 
every  day."  > 


consequenze,  quando  la  Contessa  Benzoni  Io  pregb  di 
Tolerti  (kr  presentare  a  me  egU  recuib,  e  solo  per  la  com- 
piftcenza  glielo  permise.  La  noblle  e  belUsslroa  sua 
flsonomia,  il  suono  dclla  sua  roce,  le  sue  maniere,  1  mille 
incanti  che  Io  drcondarano  Io  renderano  un  cssere  cosi 
diiTerente,  cost  superiore  %  tutti  quelli  che  io  avova  sino 
allora  reduti  che  non  potei  a  meno  di  non  prorame  la 
piit  profonda  impresslone.  Da  quella  sera  iu  poi  in  tutti 
i  giomi  che  ml  fermai  in  Veneziad  siamo  aempre  reduti.*' 

— jr5. 
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Lettb*  828.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«  Venice,  May  16. 1819. 

"  I  have  got  your  extract,  and  the  *  Vam- 
pire.* I  need  not  say  it  is  not  mine.  There 
is  a  rule  to  go  bv :  you  are  my  publisher  (till 
we  quarrel),  and  what  is  not  published  by 
you  is  not  written  by  me. 

**  Next  week  I  set  out  for  Romagna — at 
least,  in  all  probability.  You  had  better  go 
on  with  the  publications,  without  waiting  to 
hear  farther,  for  I  have  other  things  in  my 
head.  *  Mazeppa'  and  the  '  Ode'  separate  ? 
—  what  think  you  ?  Juan  anonymous,  without 
the  Dedication ;  for  I  won't  be  shabby,  and 
attack  Southey  under  cloud  of  night. 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

In  another  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Vampire,  I  find  the  following  interesting 
particulars :  — 

"  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  The  story  of  Shelley's  agitation  is  true.  * 
I  can't  tell  what  seized  him,  for  he  don't 
want  courage.  He  was  once  with  me  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  in  a  small  boat,  right  under  the 
rocks  between  Meillerie  and  St.  Gingo.  We 
were  five  in  the  boat  —  a  servant,  two  boat- 
men, and  ourselves.  The  sail  was  misma- 
naged, and  the  boat  was  filling  fast.  He  can't 
swim.  I  stripped  off  my  coat,  made  him 
strip  oflfliis,  and  take  hold  of  an  oar,  telling 
him  that  I  thought  (being  myself  an  expert 
swimmer)  I  could  save  him,  if  he  would  not 
struggle  when  I  took  hold  of  him  —  unless 
we  got  smashed  against  the  rocks,  which 
were  high  and  sharp,  with  an  awkward  surf 
on  them  at  that  minute.  We  were  then 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  the 
boat  in  peril.  He  answered  me  with  the 
greatest  coohiess,  *  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
being  saved,  and  that  I  would  have  enough 
to  do  to  save  myself,  and  begped  not  to 
trouble  me.'  Luckily,  the  boat  nghted,  and, 

1  This  story,  as  glTea  in  the  Preface  to  the  **  Vampire,** 
is  as  follows :  -~ 

"  It  appears  that  one  erenlng  Lord  B.,  Mr.  P.  B. 
Shelley,  two  ladies,  aad  the  genUeman  before  alluded  to, 
aOer  having  perused  a  German  work  called  Phantas- 
magoria, began  relating  ghost  stories,  when  his  Lordship 
having  recited  the  beginning  of  Christabel,  then  unpub- 
lished, the  whole  took  so  strong  a  hold  of  Mr.  Shelley's 
mind,  that  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  The  physician  and  Lord  Byron  followed,  and 
discovered  him  leaning  agahist  a  mantel-piece,  with  cold 
drops  of  perspiraUon  trickling  down  his  face.  After 
having  given  him  something  to  refresh  him,  upon  en- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  his  alarm,  they  found  that  his 
wild  imagination  having  pictured  to  him  the  bosom  of 
one  of  the  ladies  with  eyes  (which  was  reported  of  a  lady 


<^ 


bailing,  we  got  round  a  point  into  St.  Gingo, 
where  the  mhabitants  came  down  and  em- 
braced the  boatmen  on  their  escape,  the 
wind  having  been  high  enough  to  tear  up 
some  huge  trees  from  the  Alps  above  us,  as 
we  saw  next  day. 

"  And  yet  the  same  Shelley,  who  was  as 
cool  as  it  was  possible  to  be  m  such  circum- 
stances, (of  which  I  am  DO  judge  myself,  as 
the  chance  of  swimming  naturaUy  gives  self- 
possession  when  near  shore,)  certainly  had 
the  fit  of  phantasy  which  PoUdori  describes, 
thoimh  not  exactly  as  he  describes  it 

"  The  story  of  the  agreement  to  write  the 
ghost-books  is  true ;  but  the  ladies  are  not 
sisters.  Marj'  Godwin  (now  Mrs.  Shelley) 
wrote  Frankenstein,  which  you*^  have  re- 
viewed, thinking  it  Shelley's.  Methinks  it 
is  a  wonderfiil  book  for  a  girl  of  nineteen, — 
910^  nineteen,  indeed,  at  that  time.  I  enclose 
you  the  beginning  of  mine,  by  which  you  will 
see  how  hx  it  resembles  Mr.  Colbum's  pub- 
lication. If  you  choose  to  publish  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  you  may,  stating  whf, 
and  with  such  explanatory  proem  as  you 
please.  I  never  went  on  with  it,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  date.  I  began  it  in  an  old 
account-book  of  Miss  Milbanke's,  which  I 
kept  because  it  contains  the  word  *  House- 
hold,' written  by  her  twice  on  the  inside 
blank  page  of  the  covers,  being  the  only  two 
scraps  I  have  in  the  world  in  her  writing, 
except  her  name  to  the  Deed  of  Separation. 
Her  letters  I  sent  back  except  those  of  the 
quarrdling  correspondence,  and  those,  being 
documents,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
person,  with  copies  of  several  of  my  own  ; 
so  that  I  have  no  kind  of  memorial  what- 
ever of  her,  but  these  two  words,  —  and  her 
actions.  I  have  torn  the  leaves  containing 
the  part  of  the  Tale  out  of  the  book,  and 
enclose  them  with  this  sheet. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  First  you  seem 
hurt  by  my  letter,  and  then,  in  your  next, 
you  talk  of  its  *  power, '  and  so  forth.  *  This 
IS  a  d~d  bhnd  story.  Jack  ;  but  never  mind,  I 

in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived),  he  was  obliged  to   i 
leave  the  room  in  order  to  destroy  the  impreasion.** 

s  [In  Blackwood's  Magazine,  of  which  Blr.  Murray  I 
was  then  a  co-proprietor,  there  appeared  an  article  on 
Frankenstein  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  the  reviewer 
says,  "  The  author  seems  to  us  to  disclose  uncommon 
powers  of  poetic  imagination.  It  is  no  slight  merit  in 
our  eyes,  that  the  tale,  thouKh  wild  in  inddeut,  is  written 
in  plain  and  forcible  English,  without  exhibiting  that 
mixture  of  hyperbolical  Germanisms  with  which  tales  of 
wonder  are  usually  told,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  the 
language  should  be  as  extravagant  as  the  fiction.  Hie 
ideas  of  the  author  are  always  clearly  as  weU  as  forcibly 
expressed ;  and  his  descriptions  of  landscape  have  in 
them  the  choice  requisites  of  truth,  fireshness.  preddoo, 
and  beauty.*'~See  ScotCs  MtuxU.  Prote  H^oris,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  230.] 
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go  on.'  You  may  be  sure  I  said  nothing  on 
purpose  to  plague  you  ;  but  if  you  will  put 
me  '  in  a  n^nzy,  I  will  never  call  you  Jack 
again.'  I  remember  nothii^of  the  epistle 
at  present. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Polidori's  Diary  f 
Why,  I  defy  him  to  say  any  thins  about  me, 
but  he  is  welcome.  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach me  with  on  his  score,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  that  is  not  his  oum  opinion. 
But  why  publish  the  names  of  the  two  girls? 
and  in  such  a  manner  ? — what  a  blundering 
piece  of  exculpation  I  He  asked  Pictet,  &c. 
to  dinner,  and  of  course  was  left  to  entertain 
them.  I  went  into  society  solefy  to  present 
km  (as  I  told  him),  that  he  might  return  into 
good  company  if  he  chose  ;  it  was  the  best 
thing  for  his  youth  and  circumstances  :  fop 
myself,  I  had  done  with  society,  and,  having 
presented  him,  withdrew  to  my  own  *  way  of 
Hfe.'  It  is  true  that  I  returned  without 
entering  Lady  Dalrymple  Hamilton's,  because 
I  saw  it  Mi.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Hervey 
(she  writes  novels)  >  fainted  at  my  entrance 
into  Coppet,  and  then  came  back  again. 
On  her  fainting,  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie 


„  opportum^ 
that,  if  ever  I  do,  they  wffl  seize  it.  With 
regard  to  Mazeppa  and  the  Ode,  you  may 
join  or  separate  them,  as  you  please,  from 
the  two  Cantos. 

•*  Don't  suppose  I  want  to  put  you  out  of 
humour.  1  have  a  great  respect  for  your 
good  and  gentlemanly  qualities,  and  return 
your  personal  friendship  towards  me ;  and 
although  I  think  you  a  little  spoilt  by 
•  villanous  company,*  —  wits,  persons  of 
honour  about  town,  auAors,  and  fashion- 
ables, together  with  your  *  I  am  just  going  to 
call  at  Carlton  House,  are  you  walkmg  that 
way?'  —  I  say,  notwithstanding  'pictures, 
taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical  glasses,' 
you  deserve  and  possess  the  esteem  of  those 
whose  esteem  is  worth  having,  and  of  none 
more  (however  useless  it  may  be)  than  yours 
very  truly,  &c. 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  —  Make  my  respects  to  Mr. 
Gifford.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  *  Don 
Juan'  must  set  us  all  by  the  ears,  but  that  is 
my  concern,  and  my  banning.  There  will 
be  the  *  Edinburgh,'  and  all,  too,  against  it; 
so  that,  like  'Rob  Roy,' I  shall  have  my 
hands  full." 


»  C"  Workfleld  CwUe,"  "  C«stl«  of  Tynemouth/ 
-  The  CoTernor  of  BielleTlUe."."  Memoiri  of  an  AuUjor/ 
•*  ReconU  of  a  Noble  Famtly,"  &c.  &c.] 
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Lbtter  32a.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice.  May  25.  1819. 
•*  I  have  received  no  proofs  by  the  last 
post,  and  shall  probably  have  quitted  Ve- 
nice before  the  arrival  of  the  next.  There 
wanted  a  few  stanzas  to  the  termination  of 
Canto  first  in  the  last  proof ;  the  next  will, 
I  presiune,  contain  them,  and  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  Canto  second  ;  but  it  will  be 
idle  to  wait  for  further  answers  from  me,  as 
I  have  directed  that  my  letters  wait  for  my 
return  (perhaps  in  a  month,  and  probably 
so);  therefore  do  not  wait  for  further  advice 
from  me.  You  may  as  well  talk  to  the 
wind,  and  better —  for  ii  will  at  least  convey 
your  accents  a  little  fiuther  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  gone  ;  whereas  /  shall  neither 
echo  nor  acquiesce  in  your  '  exouisite  rea- 
sons.' You  may  omit  the  note  or  reference 
to  Hobhouse's  travels,  in  Canto  second,  and 
you  will  put  as  motto  to  the  whble — 

**  *  Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dlcere.'^-HoKACB. 

**  A  few  days  ago  I  sent  you  all  I  know  of 
Polidori's  Vampire.  He  may  do,  say,  or 
write  what  he  pleases,  but  I  wish  he  would 
not  attribute  to  me  his  own  compositions. 
If  he  has  any  thing  of  mine  in  his  possession, 
the  MS.  will  put  it  beyond  controversy ; 
but  I  scarcely  triink  that  any  one  who  knows 
me  would  believe  the  thing  in  the  Magazine 
to  be  mine,  even  if  they  saw  it  in  my  own 
hieroglyphics. 

**  I  write  to  you  in  the  agonies  of  a  sirocco^ 
which  annihilates  me  ;  and  I  have  been  fool 
enough  to  do  four  things  since  dinner,  which 
are  as  well  omitted  in  very  hot  weather : 
Istly,  ♦  *  *  ♦  ;  2dly,  to  plav  at  billiards  from 
10  to  12,  under  the  influence  of  lighted 
lamps,  that  doubled  the  heat ;  3dly,  to  go 
afterwards  into  a  red-hot  conversazione  of 
the  Countess  Benzoni's  ;  and,  4thly,  to  begin 
this  letter  at  three  in  the  morning:  but 
being  begun,  it  must  be  finished. 

"  Ever  very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  petition  for    tooth-brushes, 

powder,  magnesia.  Macassar  oil  Tor  Russia), 

tke  sashes,  and  Sir  Nl.  WraxalVs  Memoirs 

of  his  own  Times.    I  want,  besides,  a  bulldog, 

a  terrier,  and  two  Newfoundland  dogs  ;  and 

I  want  (is  it  Buck's  ?)  a  Life  of  Richard  3rf, 

advertised  by  Longman  long,  long,  long  ago  ; 

I  asked  you  for  it  at  least  three  years  since. 

See  Longman's  advertisements." 

About    the    middle    of  April,  Madame 

i  Guiccioli  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Venice 

I  with  her  husband.    Having  several  houses 

I  on  the  road  from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  it  was 
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his  habit  to  stop  at  these  mansions,  one 
after  the  other,  in  his  joiiraeys  between  the 
two  cities ;  and  from  all  these  places  the 
enamoured  young  Countess  now  wrote  to 
Lord  Byron,  expressing,  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  pathetic  terms,  her  despair 
at  leaving  him.  So  utterly,  indeed,  did  this 
feeling  overpower  hei*,  that  three  times,  in 
the  course  of  her  first  day's  journey,  she 
was  seized  with  fainting  fits.  In  one  of  her 
letters,  which  I  saw  when  at  Venice,  dated, 
if  I  recollect  right,  from  "  Ca  Zen,  Oavanelle 
di  Po,**  she  tells  him  that  the  solitude  of 
this  place,  which  she  had  before  found  irk- 
some, was,  now  that  one  sole  idea  occupied 
her  mind,  become  dear  and  welcome  to  ner, 
and  promises  that,  as  soon  as  she  arrives  at 
Ravenna,  '*  she  will,  according  to  his  wish, 
avoid  all  general  society,  and  devote  her- 
self to  r^uiing,  music,  domestic  occupa- 
tions, riding  on  horseback, — every  thing,  in 
short,  that  she  knew  he  would  most  Iwe." 
What  a  change  for  a  young  and  simple  girl, 
who,  but  a  &w  weeks  berore,  had  thought 
only  of  society  and  the  world,  but  who  now 
saw  no  other  happiness  but  in  the  hope  of 
making  herself  worthy,  by  seclusion  and 
self-instruction,  of  the  illustrious  object  of 
her  devotion ! 

On  leaving  this  place,  she  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  illness  on  the  road,  and 
arrived  half  dead  at  Ravenna ;  nor  was  it 
found  possible  to  revive  or  comfort  her  till 
an  assurance  was  received  from  Lord  Byron, 
expressed  with  all  the  fervour  of  real  passion, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  he 
would  pay  her  a  visit.  Symptoms  of  con- 
sumption, brought  on  by  her  state  of  mind, 
had  already  shown  themselves  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pain  which  this  separation 
had  caused  her,  she  was  also  suffering  much 
grief  from  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who,  at 
this  time,  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  four- 
teenth child.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
May  she  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  Byron 
that,  having  prepared  all  her  relatives  and 
fiiends  to  expect  him,  he  might  now,  she 
thought,  venture  to  make  his  appearance  at 
Ravenna.  Though,  on  the  lady's  account, 
hesitating  as  to  the  prudence  of  such  a  step, 
he,  in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  on  the  2d 
of  June,  set  out  from  La  Mira  (at  which 
place  he  had  again  taken  a  villa  for  the 
summer),  and  proceeded  towards  Romagna. 


1  A  clerk  of  the  Engllfh  Coniulatc,  whom  he  at  thlg 
time  employed  to  control  bii  accomits. 
«  The  Po. 
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From  Padua  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hoppner,  chiefly  occupied  with  matters 
of  household  concern  which  that  gentleman 
had  undertaken  to  manage  for  hun  at  Ver 
nice,  but,  on  the  immecuate  object  of  his 
journey,  expressing  himself  in  a  tone  so 
light  and  jesting,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for 
those  not  versed  in  his  character  to  con- 
ceive that  he  could  ever  bring  himself,  while 
under  the  influence  of  a  passion  so  sincere, 
to  assume.  But  such  is  ever  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  mocking  spirit,  from  which 
nothing,  —  not  even  love, — remains  sacred  ; 
and  which,  at  last,  for  want  of  other  food, 
turns  upon  himself.  The  same  horror,  too, 
of  hypocrisy  that  led  Lord  Byron  to  ex- 
aggerate his  own  errors,  led  him  also  to  dis- 
gmse,  under  a  seemingly  heartless  ridicule, 
all  those  natural  and  kindly  qualities  by 
which  they  were  redeemed. 

This  letter  from  Padua  concludes  thus :  — 

**  A  journey  in  an  Italian  June  is  a  con-  , 
scription  ;  and  if  I  was  not  the  most  con-  I 
stant  of  men,  I  should  now  be  swimmbg 
from  the  Lido,  instead  of  smoking  in  the 
dust  of  Padua.     Should  there  be  letters 
hoTh  England,  let  them  wait   my  return. 
And  do  Took  at  my  house  and  (not  lands, 
but)  waters,  and  scold  ;  —  and  deal  out  the  , 
monies  to  Edgecombe  >  with  an  air  of  reluc- 
tance and  a  shake  of  the  head  —  and  put 
queer  questions  to  him  —  and  turn  up  your  1 
nose  when  he  answers. 

"Make  my  respect  to  the  Consuless  — 
and  to  the  Chevalier  —  and  to  Scotin  — 
and  to  all  the  counts  and  coimtesses  of  our 
acquaintance. 

*•  And  believe  me  ever 

"  Your  disconsolate  and  affectionate,  &c.*' 

As  a  contrast  to  the  strange  levity  of 
this  letter,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  real 
earnestness  of  the  passion,  however  censur- 
able in  all  other  respects,  that  now  en- 
grossed him,  I  shall  here  transcribe  some 
stanzas  which  he  wrote  in  the  course  of! 
thb  journey  to  Romagna,  and  which,  though 
already  published,  are  not  comprised  in  the 
regular  collection  of  his  works. 

*'  River  *,  that  roUest  by  the  ancient  walls. 

Where  dwelU  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  the 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalla 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  roe/*  &c  &c. ' 

s  [For  the  remaining  stanzas  sec  Works,  p.  A7I.  edit. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 
1819. 

FERRARA. — VISIT  TO  THE  CERTOSA  CE- 
METERY. —  ANECDOTES.  —  BOLOGNA.  — 
ILLNESS  OF  MADAME  GUICCIOLI. — ARRIVAL 
AT  RAVENNA.  —  LETTERS  TO  HOPPNER 
AND  MURRAY.  —  RETURN  TO  BOLOGNA. — 
ALFIERI*S  BIIRRA.  —  LETTERS  TO  HURRAY 
CONCERNING  DON  JUAN. — SONNET  TO 
THE  PRINCE  REGENT.  —  LETTER  TO  THE 
EDITOR  OF  THE  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

On  arriving  at  Bologna  and  receiving  no 
further  intelligence  from  the  Contessa,  he 
began  to  be  of  opinion,  as  we  shall  per- 
ceive in  the  annexed  interesting  letters,  that 
he  should  act  most  prudently,  tor  all  parties, 
by  returning  to  Venice. 

LETrM  330.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER, 

**  Bologna,  June  6. 1819. 
"  I  am  at  length  joined  to  Bologna,  where 
I  am  settled  luce  a  sausage,  and  shall  be 
broiled  like  one,  if  this  weather  continues. 
Will  you  thank  Mengaldo  on  my  part  for 
the  Ferrara  acquaintance,  which  was  a  very 
agreeable  one.  I  staved  two  days  at  Fer- 
rara, and  was  much  pleased  with  the  Count 
Mosti,  and  the  little  the  shortness  of  the 
time  permitted  me  to  see  of  his  family.  I 
went  to  his  conversazione,  which  is  very 
far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  at 
Venice — the  women  almost  all  young  — 
several  pretty —  and  the  men  courteous  and 
cleanly.  The  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  is 
young,  lately  married,  and  with  child,  ap- 
peared very  pretty  by  candlelight  (I  did  not 
see  her  by  day),  pleasing  in  her  manners, 
and  very  lady-like,  or  thorough-bred,  as  we 
call  it  m  England,  —  a  kind  of  thing  which 
reminds  one  of  a  racer,  an  antelope,  or  an 
Italian  greyhound.  She  seems  very  fond  of 
her  husband,  who  is  amiable  and  accom- 
plished ;  he  has  been  in  England  two  or 
three  times,  and  is  young.  The  sister,  a 
Countess  somebody — I  forget  what — (they 
are  both  Maffei  by  birth,  and  Veronese  of 
course)  —  is  a  lady  of  more  display ;  she 
sings  and  plays  divinely  ;  but  I  thought  she 
was  a  d— d  long  time  about  it.    Her  like- 

*  [The  Honourable  Margaret  Mercer  Elphfnstone,  now 
Baroneif  Keith.  In  1817  iho  was  married  to  Count 
Flabaut,  and  on  the  demise  of  her  father,  in  1823,  she 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.] 
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ness  to  Madame  Flahaut  i  (Miss  Mercer  that 
was)  is  something  quite  extraordinary. 

"  I  had  but  a  bird's  eye  view  of  these 
people,  and  shall  not  probably  see  them 
agam ;  but  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Mengaldo  for  letting  me  see  them  at  all. 
Whenever  I  meet  with  any  thing  agreeable 
in  this  world,  it  surprises  me  so  much,  and 
pleases  me  so  much  (when  my  passions  are 
not  interested  one  way  or  the  other),  that 
J  go  on  wondering  for  a  week  to  come.  I 
feel,  too,  in  great  admiration  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Lite's  red  stockings. 

"  I  found,  too,  such  a  pretty  epitaph  in 
the  Certosa  cemetery,  or  rather  two  :  one 
was. 


the  other. 


'  Maatini  Lulgi 

Implora  pace ; ' 

'  Lucrezia  Picini 

Implora  etema  quiete.' 


That  was  all;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
these  two  and  three  words  comprise  and 
compress  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject, 
—  and  then,  in  Italian,  they  are  absolute 
music.  They  contain  doubt,  hope,  and  hu- 
mility ;  nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than 
the  *  implora '  and  the  modesty  of  the  re- 
quest;— they  have  had  enough  of  life  — 
they  want  nothing  but  rest — they  implore 
it,  and  '  etema  quiete.'  It  is  like  a  Greek 
inscription  in  some  good  old  heathen  *  City 
of  the  Dead.'  Pray,  if  I  am  shovelled  into 
the  Lido  churchyard  in  your  time,  let  me 
have  the  *  implora  pace,'  and  nothing  else, 
for  my  epitaph.^  1  never  met  with  any,  an- 
cient or  modem,  that  pleased  me  a  tenth 
part  so  much. 

"  In  about  a  day  or  two  after  you  receive 
this  letter,  I  will  thank  you  to  desire  Edge- 
combe to  prepare  for  my  retum.  I  shall 
go  back  to  Venice  before  I  village  on  the 
Brenta.  1  shall  stay  but  a  few  days  in  Bo- 
logna. I  am  just  going  out  to  see  sights, 
but  shall  not  present  my  introductory  letters 
for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  have  mn  over  again 
the  place  and  pictures  ;  nor  perhaps  at  all, 
if  1  find  that  I  nave  books  and  sights  enough 
to  do  without  the  inhabitants.  After  that  I 
shall  retum  to  Venice,  where  you  may  ex- 
pect me  about  the  eleventh,  or  perhaps 
sooner.  Pray  make  my  thanks  acceptable 
to  Mengaldo  :  my  respects  to  the  Consuless, 
and  to  Mr.  Scott.  I  hope  my  daughter  is 
well.  "  Ever  yours,  and  truly. 


*  Oh  !  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  ! 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  pralsc-encumber'd  stone; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone.** 

Hours  qf  Idleness,    See  Works,  p.  378.] 
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"  P.  S.— I  went  over  the  Ariosto  MS.  &c. 
&c.  again  at  Feirara,  with  the  castle,  and 
cell,  and  house,  &c  &c. 

**  One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me  if  I  knew 
'  Lord  Byron,'  an  acqiudntance  of  his,  now 
at  Naples.  I  told  him  *  No!*  which  was 
true  both  ways  ;  for  I  knew  not  the  impostor, 
and  in  the  other,  no  one  knows  himself.  He 
stared  when  told  that  I  was  '  the  real  Simon 
Pure.'  Another  asked  me  if  I  had  not  trans- 
lated *  Tasso.'  You  see  what  ,^niitf  b !  how 
accurate  !  how  boundlcu  !  I  don't  know  how 
others  feel,  but  I  am  always  the  lifter 
and  the  better  looked  on  when  I  have  got 
rid  of  mine ;  it  sits  on  me  like  armour  on 
the  Lord  Mayor's  champion ;  and  I  got  rid 
of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering,  that  I  had  not  trans- 
lated Tasso,  but  a  namesake  had ;  and  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  looked  so  little 
like  a  poet,  that  every  body  believed  me." 

LfiTTEE  3S1.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Bologna,  June  7.  1819. 

'*  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  I  wrote  to  him 
a  few  days  ago  from  Ferrara.  It  will  there- 
fore be  idle  in  him  or  you  to  wait  for  any 
further  answers  or  returns  of  proofs  from 
Venice,  as  I  have  directed  that  no  English 
letters  be  sent  after  me.  The  publication 
can  be  proceeded  in  without,  and  I  am  al- 
ready sick  of  your  remarks,  to  which  I  think 
not  the  least  attention  ought  to  be  paid. 

•*  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  that,  since  I  wrote 
to  him,  I  had  availed  myself  of  my  Ferrara 
letters,  and  found  the  society  much  younger 
and  better  there  than  at  Venice.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  little  the  shortness  of 
my  stay  permitted  me  to  see  of  the  Gk>n- 
faloniere  Count  Mosti,  and  his  &mily  and 
friends  in  general. 

**  I  have  been  picture-gazing  this  morning 
at  the  famous  Domenichino  and  Guido,  both 
of  which  are  superlative.  I  afterwards  went 
to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Bologna,  beyond 
the  walls,  and  found,  besides  the  superb 
burial-ground,  an  original  of  a  Custode,  who 
reminded  me  of  the  grave-disger  in  Hamlet. 
He  has  a  collection  of  capu^ns'  skulls,  la- 
belled on  the  forehead,  and  taking  down  one 
of  them,  said,  '  This  was  Brother  Desiderio 
Berro,  who  died  at  forty  —  one  of  my  best 

*  Though  Lord  Byron,  like  most  other  pcnons.  In 
writing  to  difllsrent  friends,  was  lometimeB  led  to  repeat 
the  tame  drcumi tanoee  and  thoughts,  there  is,  firom  the 
ever  ready  fertility  of  his  mind,  much  less  of  such  repe- 
tition in  his  correspondence  than  in  that,  perhaps,  of  any 
other  multifarious  letter  writer ;  and,  in  the  insUnce 
before  us,  where  the  same  facts  and  reflections  are,  for 
the  second  time,  introduced,  it  is  with  such  new  touches, 


friends.  I  begged  his  head  of  his  brethren 
after  his  decease,  and  they  gave  it  me.  I  put 
it  in  lime,  and  then  boiled  it.  Here  it  is, 
teeth  and  all,  in  excdlent  preservation.  He 
was  the  merriest,  cleverest  fellow  I  ever 
knew.  Wherever  he  went,  he  brought  joy ; 
and  whenever  any  one  was  melancholy,  the 

Sit  of  him  was  enough  to  make  him  cheer- 
again.  He  walked  so  actively,  you  might 
have  taken  him  for  a  dancer  —  he  joked  — 
he  laughed — oh !  he  was  such  a  Frate  as  I 
never  saw  before,  nor  ever  shall  again  !' 

**  He  told  me  that  he  had  himsdf  planted 
all  the  cypresses  in  the  cemetery ;  that  he 
had  the  greatest  attachment  to  them  and 
to  his  dead  people ;  that  since  1801  they 
had  buried  fifty-three  thousand  persons.  In 
showing  some  older  monuments,  there  was 
that  of  a  Roman  girl  of  twenty,  with  a  bust 
by  BeminL  She  was  a  princess  Bartorini, 
dead  two  centuries  ago :  he  said  that,  on 
opening  her  grave,  they  had  found  her  hair 
complete,  and  *  as  yellow  as  gold.'  Some  of 
the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased  me  more  than 
the  more  splendid  monuments  at  Bologna ; 
for  instance :  — 

**  *  MarUni  Luigl 
Implora  pace.' 

*• '  Lucreda  Pldni 

Implora  etema  quietc.* 

Can  any  thing  be  more  full  of  pathos? 
Those  few  words  say  all  that  can  be  said  or 
soufht :  the  dead  luul  had  enou^  of  life  ; 
all  tney  wanted  was  rest,  and  this  they  im- 
plore! There  is  all  the  helplessness,  and 
humble  hope,  and  deathlike  prayer,  that  can 
arise  from  the  grave  —  *  implora  pace.* »  I 
hope,  whoever  may  survive  me,  ana  shall  see 
me  put  in  the  foreigners'  burying-ground  at 
the  Lido,  within  the  fortress  by  the  Adriatic, 
will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put 
over  me.  I  trust  they  won't  think  of  'pick- 
ling, and  bringing  me  home  to  Clod  or  blun- 
derbuss Hall.'  >  I  am  sure  my  bones  would 
not  rest  in  an  English  grave,  or  my  clay  mix 
with  the  earth  of  that  coimtry.  I  bdieve 
the  thought  would  drive  me  mad  on  my 
deathbed,  could  I  suppose  that  any  of  my 
friends  would  be  base  enough  to  convey  my 
carcass  back  to  your  soil.  I  would  not  even 
feed  your  worms,  if  I  could  help  it. 

'*  So,  as  Shakspeare  says  of  Mowbray, 
the  bamshed  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  at 

both  of  thought  and  expression,  as  render  them,  eren  a 
second  time,  interesting ;  —  what  is  wanting  in  the  no* 
Telty  of  the  matter  being  made  up  by  the  new  aspect 
giren  to  it. 

*  C**  If  you  should  get  a  quietus,  you  may  command 
me  entirely.  Ill  get  you  a  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey 
hero ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  orer  to  Blunderbuss 
HaU.**  —  RHmU,  act  t.  sc.  S.] 
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Venice  (see  Richard  II.),  that  he,    after 
fighting 

**  *  Against  black  Pagani,  Turks,  and  Saracens, 
And  toiled  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there,  at  Venice,  gare 
Hit  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  to  long.' 

**  Before  I  left  Venice,  I  had  returned  to 
you  your  late,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse's  sheets 
of  Juan.  Don't  wait  for  further  answers 
from  me,  but  address  yours  to  Venice,  as 
usual.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  move- 
ments ;  I  may  return  there  in  a  few  days,  or 
not  for  some  time.  AU  this  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. I  left  Mr,  Hoppner  very  well, 
as  well  as  his  son  and  Mrs.  Hoppner.  My 
daughter  AU^ra  was  well  too,  and  is  growing 
pretty;  her  hair  is  growing  darker,  and  her 
eyes  are  blue.  Her  temper  and  her  ways, 
Mr.  Hoppner  says,  are  like  mine,  as  well  as 
her  features  :  she  will  make,  in  that  case,  a 
manageable  young  lady. 

"  1  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  Ada, 
the  little  Electra  of  nw  Mycenae.  But  there 
will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I 
should  not  live  to  see  it.*  What  a  long  letter 
I  have  scribbled !  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — Here,  as  in  Greece,  they  strew 
flowers  on  the  tombs.  I  saw  a  quantity  of 
rose-leaves,  and  entire  roses,  scattered  over 
the  graves  at  Ferrara.  It  has  the  most 
pleasmg  effect  you  can  imagine." 

While  he  was  thus  Imgenng  irresolute  at 
Bologna,  the  Countess  Guiccioli  had  been 
attacked  with  an  intermittent  fever,  the  vio- 
lence of  which,  combining  with  the  absence 
of  a  confidential  person  to  whom  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  intrusting  her  letters, 
prevented  her  ftom  commumcating  with 
him.  At  length,  anxious  to  spare  mm  the 
disappointment  of  finding  her  so  ill  on  his 
arrival,  she  had  begun  a  letter,  requesting 
that  he  would  remain  at  Bologna  till  the 
visit  to  which  she  looked  forward  should 

1  There  were,  in  the  former  edition,  both  here  and  in  a 
subitequent  letter,  some  passages  reflecting  upon  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  which,  in  my  anxiety  to  lay  open 
the  workings  of  Lord  Byron's  mind  upon  a  subject  in 
which  so  much  of  his  happiness  and  character  were  in- 
Tolred,  I  had  been  induced  to  retain,  though  aware  of  the 
erroneous  impression  under  which  they  were  written ;  — 
the  evident  morbidness  of  the  feeling  that  dictated  the 
attack,  and  the  high,  stainless  reputation  of  the  person 
assailed,  being  sufficient,  I  thought,  to  neutralise  any  ill 
effects  such  reflections  might  otherwise  have  produced. 
As  I  find  it,  however,  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  those  whose 
opinions  I  most  respect,  that,  even  with  these  antidotes, 
such  an  attack  upon  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  left  on 
record,  I  willhigly  expunge  all  trace  of  it  from  these 


brin^  her  there  also  ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  ! 
writing,  when  a  friend  came  in  to  announce  j 
the  arrival  of  an  English  lord  in  Ravenna.  | 
She  could  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that 
it  was  her  noble  friend  ;  and  he  had,  in  fact, 
notwithstanding  his  declaration  to  Mr.  Hopp- 
ner that  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to 
Venice  immediately,  wholly  altered  this  re- 
solution before  the  letter  announcing  it  was 
despatched,  —  the    following  words    being 
written  on  the  outside  cover :  —  "  1  am  just 
setting  off  for  Ravenna,  June  8.  1819. —  I 
changed  my  mind  this  morning,  and  decided 
to  go  on." 

The  reader,  however,  shall  have  Madame 
Gtuccioli's  own  account  of  these  events, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  my 
narration,  I  am  enabled  to  communicate. 

"  On  my  departure  from  Venice,  he  had 
promised  to  come  and  see  me  at  Ravenna, 
banters  tomb,  the  classical  pine  wood  s,  the 
relics  of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  in 
that  place,  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
me  to  invite  him  to  come,  and  for  him  to 
accept  my  invitation.  He  came,  in  fact,  in 
the  month  of  June,  arriving  ac  Ravenna 
on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Corpus 
Domini ;  while  I,  attacked  by  a  consump- 
tive complaint,  which  had  its  origin  from 
the  moment  of  my  quitting  Venice,  ap- 
peared on  the  point  of  death.  The  arrival 
of  a  distinguished  foreigner  at  Raveuna,  a 
town  so  remote  from  the  routes  ordinarily 
followed  by  travellers,  was  an  event  which 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  conversation. 
His  motives  for  such  a  visit  became  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  these  he  himself  af- 
terwards involuntarily  divulged;  for  having 
made  some  inquiries  with  a  view  to  paving  ! 
me  a  visit,  and  being  told  that  it  was  unlikely  > 
that  he  would  ever  see  me  again,  as  I  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  repliS,  if  such  were  > 
the  case,  he  hoped  that  he  should  die  also  ; 
which  circumstance,  bdng  repeated,  revealed 
the  object  of  his  journey.  Coimt  Ouiccioli, 
having  been  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron 
at  Venice,  went  to  visit  him  now,  and  in  the 

>  **  Tal  qual  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  raccoglie 
Per  la  pineU  in  sul  lito  di  Cbiassi, 
Quando  £olo  Sdrocco  Aior  disdoglie.*' 

Dantb:  Purg.  canto  xxviii. 

[— — ."  Even  as  firom  branch  to  branch. 
Along  the  piny  forests  on  the  shore 
Of  Chlassi,  rolls  the  gathering  melody. 
When  Bolus  hath  ftrom  his  cavern  loos'd 
The  dripping  south.*'  Cart  .] 

Dante  himself  (says  Mr.  Gary,  in  one  of  the  notes  on 
his  admirable  translation  of  this  poet)  **  perhaps  wan- 
dered in  this  wood  during  his  abode  with  Guide  Kovello 
da  Polenta." 
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hope  that  his  presence  might  amuse,  and  be 
of  some  use  to  me  in  the  state  in  which  I 
then  found  myself,  invited  him  to  call  upon 
me.  He  came  the  day  following.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  anxiety  he  showed, 
—  the  delicate  attentions  that  he  paid  me. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  perpetually  medical 
books  in  his  hands ;  and  not  trusting  my 
physicians,  he  obtained  permission  from 
Count  Guicdoli  to  send  tor  a  very  clever 
physician,  a  friend  of  his,  in  whom  he  placed 
great  confidence.  The  attentions  ot  Pro- 
fessor Aglietti  (for  so  this  celebrated  Italian 
wascaUcd),  together  with  tranquillity,  and 
the  inexpressible  happiness  which  I  ex- 
periencecl  in  Lord  ^yron*8  society,  had  so 
good  an  effect  on  my  health,  that  only  two 
months  afterwards  I  was  able  to  accompany 
my  husband  in  a  tour  he  was  obliged  to  make 
to  visit  his  various  estates."  > 


Letter  3S2. 


TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 


"  RarennA,  June  90. 1819. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  from  Padua,  and  from 
Bologna,  and  since  from  Ravenna.  I  find 
my  situation  very  apeeable,  but  want  my 
horses  very  much,  there  being  ^ood  riding 
in  the  environs.  I  can  fix  no  time  for  my 
return  to  Venice — it  may  be  soon  or  late — 
or  not  at  all — it  all  depends  on  the  Donna, 
whom  I  found  very  seriously  in  bed  with  a 
cough  and  spitting  of  blood,  &c.,all  of  which 
has  subsided.  I  found  all  the  people  here 
firmly  persuaded  that  she  would  never  re- 
cover ;  —  they  were  mistaken,  however. 

**  My  letters  were  useful  as  far  as  1  em- 
ployed them  ;  and  I  like  both  the  place  and 
people,  though  I  don't  trouble  the  latter 


1  "  Partendo  lo  da  Venei la  egU  promise  di  venir  a 
Tcdenni  a  Rarenna.  La  Tomba  di  Dante,  11  dasclco 
botco  dl  pint,  gli  arranzi  dl  antichiti  che  a  Ravenna  li 
trovano  darano  a  me  ragionl  plaiulbill  per  invitarlo  a 
Tenire,  ed  a  lui  per  accettare  llnrito.  Egli  Tenne  dJfatti 
nel  mese  Guigno,  e  giunse  a  Ravenna  ndl  glorno  della 
SoIenniU  del  Corpus  Domini,  mentre  io  attaccata  da 
una  malattia  de  coniunzionc  ch*  ebbe  prindpio  dalla  mla 
partensa  da  Venecia  ero  vlcina  a  morire.  L'arriro  In 
Ravenna  d'un  forestiero  dlstinto,  in  un  paese  coil  lontano 
dalle  ttrade  che  ordinariamente  tengouo  i  viaggiatori  era 
un  awenimento  del  quale  molto  iiparlava,indagandocene 
i  motivi,  che  involontarlamcnte  poi  egU  fed  conoscere. 
Perchft  avendo  egli  domandato  dl  me  per  ventre  a  vedermt 
ed  efltendogU  rtspotto  *  che  non  potrebbe  vedermi  plix 
perchd  ero  vidna  a  morire*— egli  rlipote  che  in  quel 
cato  voleva  morire  egli  pure ;  la  qual  cota  etiendoei  poi 
ripeUta  li  conobbe  cosl  I'oggetto  del  luo  viaggio. 

*'  n  Conte  Guicdoli  viglto  Lord  Byron,  euendolo 
conosciuto  in  Venecia,  e  nella  cperanca  che  la  di  lui 
Gompagnia  potecse  dittrarmi  ed  etserml  di  qualche 
glovaroento  nello  itato  in  cui  mi  trovavo  egli  lo  invit6  di 
venire  a  visiurroi.  II  giomo  apprecso  egli  venne.  Non  ti 
potrebliero  dcscrivere  le  cure,  i  pensieri  ddicad,  quanto 
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more  than  I  can  help.  She  manages  very 
well — but  if  I  come  away  with  a  stiletto  in 
my  gizzard  some  fine  afternoon,  I  shall  not 
be  astonished.    I  can*t  make  kirn  out  at  all 

—  he  visits  me  fi^quently,  and  takes  me  out 
(like  Whittington,  the  Lord  Mayor)  in  a 
coach  and  jir  horses.  The  fact  appears  to 
be,  that  he  is  completely  governed  by  her  — 
for  that  matter,  so  am  L^  The  people  here 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  us,  as  he  had 
the  character  of  jealousy  with  all  his  wives 

—  this  is  the  third.  He  is  the  richest  of  the 
Ravennese,  by  their  own  account,  but  is  not 
popular  among  them.  Now  do,  pray,  send 
off  Augustine,  and  carriage  and  catde,  to 
Bologim,  without  fail  or  delay,  or  I  shall  lose 
my  remaining  shred  of  senses.  Don't  forget 
this.  My  coming,  going,  and  every  thing, 
depend  upon  her  entirely,  just  as  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner  (to  whom  I  remit  my  reverences)  said 
in  the  true  spirit  of  female  prophecy. 

**  You  are  but  a  shabby  fellow  not  to  have 
written  before. 

•*  And  I  am  truly  yours,  file." 

Lbttee  333.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  June  29. 1819. 

"  The  letters  have  been  forwarded  from 
Venice,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  not  have 
waited  for  further  alterations  —  I  will  make 
none. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  return  you  the  proofs 

—  publish  without  them.  I  am  glad  you 
think  the  poes^r  good  ;  and  as  to  '  thinking 
of  the  effect,'  think  you  of  the  sale,  and  leave 
me  to  pluck  the  porcupines  who  may  point 
their  quills  at  you. 

**  I  have  been  here  (at  Ravenna)  these 


egli  fece  per  me.  Per  molto  tempo  egli  non  ebbe  per  le 
mani  che  dd  Lfbri  di  Mediclna ;  e  poco  confidacdod  nel 
miei  medld  oCtenne  dal  Conte  Guicci<^  U  permeso  di  fkr 
venire  un  valente  medico  di  lui  amico  nel  quale  egli  aveva 
molta  confldenxa.  Le  cure  del  Professore  Aglietti  (coei 
gi  chiama  queito  distinto  Itallano)  la  tranquiUici  ansi  la 
felicity  inesprimibile  che  mi  caglonava  la  prescnsadi 
Lord  Byron  migUoraronocosl  rapidamente  la  mia  salute 
che  entro  lo  spazio  di  due  mc<i  potei  teguire  mio  marito 
in  on  giro  che  egli  doveva  fiyre  per  le  lue  terre.  "  —  MS. 

>  That  thli  task  of  **  governing  "  him  was  one  of  more 
ease  than,  ft-om  the  ordinary  view  of  his  character,  might 
be  concluded,  I  have  more  than  once,  in  these  pages,  ex- 
pressed my  opinion,  and  shall  here  quote,  in  corroboration 
of  it,  the  remark  of  his  own  servant  (founded  on  an  ob- 
servation of  more  than  twenty  years),  in  speaking  of  his 
master's  matrimonial  fkte :  —  "  It  is  very  odd,  bat  I  never 
yet  knew  a  lady  that  could  not  manage  my  Lord,  cxcfpt 
my  Lady." 

"  More  knowledge,**  says  Johnson,  '*  may  be  gained  of 
a  man's  real  character  by  a  short  conversation  with  one 
of  his  servants  than  fh)m  the  most  formal  and  studied 
narrative." 
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four  weeks,  having  left  Venice  a  month  ago ; 
—  I  came  to  see  mv  '  Amica,'  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  who  has  been,  and  sdli  continues, 
very  unwell.  *  *  She  is  only  in  her 
seventeenth,  but  not  of  a  strong  constitution. 
She  has  a  perpetual  cough  and  an  intermit- 
tent fever,  but  bears  up  most  gallatUlv  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Her  husband  (this 
is  his  third  wife)  is  the  richest  noble  of  Ra^ 
venna,  and  almost  of  Romagna ;  he  is  also 
not  the  youngest,  being  upwards  of  three- 
score, but  in  good  preservation.  All  this 
will  appear  strange  to  you,  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  mendian  morality,  nor  our  way 
of  life  in  such  respects,  and  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent expound  the  difference ; — but  you  would 
find  it  much  the  same  in  these  parts.  At 
Faenza  there  is  Lord  *  *  *  *  witn  an  opera 
girl ;  and  at  the  inn  in  the  same  town  is  a 
Neapolitan  Prince,  who  serves  the  wife  of 
the  Gonfuloniere  of  that  city.  I  am  on 
duty  here  —  so  you  see  *  Cos!  fan  tut/i  e 

**  I  have  my  horses  here,  saddle  as  well 
as  carriage,  and  ride  or  drive  every  day  in 
the  forest,  the  Pmeta,  the  scene  of  Boc- 
caccio's novel,  and  Dryden*s  fable  of  Ho- 
noria,  &c.  &c.  * ;  and  I  see  my  Dama  every 
day ;  but  I  feel  seriously  uneasy  about  her 
health,  which  seems  very  precarious.  In 
losing  her,  I  should  lose  a  being  who  has 
run  great  risks  on  my  account,  and  whom 
I  have  every  reason  to  love  —  but  I  must 
not  think  this  possible.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  do  if  she  died,  but  I  ought  to 
blow  my  brains  out  —  and  I  hope  mat  1 
should.  Her  husband  is  a  very  polite  per- 
sonage, but  I  wish  he  would  not  q^ury  me 
out  in  his  coach  and  six,  like  Whittington 
and  his  cat. 

"  You  ask  me  if  I  mean  to  continue 
D.  J.,  &c.  How  should  1  know?  What 
encouragement  do  you  give  me,  all  of  you, 
with  your  nonsensical  prudery?  publish  the 
two  Cantos,  and  then  you  will  see.  I  de- 
sired Mr.  Kinnaird  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
little  matter  of  business ;  either  he  has  not 
spoken,  or  you  have  not  answered.  You 
are  a  pretty  paur,  but  1  will  be  even  with 
you  both.    I  perceive  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 


>  [•*  Sweet  hour  of  twUight  I — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Bayenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er, 
To  where  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccado's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 
How  have  1  lored  the  twilight  hour  and  thee ! " 

D(mJmtm,c.V&.  st.  105.] 
*  The  Vice-Contul  of  Mr.  Hoppner. 
>  An  Knglisb  widow  ladjr,  of  considerable  property  in 


has  been  challenged  by  Mtgor  Cartwright  — 
Is  the  M^or  so  *  cunning  of  fence  ?'  —  why 
did  not  they  fight  ?  —  they  ought. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

LsTTBR  334.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Ravenna,  July  2. 1819. 

**  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  Madame*8. 
I  will  answer  it  directly.  Will  you  recollect 
whether  I  did  not  consign  to  you  one  or  two 
receipts  of  Madame  Mocenigo's  for  house- 
rent —  (1  am  not  sure  of  this,  but  think  I 
did  —  it  not,  they  will  be  in  my  drawers)  — 
and  will  you  desire  Mr.Dorville^  to  have 
the  goodness  to  see  if  Edgecombe  has  re^ 
ceipts  to  all  payments  hitherto  made  by  him 
on  my  account,  and  that  there  are  no  debt* 
at  Venice  ?  On  your  answer,  I  shall  send 
order  of  further  remittance  to  carry  on  my 
household  expenses,  as  my  present  return  to 
Venice  is  very  problematical;  and  it  .may 
happen  —  but  I  can  say  nothing  positive — 
every  thuig  with  me  being  indecisive  and 
undecided,  except  the  disgust  which  Venice 
excites  when  fairly  compared  with  any  other 
city  in  this  part  of  Italy.  When  I  say  Ve- 
nice,  1  mean  the  Venetians  —  the  city  itself 
is  superb  as  its  history  —  but  the  people 
are  what  1  never  thought  them  till  they 
taught  me  to  think  so. 

"  The  best  way  will  be  to  leave  Allegra 
with  Antonio*s  spouse  till  I  can  decide  some- 
thing about  her  and  myself —  but  I  thought 
that  you  would  have  had  an  answer  from 

Mrs.  V r.5    You  have  had  bore  enough 

with  me  and  mine  ah'eady. 

"  I  greatly  fear  that  the  Guiccioli  is  going 
into  a  consumption,  to  which  her  constitu- 
tion tends.  Thus  it  is  with  every  thing  and 
every  body  for  whom  I  feel  any  thine  uke  a 
real  attachment ;  — '  War,  deatn,  or  discord, 
doth  lay  siege  to  them.'  I  never  even  could 
keep  alive  a  dog  that  I  liked  or  that  liked 
me.  Her  symptoms  are  obstinate  cough  of 
the  lungs,  and  occasional  fever,  &c.  &c.,  and 
there  are  latent  causes  of  an  eruption  in  the 
skin,  which  she  foolishly  repelled  into  the 
system  two  years  ago  :  but  I  have  made  them 
send  her  case  to  Aglietti ;  and  have  begged 


the  north  of  England,  who,  having  seen  the  little  Allegra 
at  Mr.  Hoppner's,  took  an  interest  in  the  poor  child's  fkte, 
and  having  no  Cunily  of  her  own,  oflTered  to  adopt  and 
proride  for  this  little  girl,  if  Lord  Byron  would  consent 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  her.  At  first  he  seemed  not  dis- 
inclined to  enter  into  her  views  —  so  fiur,  at  least,  as 
giving  permission  that  she  should  take  the  child  with  her 
to  England  and  educate  it ;  but  the  entire  surrender  of 
his  paternal  authority  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to. 
The  proposed  arrangement  accordingly  was  never  carried 
intoeflbct. 
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him  to  come — if  only  for  a  day  or  two — to 
consult  upon  her  state. 

'*  If  it  would  not  bore  Mr.  DorviUe,  I  wish 

he  would  keep  an  eye  on  E and  on 

my  other  ragamuffins.  I  might  have  more 
to  say,  but  I  am  absorbed  about  La  Gui.  and 
her  illness.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  effect  it 
has  upon  me. 

"  The  horses  came,  &c.  &c.  and  I  have 
been  galloping  through  the  pine  forest  daily. 
**  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  My  benediction  on  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner,  a  pleasant  journey  among  the  Bernese 
tyrants,  and  safe  return.  You  ought  to 
bring  back  a  Pkitonic  Bernese  for  my  re- 
formation. If  any  thing  happens  to  my 
present  Amica,  I  have  done  with  the  passion 
for  ever — it  is  my  Uut  love.  As  to  liber- 
tinism, I  have  sickened  myself  of  that,  as 
was  natural  in  the  way  I  went  on,  and  I 
have  vat  least  derived  that  advantage  from 
vice^  to  love  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word. 
Thii  will  be  my  last  adventure — I  can  hope 
no  more  to  inspire  attachment,  and  I  trust 
never  again  to  feel  it." 

The  impression  which,  I  think,  cannot  but 
be  entertamed,  from  some  passages  of  these 
letters,  of  the  real  fervour  and  sincerity  of 
his  attachment  to  Madame  Ouiccioli  <,  would 
be  still  further  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of 
his  letters  to  that  lady  herself,  both  from 
Venice  and  during  his  present  stay  at  Ra- 
venna—  all  bearing,  throughout,  the  true 
.marks  both  of  affection  and  passion.  Such 
effusions,  however,  are  but  little  suited  to 
the  general  eye.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all 
strong  feeling,  from  dwelling  constantly  on 
the  same  idea,  to  be  monotonous  ;  and  those 
ofren-repeated  vows  and  verbal  endearments, 
which  make  the  charm  of  true  love-letters  to 
the  parties  concerned  in  them,  must  for  ever 
render  even  the  best  of  them  cloying  to 
others.  Those  of  Lord  Byron  to  Madame 
Guiccioli,  which  are  for  the  most  part  in 
Italian,  and  written  with  a  degree  of  ease 
and  correctness  attained  rarely  by  foreigners, 
refer  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  thrown  m  the 
way  of  their  meetings, — not  so  much  by 
the  husband  himself,  who  appears  to  have 


1  ««  During  vaj  Ulnett,"  tap  Madame  Guicdoli,  in  her 
recollectioni  of  thl»  period,  "  he  was  for  erer  near  me. 
paying  me  the  most  amiable  attenti<ms,and  when  I  became 
conralescent  he  wat  constantly  at  my  side.  In  society, 
at  the  theatre,  riding,  walking,  he  nerer  was  absent  flrom 
me.  Behig  deprired  at  that  time  of  his  books,  his  horses, 
and  aU  that  occupied  him  at  Venice,  I  begged  him  to 
gratify  me  by  writing  something  on  the  suhiect  of  Dante, 
and,  with  hts  usual  Cicility  and  rapidity,  he  composed  his 
'Prophecy.*'*  — "Durante  la  mia  malattia  L.  B.  era 
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liked  and  courted  Lord  Byron's  society,  as 
by  the  watchfulness  of  other  relatives,  and 
the  apprehension  felt  by  themselves  lest  their 
intimacy  should  give  uneasiness  to  €be  &ther 
of  the  lady.  Count  Gamba,  a  gentleman  to 
whose  good  nature  and  amiableness  of  cha- 
racter all  who  know  him  bear  testimony. 

In  the  near  approaching  departure  of  the 
young  Countess  for  Bologna,  Lord  Byron 
foresaw  a  risk  of  their  being  aeain  sq)arated ; 
and  imder  the  impatience  of  this  pro^)ect, 
though  through  the  whole  of  his  preceding 
letters  the  fear  of  committing  her  by  any 
imprudence  seems  to  have  been  his  ruling 
thought,  he  now,  with  that  wilfulness  of  the 
moment  which  has  so  oflen  sealed  the  des- 
tiny of  years,  proposed  that  she  should,  at 
once,  abandon  her  husband  and  fly  with 
him ;  —  "  c*e  uno  solo  rimedio  efficace,'^  he 
says,  —  **  cioe  d  'andar  via  insieme."  To  an 
Italian  wife,  almost  every  thing  but  this  is 
permissible.  The  same  system  which  so 
mdulgently  allows  her  a  friend,  as  one  of  the 
regular  appendages  of  her  matrimonial  es- 
tablishment, takes  care  also  to  euard  against 
all  unseemly  consequences  of  this  privil^e  ; 
and  in  return  for  such  convenient  facilities  , 
of  wrong  exacts  rigidly  an  observance  of  aU 
the  appearances  of  right.  Accordingly,  the  ' 
open  step  of  deserting  the  husband  for  the 
lover  instead  of  being  considered,  as  in  Eng-  ! 
land,  but  a  sign  and  sequel  of  transgression,  I 
takes  rank,  in  Italian  morali^,  as  tne  main 
transgression  itself;  and  bemg  an  oflence, 
too,  rendered  wholly  unnecessaiy  by  the  la- 
titude otherwise  ei^oyed,  becomes,  from  its 
rare  occurrence,  no  less  monstrous  than 
odious. . 

The  proposition,  therefore,  of  her  noble 
friend  seemed  to  the  voung  Contessa  little 
less  than  sacrilege,  and  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  between  Uie  horrors  of  such  a  st^, 
and  her  eager  readiness  to  give  up  all  and 
every  thing  for  him  she  adored,  was  depicted 
most  strongly  in  her  answer  to  the  proposal. 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  too,  the  romantic  girl 
even  proposed,  as  a  means  of  escaping  the 
ipiommy  of  an  elopement,  that  she  should, 
like  another  Juliet,  "pass  for  dead,'* — as- 
suring him  that  there  were  many  easy  ways 
of  effecting  such  a  deception. 


seropre  presso  di  me,  prestandomi  le  piCi  sensiblll  cure,  e 
quando  passai  alio  state  di  convalesoenxa  egli  era  sempre 
al  mio  fianco  ;— e  in  socleti,  e  al  teatro,  e  caTalcando,  e 
passeggiando  egU  non  si  allontanara  mal  da  me.  In  qori* 
epoca  essendo  egU  priro  de*  suoi  Ubri,  e  de*  tuoi  caralli,  e 
di  tuttodb  Che  lo  occupava  in  Venetia  lo  lo  pregai  dl 
Tolersi  occupare  per  me  scritrendo  qoalche  coaa  sal 
Dante;  ed  e^  coUa  usata  sua  fadliti  e  rapldltii  acrisae  la 
sua  Profetia.*' 
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LrrTEB336.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  RAvenxu,  August  1. 1819. 
'  [AddreM  your  Aiuwcr  to  Venice,  however.] 
"Don't  be  alarmed.  You  will  see  me 
defend  m^rself  gaily  —  that  is,  if  I  happen  to 
be  in  spirits ;  and  by  tpiriis,  I  don't  mean 
your  meaning  of  the  wont  but  the  spirit 
of  a  buUdoT  when  pinched,  or  a  bull  when 
pinned  ;  it  is  then  that  they  make  best  sport ; 
and  as  my  sensations  under  an  attack  are 
probably  a  happy  compound  of  the  united 
energies  of  these  amiaole  animals,  you  may 
perhaps  see  what  Marrall  calls  *  rare  sport,* 
and  some  good  tossing  and  goring,  in  the 
course  of  die  controversy.  But  1  must  be 
in  the  right  cue  first,  and  I  doubt  I  am  almost 
too  far  off  to  be  in  a  sufficient  fury  for  the 
purpose.  And  then  I  have  effeminated  and 
enervated  myself  with  love  and  the  summer 
)  in  these  last  two  months. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  other  day, 
and  foretold  that  Juan  would  dther  fall  en- 
tirely or  succeed  completely  ;  there  will  be 
no  medium.  Appearances  are  not  favour- 
able ;  but  as  you  write  the  day  after  publi- 
cation, it  can  hardly  be  decided  what  opinion 
will  predominate.  You  seem  in  a  fright, 
and  doubtless  with  cause.  Come  what  may, 
I  never  will  flatter  the  million's  canting  m 
any  shape.  Circumstances  may  or  may  not 
have  placed  me  at  times  in  a  situation  to 
lead  the  public  opinion,  but  the  public  opi- 
nion never  led,  nor  ever  shall  lead,  me.  I 
will  not  sit  *  on  a  degraded  throne  ;*  so  pray 
put  Messrs.  *  *  [Southey],  or  *  *  [Sotheby], 
or  Tom  Moore,  or  *  *  *  [Horace  Twiss]  upnon 
it,  they  will  all  of  them  be  transported  with 
their  coronation. 

•*  P.  S.  —  The  Countess  Ouiccioli  is  much 
better  than  she  was.  I  sent  vou,  before 
leaving  Venice,  the  real  original  sketch  which 
gave  rise  to  the  *  Vampire,*  &c.  Did  you 
get  it?" 

This  letter  was,  of  course  (like  most  of 
those  he  addressed  to  England  at  this  time), 
intended  to  be  shown ;  and  having  been, 
amon^  others,  permitted  to  see  it,  I  took 
occasion,  in  my  very  next  communication  to 
Lord  Byron,  to  twit  him  a  little  with  the 
passage  in  it  relating  to  myself,  —  the  only 
one,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  ever  fell  from 
my  noble  friend's  pen  during  our  intimacy, 
in  which  he  has  spoken  of  me  otherwise  than 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  the  most  undeserved 
praise.  Transcribing  his  own  words,  as  well 
as  I  could  recollect  them,  at  the  top  of  my 
letter,  I  added,  underneath,  "la  this  the 
way  you  speak  of  3rour  friends  ?  **  Not  long 
after,  too,  when  visiting  him  at  Venice,  I 


remember  making  the  same  harmless  little 
sneer  a  subject  of  raillery  with  him ;  but  he 
declared  boldly  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  having  ever  written  such  words,  and  that, 
if  they  existed,  "he  must  have  been  half 
asleep  when  he  wrote  them. 

I  nave  mentioned  the  circumstance  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  with  a 
sensibility  vulnerable  at  so  many  points  as 
his  was,  and  acted  upon  by  an  imagination 
so  long  practised  in  self-tormenting,  it  is 
only  wonderful  that,  thinking  constantly,  as 
his  letters  prove  him  to  have  been,  of  dis- 
tant friends,  and  receiving  from  few  or  none 
equal  proofs  of  thoughtfmness  in  return,  he 
shoula  not  more  frequently  have  broken  out 
into  such  sallies  against  the  absent  and  "un- 
replyine."  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that, 
from  the  moment  I  began  to  unravel  his 
character,  the  most  slighting  and  even  acri- 
monious expressions  that  I  could  have  heard 
he  had,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  uttered  against  me, 
would  have  no  more  altered  my  opinion  of 
his  disposition,  nor  disturbed  my  affection 
for  him,  than  the  momentary  clouding  over 
of  a  bright  sky  could  leave  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  gloom,  after  its  shadow  had 
passed  away. 

LBTTER336.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  Rarenna,  August  9. 1819. 

"Talking  of  blunders  reminds  me  of  Ire- 
land —  Irdand  of  Moore.  What  is  this  I 
see  in  Galignani  about  *  Bermuda —  agent — 
deputy  —  appeal  —  attachment,*  &c.  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  any  thing  in  which  his 
friends  can  be  of  use  to  him  Y  Pray  inform 
me. 

"Of  Don  Juan  I  hear  nothing  further 
from  t/ou!  but  the  papers  don't  seem  so 
fierce  as  the  letter  you  sent  me  seemed  to 
anticipate,  by  their  extracts  at  least  in  Galig- 
nani's  Messenger.  I  never  saw  such  a  set 
of  fellows  as  you  are  I  And  then  the  pains 
taken  to  excuJpate  the  modest  publisher — 
he  remonstrated,  forsooth  I  I  will  write  a 
preface  that  thall  exculpate  yoti  and  *  *  * 
[Hobhouse],  &c.  completely,  on  that  point ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  cut  you  up,  and 
you  in  particular,  like  gourds.  You  have  no 
more  soul  than  the  Count  de  Caylus,  (who 
assured  his  fiiends,  on  his  death-bed,  that 
he  had  none,  and  that  he  must  know  better 
than  they  whether  he  had  one  or  no,)  and 
no  more  blood  than  a  water-melon  I  And  I 
see  there  hath  been  asterisks,  and  what 
Perry  used  to  call '  domned  cutting  and  slash- 
ing'—  but,  never  mind. 

"  I  write  in  haste.  To-morrow  I  set  off 
for  Bologna.  I  write  to  you  with  thunder, 
lightning,  &c.,  and  all  the  winds  of  heaven 
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whistling  through  my  hair,  and  the  racket 
of  pr^aration  to  boot.  '  My  mistress  dear,* 
wlio  nath  '  fed  my  heart  upon  smiles  and 
wine' '  for  the  last  two  months,  set  off  for 
Bologna  with  her  husband  this  morning, 
and  it  seems  that  1  follow  him  at  three  to- 
morrow morning.  I  cannot  tell  how  our 
romance  will  end,  but  it  hath  gone  on 
hitherto  most  erotically.  Such  perils  and 
escapes !  Juan's  are  as  child's  play  in  com- 
parison. The  fools  think  that  all  my  poeshic 
IS  always  allusive  to  my  oum  adventures : 
I  have  had  at  one  time  or  another  better 
and  more  extraordinary  and  perilous  and 
pleasant  than  these,  every  day  of  the 
week,  if  I  might  tell  them  ;  but  that  must 
never  be. 
**  I  hope  Mrs.  M.  has  accouched. 

"Yours  ever." 

Letter  337.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Bologna,  Atigiut  12.  I8I9. 

'*  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  may  be  able  to 
reply  to  your  letter,  for  I  am  not  very  well 
to-day.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Alfieri's  Mirra,  the  two  last 
acts  of  which  threw  me  into  convulsions. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  word  a  lady's 
hysterics,  but  the  agony  of  reluctant  tears, 
and  the  choking  shudder,  which  I  do  not 
often  undergo  for  fiction.  This  is  but 
the  second  time  for  any  thing  under  reality ; 
the  first  was  on  seemg  Kean's  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  The  worst  was,  that  the  *  Dama,* 
in  whose  box  1  was,  went  off  in  the  same 
way,  I  really  believe  more  fi'om  fright  than 
any  other  sympathy  —  at  least  with  the 
players :  but  she  has  been  ill,  and  I  have 
been  ill,  and  we  are  all  languid  and  pathetic 
this  morning,  with  great  expenditure  of  sal 


1  [**  When  to  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 

O  bear  my  heart  to  my  roistreu  dear ; 
Tell  her  It  lived  upon  fmilet  and  wine 
Of  the  brightest  hue,  whUe  it  Unger*d  here.'* 

Irish  Mchdici,} 

*  The  "  Dama,**  to  whose  company  he  witnessed  this 
representation,  thus  describes  its  effect  upon  him :  — 
**  The  play  was  that  of  Mirra ;  the  actors,  and  particularly 
the  actress*  who  performed  the  part  of  Mirra,  seconded 
with  much  success  the  totentions  of  our  great  dramatist. 
Lord  Byron  took  a  strong  toterest  in  the  representation, 
aud  it  was  evident  that  he  was  deeply  alRcted.  At  length 
there  came  a  potot  of  the  performance  at  which  he  could 


*  [**  Went  to  see  Mirra  performed.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  tragedy  where  the  distress  is  more  aflteicting.  The  ac- 
tress who  played  Mirra  did  it  to  the  life :  her  first  entrance 
told  the  whole  story  of  the  play ;  and  the  part  is  so 
managed,  as  to  excite  pity  and  sympathy  for  Mirra,  in 
spite  of  the  odious  passion  of  which  she  is  the  victim.  If 
terror  and  pitj  be  the  objects  of  tragedy,  the  part  is  ad- 
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volatile. «    But,  to  return  to  your  letter  of 
the  23d  of  July. 

"  You  are  right,  Gifford  is  right,  Crabbe 
is  right,  Hobhouse  is  right  —  you  are  all 
right,  and  I  am  all  wrong ;  but  do,  pray,  let 
me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up  root 
and  branch ;  quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly  ; 
send  round  my  'disjecti  membra  poetae,* 
like  those  of  the  Levite's  concubine  ;  make 
me,  if  you  will,  a  spectacle  to  men  and 
angels ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  I 
won't:  —  I  am  obstinate  and  lazy  —  and 
there's  the  truth. 

"But,  nevertheless,  I  will  answer  your 
friend  Palgrave,  who  objects  to  the  quick 
succession  of  fun  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that 
case  the  gravity  did  not  (m  intention,  at 
least)  heignten  the  fun.  His  metaphor  is, 
that  *  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched 
at  the  same  time.'  Blessings  on  his  ex- 
perience! Ask  him  these  questions  about 
*  scorching  and  drenching.'  Did  he  never 
play  at  cricket,  or  walk  a  imle  in  hot  weather? 
Did  he  never  spill  a  dish  of  tea  over  him- 
self in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charmer,  to 
the  ereat  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ? 
Did  ne  never  swim  in  the  sea  at  noonday 
with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  head, 
which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  ? 
Did  he  never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot 
water,  d — ning  his  eyes  and  his  valet's? 
Did  he  never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake, 
fishing,  and  sit  in  hb  wet  clothes  in  the 
boat,  or  on  the  bank,  afterwards  *  scorched 
and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sportsman  ?  *  Oh 
for  breath  to  utter!'  —  but  make  him  my 
compliments  ;  he  is  a  clever  fellow  for  all 
that  —  a  very  clever  fellow. 

"You  ask  me  for  tlie  plan  of  Donny 
Johnny :  I  have  no  plan ;  I  had  no  plan ; 
but  I  had  or  have  materials  ;  though  if,  like 

no  longer  restrain  his  emotions :  — >  be  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and,  his  sobs  preventing  him  from  remaining  any 

longer  in  the  box,  be  rose  and  left  the  theatre I  saw 

him  similarly  allteted  another  time  during  a  representadoa 
of  Alfieri's  *  Philip,' at  Ravenna." -.**Gli  attori,  e  spe- 
cialmente  1*  attrice  che  rappresentava  Mirra  seoondara 
assal  bene  la  mente  del  nostro  graode  tragfco.  L.  B. 
prece  moltointeresse  allaran>resentaxioDe,esiconosceTa 
che  era  molto  commosso.^  Venne  un  punto  poi  della 
tragedia  In  cui  non  pot^  pid  ft'enare  la  sua  emosione.— 
diede  in  un  dlretto  pianto  e  1  singhioisl  gl*  Impedirono  di 
pib  restare  nel  palco ;  onde  si  levb,  e  parti  dal  teatro.  In 
uno  stato  simile  lo  viddl  un  altra  volta  a  Ravenna  ad  una 
nqipresentazione  del  Filippo  d'Alfleri.** 


mtrably  contrived  to  excite  both  these  fedings  tn  the 
highest  degree ;  for.  while  you  shudder  at  the  terrible 
workings  and  fearful  energy  of  her  passion,  the  strog^ 
of  her  own  native  innocence  of  mfaid  and  the  horror  with 
which  she  regards  herself  make  the  strongest  ^>peal  to 
your  compassion.**  —  Matthiws  :  Dt'arp  qfmn  IntaUit 
p.  983.  ed.  1836.3 
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Tony  Lumpkin,  *  I  am  to  be  snubbed  so 
vhen  I  am  in  spirits,*  the  poem  will  be 
naught,  and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If 
it  don't  take,  I  will  leave  it  off  where  it  is, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  public ;  but  if 
continued,  it  must  be  in  mv  own  way.  You 
might  as  well  make  Hamlet  (or  Diggory)  ■ 
*■  act  mad  *  in  a  strait  waistcoat  as  trammel 
my  buffoonery,  if  1  am  to  be  a  buffoon ; 
their  gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only 
be  pitiably  absurd  and  ludicrously  con- 
strained. Wliy,  man,  the  soul  of  such 
writing  is  its  licence;  at  least  the  Rberfy 
of  that  Hcence,  if  one  likes  —  not  that  one 
should  abuse  it.  It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury 
and  Peerage  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  —  a 
very  fine  thing,  but  chiefly  in  the  reversion ; 
because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  possession  of 
the  privilege. 

*'  But  a  truce  with  these  reflections.  You 
are  too  earnest  and  eager  about  a  work 
never  intended  to  be  serious.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  could  have  any  intention  but 
to  giggle  and  make  giggle?  —  a  playful 
satire,  with  as  little  poetry  as  could  be 
helped,  was  what  I  meant.  And  as  to  the 
indecency,  do,  pray,  read  in  Boswell  what 
Johnson,  the  sullen  moralist,  says  o£  Prior 
and  Paulo  Purgante. « 

•*  Will  you  get  a  favour  done  for  me  ? 
You  can,  by  your  government  friends,  Croker, 
Canning,  or  my  old  schoolfellow  Peel,  and 
I  can't.  Here  it  is.  Will  you  ask  them 
to  appoint  (without  salary  or  emolument)  a 
noble  Italian  (whom  I  will  name  afterwards) 
consul  or  vice-consul  for  Kavenna  ?  He  is  a 
man  of  very  lai^e  property,  —  noble,  too ; 
but  he  wishes  to  nave  a  British  protec- 
tion, in  case  of  changes.  Ravenna  is  near 
the  sea.  He  wants  no  emolument  whatever. 
That  his  office  might  be  useful,  I  know ;  as  I 
lately  'sent  off  from  Ravenna  to  Trieste  a 
poor  devil  of  an  English  sailor,  who  had 
remained  there  sick,  sorry,  and  pennyless 
(having  been  set  ashore  in  1814),  from  the 
want  of  any  accredited  agent  able  or  willing 
to  help  him  homewards.  Will  you  ^  this 
done?  If  you  do,  1  will  then  send  his  name 
and  condition,  subject,  of  course,  to  rejection, 
if  not  approved  when  known. 


1  [In  the  (krce  of"  AU  the  World's  a  Stage.**] 

>  [**  I  mentloDed  Lord  Halles'f  censure  of  Prior,  In  his 
preCftce  to  aCoUeetion  of  Sacred  Poems,  where  be 
mentions  *  those  impure  tales  which  will  be  the  eternal 
opprobrium  of  their  author.'— Johnson:  *  Sir,  Lord 
Hailes  has  forgot.'  There  is  nothing  in  Prior  that  wiU  ex- 
cite to  lewdness.  It  Lord  Hailes  thinks  there  is,  he  roust 
be  more  combustible  ttian  other  people  I'  I  histanced  the 
tale  of  Paulo  Purgaatl.— Jobnson:  •  Sir,  there  is  nothfaig 


e= 


"  I  know  that  *in  the  Levant  you  make 
consuls  and  vice-consuls,  perpetually,  of 
foreigners.  This  man  is  a  patrician,  and 
has  twelve  thousand  a  year.  His  motive 
is  a  British  protection  in  case  of  new  in- 
vasions. Don't  you  think  Croker  would  do 
it  for  us  ?  To  be  sure,  my  interest  is  rare ! ! 
but,  perhaps,  a  brother  wit  in  the  Tory  line 
might  do  a  good  turn  at  the  request  of  so 
harmless  and  long  absent  a  Whig,  particularly 
as  there  is  no  salary  or  burden  of  any  sort 
to  be  annexed  to  the  office. 

"  I  can  assiu^  you,  1  should  look  upon 
it  as  a  great  obligation ;  but,  alas !  that 
very  circumstance  may,  very  probably,  ope- 
rate to  the  contranr  —  indc^,  it  ought; 
but  I  have,  at  least,  been  an  honest  and  an 
open  enemy.  Amount  your  many  splendid 
government  connections,  could  not  you, 
think  vou,  get  our  Bibulus  made  a  Consul? 
or  make  me  one,  that  I  may  make  him  my 
Vice.  You  may  be  assur^  that,  in  case 
of  accidents  in  Italy,  he  would  be  no  feeble 
acyunct  —  as  you  would  think  if  you  knew 
his  property. 

"What  is  all  this  about  Tom  Moore? 
but  why  do  I  ask  ?  since  the  state  of  my 
own  aflairs  would  not  permit  me  to  be  of 
use  to  him,  though  they  are  greatly  im- 
proved since  1816,  and  mav»  with  some 
more  luck  and  a  little  prudence,  become 
quite  clear.  It  seems  nis  claimants  are 
American  merchants  ?  There  goes  Nemesis ! 
Moore  abused  America.  It  is  always  thus 
in  the  long  run :  —  Time,  the  Avenger.  You 
have  seen  every  trampler  down,  in  turn, 
from  Buonaparte  to  the  simplest  individuals. 
You  saw  how  some  were  avenged  even  upon 
nay  insignificance,  and  how  in  turn  *  *  • 
[Komilly]  paid  for  his  atrocity.  It  is  an  odd 
world  ;  but  the  watch  has  its  mainspring, 
af^er  all. 

"  So  the  Prince  has  been  repealing  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald's  forfeiture?'*  Ecco  un* 
sonetto  ! 

«•  To  be  the  father  of  the  fktherieu, 
To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and  raise 

His  oflkpring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less,  — 
Thit  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  repress 

Enry  into  unutterable  praise. 


there.  «  •  No,  sir.  Prior  is  a  lady's  book :  no  lady  is 
ashamed  to  hare  it  standing  in  her  library.* "  —  BotweU, 
vol.  tU.  p.  10.  ed.  1835  ] 

s  [Lord  Edward  Fltigerald,  fifth  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Leinster.  He  died  in  1796,  ofwoundsreceiTcd  in  resisting 
an  arrest  upon  a  diarge  of  high  treason.  Hehad  married 
Pamela,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Madame  de  Oenlis ; 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Edward,  was 
in  (act  that  lady's  own  daughterly  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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Ditmlsi  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits » 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless  ? 
Were  it  not  easy.  Sir.  and  is*t  not  sweet 
To  make  thyself  bolored  ?  and  to  be 
Omulpotent  by  Mercy's  means  ?  for  thus 
Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete, 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free, 
And  hy  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

"There,  you  dogs!  there's  a  sonnet  for 
you :  you  won't  have  such  as  that  in  a  huny 
from  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  You  may  publish  it 
with  my  name,  an'  ye  wool.  He  deserves 
all  praise,  bad  and  good  ;  it  was  a  very  noble 
piece  of  principakty.  Would  you  like  an 
epigram  —  a  translation  ? 

"  If  for  silver,  or  for  gold, 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 
Into  half  a  dozm  dimples, 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold. 
Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  smugly. 
Yet  ev*n  ikm  'twould  be  d— d  ugly. 

"  This  was  written  on  some  French- 
woman, by  Rulhieres,  I  believe.  And  so 
good  morrow  to  you,  Master  Lieutenant. 

"Yours." 

LrrTEE  338.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Bologna,  August  23. 1819. 
"  I  send  you  a  letter  to  Roberts,  signed 
Wortley  Clutterbuck,  which  you  may  publish 
in  what  form  you  please,  in  answer  to  his 
article.  I  have  had  many  proofs  of  men's 
absurditjr,  but  he  beats  all  in  folly.  Why, 
the  wolf  in  shee^  clothing  has  tumbled  into 
the  very  trap  I  Well  strip  him.  The  letter 
b  written  in  great  haste,  and  amidst  a  thou- 
sand vexations.  Your  letter  only  came  yes- 
terday, so  that  there  is  no  time  to  pohsh : 
the  post  goes  out  to-morrow.  The  date  is 
•Little  Piddlington.'  Let  Hobhouse  cor- 
rect the  press ;  he  knows  and  can  read  the 
handwriting.  Continue  to  keep  the  anony^ 
mous  about  'Juan;',  it  helps  us  to  fight 

Z'nst  overwhelming  numbers.  I  have  a 
isand  distractions  at  present ;  so  excuse 
haste,  and  wonder  I  can  act  or  write  at  all. 
Answer  by  post,  as  usual. 

"Yours. 

"  P.  S. — If  I  had  had  time,  and  been  quieter 
.and  nearer,  I  would  have  cut  him  to  hash  ; 
but  as  it  is,  you  can  judge  for  yourselves." 

The  letter  to  the  Reviewer,  here  men- 
tioned, had  its  origin  in  rather  an  amusing 

1  ["  Ko  misdemeanor,"  say  the  reviewers,"  appears  to 
us  to  so  detestaMe  a  light  as  the  accqitance  of  a  present 
by  an  editor  of  a  Review,  as  the  condition  of  praising  an 
author ;  and  yet  the  miserable  man  (for  miserable  he  is, 
as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid),  who  has 
given  birth  to  this  pestilent  poem,  has  not  scrupled  to  lay 
this  to  the  charge  of  the  British  Review ;  and  that  not  by 


C-^= 


circumstance.    In  the  first  canto  of  Don 
Juan  appeared  the  following  passage :  — 

'*  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 

Tve  bribed  My  Grandmother's  Review,  — the  British  ! 
"  I  sent  it  hi  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  retimi  of  post  — 
I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 

Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her. 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey. 
All  I  can  say  is  —  that  he  had  the  money." 

On  the  appearance  of  the  poem,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Review  in  question 
allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  the  in- 
e£^le  absurdity  of  taking  the  charge  as 
serious,  and,  in  his  succeeding  number,  came 
forth  with  an  indignant  contradiction  of  it. » 
To  this  tempting  subject  the  letter,  writ- 
ten so  hastily  off  at  Bologna,  related ;  but, 
thoi^h  printed  for  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  pamphlet, 
consisting  of  twenty-three  pages,  it  was 
never  piwlished  by  him.  Being  \'aluable, 
however,  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  we 
have  of  Lord  Byron's  simple  and  thoroughly 
English  prose,  it  has  been  preserved  in  the 
recent  editions  of  hb  works. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

1819. 

MODE  OF  LIFE  AT  BOLOGNA.  —  ANECDOTES. — 
RETURN  WITH  MADAME  GUICCIOLI  TO  LA 
MIRA.  —  MR.  MOORE's  REMINISCENCES  OF 
niS  VISIT  TO  LORD  BYRON. — HIS  PER- 
SONAL APPEARANCE.  —  HIS  PORTRAIT  BT 
THE  COUNTESS  ALBRIZZI — MR.  HOPP- 
NER's  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  HABITS  AND  MODE 
OF  LIFE  AT  VENICE. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  Count 
Guiccioli,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  went  for 
a  short  time  to  visit  some  of  his  Romagnese 
estates,  while  Lord  Byron  remained  at  Bo- 
logna alone.  And  here,  with  a  heart  softened 
and  excited  by  the  new  feeling  that  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  he  appears  to  have 
given  himself  up,  during  this  interval  of  soli- 
tude, to  a  tram  of  melancholy  and  impas- 
sioned thought,  such  a^,  for  a  time,  brought 
back  all  the  romance  of  his  youthful  days. 

insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  himself  to  hare  sent 
money  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  journal,  who  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a  letter  in  rHum, 
with  thanks.  We  do  utterly  deny  that  there  is  one  word 
of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of  truth,  as  far  as  regards  this 
Review  dV  its  Editor,  in  the  assertions  made  in  the  stanzas 
above  referred  ta"2 
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That  spring  of  natural  tenderness  within  his 
soul,  which  neither  the  world*s  efforts  nor 
his  own  had  been  able  to  chill  or  choke  up, 
was  now,  with  something  of  its  first  fresh- 
ness, set  flowing  once  more.  He  again  knew 
what  it  was  to  love  and  be  loved, — too  late, 
it  b  true,  for  happiness,  and  too  wrondy 
for  peace,  but  with  devotion  enough,  on  Uie 
part  of  the  woman,  to  satisfy  even  his  thirst 
for  affection,  and  with  a  sad  earnestness,  on 
his  own,  a  foreboding  fidelit;^,  which  made 
him  cling  but  the  more  passionatelv  to  this 
attachment  fi*om  feeling  that  it  would  be  his 
last. 

A  circumstance  which  he  himself  used  to 
mention  as  having  occurred  at  this  period 
will  show  how  overpowering,  at  times,  was 
the  rush  ot  melancholy  over  his  heart.  It 
was  his  fan^,  during  Madame  Guiccioli*s  ab- 
sence from  Bologna,  to  ^  daily  to  her  house 
at  his  usual  hour  ofvbiting  her,  and  there, 
causing  her  apartments  to  be  opened,  to  sit 
ttmiing  over  her  books,  and  writing  in  them.i 
He  would  then  descend  into  her  garden, 
where  he  passed  hours  in  musing ;  and  it 
was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  he  stood 
looking,  in  a  state  of  unconscbus  reverie, 
into  one  of  those  fountains  so  common  in 
the  gardens  of  Italy,  that  there  came  sud- 
denly into  his  minci  such  desolate  fancies, 
such  bodings  of  the  misery  he  might  bring 
on  her  he  loved,  by  that  doom  which  (as  he 
has  himself  written)  **  makes  it  &tal  to  be 
loved  ^,''  that,  overwhelmed  with  his  own 
thoughts,  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

During  the  same  few  davs  it  was  that  he 
wrote  in  the  last  page  of  Madame  Guiccioli's 
copyof^'Corinne  the  following  remarkable 
note : — 

**  My  dearest  Teresa,  —  I  have  read  this 
book  in  your  garden  ; — my  love,  you  were 
absent,  or  else  I  could  not  have  read  it.  It 
is  a  &vourite  book  of  yours,  and  the  writer 
was  a  fiiend  of  mine.  You  will  not  under- 
stand these  English  words,  and  others  will 


i 


1  One  of  thece  notet,  written  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
chapter,  18th  book  of  Corinne  (**  Fragment  dei  Peot^ec 
de  Corinne  *')  U  ai  foUowi :  — 

**  I  knew  Madame  de  Stael  well,— better  than  she 
knew  Italy, —but  I  little  thought  that,  one  day.  I  should 
tkimk  mtk  ker  thtmgku^  in  the  country  where  she  has 
laid  the  scene  of  her  most  attractive  production.  She  is 
sometimes  right,  and  often  wrong,  about  Italy  and  Eng- 
land ;  but  almost  always  true  in  delineating  the  heart, 
which  is  of  bat  one  nation,  and  of  no  country,— or, 
rather,  of  all.  Bykon. 

**  Bologna,  August  23. 1819.** 
>  **  Oh  LoTe !  what  is  it,  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Which  makes  it  fiatal  to  be  lored  ?  ah  !  why 
WUb  cyprets  branches  hast  thou  wreath*d  thy 
bowers. 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 


not  imderstand  them  —  which  is  the  reason 
I  have  not  scrawled  them  in  Italian.  But 
you  will  recognise  the  hand-writing  of  him 
who  passionately  loved  you,  and  you  will 
divine  that,  over  a  book  which  was  yours, 
he  could  only  think  of  love.  In  that  word, 
beautiful  in  all  languages,  but  most  so  in 
yours — Amorimo  —  is  comprised  my  exist- 
ence here  and  hereafter.  I  feel  I  exist  here, 
and  I  fear  that  I  shall  exist  hereafter, — to 
what  purpose  you  will  decide ;  my  destiny 
rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a  woman,  seven- 
teen vears  of  age,  and  two  out  of  a  convent. 
I  wish  that  you  had  stayed  there,  with  all  my 
heart,  —  or,  at  least,  that  I  had  never  met 
you  in  your  married  state. 

"  But  all  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you,  and 
you  love  me,  —  at  least,  you  saif  so,  and  ad 
as  if  you  did  so,  which  kst  is  a  great  con- 
solation in  all  events.  But  /  more  than  love 
you,  and  cannot  cease  to  love  you. 

**  Think  of  me,  sometimes,  when  the  Alps 
and  the  ocean  divide  us, — but  they  never 
will,  unless  you  wish  it.  Byron. 

<*  Bologna,  August  96. 1819.'* 

Lbttu  888.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*■  Bologna,  August  94. 1819. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  enclosing  a 
buffooning  letter  for  publication,  addressed 
to  the  buffoon  Roberts,  who  has  thought 
proper  to  tie  a  canister  to  his  own  tail.  It  was 
written  ofi*-hand,  and  in  the  midst  of  circum- 
stances not  very  favourable  to  facetiousness, 
so  that  there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  bitter- 
ness than  enough  for  that  sort  of  small  acid 
punch  :  —  you  will  tell  me. 

"  Keep  the  anonymoxu,  in  any  case :  it 
helps  what  fun  there  may  be.  But  if  the 
matter  grow  serious  about  Don  Juan,  and 
you  ieS  yourself  m  a  scrape,  or  me  either, 
oum  that  I  am  the  author,  I  will  never 
shrink ;  and  if  you  do,  I  can  always  answer 
you  in  the  question  of  Guatimozm  to  his 
minbter —  each  being  on  his  own  coals.' 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers. 
And  place  them  on  their  breasts — but  place  to 
die— 
Thus  the  frafl  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.** 

{Don  Juan,  c.  iU.  st.  2.} 
'  ["  Guatimoiin,  together  with  his  chief  Cavourite, 
being  suLtiected  by  Cortes  to  torture,  \n  order  to  force 
Arom  them  a  discorery  of  the  royal  treasures,  the  un- 
happy monarch  bore  the  tormenu  with  invincible  for- 
titude: his  fellow-suflbrer,  however,  overcome  by  the 
violence  of  the  anguish,  turned  a  d^etttd  eye  towards 
his  master,  which  seemed  to  implore  his  permission  to 
reveal  all  that  he  knew ;  but  the  high-lpirited  prince 
darting  on  him  a  look  of  authorityt  minted  with  scorn, 
checked  his  weakness  by  asUng  liim,  *  Am  I  now  re- 
posing on  a  bed  of  flowers  ? '   Overawed  by  the  reproach. 
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"  I  wish  that  I  had  been  in  better  spirits  ; 
but  I  am  out  of  sorts,  out  of  nerves,  and 
now  and  then  (I  b^in  to  fear)  out  of  ray 
senses.  All  this  Italy  has  done  for  me,  and 
not  England  :  I  defy  all  you,  and  your  cli- 
mate to  boot,  to  make  me  mad.  But  if  ever 
I  do  really  become  a  bedlamite,  and  wear  a 
strait  waistcoat,  let  me  be  brought  back 
among  you ;  your  people  will  then  be  pro- 
per company. 

"  I  assure  you  what  I  here  say  and  feel 
has  nothing  to  do  with  England,  either  in  a 
literary  or  personal  point  of  view.  All  my 
present  pleasures  or  plagues  are  as  Italian 
as  the  opera.  And  after  all,  they  are  but 
trifles  ;  for  all  this  arises  from  my  *Dama's' 
being  in  the  country  for  three  days  (at  Capo- 
iiume).  But  as  I  could  never  live  but  for 
one  human  being  at  a  time,  (and,  I  assure 
you,  that  one  has  never  been  myself^  as  you 
may  know  by  the  consequences,  for  the 
tclfiih  are  tuccenful  in  hfe,)  I  feel  alone  and 
unhappy. 

"  I  have  sent  for  my  daughter  from  Ve- 
nice, and  I  ride  daily,  and  walk  in  a  earden, 
under  a  purple  canopy  of  grapes,  and  sit  by 
a  fountain,  and  talk  with  the  gardener  of 
his  tools,  which  seem  greater  than  Adam*s, 
and  with  his  wife,  and  with  his  son*s  wife, 
who  is  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and,  I 
think,  talks  best  of  the  three.  Then  I 
revisit  the  Campo  Santo,  and  my  old  friend, 
the  sexton,  has  two  —  but  one  the  prettiest 
daughter  imaginable ;  and  I  amuse  myself 
with  contrasting  her  beautiful  and  innocent 
face  of  fifteen  with  the  skulls  with  which 
he  has  peopled  several  cells,  and  particularly 
with  that  of  one  skull  dated  1766,  which 
was  once  covered  Tthe  tradition  goes,)  by ' 
the  most  lovely  features  of  Bologna  — 
noble  and  rich.  When  I  look  at  these,  and 
at  this  girl  —  when  I  think  of  what  they 
were,  and  what  she  must  be — why,  then, 
my  dear  Murray,  I  won't  shock  you  by 
saving  what  I  thmk.  It  is  little  matter 
what  becomes  of  us  'bearded  men,'  but  I 
don't  like  the  notion  of  a  beautiful  woman's 
lasting  less  than  a  beautiful  tree  —  than  her 
own  picture  —  her  own  shadow,  which 
won't  change  so  to  the  sun  as  her  face  to 
the  mirror.  I  must  leave  off,  for  my  head 
aches  consumedly.  I  have  never  been 
quite  well  since  the  night  of  the  represent- 
ation of  Alfieri's  Mirra,  a  fortnight  ago. 
"  Yours  ever. " 


the  CtToorfte  perierered  iii  hii  dntf,  and  expired.**  — 
Bobert$on'$  America,  vol.  ill.  p.  74.] 
1  [Shortly  after  the  abdicatkm  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
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Letter  340.       TO  BfR.  HURRAY. 

**  Bologna,  Aagust  S9. 1819. 

"  I  have  been  in  a  rage  these  two  days,  and 
am  still  bilious  therefrom.  You  shall  hear. 
A  captain  of  dragoons,  *  *,  Hanoverian  by 
birth,  in  the  Papal  troops  at  present,  whom 
I  had  obliged  by  a  loan  when  nobody  would 
lend  him  a  paul,  recommended  a  horse  to  me, 
on  sale  by  a  Lieutenant  *  *,  an  officer  •  who 
unites  the  sale  of  cattle  to  the  purchase 
of  men.  I  bought  it.  The  next  day,  on 
shoeing  the  horse,  we  discovered  the  tlvnuk, 
—  the  animal  being  warranted  sound.  I 
sent  to  reclaim  the  contract  and  the  mone^'. 
The  lieutenant  desired  to  speak  with  me  in 
person.  I  consented.  He  came.  It  was 
nis  own  particular  request.  He  began  a 
story.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  return  the 
money.  He  said  no — but  he  would  ex- 
change. He  asked  an  exorbitant  price  for 
his  other  horses.  I  told  him  that  he  was  a 
thief.  He  said  he  was  an  officer  and  a  man 
of  honour,  and  pulled  out  a  Parmesan  pass- 
port signed  by  General  Count  Ndpperg. »  I 
answered,  that  as  he  was  an  officer,  I  would 
treat  him  as  such  ;  and  that  as  to  his  being 
a  gentleman,  he  might  prove  it  by  returning 
the  money :  as  for  nis  Parmesan  passport,  I 
should  have  valued  it  more  if  it  had  been 
a  Parmesan  cheese.  He  answered  in  h%fa 
terms,  and  said  that  if  it  were  the  mornms 
(it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening^ 
he  would  have  satisfaction,  I  then  lost  mv 
temper :  *  As  for  that,*  I  replied,  *  you  shall 
have  it  directly,  —  it  will  be  mutual  satis- 
faction, I  can  assure  you.  You  are  a  thief, 
and,  as  you  say,  an  officer ;  my  pistols  arc  in 
the  next  room  loaded ;  take  one  of  the 
candles,  examine,  and  make  your  choice  of 
weapons.'  He  replied,  that  pistofs  were 
English  weapons  ;  he  always  fought  with  the 
swwrd.  I  told  hhn  that  I  was  able  to  accom- 
modate him,  having  three  r^^mental  swords 
in  a  drawer  near  us  :  and  he  might  take  the 
longest  and  put  himself  on  guard. 

"All  this  passed  in  presence  of  a  third 
person.  He  then  said  No ;  but  to-morrow 
morning  he  would  give  me  the  meeting  at 
any  time  or  place.  I  answered  that  it  was 
not  usual  to  appoint  meetings  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  and  that  we  had  best  speak  man 
to  man,  and  appoint  time  and  instruments. 
But  as  the  man  present  was  leaving  the 
room,  the  Lieutenant  •  *,  before  he  could 
shut  the  door  afler  him,  ran  out  roaring 
'  Help  and  murder'  most  lustily,  and  fell  into 


parte,  the  Coont  was  presented  to  Maria  Lourisa,  and 
became,  In  the  sequel,  her  duanberiain,  and  then  her 
husband.    He  died  In  1831.] 
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a  sort  of  hysteric  in  the  arms  of  about  fifty 
people,  who  all  saw  that  I  had  no  weaoon  of 
any  sort  or  kind  about  me,  and  followed 
him,  askine  him  what  the  devil  was  the 
matter  with  him.  Nothing  would  do :  he 
ran  away  without  his  hat,  and  went  to  bed, 
ill  of  the  fright.  He  then  tried  his  com- 
plsdnt  at  the  police,  which  dismissed  it  as 
nivolous.  He  is,  I  believe,  gone  away,  or 
going. 

"The  horse  was  warranted,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, so  worded  that  the  villain  will  not  be 
obliged  to  refund,  according  to  law.  He 
endeavoured  to  raise  up  an  indictment  of 
assault  and  battery,  but  as  it  was  in  a  public 
inn,  in  a  frequented  street,  there  were  too 
many  witnesses  to  the  contrary ;  and,  as  a 
military  man,  he  has  not  cut  a  martial  figure, 
«ven  in  the  opinion  of  the  priests.  He  ran 
off  in  such  a  nurry  that  he  left  his  hat,  and 
never  missed  it  till  he  got  to  his  hostel  or 
inn.  The  facts  are  as  I  tell  you,  I  can  as- 
sure you.  He  began  by  *  coming  Captain 
Grand  over  me,'  or  I  should  never  nave 
thought  of  trying  his  *  cunning  in  fence.' 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  He  talked  of*  honour, 
and  satis&ction,  and  his  commission ,'  he 
produced  a  military  passport ;  there  are 
severe  punishments  for  regular  duels  on  the 
Continent,  and  trifling  ones  for  rencontres^  so 
that  it  is  best  to  fight  it  out  directly  ;  he  had 
robbed,  and  then  wanted  to  insult  me ;  — 
what  could  I  do  ?  My  patience  was  gone, 
and  the  weapons  at  hand,  fair  and  equaL 
Besides,  it  was  just  after  dinner,  when  my 
digestion  was  bad,  and  I  don*t  like  to  be 
disturbed.  His  friend  *  •  is  at  Forli ;  we 
shall  meet  on  my  way  back  to  Ravenna. 
The  Hanoverian  seems  the  greater  rogue  of 
the  two ;  and  if  my  valour  does  not  ooze 
away  like  Acres's  —  'Odds  flints  and  trig- 
gers ! '  if  it  should  be  a  rainy  morning,  and 
my  stomach  in  disorder,  there  may  be  some- 
thing for  the  obituary. 

"Now  pray,  *  Sir  Lucius,  do  not  3'ou  look 
upon  me  as  a  very  ill-used  gentleman?'  I 
send  my  Lieutenant  to  match  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  Major  Cartwright :  and  so  *  good 
morrow  to  you,  good  master  Lieutenant.' 
With  regard  to  other  things  I  will  write  soon. 


>  **  n  Conte  Ouicdoll  doreva  per  afturi  litoniare  a  Ra- 
renna ;  lo  itato  della  mla  salute  edggeva  cbe  io  ritornassi 
in  rece  a  Veneiia.  Egll  accoosentt  dunqoe  che  Lord 
Byron  mi  fosse  oorop«gno  di  vlaggio.  ParUmino  da 
Bologna  alU  15  dl  S**.  — >  Tidtammo  insieme  i  Colli  £u- 
ganei  ed  Arqu2 ;  scrlvemmo  i  nostri  nomi  nel  Ubro  che 
si  presenU  a  qnelU  che  fanno  quel  pellegrlnaggio.  Ma 
sopra  tali  rimembranse  dl  feUciti  non  posso  rermarroi, 
caro  Sign'.  Moore ;  I'opposiiione  col  presente  6  troppo 
forte,  e  se  un  anima  benedetta  nel  pieno  godlmento  di 
totte  le  CelicitA  celesti  fosse  mandaU  quaggid  e  condan- 


but  I  have  been  quarreling  and  fooling  till  I 
can  scribble  no  more. " 

In  the  month  of  September,  Count  Guic- 
cioli,  being  called  away  by  business  to 
Ravenna,  lefl  his  young  Countess  and  her 
lover  to  the  free  eiyoyment  of  each  other's 
society  at  Bologna.  The  iady's  ill  health, 
which  had  been  the  cause' of  her  thus  re- 
maining behind,  was  thought,  soon  after, 
to  require  the  still  further  advantage  of 
a  removal  to  Venice ;  and  the  Count  her 
husband,  beins  written  to  on  the  subject, 
consented,  with  the  most  complaisant  rea- 
diness, that  she  should  proceed  thither  in 
company  with  Lord  Byron.  "  Some  busi- 
ness" (says  the  lady's  own  Memoir)  "  having 
called  Count  Guiccioli  to  Ravenna,  I  was 
obliged,  by  the  state  of  my  health,  instead  of 
accompanying  him,  to  return  to  Venice,  and 
he  consented  that  Lord  Byron  should  be  the 
companion  of  my  journey.  We  left  Bologna 
on  tne  fifteenth  of  September :  we  visited 
the  Euganean  fiUlls  and  Arqua,  and  wrote 
our  names  in  the  book  which  is  presented 
to  those  who  make  this  pilgrimage.  But  I 
cannot  linger  over  these  recoUections  of 
happiness ;  —  the  contrast  with  the  present 
is  too  drcadfiil.  If  a  blessed  spirit,  while  in 
the  full  ei\}oyment  of  heavenly  happiness, 
were  sent  down  to  this  earth  to  suffer  all 
its  miseries,  the  contrast  coidd  not  be  more 
dreadful  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
than  what  I  have  endured  from  the  moment 
when  that  terrible  word  reached  my  ears,  and 
I  for  ever  lost  the  hope  of  again  beholding 
him,  one  look  fi'om  wnom  I  valued  beyond 
all  earth's  happiness.  When  I  arrived  at 
Venice,  the  physicians  ordered  that  I  should 
try  the  country  air,  and  Lord  Byron,  having 
a  villa  at  La  Mira,  gave  it  up  to  me,  and 
came  to  reside  there  with  me.  At  this  place 
we  passed  the  autumn,  and  there  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  your  acquaintance."  1 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  this  period,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  and  hasty  tour  through 
the  north  of  Italy,  to  pass  five  or  six  days 
with  Lord  Byron  at  Venice.  I  had  written 
to  him  on  my  way  thither  to  announce  my 
coming,  and  to  say  how  happy  it  would  make 


nata  a  sopportare  tuttc  le  miserle  della  nostra  terra  non 
potrebbe  sentire  ptd  terriblle  contrasto  trA  11  passato  ed 
il  presente  di  quello  che  io  sento  dacchd  quella  terriblle 
parola  d  giunta  alle  mie  orecchle,  dacchd  ho  perduto  la 
speranxa  di  plA  Tedere  quello  dl  cui  uno  sguardo  ralera 
per  me  pid  di  tutte  le  feliciti  della  terra.  GionU  a  Vc- 
nesla  i  medid  mi  ordlnarono  di  respirare  I'aria  della 
campagna.  Egli  arera  una  rilla  alia  Mira,  —  la  cedesse 
a  me,  e  venne  meco.  LA  passammo  I'antnnno,  e  Vk  ebbl 
il  bene  di  fiure  la  rostra  conoscenia." — MS. 
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me  could  I  tempt  him  to  accompany  me  as 
far  as  Rome. 

During  my  stay  at  Geneva,  an  opportunity 
had  been  anorded  me  of  observing  the  ex- 
ceeding readiness  with  which  even  persons 
the  least  disposed  to  be  prejudiced  gave  an 
ear  to  any  story  relating  to  Lord  Byron,  in 
which  the  proper  portions  of  odium  and  ro- 
mance were  but  plausibly  mingled.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  one  day,  with  the  late 
amiable  and  enlightened  Monsieur  D  *  *, 
that  gentleman  related,  with  much  feeling, 
to  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself,  the  de- 
tails of  a  late  act  of  seduction  of  which  Lord 
Byron  had,  he  said,  been  guilty,  and  which 
was  made  to  comprise  within  itself  aU  the 
worst  features  of  such  unmanly  frauds  upon 
innocence  ;  — the  victim,  a  young  unmarried 
lady,  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Venice, 
whom  the  noble  seducer  had  lured  from  her 
father's  house  to  his  own,  and,  afler  a  few 
weeks,  most  inhumanly  turned  her  out  of 
doors.  In  vain,  said  the  relator,  did  she 
entreat  to  become  his  servant,  his  slave ;  — 
in  vain  did  she  ask  to  remain  in  some  dark 
comer  of  his  mansion,  from  which  she  might 
be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  form  as  he 
passed.  Her  betrayer  was  obdurate,  and 
the  unfortunate  young  lady,  in  despair  at 
being  thus  abandoned  bv  him,  threw  nerself 
into  the  canal,  firom  which  she  was  taken 
out  but  to  be  consigned  to  a  mad-house. 
Though  convinced  that  there  must  be  con- 
siderable exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  was 
only  on  my  arrival  at  Venice  I  ascertained 
that  th^  whole  was  a  romance ;  and  that  put 
of  the  circumstances  (already  laid  before  the 
reader)  connected  with  Lord  Byron's  fan- 
tastic and,  it  must  be  owned,  discreditable 
fancy  for  the  Fornarina,  this  pathetic  tale, 
so  implicitly  believed  at  Geneva,  was  &- 
bricated. 

Having  parted  at  Milan  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  wnorn  I  had  accompanied  €rom 
England,  and  whom  I  was  to  rejoin,  afler  a 
short  visit  to  Rome,  at  Genoa,  I  made  pur- 
chase of  a  small  and  (as  it  soon  proved) 
crazy  travelling  carriage,  and  proceeded 
alone  on  my  way  to  Venice.  My  time  being 
limited,  I  stopped  no  longer  at  the  inter- 
vening places  than  was  sufficient  to  hurry 
over  tneir  respective  wonders,  and,  leaving 
Padua  at  noon  on  the  8th  of  October,  I  found 
myself,  about  two  o'clock,  at  the  door  of  my 
friend's  villa,  at  La  Mira.  He  was  but  just 
up,  and  in  his  bath  ;  but  the  servant  having 
announced  my  arrival,  he  returned  a  message 
that,  if  I  would  wait  till  he  was  dressed,  he 
would  accompany  me  to  Venice.  The 
interval  I  employed  in  conversing  with  my 
old  acqumntance,  Fletcher,  and  in  viewing. 


imder  his  guidance,  some  of  the  apartments 
of  the  villa. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Byron  him- 
self made  his  appearance ;  and  the  delight  I 
felt  in  meeting  nim  once  more,  af^er  a  se- 
paration of  so  many  years,  was  not  a  little 
heightened  by  observing  that  his  pleasure 
was,  to  the  full,  as  great,  while  it  was  ren- 
dered doubly  touching  by  the  evident  rarity 
of  such  meetings  to  him  of  late,  and  the 
frank  outbreak  of  cordiality  and  gaiety  with 
which  he  gave  way  to  his  feelings.  It  would 
be  impossible,  indeed,  to  convey  to  those 
who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  felt 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  any  idea  of  what 
it  could  be  when  under  the  influence  of 
such  pleasurable  excitement  as  it  was  most 
flattenngly  evident  he  experienced  at  this 
moment. 

I  was  a  good  deal  struck,  however,  by  the 
alteration  3iat  had  taken  place  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  had  grown  fatter  both 
in  person  and  face,  and  the  latter  had  most 
suffered  by  the  change,  —  having  lost,  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  features,  some  of  that 
refined  and  spiritualised  look,  that  had.  in 
other  times,  distinguished  it.  The  addition 
of  whiskers,  too,  which  he  had  not  long  be- 
fore been  induced  to  adopt,  fix>m  hearing 
that  some  one  had  said  he  had  a  **  faccia  di 
musico,"  as  well  as  the  length  to  which  his 
hair  grew  down  on  his  neck,  and  the  rather 
foreign  air  of  his  coat  and  cap, — all  com- 
bined to  produce  that  dissimilarity  to  his 
former  self  I  had  observed  in  him.  He  was 
still,  however,  eminently  handsome :  and,  in 
exchange  for  whatever  his  features  might 
have  lost  of  their  high,  romantic  character, 
they  had  become  more  fitted  for  the  ex- 
pression of  that  arch,  waggish  wisdom,  that 
Epicurean  play  of  humour,  which  he  had 
shown  to  be  equally  inherent  in  his  various 
and  prodigally  gifted  nature ;  while,  by  the 
somewhat  increased  roundness  of  die  con- 
tours, the  resemblance  of  his  finely  formed 
mouth  and  chin  to  those  of  the  IBelvidere 
Apollo  had  become  still  more  striking. 

His  breakfast,  which  I  found  he  rardy 
took  before  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afUr- 
noon,  was  speedily  despatched,  —  his  habit 
being  to  eat  it  standing,  and  the  meal  in 
general  consisting  of  one  or  two  raw  ^gs,  a 
cup  of  tea  without  either  milk  or  sugar,  and 
a  bit  of  dry  biscuit.  Before  we  took  our  de- 
parture, he  presented  me  to  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  who  was  at  this  time,  as  my  readers 
already  know,  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  him  at  La  Mira  ;  and  who,  with  a  style 
of  beauty  singular  in  an  Italian,  as  being  ^- 
complexioned  and  delicate,  lef^  an  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind,  during  this  our  first 
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short  interview,  of  intelligence  and  amiable- 
ness  such  as  all  that  I  have  since  known  or 
heard  of  her  has  but  served  to  confirm. 

We  now  started  together.  Lord  Byron  and 
myself,  in  my  little  Milanese  vehicle,  for 
Fusina,  —  his  portly  gondolier  Tita,  in  a 
rich  livery  and  most  redundant  mustachios, 
having  seated  himself  on  the  front  of  the 
carriage,  to  the  no  small  trial  of  its  strength, 
which  had  already  once  given  way,  even 
under  my  own  weight,  between  Verona  and 
Vicenza.  On  our  arrival  at  Fusina,  my 
noble  firiend,  from  his  familiarity  with  all  the 
details  of  the  place,  had  it  in  his  power  to 
save  me  both  trouble  and  expense  in  the 
different  arrangements  relative  to  the  custom- 
house, remise,  &c.;  and  the  good-natiu-ed 
assiduitv  with  which  he  bustled  about  in 
despatching  these  matters,  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  observing,  in  his  use  of  the 
mfirm  limb,  a  much  sreater  degree  of  activity 
than  I  had  ever  before,  except  in  sparring, 
witnessed. 

As  we  proceeded  across  the  Lagoon  in 
his  gondola,  the  sun  was  just  setting,  and  it 
was  an  evening  such  as  Romance  would  have 
chosen  for  a  first  sight  of  Venice,  rising 
"  with  her  tiara  of  bright  towers"  above  the 
wave ;  while,  to  complete,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, the  solemn  interest  of  the  scene,  I 
beheld  it  in  company  with  him  who  had 
lately  given  a  new  ufe  to  its  glories,  and 
sung  of  that  Mr  City  of  the  Sea  thus 
grandly :  — 

"  I  ttood.In  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ; 
A  paUce  and  a  prison  on  each  band : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smUet 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look*d  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles. 

Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  hi  her  hundred  isles.** 

But,  whatever  emotions  the  first  sight  of 
such  a  scene^  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  inspired  me  with,  the  mood  of 
mind  in  which  I  now  viewed  it  was  alto- 
gether the  very  reverse  of  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  exuberant  gaiety  of 
my  companion,  and  the  recollections  —  any 
tmng  but  romantic  —  into  which  our  con- 
versation wandered,  put  at  once  completely 
to  flight  all  poetical  and  historical  asso- 
ciations ;  and  our  course  was,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say,  one  of  uninterrupted  merri- 
ment and  laughter  till  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  steps  of  my  friend*8  palazzo  on  the 
Grand  Cai^  All  that  had  ever  happened, 
of  gay  or  ridiculous,  during  our  London  life 
together,  —  his  scrapes  and  my  lecturings, — 
our  joint  adventures  with  the  Bores  and 
Blues,  the  two  great  enemies,  as  he  always 


called  them,  of  London  happiness,  —  our 
jojjous  nights  together  at  Watier's,  KJn- 
naird's,  &c.  and  "  that  d— d  supper  of  Ran* 
cliffe's  which  ought  to  have  been  a  dinner,^ 
—  all  was  passed  rapidly  in  review  between 
us,  and  with  a  flow  of  humour  and  hilarity, 
on  his  side,  of  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  even  for  persons  fiur  graver  than 
I  can  pretend  to  be,  not  to  have  caught  the 
contagion. 

He  had  all  along  expressed  his  determin- 
ation that  I  should  not  go  to  any  hotel,  but 
fix  my  quarters  at  his  house  during  the  pe- 
riod of  my  stay ;  and,  had  he  been  residing 
there  himself,  such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  all  that  I  most  desired.  But,  this 
not  being  the  case,  a  common  hotel  was,  I 
thought,  a  far  readier  resource  ;  and  I  there- 
fore entreated  that  he  would  allow  me  to 
order  an  apartment  at  the  Gran  Bretagna, 
which  had  the  reputation,  I  understood,  of 
being  a  comfortable  hotel.  This,  however, 
he  would  not  hear  of;  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  me  to  agree  to  his  plan,  said  that, 
as  lon^  as  I  chose  to  stay,  though  he  should 
be  obliged  to  return  to  La  Mira  in  the  even- 
ings, he  would  make  it  a  point  to  come  to 
Venice  every  day  and  dine  with  me.  As 
we  now  turned  into  the  dismal  canal,  and 
stopped  before  his  damp-looking  mansion, 
my  predilection  for  the  Gran  Bretagna  re- 
turned in  full  force ;  and  I  again  ventured 
to  hint  that  it  would  save  an  abundance  of 
trouble  to  let  me  proceed  thither.  But 
"No  —  no,"  he  answered,  —  "I  see  you 
think  you'll  be  very  uncomfortable  here; 
but  you'll  find  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
you  expect." 

As  I  groped  my  way  after  him  through 
the  dark  hall,  he  cried  out,  '*  Keep  clear  of 
the  dog ;  **  and  before  we  had  proceeded  many 
paces  farther,  "  Take  care,  or  that  monkey 
will  fly  at  you  ;" — a  curious  proo(  among 
many  others,  of  his  fidelity  to  all  the  tastes 
of  his  youth,  as  it  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
description  of  his  life  at  Newstead,  in  1809, 
and  ot  the  sort  of  menagerie  which  hb  visit- 
ors had  then  to  encounter  in  their  progress 
through  his  hall.  Having  escaped  these 
dangers,  I  followed  him  up  the  staircase  to 
the  apartment  destined  tor  me.  All  this 
time  ne  had  been  despatching  servants  in 
various  directions,  —  one,  to  procure  me  a 
laquaU  de  place ;  another,  to  go  in  quest  of 
AL*.  Alexander  Scott,  to  whom  he  wished 
to  give  me  in  charge ;  while  a  third  was  sent 
to  order  his  Segretario  to  come  to  him.  **  So, 
then,  you  keep  a  Secretary  ?  "  I  said.  "  Yes," 
he  answered,  "  a  fellow  who  canH  write  >  — 

>  The  title  of  Segretario  is  sometimes  giren,  as  In  this 
case,  to  a  head-senrant  or  house-steward. 
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but  such  arc  the  names  these  pompous  peo- 
ple give  to  things." 

When  we  had  reached  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment it  was  discovered  to  be  locked,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  had  been  so  for  some  time,  as 
the  key  could  not  be  found  ; — a  circum- 
stance which,  to  mv  English  apprehension, 
naturally  connected  itself  with  notions  of 
damp  and  desolation,  and  I  again  sighed  in- 
wardly for  the  Gran  Bretagna.  Impatient 
at  the  delay  of  the  key,  my  noble  host,  with 
one  of  his  humorous  maledictions,  gave  a 
vigorous  kick  to  the  door  and  burst  it  open  ; 
on  which  we  at  once  entered  into  an  apart- 
ment not  only  spacious  Tind  elesant,  but 
wearing  an  aspect  of  comfort  and  habitable- 
ness  which  to  a  traveller's  eye  is  as  welcome 
as  it  is  rare.  **  Here,**  he  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  every  tone  spoke  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality, —  "  these  are  the  rooms  I  use  myself, 
and  here  I  mean  to  establish  you." 

He  had  ordered  dinner  from  some  Tratte- 
ria,  and  while  waiting  its  arrival  —  as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  join  us  —  we  stood  out  on  the 
balcony,  in  order  that,  before  the  daylight 
was  quite  gone,  I  might  have  some  glimpses 
of  the  scene  which  the  Canal  presented. 
Happening  to  remark,  in  looking  up  at  the 
clouds,  which  were  still  bright  in  tne  west, 
that  '*  what  had  struck  me  in  Italian  sunsets 
was  that  peculiar  rosy  hue  —  "  I  had 
hardly  pronounced  the  word  "  rosy,**  when 
Lord  Byron,  clapping  his  hand  on  my  mouth, 
said,  with  a  laugh,  **  Come,  d — n  it,  Tom, 
donH  be  poetical."  Among  the  few  gondolas 
'  passing  at  the  time,  there  was  one  at  some 
distance,  in  which  sat  two  gentlemen,  who 
had  the  appearance  of  being  English  ;  and, 
observing  tnem  to  look  our  way.  Lord  Byron 
putting  his  arms  a*kimbo,  said  with  a  sort  of 
comic  swagger,  **  All !  if  you,  John  Bulb, 
knew  who  the  two  fellows  are  now  standing 
up  here,  I  think  you  would  stare ! "  —  I  risk 
mentioning  these  things,  though  aware  how 
they  may  be  turned  against  myself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  otherwise  indescribable  traits  of 
manner  and  character  which  they  convey. 
After  a  very  agreeable  dinner,  through  which 
the  jest,  the  story,  and  the  laugh  were  almost 
uninterruptedly  carried  on,  our  noble  host 
took  leave  of  us  to  return  to  La  Mira,  while 


1  That  tfali  WM  the  case  with  Hilton  is  acknowledged 
bjr  RichardKm,  who  admired  both  Milton  and  the  ArU 
too  wannlf  to  make  inch  an  admlMloo  upon  anj  but 
▼alid  grounds.  **  He  doei  not  appear,"  wft  this  writer, 
"  to  hare  much  regarded  what  was  done  with  the  pencil ; 
no,  not  eren  when  in  Italy,  in  Rome,  in  the  Vatican. 
Neither  does  It  seem  sculpture  was  much  esteemed  by 
him.**  After  an  authority  like  this,  the  theories  of 
Hayley  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  impressions  left 
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Mr.  Scott  and  I  went  to  one  of  the  theatres, 
to  see  the  Ottavia  of  Alfieri. 

The  ensuing  evenines,  during  my  stay, 
were  passed  much  in  me  same  manner,— 
my  mornings  being  devoted,  under  the  kind 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Scott,  to  a  hasty, 
and,  I  fear,  unprofitable  view  of  the  treasures 
of  art  with  which  Venice  abounds.  On  the 
subjects  of  painting  and  sculpture  Lord  By- 
ron has,  in  several  of  his  letters,  expressed 
strongly  and,  as  to  most  persons  will  appear, 
heretically  his  opinions.  In  his  want,  now- 
ever,  of  a  due  appreciation  of  these  arts,  he 
but  resembled  some  of  his  great  precursors 
in  the  field  of  poetry;  —  both  Tasso  ami 
Milton,  for  example,  having  evinced  so  little 
tendency  to  such  tastes  >,  that,  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  pages,  there  is  not,  f  fear, 
one  single  allusion  to  any  of  those  great 
masters  of  the  pendl  and  chisel,  whose  works, 
nevertheless,  both  had  seen.  That  Lord 
Byron,  though  despising  the  imposture  and 
jargon  with  which  the  worship  of  the  Arts 
is,  Uke  other  worships,  clogged  and  mystified, 
felt  deeply,  more  espcdally  in  sculpture,  what- 
ever imaged  forth  true  erace  and  energy,  ap- 
pears from  passages  of  his  poetry,  which  are 
m  every  body's  memory,  and  not  a  line  of 
which  but  thrills  alive  with  a  sense  of  pran- 
deur  and  beauty  such  as  it  never  entered  into 
the  capacity  oi  a  mere  connoisseur  even  to 
conceive. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  as  we  were 
conversing  one  day  after  dinner  about  the 
various  collections  I  had  visited  that  momine, 
on  my  saying  that  fearfiil  as  I  was,  at  ^ 
times,  of  praising  any  picture,  lest  I  should 
draw  upon  myself  the  connoisseur's  sneer 
for  my  pains,  I  would  yet,  to  hhn^  venture  to 
own  that  I  had  seen  a  picture  at  Milan  which 

■ "  The  Hagar ! "  «  he  exclaimed,  eageriy 

interrupting  me ;  and  it  was  in  fact  this  very 
picture  I  was  about  to  mention  as  having 
wakened  in  me,  by  the  truth  of  its  expression, 
more  real  emotion  than  any  I  had  yet  seen 
among  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of'^Venice.  It  was 
vrith  no  small  degree  of  pride  and  pleasure  I 
now  discovered  that  my  noble  friend  had  felt 
equally  with  myself  the  affecting  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  reproach  with  which  the  woman*s 
eyes  tell  the  whole  story  in  that  picture. 

On  the  second  evening  of  my  stay.  Lord 

upon  Milton's  mind  by  the  worlcs  of  art  he  bad  teen  in 
Italy,  are  hardly  wosth  a  thought.  Though  it  may  be 
conceded  that  Dante  was  an  admirer  of  the  Arts,  his 
recommendation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  Giotto,  as  a  source 
of  sut^ects  for  the  pencil,  shows,  at  least,  what  indlfl^rent 
Judges  poets  are.  In  general,  of  the  tort  of  (ancles  fitteet 
to  be  embodied  by  the  painter. 

*  [Abraham  dismissing  Ilagar,  by  Guerdno.] 
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Byron  having,  as  before,  left  us  for  La  Mira, 
I  most  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Scott  to  introduce  me  to  the  conversazioni 
of  the  two  celebrated  ladies,  with  whose 
names,  as  leaders  of  Venetian  &shion,  the 
tourists  to  Italy  have  made  every  body  ac- 
quainted. To  the  Countess  Albrizzi*s  parties 
Lord  Byron  had  chiefly  confined  himself 
during  the  first  winto*  he  passed  at  Venice ; 
but  the  tone  of  conversation  at  these  small 
meedncs  being  much  too  learned  for  his 
tastes,  he  was  induced,  the  following  year,  to 
discontinue  his  attendance  at  them,  and  chose, 
in  preference,  the  less  erudite,  but  more  easy, 
society  of  the  Countess  Benzoni.  Of  the 
sort  of  learning  sometimes  displayed  by  the 
**  blue  "  visitants  at  Madame  Aibnzzi's,  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  the  noble  poet  him- 
self may  afford  some  idea.  The  conversation 
happening  to  turn,  one  evening,  upon  the 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  which  had 
been  just  shipped  off'  for  the  United  States, 
Madame  Albrizzi,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
compiling  a  Description  Raisonn^e  of  Ca> 
nova's  works,  and  was  anxious  for  inform- 
ation respecting  the  subject  of  this  statue, 
requested  that  some  of  her  learned  guests 
would  detail  to  her  all  they  knew  of  him. 
This  task  a  Signor  *  *  (author  of  a  book  on 
Oeognq>hy  and  Statistics)  undertook  to  per- 
form, and,  after  some  other  equally  saj^  and 
authentic  details,  concluded  by  informing  her 
that  **  Washington  was  killed  in  a  duel  by 
Burke."  —  "  What,"  exclaimed  Lord  Byron, 
as  he  stood  biting  hb  lips  with  impatience 
during  this  conversation, "  what,  in  the  name 
of  fofiy,  are  you  all  thinking  of?" — for  he 
now  recollected  the  famous  duel  between 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Burr,  whom,  it  was 
evident,  this  learned  worthy  had  confounded 
with  Washington  and  Burke ! 

In  addition  to  the  motives  easily  conceiv- 
able for  exchanging  such  a  society  for  one 
that  offered,  at  least,  repose  from  such  eru- 
dite efforts,  there  wms  also  another  cause 
more  immediately  leading  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  his  visits  to  Madame  Albrizzi.  This 
lady,  who  has  been  sometimes  honoured  with 
the  title  of  "  The  De  Stael  of  Italy,"  had 
written  a  book  called  "  Portriuts',"  contain^ 
ing  sketches  of  the  characters  of  various 
persons  of  note ;  and  it  being  her  intention 
to  introduce  Lord  Byron  into  this  assem- 
blage, she  had  it  intimated  to  his  Lordship 
that  an  article  in  which  his  portraiture  had 
been  attempted  was  to  appear  in  a  new 
edition  she  was  about  to  publish  of  her  work. 
It  was  expected,  of  course,  that  this  inti- 
mation would  awaken  in  him  some  desire  to 


>  [**  Rttrata  di  Uomlni  lUtutrf ."  8to.  Madame  Albriisi 
died  in  September  1838,  at  Uie  age  of  wnrenty-fire.] 
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see  the  sketch  ;  but,  on  the  contrarj',  he  was 
provoking  enough  not  to  manifest  the  least 
symptoms  of  curiosity.  Again  and  again 
was  the  same  hint,  with  as  little  success, 
conveyed  ;  till,  at  len^h,  on  finding  that  no 
impression  could  be  produced  in  this  manner, 
a  direct  offer  was  made,  in  Madame  Albrizzi's 
own  name,  to  submit  the  article  to  his  pe- 
rusal. He  could  now  contain  himself  no 
longer.  With  more  sincerity  than  politeness, 
he  returned  for  answer  to  the  lady,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  appearing  in 
her  work  ;  that,  from  the  shortness,  as  well 
as  the  distant  nature  of  their  acquaintance, 
it  was  impossible  she  could  have  qualified 
herself  to  be  his  portrait-painter,  and  that, 
in  short,  she  could  not  oblige  him  more  than 
by  committing  the  article  to  the  flames. 

Whether  the  tribute  thus  unceremoniously 
treated  ever  met  the  eyes  of  Lord  Byron,  1 
know  not ;  but  he  could  hardly,  I  think,  had 
he  seen  it,  have  escaped  a  sUsht  touch  of 
remorse  at  having  thus  spumed  firom  him  a 
portrait  drawn  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  and, 
though  affectedly  expressed,  seizing  some  of 
the  less  obvious  features  of  his  character,  — 
as,  for  instance,  that  diffidence  so  little  to  be 
expected  from  a  career  hke  his,  —  with  the 
discriminating  niceness  of  a  female  hand. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  this  Por- 
trait:— 

*'  *  Tol.  dont  le  monde  encore  ignore  le  rrai  iiom. 
Esprit  myst^rieux,  Mortel,  Ange,  ou  Drroon, 
Qui  que  tu  toll,  Byron,  bon  ou  fatal  genie, 
J'aimc  de  tes  conceits  la  saurage  harmonie.' 

Lamartinb. 

"  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dwell 
upon  the  mere  beauty  of  a  countenance  in 
wnich  the  expression  of  an  extraordinary 
mind  was  so  conspicuous.  What  serenity 
was  seated  on  the  forehead,  adorned  with 
the  finest  chestnut  hair,  light,  curling,  and 
disposed  with  such  art,  that  the  art  was 
hidden  in  the  imitation  of  most  pleasing  na- 
ture !  What  varied  expression  m  his  eyes ! 
They  were  of  the  azure  colour  of  the  hea^ 
vens,  fi'om  which  they  seemed  to  derive 
their  origin.  His  teeth,  in  form,  in  colour, 
in  transparency,  resembled  pearls ;  but  his 
cheeks  were  too  delicately  tinged  with  the 
hue  of  the  pale  rose.  His  neck,  which  he 
was  in  the  nabit  of  keeping  uncovered  as 
much  as  the  usages  of  society  permitted, 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  a  mould,  and 
was  very  white.  His  hands  were  as  beau- 
tifiil  as  if  they  had  been  the  works  of  art. 
His  figure  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  parti- 
cularly by  those  who  found  rather  a  grace 
than  a  defect  in  a  certain  light  and  gentle 
undulation  of  the  person  when  he  entered  a 
room,  and  of  which  you  hardly  felt  tempted 
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to  enquire  the  cause.  Indeed  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  —  the  clothes  he  wore  were  so 
long. 

**  He  was  never  seen  to  walk  throush  the 
streets  of  Venice,  nor  along  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  where  he  spent  some 
weeks  of  the  summer ;  and  there  are  some 
who  assert  that  he  has  never  seen,  excepting 
from  a  window,  the  wonders  of  the  '  Piazza 
di  San  Marco ;'  —  so  powerful  in  him  was 
the  desire  of  not  showing  himself  to  be  de- 
formed in  any  part  of  his  person.  I,  however, 
believe  that  he  has  often  gazed  on  those 
wonders,  but  in  the  late  and  solitary  hour, 
when  the  stupendous  edifices  which  sur- 
rounded him,  illuminated  by  the  soft  and 
placid  light  of  the  moon,  app^ired  a  thousand 
times  more  lovely. 

"  His  face  speared  tranquil  like  the  ocean 
on  a  fine  spring  morning ;  but,  like  it,  in.  an 
instant  became  changed  into  the  tempest- 
uous and  terrible,  if  a  passion,  (a  passion 
did  I  say  ?)  a  thought,  a  word,  occurred  to 
disturb  his  mind.  His  eyes  then  lost  all 
thdr  sweetness,  and  sparkled  so  that  it  be- 
came difficult  to  look  on  them.  So  rapid  a 
change  would  not  have  been  thought  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  ac- 
knowledging that  the  natural  state  of  his 
mind  was  the  tempestuous. 

"  What  delighted  him  greatly  one  day 
annoyed  him  the  next;  and  whenever  he 
appeared  constant  in  the  practice  of  any 
habits,  it  arose  merely  from  the  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt,  in  which  he  held  them 
all :  whatever  thev  midit  be,  they  were  not 
worthy  that  he  should  occupy  his  thoughts 
with  them.  Hb  heart  was  h^faly  sensitive, 
and  suffered  itself  to  be  govern^  in  an  ex- 
traordinary d^ree  by  sympathy ;  but  his 
imagination  carried  him  away,  and  spoiled 
every  thing.  He  beheved  in  presages,  and 
delighted  in  the  recollection  that  he  held  this 
belief  in  common  with  Napoleon.  It  ap- 
peared that,  in  proportion  as  his  intellectuuEd 
education  was  cultivated,  his  moral  education 
was  neglected,  and  that  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  know  or  observe  other  restraints 
than  those  imposed  by  his  inclinations.  Ne- 
vertheless, who  could  believe  that  he  had  a 
constant,  and  almost  infantine  timidity,  of 
which  the  evidences  were  so  apparent  as  to 
render  its  existence  indisputable,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  experienced  in  asso- 
ciating with  Lord  Byron  a  sentiment  which 
had  the  appearance  of  modesty?  Conscious 
as  he  was  that,  wherever  he  presented  him- 
self, all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  all  lips, 
particularly  those  of  the  women,  were  opened 
to  say,  •  There  he  is,  that  is  Lord  B^Ton,'  — 
be  necessarily  found  himself  in  the  situation 
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of  an  actor  obliged  to  sustain  a  chanictec, 
and  to  render  an  account,  not  to  others  (ht 
about  them  he  gave  himself  do  concern),  W 
to  himself,  of  his  erenr  action  and  word. 
This  occasioned  him  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
which  was  obvious  to  every  one. 

"  He  remarked  on  a  certain  stiliiect  (which 
in  1814  was  the  topic  of  unhrersal  discoorie) 
that '  the  world  was  worth  neither  the  trou- 
ble  taken  in  its  conquest,  nor  the  rceret  §A 
at  its  loss,'  which  saying  (if  the  wonu  of  an 
expression  could  ever  equal  that  of  many 
and  great  furdons)  would  almost  diow  the 
thou^ts  and  feelings  of  Lord  Bynm  to  be 
more  stupendous  and  unmeasured  than  tbooe 
of  him  respecting  whom  he  spoke. 

**  His  gynmastic  exercises  were  sometkoes 
violent,  and  at  others  almost  nothing.  Hb 
body,  like  his  spirit,  readily  accoaadodated 
itself  to  all  his  inclinations.  Durii^  an  ta^ 
tire  winter,  he  went  out  every  raonui^akMae 
to  row  himself  to  the  island  of  Araenians^ 
(a  small  island  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
tranquil  kigune,  and  distant  from  Venice 
about  half  a  league,)  to  eiyoy  the  society  of 
those  learned  and  hospitii>le  monks,  aad  to 
learn  their  difficult  language;  and,  in  the 
evening,  entering  again  mto  his  gondola,  he 
went,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  into 
company.  A  second  winter,  whenever  the 
water  of  the  l^une  was  violently  i^tatcd, 
he  was  observed  to  cross  it,  and  um&iff  on 
the  nearest  terra  firma^  to  fad^^ue  atfeast 
two  horses  with  riding. 

**  No  one  ever  heard  him  utter  a  word  of 
French,  although  he  was  perfectly  convensant 
with  that  language.  He  hated  the  n^oa 
and  its  modem  Uterature;  in  like  mattner, 
he  held  the  modem  Itahan  literature  in  con- 
tempt, and  said  it  possessed  but  one  tiring 
author,  —  a  restriction  which  I  know  not 
whether  to  term  ridiculous,  or  fiilse  and  in- 
jurious. His  voice  was  sufficiently  sweet 
and  flexible.  He  spoke  with  much  suavity, 
if  not  contradicted,  Imt  rather  addressed 
himself  to  his  neighbour  than  to  the  entire 
company. 

"  Very  little  food  sufficed  htm ;  and  be 
preferred  fish  to  flesh  for  this  extraordinaiy 
reason,  that  the  latter,  he  said,  rendered  hin 
ferocious.  He  disliked  seeing  women  eat ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  antipathy 
must  be  sought  in  the  dread  he  always  had, 
that  the  notion  he  loved  to  cherish  oH  dieff 
])erfection  and  almost  divine  nature  nu^t 
be  disturbed.  Having  always  been  governed 
by  them,  it  would  seem  that  hb  very  self- 
love  was  pleased  to  take  refuge  in  the  idea 
of  thdr  excellence,  —  a  sentiment  whidi  be 
knew  how  (God  knows  how)  to  reconcile 
with  the  contempt  in  which,  shortlj  after- 
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wards,  almost  with  the  appearance  of  sa* 
tis&ction,  he  seemed  to  hold  them.  But 
contradicdona  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in 
characters  like  Lord  Byron's ;  and  then,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  slave  holds  in  de- 
testation his  ruler  ? 

**  Lord  Byron  disliked  his  countrymen, 
but  only  because  he  knew  that  his  morals 
were  held  in  contempt  by  them.  The  En- 
glish, themselves  rigid  observers  of  &mily 
duties,  could  not  pardon  him  the  neglect  of 
his,  nor  his  trampling  on  principles  ;  there- 
fore neither  did  he  uke  being  presented  to 
them,  nor  did  thev,  especially  when  they 
had  their  wives  with  them,  like  to  cultivate 
his  accjuaintance.  Still  there  was  a  strong 
desire  m  all  of  them  to  see  him,  and  the  wo- 
men in  particular,  who  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  him  but  by  stealth,  said,  in  an  under  voice, 
•  What  a  pity  it  is  I*  If,  however,  any  of 
his  compatriots  of  exalted  rank  and  of  high 
reputation  came  forward  to  treat  him  with 
courtesy,  he  showed  himself  obviously  flat- 
tered by  it,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
such  association.  It  seemed  that  to  the 
wound  which  remained  alwaprs  open  in  his 
ulcerated  heart  such  soothing  attentions 
were  as^  drops  of  healing  balm,  which  com- 
forted him. 

*'  Speaking  of  his  marriage,  ^a  delicate 
subject,  but  one  still  agreeable  to  him,  if  it 
was  treated  in  a  friendly  voice,  —  he  was 
preatly  moved,  and  said  it  had  been  the 
mnoc^t  cause  of  all  his  errors  and  all  his 
griefs.  Of  his  wife  he  spoke  with  much 
respect  and  affection.  He  said  she  was  an 
illustrious  lady,  distinguished  for  the  qualities 
o£  her  heart  and  understanding,  and  that 
all  the  fault  of  their  cruel  separation  lay 
with  himself.  Now,  was  such  language 
dictated  by  justice  or  by  vanity  ?  Does  it 
not  bring  to  mind  the  saying  of  Julius, 
that  the  wife  of  Csesar  must  not  even  be 
suspected  ?  What  vanity  in  that  saying  of 
Caesar!  In  fiict,  if  it  nad  not  been  &om 
vanity,  Lord  Byron  would  have  admitted 
this  to  no  one.  Of  his  young  daughter,  his 
dear  Ada,  he  spoke  witn  great  tenderness, 
and  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  the  great 
sacrifice  he  had  made  in  leaving  her  to 
comfort  her  mother.  The  intense  hatred 
he  bore  his  mother-in-lgw,  and  a  sort  of 
Euryclea  of  Lady  Byron,  two  women  to 


1  ["*  The  diannf  of  the  Counteu  Marina  Benson!,*'  sajrs 
Lady  Morgan,  **  hare  been  lung  by  all  who  erer  tingled 
a  guitar  to  the  tone  of  *  La  Biondhia  in  Gondoletta ;  *  but 
the  spell  of  her  Venetian  manner,  its  toftiwM  and  nairet^, 
are  lets  foaceptible  of  description.  ReriTing  recollections 
of  the  biOliuit  and  pleasurable  circles  over  which  she 
ooce  presided,  tff  roanj  a  pleasant  anecdote  well  recited. 
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whose  influence  he,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributed  her  estrangement  from  him, — 
demonstrated  clearly  how  painful  the  sepa- 
ration was  to  him,  notwithstanding  some 
bitter  pleasantries  which  occasionally  occur 
in  his  writings  against  her  also,  dictated 
rather  by  rancour  than  by  indifference." 

From  the  time  of  his  misunderstanding 
with  Madame  Albrizzi,  the  visits  of  the 
noble  poet  were  transferred  to  the  house 
of  the  other  great  rallying  point  of  Ve- 
netian society,  Madame  Benzoni,  —  a  lady 
in  whose  manners,  though  she  had  long 
ceased  to  be  young,  there  stDl  lingered  mucli 
of  that  attaching  charm,  which  a  youth 
passed  in  successfiil  efforts  to  please  seldom 
mils  to  leave  behind.*  That  thosp  powers 
of  pleasing,  too,  were  not  yet  gone,  the 
fidelity  of,  at  least,  one  devoted  admirer 
testified ;  nor  is  she  supposed  to  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  Lord  Byron 
himself  might  yet  be  linked  on  at  the  end 
of  that  long  chani  of  lovers,  which  had, 
through  so  many  years,  graced  the  triumphs 
of  her  beauty,  if,  however,  there  could 
have  been,  in  any  case,  the  slightest  chance 
of  such  a  conquest,  she  had  herself  com- 
pletely firustrated  it  by  introducing  her  dis- 
tinguished visitor  to  Madame  Guiccioli,  —  a 
step  by  which  she  at  last  lost,  too,  even  the 
ornament  of  his  presence  at  her  parties, 
as  in  consequence  of  some  slighting  conduct 
on  her  part,  towards  his  "Dama,*'  he  dis- 
continueid  his  attendance  at  her  evening 
assemblies,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Venice  had  given  up  society  altogether. 

I  could  soon  collect,  firom  the  tone  held 
respecting  his  conduct  at  Madame  Benzoni's, 
how  subversive  of  all  the  morality  of  in- 
trigue they  considered  the  late  step  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  in  withdrawing 
his  acknowledged  **  Arnica  **  fit>m  the  pro- 
tection of  her  husband,  and  placing  ner, 
at  once,  under  the  same  roof  with  himself. 
*'  You  must  really  (said  the  hostess  herself 
to  me)  scold  your  firiend  ;  —  till  this  un- 
fortunate affair,  he  conducted  himself  so 
well!"  —  a  eulogy  on  his  previous  moral 
conduct  which,  when  I  reported  it  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  my  noble  host,  provoked  at 
once  a  smile  and^sigh  fi-om  his  hps. 

The  chief  subject  of  our  conversation. 


and  often  recurring  to  the  present  sad  and  hapleu  state 
of  her  unfortunate  country,  to  the  last  doing  its  honours 
by  foreign  visitants,  and  still  presenting  the  lineaments 
and  colouring  of  the  portraits  of  Titian  and  Giorgione, 
she  resembles  the  priestess  of  some  desolated  temple,  still 
horering  round  the  ruined  altars  whose  fires  are  extinct 
and  festivals  eclipsed  for  erer.**—  /fo/y,  vol.  U.  p.  472.] 
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when  alone,  was  his  marriage,  and  the  load 
of  obloquy  which  it  had  brought  upon 
him.  He  was  most  anxious  to  know  the 
worst  that  had  been  alleged  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  as  this  was  our  first  opportunity 
of  speaking  together  on  the  subject,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  put  his  candour  most  search- 
ingly  to  the  proof,  not  only  by  enumerating 
the  various  charges  I  had  heard  brought 
against  him  by  others,  but  by  specifying 
such  portions  of  these  charges  as  I  had 
been  inclined  to  think  not  incredible  myself. 
To  all  this  he  listened  with  patience,  and 
answered  with  the  most  unhesitating  frank- 
ness, laughing  to  scorn  the  tales  of  unmanly 
outrage  related  of  him,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  acknowledging  that  there  had  been 
in  his  conduct  but  too  much  to  blapiie  and 
r^et,  and  stating  one  or  two  occasions, 
during  his  domestic  life,  when  he  had  been 
irritated  into  letdng  "  the  breath  of  bitter 
words"  escape  him,  —  words,  rather  those  of 
the  unquiet  spirit  that  possessed  him  than 
his  own,  and  which  he  now  evidently  re- 
membered with  a  degree  of  remorse  and 
pain  which  might  well  have  entitled  them 
to  be  forgotten  by  others. 

It  was,  at  the  same  time,  manifest,  that, 
whatever  admissions  he  might  be  inclined 
to  make  respecting  his  own  delinquencies, 
the  inordinate  measure  of  the  punishment 
dealt  out  to  him  had  sunk  deeply  into  his 
mind,  and,  with  the  usual  effect  of  such 
injustice,  drove  him  also  to  be  unjust  him- 
self;—  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  impute 
to  the  quarter,  to  which  he  now  tracea  all 
his  ill  fate,  a  feeling  of  fixed  hostility  to 
himself,  which  would  not  rest,  he  thought, 
even  at  his  grave,  but  continue  to  persecute 
his  memory,  as  it  was  now  embittering  his 
life.  So  strong  was  this  impression  upon 
him,  that  during  one  of  our  few  intervals  of 
seriousness,  he  conjured  me,  by  our  friend- 
ship, if,  as  he  both  felt  and  hoped,  I  should 
siurive  him,  not  to  let  unmerited  censiu'e 
settle  upon  his  name,  but,  while  I  surren- 
dered him  up  to  condemnation,  where  he  de- 
served it,  to  vindicate  him  where  aspersed. 

How  groundless  and  wrongful  were  these 
apprehensions,  the  early  death  which  he  so 
oflen  predicted  and  sighed  for  has  enabled 
us,  unfortunately  but  too*  soon,  to  testify. 
So  far  from  having  to  defend  him  against 
any  such  assailants,  an  unworthy  voice  or 
two,  from  persons  more  injurious  as  friends 
than  as  enemies,  is  all  that  I  find  raised  in 
hostilitv  to  his  name ;  while  by  none,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  would  a  generous  amnesty 
over  his  grave  be  more  readily  and  cor- 
dially concurred  in  than  by  her,  among 
whose  numerous  virtues  a  forgiving  charity 
towards  himself  was  the  only  one  to  which 


she  had  not  yet  taught  him  to  render  jus- 
tice. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
m  another  part  of  this  work,  that  with 
persons  who,  like  Lord  Byron,  live  centred 
m  their  own  tremulous  web  of  sensitive- 
ness, those  friends  of  whom  they  see  least, 
and  who,  therefore,  least  frequently  come 
in  collision  with  them  In  those  every-da? 
realities  from  which  such  natures  shriiA 
so  morbidly,  have  proportionately  a  greater 
chance  of  retaining  a  hold  on  their  affecticMis. 
There  is,  however,  in  long  absence  from 
persons  of  this  temperament,  another  de- 
scription of  risk  hardly  less,  perhaps,  to  be 
dreaded.  If  the  station  a  friend  holds 
in  their  hearts  is,  in  near  intercourse  with 
them,  in  danger  fix)m  their  sensitiveness, 
it  is  almost  equally,  perhaps,  at  the  mercy 
of  their  too  active  imaginations  during  ab- 
sence. On  this  very  point,  I  recollect  once 
expressing  my  apprehensions  to  Lord  Byron, 
in  a  passage  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  of  which 
the  following  Is.  Wt  nearly  as  I  can  recall 
it,  the  substance:  —  "When  wUA  you.  I 
feel  sure  of  you ;  but,  at  a  distance,  one  is 
oflen  a  little  afraid  of  being  made  the  victim, 
all  of  a  sudden,  of  some  of  those  &nciful  sus- 
picions, which,  like  meteoric  stones,  generate 
themselves  (God  knows  how)  in  the  upper 
regions  of  your  imagmation,  and  come  clat- 
tering down  upon  our  heads,  some  fine 
sunny  day,  when  we  are  least  expecting  such 
an  invasion." 

In  writing  thus  to  him,  I  had  more  par- 
ticularly in  recollection  a  fiincy  of  this  kind 
respecting  myself,  which  he  had,  not  long 
before  my  present  visit  to  him  at  Venice, 
taken  into  his  head.  In  a  ludicrous,  and 
now,  perhaps,  forgotten  publication  of  mine, 
giving  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  an 
English  family  in  Paris,  there  had  occurred 
the  following  description  of  the  chief  hero 
of  the  tale:  — 

"  A  fine,  sallow,  sublime  sort  of  Wertet'bced  man. 
With  mustachios  which  gare  (what  we  read  of  so  oft) 
The  dear  Coraalr  expression,  half  savage,  half  soft, .. 
As  hytenas  In  love  may  be  fiuided  to  look,  or 
A  sumeihhig  between  Abelard  and  old  Blucher.**  * 

On  seeing  this  doggrel,my  noble  friend, 
—  as  I  might,  indeed,  with  a  little  more 
thought,  have  anticipated,  —  conceived  the 
notion  that  I  meant  to  throw  ridicule  on  his 
whole  race  of  poetic  heroes,  and  accordingly, 
as  I  learned  from  persons  then  in  frequent 
intercourse  with  him,  flew  out  into  one  of 
his  fits  of  half  humorous  rage  against  me. 
This  he  now  confessed  himself  and,  in 
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langhing  over  the  circumstance  with  me, 
owned  that  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as,  in 
his  first  moments  of  wrath,  to  contemplate 
some  little  retaliation  for  this  perfidious  hit 
at  his  heroes.  "But  when  I  recollected,** 
said  he,  "  what  pleasure  it  would  give  the 
whole  tribe  of  blockheads  and  blues  to  see 
yoa  and  me  turning  out  asainst  each  other, 
If^ve  up  the  idea."  He  was,  indeed,  a 
striking  instance  of  what  may  be  almost  in- 
variably observed,  that  they  who  best  know 
how  to  wield  the  weapon  of  ridicule  them- 
sdves,  are  the  most  aDve  to  its  power  in  the 
hands  of  others.  I  remember,  one  day,  —  in 
the  year  1813, 1  think,  —  as  we  were  con- 
versing together  about  critics  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  public,  "For  my  part,**  he 
exclaimed,  "  1  don*t  care  what  they  say  of 
mc,  so  they  don't  quiz  me.**  —  "Oh,  you 
need  not  fear  that," — I  answered,  with 
something,  perhaps,  of  a  half-suppressed 
smile  on  my  features, — "  nobody  could  quiz 
ywi.* — **  You  could,  you  villain!"  he  re- 
plied, clenching  his  hand  at  me,  and  looking, 
at  the  same  tmie,  with  comic  earnestness 
into  my  face. 

Before  I  proceed  any  fiuther  with  my  own 
recollections,  I  shall  here  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  extracting  some  curious  paiticulars 
respecting  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
my  friend  while  at  Venice,  from  an  account 
obligingly  furnished  me  by  a  gentleman  who 
long  resided  in  that  city,  and  who,  dunng  the 
greater  part  of  Lord  Byron's  stay,  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  fiiendly  intimacy  vrith  him. 

"  I  have  often  lamented  that  I  kept  no 
notes  of  his  observations  during  our  rides 
and  aauatic  excursions.  Nothins  could  ex- 
ceed tne  vivacity  and  variety  of  his  conver- 
sation, or  the  cheerfiilness  of  his  manner. 
His  remarics  on  the  surrounding  objects  were 
always  original :  and  most  particularly  strik- 
ing was  the  quickness  with  which  he  availed 
himself  of evc^  circumstance,  however  trifling 
in  itself,  and  such  as  would  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  almost  any  other  person,  to  carry 
his  point  in  such  arguments  as  we  might 
chance  to  be  engaged  in.  He  was  feelingly 
alive  to  the  b^uties  of  nature,  and  took 
great  interest  in  any  observations,  which,  as 
a  dabbler  in  the  arts,  I  ventured  to  make 
upon  the  efiects  of  li^t  and  shadow,  or  the 
changes  produced  in  die  colour  of  objects  by 
eveiyvariation  in  the  atmosphere. 

"  The  spot  where  we  usually  mounted  our 
horses  had  been  a  Jewish  cemetery :  but  the 
French,  during  their  occupation  of  Venice, 
had  thrown  down  the  enclosures,  and  levelled 
all  the  tombstones  with  the  ground,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  interfere  with  the  forti- 
fications upon  the  Lido,  under  the  guns  of 
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which  it  was  situated.  To  this  place,  as  it 
was  known  to  be  that  where  he  al^htcd 
from  his  gondola  and  met  his  horses,  the 
curious  amongst  our  country  people,  who 
were  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  him, 
used  to  resort ;  and  it  was  amusing  in  the 
extreme  to  witness  the  excessive  coolness 
with  which  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
would  advance  within  a  very  few  paces  of 
him,  eyeine  him,  some  with  their  glasses,  as 
they  would  have  done  a  statue  in  a  museum, 
or  the  wild  beasts  at  Exeter  'Change.  How- 
ever flattering  this  might  be  to  a  man's 
vam'ty.  Lord  Byron,  thouch  he  bore  it  very 
patiently,  expressed  himsdf,  as  I  believe  he 
really  was,  excessively  annoyed  at  it. 

"  1  have  said  that  our  usual  ride  was  along 
the  sea^shore,  and  that  the  spot  where  we 
took  horse,  and  of  course  dismounted,  had 
been  a  cemetery.  It  will  readily  be  believed, 
that  some  caution  was  necessary  in  riding 
over  the  broken  tombstones,  and  that  it  was 
altogether  an  awkward  place  for  horses  to 
pass.  As  the  length  of  our  ride  was  not  very 
great,  scarcely  more  than  six  miles  in  all,  we 
seldom  rode  mst,  that  we  might  at  least  pro- 
long its  duration,  and  enjoy  as  much  as 
possible  the  refreshing  air  of  the  Adriatic. 
One  day,  as  we  were  leisurely  returning  home- 
wards. Lord  Byron,  all  at  once,  and  without 
saying  any  thing  to  me,  set  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  started  off*  at  full  gallop,  making 
the  greatest  haste  he  could  to  set  to  his 
gondola.  I  could  not  conceive  wnat  fit  had 
seized  him,  and  had  some  difiiculty  in  keeping 
even  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  him, 
while  I  looked  around  me  to  discover,  if  I 
were  able,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  his 
unusual  precipitation.  At  length  I  perceived 
at  some  distance  two  or  three  gentlemen, 
who  were  running  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island  nearest  the  Lacoon,  parallel  with 
him,  towards  his  gondola,  hoping  to  get 
there  in  time  to  see  him  alight ;  and  a  race 
actually  took  place  between  fhem,  he  en- 
deavouring to  outstrip  them.  In  this  he,  in 
fact,  succeeded,  and,  tnrowing  himself  quickly 
firoic  his  horse,  leapt  into  his  gondola,  of 
whicm  he  hastily  closed  the  blinds,  ensconcing 
himself  in  a  comer  so  as  not  to  be  seen. 
For  my  own  part,  not  choosing  to  risk  my 
neck  over  the  ground  I  have  spoken  of,  I 
followed  more  leisurely  as  soon  as  I  came 
amongst  the  gravestones,  but  got  to  the  place 
of  embarkation  just  at  the  same  moment 
with  my  curious  countrymen,  and  in  time  to 
vritness  their  disappointment  at  having  had 
their  run  for  nothing.  I  found  him  exulting 
in  his  success  in  outstripping  them.  He  ex- 
pressed in  strong  terms  his  annoyance  at 
what  he  called  their  unpertmence,  whilst  I 
Ee 
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could  not  but  laugh  at  his  impadence,  as  well 
as  at  the  mortification  of  the  unfortunate 
pedestrians,  whose  eagerness  to  see  him,  I 
said,  was,  in  my  opinion,  highly  flattering  to 
him.  That,  lie  replied,  depended  on  the 
feding  with  which  they  came  ;  and  he  had 
not  the  vanity  to  believe  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  any  admiration  of  his  character 
or  of  his  abilities,  bat  that  they  were  impelled 
merely  by  idle  curiosity.  Whether  it  was  so 
or  not,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  they 
had  been  of  the  other  sex,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  eager  to  escape  from  th&r 
observation,  as  in  that  case  he  would  have 
repaid  them  glance  for  glance. 

"  The  curiosity  that  was  expessed  by  all 
classes  of  travellers  to  see  him,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  diey  endeavoured  to 
pick  up  any  anecdotes  of  his  mode  of  life, 
were  carried  to  a  length  which  will  hardly  be 
credited.  It  formed  the  chief  sulject  of 
thdr  enquiries  of  the  gondoliers  who  con- 
veyed them  from  terra  firma  to  the  floating 
city ;  and  these  people,  who  are  generally 
lo(]uacious,  were  not  at  all  backward  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  taste  and  humours  of  their 
passengers,  relating  to  them  the  most  extra- 
vagant and  often  unfounded  stories.  They 
took  care  to  point  out  the  house  where  he 
lived,  and  to  give  such  hints  of  his  move- 
ments as  might  afibrd  them  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him.  Manj^  of  the  English  visitors, 
under  pretext  of  seeing  his  house,  in  which 
there  were  no  paintings  of  any  consequence, 
nor,  besides  himself,  any  thing  worthy  of  no- 
tice, contrived  to  obtain  admittance  through 
the  cupidity  of  his  servants,  and  with  the 
most  barefaced  impudence  forced  their  way 
even  into  his  bedroom,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing 
him.  Hence  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  his 
bitterness  towards  them,  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  unfounded  remark  made 
upon  him  by  an  anonymous  traveller  in  Italy ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  well  calculated  to 
foster  that  cynicism  which  prevails  in  his 
latter  works  more  particularly,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  misantnropical  expressions  that 
occur  in  those  which  first  raised  his  repu* 
tation,  I  do  not  believe  to  have  been  nis 
natural  feeling.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I 
never  Mritnessed  greater  kindness  than  in 
Lord  Byron. 

**  The  inmates  of  his  fimiily  were  all  ex- 
tremely attached  to  him,  and  would  have 
endured  any  thing  on  his  account.  He  was 
indeed  culpably  lenient  to  them ;  for  even 
when  instances  occurred  of  their  n^ecting 
their  duty^  or  taking  an  undue  advantage  of 
his  good-nature,  he  rather  bantered  than 
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spoke  seriously  to  them  upon  it,  and  coaU 
not  bring  hin^elf  to  discharge  them,  cfcn 
when  be  had  threatened  to  do  so.  Ao  »•  > 
stance  occurred  within  mv  knowledge  of  ik 
unwillingness  to  act  harshly  towards  a  trades- 
man whom  he  had  materially  asKisted,  aoi 
only  by  lending  him  money,  but  by  fonrand- 
ing  his  interest  in  every  way  that  he  cmkL 
Notwithstanding  repented  acts  of  kiodacss 
on  Lord  Byron's  part,  this  man  robbed  wd 
cheated  him  in  me  most  barefiu^ed  manner ; 
and  when  at  length  Lord  Byron  was  induced 
to  sue  him  at  uw  for  the  recovery  of  Us 
money,  the  only  punishment  he  inflicted  apoQ 
him,  when  sentence  against  him  was  passed,  ; 
was  to  put  him  in  prison  for  one  wvek,  and 
fben  to  let  him  out  again,  akfaottth  lu5  debtor 
had  subjected  him  to  a  ooosiwable  addi*  ' 
tional  expense  by  dragging  him  into  all  the 
difl*erent  courts  of  appeal,  and  that  be  oeiitr 
at  last  recovered  one  nal^pemijrof  theiaoDef 
owed  to  him.  Upon  tins  subject  be  writo 
to  me  horn  Ravenna,  *  If  •  ♦  *  is  « 
(prison),  let  him  out ;  if  oitf,  put  him  in  for 
a  week,  merely  for  a  lesson,  iad  give  him  a 
good  lecture.* 

**  He  was  also  ever  ready  to  assist  the 
distressed,  and  he  was  most  unoeteatatkNB 
in  his  charities:  for  brides  oonsideribk 
sums  which  he  gave  awa^  to  appbcants  ■£ 
his  own  house,  he  ooDtnbutedr  largely  by 
weekly  and  monthly  allowances  to  pfsrsoos 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  who,  as  the 
money  reached  them  by  odier  hands.  Si 
not  even  know  who  was  their  licucfanor. 
One  or  two  instances  might  be  adidkioed 
where  his  charity  certainly  bore  an  «ppetf- 
ance  of  ostentation ;  one  particularly,  vhen 
he  sent  fifty  louis  d*or  to  a  poor  printer  whote 
house  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  lU 
his  property  destrored  ;  but  even  this  va» 
not  unattended  with  advanta^ ;  for  it  is  a 
manner  compdled  the  Austrian  authorities 
to  do  somethmg  for  the  poor  sufferer,  which 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  woukl 
not  have  done  otherwise ;  and  I  attribute  it 
entirely  to  the  publicity  of  his  donation.  Hat 
they  allowed  the  man  ti^  use  of  an  uooeciiiiied 
house  belonging  to  the  government  untu  be 
could  rebuild  his  own,  or  re-establish  hb 
business  elsewhere.  Other  instances  nugfat 
be  perhaps  discovered  where  his  libenhtia 
proceeded  firom  selfish,  and  not  very  worthy 
motives  < ;  but  these  are  rare,  and  it  wooU 
be  unjust  in  the  extreme  to  assume  than  as 
proo&  of  his  character." 

1  The  writer  berr,  no  doidit,  i 
able  Uberalittet  u  thow  excvciMd  I 
of  his  two  fkrouritet,  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 
1819. 

LA    MIRA    AND    VENICE. — PROPOSITION    OF 
COUNT  GUICCIOLI.  —  ANECDOTES.  —  WIE- 

LAND. ALLEORA.  —  PRESENTATION    OF 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TO  MR.  MOORE. — 
LETTERS  TO  HOPPNER,  MURRAY,  AND 
WILLIAM     BANKES.  —  OUTCRY     AGAINST 

DON  JUAN. THE    PROPHECY  OF   DANTE. 

—  PROJECTED  EMIGRATION  TO  SOUTH 
AMERICA.  —  FERRARA.  —  THIRD  CANTO 
OF  DON  JUAN  COMPLETED.  —  DEPARTURE 
OF  COUNT  AND  COUNTESS  GUICCIOLI  FOR 
RAVENNA. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  in  writ- 
ing to  my  noble  friend  to  announce  my  com- 
ine,  I  had  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be 
able  to  go  on  with  me  to  Rome  ;  and  I  had 
the  gratification  of  finding,  on  my  arrival, 
that  he  was  fiilly  prepared  to  enter  into  this 
plan.  On  becoming  acquainted,  however, 
with  all  the  details  o£  his  present  situation, 
I  so  &r  sacrificed  my  own  wishes  and  plea- 
sure as  to  advise  strongly  that  he  should  re- 
main at  La  Mira.  In  the  first  place,  I  saw 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  leaving  Madame 
Guicdoli  at  this  crisis  might  be  Uie  means 
of  drawing  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  ne- 
glecting, 3  not  actually  deserting,  a  young 
person  who  had  just  sacrificed  so  much  to 
ner  devotion  for  him,  and  whose  position,  at 
this  moment,  between  the  Count  and  Lord 
Byron,  it  required  all  thp  generous  prudence 
of  the  latter  to  shield  from  shame  or  fall. 
There  had  just  occurred  too,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  a  most  &vourable  opening  for  the  re- 
trieval of,  at  least,  the  imprudent  part  of  the 
transaction,  by  replacing  the  lady  instantly 
under  her  husband's  protection,  and  thus 
enabling  her  sdll  to  retain  that  station  in 
society  which,  in  such  society,  nothing  but 
such  imprudence  could  have  endangered. 

1  The  drctmuUnce  here  alluded  to  tomj  be  mott 
deftrly,  perhapf,  communicated  to  mj  readers  through 
the  medium  of  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Barry  (the  fHcnd  and  banker  of  Lord  Byron)  did  me 
(ht  iaTour  of  addressing  to  roe,  soon  after  his  Lordship's 
death : — '*  When  Lord  Byron  went  to  Greece,  he  gate 
me  orders  to  adraoce  money  to  Madame  Guicdoli ;  but 
that  lady  would  nerer  consent  to  receire  any.  His  Lord* 
ship  had  also  told  me  that  he  n^eant  to  leave  his  will  in 
my  hands,  and  that  there  would  be  a  bequest  in  it  of 
10,000^  to  Madame  GuicdoIL  tie  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance also  to  Lord  Blesslngton.  When  the  melan- 
choly news  of  his  death  reached  me,  I  took  for  granted 
that  this  will  would  be  found  among  the  sealed  papers 
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This  latter  h<^  had  been  suj^ested  by  a 
letter  he  one  day  showed  me,  (as  we  were 
dining  together  alone,  at  the  well-known 
Pellegrino,)  wluch  had  that  moroing  been 
received  b^  the  Contessa  fixim  her  husband, 
and  the  cmef  object  of  which  was — ttot  to 
express  any  censure  of  her  conduct,  but  to 
suggest  that  she  should  prevail  upon  her 
noble  admirer  to  transfer  mto  his  keeping  a 
sum  of  1000/.,  which  was  then  Iving,  if  I  re- 
member right,  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron's 
banker  at  Ravenna,  but  which  the  worthy 
Count  professed  to  think  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageously placed  in  his  own.  Security, 
the  writer  added,  would  be  given,  and  five 
per  cent,  interest  allowed ;  as  to  accept  of 
the  sum  on  any  other  terms  he  should  nold 
to  be  an  **  av^limento "  to  him.  Though, 
as  r^arded  the  lady  herself  who  has  since 
prov^,  by  a  most  noble  sacrifice,  how  per- 
fectly disinterested  were  her  feelings  through- 
out 1,  this  trait  of  so  wholly  opposite  a  cba^ 
racter  in  her  lord  must  have  still  further 
increased  her  dis^^st  at  returning  to  him, 
yet  so  important  did  it  seem,  as  wdl  for  her 
fiiend's  sake  as  her  own,  to  retrace,  while 
there  was  yet  time,  their  last  imprudent  step, 
that  even  the  sacrifice  of  this  sum,  which  I 
saw  would  materially  facilitate  such  an  ar- 
rangement, did  not  appear  to  me  by  any 
means  too  high  a  price  to  pa^  for  it.  On 
this  point,  however,  my  noble  friend  entirely 
differed  with  me ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
humorous  and  amusing  than  the  manner  in 
which,  in  his  newly  assumed  character  of  a 
lover  of  money,  he  dilated  on  the  many  vir- 
tues of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  determi- 
nation not  to  part  with  a  single  one  of  them 
to  Count  Guicdoli.  Of  his  confidence,  too, 
^1  his  own  power  of  extricating  himself  from 
this  difficulty  he  spoke  with  equal  gaiety  and 
humour;  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  joined  our 
party  after  dinner,  having  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  as  I  did,  he  laid  a  wager 
of  two  sequins  with  that  gentleman,  that, 
without  any  such  disbursement,  he  would 
yet  bring  all  right  again,  and  "  save  the  lady 
and  the  money  too. 


he  had  left  with  me ;  but  there  was  no  such  instrument. 
I  immediately  then  wrote  to  Madame  Guicdoli,  enquiring 
if  she  knew  any  thing  concerning  it,  and  mentioning,  at 
the  same  time,  what  his  Lordship  had  said  as  to  the 
legacy.  To  this  the  lady  replied,  tliat  he  had  fluently 
spoken  to  her  on  the  same  subject,  but  tliat  she  had 
always  cut  the  conversation  short,  as  it  was  a  topic  she 
by  no  means  liked  to  hear  him  speak  upon.  In  addition, 
she  expressed  a  wish  that  no  such  will  as  I  had  men- 
Cloned  would  be  found;  as  her  circumstances  were 
already  sufficiently  independent,  and  the  world  might 
put  a  wrong  constructioa  on  her  attachment,  should  it 
appear  that  her  fortunes  were,  in  any  degree,  bettered 
by  it." 
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It  is  indeed  certain,  that  he  had  at  this 
time  taken  up  the  whim  (for  it  hardly  de- 
serves a  more  serious  name)  of  minute  and 
constant  watchfuUiess  over  his  expenditure ; 
and,  as  most  usually  happens,  it  was  vnth  the 
increase  of  his  means  that  this  increased 
sense  of  the  value  of  money  came.  The  first 
symptom  I  saw  of  this  new  fimcy  of  hb  was 
the  exceeding  joy  which  he  manifested  on 
my  presenting  to  him  a  rouleau  of  twenty 
Napoleons,  which  Lord  Kinnaird,  to  whom 
he  had,  on  some  occasion,  lent  that  sum, 
had  intrusted  me  with,  at  Milan,  to  deliver 
into  his  hands.  With  the  most  joyous  and 
diverting  eagerness,  he  tore  open  the  paper, 
and,  in  counting  over  the  sum,  stopped  fre- 
quently to  congratulate  himself  on  the  re- 
covery of  it. 

Of  his  household  firugalides  I  speak  but 
on  the  authority  of  others ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that,  with  a  restless 
spirit  like  his,  which  delighted  always  in 
having  something  to  contend  with,  and  which, 
but  a  short  time  before,  "  for  want,"  as  he 
said,  •*  of  something  craggy  to  break  upon," 
had  tortured  itself  with  the  study  of  the 
Annenian  language,  he  should,  in  default  of 
all  better  excitement,  find  a  sort  of  stir  and 
amusement  in  the  task  of  contesting,  inch 
by  inch,  every  encroachment  of  expense,  and 
endeavouring  to  suppress  what  he  himself 
calls 

*'  That  cUmax  of  aU  earthly  Uls, 
The  inflammatioB  of  our  weekly  bills." 

In  truth,  his  constant  recurrence  to  the 
praise  of  avarice  in  Don  Juan,  and  the  hu- 
morous zest  with  which  he  delights  to  dwell 
on  it,  shows  how  new-fangled,  as  well  as 
how  far  from  serious,  was  his  adoption  of 
this  **  good  old-gentlemanly  vice." »  In  the 
same  spirit  he  had,  a  short  time  before  my 
arrival  at  Venice,  established  a  hoarding-box, 
with  a  slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  he  occa- 
sionally put  sequins,  and,  at  stated  periods, 
opened  it  to  contemplate  his  treasures.  His 
own  ascetic  style  of  living  enabled  him,  as 
far  as  himself  was  concerned,  to  gratify  this 
taste  for  economy  in  no  ordinary  degree,  — 
his  daily  bill  of  fare,  when  the  Margarita  was 
his  companion,  consisting,  I  have  been  as- 
sured, of  but  four  becci^chi,  of  which  the 
Fomarina  eat  three,  leaving  even  him  hungry. 

1  i**  In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do. 
The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  la  o*cr, 

The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too ; 
So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  Tice, 
I  think  I  must  take  up  with  aTarice." 

Zhn  Jmam,  c.  1.  st.  916.] 

*  [**  I  will  economise  and  do.    It  is  not  for  myself ;  bat 

I  should  likc,<;od  willing,  to  leare  something  to  my 
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.  That  his  parsimony,  however  (if  this  new 
phasis  of  his  ever-shifting  character  it  to  be 
called  b^  such  a  name),  was  very  hr  from 
being  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns, 
as  *'  withholding  men  from  works  of  libera- 
lity," is  apjMu-edt  from  all  that  is  known  of 
his  munifii^nce,  at  this  very  period,  — some 
particulars  of  which,  from  a  most  authentic 
source,  have  just  been  cited,  proving  amply 
that  while,  for  the  indulgence  of  a  whim,  he 
kept  one  hand  closed,  he  cave  free  course  to 
his  generous  nature  by  mspensing  lavishly 
from  the  other.  ^  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  as  long  as  money  shall,  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  areat  sources  of  power,  so 
long  will  they  who  seek  influence  over  their 
fellow-men  attach  value  to  it  as  an  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  more  lowly  they  are  inclined 
to  estimate  the  disinterestedness  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  more  available  and  precious 
will  they  consider  the  talisman  that  gives 
such  power  over  it.  Hence,  certainly,  it  is 
not  among  those  who  have  thou^t  highest 
of  mankind  that  the  disposition  to  avarice 
has  most  generally  displayed  itself.  In  Swifl 
the  love  of  money  was  strong  and  avowed ; 
and  to  Voltaire  the  same  propensity  was 
also  frequently  imputed,  —  on  about  as  sirf- 
ficient  grounds,  p^haps,  as  to  Lord  Byron. 
On  the  day  preceding  that  of  my  depart- 
ure from  Venice,  my  noble  host,  on  arriving 
from  La  Mira  to  mnner,  told  me,  with  aU 
the  glee  of  a  schoolboy  who  had  been  just 
granted  a  holiday,  that,  as  this  was  my  last 
evening,  the  Contessa  had  given  him  leave 
to  *'  make  a  night  of  it,"  and  that  accordindy 
he  would  not  only  accompany  me  to  Sie 
opera,  but  we  should  sup  together  at  some 
cafe  (as  in  the  old  times)  afterwards.  Ob- 
servinc  a  volume  in  his  gondola,  with  a  num- 
ber of  paper .  marks  b^ween  the  leaves,  I 
enquired  of  him  what  it  was  ?  — "  Only  a 
book,"  he  answered,  "  from  which  I  am  tid- 
ing to  crib,  as  I  do  wherever  I  can  3 ;  —  and 
that's  the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an 
original  poet.**  On  taking  it  up  and  looking 
into  it,  I  exclaimed,  "Ah,  my  old  friend, 
Agathon!***  — "WhatI"  he  cried,  archly, 
you  have  been  beforehand  with  me  there, 
have  you?" 

Though  in  imputing  to  himself  preme- 
ditated plagiarism,  he  was,  of  course,  but 
jesting.  It  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  his 


relatives  more  than  a  mere  name ;  and,  besides  that,  to    ' 
beaUe  to  do  good  to  others  to  a  greater  extent  **  —  I«rtf 
Bifron  to  Mr,  Kmttaird,'}  i 

'  This  wiU  remind  the  reader  of  Molly's  avowal  in    | 
speaking  of  wit : — **  C'est  non  bien,  et  Je  le  prends  par- 
tout  oil  Je  le  troQTe.** 

4  The  History  of  Agathoo,  by  Wleland. 
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practice,  when  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
any  work,  to  excite  thus  his  vein  by  the 
perusal  of  others,  on  the  same  subject  or 
plan,  from  which  the  slightest  hint  caught 
by  his  imagination,  as  he  read,  was  sufficient 
to  kindle  there  such  a  train  of  thought  as, 
but  for  that  spark,  had  never  been  awaken- 
ed, and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot  the 
source.  In  the  present  instance,  the  inspir- 
ation he  sought  was  of  no  very  elevating 
nature,  —  the  anti-spiritual  doctrines  of  the 
Sophist  in  this  Romance  >  being  what  chiefly, 
I  suspect,  attracted  his  attention  to  its  pages, 
as  not  unlikely  to  supply  him  with  fresh  ar- 
gument and  sarcasm  for  those  depreciating 
views  of  human  nature  and  its  destmy,  which 
he  was  now,  with  all  the  wantonness  of  un. 
bounded  genius,  enforcing  in  Don  Juan. 

Of  this  work  he  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  him,  writing  the  third  canto,  and  be- 
fore dmner,  one  da^,*read  me  two  or  three 
hundred  lines  of  it ;  —  beginning  with  the 
stanzas  **0h  Wellington,"  &c.  which  at 
that  time  formed  the  opening  of  this  third 
canto,  but  were  afterwards  reserved  for  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth.  My  opinion  of 
the  poem,  both  as  regarded  its  talent  and 
its  mischief,  he  had  ahready  been  made  ac- 

auainted  with,  from  my  having  been  one  of 
iiose,— his  Committee,  as  he  called  us, — 
to  whom,  at  his  own  desire,  the  manuscript 
of  the  two  first  cantos  had  been  submitted, 
and  who,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  an^red  him 
not  a  little  by  deprecating  the  pubhcation  of 
it.  In  a  letter  which  I,  at  that  time,  wrote 
to  him  on  the  subject,  after  praising  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  scenes  between  Juan 
and  Haidee,  I  ventured  to  sav,  **  Is  it  not 
odd  that  the  same  licence  which,  in  your 
early  Satire  ^,  you  blamed  mc  for  being  guilty 
of  on  the  borders  of  my  twentieth  year,  you 
are  now  yourself  (with  infinitely  greater 
power,  and  therefore  infinitely  greater  mis- 
chief) indulging  in  after  thirty  I  ** 

Though  I  now  found  him,  m  fiiU  defiance 
of  such  remonstrances,  proceeding  with  this 
work,  he  had  yet,  as  his  own  letters  prove, 


1  Between  WieUmd*  the  author  of  thii  Romance,  and 
Lord  Byron,  may  be  obterved  tome  of  thoie  generic 
points  of  resemblance  which  It  is  so  interesting  to  trace 
id  the  characters  of  men  of  genius.  The  German  poet, 
tt  is  said,  nerer  perused  any  worii  that  made  a  stnmg 
impression  tqwfk  him«  without  being  stimulated  to  com- 
mence one,  liimseif,  on  the  same  tt^ic  and  plan ;  and  in 
Lord  Byron  the  imttatlve  principle  was  almost  equally 
actire,— there  being  few  of  his  poems  that  might  not,  in 
the  same  manner,  be  traced  to  the  strong  impulse  given 
to  his  Imagination  by  the  perusal  of  some  work  that  had 
Just  before  interested  him.  In  the  history,  too,  of  their 
Utcs  and  feelings,  there  was  a  strange  and  pataM  coin, 
ddence,  —  the  revolution  that  tocdi  place  in  all  Wielaud's 
opinions,  from  the  Platonism  and  romance  of  his  jrouth- 


0^ 


been  so  far  influenced  by  the  general  outcry 
against  his  poem,  as  to  feel  the  zeal  and 
zest  with  which  he  had  commenced  it  con- 
siderably abated,  —  so  much  so,  as  to  ren- 
der, ultimately,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  third 
and  fourth  cantos  much  inferior  in  spirit  to 
the  two  first.  So  sensitive,  indeed,  —  in 
addition  to  his  usual  abundance  of  this  qua- 
lity,— '.did  he,  at  length,  grow  on  the  subject, 
that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  who  succe^ed 
me,  as  his  visitor,  happened  to  tell  him,  one 
day,  that  he  had  hpard  a  Mr.  Saunders  (or 
some  such  name^,  then  resident  at  Venice, 
declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  **  Don  Juan  was 
all  Grub  Street,"  such  an  effect  had  this 
disparaging  speech  upon  his  mind,  (though 
coming  firom  a  person  who,  as  he  himself 
would  have  it,  was  **  nothing  but  a  d— d 
salt-fish  seller,")  that,  for  some  time  after, 
by  his  own  confession  to  Mr.  Bankes,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another 
line  of  the  poem ;  and,  one  morning,  opening 
a  drawer  where  the  u^lected  manuscri[)t 
lay,  he  said  to  his  fiiend,  **  Look  here  —  this 
is  all  Mr.  Saunders's  *  Grub  Street.' " 

To  return,  however,  to  the  details  of  our 
last  evening  together  at  Venice.  After  a 
dinner  with  Mr.  Scott  at  the  Pellegrino,  we 
all  went,  rather  late,  to  the  opera,  where 
the  principal  part  in  the  Baccanali  di  Roma 
was  represented  by  a  female  singer,  whose 
chief  daim  to  reputation,  accordii^  to  Lord 
Byron,  lay  in  her  having  stUeitocd  one  of  her 
fiivourite  lovers.  In  the  intervab  between 
the  singing  he  pointed  out  to  me  different 
persons  among  the  audience,  to  whom  ce- 
lebrity of  various  sorts,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  disreputable,  attached;  and  of  one 
lady  who  sat  near  us,  he  related  an  anec- 
dote, which,  whether  new  or  old,  may, 
as  creditable  to  Venetian  facetiousness,  be 
worth,  perhaps,  repeating.  This  lady  had, 
it  seems,  been  pronounced  by  Napoleon  the 
finest  woman  in  Venice ;  but  the  Venetians, 
not  quite  agreeing  with  this  opinion  of  the 
ereat  man,  contented  themselves  with  calling 
her  **  La  Bella  per  Decreto,** — adding  (as 


All  days,  to  the  material  and  Epicurean  doctrines  that 
pervaded  all  his  maturer  works,  being  chiefly.  It  is  sup- 
posed, brought  about  by  the  shock  his  heart  liad  reoelTed 
tnm  a  disiqipointment  of  iu  affections  in  early  life. 
Speaking  of  the  illusion  of  this  first  passion,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  he  says,—**  It  is  one  for  which  no  Joys,  no 
honours,  no  gifts  of  fortune,  not  eren  wisdom  Itself  can 
aA>rd  an  equlTalent,  and  which,  when  It  has  once  vanished, 
returns  no  more.*' 

*  [ **  Uttle  t  young  Catullus  of  hb  day. 

As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay ! 

Grier'd  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  yet  be  Just, 

Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust." 

Worts,  p.  4»,^ 
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the  Decrees  always  begin  with  the  word 
"  Considerando  "^,  "  Ma  senza  il  Oonsider- 
ando." 

From  the  opera,  in  pursuance  of  our 
agreement  to  **  make  a  night  of  it,"  we  be- 
took oursehres  to  a  sort  of  cabaret  in  the 
Place  of  St.  Mark,  and  there,  within  a  few 
^ds  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  sat  drink- 
ing hot  brandy  punch,  and  laughing  oyer  old 
times,  till  the  clock  of  St.  Mark  struck  the 
second  hour  of  the  morning.  Lord  Byron 
then  took  me  in  his  gondola,  and,  the  moon 
heins  in  its  fullest  splendour,  he  made  the 
gondoliers  row  us  to  such  points  of  view 
as  might  enable  me  to  see  Venice,  at  that 
hour,  to  adrantajce.  Nothing  could  be  more 
solemnly  beautiml  than  the  whole  scene 
around,  and  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Venice  of  my  dreams  before  me.  All  those 
meaner  details  which  so  offend  the  eye  by 
day  were  now  softened  down  by  the  moon- 
light into  a  sort  of  visionary  indistinctness  ; 
and  the  effect  of  that  silent  city  of  palaces, 
sleeping,  as  it  were,  upon  the  waters,  in  the 
brignt  stilhiess  of  the  night,  was  such  as 
coidd  not  but  affect  deeply  even  the  least 
susceptible  imagination.  My  companion 
saw  that  I  was  moved  by  it,  and  though 
familiar  with  the  scene  himself,  seemed  to 
give  way,  for  the  moment,  to  the  same  strain 
of  feeling ;  and,  as  we  exchanged  a  few  re- 
marks suggested  by  that  wredc  of  human 
glory  before  us,  lus  voice,  habitually  so 
cheerful,  sunk  into  a  tone  of  mournful  sweet- 
ness, such  as  I  had  rarely  before  heard  from 
him,  and  shall  not  easily  forget.  This  mood, 
however,  was  but  of  tht  moment ;  some 
<|uick  turn  of  ridicule  soon  carried  him  off* 
into  a  totally  different  vein,  and  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  door  of 
his  own  palazzo,  we  parted,  laughing,  as  we 
had  met;  —  an  agreement  having  been  first 
made  that  I  should  take  an  early  dinner 
with  him  next  day  at  his  villa,  on  my  road 
to  Ferrara. 

Having  employed  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  completing  my  round  of  sights 
at  Venice,  —  taking  care  to  visit  specudly 
"  that  picture  by  (Sorgione,"  to  which  the 
poet's  exclamation,  "  such  a  woman ! " »  will 
Ion£  continue  to  attract  all  votaries  of  beauty, 
—  I  took  my  departure  from  Venice,  and, 
at  about  three  o'clock,  arrived  at  La  Mira. 
I  found  my  noble  host  waiting  to  receive 
me,  and,  in  passing  with  him  through  the 
hall,  saw  his  little  Allegra,  who,  with  her 
nursery  maid,  was  standing  there  as  if  just 


1  **  *Tls  but  a  portrait  of  hit  ton  and  wife. 

And  «elf ;  bat  nteh  a  woman  !  lore  in  life !  '* 
Beppo,  itaosa  xii. 
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returned  finom  a  walk.  To  the 
fancy  he  had  for  falsifying  his  own 
and  even  imputing  to  himself  feults  the 
alien  to  his  nature,  I  have  already  fi^quently 
adverted,  and  had,  on  this  occasion,  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  it.  After  I  had  spoken  a  little 
in  passing  to  the  child,  and  made  some  remark 
on  its  b^ty,  he  said  to  me, — "  Have  you 
any  notion  — but  I  suppose  you  have  —  of 
what  they  call  the  parental  feeling?  For 
myself,  I  have  not  the  least."  And  yet, 
when  that  child  died,  in  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, he  who  now  nttored  this  artificial 
speech  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  event, 
tnat  those  who  were  about  him  at  the  time 
actually  trembled  for  his  reason ! 

A  short  time  before  dinner  he  kfl  the 
room,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  retomed, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  white  leather  beg. 
**  Look  here,"  he  said,  holding  it  op  — 
**  this  would  be  worth  something  to  Murray, 
though  yoUf  I  dare  say,  would  not  give  six- 
pence for  it."— "  What  is  it?"  I  asked. — 
"  My  Life  and  Adventures,"  he  answered. 
On  hearing  this,  I  raised  my  hands  in  a  ges- 
ture of  wonder.  "  It  is  not  a  thing,"  he 
continued,  "  that  can  be  published  during 
my  lifetime,  but  you  may  nave  it  —  if  you 
like  —  there,  do  whatever  you  please  with 
it."  Li  tdking  the  bag,  and  thanldng  him 
most  warmly,  I  added,  "  This  will  make  a 
nice  legacv  for  my  little  Tom,  who  shall 
astonish  the  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  it."  He  then  added,  **  You 
may  show  it  to  any  of  our  friends  you  diink 
worthy  of  it :" — and  this  is  neariy,  word 
for  word,  the  whole  of  what  passed  between 
us  on  the  subject. 

At  dinner  we  were  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  so 
obliging  as  to  furnish  me,  at  Lord  Byron's 
suggestion,  with  a  letter  of  introductKm  to 
her  brother.  Count  Cramba,  whom  it  was  pro- 
bable, they  both  thought,  I  should  meet  at 
Rome.  This  letter  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting ;  and  as  it  was  left  open 
for  roe  to  read,  and  was,  the  greater  part  of 
it,  I  have  little  doubt,  dictated  by  my  noble 
friend,  I  may  venture,  without  impropriety, 
to  give  an  extract  fix)m  it  here  ;  —  premis- 
ing that  the  allusion  to  the  *'  Castle,"  &•. 
refers  to  some  tales  respecting  the  cruelty 
of  Lord  Byron  to  his  wife,  which  the  youi^ 
Count  had  heard,  and,  at  this  time,  im- 
plicitly believed.  After  a  few  sentences 
of  compliment  to  the  bearer,  the  letter  pro- 
ceeds :  —  **  He  is  on  his  way  to  see  the  won- 

Tbii  teemt,  bjr  the  way,  to  be  an  incorrect  deccrlp- 
tion  of  the  picture,  at,  according  to  Vasari  and  ottier*, 
Giorgione  neror  wat  married,  and  died  ytrang. 
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den  of  Rome,  and  there  is  no  one,  I  am 
sure,  more  qualified  to  enjoy  them.  I  shall 
be  gratified  and  obliged  by  your  acting,  as 
fiir  as  you  can,  as  his  goide.  He  is  a  finend 
of  Lord  Byron's,  and  much  more  accurately 
acquainted  with  his  history  than  those  who 
have  related  it  to  vou.  He  will  accordingly 
describe  to  you,  if  you  ask  him,  the  tht^, 
the  dimeruhtu,  and  whateyer  else  you  may 
please  to  require,  of  that  Cattle  m  whidi  he 
keeps  imprisoned  a  young  and  innocent  wife," 
Sec,  &c.  My  dear  Pietro,  wheneyer  you 
fieel  inclined  to  laugh,  do  send  two  lines  of 
answer  to  your  sister,  who  loves  and  ever 
will  love  you  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
—  Teresa  GkucdolL" » 

After  expressing  his  regret  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  prolong  my  stay  at  Venice,  my 
noble  friend  said,  "At  least,  I  think,  you 
might  spare  a  daj  or  two  to  go  with  me  to 
Arqua.  I  should  like,"  he  continued,  thought- 
fully, •*  to  visit  that  tomb>  with  you :"  — 
then,  breaking  off  into  his  usual  gay  tone, 
"  a  pair  of  poetical  pilgrims— eh,  Tom,  what 
say  you?" — That  I  should  have  declined 
this  ofier,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of 
an  excursion  which  would  have  been  re- 
membered as  a  bright  dream,  through  all 
my  after-life,  is  a  circumstance  I  never  can 
tmnk  of  without  wonder  and  self-reproach. 
But  the  main  design  on  which  I  had  then 
set  my  mmd  of  reaching  Rome,  and,  if 
possible,  Nf^iles,  within  the  limited  period 
which  circumstances  allowed,  rendered  me 
fer  less  alive  than  I  ought  to  have  been  to 
the  preciousness  of  the  episode  thus  offered 
to  me. 

When  it  was  time  for  me  to  depart,  he 
expressed  his  intention  to  accompany  me  a 
few  miles  ;  and,  ordering  his  horses  to  fol- 
low, proceeded  with  me  in  the  carriage  as 
fiir  as  Str^  where  for  the  last  time  —  how 
little  thinking  it  was  to  be  the  lastl  —  I 
bade  my  kind  and  admirable  fiiend  far©- 
welL 


1  **  BgU  riene  per  redere  le  mersTl^  dJ  qnesU  CitU, 
e  sooo  certa  cbe  neuono  mcgUo  dl  lul  itprebbe  gustarle. 
Mi  nA  grato  cbe  ri  feodate  sum,  gaida  come  potreU,  e 
Toi  pol  me  ne  arrete  obbUgo.  E^i  k  amico  di  Lord 
Bttod  ~  si  la  lua  itoria  atiai  piii  precisamente  di  qnelli 
cbe  a  voi  la  raocontarono.  Egli  dunque  ri  racoonterii  ae 
lo  interrogherete  la  format  U  dhnemionit  otuttocib  che 
Ti  ptaceri  del  Castelio  ove  U'ene  impHgionata  mna  giovane 
huueante  spoio,  &c  Ac.  Mio  caro  Pletro»  quando  ti  eel 
bene  sfogato  a  ridere,  allora  ritpondi  due  righe  alia  tua 
•orella,  che  t*ama  e  t*  ameA  tempre  coUa  maggiore 
Ceneressa." 

«  ["  There  is  a tombin  Arqoik ;  —  rear'd  in  air, 
Fillar'd  in  their  Huvopbagus,  repoie 
The  bone*  of  Laura*s  lorer :  here  repair 


Lrrm  341.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

*•  October  22. 1819. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  return,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  to  congratulate  you  — 
unless  you  think  differently  of  Venice  from 
what  I  think  now,  and  you  thought  always. 
I  am,  besides,  about  to  renew  your  troubles 
by  requesting  you  to  be  judge  between  Mr. 
£  *  *  *  and  myself  in  a  smdl  matter  of  im- 
puted peculation  and  irr^^ar  accounts  on  j 
the  part  of  that  phoenix  of  secretaries.  As 
I  knew  that  you  had  not  parted  friends,  at 
the  same  time  that  /  reftLsed  for  my  own 
part  any  judgment  but  yotars,  I  offered  him 
his  choice  of  any  person,  the  letut  scoundrel 
native  to  be  found  in  Venice,  as  his  own 
umpire ;  but  he  expressed  himself  so  con- 
vinced of  your  impartiality,  that  he  declined 
any  but  you.  This  is  in  his  favour.  —  The 
paper  within  will  explain  to  you  the  default 
m  his  accounts.  You  will  hear  his  ex- 
planation, and  decide  if  it  so  please  you.  I 
shall  not  ^peal  from  the  decision. 

**As  he  complained  that  his  salary  was 
insufficient,  I  determined  to  have  his  ac- 
counts examined,  and  the  enclosed  was  the 
result.  It  is  all  in  black  and  white  with 
documents,  and  I  have  despatched  Fletcher 
to  explain  (or  rather  to  perplex)  the  matter. 

*'  I  haye  had  much  avihty  and  kindness 
from  Mr.  Dorville  during  your  journey,  and 
I  thank  him  accordingly. 

"Your  letter  reached  me  at  your  de- 
parture ^  and  displeased  me  very  much  :  — 
not  that  it  might  not  be  true  in  its  statement 
and  kind  in  its  intention,  but  you  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  how  useless  all  such 
representations  ever  are  and  must  be  in  cases 
where  the  passions  are  concerned.  To 
reason  with  men  in  such  a  situation  is  like 
reasoning  with  a  drunkard  in  his  cups  —  the 
only  answer  you  will  get  from  him  is,  that  he 
is  sober,  and  you  are  drunk. 

"  Upon  that  subject  we  will  (if  you  like) 
be  silent.     You  might  only  say  what  would 


Many  (kmiliar  with  his  wcll-tung  woes. 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius/'  &c. 

**  CMOde  UaroU,  c  It.  st.  30.] 

>  Mr.  Hoppner,  before  his  departure  fi'om  Venice  for 
Switzerland,  had,  with  all  the  seal  of  a  true  friend, 
written  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  entreating  him  '*  to  leave 
Ravenna  while  yet  he  had  a  whole  skin,  and  urging  him 
not  to  risk  the  safety  of  a  person  he  a|^>eared  so  sincerely 
attached  to — as  well  as  his  own  —  for  the  gratification 
of  a  momentary  passion,  which  could  only  be  a  source  of 
regret  to  both  parties."  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Hoppner 
informed  him  of  some  reports  he  bad  heard  lately  at 
Venice,  which,  though  possibly,  be  said,  unfounded,  bad 
much  increased  his  anxiety  respecting  the  cooscqoBiices 
of  the  connection  formed  by  him. 
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distress  me  without  answering  any  purpose 
whatever;  and  I  have  too  many  obhgations 
to  you  to  answer  you  in  the  same  style.  So 
that  you  should  recollect  that  you  have  also 
that  advantage  over  me.  I  hope  to  see  you 
soon. 

*'  I  suppose  you  know  that  they  said  at 
Venice,  that  I  was  arrested  at  Bologna  as  a 
Carbonaro — a  story  about  as  true  as  their 
usual  conversation.  Moore  has  been  here — 
I  lodged  him  in  m;^  house  at  Venice,  and 
went  to  see  him  dmly ;  but  I  could  not  at 
that  time  quit  La  Mira  entirely.  You  and  I 
were  not  very  far  from  meeting  in  Switzer- 
land. With  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner,  believe  me  ever  and  truly,  &c 

"P.  S.  —  Allegra  is  here  in  good  health 
and  spirits  —  I  shall  keep  her  with  me  till  I 
go  to  Eneland,  which  will  perhaps  be  in  the 
spring.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  you 
may  not  perhaps  like  to  undertake  the  office 
of  judge  between  Mr.  E.  and  your  humble 
servant.  —  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Liston  (the 
comedian,  not  the  ambassador)  says,  *  it  is  all 
hopdonal  i ;'  but  I  have  no  other  resource.  I 
do  not  wish  to  find  him  a  rascal,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  would  rather  think  him  guilty 
of  carelessness  than  cheating.  The  case  is 
this  —  can  I,  or  not,  give  him  a  character  for 
honestif  f  —  It  is  not  my  intention  to  contmue 
him  in  my  service." 

LsTTCR  342.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

•*  October  25. 1819. 

''You  need  not  have  made  any  excuses 
about  the  letter :  I  never  said  but  that  you 
might,  could,  should,  or  would  have  reason. 
I  merely  described  my  own  state  of  inapti- 
tude to  listen  to  it  at  that  time,  and  in  those 
circumstances.  Besides,  you  did  not  speak 
from  your  oum  authority — but  from  what 
you  said  you  had  heard.  Now  my  blood 
boils  to  hear  an  Italian  speaking  ill  of  another 
Italian,  because,  though  they  he  in  particular, 
they  speak  truth  in  eeneral  by  speaking  ill 
at  all ;  —  and  although  they  know  that  they 
are  trying  and  wishing  to  lie,  they  do  not 
succeed,  merely  because  they  can  say  nothing 
so  bad  of  each  other,  that  it  fiuuf  not,  and 
must  not  be  true,  from  the  atrocity  of  their 
long  debased  national  character.^ 

*'  With  regard  to  E.,  you  will  perceive  a 


1  [\n  Kenney'f  fkrce  of**  Raiting  the  Wind.*'] 

*  **  ThUUnguage  "  (lajrsMr.  Hoppner.In  soroerenuiriu 
upon  the  above  letter)  **  U  strong,  but  it  was  the  language 
of  pr^udlce ;  and  he  was  rather  ^>C  thus  to  expreM  the 
feelings  of  the  nunnent,  without  troubling  himself  to  con- 
sider how  soon  he  might  be  induced  to  change  them. 
He  was  at  this  time  so  senslUTO  on  the  suhiect  of  Bfa- 


most  irregular,  extravagant  account,  without 
proper  documents  to  support  it.     He  de- 
manded an  increase  of  salary,  which  made 
me  suspect  him  ;  he  supported  an  outraeeoos 
extravagance  of  expenditure,  and  did   not 
like  the  dismission  of  the  cook ;  he  never 
complained  of  him  —  as  in  duty  bound  —  at 
the  time  of  his  robberies.    I  can  only  say, 
that  the  house  expense  is  now  under  omt 
Ao^  of  what  it  then  was,  as  he  himsdf  admits. 
He  charged  for  a  comb  eighteen  francs, — 
the  real  orice  was  ^ht.    He  charged  a 
passage   from  Fusina  for  a  person    named 
lambdli,  who  paid  it  heneffl  as  she  will 
prove  if  necessary.    He  fiuicies,  or  asserts 
himself,  the  victim  of  a  domestic  complot  . 
against  him ;  —  accounts  are  accounts  — 
prices  are  prices  ;  —  let  him  make  out  a  fiur  ' 
detail,    /am  not  prejudiced  against  him —  ■ 
on  the  contrary,  I  supported  him  against  the  | 
complaints  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  former  | 
master,  at  a  time  when  1  could  have  crushed  j 
him  like  an  earwig ;  and  if  he  is  ascoundrel, 
he  is  the  greatest  of  scoundrels,  an  ungrate- 
ful one.    The  truth  is,  probably,  that  be 
thought  I  was  leaving  Venice,  and  deter-  | 
mined  to  make  the  most  of  it.      At  present  ' 
he  keeps  bringing  in  account  after  account,  ' 
though  he  had  always  money  in  hand  — as  I 
believe  you  know  my  system  was  never  to 
allow  longer  than  a  week's  bills  to  run.  | 
Pray  read  him  this  letter —  I  desire  nothing 
to  be  concealed  against  which  he  may  defend 
himself.  I 

"  Pray  how  is  your  little  boy  ?  and  how  . 
are  you?  —  I  shall  be  up  in  Venice  very 
soon,  and  we  will  be  bihous  together.     I 
hate  the  place  and  all  that  it  inherits. 

"  Yours,  &c" 

LETTca  S43.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

*«  October  28. 1819i 

"I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  your  compliment  to  Don  Juan.     I  said 
nothing  to  you  about  it,  understanding  that 
it  is  a  sore  subject  with  the  moral  reader,  ^ 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  row ;  but  i 
I  am  glad  you  like  it.    I  will  say  nothing  { 
about  the  shipwreck,  except  that  I  hope  yoa  | 
think  it  is  as  nautical  and  technical  as  verse  , 
could  admit  in  the  octave  measure. 

"  The  poem  has  not  sold  well,  so  Murray  i 
says — •  but  the  best  judges,  &c.  say,  &c  *  so 


©= 


dame  Guicdoli  that,  merely  because  some  persons  had 
disapptored  of  her  conduct,  he  declaimed  hi  the  abote 
manner  agahist  the  whole  nation.  I  never*'  (conthiocs 
Mr.  Iloppner)  **  was  partial  to  Venice;  but  disliked  ft 
almost  ftmn  the  first  month  ofmy  residence  there.  Yet 
1  experienced  more  kindness  hi  that  place  than  lererm* 
with  in  any  country,  and  witnessed  acts  of  generosity  and 
disinterestedness  such  as  rarely  are  met  with  elsewbeceL** 
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PROPHECY  OF  DANTE. 


4,25 


says  that  worthy  man.  I  have  never  seen  it 
in  print.  The  third  canto  is  in  advance 
about  one  hundred  stanzas ;  but  the  failure 
of  the  two  first  has  weakened  my  estro,  and 
it  will  neither  be  so  good  as  the  two  former, 
nor  completed,  unless  I  get  a  little  more 
ritcaldato  in  its  behalf.  I  understand  the 
outcry  was  beyond  every  thing.  —  Pretty 
cant  for  people  who  read  Tom  Jones,  and 
Roderick  Random,  and  the  Bath  Guide,  and 
Ariosto,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope  —  to  say 
nothing  of  Little's  Poems!  Of  course  I 
refer  to  the  morality  of  these  works,  and  not 
to  any  pretension  of  mine  to  compete  with 
them  in  any  thing  but  decency.  I  hope 
yours  is  the  Paris  edition,  and  that  you  did 
not  pay  the  London  price.  I  have  seen 
neither  except  in  the  newspapers. 

"  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.  H.,  and 
take  care  of  your  little  boy.  All  my  house- 
hold have  the  fever  and  ague,  except  Fletcher, 
Allegra,  and  myten  (as  we  usea  to  sav  in 
KotUnghamshire),  and  the  horses,  and  Mutz, 
and  Moretto.  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
perhaps  sooner,  I  expect  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seemg  you.  To-day  I  got  drenched  by  a 
diunder-storm,  and  my  horse  and  groom  too, 
and  his  horse  all  benured  up  to  me  middle 
in  a  cross-road.  It  was  'summer  at  noon, 
and  at  five  we  were  bewintered ;  but  the 
lightning  was  sent  perhaps  to  let  us  know 
that  the  summer  was  not  yet  over.  It  is 
queer  weather  for  the  27th  October. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTEft344. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Ventco,  October  39. 1819. 

"  Yours  of  the  15th  came  yesterday.  I 
am  sorry  that  vou  do  not  mention  a  large 
letter  addressed  to  your  care  for  Lady  Byron, 
firom  me,  at  Bologna,  two  months  ago.  Pray 
tell  me,  was  this  letter  received  and  for- 
warded? 

"  You  say  nothing  of  the  vice-consulate 
for  the  Ravenna  patrician,  firom  which  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  thing  will  not  be 
done. 

"  I  had  written  about  a  himdred  stanzas  of 
a  third  canto  to  Don  Juan,  but  the  reception 
of  the  two  first  i^  no  encouragement  to  you 
nor  me  to  proceed. 

"  I  had  also  written  about  600  lines  of  a 
poem,  the  Vision  (or  Prophecy)  of  Dante, 
the  subject  a  view  of  Italy  in  the  ages  down 


1  [In  aletter  of  the  same  date  Lord  Byron  says  :**So  for 
from  '  sedodng  me  to  England,*  as  you  suppose,  the  ac- 
count Moore  gave  of  me  and  mine  was  of  any  thhig  but 
a  nature  to  make  me  wish  to  return.    It  is  not  such 


to  the  present — supposing  Dante  to  speak 
in  his  own  person,  previous  to  his  death,  and 
embracing  all  topics  in  the  way  of  prophecy, 
like  Lycophron's  Cassandra ;  but  this  and 
the  other  are  both  at  a  stand-still  for  the 
present. 

'*  I  gave  Moore,  who  is  gone  to  Rome,  my 
Life  in  MS.,  in  seventy-eight  folio  sheets, 
brought  down  to  1816.  But  this  I  put  into 
his  hands  for  Ht  care,  as  he  has  some  other 
MSS.  of  mine  —  a  Journal  kept  in  1814, 
&c.  Neither  are  for  publication  during  my 
life ;  but  when  I  am  cold  you  may  do  what 
you  please.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  like  to 
read  them  you  may,  and  show  them  to  any 
body  you  like  —  I  care  not. 

'*The  Life  is  Memoranda^  and  not  Con- 
fcsaont,  I  have  left  out  all  my  loves  (except 
in  a  general  way),  and  many  other  of  the 
most  important  things  (because  I  must  not 
compromise  other  people),  so  that  it  is  like 
the  play  of  Hamlet  —  *the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted  by  particular  desire.  But  you  will 
find  many  opinions,  and  some  fim,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  my  marriage,  and  its 
consequences,  as  tnie  as  a  party  concerned 
can  make  such  account,  for  I  suppose  we  are 
all  prejudiced. 

**  I  have  never  read  over  this  Life  since 
it  was  written,  so  that  I  know  not  exactly 
what  it  may  repeat  or  contain.  Moore  and  I 
passed  some  merry  days  together,  i 

"  I  probably  must  return  for  business,  or 
in  my  way  to  America.  Pray,  did  you  get 
a  letter  for  Hobhouse,  who  will  have  told 
you  the  contents?  I  understand  that  the 
Venezuelan  commissioners  had  orders  to 
treat  with  emigrants ;  now  I  want  to  go  there. 
I  should  not  make  a  bad  South  J^erican 
planter,  and  I  should  take  my  natural  daugh- 
ter, Allegra,  with  me,  and  settle.  I  wrote, 
at  lenfl;th,  to  Hobhouse,  to  get  information 
firom  Perry,  who,  I  suppose,  is  the  best  to- 
pographer and  trumpeter  of  the  new  repub- 
licans.   Pray  write. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"B. 

**  P.  S.  —  Moore  and  I  did  nothing  but 
laugh.  He  will  tell  you  of  *  my  wherealK>uts,* 
and  all  my  proceedings  at  this  present ;  they 
are  as  usual.  You  should  not  let  those 
fellows  publish  false  '  Don  Juans  ;'  but  do 
not  put  my  nanie,  because  I  mean  to  cut 
Roberts  up  like  a  gourd,  in  the  preface,  if  I 
continue  tne  poem.** 


opinions  of  the  public  that  would  weigh  with  me  one  way 
or  the  other ;  but  I  think  they  should  weigh  with  others 
of  my  friends  before  they  ask  me  to  return  to  a  pUce  for 
which  I  have  no  great  inclination.*'] 
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LsTTiR  345.       ro  MR.  HOPPNER. 

-  October  29. 1819. 

"  The  Feirara  story  is  of  a  piece  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  Venetian  mannfacture, — 
you  may  judge.  I  only  changed  horses  there 
since  I  wrote  to  you,  after  my  visit  in  June 
last.  *  Convent,*  and  *  cany  off*  quotha! 
and  'gtr/.'  I  should  like  to  know  who  has 
been  carried  off,  except  poor  dear  vne,  I 
have  been  more  ravished  mysdf  than  any- 
body since  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  as  to  the 
arrest  and  its  causes,  one  is  as  true  as  the 
other,  and  I  can  account  for  the  invention  of 
neither.  I  suppose  it  is  some  confusion  of 
the  tale  of  the  Fomarina  and  of  M*.  Guic- 
cioli,  and  half  a  dozen  more ;  but  it  is  use- 
less to  unravel  the  web,  when  one  has  only 
to  brush  it  away.  I  shall  settle  with  Master 
E.,  who  looks  very  blue  at  your  m^citkm, 
and  swears  that  he  is  the  best  arithmetician 
in  Europe ;  and  so  I  think  also,  for  he  makes 
out  two  and  two  to  be  five. 

"  You  may  see  me  next  week.  I  have  a 
horse  or  two  more  (five  in  all),  and  I  shall 
repossess  myself  of  Lido,  and  I  will  rise 
earlier,  and  we  will  go  and  shake  our  livers 
over  the  beach,  as  heretofore,  if  you  like  — 
and  we  will  make  the  Adriatic  roar  again 
with  our  hatred  of  that  now  empty  oyster- 
shell,  without  its  pearl,  the  city  of  Venice. 

**  Murray  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday  :  the 
impostors  have  published  ttvo  new  third 
cantos  of  Don  Juan  :  — the  devil  take  the 
impudence  of  some  blackguard  bookseller  or 
other  therefor!  Perhaps  I  did  not  make 
myself  understood ;  he  told  me  the  sale  had 
been  great,  1200  out  of  1500  quarto,  I  believe 
(which  is  nothing  after  selling  13,000  of  the 
Corsair  in  one  day)  ;  but  that  the  *  best 
judges,'  &c.  had  said  it  was  very  fine,  and 
clever,  and  particularly  good  English,  and 
poetry,  and  all  those  consolatory  things, 
which  are  not,  however,  worth  a  single  copy 
to  a  bookseller :  and  as  to  the  author,  of 
course  I  am  in  a  d — ned  passion  at  the  bad 
taste  of  the  times,  and  swear  there  is  nothing 
like  posterity,  who,  of  course,  must  know 
more  of  the  matter  than  their  grandfathers. 
There  has  been  an  eleventh  commandment 
to  the  women  not  to  read  it,  and,  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  they  seem  not  to 
have  broken  it.  But  that  can  be  of  little 
import  to  them,  poor  things,  for  the  reading 
or  non-reading  a  book  will  never  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦. 

"  Count  G.  comes  to  Venice  next  week, 
and  I  am  requested  to  consign  his  wife  to 
him,  which  shall  be  done.  What  you  say 
of  the  long  evenings  at  the  Mira,  or  Venice, 
reminds  me  of  what  Curran  said  to  Moore : — 
*  So  I  hear  you  have  married  a  pretty  woman, 


& 


and  a  very  good  creature,  too, — an  excellent 
creature.  Pray  —  um !  how  do  you  pau 
your  evenings  f*  It  is  a  devil  of  a  question 
that,  and  perhaps  as  easy  to  answer  with  a 
wife  as  with  a  mistress. 

**  If  you  go  to  Milan,  pray  leave  at  least  a 
Fice^onstd  —  the  only  vice  that  will  ever 
be  wanting  in  Venice.  lyOrville  is  a  good 
fellow.  But  yon  shall  go  to  England  in  the 
spring  with  me,  and  plant  Mrs.  Uoppoer  at 
Berne  with  her  relations  for  a  few  months. 
I  wish  you  had  been  here  (at  Venice,  I 
mean,  not.  the  Mira)  when  Moore  was  here 

—  we  were  very  merry  and  tipsy.  He 
hated  Venice,  by  the  way,  and  swore  it  was 
a  sad  place.  > 

*'  So  Madame  Albrizzi's  death  is  in  danger 

—  poor  woman!  9  Moore  told  me  that  at 
Geneva  they  had  made  a  devil  of  a  story  of 
the  Fomaretta  :  —  *  Young  lady  seduced ! 

—  subsequent  abandonment ! —  leap  into  the 
Grand  Canal !* — and  her  bdng in  the  'hos- 
pital o£fous  in  consequence ! '  I  should  like 
to  know  who  was  nearest  being  made  '/«,' 
and  be  d — d  to  them !  Don't  you  think  me 
in  the  interesting  character  of  a  very  ill-used 
gentleman  ?  I  hope  yovar  little  boy  is  wdL 
Allegrina  is  flourishing  like  a  prom^rsnate 
blossom.  "Yours,  Ac" 


LirrBK  846.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Venice,  NoremberS.  1819. 
"  Mr.  Hoppner  has  lent  me  a  copy  of 
*Don  Juan,'  Paris  edition,  which  he  tells  | 
me  is  read  in  Switzerland  by  clergymen  and  , 
ladies  with  considerable  approbation.  In 
the  second  canto,  you  must  alter  the  49th 
stanza  to 

« 'Xwas  twilight,  and  the  tanleu  daf  went  down 

Orer  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  rcil 
Which  if  withdrawn  would  but  dijcloce  the  frown 

Of  one  whoM  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  aaaail : 
Thtu  to  their  hopeleu  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 

And  grimljr  darkled  o'er  their  feces  pale 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep ;  twelre  days  had  Feu* 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

*'  I  have  been  ill  these  eight  days  with  a 
tertian  fever,  caught  in  the  country  on  horse- 
back in  a  thunder-storm.  Yesterday  I  had 
the  fourth  attack  :  the  two  last  were  very 
smart,  the  first  day  as  well  as  the  last  bdng 
preceded  by  vomiting.  It  is  the  fever  of  the 
place  and  the  season.  I  feel  weakened,  but 
not  unwell,  in  the  intervals,  except  headach 
and  lassitude. 

1  I  beg  to  say  that  this  report  of  my  opinion  of  Venice 
is  coloured  somewhat  too  deeply  by  the  feelings  of  the 
reporter. 

«  £See  oHti,  p.  413.] 
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*•  Count  Ouicdoli  has  arrived  in -Venice, 
and  has  presented  his  spouse  (who  had  pre- 
ceded him  two  months  for  her  health  and  the 
prescriptions  of  Dr.  Aglietti)  with  a  paper 
of  conditions,  regulations  of  hours  and  con- 
duct, and  morals,  &c,  &c,  which  he  insists 
on  her  accepting,  ai\d  she  persists  in  refusing. 
I  am  expressly,  it  should  seem,  excluded  by 
this  treaty,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  ; 
so  that  they  are  in  high  discussion,  and  what 
the  result  maybe  I  know  not,  particularly  as 
they  are  consulting  friends. 

"  To-night,  as  C&untess  Guiccioli  observed 
me  poring  over  *  Don  Juan,*  she  stiunbled  by 
mere  chance  on  the  137th  stanza  of  the  first 
canto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant.  I 
told  her,  *  Nothing — but  "your  husband  is 
coming. "'i  As  I  said  this  in  Italian,  with 
some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a  fright, 
and  said,  *  Oh  my  God,  it  he  commgf  *  thinking 
it  was  her  own^  who  either  was  or  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  theatre.  You  may  suppose 
we  laughed  when  she  found  out  the  mistake. 
You  w3l  be  amused,  as  I  was ; — it  happened 
not  three  hours  ago. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  but  have  added 
nothing  to  the  third  canto  since  liiy  fever, 
nor  to  •  The  Prophecy  of  Dante.*  Of  the 
former  there  are  about  110  octaves  done; 
of  the  latter  about  500  lines  —  perhaps 
more.  Moore  saw  the  third  Juan,  as  far  as 
it  then  went.  I  do  not  know  if  my  fever  will 
let  me  go  on  with  either,  and  the  tertian 
lasts,  they  say,  a  good  while.  I  had  it  in 
Malta  on  my  way  home,  and  the  malaria 
fever  in  Greece  the  year  before  that.  The 
Venetian  is  not  very  fierce,  but  I  was  deli- 
rious one  of  the  nights  with  it,  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and,  on  m^  senses  coming  back, 
found  Fletcher  sobbing  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  and  La  Contessa  Guiccioli  ^  weeping 
on  the  other;  so  that  I  had  no  want  of 
attendance.     I  have  not  yet  taken  any  phy- 

1  [**  For  God*f  sak«,  madam— madam  — here's  vaj 
master."] 

*  The  following  curipui  parttculan  of  hit  ddirtom 
are  giren  t^  Madame  GukcioU :  —  **  At  the  beglimhiff  of 
winter  Coont  GoiodoU  came  firom  Rarenna  to  fetch  me. 
When  be  arrired.  Lord  Byron  was  111  oT  a  ferer,  oc- 
eadooed  by  his  baring  got  wet  tbroogfa;— a  Tiolent 
stormbarlng  surprised  him  while  taking  his  usual  exercise 
on  bors^Mclc.  He  had  been  delirious  the  whole  night, 
and  I  had  watched  continually  by  his  bedside.  During 
bis  delirium  he  composed  a  good  many  reraes,  and 
ortlered  bis  serrant  to  write  them  down  firom  his  dictatioo. 
The  rhythm  of  these  verses  was  quite  correct,  and  the 
poetry  itself  had  no  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  a 
delirlouamind..  He  presenred  them  fbr  some  time  after  be 
got  well,  and  then  burned  them.'*—**  Sul  coroindare  dell' 
iOTemo  il  C^mte  GufeeioU  Tenne  a  prendermi  per  rioon- 
durmi  a  RaTenna.  Quando  egli  giunse  Ld.  Byron  era 
atnalato  di  fttibri  prese  per  essersi  bagnato  avendolo 
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sician,  because,  though  I  think  they  may 
relieve  in  chronic  disorders,  such  as  gout  and 
the  like,  &c.  &c  &c.  (though  they  can't  cure 
them) — just  as  surgeons  are  necessary  to 
set  bones  and  tend  wounds  —  yet  I  think 
fevers  quite  out  of  their  reach,  and  reme- 
diable only  by  diet  and  nature. 

"  I  don't  like  the  taste  of  bark,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  I  must  take  it  soon. 

'*  Tell  Rose  that  somebody  at  Milan  (an 
Austrian,  Mr.  Hoppner  says)  is  answenng 
his  book.  William  Bankes  is  in  quarantine 
at  Trieste.  I  have  not  lately  heard  fi-om 
you.  Excuse  this  paper :  it  is  long  paper 
shortened  for  the  occasion.  What  folly  b 
this  of  Carlile's  trial  ?  ^  why  let  him  have 
the  honours  of  a  martyr  ?  it  will  only  ad- 
vertise the  books  in  question. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

«B. 

-P.  S.  — As  I  ten  you  that  the  Guic- 
cioli business  is  on  the  eve  of  exploding 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  I  will  just  add 
that,  without  attempting  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  Contessa,  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  it.  If  she  and  her  husband 
make  it  up,  you  will,  perhaps,  see  me  in 
England  sooner  than  you  exp^.  If  not, 
I  shall  retire  with  her  to  France  or  Ame- 
rica, change  my  name,  and  lead  a  quiet  pro- 
vincial life.  All  this  may  seem  odd,  but  I 
have  got  the  poor  giri  into  a  scrape ;  and 
as  neither  her  birth,  nor  her  rank,  nor  her 
connections  by  birth  or  marriage  are  in- 
ferior to  my  own,  I  am  in  honour  bound  to 
support  her  through.  Besides,  she  is  a 
very  pretty  woman  —  nsk  Moore  —  and  not 
yet  one  and  twenty. 

•*  If  she  gets  over  this  and  I  get  over  my 
tertian,  I  ^1,  perhaps,  look  in  at  Albe- 
marie  Street,  some  of  these  days,  en  pa*' 
sant  to  Bolivar." 


sorpreso  un  forte  temporale  mentre  fkcera  1'  usato  suo 
eserdxio  a  carallo.  Egli  atera  deUrato  tutta  la  notte,  ed 
io  areta  sempre  regliato  presso  al  suo  letto.  Nel  suo 
delirio  egli  compose  molt!  rersl  cbe  ordin6  al  suo 
domesttco  dl  scrirere  sotto  la  sua  dittatura.  La  raisura 
del  reni  era  esatissima,  e  la  poesia  pure  non  pareva 
opera  di  una  mente  in  delirio.  Egli  la  consenrb  hmgo 
tempo  dopo  restabiUto— poi  1*  abbruccib.** 

I  hare  been  informed,  too,  that,  during  hit  rarings  at 
this  time,  he  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  idea  of  his 
mother-in-law,  —  taking  erery  one  that  came  n««r  him 
for  her,  and  reproaching  those  about  him  for  letting  her 
enter  his  room. 

1  [For  republishing  **  Paine's  Age  of  Reason."  This 
trial  occupied  three  days ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
being  coosumed  In  the  defence,  l^lile  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  be  impris(med 
three  years  in  Dorchester  gaol.] 
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LimrMT.       TO  MR.  BANKES. 

*«  Veake,  Noronber  90. 1819L 

**  A  tertian  ague,  which  has  troubled  me 
for  some  time,  and  the  indisposition  of  my 
daughter,  have  prevented  me  from  replying 
before  to  your  welcome  letter.  I  have  not 
been  ignorant  of  your  progress  nor  of  your 
discoveries,  and  I  trust  that  you  are  no 
worse  iu  health  from  your'  labours.  You 
may  rely  upon  finding  ever}'  body  in  England 
eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them ;  and  as 
you  have  done  more  than  other  men,  I  hope 
you  will  not  limit  yourself  to  saying  less 
than  may  do  justice  to  the  talents  and  time 
you  have  hesAowed  on  your  perilous  re- 
searches. The  first  sentence  of  my  letter 
will  have  explmned  to  you  why  I  cannot 
join  you  at  Trieste.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  England  ^before  I  knew  of 
your  arrival)  when  my  oiild's  illness  has 
made  her  and  me  dependent  on  a  Venetian 
Proto-Medico. 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  since  you  and  I 
met ;  —  which  time  you  have  employed  bet- 
ter for  others  and  more  honourably  for 
yourself  than  I  have  done. 

^  In  England  you  will  find  considerable 
changes,  public  mnd  private, — you  will  see 
some  of  our  old  college  contemporaries 
turned  into  lords  of  the  Treasury,  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  like, — others  become  re- 
formers and  orators,  —  many  settled  in  life, 
as  it  is  called,  —  and  others  settled  in  death ; 
among  the  latter,  (by  the  way,  not  our 
fellow  collegians,)  Sheridan,  Curran,  Lady 
Melbourne,  Monk  Lewis,  Frederick  Douglas^ , 
&c.  &c.  &c. ;  but  vou  will  still  find  Mr.  *  * 
living  and  all  his  mmily,  as  also  #**##. 

**  Should  you  come  up  this  way,  and  I  am 
still  here,  you  need  not  be  assured  how 
glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  ;  I  long  to  hear 
some  part  from  you,  of  that  which  I  ex- 
pect in  no  long  time  to  see.    At  length  you 


1  [The  Hon.  Frederick  SyWettcr  North  Douglas,  only- 
son  of  Lord  Glenberrle.  He  died  in  October  1819»  In  his 
twentjr-ninth  year.  In  1818,  be  published  an  **  Essay  on 
Certain  Points  of  Resemblance  between  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Greeks ; "  of  which  a  farourable  notice  will  be 
found  in  the  Quarterly  Rerlew  for  January  1814.  **  To 
Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Hobhouse/*  says  the  reriewer, 
"  the  country  is  Indebted  for  many  valu^le  CMts,  and 
many  intelligent  obsenratlons  illustratlTe  of  the  present 
state  of  the  inhabltanu  of  Greece,  and  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  example  of  those  gentlemen  wili  not  be  long 
without  followers.  That  It  is  only  by  a  steady  perse- 
verance in  pursuits  of  this  kind,  that  the  Greeks  can 
arrive  at  their  fkTourite  object  of  political  emancipation. 
*  Weak  and  untutored  minds,'  says  Mr.  Douglas,  *  are 
seldom  able  to  support  with  steadiness  the  sudden  glare 
of  reason :  the  events  of  the  Frendi  revolution  m^  inform 
us  that  a  gradual  progression  Is  necessary,  that  the  seeds 
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have  hai  better  fortune  than  any  traveler 
of  equal  enterprise  (except  Humbolt),  in 
returning  safe;  and  after  the  &te  of  the 
Brownes,  and  the  Parkes,  and  the  Burck^ 
hardts,  it  is  hardly  less  surprise  than  satis- 
fiiction  to  get  you  beck  again. 
•*  Believe  me  ever 

"  And  very  affectionately  yours, 
"Byron." 

Letteb  348.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  December  4. 1819. 

"  You  may  do  as  yeu  please,  but  you  are 
about  a  hopeless  expenment.  Eldon  will 
decide  against  you,  were  it  only  that  my 
name  is  in  the  record.  You  will  also  recot- 
lect  that  if  the  publication  is  pronounced 
against,  on  the  grounds  you  mention,  as  »- 
decent  and  bkujAenuna,  that  /  lose  all  right 
in  my  daughtei^s  guardianskip  and  edueatiom^ 
in  short,  all  patonal  authority,  and  every 
thing  concemmg  her,  except  ♦  #  • 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦         •.It   was    so 

decided  in  Shelle3r's  case,  because  he  had 
written  Queen  Mab,  &c.  &c.  However,  you 
can  ask  the  lawyers,  and  do  as  you  like :  I 
do  not  inhibit  you  trying  the  question  ;  I 
merely  state  one  of  the  consequences  to 
me.  With  regard  to  the  copyright,  it  is 
hard  that  you  should  pay  for  a  nonentity : 
I  will  therefore  refund  it,  which  I  can  very 
well  do,  not  havine  spent  it,  nor  begun  upon 
it ;  and  so  we  wiU  be  quits  on  tlut  score. 
It  lies  at  my  banker^s. 

"  Of  the  Chancellor's  law  I  am  no  ji 
but  take  up  Tom  Jones,  and  read 
Mrs.  Waters  and  Molly  Seagrim ;  or  Prior's 
Hans  Carvel  and  Paulo  Purganti :  Smollett's 
Roderick  Random,  the  chapter  of  Lord 
Strutwell,  and  many  others ;  Peregrine 
Pickle,  the  scene  of  the  beggar  girl ;  John- 
son's London,  for  coarse  expressions  ;'  for 
instance,  the  words  **  ♦,'  and  *♦  ♦  ;'  An- 
stefs  Bath  Guides   the  'Hearken,  Lady 


of  rational  Ubertf  will  never  prosper  In  a  soO  not  pre- 
pared by  proper  cultivation  to  receive  them.  The  Greeks 
have  commenced,  however,  with  moderation  and  wisdom ; 
and  If  the  wild  fancies  of  politicians  and  enthusiasts  do 
not  hurry  them  out  of  the  course  in  whida  they  are  ad- 
vancing with  cautious  tmt  accelerated  steps,  another  age 
may  witness  the  glorious  period  when  the  torch  of  know- 
ledge shall  conduct  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness 
and  fireedom.'  '*] 

<  ["  There  Is  a  new  thing  published,  that  will  make 
you  split  your  chedu  with  laughing.  It  Is  called  the 
New  Bath  Guide.  It  stole  Into  the  world,  and  for  a 
fortnight  no  soul  looked  Into  It,  concluding  Its  name  was 
ito  true  name.  No  such  thing.  It  Is  a  sc!t  of  letters  in 
verse,  describing  the  life  at  Bath,  and  Incidentally  every 
thing  else;  but  so  much  wit,  so  much  humour,  fun  and 
poetry,  never  met  together  before.  I  can  sqr  It  by  heart, 
and  if  I  had  time  would  write  it  jon  down ;  for  It  is  not 
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Betty,  hearken ; ' — take  up,  in  short,  Pope, 
Prior,  Congreve,  Dryden,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  let  the  counsel  select  passages,  and 
what  becomes  of  their  copyright,  if  nis  Wat 
Tyler  decision  is  to  pass  mto  a  precedent  ? 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say:  you  must 
judge  for  yourselves. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago.  I  have 
had  a  tertian  ague;  my  daughter  AUegra 
has  been  ill  also,  and  1  have  been  almost 
obliged  to  run  away  with  a  married  woman ; 
but  with  some  difficulty,  and  many  internal 
struggles,  I  reconciled  the  lady  with  her 
lord,  and  cured  the  fever  of  the  child  with 
bark,  and  my  own  with  cold  water.  I  think 
of  setting  out  for  England  by  the  Tyrol  in  a 
few  days,  so  that  I  could  wish  you  to  direct 
your  next  letter  to  Calais.  Excuse  my  writ- 
ing in  great  haste  and  late  in  the  morning, 
or  night,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it. 
The  thii^  canto  of '  £k>n  Juan '  is  completed, 
in  about  two  hundred  stanzas ;  very  decent, 
I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  cUscuss  until  it  be  ascertained  if  it 
may  or  may  not  be  a  property. 

**  My  present  determination  to  quit  Italy 
was  unlooked  for ;  but  I  have  explained  the 
reasons  in  letters  to  my  sister  and  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  a  week  or  two  ago.  My  progress 
will  depend  upon  the  snows  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  health  of  my  child,  who  is  at  present 
quite  recovered ;  but  I  hope  to  get  on  well, 
and  am 

"  Yours  ever  and  truly. 

"  P.  S. — Many  thanks  for  your  letters,  to 
which  you  are  not  to  consider  this  as  an 
answer,  but  as  an  acknowledgment. " 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
1819—1820. 

VENICE.  — CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  MADAME 
GUICCIOU.  —  ILLNESS  OF  THE  COUNTESS. 

—  PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  RETURN  TO 
ENGLAND.  —  HASTV  DEPARTURE  FOR  RA- 
VENNA.—  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  PALAZZO 
GUICCIOLI. ANECDOTES.  —  EPIGRAMS. 

—  LETTERS  TO  HOPPNER,  MOORE,  MURRAY, 
AND  WILLIAM  BANKES.  —  STATE  OF  MAN- 
NERS AND  MORALS  IN  ITALY. — LETTER 
PROM  DALLAS. — COMPLETION  OF  THE 
FOURTH  CANTO  OF  DON  JUAN,  THE  PRO- 


jret  reprinted,  and  not  one  to  bebad."  ~  JSbrooe  Walpole 
to  G.  Montague,  June  90. 1766. 

**  Hate  you  read  the  New  Bath  Guide?  It  Is  the  only 
thing  in  fashion,  and  itanew  and  original  kind  of  hunumr 
M*f  I  Frue'f  coorersatlon  I  doubt  you  wlU  paste  down,  as 
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PHECV  OF  DANTE,  AND  THE  TRANSLA- 
TIONS OF  PULCI'S  MORGANTE  AND  DANT£*S 
FRANCESCA  DI  RIMINI. 

The  struggle  which,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  him,  I  had  found  Lord  Byron  so 
well  disposed  to  make  towards  averting,  as 
far  as  now  lay  in  his  power,  some  of  the 
mischievous  consequences  which,  both  to 
the  object  of  his  attachment  and  himself, 
were  likely  to  result  from  their  connection, 
had  been  brou^t,  as  the  foregoing  letters 
show,  to  a  crisis  soon  after  I  left  him.  The 
Count  GKiicdoli,  on  his  arrival  at  Venice, 
insisted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  lady 
should  return  with  him ;  and,  after  some 
conjugal  negotiations,  in  which  Lord  Byron 
does  not  appear  to  have  interfered,  the 
young  Contessa  consented  reluctantly  to 
accompany  her  lord  to  Ravenna,  it  being  first 
covenanted  that,  in  future,  all  communi- 
cation between  her  and  her  lover  should 
cease. 

"In  a  few  days  after  this,**  says  Mr. 
Hoppner,  in  some  notices  of  his  noble  friend 
with  which  he  has  fiivoured  me,  "  he  returned 
to  Venice,  very  much  out  of  spirits,  owing 
to  Madame  Guiccioli's  departure,  and  out 
of  humour  with  every  body  and  every  thing 
around  him.  We  resumed  our  rides'  at  the 
Lido ;  and  I  did  my  best  not  only  to  raise 
his  spirits,  but  to  make  him  forget  his 
absent  mistress,  and  to  keep  him  to  his 
purpose  of  returning  to  England.  He  went 
mto  no  society ;  and  having  no  lon^  any 
relish  for  his  former  occupation,  his  time, 
when  he  was  not  writing,  hung  heavy  enough 
on  hand." 

The  promise  given  by  the  lovers  not  to 
correspond  was,  as  all  parties  must  have 
foreseen,  soon  violated ;  and  the  letters 
Lord  Byron  addressed  to  the  lady,  at  this 
time,  though  written  in  a  language  not  his 
own,  are  rendered  frequently  even  eloquent 
b^  the  mere  force  of  the  feeling  that  governed 
him  —  a  feeling  which  could  not  have  owed 
its  fuel  to  fancy  alone,  since,  now  that 
reality  had  been  so  long  substituted,  it  still 
burned  on.  From  one  of  these  letters, 
dated  November  2dth,  I  shall  so  fiu*  presume 
upon  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  me, 
as  to  lay  a  short  extract  or  two  before  the 
reader  —  not  merely  as  matters  of  curiosity, 
but  on  account  of  the  strong  evidence  they 
afford  of  the  struggle  between  passion  and  u 
sense  of  right  that  now  agitated  him. 


a  certain  Yorlishire  baronet  did  before  he  carried  it  to 
his  daughters ;  jet  I  remember  you  all  read  Craxj  Tales 
without  pasttog."  —  Gra^  to  Dr,  WharUm^  Aug.  26. 
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"  You  are,"  he  says,  "  and  ever  will  be, 
my  first  thought.  But,  at  this  moment,  I 
am  in  a  state  most  dreadful,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  decide  ;  —  on  the  one  hand, 
fearing  that  I  should  compromise  you  for 
ever,  by  my  return  to  Ravenna  and  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step,  and,  on  the 
other,  dreading  that  I  shall  lose  both  you 
and  myself,  and  all  that  I  have  ever  known 
or  tasted  of  happiness,  by  never  seeing  you 
more.  I  pray  ol  you,  I  implore  you,  to  be 
comforted,  and  to  believe  that  I  cannot 
cease  to  love  you  but  with  my  life. "  ^  In 
another  part  he  says,  '*  I  go  to  save  you, 
and  leave  a  country  insupportable  to  me 
without  you.  Your  letters  to  F  *  •  and 
myself  do  wrong  to  my  motives — but  you 
will  yet  see  your  injustice.  It  is  not  enough 
that  I  nmst  leave  you — firom  motives  of 
which  ere  long  you  will  be  convinced — it 
is  not  enough  that  I  must  flv  firom  Italy,  with 
a  heart  deeply  wounded,  aner  having  passed 
ail  my  days  in  solitude  since  your  departure, 
sick  both  in  body  and  mind — but  I  must 
also  have  to  endure  your  reproaches  without 
answering  and  without  deserving  them. 
Farewell  1  in  that  one  word  is  comprised 
the  death  of  my  happiness."  * 

He  had  now  arranged  every  thing  for  his 
departure  for  England,  and  nad  even  fixed 
the  day,  when  accounts  reached  him  firom 
Ravenna  that  the  C!ontes8a  was  alarmingly 
ill ;  —  her  sorrow  at  their  sq[)aration  havmg 
so  much  preyed  upon  her  mind,  that  even 
her  own  family,  fesurful  of  the  consequences, 
had  withdrawn  all  opposition  to  her  wishes, 
and  now,  with  the  sanction  of  Count  Guic^ 
doli  himself,  entreated  her  lover  to  hasten 
to  Ravenna,  f  What  was  he,  in  this  dilemma, 
to  do  ?  Already  had  he  announced  his 
coming  to  different  friends  in  England,  and 
every  dictate,  he  felt,  of  prudence  and  manly 
fortitude  urged  his  departure.  While  thus 
balancing  between  duty  and  inclination,  the 
day  appointed  for  his  setting  out  arrived ; 


1  **  Tu  sei,  e  saral  sempre  mio  primo  pensier.  Ha  in 
questo  momento  sono  in  un*  ttato  orribile  non  sapeudo 
oota  decidere ;  —  temendo,  da  una  parte,  comprometterti 
in  eterno  ool  mio  ritorno  a  Rareona,  e  colle  sue  come- 
quenze ;  e,  dal'  altra  perderti,  e  me  stetso,  c  tutto  quel  cbe 
bo  conosduto  o  gustato  di  /elicits,  nel  non  vederti  piii. 
TI  prego,  ti  lupplico  calmarti,  e  credere  cbe  non  posto 
cetflare  ad  amarti  cbe  colla  vita." 

*  '*  lo  parto,  per  salvarti,  e  lascloun  paese  divenuto  In- 
sopportablleseniadite.  LetuelettereallaF**,odancbe 
a  me  steito  fanno  torto  ai  miei  motivi ;  ma  col  tempo  vedral 
ia  tua  ingiuitizia.  Tu  pari!  dd  dolor->i6  lo  sento,  ma  mi 
mancano  le  parole.  Non  batta  lasdarti  per  dd  motivi  dd 
quali  tu  eri  perraaia  (non  molto  tempo  fk)  —  non  basta 
partire  dall*  Italia  col  cuore  lacerato,  dopo  aver  pastato 
tutti  i  glomi  dopo  la  tua  partenza  nella  tolitudine,  amma- 
lato  di  corpo  e  di  anima— ma  bo  ancbe  a  sopportarv  i 
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and  the  f<dlowing  picture,  from  the  life,  of 
his  irresolution  on  the  occasion,  is  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  female  friend  of  Madame 
Guiccioli,  who  was  present  at  the  scene :  — 
*'  He  was  ready  dressed  for  the  journey,  his 
gloves  and  cap  on,  and  even  his  little  cane  in 
his  hand.  Nothing  was  now  waited  for  but 
his  coming  down  stairs,  —  his  boxes  being 
ah-eady  all  on  board  the  gondola.  At  this  mo- 
ment, m^  Lord,  by  way  of  prebdkt,  declares, 
that  if  It  should  strike  one  o'clock  beSbre 
every  thin^  was  in  order  (his  arms  being 
the  only  thmff  not  yet  quite  read^)  he  woold 
not  ^  that  day.  The  hour  strikes,  and  he 
remmns ! "  * 

The  writer  adds,  "  it  is  evident  he  has 
not  the  heart  to  go ; "  and  the  result  proved 
that  she  had  not  judged  him  wrongly.    The  I 
very  next  day's  tidu^  fix>m  Ravenna  de- 
cided his  fate,  and  he  himsdf,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Contessa,  thus  announces  the  tri-'! 
umph  which  she  had  achieved.    "  F  *  *  *  ■ 
will  already  have  told  you,  vM  her  accus- 
tomed subBmty,  that  Love  has  gained  the  ' 
victory.    I  could  not  summon  up  resolution 
enough  to  leave  the  country  where  you  are, 
without,  at  least,  once  more  seeing  you.  On  i 
yourteifi  perhaps,  it  will  depend,  whether  I  ,! 
ever  again  shall  leave  you.    Of  the  rest  we  ' 
shall  speak  when  we  meet.    You  ought,  by  i 
this  time,  to  know  which  is  most  conducive  | 
to  your  wel&re,  my  presence  or  my  absence,  j 
For  myself,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world —  j 
all  countries  are  alike  to  me.    You  have  ,1 
ever  been,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  the  | 
sole  object  of  my  thouMs,     My  opinion  was,   j 
that  the  best  course  I  could  adopt,  both  for 
your  peace  and  that  of  all  your  family,  | 
would  have  been  to  depart  and  go  far,  far  I 
away  from  you  ;  —  since  to  have  been  near  • 
and  not  approach  you  would  have  been,  for  '  I 
me,  impossible.   You  have  however  decided  ! 
that  I  am  to  return  to  Ravenna.     I  shall  !! 
accordmgly  return  —  and  shall  do — and  ^  all  ' 
that  you  wish.     I  cannot  say  more."  * 


I 


tuoi  rimproveri,  i enxa  replicartl,  e  team  meritarli.  Addio 
—  in  quella  parola  ft  compresa  la  mortedi  mia  fetldta.*' 

Tbe  dote  of  tbif  last  i entence  ezbiblts  one  of  tbe  very 
few  inttancei  of  incorrectneu  tbat  Lord  Byron  falU  into 
in  tbese  letters ; — tbe  proper  conitruction  being  **  ddla 
mia  felidta." 

3  "  EgU  era  tutto  vestito  di  viaggio  ooi  guanti  fn  le 
mani,  col  suo  bonnet,  e  persino  coUa  piccola  sua  cacna ; 
non  altro  aspettavasi  cbe  egli  scendesse  le  scale,  tntti  i 
bauli  erano  In  barca.  Milord  fo  U  preCesU  die  se  soona 
un  ora  dopo  il  mezzodl  e  cbe  non  sia  ognt  cosa  all*  ordioe 
(poicbd  le  armi  sole  non  erano  in  pronto)  egli  non  par- 
tirebbe  piik  per  qud  giomo.    L*ora  suona  ed  c^  resu.** 

***lja.F**ti&mdetU,eoaasiia*olita$mbtimiti,ti>0 
TAmor  ha  vinto.  lo  non  bo  potuto  trovare  fbrsa  di 
anima  per  lasciare  il  paese  dove  tu  sd.  sensa  vederti 
almeno  un*  altra  volta :  ^forse  dipeoderft.  dk  te  wt  mai 
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On  quitting  Venice  he  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Hoppner  in  a  short  but  cordial  letter,  which 
I  cannot  better  introduce  than  by  prefixing 
to  it  the  few  words  of  comment  with  which 
this  excellent  friend  of  the  noble  poet  has 
himself  accompanied  it :  —  "  I  need  not  say 
with  what  pamfiil  feeling  I  witnessed  the 
departure  of  a  person  who,  from  the  first  day 
of  our  acouaintance.  had  treated  me  with 
unvaried  kmdness,  reposing  a  confidence  in 
me  which  it  was  beyond  the  jjower  of  my 
utmost  efforts  to  deserve ;  admitting  me  to 
an  intimacy  which  I  had  no  right  to  claim, 
and  listening  with  patience,  and  the  greatest 
good  temper,  to  the  remonstrances  I  ven- 
tured to  make  upon  his  conduct." 

Ltttkb  349.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

"  My  dear  Hoppner, 

*'  Partings  are  but  bitter  work  at  best, 
so  that  I  shall  not  venture  on  a  second  with 
you.  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.Hoppner, 
and  assure  her  of  my  unalterable  reverence 
for  the  singular  goodness  of  her  disposition, 
which  is  not  without  its  reward  even  in  this 
world  —  for  those  who  are  no  great  be- 
lievers in  human  virtues  would  discover 
enough  in  her  to  give  them  a  better  opinion 
of  their  fellow-creatures  and — what  is  still 
more  difficult — of  themselves,  as  being  of 
the  same  species,  however  inferior  in  ap- 
proaching Its  nobler  modeb.  Make,  too, 
what  excuses  you  can  for  my  omission  of 
the  ceremony  of  leave-taking.  If  we  all 
meet  again,  I  will  make  my  humblest  apo- 
logv ;  if  not,  recollect  that  I  wished  you  all 
well ;  and,  if  you  can,  forget  that  I  have 
given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

"  Yours,  &c.  Ac." 


Lettir  35a       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Venice,  December  10. 1819. 
"  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  chanced  my 
mind,  and  shall  not  come  to  England.  The 
more  I  contemplate,  the  more  I  dislike  the 
I  place  and  the  prospect.  You  may,  there- 
fore, address  to  me  as  usual  here,  though  J 
mean  to  go  to  another  city.  I  have  finished 
the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan,  but  the  things 
I  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  further 


ti  lascio  piii.  Per  il  retto  parleremo.  Tu  dorresti 
adesso  sapere  cosa  sari  piii  convenevole  al  too  ben  essere 
la  mia  presenza  o  la  mia  lontananza.  lo  tono  cittadino 
del  mondo — tutti  i  paesi  tono  eguall  per  mc.  Tu  sei 
ftata  tempre  (dope  rhe  d  siamo  conosduti)  Funico 
oggetto  di  miei  pensieri.  Credera  che  11  miglior  partito 
per  la  pace  tua  e  la  pace  di  tua  faratglla  fosse  il  mio 
partire,  e  andare  ben  lontano  j  poich^  stare  vicino  e  fion 
STTidnarti  sarebbe  per  me  imposiibile.    Ma  tu  hai  dedso 
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publication  —  at  least  for  the  present.  You 
may  try  the  copy  question,  but  you'll  lose 
it :  the  cry  is  up,  and  cant  is  up.  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  return  the  price  of 
the  copvright,  and  have  written  to  Mr. 
Kinnaird  by  this  post  on  the  subject.  Talk 
with  him. 

"  I  have  not  the  patience,  nor  do  I  feel 
interest  enough  in  the  (juestion,  to  contend 
with  the  fellows  in  their  own  slang ;  but  I 
perceive  Mr.  Blackwood's  Mi^azine  and  one 
or  two  others  of  your  missives  have  been 
hyperbolical  in  their  praise,  and  diaJ}olical 
in  their  abuse.  I  like  and  admire  Wilson, 
and  he  should  not  have  indulged  himself  in 
such  outrageous  Ucence.  *  It  is  overdone 
and  defeats  itsdf.  What  would  *he  say  to 
the  grossness  without  passion  and  the  mis- 
anthropy without  feeling  of  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels?—  When  he  talks  of  Lady  Byron's 
business,  he  talks  of  what  he  knows  nothing 
about ;  and  ^ou  may  tell  him  that  no  one 
can  more  desire  a  public  investigation  of  that 
affair  than  I  do. 

"  I  sent  home  by  Moore  {for  Moore  only, 
who  has  my  Journal)  my  Memoir  written 
up  to  1816,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  show 
it  to  whom  he  pleased,  but  not  to  publish,  on 
any  account.  You  may  read  it,  and  you 
may  let  Wilson  read  it,  if  he  likes  —  not  for 
his  public  opinion,  but  his  private ;  for  I  like 
the  man,  and  care  very  little  about  his  Ma- 
gazine. And  I  could  wish  Lady  B.  herself 
to  read  it,  that  she  may  have  it  in  her  power 
to  mark  any  thing  mistaken  or  mis-stated ; 
as  it  will  probably  appear  after  my  ex- 
tinction, and  it  would  be  but  fau*  she  should 
see  it, — that  is  to  say,  herself  willing. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  take  a  journey  to  vou 
in  the  spring ;  but  I  have  been  ill,  and  am 
indolent  and  indecisive,  because  few  things 
interest  me.  These  fellows  first  abused  me 
for  being  gloomy,  and  now  they  are  wroth 
that  I  am,  or  attempted  to  be,  facetious.  I 
have  got  such  a  cold  and  headach  that  I 
can  hardly  see  what  I  scrawl :  —  the  win- 
ters here  are  as  sharp  as  needles.  Some 
time  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  rather  fiilly  about 
my  Italian  affairs ;  at  present  I  can  say  no 
more,  except  that  you  shall  hear  further  by 
and  by. 

"  Your  Blackwood  accuses  me  of  treating 

che  lo  debbo  rltomare  a  Ravenna — tomaro  —  e  iarb—  e 
sarb  c15  che  tu  Tuoi.    Non  posso  dirU  di  pib.'* 

1  This  it  one  of  the  many  mistakes  into  which  hit  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  literary  operations  led  him.  The 
graUeman,  to  whom  the  hostile  artide  in  the  Btagaxine  is 
here  attributed,  hat  nerer,  either  then  or  since,  written 
\xpoa  the  subject  of  the  noble  poet's  character  or  genius, 
without  giring  rent  to  a  feding  of  admiration  as  enthu- 
siastic as  it  it  always  doquently  and  powerftilly  expressed. 
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women  harshly :  it  may  be  so,  but  I  have 
been  their  martyr ;  my  whole  life  has  been 
sacrificed  to  them  and  by  them.  I  mean  to 
leave  Venice  in  a  few  days,  but  you  will  ad- 
dress your  letters  here  as  usual.  When  I 
fix  elsewhere,  you  shall  know. 

"  Yours,  &c."» 

Soon  after  this  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  he 
set  out  for  Ravenna,  from  which  place  we 
shall  find  his  correspondence  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half  dated.  For  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
an  inn ;  but  the  C!ount  Guiccioli  having  al- 
lowed him  to  hire  a  suite  of  apartments  in 
the  Palazzo  Guiccioli  itself,  he  was  once 
more  lodged  imder  the  same  roof  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli. 

Lbttee  351.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Ravenna,  Dec.  31. 1819. 

*'  I  have  been  here  this  week,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  on  mv  armour  and  gp  the 
night  after  my  arrival  to  the  Marquis  Ca- 
vuii*8,  where  there  were  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  the  best  company  I  have 
seen  in  Ital^,  —  more  beauty,  more  youth, 
and  more  diamonds  among  the  women  than 
have  been  seen  these  fifty  vears  in  the  Sea- 
Sodom.^  I  never  saw  sucn  a  difference  be- 
tween two  places  of  the  same  latitude,  (or 
platitude,  it  is  all  one,) — music,  dancing,  and 
play,  all  in  the  same  saUe,  The  G.'s  object 
appeared  to  be  to  parade  her  foreign  fiiend 
as  much  as  possible,  and,  faith,  if  she  seemed 
to  glory  in  so  doing,  it  was  not  for  me  to 
be  ashamed  of  it.  Nobody  seemed  sur- 
prised ;  —  all  the  women,  on  the  contrary, 
were,  as  it  were,  delighted  with  the  excel- 
lent example.  The  vice-legate,  and  all  the 
other  vices,  were  as  polite  as  could  be  ;^- 
and  I,  who  had  acted  on  the  reserve,  was 
fairly  obliged  to  take  the  lady  under  my  arm, 
and  look  as  much  like  a  cicisbeo  as  I  could 
on  so  short  a  notice, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  embarrassment  of  a  cocked  hat  and 
sword,  much  more  formidable  to  me  than 
ever  it  will  be  to  the  enemy. 

"  I  write  in  great  haste  —  do  you  answer 
as  hastily.  1  can  understand  nothing  of  all 
this ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  G.  had  been 
presumed  to  hepianted,  and  was  determined 
to  show  that  she  was  not,  —  plantation,  in 
this  hemisphere,  being  the  greatest  moral 
misfortime.    But  this  is  mere  coi\jecture. 


1  CP«  S.— Pray  let  my  titter  be  informed  that  I  am 
not  coming  at  I  intended.  I  have  not  the  courage  to  tell 
her  80  myielf,  at  leaft  at  yet.  But  I  will  loon,  with  the 
reaiona.    Pray  tell  her  to.— IfS.] 
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for  I  know  nothing  about  it  —  except  that 
every  body  are  very  kind  to  her,  and  not 
discourteous  to  me.  Fathers,  and  all  re- 
lations, quite  agreeable. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  P.  8.  —  Best  respects  to  Mrs.  R 
••  I  would  send  the  compGmenit  of  the 
season  ;  but  the  season  itself  is  so  compli- 
mentary with  snow  and  rain  that  1  wait  for 
sunshine." 


Letter  352.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 


••  January  2. 18J0. 


"  My  dear  Moore, 


** '  To-day  it  is  my  wedding  day ; 
And  all  the  folks  would  stare. 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  din^  at  Ware.' 

"  Or  thus  : 

**  Here 's  a  happy  new  year  t  but  with  reason. 
I  beg  jtHill  permit  me  to  say — 
Wish  me  tmn^f  returns  of  the  setuom. 
But  as/rv  as  you  ploue  of  the  day. 

"  My  this  present  writing  is  to  direct  you 
that,  tf  she  chooses,  she  may  see  the  MS. 
Memoir  in  your  possession.  I  wish  her  to 
have  fair  pfay,  in  all  cases,  even  though  it 
will  not  be  published  till  adfter  my  decease. 
For  this  purpose,  it  were  but  just  that  j 
Lady  B.  should  know  what  is  there  said  of 
her  and  hers,  that  she  may  have  full  power 
to  remark  on  or  respond  to  any  part  or 
parts,  as  may  seem  fitting  to  herself.  This 
IS  fair  dealing,  I  presume,  in  all  events. 

"  To  change  the  subject,  are  you  in  Eng- 
land ?  I  send  you  an  epitaph  for  Castlereagh. 
#  *  *  *  ♦    Another  for  Pitt  :  — 

"  With  death  doom'd  to  grapple 
Beneath  this  cold  sUb,  he 
^Vho  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

"  The  gods  seem  to  have  made  me  poetical 
this  day :  — 

**  In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine. 
Will.  Cobbeu  has  done  weU : 
You  rlslt  him  on  earth  again, 
He'U  visit  you  in  hell. 


Or, 


'  You  come  to  him  on  earth  again, 
He  '11  go  with  you  to  hell. 


s  *'  Gehenna  of  the  waters  I  thou  Sea-Sodom ! 
Thus  I  derote  thee  to  the  tnfimial  gods ! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed!'*  ,, 
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**  Pray  let  not  these  versiculi  go  forth  with 
my  nam^,  except  among  the  initiated,  be- 
cause my  friend  H.  has  foamed  into  a  re- 
former, and,  I  greatly  fear,  will  subside  into 
Newgate  ^ ;  since  tne  Honourable  House, 
acconiing  to  Galignani's  Reports  of  Parliar- 
mentary  Debates,  are  menacing  a  prosecution 
to  a  pamphlet  of  his.  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  any  thing  but  good  for  him,  par- 
tiodarly  in  these  miserable  squabbles ;  but 
these  are  the  natural  effects  of  taking  a  part 
in  them. 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  had  a  sad  scene  since 
you  went.  C!ount  Gu.  came  for  his  wife, 
and  none  of  those  consequences  which  Scott 
prophesied  ensued.  There  was  no  damages, 
as  in  England,  and  so  Scott  lost  his  wager. 
But  there  was  a  great  scene,  for  she  would 
not,  at  first,  co  back  with  him  —  at  least, 
she  did  go  back  with  him  ;  but  he  insisted, 
reasonably  enough,  that  all  communication 
should  be  broken  off  between  her  and  me. 
So,  finding  Italy  very  dull,  and  having  a 
fever  tertian,  I  packed  up  my  valise,  and 
prepared  to  cross  the  Alps ;  but  my  daughter 
fell  ill,  and  detained  me. 

"  Ailer  her  arrival  at  Ravenna,  the  Guic- 
cioli  fell  ill  again  too  ;  and  at  last,  her  father 
(who  had,  aU  along,  opposed  the  liaison 
most  violently  till  now)  wrote  to  me  to  say 
that  she  was  in  such  a  state  that  he  begged 
me  to  come  and  see  her,  —  and  that  ner 
husband  had  acquiesced,  in  consequence  of 
her  relapse,  and  that  he  (her  father)  would 
guarantee  all  this,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  further  scenes  in  consequence  between 
them,  and  that  I  should  not  be  compromised 
in  any  way.  I  set  out  soon  after,  and  have 
been  here  ever  since.  I  found  her  a  good 
deal  altered,  but  getting  better: — all  this 
comes  of  reading  Corinna. 

"The  Carnival  is  about  to  begin,  and  I 
saw  about  two  or  three  hundred  [)eople  at 
the  Marquis  Cavalli's  the  other  evening,  with 
as  much  youth,  beauty,  and  diamonds  among 
the  women,  as  ever  averaged  in  the  like 
number.  My  appearance  in  waiting  on  the 
Guiccioli  was  considered  as  a  thing  of  course. 
The  Marquis  is  her  uncle,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered me  as  her  relation. 

**  The  paper  is  out,  and  so  is  the  letter. 
Pray  write.  Address  to  Venice,  whence  the 
letters  will  be  forwarded.    Yours,  &c. 

"B." 

1  [Lord  BTTon't  fears  were  well  founded.  When  the 
above  was  written,  bis  fHend  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  actually 
in  Newgate.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (now  Lord  Wham- 
clilfe)  baring,  on  the  10th  of  December  called  the 
attrition  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  certain  passages 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  entiUed  *'  A  Trifling  Mistake 
in  Thomas  Lord  Ersldne's  recent  Preface,'*  the  said 
pamphlet  was  Toted  a  breach  of  pririlcge,  and  the  (v^b- 


LCTTER  353.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

'*  Ravenna,  January  20.  isao. 

"  I  have  not  decided  any  thing  about  re- 
maining at  Ravenna.  I  may  stay  a  day,  a 
week,  a  year,  all  my  life  ;  but  all  this  de- 
pends upon  what  I  can  neither  see  nor  fore- 
see. I  came  because  I  was  called,  and  will 
go  the  moment  that  I  perceive  what  may 
render  my  departure  proper.  My  attach- 
ment has  neither  the  blindness  of  the  be- 
ginning, nor  the  microscopic  accuracy  of  the 
close  to  such  liaisons  ;  but  *  time  and  the 
hour*  must  decide  upon  what  I  do.  I  can 
as  yet  say  nothing,  because  I  hardly  know 
any  thing  beyond  what  I  have  told  you. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  last  post  for  my  moveables, 
as  there  is  no  getting  a  lodging  with  a  chair 
.or  table  here  ready ;  and  as  I  have  already 
some  things  of  the  sort  at  Bologna  which  I 
had  last  summer  there  for  my  daughter,  I 
have  directed  them  to  be  moved  ;  and  wish 
the  like  to  be  done  with  those  of  Venice, 
that  I  may  at  least  get  out  of  the  *  Albergo 
Imperiale,'  which  is  imperial  in  all  true  sense 
of  the  epithet.  Buffini  mav  be  paid  for  his  , 
poLson.  I  forgot  to  thank  you  and  Mrs. 
Hoppner  for  a  whole  treasure  of  toys  for 
Allegra  before  our  departure ;  it  was  very 
kind,  and  we  are  very  grateful. 

"  Your  account  of  the  weeding  of  the  Go- 
vernor's party  is  very  entertaining.  If  you 
do  not  understand  the  consular  exceptions, 
I  do  ;  and  it  is  right  that  a  man  of  honour, 
and  a  woman  of  probity,  should  find  it  so, 
particularly  in  a  place  where  there  are  not 
•  ten  righteous.*  As  to  nobility  —  in  Eng- 
land none  are  strictly  noble  but  peers,  not 
even  peers'  sons,  though  titled  by  courtesy ; 
nor  knights  of  the  garter,  unless  of  the  peer- 
age, so  Uiat  Castlereagh  himself  would  hardly 
pass  through  a  foreign  herald's  ordeal  till  the 
death  of  his  father. 

"  The  snow  is  a  foot  deep  here.  There  is 
a  theatre,  and  opera, — the  Barber  of  Seville. 
Balls  begin  on  Monday  next.  Pay  the  por- 
ter for  never  looking  after  the  gate,  and  ship 
my  chattels,  and  let  me  know,  or  let  Castelli 
let  me  know,  how  my  lawsuits  go  on  —  but 
fee  him  only  in  proportion  to  his  success. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  in  the  spring  yet,  if 
you  are  for  England.  I  see  Hobhouse  has 
eot  into  a  scrape,  which  does  not  please  me ; 
he  should  not  have  gone  so  deep  among 

Usher  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  ;  but  Mr.  (now 
the  Right  Honourable)  Edward  Elllce  having  sUted,  that 
he  was  authorised  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  writer, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  remained 
there  till  the  dissolution  in  February.  At  the  ensuing 
election,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  for 
Westminster.3 
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those  men  without  calculatiiig  the  conse- 
quences.   I  used  to  think  myself  the  most 
imprudent  of  all  among  my  finends  and  ac- 
quaintances, but  almost  begin  to  doubt  it. 
"  Yours,  &cr 


Lbttcr  354.       TO  MR.  HOPFNER. 


.1820. 


**  RaTenoa,  Juiuarj  31 

"You  would  hardly  have  been  troubled 
with  the  removal  of  my  furniture,  but  there 
is  none  to  be  had  nearer  than  Bologna,  and 
I  have  been  Ma  to  have  that  of  the  rooms 
which  I  fitted  up  for  my  daughter  there  in 
the  summer  removed  here.  The  expense 
will  be  at  least  as  great  of  the  land  carriage, 
so  that  you  see  it  was  necessity,  and  not 
choice.  Here  they  get  every  thing  from 
Bologna,  except  some  lighter  articles  from 
Forli  or  Faenza. 

^  If  Scott  is  returned,  pray  remember  me 
to  him,  and  plead  laziness  the  whole  and 
sole  cause  of^my  not  replying:  —  dreadful 
is  the  exertion  of  letter-writing.  The  Car- 
nival here  is  less  boisterous,  but  we  have 
balls  and  a  theatre.  I  carried  Bankes  to 
both,  and  he  carried  away,  I  believe,  a 
much  more  favourable  impression  of  the 
society  here  than  of  that  of  Venice, — re- 
collect that  I  speak  of  the  native  society 
only. 

"  I  am  drilling  very  hard  to  learn  how  to 
double  a  shawl,  and  should  succeed  to  ad- 
miration if  I  did  not  always  double  it  the 
wrong  side  out ;  and  then  I  sometimes  con- 
fuse and  bring  awav  two,  so  as  to  put  all  the 
Serventi  out,  besides  keeping  thdr  ServUe  in 
the  cold  till  every  body  can  get  back  their 
property.  But  it  is  a  dreadfully  moral  place, 
for  you  must  not  look  at  anybody's  wife  ex- 
cept your  nei^bour's, — if'^you  go  to  the 
next  door  but  one,  you  are  scolded,  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  perfidious.  And  then  a  rela- 
zione  or  an  amicizia  seems  to  be  a  regular 
affair  of  from  five  to  fifleen  years,  at  which 
period,  if  there  occur  a  widowhood,  it 
finishes  by  a  sposalizio ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
it  has  so  many  rules  of  its  own,  that  it  is  not 
much  better.  A  man  actually  becomes  a 
piece  of  female  property, — they  won't  let 
their  Serventi  marry  imtil  there  b  a  vacancy 
for  themselves.  I  know  two  instances  of 
this  in  one  family  here. 

"To-night  there  was    a >   Lottery 

afler  the  opera ;  it  is  an  odd  ceremony. 
Bankes  and  I  took  tickets  of  it,  and  buf- 
fooned together  very  merrily.  He  is  gone 
to  Firenze.  Mrs.  J  *  *  should  have  sent 
you  my  postscript ;  there  was  no  occasion 


'  The  word  here,  being  under  the  seal,  ii  illegible. 


0= 


to  have  bored  you  in  person.  I  never  in- 
terfere in  anybody's  squabbles,  —  she  may 
scratch  your  race  herself. 

"  The  weather  here  has  been  dreadful— 
snow  several  feet  —  a  JSum^  broke  down  a 
bridge,  and  flooded  heaven  knows  how  many 
campi :  then  rain  came — and  it  is  sdll  thaw- 
ing —  so  that  my  saddle-horses  have  a  sine- 
cure tin  the  roads  become  more  practicable. 
Why  did  Lega  eive  away  the  goat  ?  a  blocks 
bead  —  I  must  have  him  again. 

"  Wm  you  pay  ACssiagua  and  the  Buffo 
Buffini  of  the  Gran  Bretagna  ?  I  heard  ftotn 
Moore,  who  is  at  Paris ;  I  had  previously 
written  to  him  in  London,  but  he  has  not 
yet  got  my  letter,  apparently. 

"  Believe  me,  &c.' 

Lkttrb  355.       TO  BIR.  MURRAT. 

<*  Ravenna,  Febraary  7. 1890. 

"  I  have  had  no  letter  fi-om  you  these  two 
months ;  but  since  I  came  here  in  December, 
1819, 1  sent  you  a  letter  for  Moore,  who  is 
Grod  knows  where — in  Paris  or  London,  I 
presume.  I  have  copied  and  cut  the  thund 
canto  of  Don  Juan  into  turn,  because  it  was 
too  long  ;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand,  be- 
cause in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  yoa 
and  me,  these  two  are  only  to  eo  for  one,  as 
this  was  the  original  form,  ana,  in  fiict,  the 
two  together  are  not  loiter  than  one  of  the 
first :  so  remember  that  f  have  not  made  this 
division  to  double  upon  you ;  but  merdy  to 
suppress  some  tediousness  in  the  aspect  of 
the  thin^.  I  should  have  served  you  a  pretty 
trick  if  I  had  sent  you,  for  example,  cantos 
of  50  stanzas  each. 

"  I  am  translating  the  first  canto  of  PulcTs 
Morgante  Maggiore,  and  have  half  done  it ; 
but  these  last  ouEiys  of  the  Carnival  confuse 
and  interrupt  every  thing. 

'*  I  have  not  yet  sent  off  the  cantos,  and 
have  some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be 
published,  for  they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the 
first.  The  outcry  has  not  frightened  but  it 
has  hurt  me,  and  I  have  not  written  com 
amore  this  time.  It  is  very  decent,  however, 
and  as  dull  as  '  the  last  new  comedy.' 

I  think  my  translations  of  Puld  will  make 
you  stare.  It  must  be  put  by  the  original, 
stanza  for  stanza,  and  verse  for  verse ;  and 
you  will  see  what  was  permitted  in  a  Ouho- 
uc  country  and  a  bigoted  age  to  a  church- 
man, on  the  score  of  religion : — and  so  tell 
those  buffoons  who  accuse  me  of  attackmg 
the  Liturgy. 

"  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  tfie 
hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I  must  go  and  bimbon 
with  the  rest.  My  daughter  All^^ra  is  just 
gone  with  the  Countess  G.  in  Count  O.'s 
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coach  and  six  to  join  the  cavalcade,  and  I 
must  follow  with  fdl  the  rest  of  the  Ravenna 
world.  Our  old  Cardinal  is  dead,  and  the 
new  one  not  appointed  yet ;  but  the  masquing 
goes  on  the  same,  the  vice-l^ate  being  a 
good  governor.  We  have  had  hideous  wost 
and  snow,  but  all  is  mild  again. 

"  Yours,  Sec" 


LammiSG. 


TO  MR.  BANKES. 


*'  B«T«iiiw,  February  19^  1^90. 

"  I  have  room  for  you  in  the  house  here, 
as  I  had  in  Venice,  if  you  think  fit  to  make 
use  of  it ;  but  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
gorgeous  suite  of  tapestried  halls.  Neither 
dai^ers  nor  tropical  heats  have  ever  pre- 
vented your  penetrating  wherever  you  had  a 
nnnd  to  it,  and  whv  should  the  snow  now  ? 
—  Italian  snow  — ne  on  it  I — so  pray  come. 
Tita*s  heart  yearns  for  you,  and  mayhap  for 
your  silver  broad  pieces;  and  your  playfellow, 
the  monkey,  is  alone  and  inconsolable. 

**  I  forget  whether  you  admire  or  tolerate 
red  hair,  so  that  I  rather  dread  showing  you 
aO  that  I  have  about  me  and  around  me  in 
this  city.  Come,  nevertheless, — you  can 
pav  Dante  a  morning  visit,  and  I  will  under- 
take that  Theodore  and  Honoria  will  be 
most  happy  to  see  you  in  the  forest  hard  by. 
We  Goths,  also,  of  Ravenna,  hope  you  will 
not  despise  oiu*  arch-Goth,  Theom>ric.  I 
must  leave  it  to  these  worthies  to  entertain 
you  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  seeing  that 
I  have  none  at  all  myself — the  lark  that 
rouses  me  firom  my  slumbers  being  an  after- 
ooon  bird.  But,  then,  all  your  evenings,  and 
as  much  as  you  can  give  me  of  your  nkhts, 
will  be  mine.  Ay  I  and  you  will  find  me 
esting  flesh,  too,  like  yourself  or  any  other 
cannibal,  except  it  be  upon  Fridays.  Then, 
there  are  more  cantos  (and  be  d — d  to  them) 
of  what  the  courteous  reader,  Mr.  Saunders, 
calls  Grub  Street  in  my  drawer,  which  I 
have  a  little  scheme  to  commit  to  your 
chai^  for  England ;  only  I  must  first  cut 
im  (or  cut  down)  two  aforesaid  cantos  into 
three,  because  I  am  grown  base  and  merce- 
nary, and  it  is  an  iU  precedent  to  let  my 
Meoenas,  Murray,  get  too  much  for  his 
money.  I  am  busy,  also,  with  Pulci  — 
translating — servilely  translating,  stanza  for 
stanza,  ami  line  for  line,  two  octaves  every 
night, — the  same  allowance  as  at  Venice. 

•*  Would  you  call  at  your  banker^s  at 
Bologna,  and  ask  him  for  some  letters  lying 

t  [George  Che  Third ;  who  died  January  29. 1890.] 
>  {yn»ea  Drjdoi  engaged  himieir  in  the  compodUon 
0f  tboM  tmltiktions  of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  which  hare 
tool  cfBc»  called  Ura  **  Fablet,"  he  entered  intoan  agree- 


^^ 


there  for  me,  and  bum  them  ? — or  I  will  — 
so  do  not  bum  them,  but  bring  them,  —  and 
believe  me  ever  and  veryafiectionately  yours, 

"  Byron. 

*'  P.  S.  —  I  have  a  particular  wish  to  hear 
from  yourself  something  about  Cyprus,  so 
pray  recollect  all  that  you  can.  —  Good 
night." 

LiTTSi  357.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Ravenna,  Februarj  21. 1890. 

"The  bulldogs  will  be  very  agreeable. 
I  have  only  those  of  this  country,  who, 
though  ^ood,  have  not  the  tenacity  of  tooth 
and  stoicism  in  endurance  of  my  canine 
fellow-citizens :  then  pray  send  them  by  the 
readiest  conveyance — perhaps  best  by  sea. 
Mr.  Kinnaird  will  disburse  for  them,  and  de* 
duct  firom  the  amount  on  your  application 
or  that  of  C^tam  Tyler. 

'"  I  see  the  good  old  Kingi  is  gone  to  his 
place.  One  can't  help  being  sorry,  thoi^ 
blindness,  and  age,  and  insanity,  are  supposed 
to  be  drawbacks  on  human  felicity ;  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  latter,  at  least, 
might  not  render  him  happier  than  any  of  his 
subjects. 

"  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  to  the 
coronation,  though  I  should  like  to  see  it, 
and  though  I  have  a  mht  to  be  a  puppet  in 
it ;  but  my  division  with  Lady  Byron,  which 
has  drawn  an  equinoctial  line  between  me 
and  mine  in  all  other  things,  will  operate  in 
this  also  to  prevent  my  being  in  the  same 
procession. 

"By  Saturday's  post  I  sent  you  four 
p^ets,  containing  Cantos  third  and  fourth. 
Recollect  that  these  two  cantos  reckon  only 
as  ofi^  with  you  and  me,  being,  in  fact,  the 
third  canto  cut  into  two,  because  I  found  it 
too  long.  Remember  this,  and  don't  imagine 
that  there  could  be  any  other  motive.  The 
whole  is  about  225  stanzas,  more  or  less, 
and  a  lyric  of  96  lines,  so  that  they  are  no 
longer  than  the  first  mgle  cantos :  but  the 
tmth  is,  that  I  made  the  first  too  long,  and 
should  have  cut  those  down  also  had  I 
thought  better.  Instead  of  saybg  in  fixture 
for  so  many  cantos,  say  so  many  stanzas  or 
pages  ;  it  was  Jacob  Tonson's  way  «,  and 
certmnly  the  best ;  it  prevents  mistakes.  I 
might  have  sent  you  a  dozen  cantos  of  40 
stanzas  each,  —  those  of  'The  Minstrel' 
(Beattie's)  are  no  longer,  —  and  ruined  you 
at  once,  if  you  don't  suffer  as  it  is.      But 


ment  wlUi  Tonion  to  furnish  ten  thousand  Unca  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas ;  and,  to  make  op  the  full 
number,  he  gave  the  booiiseUer  the  E{ibUe  to  his  Cousin, 
and  his  Alexander's  Feast.] 
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recollect  that  you  are  not  jnttned  down  to  any 
thing  you  say  m  a  letter,  and  that,  calculating 
even  these  two  cantos  as  one  only  (which 
they  were  and  are  to  be  reckoned),  you  are 
not  bound  by  your  offer.  Act  as  may  seem 
&ir  to  all  parties. 

"I  have  finished  my  translation  of  the 
first  canto  of  '  The  Morgante  Maggiore'  of 
Pulci,  which  I  will  transcribe  and  send.  It 
is  the  parent,  not  only  of  Whistlecraft,  but 
of  all  jocose  Italian  poetry.  >  You  must 
print  it  side  by  side  witn  the  original  Italian, 
because  I  wish  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
fidelity:  it  is  stanza  for  stanza,  and  often 
line  for  line,  if  not  word  for  word. 

*'  You  ask  me  for  a  volume  of  manners, 
&c.  on  Italy.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  case  to 
know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen, 
because  I  have  lived  among  the  natives,  and 
in  parts  of  the  countir  where  Englishmen, 
never  resided  before  (l  speak  of  Romagna 
and  this  place  particularly) ;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  wny  I  do  not  choose  to  treat 
in  print  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  lived  in 
their  houses  and  in  the  heart  of  their  £umlies, 
sometimes  merely  as  'amico  di  casa,'  and 
sometimes  as  '  amico  di  cuore'  of  the  Dama, 
and  in  neither  case  do  I  feel  myself  autho- 
rised in  making  a  book  of  them.  Their 
moral  is  not  your  moral ;  their  life  is  not 
your  life  ;  you  would  not  understand  it ;  it 
IS  not  English,  nor  French,  nor  German, 
which  vou  would  all  understand.  The  con- 
ventual education,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the 
habits  of  thought  and  living  are  so  endrelv 
different,  and  the  difference  becomes  so  much 
more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately 
with  them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you 
comprehend  a  people  who  are  at  once  tem- 
perate and  profligate,  serious  in  their  cha- 
racters and  buffoons  in  their  amusements, 
capable  of  impressions  and  passions,  which 
are  at  once  sudden  and  durable  (what  you 
find  in  no  other  nation),  and  who  actually 
have  no  society  (what  we  would  call  so),  a.«» 
you  may  see  by  their  comedies  ;  thejr  have 
no  real  comedy,  not  even  in  Gk>ldoni,  and 
that  is  because  they  have  no  society  to  draw 
it  from. 

•'Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  at 
all.  They  go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into 
company  to  hold  their  tongues.  The  women 
sit  m  a  circle,  and  the  men  gather  into 
groups,  or  they  play  at  dreary  faro,  or  *  lotto 
rede,'  for  small  sums.  Their  academic  are 
concerts  like  our  own,  with  better  music  and 


*  [**  To  tho  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ; 
Fnld  waa  fire  of  the  half-ferioiu  rhyme, 
Who  tang  when  cbitalry  was  more  Quixotic, 


^,- 


more  form.  Thdr  best  things  are  the  car> 
nival  balls  and  masquerades,  when  every 
body  runs  mad  for  six  weeks.  After  their 
dinners  and  suppers  they  make  extenipore 
verses  and  buffoon  one  another  ;  but  it  is  in 
a  humour  which  you  would  not  enter  into, 
ye  of  the  north. 

"  In  their  houses  it  is  better.  I  should 
know  something  of  the  matter,  having  had  a 
pretty  general  experience  among  their  women, 
from  me  fisherman's  wife  up  to  the  Nobil 
Dama,  whom  I  serve.  Their  system  has  its 
rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its  decorums,  so 
as  to  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  discipline  or 
game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few  deviations, 
unless  you  wish  to  lose  it.  They  are  ex- 
tremely tenacious,  and  jealous  as  furies,  not 
permitting  their  lovers  even  to  marry  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  keq>ing  them  always  dose 
to  them  in  public  as  in  private,  whenever 
they  can.  In  short,  they  transfer  jnarriage 
to  adultery,  and  strike  the  not  out  of  thai 
commandment.  The  reason  is,  that  they 
marry  for  their  parents,  and  love  for  them- 
selves. They  exact  fidelity  firom  a  lover  as 
a  debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  husband 
as  a  tradesman,  that  is,  not  at  alL  You 
hear  a  person's  character,  male  or  female, 
canvassed  not  as  depending  on  their  con- 
duct to  their  husbands  or  wives,  but  to 
their  mistress  or  lover.  K I  wrote  a  quarto, 
I  don't  know  that  I  could  do  more  than 
amplify  what  I  have  here  noted.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  while  they  do  all  this,  the 
greatest  outward  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
husbands,  not  only  by  the  ladies,  but  by 
their  Serventi — particularly  if  the  husband 
serves  no  one  himself  ^wmch  is  not  often 
the  case,  however) :  so  that  you  would  often 
suppose  them  relations  —  the  Servente 
making  the  figure  of  one  adopted  into  the 
family.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run  a  little 
restive  and  elope,  or  divide,  or  make  a  scene : 
but  this  is  at  starting,  generally,  when  they 
know  no  better,  or  when  they  fall  in  bve 
with  a  foreigner,  or  some  such  anomaly, — 
and  is  always  reckoned  unnecessary  and  ex- 
travagant 

•*  You  enquire  after  Dante's  Prophecy :  I 
have  not  done  more  than  six  hundred  lines, 
but  will  vaticinate  at  leisure. 

"  Of  the  bust  I  know  nothing.  No  cameos 
or  seals  are  to  be  cut  here  or  elsewhere  that 
I  know  of,  in  any  ffood  style.  Hobhouse 
should  write  himself  to  Thorwalds^i :  the 
bust  was  made  and  paid  for  three  years  s^. 


And  rerelled  in  the  (kncies  of  the  time. 
True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  Unft 
despotic." 

Dou  Jman,  c  tr.  st.  6.] 
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"Pray  tell  Mrs.  Leigh  to  request  Lady 
Byron  to  urge  forward  the  transfer  from  the 
funds.  I  wrote  to  Lady  Byron  on  business 
this  post,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  D. 
Kinnaird.'* 

Lkttbe  358.       TO  MR.  BANKES. 

"  RaTenna*  Febnuuy  96. 1820. 

•*  Pulci  and  I  are  waiting  for  you  with  im- 
patience ;  but  I  suppose  we  must  give  way 
to  the  attraction  ot  the  Bolognese  galleries 
for  a  time.  I  know  nothing  of  pictures 
myself,  and  care  almost  as  little :  but  to 
me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian  — 
above  all,  Giorgione.  I  remember  well 
his  Judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  Mariscalchi 
in  Bologna.  The  real  mother  is  beautiful, 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Buy  her,  by  all  means, 
if  you  can,  and  take  her  home  with  you : 
put  her  in  safety :  for  be  assured  there  are 
troublous  times  brewing  for  Ital^ ;  and  as  I 
never  could  keep  out  of  a  row  m  my  life,  it 
will  be  my  fate,  I  dare  say,  to  be  over  h^ 
and  ears^  in  it ;  but  no  matter,  these  are 
the  stronger  reasons  for  coming  to  see  me 
soon. 

**  I  have  more  of  Scott's  novels  ^for  surely 
thc^  are  Scott's)  since  we  met,  and  am  more 
and  more  delighted.  I  think  that  I  even 
prefer  them  to  his  poetry,  which  (hf  the  way) 
I  redde  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  your 
rooms  in  Trinity  C!olle^e. 

"  There  are  some  cunous  commentaries  on 
Dante  preserved  here,  which  you  should  see. 
Believe  me  ever,  faithfully  and  most  affection- 
ately, yours,  &c.** 

LcTTiE  309.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  RareniM,  March  1. 1820. 

"  I  sent  you  by  last  post  the  translation  of 
£he  first  canto  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore, 
and  wish  you  to  ask  Rose  about  the  words 
*  sbergo'  and  *  usbergo/  which  I  have  trans- 
lated cuirass,  I  suspect  that  it  means  helmet 
also.  Now,  if  so,  which  of  the  senses  is 
best  accordant  vritb  the  text?  I  have  adopted 
cuirass,  but  will  be  amenable  to  reasons.  Of 
the  natives,  some  say  one,  and  some  t'other : 
but  they  are  no  great  Tuscans  in  Romagna. 
However,  I  will  ask  Sgricci  (the  famous 
improvisatore)  to-morrow,  who  is  a  native 
of  Arezzo.  ■    The  Countess  Gruicdoli,  who 


is  reckoned  a  very  cultivated  young 
and  the  dictionary,  say  cuirass.  1  have 
written  cuirass,  but  hemet  runs  in  my  head 
nevertheless — and  will  run  in  verse  very 
weU,  whilk  is  the  prindpal  point.    I  will  ask 


>  [Sgrlcd  died  at  norence  In  Julf  1636.] 
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the  Sposa  Spina  Spinelll,  too,  the  Florentine 
bride  of  Ck>unt  Gabriel  Rusponi,  just  im- 
ported from  Florence,  and  get  the  sense  out 
of  somebody. 

"  I  have  just  been  visiting  the  new  Car- 
dinal, who  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday 
in  his  legation.  He  seems  a  good  old  gentle- 
man, pious  and  simple,  and  not  quite  hke  his 
predecessor,  who  was  a  bon-vivant,  in  the 
worldly  sense  of  the  words. 

"]^nclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  received 
some  time  ago  fix>m  Dallas.  ^  It  will  explam 
itself.  I  have  not  answered  it.  This  comes 
of  doing  people  good.  At  one  time  or 
another  (including  copyrights)  this  person 
has  had  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of 
my  money,  and  he  writes  what  ne  calls  a 

{>osthumous  work  about  me,  and  a  scrubby 
etter  accusing  me  of  treating  him  ill,  when  I 
never  did  any  such  thing.  It  is  true  that  I 
lefl  off  letter-writing,  as  I  have  done  with 
ahnost  ever^  body  else ;  but  I  can't  see  how 
that  was  misusing  him. 
"I  look  upon  his  epistle  as  the  conse- 

3uence  of  my  not  sendmg  him  another  hun- 
red'  pounds,  which  he  wrote  to  me  for 
about  two  years  ago,  and  which  I  thought 
proper  to  withhold,  he  having  had  his  share, 
metnought,  of  what  I  could  dispone  upon 
others. 

"  In  your  last  you  ask  me  afler  my  articles 
of  domestic  wants.  I  believe  they  are  as 
usual :  the  bulldogs,  magnesia,  soda-powders, 
tooth-powders,  brushes,  and  every  thing  of  the 
kind  which  are  here  imattainable.  You  still 
ask  me  to  return  to  England  :  alas !  to  what 
purpose  ?  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  re- 
quiring. Return  I  must,  probably,  some  day 
or  other  (if  I  live),  sooner  or  later ;  but  it  will 
not  be  for  pleasure,  nor  can  it  end  in  good. 
You  enquire  afler  my  health  and  spirits  in 
large  letters :  m  v  health  can't  be  very  bad,  for  I 
cured  myself  of  a  sharp  tertian  ague,  in  three 
weeks,  with  cold  water,  which  had  held  my 
stoutest  gondolier  for  months,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  bark  of  the  apothecary,  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  surprised  Dr.  Aglietti,  who 
raid  it  was  a  proof^  of  great  stamina,  par- 
ticularly in  so  epidemic  a  season.  I  did  it 
out  of  dislike  to  the  taste  of  bark  (which  I 
can't  bear),  and  succeeded,  contrary  to  the 
prophecies  of  every  body,  by  simply  taking 
nothing  at  all.  Ajs  to  spirits,  they  are  un- 
equal, now  high,  now  low,  like  other  people's 
I  suppose,  and  depending  upon  circumstances. 
"  Pray  send  me  W.  Scott's  new  novds. 
What  are  their  names  and  characters?  I 
read  some  of  his  former  ones,  at  least  once 
a  day,  for  an  hour  or  so.      The  last  are  too 


*  [See  Btbokiana.] 
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hurried:  he  forgets  Kavenswood's  name, 
and  calls  him  E(^ar  and  then  Norman ;  and 
Girder,  the  cooper,  is  styled  now  Gilbert, 
and  now  Jo^n;  and  he  don't  make  enough 
of  Montrose ;  but  Daketty  is  excellent,  and 
so  is  Lucy  Ashton,  and  the  b— h  her  mother. 
What  is  Ivanhoet  and  what  do  you  call  his 
other?  are  there  twof  Prav  make  him 
write  at  least  two  a  year :  I  like  no  reading 
so  well. 

Don't  forget  to  answer  forthwith,  for  I 
wish  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  packets  ; 
viz.  the  two  cantos  of  Donny  Johnny,  and 
the  translidon  of  Moigante  Maggiore,  or 
Migor  Morean. 

**  The  editor  of  the  Bologna  Tel^n^h  has 
sent  me  a  paper  with  extracts  m>m  Mr. 
Mulock's  1  (tm  name  always  reminds  me  of 
Muley  Moloch  of  Morocco)  *  Atheism  an- 
swered,' in  which  there  is  a  long  eulogium 
of  my  poesy,  and  a  great  'compatimento' 
for  my  misery.  I  never  could  understand 
what  they  mean  by  accusing  me  of  irreligion. 
However,  they  may  have  it  their  own  way. 
This  gentleman  seems  to  be  my  great  ad- 
mirer ;  so  I  take  what  he  says  in  gpod  part, 
as  he  evidently  intends  Idndness,  to  which  I 
can't  accuse  myself  of  being  invincible. 

"Yours,  Ac." 

Litter  860.       TO  HR.  MURRiLY. 

'*  RaTenna,  BUrch  5. 1820. 

**  In  case,  in  vour  country,  you  should  not 
readily  lay  hands  on  the  Moigante  Maggiore, 
I  send  you  the  original  text  of  the  first 
canto,  to  correspond  with  the  translation 
which  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago.  It  is 
from  the  Naples  edition  in  quarto  of  1732, 
—  dated  Florence^  however,  bv  a  trick  of  the 
trade,  which  you,  as  one  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns of  the  profession,  will  perfectly  under- 
stand without  any  fiirther  spiegazione.  , 

"It  is  strange  that  here  nobody  under- 
stands the  real  precise  meaning  of  '  sboroo,' 
or  'usber«>^,'  an  old  Tuscan  word,  which  I 
have  ren&red  cuirast  (but  am  not  sure  it  is 
not  helmet).  I  have  asked  at  least  twenty 
people,  learned  and  ignorant,  male  and  fe- 
male, including  poets,  and  officers  civil  and 
military.  The  dictionary  says  cmrass,  but 
gives  no  authority  ;  and  a  female  friend  of 
mine  savs  positiuelv  cuiratt,  which  makes  me 
doubt  the  met  sdU  more  than  before.     Gin- 

1  [TbomM  Mulodc,  Btq.,  of  Magdal«i  Hall,  author  of 
sereral  theological  and  political  tracts.  He  was,  at  this 
time,  residing  at  Genera,  and  delirering  a  coarse  of 
Lectures  on  En^ish  Literature.] 

3  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  tliat  nsbergo  is  obviously 
the  same  as  hauberk,  habergeon,  ftc,  all  firom  the  German 
MaUberg,  or  coTering  of  the  neck. 

*  There  were  in  this  Poem,  orlginallj,  three  lines  of 


o 


guene  says 'bonnet  de  fer,'with  the  usual 
superficial  decision  of  a  Frenchman,  so  that 
I  can't  believe  him :  and  what  between  the 
dictionary,  the  Italian  woman,  and  the  French- 
man, there  is  no  trusting  to  a  word  they  s^. 
The  context,  too,  which  should  decide,  ad- 
mits equally  of  either  meaning,  as  you  will 
percdve.  Ask  Rose,  Hobhouse,  Merivak, 
and  Foscolo,  and  vote  with  the  majori^.  Is 
Frere  a  sood  Tuscan  ?  if  he  be,  bother  him 
too.  I  have  tried,  you  see,  to  be  as  accurate 
as  I  well  could,  liiis  is  my  third  or  fourth 
letter,  or  packet,  within  the  last  twenty 
days." 

LiTTBB  861.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  Ravenna,  March  14.  im. 
' "  Enclosed  is  Dante's  Prophecv — Vision 
—or  what  not. '  Where  I  have  \en  more  than 
one  reading  (which  I  have  done  often),  you 
mav  adopt  that  which  Gifibrd,  Frere,  Rose, 
and  Hobhouse,  and  others  of  your  Utican 
Senate  think  the  best  or  least  bad.  The 
preface  will  explain  all  that  is  explicable.  ' 
These  are  but  tne  four  first  cantos :  if  ap- 
proved, I  will  go  on. 

''Pray  mind  in  printing;  and  let  some 
good  Italian  scholar  correct  the  Italian  qoo-  , 
tations. 

**  Four  days  ago  I  was  overturned  in  an  j 
open  carriage  between  the  Hver-  and  a  steep  { 
iMnk :  —  wneds  dashed  to   pieces,  sUgfat  | 
bruises,  narrow  escape,  and  all  that;  but  \ 
no  harm  done,  though  coachman,  footman,  \ 
horses,  and  veliicle,  were  all  mixed  together  ! 
like  macaroni.    It  vras  owing  to  bad  driving, 
as  I  say ;  but  the  coachman  swears  to  a 
start  on  the  part  of  the  horses.    We  went  , 
against  a  post  on  the  verge  of  a  steep  bank,  { 
and  capsized.     I  usuaUy  go  out  of  the  town  | 
in  a  carriage,  and  meet  the  saddle  horses  at  « 
the  bridge ;  it  was  in  going  there  that  we 
boggled  ;  but  I  got  my  ride,  as  usual,  after  ; 
the  accident.     They  say  here  it  was  all 
owing  to  St.  Antonio,  of  Padua,  (serious,  I 
assure  you,)  —  who  does  thirteen  miradesa  , 
day,  —  that  worse  did  not  come  of  it    I 
have  no  objection  to  this  being  his  fourteenth  [ 
in  the  four-and-twentY  hours.     He  presides  ' 
over  overturns  and  aU  e8ciq)es  therefrom,  it  | 
seems :  and  they  dedicate  pictures,  &c  to  i 
him,  as  the  sailors  once  did  to  Neptime,  after  j 
'  the  high  Roman  fiishion.'  | 

"  Yours,  in  haste." 

remarkable  strength  and  set  erlty,  which,  as  the  Itattn 
poet  against  whom  thej  were  directed  was  then  Uring. 
were  omitted  in  the  publication.    I  shaU  here  give  them 
firom  memory. 
**  The  prostitution  of  his  Mose  and  wife. 
Both  beautlftil,  and  botii  bj  him  debaaed. 
Shall  salt  his  breMl  and  glv«  him  means  ofUfc." 
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LRTtB  aOS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rareona,  Much  90. 1820. 
**  Last  post  I  sent  you '  The  Vision  of 
Dante, ' — four  first  cantos.  Enclosed  you 
^1  find,  &He  Jbr  Bnt,  in  third  rhyme  (term 
rimay)  of  wluch  your  British  blackguard 
reader  as  yet  understands  nothing,  Fanny  of 
RiminL  Vou  know  that  she  was  bom  here, 
and  married,  and  slidn,  from  Gary,  Boyd,  and 
such  people.  I  have  done  it  into  crctmp 
English,  bne  for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme, 
to  try  the  possibility.  You  nad  best  append 
it  to  the  poems  already  sent  by  last  three 
posts.  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  play  the 
tricks  you  did  last  year,  with  the  prose  you 
jNw/-8cribed  to  Mazeppa,  which  I  sent  to  you 
no/  to  be  published,  if  not  in  a  periodical 
paper,  —  and  there  you  tacked  it,  without  a 
word  of  explanation.  If  this  is  published, 
publish  it  unth  the  original,  and  together  with 
the  Puld  translation,  or  the  Dante  imitation, 
I  suppose  you  have  both  by  now,  and  the 
Jtion  long  before.  * 


Lrteb  963.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  March  23. 1820. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th. 
Besides  the  four  packets  you  have  already 
recdved,  I  have  sent  the  Pulci  a  few  days 
after,  and  since  (a  few  days  ago)  the  four 
first  cantos  of  I>ante's  Prophecy,  (the  best 
thing  I  ever  wrote,  if  it  be  not  unintelligible^) 
and  by  last  post  a  literal  translation,  word 
for  word  (versed  like  the  oripnal),  of  the 
ei^aode  of  Francesca  of  Rimim.  I  want  to 
hear  what  you  think  of  the  new  Juans,  and 
the  translations,  and  the  Vision.  They  are  all 
things  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  very  different 
finom  one  another. 

"  If  you  choose  to  make  a  print  from  the 
Venetian,  you  may ;  but  she  don't  correspond 
at  all  to  the  character  you  mean  her  to  re- 
present. On  the  contrary,  the  Contessa  G. 
does  (except  that  she  is  remarkably  fair), 
and  is  much  prettier  than  the  Fomarina ; 
but  I  have  no  picture  of  her  except  a  mi- 
niature, which  is  very  ill  done ;  and,  besides, 
it  would  not  be  proper,  on  any  account  what- 
ever, to  make  such  a  use  of  it,  even  if  you 
had  a  cop  v. 

"  Recollect  that  the  two  new  cantos  only 
count  with  us  for  one.    You  may  put  the 


1  For  thli  translation  of  the  exqniiltely  iMthetlc  epi- 
•ode  of  Francesca  of  Rimini,  see  Workf,  p.  606. 

*  When  making  the  obsenrations  which  occur  fai  the 
earlj  part  of  this  work,  on  the  singular  preference  giren 
by  the  noble  author  to  the  *•  HlnU  from  Horace,"  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  rerival  of  this  strange  predilection, 
which  (as  it  appears  from  the  abore  letter,  and,  still 


Pulci  and  Dante  together :  perhaps  that  were 
best.  So  you  have  put  vour  name  to  Juan, 
after  all  your  panic,  and  the  row :  you  are 
a  rare  fellow.  I  must  now  put  myself  in  a 
passion  to  continue  my  prose. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Byron." 

"  I  have  caused  write  to  Thorwaldsen. 
Pray  be  careful  in  sending  my  daughter's 
picture  —  I  mean,  that  it  be  not  hurt  in  the 
carriage,  for  it  is  a  journey  rather  long  and 
jolting.** 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
1820. 

RAVENNA. —  POPE  CONTROVERSY.  —  PULCI. 
—  CONGREVE.  —  SHERIDAN. — URS.CENT- 
LXVRB.  —  COMMENCEMENT  OP  MARINO 
PALIERO.  —  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  —  GOLD- 
SMITH. —  THE  CARBONARI.  -^  REPLY  TO 
BLACKWOOD. —  ITAUAN  TRANSLATION  OF 
CHILDE  HAROLD.  —  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY 
AT  RAVENNA. — ^ANECDOTES. —  CAMPBELL'S 
POETS.  —  VOLTAIRE.  —  GOETHE  ON  MAN- 
FRED.—PAPAL  DECREE.  —  GUICCIOLI  SE- 
PARATION. 

Lbtteb  364.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  March  28. 1820. 

"Enclosed  is  a  *  Screed  of  Doctrine*  for 

{^ou,  of  which  I  will  trouble  you  to  acknow- 
edge  the  receipt  bv  next  post.  Mr.  Hob- 
house  must  have  the  correction  of  it  for 
the  press.  You  may  show  it  first  to  whom 
you  please. 

"  I  wish  to  know  what  became  of  my  two 
Epistles  from  St.  Paul  (translated  from  the 
Armenian  three  years  ajzo  and  more),  and  of 
the  letter  to  Roberts  of  last  autumn,  which 
you  never  have  attended  to  ?  There  are  two 
packets  with  this. 

**  P.  8.  —  I  have  some  thoughts  of  pub- 
lishing the  '  Hints  from  Horace,'  wntten 
ten  years  ago^ — if  Hobhouse  can  rummage 
them  out  of  my  papers  left  at  his  father*s, 
—  with  some  onussions  and  alterations 
previously  to  be  made  when  I  see  the 
proofs." 


more  itrongljr,  from  tome  that  follow)  took  place  bo 
maii7  yean  after,  In  the  ftiU  maturity  of  hit  powers  aod 
taite.  Such  a  deludoxi  it  hardly  concdvable,  and  can 
only,  perhaps,  be  acootmted  for  1^  that  tenadousnets  of 
early  opinions  and  impressions  by  which  his  mind.  In 
other  respects  so  versatile,  was  characterised. 
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Lbttu  365.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  RaTMUM,  March  S9. 1890. 

•*  Herewith  you  will  receive  a  note  (en- 
closed) on  Pope,  which  you  will  find  tally 
with  a  part  of  the  text  of  last  post.  I  have 
at  last  lost  all  patience  with  the  atrocious 
cant  and  nonsense  about  Pope,  with  which 
our  present  blackguards  are  overflowing,  and 
am  determined  to  make  such  head  agamst  it 
as  an  individual  can,  by  prose  or  verse  ;  and 
I  will  at  least  do  it  with  good  will.  There 
is  no  bearing  it  anv  longer ;  and  if  it  goes  on, 
it  will  destroy  what  Uttle  eood  writing  or 
taste  remains  amongst  us.  1  hope  there  are 
still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second  me ;  but 
if  not,  ril  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  is 
in  the  l^est  cause  of  English  literature. 

**  I  have  sent  you  so  many  packets,  verse 
and  prose,  lately,  that  you  will  be  tired  of  the 
postage,  if  not  of  the  perusal.  I  want  to 
answer  some  parts  of  your  last  letter,  but  I 
have  not  time,  for  I  must  *  boot  and  saddle,' 
as  rry  Captain  Craigengelt  ^an  officer  of  the 
old  Napoleon  Italian  army)  is  in  waiting,  and 
my  groom  and  cattle  to  boot. 

**  I  ou  have  given  me  a  screed  of  metaphor 
and  what  not  about  Pulci,  and  manners,  and 
*  going  without  clothes,  like  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors.' Now,  the  Saxons  did  not  go  wUhoiU 
clothes ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  are  not 
my  ancestors,  nor  yours  either;  for  mine 
were  Norman,  and  yours,  I  take  it  by  your 
name,  were  Gael.  And,  in  the  next,  1  differ 
from  you  about  the  '  refinement '  which  has 
banished  the  comedies  of  Congreve.  Are 
not  the  comedies  of  Sheridan  acted  to  the 
thinnest  houses  ?  I  know  (as  ex^commUted) 
that  *  The  School  for  Scandal  *  was  the  worst 
stock  piece  upon  record.  I  also  know  that 
Congreve  gave  up  writing  because  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre*s  balderdash  drove  his  comedies  off. 
So  it  is  not  decency,  but  stupidity,  that  does 
all  this  ;  for  Sheridan  is  as  decent  a  writer 
as  need  be,  and  Congreve  no  worse  than 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  of  whom  Wilks  (the  actor) 
said,  *  not  only  her  play  would  be  damnecl, 
but  she  too.'  He  alluded  to  *  A  Bold  Stroke 
for  a  Wife.'  But  last,  and  most  to  the  pur- 
pose, Puld  is  wo/  an  indecent  writer — at  least 
m  his  first  canto,  as  you  will  have  perceived 
by  this  time. 

"  You  talk  of  refinement :  —  are  vou  all 
more  moral?  are  you  so  moral?  No  such 
thing.  /  know  what  the  world  is  in  England, 
by  my  own  proper  experience  of  the  best 
of  it  —  at  least  of  the  loftiest ;  and  I  have 
described  it  every  where  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  all  places. 

**  But  to  return.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
proofi  of  mine  answer,  because  there  will  be 


(•> 


something  to  omit  or  to  alter.    But  pnj  let  i 
it  be  carefiilly  printed.     When  conreiaeot 
let  me  have  an  answer. 


Lbttkb  SG6.       TO  MR.  HOPPNBR. 

**  BaTcnDA,  March  81.  lOD- 

**  Ravenna  continues  much  the  same  as  I 
described  it.  Conversazioni  all  Lent,  and 
much  better  ones  than  any  at  Venice.  Thefe 
are  small  games  at  hazard,  that  is,  fiut),  where 
nobody  can  point  more  than  a  shilling  or 
two ;  —  other  card-tables,  and  as  much  talk 
and  coffee  as  you  please.  Every  body  does 
and  says  what  they  please ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  disagreeable  events,  exc^t  being 
three  times  falsely  accused  of  flirtation,  and 
once  being  robbed  of  six  sixpences  by  a  no- 
bleman  of  the  city,  a  Count  ♦  •  *.  I  did 
not  suspect  the  illustrious  delinquent ;  but 
the  Countess  V  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  the  Maraui« 
L  *  ♦  ♦  told  me  of  it  directly,  and  also  mat 
it  was  a  way  he  had,  of  filchine  money  when  |. 
he  saw  it  before  him  ;  but  I  md  not  a*  him 
for  the  cash,  but  contented  myself  with  tefl- 
ing  him  that  if  he  did  it  again,  I  should  an- 
ticipate the  law. 

•*  There  is  to  be  a  theatre  in  April,  and  a 
fair,  and  an  opera,  and  another  opera  in  June, 
besides  the  fine  weather  of  nature's  giviM, 
and  the  rides  in  the  Forest  of  Pine.  With 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  behere 
me  ever,  &c. 

«•  Btron. 

"  P.  S.  — Could  you  give  me  an  item  of 
what  books  remain  at  Venice  ?  I  doiCt  want 
them,  but  want  to  know  whether  the  few 
that  are  not  here  are  there,  and  were  not 
lost  by  the  way.  I  hope  and  trust  you 
have  got  all  your  wine  safe,  and  that  it  u 
drinkable.  AJlegra  is  prettier,  I  think,  but 
as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  as  ravenous  as  a 
vulture :  health  good,  to  judge  of  the  co^ 
plexion  — temper  tolerable,  but  fo*"  !*J7 
and  pertinacity.  She  thinks  herself  haiW- 
some,  and  will  do  as  she  pleases. 


LirrsB  367.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"RanBiii«.Apr«9-l«»- 
"  In  the  name  of  all  the  devik  in  ^c 
printing-office,  why  don't  you  wnte  to  aj^ 
knowl^e  the  receipt  of  the  second,  trn^  . 
and  fourth  packets,  viz.  the  P"^^^  ^b^ 
lation  and  original,  the  Dantides,  the  t^ 
servations  on,  &c.  ?  You  forget  that  yw 
keep  me  in  hot  water  till  I  know  whctna 
they  are  arrived,  or  if  I  must  have  the  do"^ 
of  re-copying. 
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**  Have  you  gotten  the  cream  of  transla- 
tions, Francesca  of  Rimini,  from  the  Inferno  ? 
Wh}^,  I  have  sent  you  a  warehouse  of  trash 
withm  the  last  month,  and  you  have  no 
sort  of  feeling  about  you :  a  pastry-cook 
would  have  had  twice  the  gratitude,  and 
thanked  me  at  least  for  the  quantity. 

**  To  make  the  letter  heavier,  I  enclose 
you  the  Cardinal  Legate's  (our  Campeius) 
circular  for  his  conversazione  this  evening. 
It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Pope's  tiara-' 
tion,  and  all  polite  Christians,  even  of  the 
Lutheran  creed,  must  go  and  be  civil.  And 
there  will  be  a  circle,  and  a  faro-table,  (for 
shillings,  that  is,  they  don't  allow  high  play,) 
and  all  the  beauty,  nobility,  and  sanctitv  of 
Ravenna  present.  The  dardinal  himself  is 
a  very  good-natured  little  fellow,  bishop  of 
Muda,  and  legate  here, — a  decent  believer 
in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  has 
kept  his  housekeeper  these  forty  years  ♦  ♦  ♦ ; 
but  is  reckoned  a  pious  man,  and  a  moral 
liver. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  won't  be 
among  you  this  autumn,  for  I  find  that 
business  don't  go  on  —  what  with  trustees 
and  lawyers  —  as  it  should  do,  *with  all 
deliberate  speed.'  They  differ  about  invest- 
ments in  Ireland. 

**  Between  the  deril  and  deep  sea. 
Between  the  lawyer  and  trustee, 

I  am  puzzled ;  and  so  much  time  is  lost  bv 
my  not  being  upon  the  spot,  what  with 
answers,  demurs,  rejoinders,  that  it  may  be 
I  must  come  and  look  to  it ;  for  one  says 
do,  and  t'other  don't,  so  that  I  know  not 
which  way  to  turn :  but  perhaps  they  can 
manage  without  me. 

•*  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  begun  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Marino  Faliero,  the  Doge  of  Ve- 
nice ;  but  you  sha'n't  see  it  these  six  years, 
if  you  don^t  acknowled^  my  packets  with 
more  quickness  and  preasion.  Akvays  write, 
if  but  a  Gne,  by  return  of  post,  when  any 
thing  arrives,  which  is  not  a  mere  letter. 

**  Address  direct  to  Ravenna ;  it  saves  a 
week's  time,  and  much  postage." 


LiTTBi  KB.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  April  16. 18f0. 

**  Post  after  post  arrives  without  bringing 
any  acknowledgment  from  you  of  the  dif- 
ferent packets  (excepting  the  first)  which  I 
have  sent  within  the  last  two  months,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  arrived  Ions  ere  now ;  and 
as  they  were  announced  in  other  letters,  you 


© 


ought  at  least  to  say  whether  they  are  come 
or  not.  You  are  not  expected  to  write 
fi«quent,  or  long  letters,  as  your  time  is 
much  occupied ;  but  when  parcels  that  have 
cost  some  pmns  in  the  composition,  and 
ereat  trouble  in  the  copying,  are  sent  to  you, 
I  should  at  least  be  put  out  of  suspense,  by 
the  immediate  acknowledgment,  per  return 
of  post,  addressed  directfy  to  Ravenna,  I 
am  naturally — knowing  what  continental 
posts  are — anxious  to  hear  that  they  are 
arrived  ;  especially  as  I  loathe  the  task  of 
copjrinff  so  much,  that  if  there  was  a  human 
beinff  that  could  copy  my  blotted  MS 8.  he 
shoiud  have  all  the^  can  ever  bring  for  his 
trouble.  All  I  desire  is  two  lines,  to  say, 
such  a  day  I  received  such  a  packet.  There 
are  at  least  six  unacknowledged.  This  is 
neither  kind  nor  courteous. 

**  I  have,  besides,  another  reason  for  de- 
siring ^ou  to  be  speedy,  which  is,  that 
there  is  that  brewm^  m  Italy  which  will 
speedily  cut  off  all  secunty  of  communication, 
and  set  all  your  Anglo-travellers  fiyine  in 
eveiy  direction,  with  their  usual  fortitude  in 
foreign  tumults.  The  Spanish  and  French 
affairs  have  set  the  Italians  in  a  ferment ; 
and  no  wonder :  they  have  been  too  long 
trampled  on.  This  will  make  a  sad  scene 
for  your  exquisite  traveller,  but  not  for  the 
resident,  who  naturally  wishes  a  people  to 
redress  itself.  I  shall,  if  permitted  by  the 
natives,  remain  to  see  what  will  come  of  it, 
and  perhaps  to  take  a  turn  with  them,  like 
Du^d  Dalgetty  and  his  horse,  in  case  of 
busme8s;.for  I  shall  think  it  by  &r  the 
most  interesting  spectacle  and  moment  in 
existence,  to  see  the  Italians  send  the  bar- 
barians of  all  nations  back  to  their  own 
dens.  I  have  lived  long  enough  am<)ng  them 
to  feel  more  for  them  as  a  nation  than  for 
any  other  people  in  existence.  But  they 
want  union,  and  they  want  principle ;  and 
I  doubt  their  success.  However,  they  will 
try,  probably ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  a 
good  cause.  No  Italian  can  hate  an  Aus- 
trian more  than  I  do :  unless  it  be  the  En- 
glish, the  Austrians  seem  to  me  the  most 
obnoxious  race  under  the  sky. 

"  But  I  doubt,  if  any  thine  be  done,  it 
won't  be  so  quietly  as  in  Spain.  To  be 
sure,  revolutions  are  not  to  be  made  with 
rose-water,  where  there  are  foreigners  as 
masters. 

"  Write  while  you  can  ;  for  it  is  but  the 
toss  up  of  a  paul  that  there  will  not  be  a 
row  that  will  somewhat  retard  the  mail  by 
and  by. 

"  Yours,  &c 

"Btbon. 
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Lbttbb  309.       TO  BfR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Bsreniu,  April  18. 1690. 

**  I  have  caused  write  to  Sin  and  Will- 
halm  to  send  with  Vincenza,  in  a  boat,  the 
camp-beds  and  swords  left  in  their  care 
when  I  quitted  Venice.  There  are  also 
several  pounds  of  ManiorCt  best  powder  in  a 
Japan  case ;  but  unleu  I  felt  sure  of  getting 
it  away  from  V.  without  seizure,  I  woo*t 
have  it  ventured.  I  can  get  it  m  here,  by 
means  of  an  acquuntance  in  the  customs, 
who  has  offered  to  get  it  ashore  for  me ; 
but  should  like  to  be  certiorated  of  its  safety 
in  leaving  Venice.  I  would  not  lose  it  for 
its  weight  in  gold — there  is  none  such  in 
Italy,  as  I  take  it  to  be. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  or  so  ago,  and 
hope  you  are  in  good  plight  and  spirits.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  ^  is  here,  and  was  last  night 
at  the  Cardinal's.  As  I  had  been  there  &st 
Sundav,  and  yesterday  was  warm,  I  did  not 
go,  which  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had 
thought  of  meeting  the  man  of  chemistry. 
He  called  this  morning,  and  I  shall  go  m 
search  of  him  at  Corso  time.  I  believe  to- 
day, being  Monday,  there  is  no  great  con- 
versazione, and  only  the  family  one  at  the 
Marchese  Cavalli's,  where  I  go  as  a  reUOkm 
sometimes ;  so  that,  unless  he  stays  a  day  or 
two,  we  should  hardly  meet  in  public. 

'*  The  theatre  is  to  open  in  May  for  the 
fair,  if  there  is  not  a  row  in  all  Italy  by  that 
time,  —  the  Spanish  business  has  set  them 
all  a  constitutioning,  and  what  will  be  the 
end,  no  one  knows  —  it  is  also .  necessary 
thereunto  to  have  a  beginning. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

••  P.  S.  —  My  benediction  to  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner.  flow  is  your  little  lx)y  ?  Allegra  is 
growing,  and  has  increased  in  good  looks  and 
obstinacy." 

Letter  370.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  April  33. 1830. 

"  The  proofs  don't  contain  the  last  stanzas 
of  Canto  second,  but  end  abruptly  with  the 
105th  stanza. 

'*  I  told  you  long  ago  that  the  new  Cantos  ^ 
were  not  good,  and  I  also  told  you  a  reason. 
Recollect,  I  do  not  oblige  you  to  publish 
them ;  you  may  suppress  them,  if  you  like, 
but  I  can  alter  nothmg.  I  have  erased  the  six 
stanzas  about  those  two  impostors,  Southey 
and  Wordsworth  (which  I  suppose  will  give 
on  great  pleasure),  but  I  can  do  no  more. 

can  neither  recast,  nor  replace ;  but  I  give 
you  leave  to  put  it  all  into  the  fire,  if  you 
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like,  or  no^  to  publish,  and  I  think  tfa^s 
sufficient. 

"  1  told  you  that  I  wrote  on  with  no  good 
will  —  that  I  had  been,  not  frightened,  bat 
hurt  by  the  outcry,  and,  besides,  that  when 
I  wrote  last  November,  I  was  ill  in  bodj, 
and  in  very  great  distress  of  mind  about 
some  private  things  of  my  own ;  but  yw 
ufould  have  it :  so  I  sent  it  to  you,  and 
to  make  it  lighter,  ctc^  it  in  two — but  I  cu^ 
piece  it  tog^er  again.  I  cant  cobble:  I 
must '  either  make  a  spoon  or  ^il  a  horn,' 
— and  there^s  an  end  ;  fordicre'snorcnittd: 
but  I  leave  you  fi^e  will  to  suppress  the 
whole,  if  you  like  it. 

**  About  the  Morgante  Ma^iore,  Iwmt 
have  a  line  omittetL  It  may  circulate^  or  it 
may  not ;  but  all  the  cntidsm  od  ear^ 
sh^'t  touch  a  line,  unless  it  be  because  it  is 
badfy  translated.  Now  you  sa;^,  and  I  say, 
and  odiers  say,  that  the  translation  is  a^ 
one ;  and  so  it  shall  co  to  press  as  it  is. 
Pulci  must  answer  for  his  own  irreligion :  I  ■ 
answer  for  the  translation  only. 

"Pray let  Mr. Hobhouse look  tothaJts- 
Ban  n^xt  tune  in  ^eproofi:  this  time,  wMe 
I  am  scribbling  to  you,  they  arc  collected 
by  one  who  passes  for  the  prettiest  woiaw 
in  Romagna,  and  even  the  marches,  as  or  | 
as  Ancona,  be  the  other  who  she  may. 

•*  I  am  glad  you  like  my  answer  to  joor 
enquiries  about  Italian  sodetv.  ^^J"^ 
you  should  like  something,  and  be  d— d  to 
yoti. 

"  My  love  to  Scott.  I  shall  diink  Wgtf 
of  knighthood  ever  after  for  his  being  dubbw. 
By  the  way,  he  is  the  first  poet  ti^»^ 
his  talent  in  Britain:  it  has  happened  abroad 
before  now  ;  but  on  the  Contmcnt  titles  are 
universal  and  worthless.  Why  dont  you 
send  me  Ivanhoe  and  the  Monastery?  j 
have  never  written  to  Sir  W^^^vfJ  | 
know  he  has  a  thousand  things,  and  l 
thousand  nothings,  to  do ;  biit  I  hope  » 
see  bun  at  Abbotsford  before  very  loiy»  jT 
I  will  sweat  his  claret  fiw  hini,thou^  w^ 
abstemiousness  has  made  my  brain  w» 
shilpit  concern  for  a  Scotch  sitting  u*^ 
pocula.»  I  love  Scott  and  Moore,  and»" 
the  better  brethren  ;  but  I  hate  and  aDW^ 
that  puddle  of  water-worms  whom  yoii  '^ 

taken  into  your  troop.  - , 

*^  «  Yours,  &^ 

"  P.  S.  —  You  say  that  one  ^l^J^ 
good  :  you  are  tonwig;  for.if  it  "^^^^^^^L^ 
be  the  finest  poem  m  existence.   '*;^. 
the  poetry  of  which  ofur^fl^is  good?  wn  u. 
Jfineidf  is  k  Milton's?  Kit  DrsfdmBi  ^ 


*  Of  Don  Juan. 
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anjr  one's  except  Pop^s  and  Goldsmith's,  of 
-wmcfa  all  is  good  ?  and  yet  these  two  last 
are  the  poets  vour  pond  poets  would  explode. 
Snt  i£one  hatfoi  the  two  new  Cantos  be  good 
in  your  opinion,  what  the  devil  would  you 
liavemore?  No — no;  no  poetry  is  f«iirrfl% 
good — only  by  fits  and  starts — and  you  are 
lucky  to  get  a  sparkle  here  and  there.  You 
might  as  well  want  a  midnight  all  ttars  as 
rhyme  all  perfect 

•*  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  row  here. 
Liast  night  they  have  overwritten  all  the 
city  walls  with  *  Up  with  the  republic  I  *  and 
«  Death  to  the  Pope !'  &c.  &c  This  would 
be  nothing  in  London,  where  the  walls  are 
privileged.  But  here  it  is  a  different  thing : 
the^  are  not  used  to  such  fierce  political  in- 
scriptions, and  the  police  is  all  on  the  alert, 
and  the  Cardinal  glares  pale  through  all  his 
purple. 

."  April  24. 1820.  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

**  The  police  have  been,  all  noon  apd  after, 
searching  for  the  inscribers,  but  have  caught 
none  as  yet.  Thej^  must  have  been  all  night 
about  it,  for  the  *  iSve  Republics — Des^  to 
I  Popes  and  Priests,'  are  innumerable,  and 
I  plastered  over  all  the  palaces:  ours  has 
plenty.  There  is '  Down  with  the  Nobility, ' 
too  ;  they  are  down  enou^  ahread^,  for  that 
matter.  A  very  heavy  ram  and  wmd  having 
come  on,  I  did  not  get  on  horseback  to 
go  out  and  '  skirr  the  country ;'  but  I  shall 
mount  to-morrow,  and  take  a  canter  among 
thepeasan^,  whoare  a  savage,  resolute  race, 
always  riding  with  guns  in  then:  hands.  I 
wonder  they  don't  suspect  the  serenaders, 
for  the^  play  on  the  gmtar  here  all  night,  as 
in  Spam,  to  their  mistresses. 

**  Talldng  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says, 
pray  look  at  tne  condugion  of  my  Ode  on 
IVaUrloo^,  written  in  the  year  1815,  and, 
comparing  it  with  the  Duke  de  Berri's  catas- 
trophe in  1820,  tell  me  if  I  have  not  as  good 
a  right  to  the  character  of  '  Vaiet,*  in  both 
senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitzgerald  and  Cole- 
ridge? 

***  Crimion  tears  wUl  foUow  yet  —  * 

and  have  not  they  ? 

•*  I  can't  pretend  to  foresee  what  will  hap- 
pen among  ^ou  Englishers  at  this  distance, 
imt  I  vaticmate  a  row  in  Italv ;  in  whilk 
case,  I  don't  know  that  I  won't  have  a  finger 
in  it.  I  dislike  the  Austrians,  and  think  Uie 
Italians  infamously  oppressed ;  and  if  they 
be^,  why,  I  will  recommend  '  the  erection 


t 


>  i'*  Freedom  ne'er  iball  want  an  heir ; 
MOUons  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bovnding  fpirit— 
When  once  more  her  hotta  auemble. 


of  a  sconce  upon  Dnunsnab,'  like  Dugald 
Dalgetty.*' 


Lbttkr  371.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  May  8. 1820. 
"  From  your  not  having  written  again,  an 
intention  which  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo 
indicated,  I  have  to  presume  that  the  '  Pro- 
phecv  of  Dante'  has  not  been  found  more 
worthy  than  its  predecessors  in  the  eyes  of 
your  illustrious  synod.  In  that  case,  vou 
will  be  in  some  perplexity ;  to  end  which,  I 
repeat  to  you,  that  you  are  not  to  consider 
yourself  as  bound  or  pledged  to  publish  any 
thing  because  it  is  mine,  but  alwa^  to  act 
according  to  your  own  views,  or  opinions,  or 
those  ofyour  friends ;  and  to  be  sure  that 
you  will  in  no  degree  offend  me  by '  declining 
the  article,'  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  The 
prose  observations  on  John  Wilson's  attack,  I 
do  not  intend  for  publication  at  this  time  ; 
and  I  send  a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Eannaird 
(they  were  written  last  year  on  crossing  the 
Po)  which  must  not  be  published  either.  I 
mention  this,  because  it  is  probable  he  may 
give  you  a  copy.  Plray  recollect  this,  as 
they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written 
upon  private  feelings  and  passions.  And, 
moreover,  I  can't  consent  to  anv  mutilations 
or  omissions  of  Puld :  the  original  has  been 
ever  free  from  such  in  Italjr,  the  capital  of 
Christianity,  and  the  translaaon  may  be  so  in 
England ;  though  you  will  think  it  strange 
that  they  should  have  allowed  such  freedom 
for  so  many  centuries  to  the  Morsante, 
while  the  other  day  they  confiscated  the 
whole  translation  of  the  fourth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  and  have  persecuted  Leoni, 
the  translator — so  he  writes  me,  and  so  I 
could  have  told  him,  had  he  consulted  me 
before  his  publication.  This  shows  how 
much  more  politics  interest  men  in  these 
parts  than  religion.  Half  a  dozen  invectives 
against  tyranny  confiscate  Childe  Harold  in 
a  month  ;  and  eight  and  twenty  cantos  of 
quizzing  monks  and  knights,  and  church 
government,  are  let  loose  for  centuries.  I 
copy  Leoni's  accoimt. 

" '  Non  ignorer^  forse  che  la  mia  versione 
del  4°  Canto  del  Childe  Harold  fu  confiscata 
in  ogni  parte :  ed  io  stesso  ho  dovuto  sofinr 
vessazioni  altrettanto  ridicole  quanto  illibe- 
rali,  ad  arte  che  alcuni  versi  fossero  esclusi 
dalla  censura.  Ma  siccome  il  divieto  non  fa 
d'ordinario  che  accrescere  la  curiosita  cosi 
quel  carme  sull'  Italia  e  ricercato  piii  che 

Tyrants  ihall  believe  and  tremble. 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet." 


Worki,  p.  sea.] 
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inai,  e  penso  di  fario  rbtampare  in  Inghil- 
terra  senza  nulla  escludere.  Sdagurata  con- 
dizione  di  questa  mia  patria!  se  patria  si 
pu6  chiamare  una  terra  cos!  avyilita  dalla 
fortuna,  dagli  unomini,  da  se  medesima.' 

"  Rose  will  translate  this  to  you.  Has  he 
had  his  letter?  I  enclosed  it  to  you  months 
ago. 

**  This  intended  piece  of  publication  I  shall 
dissuade  him  from,  or  he  may  chance  to  see 
the  inside  of  St.  Angelo's.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  his  letter  is  the  common  and  pa- 
thetic sentiment  of  all  his  countiymen.  > 

•*  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  here  last  fort- 
night, and  I  was  m  his  company  in  the  house 
of  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady  of  rank,  who,  by 
way  of  displaymg  her  learning  in  presence  of 
the  great  chemist,  then  describing  his  four- 
teenth ascension  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  asked 

•  if  there  was  not  a  similar  volcano  in  Ireland  f 
My  only  notion  of  an  Irish  volcano  consisted 
of  the  lake  of  Killamey,  which  I  naturally 
conceived  her  to  mean ;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  divined  that  she  alluded  to  Ice- 
land  and  to  Hecla — and  so  it  proved,  though 
she  sustained  her  volcanic  topography  for 
some  time  with  all  the  amiable  pertinacity 
of  *  the  feminie.'  She  soon  aflter  turned  to 
me  and  asked  me  various  questions  about 
Sir  Humphry's  philosophy,  and  I  explained 
as  well  as  an  oracle  his  skill  in  gases,  safety 
lamps,  and  imghiing  the  Pompeian  MSS. 

•  But  what  do  you  call  him  V  said  she.  *  A 
great  chemist, *  quoth  I.  *  What  can  he  do  ?' 
repeated  the  lady, '  Almost  any  thing,'  said  I. 

•  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  him  to  give 
me  something  to  dye  my  eyebrows  black. 
I  have  tri^  a  thousand  things,  and  the 
colours  fdl  come  off;  and  besides,  they  don't 
grow ;  can't  he  invent  something  to  make 
them  grow?'  All  this  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  ;  and  what  you  will  be  surprised 
at,  she  is  neither  ignorant  nor  a  fool,  but 
really  well  educated  and  clever.  But  they 
speak  like  children,  when  first  out  of  theur 
convents  ;  and,  after  all,  this  is  better  than 
an  English  blue-stocking. 

I  [In  a  letter  of  this  tame  date  Lord  Byroo  lajt.  **  Hit 
countrymen  execrate  CasUereagh  ai  the  cause,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  EnglUh  at  Genoa.  Surely  that  man  will 
not  die  in  hit  bed  1  There  it  no  tpot  of  the  earth  where 
hit  name  it  not  a  hitting,  and  a  curse.  Imagine  what 
must  be  the  man's  talent  for  odium,  who  has  contrired 
to  spread  his  Infamy  like  a  pestilence  firom  Ireland  to 
Italy,  and  to  make  his  name  an  execration  in  all  lan- 
guages."] 

«  C"  Argal^  If  there  has  been  any  borrowing,  Anstey 
mutt  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the  debtor.*'  —  See  IfVrA^ 
p.  809.3 

s  ['*  Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom. 

Built  God  a  ckmrck^  and  laugh'd  hU  Word  to 
scorn.*'  CowpBB. 
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"  I  did  not  tell  Sir  Humphry  of  tlwlHt 
piece  of  philosophy,  not  koowing  hov  k  i 
might  take  it.  Davy  was  much  takes  wiib 
Ravenna,  and  the  primitivb  ItaBamm  d 
the  people,  who  are  unused  to  foreignen: 
but  ne  only  stayed  a  day.  I 

"  Send  me  Sicott's  novels  and  some  oen  I 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  begun  and  advanced  into  i 
the  second  act  of  a  tragedy  on  the  subject . 
of  the  Dose's  conspiracy  (i.  e,  the  story  of 
Marino  Faliero) ;  but  my  present  feeling  is 
so  little  encouradng  on  such  matters,  tiat  I  { 
begin  to  think  I  have  mined  my  talent  out,  | 
and  proceed  in  no  great  phantasy  of  fiodiiig  ; 
a  new  vein.  ) 

"P.  S. — I  sometimes  think  (iftbclti-| 
Hans  don't  rise)  of  coming  over  to  England  in  j 
the  autumn  after  the  coronation,  (at  whidi  1 ;, 
would  not  appear,  on  account  of  my  ftii%  l' 
schism,)  but  as  yet  I  can  decide  nodung. 
The  place  must  be  a  great  deal  changed  || 
since  I,  left  it,  now  more  than  four  jean 
ago." 


Lbtter  J71       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**Barenna,Ms7».IS& 
"  Murray,  my  dear,  make  my  respects  to  h 
Thomas  Campbc^  and  tell  hun  fiom  nci  < 
with  fiuth  and  firiendship,  three  things  that  | 
he  must  right  in  his  poets  :  Firstly,  be  says  | 
Anste/s  Bath  Guicle  characters  are  taken 
from  Smollett.    'Tis impossible:— the Gokle 
was  published  m  1766,  and  HumphrevCluH  | 
kerin  1771— rftm^iitf, 'tis  Smollett  who  hai 
taken  from  Anstey.«    Secondly,  he  does  not 
know  to  whom  Cowper  idludes,  ^^^^Jf 
says  that  there  was  one  who  *  built  a  chuni 
to  God,  and  then  blasphemed  his  name :'  it 
was  'Deo  erexit  Voiiaire'  to  whom  that 
maniacal  Calvinist  and  coddled  poet  alludes.*  ;j 
Thirdly,  he  misquotes  and  spoils  a  pt**^ 
fix)m  Shakspeare,  'to  gild  refined  g^ld,  to 
paint  the  lily,'  &c. ;  for  %  he  puts  rote*^ 
bedevils  in  more  words  tmm  one  the  whole 
quotation. « 


**  The  Calrlnist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  cfcorck  oT 
Femey,  with  its  inscription,  *  Deo  emit  Voltaire.' "' 

*  [**  In  the  Life  of  Buns,  Mr.  CampbeU  quote*  Shak- 
speare thus:— 

**  *  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  tke  ro$e. 
Or  addfre$k  perftnne  to  the  rlolet' 
"  This  rerslon  hf  no  means  impronres  the  orifiBali 
which  is  as  follows :  -^ 

**  *  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lOih 

2b  arov  a  fo^AoMe  M  the  rlolet.*  Ac 

*'  A  great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  cornet:  ha 

should  also  be  accurate  when  he  accuses  a  Psniawf* 

brother  of  that  dangerous  charge  *  borrovlag:*  *P^ 
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**  Now,  Tom  is  a  fine  fellow ;  but  he  should 
be  correct;  for  the  first  is  an  mjuttice  (to 
Anstey),  the  second  an  ignorance,  and  the 
third  a  blunder.  Tell  him  ail  this,  and  let  him 
take  it  in  good  part ;  for  I  might  have  ram- 
med it  into  a  review  and  rowed  him  —  in- 
stead of  which,  I  act  like  a  Christian. 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

I        I.BTTBB  37S.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  May  90, 162a 

**  First  and  foremost,  you  must  forward 
my  letter  to  Moore  dated  2d  January,  which 
I  8^  vou  might  open,  but  desired  you  to 
forward.  Now,  you  should  really  not  forget 
these  little  thmgs,  because  they  do  mischief 
among  friends.  You  are  an  excellent  man, 
a  great  man,  and  live  among  great  men,  but 
do  pray  recollect  your  absent  firiends  and 
authors. 

••  In  the  first  place,  your  packets;  then  a 
letter  from  Kinnaird,  on  the  most  urgent 
business  ;  another  firom  Moore,  about  a  com- 
munication to  Lady  Byron  of  importance  ; 
a  fourth  fi-om  the  mother  of  Allqgra  ;  and, 
fifthly,  at  Ravenna,  the  Countess  G.  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  separated .  But  the  Italian  pub- 
lic are  on  her  side,  particularly  the  women, 
—  and  the  men  also,  because  they  say  that 
he  had  no  business  to  take  the  business  up 
now  after  a  year  of  toleration.  All  her  re- 
lations (who  are  numerous,  high  in  rank,  and 
powerfiil)  are  fiirious  against  him  for  his 
conduct.  I  am  warned  to  be  on  my  guard, 
as  he  is  very  capable  of  employing  sicarii — 
this  is  Latin  as  well  as  Italian,  so  you  can 
understand  it ;  but  I  have  arms,  and  don't 
mind  them,  thinking  that  I  could  pepper  his 
ragamuffins  if  they  aon*t  come  unawares,  and 
that,  if  they  do,  one  may  as  well  end  that  way 
as  another ;  and  it  would  besides  serve  you 
as  an  advertisement : — 

*'  Man  may  escape  from  rope  or  gun,  &c 
But  be  who  takes  woman,  woman,  woman,  ke, 

"Yours. 

•*  P.  8.  —  I  have  looked  over  the  press, 
but  heaven  knows  how.    Think  what  I  have 


A 


had  better  borrow  any  thing  (excepting  money)  than  the 
thoughu  of  another  — they  are  always  sure  to  be  re- 
claimed ;  but  It  is  Tery  hard,  haTlng  been  the  lender ^  to 
be  denounced  as  the  debtor ;  as  is  the  case  of  Anstey 
vema  Smollett.  As  there  Is  *  honour  amongst  thieres  * 
let  there  be  some  amongst  poets,  and  giro  each  his  due. 
None  ctn  afford  to  gire  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  him- 
icK  who,  with  a  high  reputation  for  originality,  and  a 
tune  which  cannot  be  shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the 
times  (except  Rogen)  who  can  be  reproached  (and  As 
to«  it  Is  indeed  a  reproach)  with  harlng  written  too 
kule,"^  Sec  Works,  p.  809.] 


on  hand  and  the  post  going  out  to-morrow. 
Do  you  remember  the  epitaph  on  Voltaire  ? 
«*  *  a-git  I'enlknt  g*t£,*  ftc. 

•*  *  Here  Ues  the  spoilt  chUd 

Of  the  world  whkh  he  spoU'd.* 

The  original  is  in  Grimm  and  Diderot,  &c. 
&c.  Ac." 

Lrtbb  874.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Rarenna,  May  14.  1830. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  There 
is  also  a  letter  of  January  last  for  you  at 
Murray's,  which  will  explain  to  you  why  I 
am  here.  Murray  ought  to  have  forwarded 
it  long  ago.  I  enclose  you  an  epistle  fi'om  a 
countrywoman  of  yours  at  Paris,  which  has 
moved  my  entrails.  You  will  have  the  good- 
ness, perhaps,  to  enauire  into  the  truth  of  her 
story,  and  I  will  help  her  as  far  as  I  can, — 
though  not  in  the  useless  wa3r  she  proposes. 
Her  letter  is  evidently  unstudied,  and  so  na- 
tural, that  the  orthography  is  also  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

"  Here  is  a  poor  creature,  ill  and  solitary, 
who  thinks,  as  a  last  resource,  of  translating 
you  or  me  into  French !  Was  there  ever 
such  a  notion  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  consum- 
mation of  despair.  Pray  enquire,  and  let  me 
know,  and,  if  you  could  draw  a  bill  on  me 
here  for  a  few  hundred  francs,  at  your 
banker's,  I  will  duly  honour  it, — that  is, 
if  she  is  not  an  impostor.  ">  If  not,  let  me 
know,  that  I  may  get  something  remitted  by 
my  banker  Long^,  of  Bologna,  for  I  have  no 
correspondence  myself,  at  Paris  :  but  tell 
her  she  must  not  translate ; — if  she  does,  it 
will  be  the  height  of  ingratitude. 

"  I  had  a  letter  (not  of  the  same  kind,  but 
in  French  and  flattery)  from  a  Madame 
Sophie  Gail,  of  Paris,  whom  I  take  to  be  the 
spouse  of  a  Gallo-Greek  of  that  name.  Who 
is  she  ?  and  what  is  she  ?  and  how  came 
she  to  take  an  interest  in  my  poesJae  or  its 
author  ?  If  you  know  her,  tell  her,  with  my 
compliments,  that,  as  I  only  read  French,  I 
have  not  answered  her  letter ;  but  would  have 
done  so  in  Italian,  if  I  had  not  thought  it 
would  look  like  an  affectation.   I  have  just 


1  [*'  Ci-git  Teniant  gAt£  du  monde  qu'il  giU.*'] 
*  According  to  his  desire,  I  waited  upon  this  young 
lady,  baring  prorlded  myself  with  a  rouleau  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  Napoleons  to  present  to  her  from  his  Lordship  ; 
but,  with  a  Tery  creditable  spirit,  my  young  country- 
woman  declined  the  gift,  saying  that  Lord  Byron  had 
mistaken  the  otatject  of  her  application  to  him,  which  was 
to  request  that,  by  allowing  her  to  hare  the  sheets  of 
some  of  his  works  before  publlcatloo,  he  would  enable 
her  to  prepare  early  translations  for  the  French  book- 
sellers, and  thus  afford  her  the  means  of  acquiring  some- 
thing towards  a  Urelihood. 
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been  scolding  my  ni6nke^'  for  tearing  the 
seal  of  her  letter,  and  spoiUng  a  mock  book, 
in  which  I  put  rose  leaves.  I  had  a  civet- 
cat  the  other  day,  too ;  but  it  ran  away,  after 
scratching  my  monkey's  cheek,  and  I  am  in 
search  of  it  still.  It  was  the  fiercest  beast 
I  ever  saw,  and  like  *  *  in  the  face  and 
manner. 

*'  I  have  a  world  of  things  to  say ;  but,  as 
they  are  not  come  to  a  denouement,  I  don't 
care  to  begin  their  history  till  it  is  wound 
up.  After  you  went,  I  had  a  fever,,  but  got 
well  again  without  bark.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  here  the  other  day,  and  liked  Ravenna 
very  much.  He  will  tell  you  any  thirig  you 
may  wish  to  know  about  the  place  and  your 
humble  servitor. 

"  Your  apprehensions  (arising  from  Scott's) 
were  unfounded.  There  are  no  damages  in 
this  country,  but  there  will  probably  be  a 
separation  between  them,  as  her  family,  which 
is  a  principal  one,  by  its  connections,  are 
very  much  against  hm,  for  the  whole  of  his 
conduct ;  —  and  he  is  old  and  obstinate,  and 
she  is  young  and  a  woman,  determined  to  sa^ 
crifice  every  thing  to  her  affections.  I  have 
given  her  the  best  advice,  viz.  to  stay  with 
him, — pointing  out  the  state  of  a  separated 
woman,  (for  the  priests  won't  let  lovers  live 
openly  together, unless  the  husband  sanctions 
it,)  and  making  the  most  exquisite  moral  re- 
flections,— but  to  no  piupose.  She  says,  *  I 
will  stay  with  him,  if  tie  will  let  you  remain 
with  me.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  the 
only  woman  in  Romagna  who  is  not  to  have 
her  Amico ;  but,  if  not,  I  will  not  live  with 
him  ;  and  as  for  the  consequences,  love,  &c. 
&c.  &c.' — vou  know  how  females  reason  on 
such  occasions. 

"  He  says  he  has  let  it  go  on  till  he  can  do 
so  no  longer.  But  he  wants  her  to  stay,  and 
dismiss  me ;  for  he  doesn't  like  to  pay  back 
her  dowry  and  to  make  an  alimony.  Her 
relations  are  rather  for  the  separation,  as 
th^  detest  him,  —  indeed,  so  does  every 
body.  The  populace  and  the  women  are, 
as  usual,  all  for  those  who  are  in  the  wrong, 
viz.  the  lady  and  her  lover.  I  should  have 
retreated,  but  honour,  and  an  erysipelas 
which  has  attacked  her,  prevent  me,  —  to 
say  nothing  of  love,  for  I  love  her  most  en- 
tirely, though  not  enough  to  persuade  her 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  frenzy.  '  I  see 
how  it  will  end ;  she  will  be  the  sixteenth 
Mrs.  Shuffleton.' 

'*  My  paper  is  finished,  and  so  must  this 
letter.  Yours  ever,  B. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  regret  that  you  have  not  com- 
pleted the  Italian  Fudges.  Pray,  how  come 
you  to  be  still  in  Paris  ?  Murray  has  four 
or  five  things  of  mine  in  hand — the  new 


2> 


Don  Juan,  which  his  back-diop  synod  doo't  ii 
adnure ;  —  a  translation  of  the  fint  canto  of  , 
Pulci's  Morgante  Maggiore,  excellent;— i 
short  ditto  from  Dante,  not  so  much  ap- 
proved ;  the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  vwy  grad 
and  worthy,  &c.&c.&c. : — a  furious  prose  | 
answer  to  Blackwood's  ObaervatioDs  od  Dm 
Juan,  with  a  savage  Defence  of  Pope—  i 
likely  to  make  a  row.     The  opbuons  above  ! 
I  quote  from  Murray  and  his  Utican  aoiate; 

—  you  will  form  your  own,  when  you  see  i 
the  things. 

"  You  will  have  no  mat  chance  of  seeb^  | 
me,  for  I  besin  to  wink  I  must  fimdi  b 
Italy.    But,  if  you  come  my  way,  yon  shall  , 
have  a  tureen  of  macaroni     Ptay  tdl  me , 
about  yourself,  and  your  intents.  i 

"  My  trustees  are  going  to  lend  EariBb- 
sington  sixty  thousand  pounds  (at  six  per  ji 
cent.)  on  a  Dublin  mortgage.     Only  tfamk  II 
of  my  becoming  an  Irish  ^sentee  I " 

II 

Lbttsr  375.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER.  ^ 

"R*Teniu.li»y».»» 

"  A  German  named  Ruppsecht  has  leot 
me,  heaven  knows  why,  several  Deotedie 
Gazettes,  of  all  which  I  understand  ndtfaer  I 
word  nor  letter.    I  have  sent  you  tbecs-  | 
closed  to  beg  you  to  translate  to  me  sooe  i, 
remarks,  which  aimear  to  be  Goeth^t  itpim  I 
Manfi*edy  —  and  it  I  may  judge  by  ^w'f^  I 
of  admiration  (generally  put  after  something  ii 
ridiculous  by  us)  and  the  word  *%f^  ' 
rfrifcVareany  tlungbutfevourable.    IshaD  ; 
regret  this,  for  I  should  have  been  prowi  of 
Goethe's  good  word ;  but  I  shan't  alter  ^ 
opinion  of  him,  even  thou^  he  sboold  k 
savage. 

"  Will  you  excuse  this  trouble,  and  do  me 
thisfiivour?  — Nevermind— soften no^  , 

—  I  am  literary  proof — having  had  gow 
and  evil  said  in  most  modem  languago*  ^ 

"Believe  me,  «c 


Lbttbr  37G.       TO  MR.  MOORE- 

••  Ravenn*.  i^  '•  ^^ 

"  I  have  received  a  Parisian  letter  froj 
W.W.  I,  which  I  prefer  answering  thioagft 
you,  if  that  worthy  be  still  at  Paris,  and,  w 
he  says,  an  occasional  visitor  of  yo**'*  . 
November  last  he  wrote  to  me  a  ^^f?*\^ 
letter,  stating,  for  some  reasons  of  ^^ 
his  belief  that  a  re-union  might  be  cttew^ 
between  Lady  B.  and  myself.  *^^pj 
answered  as  usual ;  and  he  ^^^P^f  *i^  I 
letter,  repeating  his  notions,  which  letter 


»  [Mr.  Wedderburn  Wcbrter ;  now  Sir  3v»t» 
Weddertmrn,  1888.] 
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hare  never  answered,  having  had  a  thousand 
other  things  to  think  of.  He  now  writes  as 
if  he  betieved  that  he  had  offended  me  by 
touching  on  the  topic ;  and  I  wish  you  to 
assure  him  that  I  am  not  at  all  so, — but,  on 
the  contrary,  obliged  by  his  good  nature. 
At  the  same  time  acquaint  him  the. 
impotable.  You  know  thit,  as  well  as 
and  there  let  it  end. 

"  I  believe  that  I  showed  you  his  epistle 
in  autumn  last.  He  asks  me  if  I  have  neard 
of  119^  *  laureat '  at  Paris  i,  ~-  somebodv  who 
has  written  'a  most  sanguinarv  Epttre' 
against  me;  but  whether  in  French,  or 
Dutch,  or  on  what  score,  I  know  not,  and 
,  he  don't  say, — except  that  (for  my  satis- 
fection)  he  says  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
fellow's  volume.  If  there  is  any  thing  of  the 
kind  that  I  ougM  to  know,  you  will  doubt- 
less tell  me.  I  suppose  it  to  be  something 
of  the  usual  sort ;  —  he  says,  he  don't  re- 
member the  author's  name. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  some  ten  days  ago,  and 
expect  an  answer  at  your  leisiu*e. 

"  The  separation  business  still  continues, 
and  all  the  world  are  implicated,  including 
priests  and  cardinals.  The  public  opinion 
IS  fiirious  against  Atnt,  because  he  ought  to 
have  cut  the  matter  short  aifint^  and  not 
waited  twelve  months  to  be^.  He  has 
been  trying  at  evidence,  but  can  get  none 
nffiderU ;  lor  what  would  make  fifty  divorces 
in  England  won't  do  here  —  there  must  be 
the  mott  decided  proo6. 

"  It  is  the  first  cause  of  the  kind  attempted 
in  Ravenna  for  these  two  hundred  years ; 
for,  though  thc^  often  sq)arate,  they  assign 
a  different  motive.  You  know  that  the  con- 
tinental incontinent  are  more  delicate  than 
the  English,  and  don't  like  proclaiming  their 
coronation  in  a  court,  even  when  nobody 
doubts  it. 

"  All  her  relations  are  furious  against  him. 
The  father  has  challenged  him  —  a  super- 
fluous valour,  for  he  don't  fi^t,  though  sus- 
pected of  two  assassinations  —  one  of  the 
nunous  Monzoni  of  Forli.  Wamine  was 
fflven  me  not  to  take  sudi  long  rides  m  the 
Fine  Forest  without  being  on  my  guard ; 
so  I  take  my  stiletto  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
my  pocket  during  my  daily  rides. 

''I  won't  stir  fi-om  this  place  till  the  matter 
is  setded  one  way  or  the  other.  She  is  as 
feminmely  firm  as  possible ;  and  the  opinion 

1  M.  Lamartiiie.    [See  ontf .  p.  413.] 

*  ["  Perhapt  I  sbookl  be  much  better  pleased,  if  I  wore 
told  3rou  called  me  your  little  friend,  than  Ifjoa  com- 
pUmented  me  with  the  title  of  a  *  great  genius,*  or  an 
*  enioent  hand,*  as  Jacob  does  all  his  authors."  -^  Pope 
ioSUeU.I 


rS 


is  so  much  against  him,  that  the  advocates 
decline  to  undertake  his  cause,  because  they 
say  that  he  is  ^ther  a  fool  or  a  rogue — fool, 
if  he  did  not  discover  the  liaison  till  now ; 
and  rogue,  if  he  did  know  it,  and  waited 
for  some  bad  end,  to  divu^e  it.  In  short, 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
of  Guido  di  Polenta's  fiunily,  in  these  parts. 

"  If  the  man  has  me  taken  off,  like  Polo- 
nius  'say,  he  made  a  good  end,' — for  a 
melodrame.  The  principal  securi^  is,  that 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  n>end  twenty  scudi 
—  the  average  price  of  a  clean-handed  bravo 
— otherwise  there  is  no  want  of  opportunity, 
for  I  ride  about  the  woods  every  evening, 
with  one  servant,  and  sometimes  an  ac- 
(]uaintance,  who  Is^terly  looks  a  little  queer 
in  solitary  bits  of  bushes. 

"  Good  bye.  —  Write  to  yours  ever,  &c." 

LsTTBR  877.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Rarenna,  June  7. 1820. 
"  Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest 
you,  to  wit,  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man 
of  Germany — perhaps  of  Europe  —  upon 
one  of  the  great  men  of  your  advertisements, 
(all '  fiunous  hands,'  as  Jacob  Tonson  <  used 
to  say  of  his  ragamuffins,)  —  in  short,  a 
critique  of  Goethe*t  upon  Manfred,  There 
is  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and 
an  Italian  one;  keep  them  all  in  your  ar- 
chives,—  for  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  as 
Goethe,  whether  ravourable  or  not,  are  al- 
ways interesting  —  and  this  is  more  so,  as 
favourable.  His  Faust  I  never  read,  for  I 
don't  know  German;  but  Matthew  Monk 
Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  translated  most 
of  it  to  me  viva  voce,  and  I  was  naturally 
much  struck  with  it ;  but  it  was  the  Staubach 
and  the  Jun^firau,  and  something  else,  much 
more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write 
Manfi'ed.  The  first  scene,  however,  and  that 
of  Faustus  are  very  similar.  Acknowledge 
this  letter. 

"  Yours  ever. 

"  P.  8. — I  have  recdved  Ivanhoe ;  ^-good. 
Pray  send  me  some  tooth-powder  and  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  by  Wmte^  &c.  Ricdardetto 
should  have  been  tramkded  Bteraify,  ornot  at 
all.  As  to  puffing  Whittlecnfi^  it  tvonU  do.' 
Ill  tell  you  why  some  day  or  other.  Corn- 
wall's a  poet,  but  spoilt  by  the  detestable 
schools  of  the  day.     Mrs.  Hemans  is  a  poet 

*  [Probably  this  alludes  to  an  article  on  Whistlecraft, 
in  the  Quart.  Rer.  rol.  xxi.  p.  508.;  in  which  the  re- 
riewer  sajs,  **  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  poem, 
bearing  a  certain  degree  of  afllnity  to  the  *  Specimen,* 
was  produced  hj  Monsignor  Fort^erri,  a  writer  who 
in  genius  and  means  was  Ikr  inferior  to  the  English 
Poet,*»  *c.  Ac.] 
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also,  but  too  stildfied  and  apostrophic,  —  and 
ouite  wrong.  Men  died  calmly  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  since,  without  Christianity ; 
witness  the  Romans,  and,  lately.  Thistle- 
wood  >,  SandtS  and  Louvel^  —  men  who 
ought  to  have  been  weighed  down  with  their 
crimes^  even  had  they  OeBeved.  A  deathbed 
is  a  matter  of  nerves  and  constitution,  and 
not  of  religion.  Volture  was  frightened, 
Frederick  of  Prussia  not:  Christians  the 
same,  accordii^  to  their  strength  rather  than 
their  creed.  AVnat  does  Helga  Herbert^  mean 
by  his  stanza?  which  is  octave  got  drunk  or 
gone  mad.  He  ought  to  have  his  ears  boxed 
with  Thor*s  hammer  for  rhyming  so  fimtas- 
tically.*** 

The  following  is  the  article  from  Goethe's 
*'Kunst  und  Alterthum,"  enclosed  in  this 
letter.  The  grave  confidence  with  which 
the  venerable  critic  traces  the  fiemdes  of  his 
brother  poet  to  real  persons  and  events, 
making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  mur- 
der at  Florence  to  furnish  pounds  for  his 
theory,  affords  an  amusing  mstance  of  the 
disposition  so  prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of  marvels  and 
mysteries,  as  well  in  his  life  as  his  poetry. 
To  diese  exaggerated,  or  wholly  £use  no- 
tions of  him,  the  numerous  fictions  palmed 
upon  the  world  of  his  romantic  tours  and 
wonderful  adventures  in  places  he  never  saw, 
and  with  persons  that  never  existed  <>,  have, 
no  doubt,  considerably  contributed ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and 
nature  are  the  representations  of  his  life 
and  character  long  current  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, that  it  may  be  Questioned  whether  the 
real  "  flesh  and  blooa**  hero  of  these  pages, 
— the  social,  practical-minded,  and,  with  all 
his  fiuilts  and  eccentricities,  EngUth  Lord 
Bjrron, — may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  ima- 
ginations of  most  of  his  foreign  admirers, 
appear  but  an  ordinary,  unromantic,  and  pro- 
saic personage. 


1  [Arthur  Thiftlewood,  ezecutad  at  tbt  Old  Baflay, 
Hay  1. 18S0,  for  High  TreaMm.] 

'  [Cbarlet  Sandt,  the  auaufai  of  Kotsebue,  at  Man- 
helm,  in  March  1819.  Afler  the  murder  he  exclaimed 
**  God,  I  thank  thee,  for  harlng  permitted  me  to  accom- 
plish thi«  act  1 "  and  plunged  the  bloody  poniard  in  hit 
own  breast.  He  went  to  the  place  of  execution  as  to  a  f%te, 
and  his  last  words  were,  that  he  **  died  for  his  country."] 

s  [The  murderer  of  the  Due  de  Derri,  in  February 
1690.] 

4  [The  Hon.  William  Herbert,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of 
Camarron,  author  of  "  Helga,*'  "  Icelandic  Transla- 
tions," *c.  Jkc] 
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*«  GOBTHB  ON  MANFBBD. 

[18».] 

**  Byrons  tragedy,  Manfi^  was  to  me  a 
wonderful  phenomenon,  and  one  that  ckmlj 
touched  me.  This  singular  tntdlectual  poet 
has  taken  my  Faustus  to  himsdf^  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  strongest  nourishment 
for  his  h  vpochondriac  humour.  He  has  made 
use  of  tne  impelling  principles  in  his  own 
way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no  one 
of  them  remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  portico- 
larly  on  this  account  that  I  cannot  enough 
admire  his  genius.  The  whole  is  in  this  w^ 
so  completdy  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be 
an  interesting  task  for  the  critic  to  point  oot 
not  only  the  alterations  he  has  naade,  but 
thdr  degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissi- 
milarity to,  the  original;  in  the  course  of 
which  I  cannot  deny  that  the  gloomy  beat 
of  an  unbounded  and  exuberant  despair  be^ 
comes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is  the 
dissatisfacdon  we  feel  always  connected  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

"  We  find  thus  in  this  tragedy  the  qiuntes- 
sence  of  the  most  astonishing  talent  bom  to  be 
its  own  tormentor.  The  character  of  Lord  By- 
ron's life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a  just  and 
equitable  appreciation.  He  has  often  enough 
confessed  what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  Itts 
repeatedly  pourtreyed  it ;  and  scarcdyanyone 
feels  compassion  for  this  intolerable  sufioing, 
over  whicn  he  is  ever  laboriously  ruminating. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females 
whose  phantoms  K>r  ever  mumt  him,  and 
which,  in  this  piece  also,  perform  principal 
parts  —  one  under  the  name  of  As^rte,  the 
other  without  form  or  actual  presence,  and 
merely  a  voice.  Of  the  horrid  occurrence 
which  took  place  with  the  former  the  fol- 
lowing is  related :  — When  a  bold  and  en-  i 
terprising  young  man,  he  won  the  afiections 
of  a  Florentine  lady.  Her  husband  disco-  , 
vered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife; 
but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night  found  | 
dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no  one  on 
whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord 


•  ["  Herbert  shall  wield  Thor*s  1 

In  gratitude,  thoult  praise  his  nigged  rhymes.'* 

EngU$k  B0r4Sy  ^0 

«  Of  thU  kind  are  the  accounts,  flUed  with  all  sorts  oC 
circumstantial  wonders,  of  his  residence  in  the  island  of 
Mytilene ;  —  his  Toyages  to  Sicily,— to  Ithaca,  #tth  the 
Counteu  GuicdoU,  &c.  &c.  But  the  most  absurd,  per. 
haps,  of  all  these  ikbrlcations,  are  the  stories  told  by 
Pouquerille,  of  the  poet*s  religious  conferenc«s  In  the 
cell  of  Father  Paul,  at  Athens ;  and  the  still  more  uncoo- 
Bcionable  fiction  In  which  Riso  has  indulged,  in  gtvinf 
the  details  of  a  pretended  theatrical  scene,  got  up 
(according  to  this  poetical  historian)  between  Lord 
Byron  and  the  Archbishop  of  Arta,  at  the  tomb  of  Bot- 
saris,  in  Bfissolonghi. 
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B^on  removed  from  Florence,  and  these 
spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  after. 

"  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  innumerable  allusions  to  it  in 
bis  poems.  As,  for  instance,  when  turning 
his  sad  contemplations  inwards,  he  applies 
to  himself  the  fatal  history  of  the  kmg  of 
Sparta.  It  is  as  follows  :  —  Pausanias,  a  La- 
cedemonian general,  acquires  glory  by  the 
important  victory  at  Platsea,  but  afterwards 
forfeits  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
through  his  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  secret 
intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
This  man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy 
guilt  of  innocent  blood,  which  attends  him 
to  his  end ;  for,  while  commanding  the  fleet 
of  the  allied  Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is 
inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  a  Byzan- 
tine maiden.  After  long  resistance,  he  at 
length  obtains  her  from  her  parents,  and  she 
is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.  She 
modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put  out  the 
lamp,  and,  while  groping  her  way  in  the 
dark,  she  overturns  it.  Pausanias  is  awa^ 
kened  from  his  sleep  —  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  fi*om  murderers,  he  seizes  his  sword, 
and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight 
never  leaves  him.  Her  shade  pursues  him 
unceasingly,  and  he  implores  for  aid  in  vain 
firom  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

**  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart 
who  selects  such  a  scene  fi'om  antiquity,  ap- 
propriates it  to  himself,  and  burdens  his  tra- 
gic una^e  with  it.  The  following  soliloquy, 
which  IS  overladen  with  gloom  and  a  wea- 
riness of  life,  is,  by  this  remark,  rendered 
intelligible.  We  recommend  it  as  an  exercise 
to  all  friends  of  declamation.  Hamlet's  so- 
liloquy appears  improved  upon  here."  > 


LrmR378.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  RaTtnna,  Jium  9. 1B20. 

**  Galignani  has  just  sent  me  the  Paris 
edition  of  your  works  (which  I  wrote  to 
order),  and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  old  fiiends 
with  a  French  face.  I  have  been  skimming 
and  dipping,  in  and  over  them,  like  a  swal- 
low, and  as  pleased  as  one.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  had  seen  the  Melodies  without 
music ;  and,  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  can't 
read  in  a  music-book  —  the  crotchets  con- 
found the  words  in  my  head,  though  I  re- 
collect them  perfectly  when  sung.  Music 
assists  my  memory  through  the  ear,  not 
through  the  eye  ;  I  mean,  that  her  quavers 
perplex  me  upon  paper,  but  they  are  a  help 


>  The  critic  bere  lulijoinf  the  soliloquy  ttom  Manfred, 
beginning  **  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror/*  in 
which  the  allosion  to  Pansanlas  occurs. 
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when  heard.  And  thus  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  words  without  their  borrowed  robes ; 
—  to  my  mind  they  look  none  the  worse  for 
their  nudity. 

**  The  biographer  has  made  a  botch  of  your 
life — calling  your  father  *a  venerable  old 
gentleman,'  and  prattling  of  '  Addison,'  and 
*  dowager  countesses.'  If  that  damned  fel- 
low was  to  write  my  life,  I  would  certainly 
take  his.  And  then,  at  the  Dublin  dinner, 
you  have  '  made  a  speech'  (do  you  recollect, 
at  Douglas  K.'s, '  Sir,  he  made  me  a  speech  ? ') 
too  complimentary  to  the  '  living  poets,'  and 
somewhat  redolent  of  universal  praise.  1 
am  but  too  well  off  in  it,  but      #      •      #. 

**  You  have  not  sent  me  anv  poetical  or 
personal  news  of  yourself.  Why  don't  you 
complete  an  Italian  Tour  of  the  Fudges  ?  I 
have  just  been  turning  over  Little,  which  I 
knew  by  heart  in  1803,  beine  then  in  my 
fifteenth  sununer.  He^ol  I  believe  all  the 
mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or  sung,  has  been 
owine  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours. 

**  In  my  last  I  told  you  of  a  cargo  of 
'Poeshie, '  which  I  had  sent  to  M.  at  his 
own  impatient  desire;  —  and,  now  he  has 
ffot  it,  he  don't  like  it,  and  demurs.  Perhaps 
he  is  right.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  any 
of  my  last  shipment,  except  a  translation  from 
Puld,  which  is  word  for  word,  and  verse  for 
verse. 

'*  I  am  in  the  third  act  of  a  Tragedv ;  but 
whether  it  will  be  finished  or  not,  I  know 
not :  I  have,  at  this  present,  too  many  passions 
of  my  own  on  hand  to  do  justice  to  those  of 
the  dead.  Besides  the  vexations  mentioned 
in  my  last,  I  have  incurred  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pope's  carabiniers,  or  gens  d'armerie,  who 
have  petitioned  the  Caniinal  against  my  li- 
veries, as  resembling  too  nearly  their  own 
lousy  uniform.  They  particularly  object  to 
the  epaulettes,  which  all  the  world  with  us 
have  on  upon  gala  days.  My  liveries  are  of 
the  colours  conforming  to  my  arms,  and  have 
been  the  family  hue  since  the  year  1066. 

'*  I  have  sent  a  trenchant  reply,  as  you 
may  suppose ;  and  have  given  to  understand 
that,  if  any  soldados  of  that  respectable  corps 
insult  my  servants,  I  will  do  likewise  by  their 
gallant  commanders ;  and  1  have  directed  my 
ragamuffins,  six  in  number,  who  are  tolembly 
savage,  to  defend  themselves,  in  case  of  ag- 

fession  ;  and,  on  holidays  and  gaudy  days, 
shall  arm  the  whole  set,  including  myself, 
in  case  of  accidents  or  treachery.  I  used  to 
play  pretty  well  at  the  broad-sword,  once 
upon  a  time,  at  An^elo's  ;  but  I  should  like 
the  pistol,  our  national  buccaneer  weapon, 
better,  though  I  am  out  of  pmcdce  at  pre- 
sent. However,  I  can  '  wint  and  hold  out 
mine  iron. '    It  makes  me  think  (the  whole 
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thing  does)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — '  now, 
Gregory,  remember  thy  sufoskhg  blow. ' 

**  All  these  feuds,  however,  with  the  Ca^ 
valier  for  his  wife,  and  the  troopers  for  my 
liveries,  are  very  tiresome  to  a  quiet  man, 
who  does  his  best  to  please  all  the  world,  and 
longs  for  fellowship  and  good  will  Pray 
write.  I  am  yours,  &c/* 

LBTm  379.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  RaTenna,  July  13. 1820. 

*•  To  remove  or  increase  your  Irish  anxiety 
about  my  beinff  '  in  a  wisp  i,'  I  answer  your 
letter  forthwith ;  premising  that,  as  I  am  a 
'  Will  of  the  wisp,^  I  may  chance  to  flit  out 
of  it.  But,  first,  a  word  on  the  Memoir ; 
—  I  have  no  objection,  nay,  I  would  rather 
that  ant  correct  copy  was  taken  and  deposit- 
ed in  honourable  hands,  in  case  of  acadents 
happening  to  the  original ;  for  you  know  that 
I  have  none,  and  nave  never  even  yv-read, 
nor,  indeed,  read  at  all  what  is  there  written  ; 
I  only  know  that  I  wrote  it  with  the  fullest 
intention  to  be  '  fiuthful  and  true '  in  my  nar- 
rative, but  not  impartial — no,  by  the  Lord ! 
I  can*t  pretend  to  be  that,  while  I  feel.  But 
I  wish  to  give  every  body  concerned  the  op- 
portunity to  contradict  or  correct  me. 

'*  I  have  no  objection  to  any  proper  person 
seeing  what  is  there  written,  —  seeing  it  was 
written,  like  every  thing  else,  for  the  purpose 
of  beine  read,  however  mudi  many  writings 
may  fail  in  arriving  at  that  object. 

"  With  regard  to  *  the  wisp, '  the  Pope  has 
pronounced  their  separation.  The  decree  came 
yesterday  from  Babylon, — it  was  she  and  A^ 
friends  who  demanded  it,  on  the  grounds 
of  her  husband's  (the  noble  Count  Cavalier's) 
extraordinary  usage.  He  opposed  it  with 
all  his  might  because  of  the  alimonv,  which 
has  been  assigned,  with  all  her  goods,  chat- 
tels, carriage,  &c.  to  be  restored  by  him.  In 
Italy  they  can't  divorce.  He  insisted  on  her 
giving  me  up,  and  he  would  forgive  every 
thing,—        #  #  *  * 

«  •  •  «  # 

♦  ♦  But,  in  this  country,  the  very 

courts  hold  such  proofe  in  abhorrence,  the 
Italians  being  as  much  more  delicate  in  pub- 
lic than  the  English,  as  they  are  more  pas- 
sionate in  private. 

"  The  mends  and  relatives,  who  are  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  reply  to  him  — '  You, 
yourself,  are  either  fool  or  knave, — fool,  if 
you  did  not  see  the  consequences  of  the 
approximation  of  these  two  young  persons, 
— knave,  if  you  connive  at  it.  Take  your 
choice, — but  don't  break  out  (afler  twelve 


t  An  Irkb  phrase  for  bdn;  In  a  scrape. 
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months  of  the  closest  intimacy,  under  yoor 
own  eves  and  positive  sanction)  with  a  scan- 
dal, which  can  only  make  you  ridiculous  and 
her  unhappy.' 

"  He  swore  that  he  thought  our  inter- 
course was  purely  amicable,  and  that  I  was 
more  partial  to  mm  than  to  her,  till  nodan- 
choly  testimony  proved  the  contrary.  To 
this  they  answer,  that  *Will  of  this  wisp' 
was  not  an  unknown  person,  and  that  '  cL- 
mosa  Fama '  had  not  proclaimed  the  purity 
of  my  morals  ;  —  that  her  brother,'  a  year  aco, 
wrote  from  Rome  to  warn  him  that  his  wife 
would  in&llibly  be  led  astray  by  this  ignis 
fatuus,  unless  ne  took  proper  measures,  all 
of  which  he  neglected  to  take,  &c  &c 

"  Now  he  says  that  he  encouraged  my  re- 
turn to  Ravenna,  to  see  '  m  quanti  piedi  S 
acqua  siaiuo,*  and  he  has  found  enough  to 
drown  him  in.    In  short, 

**  *  Ce  ne  Alt  pas  le  tout  i  sa  femme  ae  plaigntt— 
Precis  — La  parents  sejcrfnt  en  excuse  et  dft 
Que  du  Docteur  renoit  toot  le  nuuvais  menafe  ; 
Que  cet  homme  ^toit  fou,  que  sa  tonme  ^toit  lace. 
On  fit  cesser  le  mariage.' 

It  is  but  to  let  the  women  alone,  in  the  way 
of  conflict,  for  they  are  sure  to  win  agaioa 
the  field.  She  returns  to  her  father's  house, 
and  I  can  only  see  her  under  great  restric- 
tions— such  IS  the  custom  of  the  countiy. 
The  relations  behave  very  well :  —  I  oflered 
any  settlement,  but  they  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  swear  she  shan*t  live  with  G.  (as  he  has 
tried  to  prove  her  fiuthless),  but  that  he 
shall  maintain  her  ;  and,  in  ^t,  a  judgment 
to  this  effect  came  yesterday.  I  am,  of  course, 
in  an  awkward  situation  enough. 

"  I  have  heard  no  more  of  uie  carabimers 
who  protested  against  my  liveries.  They 
are  not  popular,  tnose  same  soldiers,  and,  in 
a  small  row,  the  other  night,  one  was  slain^ 
another  wounded,  and  divers  put  to  flight, 
by  some  of  the  Romagnuole  youth,  who  are 
dexterous,  and  somewhat  liberal  of  the  knife. 
The  perpetrators  are  not  discovered,  but  I 
hope  and  believe  that  none  of  my  raga- 
muffins were  in  it,  though  they  are  somewhat 
savage,  and  secretly  armed,  like  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  their  way,  and  saves  some- 
times a  good  deal  of  litigation. 

"  There  is  a  revolution  at  Naples.  If  so, 
it  will  probably  leave  a  card  at  Ravenna  in 
its  way  to  Lombardy. 

*'  Vour  publishers  seem  to  have  used  you 
like  mine.  M.  has  shuffled,  and  almost  in- 
sinuated that  my  last  productions  are  ^tlL 
Dull,  sir  I  —  damme,  dull !  I  believe  he  is 
right.  He  begs  for  the  completion  of  my 
tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero,  none  of  which  is 
yet  gone  to  England.  The  fifUi  act  is  neariy 
completed,  but  it  is  dreadfully  long  —  40 
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sheets  of  long  paper  of  4  pages  each  — 
about  150  when  pnnted  ;  but '  so  full  of  pas- 
time and  prodigality '  that  I  think  it  will  do. 

"  Pray  send  and  publish  vour  Pome  upon 
me ;  and  don't  be  afraid  of  praising  me  too 
highly.    I  shall  pocket  my  blushes. 

"•Kot  actionable!' — CharUre  tTenfer  I  ^ 
— by  ♦  ♦  that's  *a  speech,'  and  I  won't  put 
up  with  it.  A  pretty  title  to  give  a  man  for 
doubting  if  there  be  any  such  place ! 

"  So  my  GJail  is  gone — and  Miss  Mahony 
won't  take  money.  I  am  very  glad  of  it  —  I 
like  to  be  generous  free  of  expense.  But 
bc^  her  not  to  translate  me. 

**  Oh,  pray  tell  Galignani  that  I  shall  send 
him  a  screed  of  doctrine  if  he  don't  be  more 
punctual.  Somebody  regularly  detamt  two^ 
and  sometimes/racr,  of  his  Messengers  by  the 
way.  Do,  pray,  entreat  him  to  be  more  pre- 
cise. News  are  worth  money  in  this  remote 
Jdi^dom  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

**  Prav,  reply.  I  should  like  much  to  share 
some  of  your  Champagne  and  La  Fitte,  but 
I  am  too  Italian  for  raris  in  general.  Make 
Murray  send  my  letter  to  you  —  it  is  full  of 
epig^roMt* 

"  Yours,  Ac." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
1820. 

RAVENNA.  —  DEPARTURE  OF  MADAME  GUIC- 
CIOU.  —  COMPLETION  OP  MARINO  FALI- 
ERO.  — MILMAN's  fall  OF  JERUSALEM.  — 
ADA'S  picture. — SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
CONTEMPORARIES.  —  ENGLISH    IN    ITALY. 

QUEEN    CAROLINE    AND    MR.  HOBY. — 

ANASTASIUS.  —  ADVICE  TO  JULIA.  —  MIT- 
CHELL'S ARISTOPHANES. —  RUMOURED  AR- 
RIVAL IN  LONDON.  —  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL's 
ANECDOTE. — ^UGO  FOSCOLO. — ^JOHN  KEATS. 
— MISS  HOLFORD. — WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
—  HOOG'S  TALES.  —  DEDICATION  OF  MA- 
RINO FALIERO  TO  GOETHE. 

In  the  separation  that  had  now  taken  place 
between  Count  Guiccioli  and  his  wife,  it  was 
one  of  the  conditions  that  the  ladv  should, 
m  future,  reside  under  the  paternal  roof  j — 
in  consequence  of  which,  Madame  Guiccioli, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  left  Ravenna  and  retired 
to  a  villa  belonging  to  Count  Oamba,  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  that  city.  Here 
Lord  Byron  occasionally  visited  her — about 
once  or  twice,  p^aps,  in  a  month  —  passing 

•  The  title  giren  him  by  M.  Lamtrtine,  In  one  of  his 
Poems.    [See  p.  413.] 
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the  rest  of  his  time  in  perfect  solitude.  To 
a  mind  like  his,  whose  world  was  within 
itself,  such  a  mode  of  life  could  have  been 
neither  new  nor  unwelcome ;  but  to  the  wo- 
man, young  and  admired,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  and  its  pleasures  had 
but  just  begun,  this  change  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  most  sudden  and  trying.  Count 
Guiccioli  was  rich,  and,  as  a  young  wife,  she 
had  gained  absolute  power  over  him.  She 
was  proud,  and  his  station  placed  her  among 
the  highest  in  Ravenna.  They  had  talked 
of  travelling  to  Naples,  Florence,  Paris,  — 
and  every  luxury,  in  short,  that  wealth  could 
command  was  at  her  disposal. 

All  this  she  now  voluntarily  and  deter- 
minedly sacrificed  for  Byron.  Her  splendid 
home  abandoned  —  her  relations  all  openly 
at  war  with  her — her  kind  father  but  tole- 
rating, from  fondness,  what  he  could  not  ap- 
prove —  she  was  now,  upon  a  pittance  of 
200/.  a  year,  living  apart  from  the  world,  her 
sole  occupation  the  task  of  educating  herself 
for  her  illustrious  fiiend,  and  her  sole  reward 
the  few  brief  glimpses  of  him  which  their 
now  restricted  intercourse  allowed.  Of  the 
man  who  could  inspure  and  keep  alive  so  de- 
voted a  feeling,  it  may  be  pronounced  with 
confidence  that  he  could  not  have  been  such 
as,  in  the  fireaks  of  his  own  wayward  humour, 
he  represented  himself;  while,  on  the  lady's 
side,  the  whole  history  of  her  attachment 
goes  to  prove  how  completely  an  Italian  wo- 
man, whether  by  nature  or  from  her  social 
position,  is  led  to  invert  the  usual  course 
of  such  firailties  among  ourselves,  and,  weak 
in  resisting  the  first  impulses  of  passion,  to 
reserve  the  whole  strength  of  her  character 
for  a  display  of  constancy  and  devotedness 
afterwards. 


Lbttes  380.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  lUTenna,  July  17.  1890. 

"  I  have  received  some  books,  and  Quar- 
terlies, and  Edinbuighs,  for  all  which  I  am 
grateful :  they  contain  all  I  know  of  England, 
except  by  Galignani's  newspaper. 

"The  tragedy  is  completed,  but  now 
comes  the  task  of  copy  and  correction.  It 
is  very  long,  (42  sheeU  of  long  paper,  of  four 
pages  each,)  and  I  believe  must  make  more 
than  140  or  150  pages,  besides  many  his- 
torical extracts  as  notes,  which  I  mean  to 
append.  History  is  closely  followed.  Dr. 
Moore's  account  is  in  some  respects  false, 
and  in  all  foolish  and  fljp^nt.  None  of  the 
chronicles  (and  I  have  consulted  Sanuto, 
Sandi,  Navapero,  and  an  anonymous  Siege 
of  Zara,  besides  the  histories  of  Laugier, 
Dam,  Sismondi,  &c.)  state,  or  e>'en  hint, 
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that  he  begged  his  life ;  they  merely  say  that 
he  did  not  deny  the  conspiracy.  He  was 
one  of  their  great  men,  —  commanded  at 
the  siege  of  Zara, — beat  80,000  Hungarians, 
killing  8000,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  the 
town  he  was  besi^ng  in  order, — took  Capo 
d'Istria,  — was  ambassador  at  Genoa,  Rome, 
and  finally  Doge,  where  he  fell  for  treason, 
in  attempting  to  alter  the  government,  by 
what  Sanuto  calls  a  judgment  on  him,  for, 
many  years  before  (when  Podesta  and  Cap- 
tain of  Treviso),  having  knocked  down  a 
bishop,  who  was  sluggish  in  carrying  the 
host  at  a  procession.  He  '  saddles  him,'  as 
Thwackum  did  Square, '  with  a  judgment ; ' 
but  he  does  not  mention  whether  he  had 
been  punished  at  the  time  for  what  would 
appear  very  strange,  even  now,  and  must 
have  been  still  more  so  in  an  age  of  papal 
power  and  glory.  Sanuto  says,  that  Heaven 
took  away  his  senses  for  tms  buffet  in  his 
old  days,  and  induced  him  to  conspire.  — 
'  Pero  fu  permesso  che  il  Faliero  perdette 
rintdletto,'  &c. 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  your  parlour-boarders 
will  think  of  the  Drama  I  have  founded  upon 
this  extraordinary  event.  The  only  similar 
one  in  history  is  the  story  of  Agis,  Kin^  of 
Sparta,  a  pnnce  ivith  the  commons  against 
the  aristocracy,  and  losing  his  life  therefor. 
But  it  shall  be  sent  when  copied. 

"l  should  be  glad  to  know  why  your 
Quartering  Reviewers,  at  the  close  of  •  The 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  accuse  me  of  Manicheism  ? 
a  compliment  to  which  the  sweetener  of 
'  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits '  by  no  means 
reconciles  me.  The  poem  they  review  is 
very  noble ;  but  could  they  not  do  justice  to 
the  writer  without  converting  him  into  my 
religious  antidote  ?  I  am  not  a  Manichean, 
nor  an  Ant/^hean,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  harm  my  *  poeshies '  have  done  ?  I  can't 
tell  what  people  mean  by  making  me  a  hob- 
goblin.** 

LiTTM  381.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarama,  August  31. 1820. 

"I  have  *put  my  toul*  into  the  tragedy 

^as  you  j^it)  ;  but  you  know  that  there  are 

d~<i  souls  as  well  as  tragedies.    Recollect 

that  it  is  not  a  political  play,  though  it  may 

1  [**  Mr.  MUman,"  Mjri  BUhop  Heber  **  htw  much  to 
•dd  to  hif.  own  reputation  and  that  of  hit  country.  Re- 
markably as  Britain  is  now  distinguished  by  its  liTing  po« 
etical  talent,  our  time  has  need  of  him.  For  sacred  poetry 
(a  walk  which  Milton  ^alone  has  hitherto  succeuAiUy 
trodden)  his  taste,  his  peculiar  talents,  his  education, 
and  his  profession  appear  alike  to  designate  hbn ;  and, 
whfle  by  a  strange  predilection  for  the  worser  half  of 
Manicheism,  one  of  tlae  mistiest  spirits  of  the  age  has, 
appareoUy,  deroted  himself  and  his  genius  to  the  adom- 


look  like  it :  it  is  strictly  historical.  Read 
the  history  and  judge. 

"  Ada's  picture  is  her  mother's.  I  am 
glad  of  it  —  the  mother  made  a  good  daugh- 
ter. Send  me  Gifibrd's  opinion,  and  never  ; 
mind  the  Archbishop.  I  can  neither  send 
you  away,  nor  give  you  a  hundred  pistoles, 
nor  a  better  taste :  I  send  you  a  tragedy, 
and  you  ask  for  *  facetious  epistles  ; '  a  little 
like  your  predecessor,  who  advised  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  to  *  put  some  more  humour  into  his 
Life  of  Mahomet.' 

**  Bankes  is  a  wonderful  fellow.  Tliere  is 
hardly  one  of  my  school  or  college  contem- 
poraries that  has  not  turned  out  more  or 
less  celebrated.  Peel,  Palmerstone,  Bankes, 
Hobhouse,  Tavistock,  Bob  Mills,  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  &c.  &c.  have  all  talked  and  l^en 
talked  about. 

"  We  are  Jiere  going  to  fight  a  little  next 
month,  if  the  Huns  don't  cross  the  Po,  and 
probably  if  they  do.  I  can't  say  more  now. 
If  any  thing  happens,  you  have  matter  for  a 
posthumous  woii,  in  MS. ;  so  pray  be  civil. 
Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  savage  work, 
if  once  they  begin  here.  The  French  cou- 
rage proceeds  fi^m  vanity,  the  German  fix>m 
phlegm,  the  Turkish  from  fanaticism  and 
opium,  the  Spanish  from  pride,  the  English 
from  coolness,  the  Dutch  from  obstinacy, 
the  Russian  from  insensibility,  but  the  Italian 
from  anger;  so  you'll  see  that  they  will  spare 
nothing." 

Letter  382.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**.RaTenna,  August  31. 1820. 

"  D — n  your  *  mezzo  cammin '  *  —  you 
should  say  'the  prime  of  life,'  a  much  more 
consolatory  phrase.  Besides,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  was  bom  in  1788,  and  consequently 
am  but  thirty-two.  You  are  mistaken  on 
another  pomt.  The  *  Secjuin  Box '  never 
came  into  requisition,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do 
so.  It  were  better  that  it  had,  for  then  a 
man  is  not  bound,  you  know.  As  to  re- 
form, I  did  reform — what  would  you  have? 
'  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it.' 
I  verily  believe  that  nor  you,  nor  any  man  of 
poetical  temperament,  can  avoid  a  strong 
passion  of  some  kind.  It  is  the  poetry  of 
life.    "What  should  I  have  known  or  written, 

ment  and  extension  of  eril,  we  may  be  well  exhilarated 
by  the  accession  of  a  new  and  potent  ally  to  the  cause  of 
hmnan  rirtue  and  happiness,  whose  example  may  ftimlsh 
an  additional  eridenoe  that  purity  and  weakness  are  not 
synonymous,  and  that  the  t(nxh  of  genius  ncrer  bums  io 
bright  as  when  duly  Undled  at  the  altar.** — Ommrt.  Sew. 
on  the  Fait  cfJerm$alem^  vol.  xxiil.  p.  22ft.] 

*  I  had  congratulated  him  upon  arriving  at  what  Dante 
calls  the  **mexso  cammin**  of  life,  the  age  of  thirty* 
three. 
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hod  I  been  a  ^uiet,  mercantile  politician,  or 
a  lord  in  waiting  ?  A  man  must  travel,  and 
turmoil,  or  there  is  no  existence.  Besides, 
I  only  meant  to  be  a  Cavalier  Servente,  and 
had  no  idea  it  would  turn  out  a  romance,  in 
the  Anglo  fashion. 

•*  However,  I  suspect  I  know  a  thing  or 
two  of  Ital^  —  more  than  Lady  Morgan  has 
picked  up  m  her  posting.  What  do  English- 
men know  of  Italians  beyond  their  museums 
and  saloons — and  some  hack  *  *,  en  pat- 
mntf  Now,  I  have  lived  in  the  heart  of 
their  houses,  in  parts  of  Italy  freshest  and 
least  influenced  by  strangers,  —  have  seen 
and  become  (jxtrs  magna  fid)  a  portion  of 
their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions,  and  am 
almost  inoculated  into  a  feinily.  This  is  to 
see  men  and  things  as  they  are. 

*•  You  say  that  I  called  you  *  quiet'  i  —  I 
don't  recollect  any  thing  of  the  sort.  On 
the  contrar}%  you  are  always  in  scrapes. 

"  What  think  you  of  the  Queen  ?  I  hear 
Mr.  Hoby  says,  '  that  it  makes  him  weep  to 
see  her,  she  reminds  him  so  much  of  Jane 
Shore.* 

**  Mr.  Uoby  the  bootmaker's  heart  If  quite  sore» 
For  feeing  the  Queen  makes  htm  think  of  Jane  Shore ; 
AiMl.infkct,       •      ^ 

Pray  excuse  this  ribaldry.  What  is  your 
poem  about  ?  Write  and  tell  me  all  about 
It  and  you. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — Did  you  write  the  lively  quiz  on 
Peter  Bell  ?  2  It  has  wit  enough  to  be  yours, 
and  almost  too  much  to  be  any  body  else's 
now  going.  It  was  in  Galignani  the  other 
day  or  week." 

Lbttu  383. ,      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  September  7. 1820. 

"  In  correcting  the  proofs  you  must  refer 
to  the  manutcriptf  because  there  are  in  it 
various  readings.  Pray  attend  to  this,  and 
choose  what  Giflbrd  thinks  best.  Let  me 
hear  what  he  thinks  of  the  whole. 

*'  You  speak  of  Lady  •  *  's  illness ;  she  is 
not  of  those  who  die :  —  the  amiable  only 
do ;  and  those  whose  death  would  do  good 
live.  Whenever  she  is  pleased  to  return,  it 
may  be  presumed  she  wdl  take  her  '  divining 
rod '  along  with  her  ;  it  may  be  of  use  to  her 
at  home,  as  well  as  to  the  'rich  nmn'  of  the 
Evangehsts. 


I  I  had  mistaken  the  eoododing  words  of  hlf  letter  of 
the  9th  of  June. 

*  [The  Terj  derer  *  quia '  here  alluded  to  waf  the  pro- 
duction of  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  Esq.    See  anti, 
I  p.a8.3 


I 


''Pray  do  not  let  the  papers  paragraph  me 
back  to  England.  They  may  say  what  they 
please,  any  loathsome  abuse  but  that.  Con- 
tradict it. 

"  My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to 
expect  an  explosion  here :  it  was  primed  and 
loaded,  but  they  hesitated  to  fire  the  train. 
One  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league. 
I  cannot  write  more  at  large  for  a  thousand 
reasons.  Our  '  puir  hill  folk '  offered  to 
strike,  and  raise  the  first  banner,  but  Bologna 
paused ;  and  now  'tis  autumn,  and  the  sea- 
son half  over.  '  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem ! ' 
The  Huns  are  on  the  Po ;  but  if  once  thev 
pass  it  on  their  way  to  Naples,  all  Italy  will 
be  behind  them.  The  dogs — the  wolves — 
may  they  perish  like  the  host  of  Senna- 
cherib !  It  you  want  to  publish  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante,  you  never  will  have  a  better 
time." 

LETTBm  384.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  Sept.  11. 1820. 

"  Here  is  another  historical  note  for  you. 
I  want  to  be  as  near  truth  as  die  drama 
can  be.  i 

"  Last  post  I  sent  you  a  note  fierce  as  J 
Faliero  himself^,  in  answer  to  a  trashy  tour-  I 
ist,  who  pretends  that  he  could  have  been  i 
introduced  to  me.    Let  me  have  a  proof  of 
it,  that  I  may  cut  its  lava  into  some  shape. 

"  What  Gifibrd  savs  is  very  consolatory 
(of  the  first  act).  '  English,  sterling  genuine 
EngBsh^  is  a  desideratum  amongst  you,  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  got  so  much  left; 
though  Heaven  knows  how  I  retain  it :  I 
hear  none  but  from  my  valet,  and  his  is  JVb/- 
tmghamsfure :  and  I  see  none  but  in  your  new 
publications,  and  theirs  is  no  language  at  all, 
but  jargon.  Even  your  'New  Jerusalem' 
is  terribly  stilted  and  affected,  with  '  Dfry, 
very '  so  soft  and  pamby. 

"  Oh  I  if  ever  I  do  come  amongst  you 
again,  I  will  give  you  such  a  '  Baviad  and 
Maeviad ! '  not  as  good  as  the  old,  but  even 
better  merited.  There  never  was  such  a  set 
as  your  ragamuffins  (I  mean  not  yours  only,  I 
but  every  body's).  What  with  the  Cock-  | 
neys,  and  the  Lakers,  and  the  fiUowers  of 
Scott,  and  Moore,  and  Byron,  you  are  in  the 
very  uttermost  decline  and  degradation  of 
Uterature.  I  can't  think  of  it  wiUiout  all  the 
remorse  of  a  murderer.  I  wish  that  Johnson 
were  aUve  again  to  crush  them !  * 


s  The  angry  note  agafaist  English  trarellert  appended 
to  thif  tragedy.  Id  confeqoence  of  an  asfertion  made  by 
fonie  recent  tourist,  that  he  (or,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,  the)  '*  had  repeatedly  declined  an  introduction  to 
Lord  Byron  while  in  Italy." 
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1820. 


LBTTBa  885.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Raveima.  Sept.  14. 1820. 

"  What  I  not  a  line  ?  Well,  have  it  your 
own  way. 

"  I  wish  you  would  inform  Perry,  that 
his  stupid  para^n^h  *  is  the  cause  of  all  ray 
newspapers  heing  stopped  in  Paris.  The 
fools  beUeve  me  in  your  infernal  country,  and 
have  not  sent  on  their  gazettes,  so  that  I 
know  nothing  of  your  beastly  trial  of  the 
Queen. 

"  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Gifford's 
remarks,  because  I  have  received  none,  ex- 
cept on  the  first  act. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  Do,  pray,  beg  the  editors  of  pa- 
pers to  say  any  thing  blackguard  they  please ; 
but  not  to  put  me  amongst  their  arrivals. 
They  do  me  more  mischiefby  such  nonsense 
than  all  their  abuse  can  do." 


Lbttbs  386.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•'  Rareima,  Sept.  21. 1820. 
"  So  you  are  at  your  old  tricks  again.  This 
is  the  second  packet  I  have  received  unac- 
companied by  a  single  line  of  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  It  is  strange  that  you  have  never 
forwarded  any  further  observations  of  Gif- 
ford's. How  am  I  to  alter  or  amend,  if  I 
hear  no  further  ?  or  does  this  silence  mean 
that  it  is  well  enough  as  it  is,  or  too  bad  to 
be  repaired  ?  If  the  last,  why  do  you  not 
sav  so  at  once,  instep  of  playing  pretty, 
while  you  know  that  soon  or  late  you  must 
out  with  the  truth. 

"  Yours,  &c. 


**  P.  S.  —  My  sister  tells  me  that  you  sent 
to  her  to  enqmre  where  I  was,  behevin^  in 
my  arrival, '  driving  a  curride,*  &c,  &c.  mto 
Palace-yard.  Do  you  think  me  a  coxcomb 
or  a  madman,  to  be  capable  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition ?  My  sister  knew  me  better,  and 
told  you  that  could  not  be  me.  You  might 
as  well  have  thought  me  entering  on  *  a  pale 
horse,'  like  Death  in  the  Revelations.** 


Lbtteii  387.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTenna,  Sept.  93. 1820. 
"  Get  fi^ro  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  send  me  a 
proof  (with  the  Latin)  of  my  Hints  from 
Horace :  it  has  now  the  ntmum  prenuUur  in 
annum  complete  for  its  production,  being 
written  at  Athens  in  1811.    I  have  a  notion 


1  C*  We  rejoice  to  leara  that  Lord  Bfron  yesterday 
arrWed  in  town  from  Italy.  The  noble  lord  has  finished 
a  tragedy,  which  we  should  hope  will  be  brou^t  out 


G>= 


that,  with  some  omissions  of  names  and  pas- 
sages, it  will  do ;  and  I  could  put  my  lat^  4 
observations  fir  Pope  amongst  the  notes, 
with  the  date  of  1820,  and  so  on.  As  &r  as 
versification  goes,  it  is  good  ;  and,  on  look- 
ing back  to  what  I  wrote  about  that  penod, 
I  am  astonished  to  see  how  lUtle  I  have 
trained  on.  I  wrote  better  then  than  now ; 
but  that  comes  of  my  having  fallen  into  the 
atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times.  If  I  can 
trim  it  for  present  publication,  what  with  the 
other  thin^  you  have  of  mine,  you  will  have 
a  volume  or  two  of  variety  at  least,  for  there 
wiU  be  all  measures,  styles,  and  topics,  whe- 
ther good  or  no.  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
what  Giffbrd  thinks  of  the  tragedy ;  pray 
let  me  know.  I  really  do  not  know  what  to 
think  mvself. 

"  If  the  Germans  pass  the  Po,  they  will  be 
treated  to  a  mass  out  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz*s  Breviary.  *  *  is  a  fool,  and  could 
not  understand  this  :  Frere  will.  It  is  as 
pretty  a  conceit  as  you  would  wish  to  see 
upon  a  summer's  day. 

"  Nobody  here  believes  a  word  of  the 
evidence  against  the  Queen.  The  very  mob 
cry  shame  s^nst  their  countrymen,  and  sav 
that  for  halfthe  money  spent  upon  the  trial, 
any  testimony  whatever  may  be  brought  out 
of  Italy.  This  you  may  rely  upon  as  fkct. 
I  told  you  as  much  before.  As  to  what  tra- 
vellers report,  what  are  travellers  f  Now  I 
have  hved  among  the  Italians  —  not  Flo^ 
rencedy  and  Rotned,  and  galleried,  and  con- 
versationed  it  for  a  few  months,  and  then  j 
home  again ;  but  been  of  their  families,  and  < 
firiendships,  and  feuds,  and  loves,  and  coun-  i 
cils,  and  correspondence,  in  a  part  of  Italy 
least  known  to  fordgners, — and  have  been 
amongst  them  of  all  classes,  from  the  Conte 
to  the  Contadine ;  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
what  I  say  to  you. 

"  Yours,  &c- 


Lbttbb  388.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Raveona,  Sqit.  28.  ISM. 

**  I  thought  that  I  had  told  you  long  ago, 
that  it  never  was  intended  nor  written  with 
any  view  to  the  stage.  I  have  said  so  in  the 
pre&ce  too.  It  is  too  long  and  too  r^^lar 
for  your  stage,  the  persons  too  few,  and  the 
unity  too  much  observed.  It  is  more  like  a 
play  of  Alfi«i*s  than  of  your  stage  (I  say 
this  humbly  in  speaking  of  that  great  man} ; 
but  there  is  poetry,  and  it  is  equal  to  Bfim- 


at  Drury  Lane  theatre*  before  Mr.  Kean's  deputore  for    I 
America.'*— Jtf(pni.GlrM.  Aug.  18.] 
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fred,  though  I  know  not  what  esteem  is  held 
of  Manfred. 

"  I  have  now  been  nearly  as  long  <mt  of 
England  as  I  was  there  during  the  time 
when  I  saw  you  frequently.  I  came  home 
July  14th,  1811,  and  left  again  April  25th, 
1816  :  so  that  Sept.  28th,  1820,  brings  me 
within  a  very  few  months  of  the  same  dura- 
tion of  time  of  my  stay  and  my  absence.  In 
course,  I  can  know  nothing  of  the  public 
taste  and  feelings,  but  from  what  I  glean 
from  letters,  &c.  Both  .seem  to  be  as  bad 
as  possible. 

'*  I  thought  Afuutadus  *  excellent :  did  I 
not  say  so?  Matthews's  Diary  most  ex- 
cellent ;  it,  and  Forsyth,  and  parts  of  Hob- 
house,  are  all  we  have  of  truth  or  sense 
upon  Italy.  The  Letter  to  Julia  ^  very  good 
indeed.  I  do  not  despise  Mrs.  Hemans ;  but 
if  she  knit  blue  stockmgs  instead  of  wearing 
them,  it  would  be  better.  You  are  taken  in 
b^  that  false  stilted  trashy  style,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  all  the  styles  of  the  day,  which 
are  aU  bombastic  (I  don't  except  myotvn  — 
no  one  has  done  more  through  negligence 
to  corrupt  the  language) ;  but  it  is  neither 
Engl'ish  nor  poetry.    Time  will  show. 

"  I  am  sorry  Ombrd  has  made  no  further 
remarks  beyond  the  first  act :  does  he  think 
all  the  En^sh  equally  sterling  as  he  thought 
the  first  ?  You  did  right  to  send  the  proofs : 
I  was  a  fool ;  but  I  do  really  detest  the  sight 
of  proo&  :  it  is  an  absurdity ;  but  comes 
from  laziness. 

**  You  can  steal  the  two  Juans  into  the 
world  quietly,  tagged  to  the  others.  The 
play  as  you  will  —  the  Dante  too ;  but  the 
PiUci  I  am  proud  of:  it  is  superb ;  you  have 
no  such. translation.  It  is  the  best  thing  I 
ever  did  in  my  life.  I  wrote  the  play,  from 
banning  to  end,  and  not  a  tm^le  scene  unih' 
out  interruption,  and  being  obliged  to  break 
off  in  the  midcUe  ;  for  I  had  my  hands  full, 
and  my  head,  too,  just  then ;  so  it  can  be  no 
great  shakes  —  I  mean  the  play ;  and  the 
head  too,  if  you  like. 

**  P.  S.  — Politics  here  still  savage  and  un- 
certain. However,  we  are  all  in  our  *  ban- 
daliers,'  to  join  the  '  Highlanders  if  they 
cross  the  Forth, '-i.  e.  to  crush  the  Austrians 

1  ["  Anastatius ;  or  Memoirt  of  a  Modem  Greek,"  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  published  in  1820.  Mr. 
Hope  died  in  Febroary  1881.] 

s  [Mr.  Lnttrell's  **  Advice  to  Julia,  a  Letter  in 
Rhyme.*'    See  Quart.  Rev.  rol.  xxili.  p.  805.] 

s  t**  Sketches  descrfpttre  of  Italy,  in  the  Years  1816, 
1817,  with  a  brief  Account  of  TraTds  in  various  Farts  of 
France  and  Switserland,"  by  Bliss  Jane  Waldie.] 

«  [  The  first  volnme  of  *'  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
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if  th^  cross  the  Po.  The  rascals !  —  and 
that  dog  Liverpool,  to  say  Uieir  subjects  are 
hapojf  !  If  ever  I  come  back,  m  work  some 
of  these  ministers. 

*•  Sept.  29. 

"  I  open  my  letter  to  say,  that  on  reading 
more  of  the  four  volumes  on  Italy  s,  where 
the  author  says  *  declined  an  introduction,' 
I  oerceive  (horresco  referens)  it  is  written  by 
a  WOMAN ! ! !  In  that  case  you  must  sup- 
press my  note  and  answer,  and  all  I  have 
said  about  the  book  and  the  writer.  I  never 
dreamed  of  it  until  now,  in  my  extreme 
wrath  at  that  precious  note.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  sorry  that  a  ladv  should  say  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  What  I  would  have  said 
to  one  of  the  other  sex  you  know  ahready. 
Her  book  too  (as  a  <^  book)  is  not  a  bad 
one  ;  but  she  evidently  don't  know  the 
Italians,  or  rather  don't  like  them,  and  for- 
gets the  causes  of  their  misery  and  profligacy 
{Matthews  and  Forsyth  are  your  men  for 
truth  and  tact),  and  has  gone  over  Italy  in 
company — ahoaifs  a  bad  plan :  you  must  be 
aione  with  people  to  know  them  well.  Ask 
her,  who  was  the  *  descendant  of  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague,'  and  by  whom  ?  by  Algarotti  ? 

"  I  suspect  that,  in  Marino  Faliero,  you 
and  yours  won't  hke  the  po^ks,  which  are 
perilous  to  you  in  these  times  ;  but  recollect 
that  it  b  not  a  foUtical  piaLy,  and  that  I  was 
obliged  to  put  mto  the  mouths  of  the  cha^ 
racters  the  sentiments  upon  which  they  acted. 
I  hate  all  things  written  like  Pizarro,  to  re- 
present France,  England,  and  so  forth.  All 
I  have  done  is  meant  to  be  purely  Vene- 
tian, even  to  the  very  prophecy  of  its  present 
state. 

"Your  Angles  in  general  know  little  of 
the  Italians,  who  detest  them  for  their  num- 
bers and  their  Genoa  treachery.  Besides, 
the  EngUsh  travellers  have  not  been  com- 
posed of  the  best  company.  How  could 
they?— out  of  100,000,  how  many  gentle- 
men were  there,  or  honest  men  ? 

"  Mitchell's  Aristophanes  is  excellent. — 
Send  me  the  rest  of  it.** 

"  These  fools  will  force  me  to  write  a  book 
about  ItalymyseH  to  give  them  *  the  loud  lie.' 
They  prate  about  assassination ;  what  is  it 


by  Thomas  MitcheU,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,'*  appeared  in  1820.  **  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Mitford,'*  says  the  Quarterly  Review, 
**  nothing  has  appeared  so  calculated  to  conrey  a  true  hn- 
pressionofthe  character  of  antiquity,  or  to  eflkce  those 
theatrical  and  pedantic  notions  which  are  become  the 
source,  not  only  of  infinite  absurdity  and  distortion  of 
mind  among  scholars,  but  of  much  practical  mischief  and 
error,  in  proportion  as  the  blunders  of  the  learned  are 
diflVised  among  the  vulgar.*' .-.  Vol.  xxiil.  p.  605.] 
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but  the  origin  of  duelling — and '  a  wUdjntUct,  * 
as  Lord  E^on  calls  it  ?  It  is  the  fount  of 
the  modern  point  of  honour  in  what  the  laws 
can't  or  woiCt  reach.  Every  man  is  liable  to 
it  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances 
or  place.  For  instance,  I  am  living  here  ex- 
posed to  it  dfuly,  for  I  have  happened  to 
make  a  powerful  and  unprinciplea  man  my 
enemv  ; — and  I  never  sleep  the  worse  for  it, 
or  ride  in  less  solitary  places,  because  pre- 
caution is  useless,  and  one  thinks  of  it  as  of 
a  disease  which  may  or  may  not  strike.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  those  here,  who,  if 
he  did,  would  '  live  to  think  on't ;'  but  that 
would  not  awake  my  bones :  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  would,  were  they  once  at  rest.' 


LiTTSR  3S9. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  RaTenna.  8bre  ^^  1820. 

**  You  will  have  now  received  all  the  acts, 
corrected,  of  the  Marino  Faliero.  What  you 
say  of  the  *  bet  of  100  guineas*  made  by  some 
one  who  says  that  he  saw  me  last  week,  re- 
minds me  of  what  happened  in  1810 :  you 
can  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and  it  is  an  odd 
one. 

"In  the  latter  end  of  1811,  I  met  one 
evening  at  the  Alfred  my  old  school  and  form 
fellow,  (for  we  were  within  two  of  each 
other,  he  the  higher,  though  both  very  near 
the  top  of  our  remove,)  Peel,  the  Irish 
secretary.  He  told  roe  that,  in  1810,  he 
met  me,  as  he  thought,  in  St.  James*s  Street, 
but  we  passed  without  speaking.  He  men- 
tioned tnis,  and  it  was  denied  as  impossible, 
I  being  then  in  Turkey.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  he  pointed  out  to  his  brother  a 
person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  :  — 
*  There, 'said  he,  'is  the  man  whom  I  took 
for  Byron. '  His  brother  instantly  answered, 
•Why,  it  It  Byron,  and  no  one  else.'  But 
this  is  not  all :  —  I  was  seen  by  somebody  to 
write  down  mv  name  amongst  the  enquirers 
after  the  King's  health,  then  attacked  by 
insanity.  Now,  at  this  very  period,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  I  was  ill  of  a 
ttnmg fever  at  Patras,  caught  in  the  marshes 
near  Olympia,  from  the  malaria.  If  I  had 
died  there,  this  would  have  been  a  new 
ghost  story  for  you.  You  can  easilv  make 
out  the  accuracy  of  this  from  Peel  himself, 
who  told  it  in  detail.  I  suppose  you  will  be 
of  the  opinion  of  Lucretius,  who  (denies  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but)  asserts  that 
from  the '  flying  off  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
perpetually,  these  surfaces  or  cases,  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire 
when  they  are  separated  from  it,  so  that  the 
shapes  and  shadows  of  both  the  dead  and 
absent  are  frequently  beheld.' 
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"  But  if  they  are,  are  their  coats  aod  i 
waistcoats  also  seen  ?  I  do  not  disbelieve 
that  we  may  be  two  by  some  unconscioiu 
process,  to  a  certain  sign ;  but  which  of  these 
two  I  happen  at  present  to  be,  I  leave  you 
to  decide.  I  only  hope  that  VUher  me  be- 
haves like  a  gemnian. 

**  I  wish  you  would  get  Peel  asked  bow 
far  I  am  accurate  in  my  recollection  of  what 
he  told  me;  for  I  don't  like  to  say  such 
things  without  authori^. 

'*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  spoken  with ; 
but  this  also  you  can  ascertain.  I  hare 
written  to  you  such  letters  that  I  stop. 

"Yours,  &C. 

"  P.  S.  — Last  year  (in  June,  1819, 1  met  \ 
at  Count  Mosti's,  at  Ferrara,  an  Italian  who 
asked  me  '  If  I  knew  Lord  Byron  V   I  told  I 
him  no  (no  one  knows  himself,  you  know).  ! 
'  Then,'  says  he, '  I  do  ;  I  met  him  at  Naples  ', 
the  other  day.'    I  pulled  out  my  card  and  i 
asked  him  if  that  was  the  way  he  spelt  his 
name  :  he  answered,  yes,     I  suspect  that  it  ' 
was  a  blackguard  navy  surgeon  who  attended  , 
a  youns  travelling  madam  about,  and  passed 
himself  for  a  lord  at  the  post-houses.    He 
was  a  vulgar  dog — quite  of  the  cock-|>it  or-  ' 
der — and  a  precious  representative  I  roust 
have  had  of  him,  if  it  was  even  so ;  but  IdoQ*t 
know.    He  passed  himself  off  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  squired  about  a  Countess  *  *  (of 
this  place),  then  at  Venice,  an  ugly  battered 
woman,  of  bad  morals  even  for  Italy."  ' 

LrttskSOO.       to  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RjtTcnna,  Sbre  to.  iSfO. 

"Foscolo's   letter  is   exactly  the  thing  | 
wanted ;  firstly,  because  he  is  a  man  of 
genius  ;  and,  next,  because  he  is  an  Italian, 
and  therefore    the  best  judge  of  Italics. 
Besides, 

**  He'f  more  an  «nUqa«  Roman  Uian  a  Dane ; 

that  is,  he  is  more  of  the   ancient  Greek 
than  of  the  modem  Italian.    Though, '  some-    | 
what,*  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  says,  'too  wild    , 
and  saArage'  (VAie  *IU>naid  of  the  Mist')»    { 
'tis  a  wonderfiil  man,  and  my  fiiends  Hob-    ! 
house  and  Rose  both  swear  by  him ;  and 
they  are  good  judges  of  men  and  of  Italian 
humanity. 

**  Here  are  in  «U  /too  worthy  voicet  gain*d : 

Gifford  says  it  is  good  'sterling  genuine 
En^h,'  and  Foscolo  says  that  the  cha- 
racters are  right  Venetian.  Shakspeare  and 
Otway  had  a  million  of  advantages  over  me, 
besides  the  incalculable  one  of  being  de^ 
from  one  to  two  centuries,  and  having  been 
both  bom  blackguards  (which  arb  such 
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attractions  to  the  gentle  living  reader)  ;  let 
me  then  preserve  the  only  one  which  I 
could  possibly  have  —  that  of  having  been 
at  Venice,  and  entered  more  into  the  local 
spirit  of  it.     I  claim  no  more. 

'*  I  know  what  Foscolo  means  about  Calen- 
daro*s  spitting  at  Bertram ;  that's  national — 
the  objection,  I  mean.  The  Italians  and 
French,  with  those  *  flags  of  abomination,' 
their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  and 
here,  and  every  where  else  —  in  your  face 
almost,  and  therefore  object  to  it  on  the  stage 
as  too  famtUar.    But  we  who  spit  nowhere 

—  but  in  a  man's  face  when  we  grow  savage 

—  are  not  likely  to  feel  this.  Remember 
Meusinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach — 

*'  Lord  I  iAtu  I  spit  at  thee  and  thy  counsel  I 

Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's 
face,  he  spits  at  him,  as  I  have  seen  the 
Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground  when  they 
are  in  a  rage.  Again,  he  does  not  in  fact  de^ 
spise  Bertram,  though  he  affects  it  —  as  we 
all  do,  vhen  angry  with  one  we  think  our 
inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  being  allowed 
to  die  in  his  own  way  (although  not  afraid 
of  death)  ;  and  recollect  that  he  suspected 
and  hated  Bertram  from  the  first.  Israel 
Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cooler  and 
more  concentrated  fellow :  he  acts  upon 
principle  and  impulse ;  Calendaro  upon  impulse 
and  example, 

*'  So  there's  argument  for  you. 

**  The  Doge  repeats ;  —  true,  but  it  is  from 
engrossing  passion,  and  because  he  sees  de- 
ferent persons,  and  is  always  obliged  to  recur 
to  the  cause  uppendbst  in  his  mind.  His 
speeches  are  long:  —  true,  but  I  wrote  for 
the  closet,  and  on  the  French  and  Italian 
model  rather  than  yours,  which  I  think  not 
very  highly  of,  for  all  your  old  dramatists, 
who  are  long  enough  too,  God  knows  :  look 
into  any  of  Uiera. 

"  I  return  you  Foscolo's  letter,  because  it 
alludes  also  to  his  private  affairs.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  such  a  man  in  straits,  because  I  know 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  were.  I  never 
met  but  three  men  who  would  have  held 
out  a  finger  to  me :  one  was  yourself,  the 
other  William  Bankes,  and  the  third  a  noble- 
man long  ago  dead :  but  of  these  the  first 
•was  the  only  one  who  offered  it  while  I  realfy 
wanted  it ;  the  second  from  good  will — but 
I  was  not  in  need  of  Bankes's  aid,  and  would 
not  have  accepted  it  if  I  had  (though  I  love 
and  esteem  him) ;  and  the  third  «— i 

"  80  you  see  that  I  have  seen  some  strange 
things  in  my  time.  As  for  your  own  offer, 
it  was  in  1815,  when  I  was  m  actual  uncer- 


>  The  paragraph  ii  left  thtu  imperfect  In  the  original. 


tainty  of  five  pounds.  I  rejected  it ;  b|^t  I 
have  not  forgotten  it,  although  you  probably 
have. 

"P.  S.  —  Foscolo's  Ricciardo  was  lent, 
with  the  leaves  uncut,  to  some  Italians  now 
in  villej^atura,  so  that  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity^ of  hearing  their  decision,  or  of 
reading  it.  They  seized  on  it  as  Foscolo's, 
and  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  pa- 

r^r  and  printing,  directly.  If  I  find  it  takes, 
will  reprint  it  here.  The  Italians  think  as 
Iiighly  of  Foscolo  as  they  can  of  any  man, 
divided  and  miserable  as  they  are,  and  with 
neither  leisure  at  present  to  read,  nor  head 
nor  heart  to  judge  of  any  thing  but  extracts 
fi-om  French  newspapers  and  the  Lugano 
Gazette. 

*'  We  are  all  looking  at  one  another,  like 
wolves  on  their  prey  in  pursuit,  onlv  waitmg 
for  the  first  faller  on  to  do  imutterable  thmgs. 
They  are  a  creat  world  in  chaos,  or  angels 
in  hell,  which  you  please  ;  but  out  of  chaos 
came  Paradise,  and  out  of  hell  —  I  don't 
know  what ;  but  the  devil  went  in  there, 
and  he  was  a  fine  fellow  once,  you  know. 

"You  need  never  favour  me  with  any 
periodical  publication,  except  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly,  and  an  occasional  Blackwood  ;  or 
now  and  then  a  Monthly  Review  ;  for  the 
rest^I  do  not  feel  curiosity  enough  to  look 
beyond  their  covers. 

•*  To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  British  Roberts 
finely.  He  fell  precbely  into  the  glaring  trap 
laid  for  him.  It  was  inconceivable  how  he 
could  be  so  absurd  as  to  think  us  serious 
with  him. 

"  Recollect,  that  if  you  put  my  name  to 
'Don  Juan'  in  these  canting  days,  any  law- 
yer might  oppose  my  guardian  right  of  nly 
(laughter  in  Chancery,  on  the  plea  of  its  con- 
tainmg  the  parodt/ ;  —  such  are  the  perils 
of  a  foolish  jest.  I  was  not  aware  ot  this 
at  the  time,  but  you  will  find  it  correct,  I 
believe ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Noels 
would  not  let  it  slip.  Now  I  prefer  my  child 
to  a  poem  at  any  time,  and  so  should  you, 
as  having  half  a  dozen. 

**  Let  me  know  yoiu*  notions. 

"  If  you  turn  over  the  earlier  pa^es  of  the 
Huntingdon  pe^^ge  story,  you  will  see  how 
common  a  name  Ada  was  in  the  early  Plan- 
tagenet  days.  I  found  it  in  my  own  pedi- 
gree in  the  reign  of  John  and  Henry,  and 
gave  it  to  my  daughter.  It  was  also  the 
name  of  Charlemagne's  sister.  It  is  in  an 
eariy  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  Lamech :  and  I  suppose  Ada  is  the 
feminine  of  Admn,  It  is  snort,  ancient,  vo- 
calic, and  had  been  in  my  fiunily ;  for  which 
reason  I  gave  it  to  my  daughter." 
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I      LB^m  391.      TO  MR.  MUBRAT. 

**  Eammm,  9bn  l^,  18». 
"  B^  land  and  sea  carriage  a  considerable 
quantity  of  books  haye  arrhred ;  and  I  am 
obliged  and  grateful :  but  '  medio  de  fonte 
leporum,  sur^t  amari  aliquid,'  &c  &c, ; 
wnich,  bang  mterpreted,  means, 

**  i*m  thankAil  for  yoor  bo<^,  dear  Murray ; 
Bat  why  not  send  Scott*f  Monartuny  / 

the  only  book  in  foiv  &vmg  volumes  I  would 
give  a  baioccolo  to  see — %ating  the  rest  of 
the  same  author,  and  an  occasional  Edinburrii 
and  Quarterly,  as  brief  chroniclers  of  the 
times.  Listeeui  of  this,  here  are  Johnny 
ELeats's  *  *  [p— a-bed]  poetry,  and  three 
novels  by  God  knows  whom,  except  that 
there  is  Pe;^  Holford's  name  to  one  of 
them  —  a  spmster  whom  I  thought  we  had 
sent  back  to  her  spinning.  Crayon  i  is  very 
good ;  Hogg's  Tales  rough,  but  racy,  and 
welcome. 

<*  Books  of  travels  are  expensive,  and  I 
don't  want  them,  having  travelled  already  ; 
besides,  they  lie.  Thank  the  author  of  *  The 
Fh)fligate,  a  Comedy,*  for  his  (or  her)  present. 
Pray  send  me  tio  more  poetry  but  what  is 
rare  and  decidedly  good.  Tnere  is  such  a 
trash  of  Keats  and  the  like  upon  my  tables, 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  them.  I  say 
nothing  against  your  parsons,  your  Smedleys 
and  your  Crolys — it  is  all  very  fine  —  but 
pray  dispense  me  firom  the  pleasure  —  as 
also  firom  Mrs.  Hemans.  Instead  of  poetry 
if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  few  soda-powders, 
I  shall  be  delighted :  but  all  prose  (Inting 
travels  and  novels  not  by  Scott)  is  welcome, 
especially  Scott's  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  and 
so  on. 

"  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  that ' Bemntende*  was  not 
really  of  M^  T5?»,  but  merely  Grand  Chancellor^ 
a  separate  office  (although  important) :  it 
was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  mine.  The 
Doges  too  were  all  buried  in  St.  Marias  be- 
fore Faliero.  It  is  singular  that  when  his 
predecessor,  Andrea  Duidolo,  died,  the  Ten 
made  a  law  that  all  the  fitiure  Doges  should 
be  buried  with  their  finrnJ^s^  in  their  oum 
churches,  —  one  would  think  by  a  kind  of  pre^ 
sentiment.  So  that  all  that  is  said  of  his  on- 
cestral  Doges,  as  buried  at  St.  John's  and 
Paul's,  is  fUtered  from  the  fact,  they  being  m 
St.  Marias.  Make  a  note  of  this,  and  put 
Editor  as  the  subscription  to  it. 

**  As  I  make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy, 
I  should  not  like  to  be  tuntted  even  with  such 


1  [**  The  Sketch  Book  of  Oeofflvy  Crayon,  Gent.**  — 
(Washington  Inrlng.)] 

s  t**I>lKNildreooannendyournotpabliihhigthepro«e. 
Itlstoo  late  fertile  Letter  to  Roberti,  and  that  to  Black- 
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trifles  on  that  score.  Of  the  play  tiiey  may 
say  what  they  {^ease,  but  not  so  of  my  cos- 
tume  and  dram,  pers.,  they  having  been  real 
existences. 

"I  omitted  Foscolo  in  my  list  of  living 
Venetian  worthies^  in  the  notes,  considering 
him  as  an  Ita&rn  in  general,  and  not  a  mere 
provincial  like  the  rest ;  and  as  an  Italian  I 
have  spc^en  of  him  in  the  pre&ce  to  Canto 
4th  of  Childe  Harold. 

''The  French  translation  of  us  1 11  oimi! 
oimi! — theOerman;  but  I  don't  understand 
the  latter  and  his  long  dissertation  at  the 
end  about  the  Fausts.  Excuse  haste.  Ofpo- 
'litics  it  is  not  safe  to  speak,  but  nothing  is 
decided  as  yet. ' 

*' I  am  in  a  very  fierce  humour  at  not 
having  Scott's  Monastery.  You  are  too  Bbe- 
ral  in  quantity,  and  somewhat  careless  of  the 
quaH^,  of  your  missives.  All  the  Qmrier' 
lies  (four  in  number)  I  had  had  before  fit>m 
you,  and  two  of  the  Edmburghs ;  but  no 
matter ;  we  shall  have  new  ones  by  and  by. 
No  more  Keats,  I  entreat :  — flay  him  alive ; 
if  some  of  you  don't,  I  must  skin  him  mysetC 
There  is  no  bearing  the  driveling  idiotism 
of  the  manikin. 

"I  dont  feel  inclined  to  care  fiuther 
about  *  Don  Juan.'  What  do  you  think  a 
very  pretty  Italian  lady  said  to  me  the  other 
da^  ?  She  had  read  it  in  the  French,  and 
paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due  draw- 
backs, upon  it.  I  answered  that  what  ahe 
said  was  true,  but  that  I  suspected  it  would 
live  longer  than  Childe  Harold.  *  Ah  hut 
(said  she)  /  would  rati^  have  the  fame  tf 
Childe  Harold  for  three  j^s  than  an  immor- 
tality ^2>t»iJt«iJi/'  The  truth  is  that  tf  a 
too  true,  and  the  women  hate  every  thing 
which  strips  off*  the  tinsel  of  sentiment ;  an3 
they  are  right,  as  it  would  rob  them  of  thdr 
weapons.  I  never  knew  a  woman  who  did 
not  hate  De  Grammonfs  Memoirs  for  the 
same  reason:  even  Lady  Chcford  used  to 
abuse  them. 

**  Rose's  work  »  I  never  received.  It  was 
seized  at  Venice.  Such  is  the  liberality  of 
the  Huns,  with  their  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  they  dare  not  let  such  a  volume 
as  his  circulate." 

LiTTKR  892.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  Ravenna,  Sbre  !€<>,  1820. 
**  The  '  Abbot '  has  just  arrived :    many 
thanks ;  as  also  for  the  Monastery  —  when    \ 
yousendit!  11 

wood  If  too  egotiitical,  and  HobhooM  doo*t  like  it,  azoept 
the  part  about  Pope,  which  U  trath,  and  very  good.**— ITS.} 
3  [Mr.  WiUiam  Stewart  Rote*f  **  Letters  tnm  the 
North  of  Italy.**] 
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"  The  Abbot  will  have  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  for  me,  for  an  ancestor  of  ^ine 
by  the  mother's  side,  Sir  J.  Gordon  of  Gight, 
the  handsomest  of  hb  day,  died  on  a  scaffold 
at  Aberdeen  for  his  loyalty  to  Mary,  of  whom 
he  was  an  imputed  paramour  as  well  as  her 
relation.  His  fiite  was  much  commented  on 
in  the  Chronicles  of  the  times.  If  I  mistake 
not,  he  had  something  to  do  with  her  escape 
fipom  Loch  Leven,  or  with  her  captivity 
there. »  But  this  you  will  know  better 
than  I. 

**  I  recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but 
yesterday.  I  saw  it  in  my  way  to  England 
m  1798,  being  then  ten  vears  of  a^.  Mv 
mother,  who  was  as  haughty  as  Lucifer  with 
her  descent  from  the  Stuarts,  and  her  right 
line,  from  the  old  Gordons,  not  the  Seyton 
Gordons,  as  she  disdainfully  termed  the  ducal 
branch,  told  me  the  story,  always  reminding 
me  how  superior  her  Gordons  were  to  the 
southern  Byrons,  notwithstanding  our  Nor- 
man, and  always  masculine  descent,  which 
has  never  lapsed  into  a  female,  as  my  mother's 
Gordons  htui  done  in  her  own  person. 

**  I  have  written  to  you  so  often  lately, 
that  the  brevity  of  this  will  be  welcome. 
"Yours.  &C.'' 


Lbttbb  393.       TO  MIL  MURRAY. 

**  RArenoa,  Stnre  IT*'.  1820. 

**  Enclosed  is  the  Dedication  of  Marino 
Faliero  to  Goethe,  Query, — is  his  title  Ba^ 
ron  or  not?*  I  think  yes.  Let  me  know  your 
opinion,  and  so  forth. 

-  P.  S.  —  Let  me  know  what  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  you  have  decided  about  the  two 
prose  letters  and  their  publication. 

"  I  enclose  you  an  Italian  abstract  of  the 
German  translator  of  Manfr^'s  Appendix, 
in  which  you  will  perceive  quotea  what 
Goethe  says  of  the  whole  body  of  English 
poetry  (and  no^  of  me  in  particular).  On 
this  me  Dedication  is  founded,  as  you  will 
perceive,  though  I,had  thought  of  it  before, 
for  I  look  upon  him  as  a  great  man." 

The  very  singular  Dedication  transmitted 
with  this  letter  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished, nor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  ever  reached 
the  hands  of  the  illustrious  German.  It  is 
written  in  the  poet's  most  whimsical  and 
mocking  mood ;  and  the  immeasured  severity 
poured  out  in  it  upon  the  two  favourite  ob- 
jects of  his  wrath  and  ridicule  compels  me 


>  [See  poff,  Letter  395.] 

*  [Ooettae  wu  ennobled,  hariog  the  Von  prefixed  to  hit 
name,  but  nerer  receired  the  title  of  Baron.] 

>  [A  work  entitled  «*  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 


G> 


to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  its  most 
amusing  passages. 

"  DEDICATION  TO  BARON  GOETHE,  &c.&c.  Ac 

"  Sir,  —  In  the  Appendix  to  an  English 
work  lately  translated  mto  German  and  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  a  judgment  of  yours  upon 
English  poetry  is  quoted  as  follows :  *  Tliat 
in  English  poetry,  great  genius,  universal 
power,  a  feehng  ot  profundity,  with  sufficient 
tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be  found  ;  but 
that  altogether  these  do  not  constitute  poetsi 
&c.  &c. 

"  I  regret  to  see  ajgreat  man  falling  into 
a  great  mistake.    This  opinion  of  yours  only 

5)roves  that  the  *  Dictionary  of  Ten  Thousand 
ivmg  English  Author^  ihoA  not  been  translated 
into  German.  You  will  have  read,  in  your 
friend  Schlegel's  version,  the  dialogue  in 
Macbeth  — 

'*  *  There  are  ten  tkomsamd! 
Macbetk,     6«r<^,  villain? 
Answer,  Jutkortt  fir.* 

Now,  of  these  'ten  thousand  authors,'  there 
are  actually  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this  moment,  what- 
ever their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksellers 
well  know;  and  amongst  these  there  are 
several  who  possess  a  tii  ^eater  reputation 
than  mine,  although  considerably  less  than 
yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the 
part  of  your  German  translators  that  you  are 
not  aware  of  the  works  of     ♦     ♦     *. 

**  There  is  also  another,  named  ♦  *  ♦  ♦. 

**  I  mention  thesepoets  by  way  of  sample 
to  enlighten  you.  They  form  but  two  bricks 
of  our  Babel,  (Windsor  bricks,  by  the  way,) 
but  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

**  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that  *  the  pre- 
dominant character  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  present  English  poetry  is  a  disgust  and 
contempt  for  life.'  But  I  rather  suspect  that 
by  one  single  work  of  prose,  you  yourself, 
have  excited  a  greater  contempt  for  life  than 
all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that  ever 
were  written.  Madame  de  Stael  savs,  that 
'  Werther  has  occasioned  more  suicides  than 
the  most  beautiful  woman ;'  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that  he  has  put  more  individuals  out 
of  this  world  than  x^apoleon  himself  except 
in  the  way  ofhis  profession.  Perhaps,  Illus- 
trious Sir,  the  acrimonious  judgment  passed 
by  a  celebrated  northern  journal^  upon  you 
in  particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general, 
has  rather  indisposed  you  towards  English 


Living  Author*  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  de* 
dicated  to  the  Prince  Regent,  appeared  in  1816.] 

«  [See  an  article  on  Ooethe'i  **  Aiu  Mefaien  Leben."  &c 
in  the  Edinborg^  Her.  yoI.  xxvi.  and  xxriL] 
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poetry  as  well  as  criticism.  But  you  must 
not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom 
good-natured  fellows,  considering  their  two 
professions,  —  taking  up  the  law  in  court, 
and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  can 
more  lament  their  hasty  and  unfidr  judgment, 
in  your  particular,  than  I  do ;  and  I  so  ex- 
pressed myself  to  your  friend  Schlegel,  in 
1816,  at  Coppet. 

**  In  behalf  of  my  *ten  thousand'  living 
brethren,  and  of  myself,  I  have  thus  far 
taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed  with 
regard  to  *  English  poetry  *  in  general,  and 
which  merited  notice,  because  it  was  yours. 

**  My  principal  object  in  addressing  vou 
was  to  testify  my  sincere  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  a  man,  who,  for  halt  a  century,  has 
led  the  literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  first  literary 
character  of  his  age. 

"  You  have  been  fortunate.  Sir,  not  only 
in  the  writings  which  have  illustrated  your 
name,  but  in  the  name  itself,  as  being  suffi- 
ciently musical  for  the  articulation  of  pos- 
terity. In  this  you  have  the  advantage  of 
some  of  your  countrymen,  whose  names 
would  perhaps  be  immortal  also  —  if  any 
body  could  pronounce  them. 

*•  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  b;^  this 
apparent  tone  of  levity,  thatXam  wanting  in 
intentional  respect  towards  you ;  but  Uiis 
win  be  a  mistake  :  I  am  always  flippant  in 
prose.  Considering  you,  as  I  remy  and 
warmly  do,  in  common  with  all  your  own, 
and  with  most  other  nations,  to  be  by  far 
the  first  literary  character  which  has  existed 
in  Europe  since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  I 
felt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe  to  you  the 
following  work,  —  no^  as  being  either  a  tra^ 
gedy  or  a  poeniy  (for  I  cannot  pronounce 
upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  and  admirarion  from  a  foreigner  to 
the  man  who  has  been  hailed  in  Germany 

*TUE  GREAT  GOETHE.' 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
**  Aijnth  the  truest  respect, 
"  Your  most  ob^ent  and 
"  Very  humble  servant, 
**  Byron. 

*•  Ravenna,  8bre  U^  1830. 

•*  P.  S.  —  I  perceive  that  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  there  is  a  great  struggle 
about  what  they  call  *  Classical  *  and '  Romaic 
tict*  —  terms  which  were  not  subjects  of 
classification  in  England,  at  least  when  I 


1  [I  had  mistaken  the  name  of  the  lady  he  Inquired 
after,  and  reported  herto  him  as  dead.  But,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  alMTe  letter,  1  ditcoTered  that  his  correspondent 


\eh  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
English  scribblers,  it  is  true,  abused  Pope 
and  Swifl,  but  the  reason  was  that  they 
themselves  did  not  know  how  to  write  either 
prose  or  verse  ;  but  nobody  thought  them 
worth  making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  Uiere  may 
b^  something  of  the  kind  sprung  up  lately* 
but  I  have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it 
would  be  such  bad  taste  that  I  shall  be  very 
sorry  to  believe  it." 


CHAPTER  XL. 
1820. 

RAVENNA. — ^LETTERS  TO  IIDRRAT  AND  MOORE. 
—  A  CHANT.  —  EPIGRAMS.  —  A  POR- 
TRAIT. —  HENRY  MATTHEWS.  —  THK 
WHITE  LADT  OF  COLALTO.  —  KEATS  AND 
THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, — PROGRESS  OF 

THE     AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  —  ANECDOTES. 

PLAN  OP  A  NEWSPAPER  IN  CONJUNCTION 
WITH  MOORE.  —  DISTURBED  STATE  OF 
ITALY. — THE  CARBONARI. — ^LORD  BTRON's 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  NEAPOLITAN  GOVERN- 
MENT. —  FURTHER   ANECDOTES. 


LiTTEB  394. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*•  lUvenna,  October  17. 1890. 
"  You  owe  me  two  letters — pay  them.  1 
want  to  know  what  you  are  about.  The 
summer  is  over,  and  you  will  be  back  to 
Paris.  Apropos  of  Paris,  it  was  not  Sophia 
Gail,  but  Sophia  Gat/ — the  English  word 
Gai/  —  who  was  my  correspondent,  i  Can 
you  tell  who  the  is,  as  you  did  of  the  de- 
funct *  *  ? 

"  Have^ou  gone  on  with  your  poem  ?  I 
have  received  the  French  of  mme.  Only 
think  of  being  traduced  into  a  foreign  lan- 
guage in  such  an  abominable  travesty !  It  is 
useless  to  rail,  but  one  can't  help  it. 

**  Have  you  got  my  Memoir  copied  ?  I 
have  begun  a  continuation.  Shall  i  send  it 
you,  as  rar  as  it  is  gone  ? 

"  I  can't  say  any  thing  to  you  about  Italy, 
for  the  Government  here  look  upon  me  with 
a  suspicious  eye,  as  I  am  well  informecL 
Pretty  fellows !  —  as  if  I,  a  soUtary  stranger, 
could  do  any  mischief.  It  is  because  I  am 
fond  of  rifle  and  pistol  shooting,  I  believe  ; 
for  they  took  the  alarm  at  the  quantity  of 
cartridges  I  consumed, — the  wiseacres  I 


Sophie  Gay,  mother  of  the 
poeteu  and  beenty,  Madcnaoiielle  Delphine  Gay.] 
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•*  You  don't  deserve  a  long  letter  —  nor  a 
letter  at  all  —  for  your  silence.  You  have 
cot  a  new  Bourbon  >,  it  seems,  whom  they 
nave  christened  *  Dieu*donn^ ; ' — perhaps 
the  honour  of  the  present  may  be  disputed. 

Did  you  write  the  good  Unes  on ,  the 

Laker? 

**  The  Queen  has  made  a  pretty  theme  for 
the  journals.  Was  there  ever  such  evidence 
published  ?  Why  it  is  worse  than  '  Little's 
rocms '  or  *  Don  Juan. '  If  you  don't  write 
soon,  I  will '  make  you  a  speech.' 

"  Yours,  &c.* 

LsTTU  395.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Ravenna,  8bre  26<»,  1820. 

"  Pray  forward  the  enclosed  to  Lady 
Byron.     It  is  on  business. 

**  In  thanking  you  for  the  Abbot,  I  made 
four  grand  mistakes.     Sir  John  Gordon  was 
not  of  Oight,  but  of  Bogagicht,  and  a  son  of 
Huntley's.    He  suffered  not  for  his  loyalty, 
but  in  an  insiurection.    He  had  nothing  to 
I  do  with  Loch  Leven,  having  been  doul  some 
I  time  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's  confine* 
ment :  and,  fourthly,  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
was  the  Queen's  paramour  or  no,  for  Robert- 
son does  not  allude  to  this,  though  Walter 
Scott  doeSf  in  the  list  he  gives  of  her  admirers 
(as  unfortunate)  at  the  close  of ' The  Abbot.' 
*'  I  must  have  made  all  these  mistakes  in 
recollecting  my  mother's  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, althoi^  she  was  more  accurate  than  I 
am,  beine  precise  upon  points  of  genealogy, 
like  all  the  aristocratical  Scotch.     She  had 
a  bog  list  of  ancestors,  like    Sir  Lucius 
OTrimr's,  most  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  Scotch  Chronicles,  Spalding,  &c.  in 
I,  arms  and  doing  mischief.     I  remember  well 
I   passing  Loch  Leven,  as  well  as  the  Queen's 
I;  Ferry  :   we  were  on  our  way  to  England  in 
I    1798.  Yours. 

'i  "  You  had  better  not  publish  Blackwood 
i'  and  the  Roberts'  prose,  except  what  regards 
!i  Pope  ; — you  have  let  the  time  slip  by." 

S>  tTbeDokeof  Boardeaux,  bornU>c29Uiof  September 
,  mo.] 

I  'tit  has  dooe  been  introduced  into  the  complete 

II  edltioa  of  Lord  Bpon't  Worlu  (tee  p.  800.),  and  is  cha- 

I  racterlsed  bf  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  as  '*  one  of  the 

I I  inasC  ipodroens  of  English  prose  produced  in  this  or 
'    to  anr  precedltiff  time."] 

!  >  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  a 
I  priatedstatetBent  has  been  transmitted  to  me  tqrLsidjrNoel 
,  Bfron,  which  the  reader  will  Ond  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
I  pmdU  (First  Edit.) 

«  Mr.  Galignanl  had  applied  to  Lord  Bjrron  with  the 
tlcw  of  procuring  tnm  him  such  legal  right  oTer  those 
works  of  his  Lordship  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  the 
sole  poblUher  in  France,  as  would  enable  him  to  prerent 
othrrs,  in  future,  from  usurping  the  same  privileffs. 
*  [Inapmphlet  eotSlled  **  The  loTsriabU  Prindploi 


The  Pamphlet  in  answer  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  here  mentioned,  was  occasioned 
by  an  article  in  that  work,  entitlcNd  '*  Remarks 
on  Don  Juan, "  and  though  put  to  press  by 
Mr.  Murray,  was  never  published.  The 
writer  in  the  Magazine  having,  in  reference 
to  certain  passages  in  Don  Juan,  taken  occa* 
sion  to  pass  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
author's  matrimonial  conduct.  Lord  Byron, 
in  his  replv,  enters  at  some  length  into  that 
painful  subject;  and  his  defence,  >  —  if  de- 
fence it  can  be  called,  where  there  has  never 
yet  been  any  definite  chaise  3  —  will  be  pe- 
rused with  strong  interest. 

LrrrxR  996.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  9bre  4. 1820. 

"  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Galignani  the 
enclosed  letters,  dupHcates  and  receipts, 
which  will  explain  tnemselves.  4  As  the 
poems  are  your  property  by  purchase,  right, 
and  justice,  all  matters  tf  publication,  &c.  &c. 
are  for  you  to  decide  upon,  I  know  not  how' 
far  my  compliance  with  Mr.  Galignani's  re- 
quest might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it 
would  not  be  honest.  In  case  you  choose  to 
arrange  with  him,  I  enclose  the  permits  to 
you,  and  in  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
business  altogether.  I  sign  them  merely  to 
enable  you  to  exert  the  power  you  justly 
possess  more  properly.  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  farther,  except,  in  my  answer 
to  Mr.  Galignani,  to  state  that  the  letters, 
&c  &c,  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes 
thereof. 

"  If  you  can  check  these  foreign  pirates, 
do ;  if  not,  put  the  i)ermissive  papers  in  the 
fire.  I  can  have  no  view  nor  object  whatever, 
but  to  secure  tayou  your  property. 

*•  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  —  I  have  read  part  of  the  Quarterly 
just  arrived :  Mr.  Bowles  shall  be  answered ; 
— he  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  statement 
about  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers. *    They  support  Pope,  I  see,  in  the 


of  Poetrj,'*  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  occasioned  by 
his  masterly  Tindication  of  Pope  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Specimens  of  British  Poets.— **  It  is  with  pain  we  hare 
so  long  witnessed  the  attadis  on  the  moral  and  poetical 
character  of  this  great  poet  by  the  last  two  of  his 
editors.  Warton,  who  first  entered  the  list,  though  not 
unwilling  to  wound,  exhibits  occasionally  some  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  ancient  chivalry ;  but  his  successor,  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Bowles,  possesses  the  contest  a  Vouirmmee,  wiUi 
the  appearance,  though  not  with  the  reality,  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  It  had  been  more  honourable  in  this 
gentleman,  with  his  known  pr^udices  against  this  class 
of  poetry,  in  whidi  Pope  will  always  remain  unriTalled, 
to  hare  declined  the  cOce  of  editor,  than  to  attempt  to 
spread  among  new  generatkms  of  readers  the  most  unfa- 
TouraUe  and  the  most  UQJust  Impressions  of  the  Poet  and 
of  the  Man."-.QiMr<.  Re9.  toI.  xxlU.  p.  407.] 
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Quarterly;  let  them  continue  to  do  so:  it 
is  a  sin,  and  a  shame,  and  a  damnation  to  think 
that  Pope  !  !  should  require  it  —  but  he  does. 
Those  miserable  mountd)anks  of  the  day,  the 
poets,  disgrace  themselves  and  deny  God  in 
running  down  Pope,  the  mctst  fauiUesi  of 
poets,  and  ahnost  of  men.  * 


LnTBB397. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  Rarenna.  Norember  ft.  1890. 

**  Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  hath  come 
86mewhat  costively ;  but  better  late  than 
never.  Of  it  anon.  Mr.  Oahgnani,  of  the 
Press,  hath,  it  seems,  been  sup-planted  and 
sub-pirated  by  another  Parisian  pubUsher, 
who  has  audaciously  printed  an  edition  of 
L.  B.  *s  works,  at  the  ultrarliberal  price  of 
ten  francs  and  (as  Oalignani  piteously  ob- 
serves) eight  frsuQcs  onl^  for  bookseUers! 
•  horresco  referens.'  Think  of  a  man's  whole 
works  producing  so  little  I 

**  Galignani  sends  me,  post  haste,  a  per- 
mission for  him,  from  me,  to  publish,  &c.  &c, 
which  permU  I  nave  signed  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Murray  of  Albemarle  Street.  Will  you  ex- 
plain to  G.  that  I  have  no  right  to  dispose  of 
Murray's  woHls  without  his  leave  ?  and 
therefore  I  must  refer  him  to  M.  to  get  the 
permit  out  of  his  claws — no  easy  matter,  I 
suspect.  I  have  written  to  G.  to  say  as 
much  ;  but  a  word  of  mouth  from  a  *  great 
brother  author  *  would  convince  him  that  I 
could  not  honestly  have  complied  with  his 
wish,  thou^  I  might  legally.  What  I  could 
do  I  have  done,  viz.  signed  the  warrant  and 
sent  it  to  Murray.  Let  the  dogs  divide  the 
carcass,  if  it  is  killed  to  their  liking. 

"  I  am  glad  of  your  epigram.  It  is  odd 
that  we  should  both  let  outwits  run  away 
with  our  sentiments  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  we 
are  both  Queen's  men  at  bottom.  But  there 
is  no  resisting  a  clinch  —  it  is  so  clever! 
Apropos  of  that— we  have  a  *  diphthong  *  also 
in  this  part  of  the  world — not  a  Greek,  but 
a  Spanish  one  —  do  you  understand  me  ?  — 
which  is  about  to  blow  up  the  whole  alpha- 
bet. It  was  first  pronounced  at  Naples,  and  is 
spreading  ;  but  we  are  nearer  the  barbarians, 
who  are  in  great  force  on  the  Po,  and  will 
pass  it,  with  3ie  first  legitimate  pretext. 

"  There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  there 
is  no  saying  who  will  or  who  will  not  be  set 
down  in  his  bill  If  *  honour  should  come 
unlooked  for '  to  any  of  your  acquaintance, 
make  a  Melody  of  it,  that  his  ghost,  like  poor 
Yorick's,  may  have  the  satisfection  of  being 
plaintively  pitied  —  or  still  more  nobly  com- 
memorated, l^e  *  Oh  breathe  not  his  name. ' 
In  case  you  should  not  think  him  worth  it, 
here  is  a  Chant  for  you  instead  — 


•*  WhenamaahatbttofrMdomtoflt^fbratlMNBi, 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  luichbovn  i 
Let  him  thhik  of  the  glorief  of  QreM«  «nd  of  Bona, 
And  get  knm^M  on  the  hewl  for  hlft  Uboart. 

•*  To  do  good  to  mankind  y  the  chlvslroai  plan. 
And  is  dwqr*  as  nobly  requited ; 
Then  bat^  for  freedom  wherever  yoQ  can. 
And,  If  not  shot  or  hang'd,  yoani  gMt  kiilgfatad. 

**  So  you  have  gotten  the  letter  of '  Eoi- 
grams' — lamglwiofit.  You  will  not  Dc 
so,  for  I  shall  send  you  more.  Here  is  one 
I  wrote  for  the  endorsement  of '  the  Deed  of 
Separation'  in  1816 ;  but  the  lawyers  olyected 
to  It,  as  superfluous.  It  was  written  as  we 
were  getting  up  the  signing  and  selling.  ** 
has  theorf 


^  Endorsement  to  the  Deed  of  Separation,  m 
the  AprU  of  ISie. 

**  A  year  ago  you  swore*  food  the ! 
*  To  lore,  to  honour,*  and  so  forth : 
Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me,  1 

And  here's  exactly  what  lis  worth.  ,| 

*'  For  the  anniversary  of  January  2. 182U  || 
I  have  a  small  gratefiil  anticipation,  which,  i< 
in  case  of  accident,  I  add —  i 

I 
"  To  Penelope,  January  2.  1821. 

1 
**  This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 

The  worst  for  me  and  you : —  'i 

'Tis  Just  stJr  years  since  we  were  ear. 
Andyise  sfaioe  we  were  t^0O» 

"  Pray  excuse  all  this  noosenae ;  far  1 
must  talk  nonsense  just  now,  for  fear  of  wfli- 
dering  to  more  serious  topics,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  is  not  safe  by  a  forqgn 
post. 

**  I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  had  bceo 
going  on  with  the  *  Memoirs,  *  and  hare  get 
as  fi^  as  twelve  more  sheets.  But  I  siupcct 
they  will  be  interrupted.  In  that  case  I  will 
send  them  on  by  post,  though  I  feel  remone 
at  making  a  fiiena  pay  so  much  for  posti^ 
for  we  can't  fiwik  here  beyond  the  nontier.  , 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  theeventof 
the  Queen's  concern.     As  to  the  uhiinai^  | 
effect,  the  most  inevitable  one  to  you  tad  1 
if  they  and  we  live  so  long)  will  be  that  '* 


the  Miss  Moores  and  Miss  Bvrons  will  pre* 
sent  us  with  a  great  variety  of  grandchilores  • 
by  different  Others. 

"  Pray,  where  did  you  get  hold  of  Goethe^  , 
Florentme  husband-fcilUi^  story  ?  Upon  sucb 
matters,  in  general,  I  may  say,  with  BtfU 
Clincher,  in  reply  to  ErnuMfs  wife  — 

'^  *  Oh  the  viUain,  he  hath  murdered  i^ 
pkK>r  Timothy! 
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^*C&ncher.  Damn  your  Ilmothyl  —  I 
tell  you,  woman,  your  husband  has  murdered 
me — he  has  carried  away  my  fine  jubilee 
clothes.** 

"  So  Bowles  has  been  telling  a  story,  too 
f't  is  in  the  Quarterly),  about  the  woods  of 
*  Madeara,'  and  so  forUi.  I  shall  be  at  Bowles 
again,  if  he  is  not  quiet.  He  mis-states,  or 
mistakes,  in  a  point  or  two.  The  paper  is 
finished,  and  so  is  the  letter. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


Lsmmaos. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


♦*  Rarenna,  9br©  9®,  1820. 
"  The  talent  you  approve  of  is  an  amiable 
one,  and  might  prove  a  'national  service,* 
but  unfortuiuitely  I  must  be  angry  with  a 
man  before  I  draw  his  real  portrait ;  and  I 
can't  d^  in  ^generait^  so  that  I  trust  never 
to  have  provocation  enough  to  make  a  GaU 
lery.  It  *  (he  person*  had  not  by  many  little 
dirty  sneaking  traits  provoked  it,  I  should 
have  been  silent,  though  I  had  observed  him. 
Here  follows  an  alteration :  put  — 

**  Deri!  with  snek  dallgbt  in  damning, 
That  if  at  the  rerarrection 
Unto  him  the  tne  election 
Of  hit  ftiture  coold  be  giren, 
'Twonld  be  rattier  Hell  than  Hearen ; 

that  is  to  say,  if  these  two  new  lines  do  not 
too  much  lengthen  out  and  weaken  the  ami- 
ability of  the  original  thought  and  expression. 
You  nave  a  dis<7etionary  power  about  show  • 
ing.  I  should  think  that  Croker  would  not 
disrelish  a  si^t  of  these  light  little  humorous 
things,  and  may  be  indulged  now  and  then. 

MVhy,  I  do  like  one  or  two  vices,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  can  back  a  horse  and  fire  a  pis- 
tol *  without  thinking  or  blinking '  like  M^jor 
Sturgeon  ;  I  have  fed  at  times  for  two  months 
togeUier  on  sheer  biscuit  and  water  (without 
metaphor) ;  I  can  get  over  seventy  or  ei^ty 
miles  a  cUiy  rkUng  post,  and  swim  Jive  at  a 
stretch,  as  at  Venice,  in  1818,  or  at  least  I 
could  (lo,  and  have  done  it  once. 

**  I  know  Henry  Matthews  *:  he  is  the 
image,  to  the  very  voice,  of  his  brother 
Charies,  only  darker — his  laugh  his  in  par- 
ticular.   The  first  time  I  ever  met  him  was 

1  [See  Farqohar'f  **  Constant  Couple,  or  a  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee,"actiT.  scl.] 

>  [Henry  Matthews  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards 
became  a  fellow  of  King's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  In  1817 
he  left  England  on  accountof  ill  health,  and  on  his  return 
in  1819  published  his  weU-known  ''DiaryofanlnTalid." 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  Advocate  Fiscal  of  Ceylon,  and 
in  1897  was  promoted  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  that  Island ;  where  he  died,  Bfay  20. 
1836,  in  his  thirty-eighth  jear.l 


in  Scrope  Davies's  rooms  after  his  brother's 
death,  and  I  nearly  dropped,  thinking  that  it 
was  his  ghost.  I  have  also  dined  with  him 
in  his  rooms  at  King's  College.  Hobhouse 
once  purposed  a  similar  Memoir ;  but  I  am 
afiraid  that  the  letters  of  Charleses  corre- 
s[>ondence  with  me  (which  are  at  Whitton 
with  my  other  papers)  would  hardly  do  for 
the  public :  for  our  lives  were  not  over  strict, 
and  our  letters  somewhat  lax  upon  most 
subjects.  3 

•*  Last  week  I  sent  you  a  correspondence 
with  Glalignani,  and  some  documents  on  your 
property.  You  have  now,  I  think,  an  op- 
portunity o( checking,  or  at  least  &naUng,  those 
Frejtch  repvblicaUont,  You  may  let  all  your 
authors  publish  what  they  please  against  me 
and  nune.  A  publisher  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  responsible  for  all  the  works  that  issue 
fix>m  his  printer's. 

"  The  •  White  Lady  of  Avenel  *  is  not  quite 
so  good  as  a  real  toell  authenticated  ('  Donna 
Bianca*)  White  Lady  of  Colalto,  or  spectre 
in  the  Marca  Trivigiana,  who  has  been  re- 
peatedly seen.  There  is  a  man  (a  hunts- 
man) now  alive  who  saw  her  also.  Hoppner 
could  tell  you  all  about  her,  and  so  can  Hose 
perhaps.  I  mvself  have  no  doubt  of  the  fiict, 
nistoncal  and  spectral.^  She  always  ap- 
peared on  particular  occasions,  before  the 
deaths  of  the  fiunily,  &c.  &c.  I  heard  Ma- 
dame Benzoni  say,  that  she  knew  a  gentle- 
man who  had  seen  her  cross  his  room  at 
Colalto  Castle.  Hoppner  saw  and  spoke 
with  the  huntsman  who  met  her  at  the  cnase, 
and  never  hunted  afterwards.  She  was  a 
girl  attendant,  who,  one  day  dressing  the 
hair  of  a  Countess  Colalto,  was  seen  by  her 
mbtress  to  smile  upon  her  husband  in  the 
glas^  The  Countess  had  her  shut  up  in  the 
wall  of  the  castle,  like  Constance  de  Be- 
verley. Ever  after,  she  haunted  them  and 
all  the  Colaltos.  She  is  described  as  very 
beautiful  and  fair.    It  is  well  authenticated." 


LcTTEB  399.       TO  ItfR.  MURRAY. 

*'  RaTenna,  9bre  \9P,  1820. 

**  The  death  of  Waited  is  a  shock  to  the 
—  teeth,  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  of  all  who 


s  Here  follow  some  details  respecting  his  Mend  Charles 
Skinner  Matthews,  which  hare  already  been  given  in  this 
work.    [See  ami,  p.  60.] 

4  The  ghost-story,  in  which  he  here  professes  such 
serious  belief,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
beautiftil  Italian  sketches.   See  '*  Italg**  p.  43.  edit.  1830. 

»  [The  fkshionable  dentist  of  Old  Burlington  Street. 
"  Went,"  says  Lord  Byron,  '*  to  Walte's.  Tteeth  all  right 
and  white ;  but  he  says  that  I  grind  them  in  my  sleep,  and 
chip  the  edges.**  —  Jommai,  1814.3 
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knew  him.  Good  God,  he  and  Blake  i  both 
cone !  1  left  them  both  in  the  most  robust 
health,  and  little  thoucht  of  the  national  loss 
in  so  short  a  time  as  nve  years.  Hiey  were 
both  as  much  superior  to  Wellington  in  ra- 
tional greatness,  as  he  who  preserves  the 
hair  and  the  teeth  is  preferable  to  the  'bloody 
blustering  warrior'  who  gains  a  name  by 
breaking  heads  and  knocking  out  grinders. 
Who  succeeds  him  ?  Where  is  toot£powder 
ftn^and  yet  efficacious  —  where  is  tinctwre 
—  where  are  clearing  roots  and  bnuhet  now 
to  be  obtained  ?  Pray  obtain  what  inform- 
ation you  can  upon  these  '  TWoilan  ques- 
tions.' My  jaws  ache  to  think  on't.  Poor 
fellows !  1  anticipated  seeing  both  again  ; 
and  yet  they  are  gone  to  that  place  where 
both  teeth  and  hair  last  longer  than  they  do 
in  this  life.  I  have  seen  a  thousand  graves 
opened,  and  always  perceived,  that  whatever 
was  gone,  the  teeth  and  hair  remained  with 
those  who  had  died  with  them.  Is  not  this 
odd  ?  They  go  the  very  first  things  in  youth, 
and  yet  last  the  longest  in  the  dust,  if  people 
will  but  d^  to  preserve  them !  It  is  a  queer 
life,  and  a  queer  death,  that  of  mortals. 

**  I  knew  that  Waite  had  marricxl,  but  little 
thought  that  the  other  decease  was  so  soon 
to  overtake  him.  Then  he  was  such  a  de- 
lieht,  such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  jewel  of  a  man ! 
liiere  is  a  tailor  at  Bologna  so  like  him !  and 
abo  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  Do  not 
neglect  this  conmiission.  Who  or  what  can 
replace  him  ?    What  says  the  public  ? 

**  1  remand  you  the  Preface.  Don* t  forget 
that  the  Italian  extract  from  the  Chronicle 
must  he  translated,  M^th  r^ard  to  what 
you  say  of  retouching  the  Juans  and  the 
Hints,  It  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  can^tjurbish. 
I  am  like  the  tiger  (in  poesy),  if  I  mi^  the 
first  spring,  I  go  growling  back  to  my  jungle. 
There  is  no  second ;  I  can*t  correct ;  I  can't, 
and  I  won't  Nobody  ever  succeeds  in  it, 
great  or  small.  Tasso  remade  the  whole  of 
bis  Jerusalem ;  but  who  ever  reads  that  ver- 
sion ?  all  the  world  goes  to  the  first.  Pope 
added  to  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  but  <fid 
not  reduce  it.  You  must  take  my  things  as 
they  happen  to  be.  If  they  are  not  likely  to 
suit,  reduce  their  estimate  accordingly.  I 
would  rather  eive  them  away  than  hack  and 
hew  them,     i  don't  say  tnat  you  are  not 


1  C"  Write  but  like  Wordiworth,  lire  beside  a  Lake, 
And  keep  jour  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake. 
**  Ai  finnous  a  tonsor  as  Lidnos  hunsdf,  and  better  paid, 
and  may,  like  him,  be  one  day  a  senator,  haring  a  better 
qoallflcation  than  one  half  of  the  heads  be  crops,  yix.— 
independence."  —  ffAilf  Jhm  Horace.  See  JVorkSt 
p.  446.] 

•  [The  epithet  omitted  here  is  **  dir^  blackguard,'*} 


right :  I  merely  r^>eat  that  I  cannot  better 
them.  I  must  'either  make  a  spoon,  or 
spoil  a  horn ;'  and  there's  an  end. 

••Yoora.      I 

"  P.  S.  —  Of  the  praises  of  that  little  ♦*  • 
Keats^,  I  shall  observe  as  Johnson  did  when 
Sheridan  the  actor  got  a  pension :  *  What ! 
has  he  got  a  pension  ?    Then  it  is  time  that 
I  should  give  up  nane!*^    Nobody  could  be 
prouder  of  the  praise  of  the  Edinbuigh  than 
I  was,  or  more  alive  to  their  censure,  as  I  ; 
showed  in  English  Bards  and  Scotdi  Re- 
viewers.     At  present  all  the  men  they  have   ; 
ever  praised  are  degraded  by  that  insane  ar-   ' 
tide.    Why  don't  they  review  and  praise  ij 
*  Solomon's  Guide  to  Health  V  it  is  better   I 
sense  and  as  much  poetry  as  Johnny  Keats,    j 

*' Bowles  must  be  boufled  down.  Tis  a  ' 
sad  match  at  cricket,  if  he  can  get  vaj 
notches  at  Pope's  expense.  If  he  once  get 
into  *  jLonf  s  ground,'  (to  continue  the  pun, 
because  it  is  foolish,)  I  think  I  could  beat 
him  in  one  innings.  You  did  not  know,  ' 
perhaps,  that  I  was  once  (not  metaphoricalfy, 
but  realfy)  a  good  cricketer,  particulariy  m 
batting,  and  I  played  in  the  Harrow  match 
against  the  Etonians  in  1805,  gaining  more 
notches  (as  one  of  our  chosen  eleven)  than 
any,  except  Lord  Ipswich  and  Brookman,  oo 
our  side." 

LiTTU  40O.       TO  ME.  MURRAY. 

'*  RaTcona,  9bre  SS^,  lUQ. 

;*The  'Hints,'  Hobhouse  says,  wHl  re- 
quire  a  good  deal  of  slashing  to  suit  the  times, 
which  will  be  a  work  of  time,  for  I  don't 
feel  at  all  laborious  just  now,  XHiatever 
effect  they  are  to  have  would  perhaps  be 
greater  in  a  separate  form,  and  they  also 
must  have  my  name  to  them.  Now,  if  you 
publish  them  in  the  same  volume  with  Don 
Juan,  they  identify  Don  Juan  as  mine,  which 
I  don't  think  worth  a  Chancery  suit  about 
my  daughter's  guardianship,  as  m  your  pre- 
sent code  a  facetious  poem  is  sufficient  to 
take  awav  a  man's  rights  over  his  family. 

"  Of  the  state  of  things  here  it  would  be 
difficult  and  not  very  prudent  to  speak  at 
large,  the  Huns  openmg  all  letters.  I  won- 
der if  the>-  can  read  them  when  they  have 
opened  them ;  if  so,  they  may  see,  in  my 


'  [**  Johnson,  who  thought  slightingly  of  Sheridan** 
art,  upon  hearing  that  he  was  also  pensioned,  exclaimed, 
*  What !  hare  they  giren  JUm  a  pension  ?  Then  It  Is  time 
for  me  to  glre  up  mine  I*  Whether  this  proceeded  from 
a  momentary  Indignation,  as  if  it  were  an  affront  to  his 
exalted  merit  that  a  player  should  be  rewarded  io  tlM 
same  manner  with  him,  or  was  the  sudden  effect  of  a  fit 
of  pcerishness,  it  was  unluckily  lald,  and.  indeed,  cannot 
be  Justifled."--2iMuv/r«  JbJbwra,  rol.  II.  p.  197.  •d.lttt.] 
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MOST  LEGIBLE  HAND,  THAT  I  THINK  THEM 
DAMNED  SCOUNDRELS  AND  BARBARIANS,  and 

THEIR  EMPEROR  a  FOOL,  and  themsclvcs 
more  fools  than  he ;  all  which  they  may  send 
to  Vienna  for  any  thing  I  care.  They  have 
got  themselves  masters  of  the  Papal  police, 
and  are  bullying  away;  but  some  day  or 
other  they  will  pay  for  all :  it  may  not  be 
very  soon,  because  these  unhappy  Italians 
have  no  consistency  among  themselves  ;  but 
I  suppose  that  Providence  will  get  tired  of 
them  at  last,    *    * 

«  Yours,  &cr 


Letter  401. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


«*  Ravenna,  Dec.  9. 1820. 
••  Besides  this  letter,  you  will  receive  three 
packets,  containing,  in  all,  18  more  sheets  of 
Memoranda,  which,  I  fear,  will  cost  you  more 
in  postage  than  they  will  ever  produce  by 
being  printed  in  the  next  century.  Instead 
of  waiting  so  long,  if  you  could  make  any 
thing  of  them  now  in  the  wav  of  reversion^ 
(that  is,  after  wiy  death,)  I  should  be  very 
glad, — as,  with  all  due  regard  to  your  pro- 
geny, I  prefer  you  to  your  grandchildren. 
Would  not  Longman  or  Murray  advance 
you  a  certain  sum  now^  pled^ng  themselves 
not  to  have  them  published  till  after  mi/  de- 
cease, think  you  ?  —  and  what  say  you  ? 

•*  Over  these  latter  sheets  I  would  leave 

you  a  discretionary  power  •  ;  because  they 

*  contain,  perhaps,  a  thing  or  two  which  is 

too  sincere  for  the  public.    If  1  consent  to 

your  disposing  of  their  reversion  now,  where 

would  be  the  harm  ?    Tastes  may  change. 

I   I  would,  in  your  case,  make  my  essay  to 

,  dispose  of  them,  not  publish,  now  ;  and  if 

'  you  (as  is  most  likdy)  survive  me,   add 

I  what  you  please  fix>m  your  own  knowledge ; 

I  and,  above  all,  contixtdict  sny  thing,  if  I  have 

mir-stated  ;  for  my  first  object  is  the  truth, 

even  at  my  own  expense. 

•*  I  have  some  knowledge  of  your  coun- 
tryman Muley  Moloch  «,  the  lecturer.  He 
wrote  to  me  several  letters  upon  Christi- 
anity, to  convert  me :  and,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  Christian  ah-eady,  I  should  probably  have 
been  now,  in  consequence.     I  thought  there 


I  The  power  here  meant  It  that  of  omitting  passages 
that  might  be  thought  objectionable.  He  afterwards  gave 
xne  this,  as  well  as  erery  other  right,  orer  the  whole  of 
the  manuscript 

>  He  here  alludes  to  a  humorous  article,  of  which  I  had 
told  him,  in  Blackwood's  Magazhie,  where  the  poeU  of 
the  day  were  all  grouped  together  in  a  variety  of 
ftntastic  shapes,  with  **  Lord  Byron  and  little  Moore 
laughing  behind,  as  if  th^  would  split,"  at  the  rest  of 
Oie  fraternity. 


was  something  of  wild  talent  in  him,  mixed 
with  a  due  leaven  of  absurdity,  —  as  there 
must  be  in  all  talent,  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
without  a  martingale. 

**  The  ministers  seem  still  to  persecute  the 
Queen  ♦  ♦  * ;  but  they  won^t  go  out,  the 
sons  of  b— es.  Damn  Keform  ^  I  want  a 
place  —  what  say  you  ?  You  must  applaud 
the  honesty  of  the  declaration,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  intention. 

*'  I  have  quantities  of  paper  in  England, 
original  and  translated  —  tragedy,  &c.  &c. 
and  am  now  copying  out  a  fifth  canto  of 
Don  Juan,  149  stanzas.  So  that  there  will 
be  near  three  thin  Albemarle,  or  two  thick  vo- 
lumes of  all  sorts  of  my  Muses.  I  mean  to 
plunge  thick,  too,  into  the  contest  upon 
Pope,  and  to  lay  about  me  like  a  dragon  till 
I  make  manure  of  Bowles  for  the  top  of 
Parnassus. 

"  These  rogues  are  right  —  we  do  laugh  at 
toothers — eh  ?  —  don't  we  ?  s  You  shaS  see 
— you  shall  see  what  things  Til  say,  an*  it 
pleases  Providence  to  leave  us  leisure.  But 
m  these  parts  they  are  all  going  to  war ;  and 
there  is  to  be  liberty,  and  a  row,  and  a  con- 
stitution — when  they  can  get  them.  But  I 
won't  talk  politics  —  it  is  low.  Let  us  talk 
of  the  Queen,  and  her  bath,  and  her  bottle  — 
that's  the  only  tnotUh/  nowadays. 

**  If  there  are  any  acquaintances  of  mine, 
salute  them.  The  priests  here  are  trying  to 
persecute  me,  —  but  no  matter. 

"  Yours,  &C.'' 

Lettse  402.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«*  Ravenna,  Dec.  9,  ISaO. 
"  I  open  my  letter  to  tell  you  a  feet  ♦, 
which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country 
better  than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the 
troops  is  now  lying  dead  in  my  house.  He 
was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock,  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I  was 
putting  on  my  great-coat  to  visit  Madame  la 
Contessa  G.  wnen  I  heard  the  shot.  On 
coming  into  the  hall,  I  found  all  my  servants 
on  the  balcony,  exclaiming  that  a  man  was 
murdered.  I  immediately  ran  down,  calling 
on  Tita  (the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me. 
The  rest  wanted  to  hinder  us  from  goings 

*  [••  The  other  evening  ('twas  on  Friday  last)  — 

This  is  a  ikct,  and  no  poetic  fable— 

Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast. 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heurd  a  shot  —  'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past  ~ 

And  running  out  as  Cut  as  I  was  able, 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant'* 

Don  Juan,  c.  ▼.  st.  33.] 
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as  it  is  the  custom  for  every  body  here, 
it  seems,  to  nm  away  from  *  the  stricken 
deer.' 

"  However,  down  we  ran,  and  found  him 
lying  on  his  backy  ahnost,  if  not  quite,  dead, 
with  five  wounds ;  one  in  the  heart,  two  in 
the  stomach,  one  in  the  finger,  and  the  other 
in  the  arm.  Some  soldiers  cocked  their 
guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  firom  passing. 
However,  we  passed,  and  I  found  Diego, 
the  adjutant,  crying  over  him  like  a  child  — 
a  surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his  profes- 
sion—  a  priest,  sobbing  a  mghtened  prayer 
— and  the  commandant,  all  this  time,  on  nis 
back,  on  the  hard,  cold  pavement,  without 
light  or  assistance,  or  any  thing  around  him 
but  confiision  and  dismay. 

*'  As  nobody  could,  or  would,  do  any  thing 
but  howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir 
a  finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences, I  lost  my  patience — made  my  ser- 
vant and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  up  the 
body  —  sent  ofi^two  soldiers  to  the  guard  — 
despatched  Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the 
news,  and  had  the  commandant  carried  up 
stairs  into  my  own  quarter,  i  But  it  was 
too  late,  he  was  gone  —  not  at  all  disfigured 
—  bled  inwardly — not  above  an  ounce  or 
two  came  out. 

*•  I  had  him  partly  stripped  —  made  the 
surgeon  examine  him,  and  examined  him 
myself.  He  had  been  shot  by  cut  balls,  or 
slugs.  I  felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had 
gone  through  him,  all  but  the  skin.  Every- 
body conjectures  why  he  was  killed,  but  no 
one  knows  how.  Tne  gun  was  found  close 
by  him — an  old  gun,  hsuf  filed  down. 

•*  He  only  said,  *  O  Dio!*  and  *  Gesu!* 
two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  have 
suffered  very  little.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  a 
brave  officer,  but  had  made  himself  much 
disliked  by  the  people.  I  knew  him  per- 
sonally, and  had  met  with  him  often  at  con- 
versazioni and  elsewhere.  My  house  is  fiill 
of  soldiers,  dragoons,  doctors,  priests,  and 
all  kinds  of  persons, — though  I  have  now 
cleared  it,  and  clapt  sentinels  at  the  doors. 
To-morrow  the  body  is  to  be  moved.  The 
town  is  in  the  greatest  confusion,  as  you 
may  suppose. 

"  You  are  to  know  that,  if  I  had  not  had 
the  bodv  moved,  they  would  have  left  him 
there  till  morning  in  the  street,  for  fear  of 
consequences.  1  would  not  choose  to  let 
even  a  dog  die  in  such  a  manner,  without 

>  [**  Poor  fellow  !  for  tome  reason  fnrelj  bad 

They  bad  ilaiii  him  witb  fire  slagi,  and  left  bim  tbere 
To  perish  on  the  parement :  so  I  had 

lUm  borne  Into  the  bouse,  and  ^  the  stair. 
And  strlpp'd  and  look'd  to/*  Ac. 

Don  Juan,  c.v.tt.  34.] 
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succour :  — and,  as  for  consequences,  I  caie 
for  none  in  a  duty. 

"  Yours,  &c     : 

•*  P.  S.  —  The  lieutenant  on  duty  by  the  ! 
body  is  smoking  his  pipe  with  great  com-  i 
posure.  —  A  queer  people  this.** 


Lbttbb  403.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Ravenna,  Dec  25. 18S0L 

*'  You  will  or  ought  to  have  received  the 
packet  and  letters  which  I  remitted  to  jour 
address  a  fortnight  ago  ^or  it  may  be  more 
days),  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  answer, 
as,  in  these  times  and  places,  packets  per 
post  are  in  some  risk  of  not  reaching  their 
destination. 

'*  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  project  for  yoo 
and  me,  in  case  we  both  get  to  London  again, 
which  (if  a  Neapolitan  war  don't  susdtate) 
may  be  calculated  as  possible  for  one  d  us 
about  the  spring  of  1821.    I  presume  that 
you,  too,  will  be  back  b^  that  tune,  or  never ; 
but  on  that  you  will  give  me  some  index. 
The  project,  then,  is  for  you  and  me  to  set 
up  jomtly  a  newipapcr  —  nothing  more  nor 
less  —  weekly,  or  so,  with  some  improve-  ! 
ment  or  modifications  upon  the  plan  of  the  | 
present  scoundrels,  who  d^rade  tnat  dqMrt-  ; 
ment, — but  a newspt^oer,  wnich  we  will  edite  j; 
in  due  form,  and,  nevertheless,  with  soooe  | 
attention.  | 

*'  Th««  must  alwavs  be  in  it  a  piece  of  || 
poesy  from  one  or  other  of  us  two,  kxm^  | 
room,  however,  for  such  dilettanti  rhymers 
as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  appearing  in  | 
the  same  eolumn :  but  this  must  be  a  jMr  I 
qua  mm ;  and  also  as  much  prose  as  we  can  u 
compass.    We  will  take  an  o^c^ — our  names  ij 
not  announced,  but  suspected  —  and,  by  the  |{ 
blessing  of  Providence,  give  the  age  some  | 
new  lights  upon  policy,  poesy,  Inographj, 
criticism,  morality,  theology,  and  all  o^er 
WW,  aUty,  and  oloeif  whatsoever.  j" 

"  Why,  man,  ifwe  were  to  take  to  this  in  I 
pood  earnest,  your  debts  would  be  paki  off  m 
m  a  twelvemonth,  and,  by  dint  of  a  little  | 
diligence  and  practice,  I  doubt  not  that  we 
coiud  distance  the  common-place  blackguards  | 
who  have  so  long  disgraced  common  soiae  , 
and  the  common  reader.     They  have  no  [ 
merit  but  practice  and  impudence,  both  of  j 
which  we  may  acquire ;  and,  as  for  talent  ; 
and  culture,  the  devil's  in't  if  such  proofs  as  \ 
we  have  given  of  both  can't  fiimisli  out  some-  : 
thing  bette;^  than  the  '  funeral  baked  meats' 
which  have  coldly  set  forth  the  break£ut 
table  of  all  Great  Britain  for  so  many  years. 
Now,  what  think  you  ?  Let  me  know ;  and 
recollect  that,  if  we  take  to  such  an  ento*-  I 
prise,  we  must  do  so  in  good  earnest.    Here  , 
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b  a  hint, — do  you  make  it  a  plan.  We 
will  modify  it  into  as  literary  and  classical  a 
concern  as  you  please,  only  let  us  put  out 
our  powers  upon  it,  and  it  will  most  likely 
•succeed.  But  you  must  kveia  London,  and 
I  also,  to  bring  it  to  bear,  and  we  mutt  keep 
it  a  secret, 

**  As  for  the  living  in  London,  I  would 
make  that  not  difficult  to  vou  (if  you  would 
allow  me),  until  we  could  see  whether  one 
means  or  other  (the  success  of  the  plan,  for 
instance)  would  not  make  it  quite  easy  for 
you,  as  well  as  your  family  ;  and,  in  any  case, 
we  should  have  some  fun,  composing,  cor- 
recting, supposing,  inspecting,  and  suppine 
together  over  our  lucubrations.  If  you  think 
this  worth  a  thought,  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  be^  to  lay  in  a  small  literary  capital  of 
composition  for  the  occasion. 

•*  Yours  ever  affectionately, 
"B. 

**  P.  S.  —  If  you  thought  of  a  middle  plan 
between  a  Spectator  and  a  newspaper,  why 
not?  —  only  not  on  a  Sunday,  Not  that 
Sunday  is  not  an  excellent  da^,  but  it  is  en- 
gaged abeady.  We  will  call  it  the  '  Tenda 
Rossa,'  the  name  Tassoni  ^ve  an  answer  of 
his  in  a  controversy,  in  allusion  to  the  delicate 
hint  of  Timour  the  Lame,  to  his  enemies,  by 
a  *  Tenda'  of  that  colour,  before  he  gave 
battle.  Or  we  wiU  call  it  *  Gli,'  or  *  I  Car- 
bonari,' if  it  so  please  you  —  or  any  other 
name  full  of  *  pastime  and  prodigality,'  which 
you  may  prefer.  Let  me  have  an  answer. 
1  conclude  poetically,  with  the  bellman,  *  A 
merry  Christmas  to  you ! '" 


The  year  1820  was  an  era  signalised,  as 
will  be  remembered,  by  the  many  efforts  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which,  at  that  time, 
broke  forth,  like  ill-suppressed  fire,  through- 
out the  greater  part  or  the  South  of  Europe. 
Li  Itdy,  Naples  had  already  raised  the  Con- 
stitutional standard,  and  her  example  was 
fiist  operating  through  the  whole  of  that 
countiy.  Throughout  Romafna,  secret  so- 
cieties, under  the  name  of  Carbonari,  had 
been  organised,  which  waited  but  the  word 
of  their  chiefs  to  break  out  into  open  insur- 
rection. We  have  seen  firom  Lord  Byron's 
Journal  in  1814,  what  intense  interest  he 
took  in  the  last  struggles  of  Revolutionary 
France  under  Napoleon  ;  and  his  exclama^ 

1  **  In  qaeft'  epoca  rmae  a  lUTenna  dl  ricoroo  d« 
Boma  e  NapoU  U  mlo  dn«tto  (hU«Uo  PleCro.  EgU  era 
stato  prcremito  da  del  nemed  di  Lord  Byroa  contro  U  di 
loi  carattere ;  molto  lo  aAigera  la  mla  IntimlU  con  lui, 
e  1e  mie  lettero  non  arerano  riutdto  a  bene  diftniggere 
la  cattiTa  impreislone  rkemU  del  detrattcr!  di  Lord 
Bnon.    Ma  appena  lo  Tldde  e  lo  oooobbe  egli  pfire  rice- 
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tions,  "  Oh  for  a  Republic  I  —  *  Brutus,  thou 
sleepest!'"  show  the  lengths  to  which,  in 
theory  at  least,  his  political  zeal  extended. 
Since  then,  he  had  but  rarely  turned  his 
thoughts  to  politics ;  the  tame,  ordinary 
vicissitude  of  public  affairs  having  but  little 
in  it  to  stimulate  a  mind  like  his,  whose 
sympathies  nothing  short  of  a  crisis  seemed 
worthy  to  interest.  This  the  present  state 
of  Italy  gave  every  promise  of  affording  him ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  great  national  cause 
itself,  in  which  there  was  every  thing  that  a 
lover  of  liberty,  warm  from  the  pages  of 
Petrarch  and  Dante,  could  desire,  he  had 
also  private  ties  and  regards  to  enlist  him 
socially  in  the  contest.  The  brother  of  Ma- 
dame Guiccioli,  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  who 
had  been  passing  some  time  at  Rome  and 
Naples,  was  now  returned  from  his  tour; 
and  the  friendly  sentiments  with  which,  not- 
withstanding a  natural  bias  previously  in  the 
contrary  direction,  he  at  length  learned  to 
regard  the  noble  lover  of  his  sister,  cannot 
better  be  described  than  in  the  words  of  his 
&ir  relative  herself. 

*'  At  thb  time,"  says  Madame  Guiccioli, 
"my  beloved  brother,  Pietro,  returned  to 
Ravenna  from  Rome  and  Naples.  He  had 
been  prejudiced  by  some  enemies  of  Lord 
Byron  against  his  character,  and  my  intimacy 
with  him  afflicted  him  greatly  ;  nor  had  my 
letters  succeeded  in  entirely  destroying  the 
evil  impression  which  Lord  Byron's  detract- 
ors had  produced.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  seen  and  known  him,  than  he  became 
inspired  with  an  interest  in  his  fisivour,  such 
as  could  not  have  been  produoed  by  mere 
exterior  qualities,  but  was  the  result  only  of 
that  union  he  saw  in  him  of  all  that  is  most 
great  and  beautifiil,  as  well  in  the  heart  as 
mind  of  man.  From  that  moment  every 
former  prejudice  vanished,  and  the  conform- 
ity of  their  opinions  and  studies  con^ibuted 
to  unite  them  in  a  friendship,  which  only 
ended  with  their  lives."  > 

The  young  Gamba,  who  was,  at  this  time, 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  heart  full  of 
all  those  dreams  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy, 
which  not  only  the  example  of  Naples,  but 
the  spirit  working  beneath  the  sur&ce  all 
around  him,  inspired,  had,  together  with  his 
father,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  be- 
come enrolled  in  the  secret  bands  now  oi^gan- 
ising  throughout  Romagna,  and  Lord  Byron 


vetse  quella  bnpreulone  che  non  pud  essere  prodotta  da 
dd  pregi  etteriori,  ma  solamente  dall'  unione  di  tuttoci6 
che  Ti  d  di  pld  bello  e  dl  pi&  grande  nel  cuore  e  nella 
mente  dell*  uomo.  Srani  ognt  lua  anteriore  prerenzione 
contro  di  Lord  Byron,  e  la  conformiU  della  loro  idee  e 
dd  ttudii  loro  ccmtribol  a  ttringerli  in  qoella  ■mi^«u 
che  non  doTera  arere  fine  che  coUa  l<nro  rita." 
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was,  by  their  intervention,  admitted  also 
among  the  brotherhood.  The  following  he- 
roic Address  to  the  Neapolitan  Government 
^written  by  the  noble  poet  in  Italian  >,  and 
forwarded,  it  is  thought,  by  himself  to  Naples, 
but  intercepted  on  uie  way,)  will  show  now 
deep,  how  earnest,  and  expansive  was  his 
zeal  in  that  great,  general  cause  of  Political 
Freedom,  for  which  he  soon  after  laid  down 
his  life  among  the  marshes  of  Missolonghi. 

"  An  Englishman,  a  friend  to  liberty,  having 
understood  that  the  Neapolitans  permit  even 
foreigners  to  contribute  to  the  good  cause, 
is  desirous  that  they  should  do  nim  the  ho- 
nour of  accepting  a  thousand  louis,  which 
he  takes  the  liberty  of  offering.  Having  al- 
ready, not  long  since  been  an  ocular  witness  of 
the  despotism  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  States 
occupiol  by  them  in  Italy,  he  sees,  with  the 
enthusiasm  natural  to  a  cultivated  man,  the 
generous  determination  of  the  Neapolitans 
to  assert  their  well-won  independence.  As 
a  member  of  the  English  House  of  Peers, 
he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which 
placed  the  reigning  femily  of  England  on  the 
throne,  if  he  were  not  grateful  for  the 
noble  lesson  so  lately  given  both  to  people 
and  to  kings.  The  offer  which  he  desures  to 
make  is  small  in  itself,  as  must  always  be 
that  presented  from  an  individual  to  a  nation ; 
but  he  trusts  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  they 
will  receive  from  his  countrymen.  His  dis- 
tance from  the  frontier,  and  the  feeling  of 
his  personal  incapacity  to  contribute  effica- 
ciously to  the  service  of  the  nation,  prevents 
him  from  proposing  himself  as  worthy  of  the 
lowest  commission,  for  which  experience  and 
talent  might  be  requisite.  But  if,  as  a  mere 
volunteer,  his  presence  were  not  a  burden 
to  whomsoever  he  might  serve  under,  he 
would  repair  to  whatever  place  the  Neapo- 
litan Government  might  point  out,  there  to 
obey  the  orders  and  participate  in  the  dan- 
gers of  his  commanding  officer,  without  any 

1  A  draft  of  thli  Addresf ,  in  hli  own  handwriting,  was 
found  among  his  papers.  He  is  supposed  to  Itare  in- 
trusted it  to  a  professed  agent  of  the  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment of  Naples,  who  had  waited  upon  him  secreUjr 
at  Rarenna,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  liaring  been  way- 
laid and  robbed,  induced  his  Lordship  to  supply  him  with 
money  for  his  return.  This  man  turned  out  afterwards 
to  have  been  a  spy ;  and  the  above  paper,  if  confided  to 
him,  fell  most  probably  into  the  hands  of  the  Pontifical 
Government. 

s  **  Un  Inglese  amico  della  liberti  avendo  sentito  che  1 
Napolltani  permettono  anche  agli  strauieri  dl  contribuire 
alia  buona  causa,  bramerebbe  I'onore  di  vedere  accettata 
la  sua  oflbrta  di  mille  luigi,  la  quale  egli  aztarda  di  fare. 
GUl  teitimonio  oculare  non  molto  fa  della  tirannia  del 
Barbari  negli  stati  da  loro  occupati  nell'  Italia,  egli  vede 
con  tutto  Tentusiasmo  di  un  uomo  ben  nato  la  generosa 
determinasiooe  dd  Napolitani  per  confermare  la  loro 
bene  aoquistata  indJpendonza.    Membro  della  Camera 


(^ 


Other  motive  than  that  of  sharing  the  destiny 
of  a  brave  nation,  defending  itseff  against  the 
self-called  Holy  Alliance,  which  but  combbes 
the  vice  of  hypocrisy  with  despotism."  ^^ 

It  was  during  the  agitation  of  this  crisis, 
while  surrounded  by  rumours  and  alarms, 
and  expecting,  ever}'  moment,  to  be  sum- 
moned into  the  field,  that  Lord  Byron  com- 
menced the  Journal  which  I  am  now  about 
to  give  ;  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse, 
with  the  recollection  of  his  former  Diary  of 
1814  in  our  minds,  without  reflecting  how 
wholly  different,  in  all  the  circumstances  coo- 
nected  with  them,  were  the  two  periods  at 
which  these  records  of  his  passing  thoughts 
were  traced.      The  first  he  wrote  at  a  time 
which  may  be  considered,  to  use  his  own 
words,  as  "the  most  poeti<^  part  of  his 
whole  life, " — not,  certainly,  in  what  r^arded 
the  powers  of  his  genius,  to  which  every 
succeeding  year  added  new  force  and  ranse, 
but  in  all  that  may  be  said  to  constituteue 
poetry  of  character, — those  fresh,  unworldly  ' 
feelings  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  early  plunge 
into  experience,  he  still  retained  the  gloss, 
and  that  ennobling   Ikht  of  imagination, 
which,  with  all  his  pro^sed  scorn  of  man- 
kind, still  followed  m  the  track  of  his  affec- 
tions, giving  a  lustre  to  every  object  on 
which  they  rested.    There  was,  indeed,  in 
his  misanthropy,  as  in  his  sorrows,  at  that 
period,  to  the  full  as  much  of  fimcy  as  of 
realitj^ ;  and  even  those  gallantries  and  loves 
in  which  he  at  the  same  time  entangled  him- 
self partook  equally,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  of  the  same  imaginative  character. 
Though  brought  early  under  the  dominion  of 
the  senses,  he  had  been  also  early  rescued 
firom  this  thraldom  by,  in  the  first  place,  the 
satiety  such  excesses  never  fail  to  produce, 
and,  at  no  long  interval  afler,  by  this  series 
of  half-fanciful  attachments  which,  though  in 
their  moral  consequences  to  society,  perhaps, 
still  more  mischievous,  had  the  varnish  at 


dei  Pari  della  nasione  Inglese  egli  sarebbe  on  tradiUire 
ai  prindpii  che  hanno  posto  sul  tronolalkmlgUa  regnaale 
d*Inghilterra  le  non  riconoscesse  la  bella  lesionedibri 
nuovo  data  ai  popoll  ed  ai  Be.  L*  oSlerta  che  egli  brsoia 
di  presentare^  poca  in  se  stessa,  come  bisogna  cfae  sia 
sempre  quella  di  un  individuo  ad  una  nasione,  nn  egU 
spera  che  non  sari  Tultinui  dalla  parte  del  suoi  conpa- 
triotti.  La  sua  lontananxa  dalle  fhmtiere,  e  fl  senHiacnto 
della  sua  poca  capadti  personale  di  contribuire  efficad- 
mente  a  servire  la  nasione  gl*  impedlace  di  pntfot^ 
come  degno  della  piCk  piccola  commisslone  cfae  domanda 
dell*  esperiensa  e  del  talento.  Ma,  se  c<mke  sempUot 
▼olontario  la  sua  presenaa  non  fosse  un  incomodo  a 
quello  che  Taccef asse  egli  riparebbe  a  quahmque  luofo 
indlcato  dal  Govemo  NapoUtano,  per  obbldire  agU  ^"^^ 
e  partldpare  ai  pericoli  del  tuo  superiore,  aeosa  avcre 
altri  moUvi  che  quello  di  dlvidere  U  desUno  di  una  brat  a 
nazione  resistendo  alia  se  dicoate  Santa  AlUanza  la  quale 
aggiunge  I'ippocrisia  ai  despotismo.*' 
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least  of  reBnement  on  the  surface,  and  by 
the  novelty  and  apparent  difficulty  that  in- 
vested them  served  to  keep  alive  that  illusion 
of  ima^ation  from  which  such  pursuits  de- 
rive their  sole  redeeming  charm. 

With  such  a  mixture,  or  rather  predomi- 
nance, of  the  ideal  in  his  loves,  his  hates,  and 
his  sorrows,  the  state  of  his  existence  at  that 
period,  animated  as  it  was,  and  kept  buoyant, 
by  such  a  flow  of  success,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, even  with  every  deduction  for  the 
unoicturesque  associations  of  a  London  life, 
to  have  been,  in  a  high  degree,  poetical,  and 
to  have  worn  round  it  altogether  a  sort  of 
halo  of  romance,  which  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed were  but  too  much  calculated  to  dis- 
sipate. Bv  his  marriage,  and  its  results,  he 
was  again  brought  back  to  some  of  those 
bitter  realities  of  which  his  youth  had  had  a 
foretaste.  Pecuniary  embarrassment — that 
ordeal,  of  all  others,  the  n^ost  trying  to  deli- 
cacy and  high-mindedness  —  now  ^et  him 
with  all  the  indignities  that  usually  follow  in 
its  train  ;  and  he  was  thus  rudely  schooled 
into  the  advantages  of  possessing  money, 
when  he  had  hitherto  thought  but  of  the 
generous  pleasure  of  dispensing  it.  No 
stronger  proof,  indeed,  is  wanting  of  the 
effect  of  such  difficulties  in  tempering  down 
even  the  most  chivalrous  pride,  than  the 
necessity  to  which  he  found  nimself  reduced 
in  1816,  not  only  of  departing  from  his  reso- 
lution never  to  profit  by  the  sale  of  his 
works,  but  of  accepting  a  sum  of  money,  for 
copyright,  from  his  publisher,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  persisted  in  refusing  for  him- 
self, and,  in  the  full  sincerity  of  his  generous 
heart,  had  destined  for  others. 

The  injustice  and  malice  to  which  he  soon 
after  bec^e  a  victim  had  an  equally  fatal 
effect  in  disenchanting  the  dream  of  his  ex- 
istence. Those  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  re- 
trospective sorrows,  in  which  he  had  once 
lov^  to  indulge,  and  whose  tendency  it  was, 
through  the  medium  of  his  fancy,  to  soflen 
and  rdBne  his  heart,  were  now  exchanged  for 
a  host  of  actual,  ignoble  vexations,  which  it 
was  even  more  humiliating  than  painful  to 
encoimter.  His  misanthropy,  instead  of 
being,  as  heretofore,  a  vague  and  abstract 
feeling,  without  any  object  to  light  upon,  and 
losing  therefore  its  acrimony  in  diffusion,  was 
now,  by  the  hostility  he  came  in  contact 
with,  condensed  into  individual  enmities, 
and  narrowed  into  personal  resentments ; 
and  from  the  lofl^,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
himself  philosophical  luxury  of  hating  man- 
kind in  tne  gross,  he  was  now  brought  down 
to  the  self-numbling  necessity  of  despising' 
them  in  detail. 

By  all  these  mffuences,  so  fatal  to  enthu- 


0^ 


siasm  of  character,  and  forming,  most  of 
them,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  ordinary  process 
by  which  hearts  become  chilled  and  hard- 
ened in  the  world,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  some  material  change  must  have  been  ef- 
fected in  a  disposition  at  once  so  susceptible 
and  tenacious  of  impressions.  By  compelling 
him  to  concentre  himself  in  his  own  resources 
and  energies,  as  the  only  stand  now  left 
against  the  world's  injustice,  his  enemies  but 
succeeded  in  ^ving  to  the  principle  of  self- 
dependence  within  him  a  new  force  and 
sprii^  which,  however  it  added  to  the  vigour 
of  his  character,  could  not  fail,  by  bringing 
Self  so  much  into  action,  to  impair  a  httle 
its  amiableness.  Among  the  changes  in  his 
disposition,  attributable  inainly  to  this  source, 
may  be  mentioned  that  dimim'shed  deference 
to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others  which, 
after  this  compulsory  rally  of  all  his  powers 
of  resistance,  ne  exhibited.  Some  portion, 
no  doubt,  of  this  refractoriness  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  absence  from  ul  those 
whose  slightest  word  or  look  would  have 
done  more  with  him  than  whole  volumes  of 
correspondence ;  but  by  no  cause  less  power- 
ful and  revulsive  than  the  struggle  in  which 
he  had  been  committed  could  a  disposition 
natturaUy  diffident  as  his  was,  and  diffident 
even  through  all  this  excitement,  have  been 
driven  into  the  assumption  of  a  tone  so 
universally  defying,  and  so  full,  if  not  of 
pride  in  his  own  pre-eminent  powers,  of 
such  a  contempt  ror  some  of  the  ablest 
among  his  contemporaries,  as  almost  implied 
it.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  has  been  more  than 
once  remarked  in  these  pages,  a  similar 
stirring  up  of  all  the  best  and  worst  elements 
of  his  nature,  to  that  which  a  like  rebound 
against  injustice  had  produced  in  his  youth ; 
— though  with  a  difference  in  point  of  force 
and  grandeur,  between  the  two  explosions, 
almost  as  great  as  between  the  outbreaks  of 
a  firework  and  a  volcano. 

Another  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  de- 
fiance now  roused  in  him,  and  one  that 
tended,  perhaps,  even  more  fatally  than  any 
yet  mentioned,  to  suUy  and,  for  a  time,  bring 
down  ^o  earth  the  romance  of  his  character, 
was  the  course  of  life  to  which,  outrunning 
even  the  licence  of  his  youth,  he  abandoned 
himself  at  Venice.  From  this,  as  from  his 
earlier  excesses,  the  timely  warning  of  dis- 
gust soon  rescued  him  ;  and  the  connection 
with  Madame  Guiccioli  which  followed,  and 
which,  however  much  to  be  reprehended, 
had  in  it  all  of  marriaee  that  his  real  mar- 
riage wanted,  seemed  to  place,  at  leneth, 
within  reach  of  his  affectionate  spirit  Uiat 
union  and  sympathy  for  which,  through  life, 
it  hod  thirsted.    But  the  treasure  came  too 
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late ; — the  pure  poetry  of  the  feeling  had 
vanished ;  and  those  tears  he  shed  so  pas- 
sionatdy  in  the  garden  at  Bologna  flowed 
less,  perhaps,  from  the  love  which  he  felt  at 
that  moment,  than  from  the  saddening  con- 
sciousness how  differently  he  could  have 
felt  formerly.  It  was,  indeed,  wholly  beyond 
the  power,  even  of  an  imagination  like  his, 
to  go  on  investing  with  its  own  ideal  glories 
a  sentiment  which, — more  from  daring  and 
vanity  than  from  any  other  impulse, — he 
had  taken  such  pains  to  tambh  and  debase 
in  his  own  eyes.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
beine  able,  as  once,  to  elevate  and  embellish 
all  that  interested  him,  to  make  an  idol  of 
every  passing  creature  of  his  fancy,  and  mis- 
take tne  form  of  love,  which  he  so  oflen 
conjured  up,  for  its  substance,  he  now  de- 
generated into  the  wholly  opposite  and  per- 
verse error  of  depreciating  and  making  hght 
of  what,  intrinsically,  he  valued,  and,  as  Uie 
reader  has  seen,  throwing  slight  and  mockery 
upon  a  tie  in  which  it  was  evident  some  of 
the  best  feelings  of  bis  nature  were  wrapped 
up.  That  foe  to  all  enthusiasm  and  romance, 
the  habit  of  ridicule,  had,  in  proportion  as 
he  exchanged  the  illusions  for  the  realities 
of  life,  gain^  further  empire  over  him  ;  and 
how  fiir  it  had,  at  this  time,  encroached  upon 
the  loftier  and  fairer  regions  of  his  mind  may 
be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Don  Juan,  —  that 
diversified  arena,  on  which  the  two  Gbnii, 
ffood  and  evil,  that  governed  his  thoughts, 
hold,  with  alternate  triumph,  their  ever- 
powerful  combat. 

Even  this,  too,  this  vein  of  mockery,  —  in 
the  excess  to  which,  at  last,  he  carried  it,  — 
was  but  another  result  of  the  shock  his 
proud  mind  had  received  from  those  events 
that  had  cast  him  off,  branded  and  heart- 
stricken,  from  country  and  from  home.  As 
he  himself  touchingly  says. 


1  C*'  Now  my  sere  fancy  *  falli  Into  the  yellow 

Leaf/  and  Imagination  droopi  her  pinion, 
And  the  sad  troth  which  hovers  o*er  mj  desk 

Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque : 
And  If  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

*Tls  that  I  may  not  weep ;  and  if  I  weep, 
'Tls  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring' 

Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  first  In  the  depths  of  Lethe*s  spring 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep,"  See. 
Don  Jmam,  c.  ir.  st.  4.] 

s  Among  his  **  Detached  Thoughts  "  I  find  this  general 
passion  for  liberty  thus  strikingly  expressed.  After  say- 
ing, in  reference  to  his  own  choice  of  Venice  as  a  place 
of  residence,  **  I  remembered  General  Ludlow's  domal 
inscription,  *  Orane  solum  fort!  patrla,*  and  sat  down 
free  in  a  country  which  had  been  one  of  slavery  for  cen- 
turies," he  adds,  **  But  there  Is  no  flreedom,  eren  for 


**  And  if  I  langh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'TU  that  I  may  not  weep."  t 

This  laughter,  —  which,  in  such  temper- 
aments, is  the  near  neighbour  of  tears,  ~ 
served  as  a  diversion  to  him  from.more  pain- 
ful v6nts  of  bitterness ;  and  the  same  phi- 
losophical calculation  which  made  the  poet 
of  mdancholy.  Young,  declare  that  "he pre- 
ferred laughing  at  the  world  to  being  angiy 
with  it,**  led  Cord  Byron  also  to  settle  upon 
the  same  conclusion ;  and  to  feel,  in  the 
misanthropic  views  he  was  inclined  to  take 
of  mankind,  that  mirth  ofben  saved  him  the 
pain  of  hate. 

That,  with  so  many  drawbacks  upon  all 
generous  effusions  of  sentiment,  he  should 
still  have  preserved  so  much  of  his  natire 
tenderness  and  ardour  as  b  conspicuous, 
through  all  disguises,  in  his  unquestionable 
love  tor  Madame  Ouiccioli,  and  in  the  still 
more  imdoubted  zeal  with  which  he  now 
entered,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  great  cause 
of  human  freedom,  wheresoever  or  by  whom- 
soever asserted  3, — only  shows  how  rich 
must  have  been  the  origmal  stores  of  sensi- 
bility and  enthusiasm  which  even  a  career 
such  as  his  could  so  little  chill  or  exhaust 
Most  consoUng,  too,  is  it  to  reflect  that  the 
few  Latter  years  of  his  life  should  have  been 
thus  visited  with  a  return  of  that  poetic 
lustre,  which,  though  it  never  had  ceased  to 
surround  the  bard,  bad  but  too  much  kded 
away  from  the  character  of  the  man ;  and 
that  while  Love,  —  reprehensible  as  it  was, 
but  still  Love, — had  the  credit  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  only  errors  that  disgraced  his 
maturer  years,  for  Liberty  was  reserved  the 
proud  but  mournful  triumph  of  calling  the 
last  stage  of  his  glorious  course  her  own, 
and  lighting  him,  amidst  the  sympathies  of 
the  world,  to  his  grave. 


matters^  in  the  midst  of  slaves.  It  makes  my  blood  boO  I 
to  see  the  thing.  Isometlmes  wish  that  I  was  the  owner  . 
of  Africa,  to  do  at  once  what  Wllberforce  will  do  hi  time.  | 
vif .  sweep  slavery  fhym  her  deserts,  and  look  on  upon  > 
the  first  dance  of  their  freedom.  I 

'*  As  to  political  slavery,  so  general,  it  is  men's  own  I 
(kult:  if  they  wtS  be  slaves,  let  them!  Yet  it  is  but*  a 
word  and  a  blow.*  See  how  England  formerly,  France,  j 
Spain,  Portugal,  America,  Switserland,  freed  tbem- 
selvet  I  There  is  no  one  instance  of  a  long  contest  fai 
which  men  did  not  triumph  over  systems.  If  Tyranny 
misses  her  Jlrst  spring,  she  Is  cowardly  as  the  tiger,  and 
retires  to  be  hunted." 

[**  O  Wilberforce  I  thou  man  of  black  renown. 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say. 
Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down. 
Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa.*' 

Do»jMM.c.xlv.st81] 
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BATEMNA. — DIARY. — FAME. — RICHARDSON. 

—  FIBLDIN6.  —  SCOTT's  NOTBLS.  —  VES- 
TRIS  THE  COMEDIAN. — FEMALE  EDUCA- 
TION.—ENNUI. — SWIFT. — DYING  AT  TOP. 

—  JOHNSON'S  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES. 

—  SHARP  THE  CONVERSATIONIST.  —  VAC- 
CINATION. —  Campbell's  poets.  —  ho- 
mer.—  TALE   of    troy. MARINO    FA- 

uero.  scott.  6rillparzer.  

sardanapalus.  —  java  gazette.  — 
moore.  —  lord  grey.  —  lawrence.  — 
the  edgeworths  in  london.  —  hypo- 
chondria. —  regnard.  —  three  and 
thirty! 

Having  endeavoured,  in  this  comparison 
between  his  present  and  former  self,  to  ac- 
count, by  what  I  consider  to  be  their  true 
causes,  lor  the  new  phenomena  which  his 
character,  at  this  penod,  exhibited,  I  shall 
now  lay  before  the  reader  the  Journal  by 
which  these  remarks  were  more  immediately 
suggested,  and  from  which  I  fear  they  will 
be  wought  to  have  too  long  detained  him. 

extracts  FBOM  a  diary  of  lord  BYRON, 
1831. 

**  BAvenna,  January  4.  I8S1. 

** '  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me. '  Let  me 
b^^  a  Journal  once  more.  The  last  I  kept 
was  in  Switzerland,  in  record  of  a  tour  made 
in  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  I  made  to  send 
to  my  sister  in  1816,  and  I  suppose  that  she 
has  It  still,  for  she  wrote  to  me  that  she 
was  pleased  with  it.  Another,  and  longer,  I 
kept  in  1813-1814,  which  I  gave  to  Thomas 
Moore  in  the  same  year. 

**  This  morning  I  gat  me  up  late,  as  usual 
—  weather  bad — bid  as  England  —  worse. 
The  snow  of  last  week  melting  to  the  sirocco 


*  [*'  BicbardMO  leema  to  have  Joined  Aaron  Hill  in 
the  cuckoo-tony,  that  Fopo  had  written  himself  out ; 
and  the  dlalike  which  he  manifettt  towards  Fielding, 
breaks  out  too  often,  and  is  too  anxiously  Teiled  under 
an  aflbctatlon  of  diarity  and  candour,  not  to  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  the  author  of  Tom  Jones  was  at  least  as 
obnoxious  to  Richardson  through  the  success,  as  firmn 
the  alleged  immorality,  of  his  productions.*'— Sir 
VfALTMM  Scott:  Prose  Wbrkt,  toI.  iii.  p.  19.3 

*  [**  A  gentleman,  who  had  lately  been  at  Faris,  sought, 
while  in  a  large  company  at  Richardson's  rilla,  to  gratify 
the  landlord  by  informing  him  that  he  had  seen  his 
Clarissa  lying  on  the  king's  brother's  table.  Richardson 
obeenring  that  a  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  in 
conversation  apart,  aflbcted  not  to  hear  what  had  been 


of  to-day,  so  that  there  were  two  d— d 
things  at  once.  Could  not  even  get  to  ride 
on  horseback  in  the  forest.  Stay^  at  home 
all  the  morning  —  looked  at  the  fire  — 
wondered  when  the  post  would  come.  Post 
came  at  the  Ave  Maria,  instead  of  half-past 
one  o'clock,  as  it  ought.  Galiffnani's  Mes- 
sengers, six  in  number  —  a  letter  fi'om 
Faenza,  but  none  fix»m  England.  Very 
sulky  in  consequence  (for  there  ouglit  to 
have  been  letters),  and  ate  in  consequence  a 
copious  dinner;  for  when  I  am  vexed,  it 
makes  me  swallow  quicker — but  drank  very 
little. 

"  I  was  out  of  spirits — read  the  papers  — 
thought  vrhatf(tme  was,  on  reading,  in  a  case 
of  murder,  that  *  Mr.  Wych,  grocer,  at  Tun- 
bridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and, 
it  is  believed,  some  plums,  to  some  gipsy 
woman  accused.  He  had  on  his  counter  (I 
quote  &ithfully)  a  book,  the  Life  o{  Pamela, 
which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  cheese  was  found,  &c.  and  a  leaf 
of  Pamela  wrapt  round  the  bacon*  What 
would  Richardson,  the  vainest  and  luckiest 
o£  living  authors  (t.  ^.  while  alive) — he  who, 
with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to  prophesy  and  chuckle 
over  the  presumed  fall  of  Fielding  (the  j^rtw^ 
Homer  of  human  nature)  and  of  Pope  >  (the 
most  beautiful  of  poets)  —  what  would  he 
have  said,  could  he  have  traced  his  pages 
from  their  place  on  the  French  prince's  toilets 
(see  Boswell's  Johnson  ^)  to  the  grocer's  coun- 
ter and  the  gipsy-murderess's  l^con  I !  1 3 

"What  would  he  have  said?  what  can 
any  body  say,  save  what  Solomon  said  long 
before  us  ?  After  all,  it  is  but  passing  from 
one  counter  to  another,  from  the  bookseller's 
to  the  other  tradesman's — grocer  or  pastr)'- 
cook.  For  my  part,  I  have  met  with  most 
poetry  upon  trunks ;  so  that  I  am  apt  to 
consider  the  trunk-maker  as  the  sexton  of 
authorship. 

"  Wrote  five  letters  in  about  half  an  hour, 
short  and  savage,  to  all  my  rascally  corre- 
spondents. Carnage  came.  Heard  the  news 
of  three  murders  at  Faenza  and  Forli— a 


said,  but  took  advantage  of  the  first  general  pause  to 
addreM  the  gentleman  with  —  *  Sir,  I  think  you  were 
saying  something  about '— and  then  ttapped  in  a  flutter 
of  expectation ;  which  his  guest  mortified  by  replying, 
'  A  mere  trifle,  sir,  not  worth  repeating."— 2tMiorir« 
Joktutm,} 

3  [**  What  a  master  of  composition  Fielding  was ! 
Upon  my  word,  I  think  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  the  Al- 
chemist, and  Tom  Jones  the  three  most  perfect  plots 
ever  planned.  And  how  charming,  how  wholesome. 
Fielding  always  is  1  To  take  him  up  after  Bkhardson, 
is  like  emerging  ftt>m  a  sick  ro<»n  heated  by  stoves  into 
an  open  lawn  on  a  breeay  day  in,Uaj.** >^  Coleri4ge*s 
Table  TmUt,2 
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carabinier,  a  smuggler,  and  an  attorney  — 
all  last  night.  The  two  first  in  a  quarrel,  the 
latter  by  premeditation. 

"  Three  weeks  ago — almost  a  month — 
the  7th  it  was  — I  picked  up  the  command- 
ant, mortally  wounded,  out  of  the  street ; 
he  died  in  my  house  ;  assassins  unknown, 
but  presumed  politicaL  His  brethren  wrote 
firom  Rome  last  night  to  thank  me  for  having 
assisted  him  in  his  last  moments.  Poor  fel- 
low !  it  was  a  pity  ;  he  was  a  good  soldier, 
but  imprudent.  It  was  ei^ht  in  the  evening 
when  they  killed  him.  We  heard  the  shot ; 
my  servants  and  I  ran  out,  and  found  him 
expiring,  with  five  wounds,  two  whereof 
mortal — by  slugs  they  seemed.  I  exam- 
ined him,  but  did  not  go  to  the  dissection 
next  morning. 

**  Carriage  at  8  or  so  —  went  to  visit  La 
Contessa  G.  —  found  her  playing  on  the 

Eiano-forte — talked  till  ten,  when  the  Count, 
er  father,  and  the  no  less  Count,  her  bro- 
ther, came  in  firom  the  theatre.  Play,  they 
said,  Alfieri's  Fileppo — well  received. 

"  Two  days  ago  the  King  of  Naples  passed 
through  Bologna  on  his  way  to  congress. 
My  servant  Luigi  brought  the  news.  I  had 
sent  him  to  Bologna  for  a  lamp.  How  will 
it  end  ?    Time  wiU  show. 

"  Came  home  at  eleven,  or  rather  before. 
If  the  road  and  weather  are  comfortable, 
mean  to  ride  to-morrow.  High  time — al- 
most a  week  at  this  work — snow,  sirocco, 
one  day  —  frost  and  snow  the  other — sad 
climate  for  Italy.  But  the  two  seasons,  last 
and  present,  are  extraordinary.  Read  a 
Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  by  Rossi — rumi- 
nated —  wrote  this  much,  and  will  go  to  bed. 

**  January  f.  18S1. 

"Rose  late  —  dull  and  drooping — the 
weather  dripping  and  dense.  Snow  on  the 
ground,  ana  sirocco  above  in  the  sky,  like 
yesterday.  Roads  up  to  the  horse's  belly, 
so  that  riding  (at  least  for  pleasure)  is  not 
very  feasible.  Added  a  postscript  to  mv  letter 
to  Murray.  Read  the  conclusion,  for  the 
fiftieth  time  (I  have  read  all  W.  Scott's 
novels  at  least  fifty  times),  of  the  third  series 
of  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord,' — grand  work  — 
Scotch  Fielding,  as  well  as  great  English 
poet  —  wonderfiil  man !  I  long  to  get  drunk 
with  him. 

"  Dined  versus  six  o'  the  clock.  Forgot 
that  there  was  a  plum-pudding,  H  have  added, 
lately,  eating  to  my  *  family  ot  vices,')  and 
had  dined  before  I  knew  it.  Drank  half  a 
bottle  of  some  sort  of  spirits  —  probably 
spirits  of  wine  ;  for  what  tney  call  brandy, 
rum,  &c.  &c,  here  b  nothine  but  spirits  of 
wine,  coloured  accordingly.  Did  not  eat  two 
apples,  which  were  placed  by  way  of  dessert. 


Fed  the  two  cats,  the  hawk,  and  the  taae 
(but  not  tamed)  crow.  Read  Mitford's  IBs- 
tory  of  Greece — Xenophon's  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  Up  to  this  present  moaDett 
writing,  6  minutes  before  eigbt  o*  the  clock  ~ 
French  hours,  not  Italian. 

"Hear  the  carriage  —  order  pistols  and 
great  coat,  as  usual  — necesaary  arttde^. 
Weather  cold  —  carriage  open,  and  inhabit- 
ants somewhat  savage — rather  treacherous 
and  highly  inflamed  by  politics.  Hne  fd- 
lows,  though,  good  materials  for  a  nation. 
Out  of  chaos  God  made  a  world,  and  oat  of 
high  passions  comes  a  people. 

"  Clock  strikes — going  out  to  make  lofe. 
Somewhat  perilous,  but  not  disagreeable. 
Memorandum  — a  new  screen  put  op  to-daj. 
It  is  rather  antique,  but  will  do  with  a  little 
repair. 

"  Thaw  continues — hopefiil  that  riding  but 
be  practicable  to-morrow.  Sent  the  pi^m 
to  All'. — grand  events  coming. 

"  1 1  o'  tne  clock  and  nine  minutes.  Msit- 
ed  La  Contessa  G.  Nata  G.  G.  Found  her 
b^inning  my  letter  of  answer  to  the  thanks 
of  Alessio  del  Pinto  of  Rome  for  assistiiu; 
his  brother  the  bte  Commandant  in  his  k»t 
moments,  as  I  had  bepged  her  to  pen  my 
reply  for  the  piurer  Itahan,  I  bdng  an  ultrv 
montane,  little  skilled  in  the  set  phrue 
of  Tuscany.  Cut  short  the  letter — fimsh  it 
another  day.  Talked  of  Italy,  patriotism, 
Alfieri,  Madame  Albany,  and  other  bnmcbes 
of  learning.  Also  SaDust's  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  and  the  War  of  Jugiitha.  Ai  9 
came  in  her  brother,-Il  Conte  rietro — at !«, 
her  fatlier,  Conte  Ruggiero. 

"Talked  of  various  modes  of  warfare — 
of  the  Hungarian  and  Ilighland  modes  of 
broard-sword  exercise,  in  tK>th  whcreoTIins 
once  a  moderate  '  master  of  fence.'  Settled 
that  the  R.  will  break '  out  on  the  7tb  or 
8th  of  March,  in  which  appointment  I  should 
trust,  had  it  not  been  settled  that  it  was  to 
have  broken  out  in  October,  1820.  But  those 
Bolognese  shirked  the  Romagnuoles. 

"  *  It  is  all  one  to  Ranger.*  One  mujt 
not  be  particular,  but  take  rebellion  when 
it  lies  in  the  way.  Come  home  —  read  the 
'  Ten  Thousand'  again,  and  will  go  to  bed. 

"  Mem.— Ordered  F]ctdier(attour  o'dock 
this  afternoon)  to  copy  out  seven  or  eight 
apophthegms  of  Bacon  <,  in  which  I  have 
detected  such  blunders  as  a  schoolboy  nadni 
detect  rather  than  commit.  Such  areSbc 
sages !  What  must  they  be,  when  audi  as  I 
can  stumble  on  their  mistakes  or  mistate> 
roents  ?  I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  find  that  1 
grow  cynical. 
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**  Jannary  6.  IdSl, 

•*  Mist — thaw — slop—rain.  No  stirring 
out  on  horseback.  Kead  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes. Pope  a  fine  fellow — alwavs  thought 
him  so.  Corrected  blunders  in  nme  apoph- 
thegms of  Bacon — all  historical  —  and  read 
Mitford*s  Greece.  Wrote  an  epigram.  Turn- 
ed to  a  passage  in  Ouinguene —  ditto  in  Lord 
Holland's  Lope  de  Vega. »  Wrote  a  note  on 
Don  Juan. 

**  At  eight  went  out  to  visit.  Heard  a  lit^ 
tie  music  —  like  music.  Talked  with  Count 
Pietro  G.  of  the  Italian  comedian  Vestris,  who 
is  now  at  Rome — have  seen  him  often  act  in 
Venice  —  a  pood  actor — very.  Somewhat 
of  a  mannerist;  but  excellent  in  broad  co- 
medv,  as  well  as  in  the  sentimental  pathetic. 
He  has  made  me  fi^uently  laugh  and  cry, 
neither  of  which  is  now  a  verv  easy  matter 

—  at  least,  for  a  player  to  produce  in  me. 

*•  Thought  of  the  state  of  women  under 
the  ancient  Greeks  —  convenient  enough. 
Present  state  a  remnant  of  the  barbarism  of 
thechivalric  and  feudal  ages — artificial  and 
unnatural.  They  ought  to  mind  home  — 
and  be  well  fed  and  clothed — but  not  mix- 
ed in  society.    Well  educated,  too,  in  religion 

—  but  to  read  neither  poetry  nor  politics  — 
nothing  but  books  ot  pdety  and  cookery. 
Music  —  drawing  —  dancing  —  also  a  little 
gardening  and  ploughing  now  and  then.  I 
have  seen  them  mending  the  roads  in  Epirus 
with  good  success.  Why  not,  as  well  as  hay- 
making and  milking  ? 

*'  Came  home,  and  read  Mitford  again,  and 
played  with  my  mastiff — gave  him  his  sup- 
per. Made  another  reading  to  the  epigram, 
but  the  turn  the  same.  To-ni^ht  at  the 
theatre,  there  being  a  prince  on  his  throne  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  comedy,  —  the  audience 
laughed,  and  asked  him  for  a  ConstiitUkm, 
This  shows  the  state  of  the  public  mind  here, 
as  well  as  the  assassinations.  It  won't  do. 
There  must  be  an  universal  republic, — and 
there  ought  to  be. 


1  [**  Till  Voltaira  appeared,  there  was  no  nation  more 
Ignorant  of  itf  neighbour**  literature  than  the  French. 
He  fir«t  exposed,  and  then  corrected,  thii  neglect  in  his 
countrymen.  There  is  no  writer  to  whom  the  authors 
of  other  natioos,  especially  of  England,  are  so  indebted 
for  the  extension  of  their  Ikme  in  France,  and,  through 
France,  In  Europe.  There  is  no  critic  who  has  employed 
more  time,  wit.  Ingenuity,  and  diligence  in  promoting 
the  literary  intercourse  between  country  and  country, 
and  tn  celebrating  In  one  langiuige  the  triumphs  of 
another.  Yet,  by  a  strange  fatality,  he  Is  consUntly 
representMl  as  the  enemy  of  all  literature  but  his  own ; 
and  Spaniards,  Bnglbhmen,  and  Italians  Tie  with  each 
crther  in  Inveighing  against  his  occasional  exaggeration 
of  foiilty  passages ;  the  authors  of  which,  till  he  pointed 
out  thdr  beauties,  were  hardly  known  beyond  the  country 


*•  The  crow  is  lame  of  a  leg  —  wonder  how 
it  happened  —  some  fool  tnxl  upon  his  toe, 
I  suppose.  The  falcon  pretty  brisk  —  the 
cats  larffe  and  noisy  —  the  monkeys  I  have 
not  looked  to  since  the  cold  weather,  os  they 
suffer  by  beins  brought  up.  Horses  must  be 
^y  —  get  a  nde  as  soon  as  weather  serves. 
Deuced  muggy  still  —  an  Italian  winter  is  a 
sad  thing,  but  all  the  other  seasons  are  charm- 
ing. 

**  What  is  the  reason  that  I  have  been,  all 
my  lifetime,  more  or  less  ennuye  f  and  that, 
if  any  thing,  I  am  rather  less  so  now  than  I 
was  at  twenty,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  this, 
but  presume  that  it  is  constitutional,  —  as 
well  as  the  waking  in  low  spuits,  which  I 
have  invariably  done  for  many  years.  Tem- 
perance and  exercise,  which  I  have  practised 
at  times,  and  for  a  long  time  together  vigor- 
ously and  violently,  made  little  or  no  differ- 
ence. Violent  passions  did  ; — when  under 
their  immediate  influence  —  it  is  odd,  but  — 
I  was  in  agitated,  but  not  in  depressed,  spirits. 

"  A  dose  of  salts  has  the  effect  of  a  tempo- 
rary inebriation,  like  light  champagne,  upon 
me.  But  wine  and  spirits  make  me  sullen 
and  savage  to  ferocity  —  silent,  however,  and 
retiring,  and  not  quarrelsome,  if  not  spoken 
to.  Swimming  also  raises  my  spirits,  —  but 
in  general  they  are  low,  and  get  daily  lower. 
That  is  hopeless  ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  am  so 
much  ennutfc  as  I  was  at  nineteen.  The 
proof  is,  that  then  I  roust  game,  or  drink,  or 
be  in  motion  of  some  kind,  or  I  was  mise- 
rable. At  present,  I  can  mope  in  quietness  ; 
and  like  being  alone  better  than  any  company 
—  except  the  lady's  whom  I  serve.  But  I 
feel  a  something,  which  makes  me  think  that, 
if  I  ever  reach  near  to  old  age,  like  Swift,  *  I 
shall  die  at  top'  first. «  Only  I  do  not  dread 
idiotism  or  madness  so  much  as  he  did.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  some  quieter  stages  of 
both  must  be  preferable  to  much  of  what 
men  think  the  possession  of  their  senses. 


In  which  their  language  was  spoken.  Those  who  feel 
such  indignation  at  his  misrepresentations  and  ovorslghu 
would  find  it  difficult  to  produce  a  critic  fan  any  modem 
language,  who,  in  speaking  of  foreign  literature,  is  bet- 
ter informed  or  more  candid  than  Voltaire ;  and  they 
certainly  never  would  be  able  to  discover  one  who  to 
those  qualities  unites  so  much  sagacity  and  liveliness." 
^Vol.  1.  p.  215.  ed.  1817.] 

'  L"  I  remember  as  I  and  others  were  taking  with 
SwKt  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  he 
stopped  short :  we  passed  on ;  but  perceiving  he  did  not 
follow  us,  I  went  back  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  statue, 
and  earnestly  gaxing  upwards  at  a  noble  elm,  which,  in 
iu  uppermost  branches,  was  much  withered  and  decayed. 
Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  *  I  shaUbe  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die 
attop."  — Db.Yodng,  in  his  LetUr  to  Rickardton.} 
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"  Jannary  7. 1821.  Sandax. 

**  Still  rain — miBt— snow — drizzle — and 
all  the  incalculable  combinations  of  a  climate 
where  heat  and  cold  struggle  for  mastery. 
Read  Spence,  and  turned  over  Roscoe,  to 
find  a  passage  I  have  not  found.  Read  the 
fourth  voL  of  W.  Scott's  second  series  of 
<  Tales  of  my  Landlord.'  Dined.  Read  the 
Lugano  Gazette.  Read  — I  forget  what. 
At  eight  went  to  conversazione.  Found 
there  the  Countess  Oeltrude,  Betti  V.  and 
her  husband,  and  others.  Pretty  black-eyed 
woman  that — ofify  nineteen  —  same  age  as 
Teresa,  who  is  prettier,  though. 

"  The  Count  Pietro  G.  took  me  aside  to 
say  that  the  Patriots  have  had  notice  firom 
Forli  (twenty  miles  off)  that  to-night  tiie 
government  and  its  partv  mean  to  strike  a 
stroke  —  that  the  Cardinal  here  has  had 
orders  to  make  several  arrests  inmiediatdy, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Liberals  are 
armmg,  and  have  posted  patroles  in  the 
streets,  to  sound  the  alarm  and  give  notice 
to  fight  for  it. 

**  He  asked  me  '  what  should  be  done  ?' 
I  answered,  'I^ht  for  it,  rather  than  be 
taken  in  detail ; '  and  offered,  if  any  of  them 
are  in  immediate  apprehension  of  arrest,  to 
receive  them  in  my  house  (which  is  defens- 
ible), and  to  defend  them,  with  my  servants 
and  themselves  (we  have  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion), as  long  as  we  can, — or  to  try  to  get 
them  away  under  cloud  of  night.  On  going 
home,  I  offered  him  the  pistols  which  I  had 
about  me  —  but  he  refused,  but  said  he 
would  come  off  to  me  in  case  of  accidents. 

"  It  wants  half  an  hour  of  midni^t,  and 
rains;  —  as  Gibbet  says,  *a  fine  night  for 
their  enterprise  —  dark  as  hell,  and  blows 
like  the  devil. '  i  If  the  row  don't  happen 
now,  it  must  soon.  I  thought  that  their 
svstem  of  shooting  people  would  soon  pro- 
duce a  re-action — and  now  it  seems  coming. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  in  the  way  of  combat, 
though  a  littfe  out  of  exercise.  The  cause 
is  a  good  one. 

"  Turned  over  and  over  half  a  score  of 
books  for  the  passage  in  question,  and  can't 
find  it.  Expect  to  hear  the  drum  and  the 
musquetry  momently  (for  they  swear  to  re- 
sist, and  are  right,)  —  but  I  hear  nothing,  as 
yet,  save  the  plash  of  the  rain  and  the  gusts 
of  the  wind  at  intervals.  Don't  like  to  go  to 
bed,  because  I  hate  to  be  waked,  and  would 
rather  sit  up  for  the  row,  if  there  is  to  be  one* 

"Mended  the  fire  —  have  got  the  arms 
— and  a  book  or  two,  which  I  shall  turn 
over.  I  know  little  of  their  numbers,  but 
think  the  Carbonari  strong  enough  to  beat 

1  [Beaux  StraUgem,  activ.  ic.  2.] 


the  troops,  even  here,  ^th  twenty  men 
this  house  might  be  defended  for  twenty-four 
hours  against  any  force  to  be  brou^t  against 
it,  now  m  this  place,  for  the  same  time  ;  and, 
in  such  a  time,  the  country  would  have  notice, 
and  would  rise, — if  ever  they  wiil  rise,  of 
which  there  is  some  doubt.  In  the  mean  I 
time,  I  may  as  well  read  as  do  any  thing  else,  > 
being  alone. 

•*  January  8. 1821.  Mooday. 

**  Rose,  and  found  Count  P.  G.  in  my 
apartments.  Sent  away  the  servant.  Told 
me  that,  according  to  the  best  informatioii, 
the  Government  liad  not  issued  orders  for 
the  arrests  apprehended  ;  that  the  attack  in 
Forli  had  not  taken  place  (as  expected)  by 
the  Sanfedisti — the  opponents  of  the  Car- 
bonari or  Liberals  —  and  that,  as  yet,  they 
are  still  in  apprehension  only.  Asked  me 
for  some  arms  of  a  better  sort,  wldch  I  gave 
him.  Settled  that,  in  case  of  a  row,  the 
Liberals  were  to  assemble  here  (with  me), 
and  that  he  had  given  the  word  to  Vincenzo 
G.  and  others  of  the  CMrfs  for  that  purpose. 
He  himself  and  &ther  are  going  to  the  chase 
in  the  forest ;  but  V.  G.  is  to  come  to  me, 
and  an  express  to  be  sent  off*  to  him,  P.  0.,  '; 
if  any  thing  occurs.  Concerted  operations. 
Thev  are  to  seize — but  no  matter. 

'*  I  advised  them  to  attack  in  detaO,  and 
in  different  parties,  in  different  places  (though 
at  the  same  time),  so  as  to  divide  Uie  atten- 
tion of  the  troops,  who,  though  few,  yet 
being  disciplined,  would  beat  any  body  of 
people  (not  tramed)  in  a  regular  fight  — 
unless  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and  dis- 
tracted with  different  assaults.  Offered  to 
let  them  assemble  here  if  they  choose.  It 
is  a  strongish  post  —  narrow  street,  com- 
manded from  within — and  tenable  walls. 

"  Dined.  Tried  on  a  new  coat  Letter  to 
Murray,  with  corrections  of  Bacon's  Apoph- 
thegms and  an  epigram  -^  the  loiter  mol 
for  publication.  At  eight  went  to  Teresa, 
Countess  G.  At  nine  and  a  half  came  in 
n  Conte  P.  and  Count  P.  G.  Talked  of  a 
certain  proclamation  lately  issued.  Count 
R.  G.  had  been  with  ♦  ♦  (the  ♦  ♦),  to  sound 
him  about  the  arrests.  He,  ♦  ♦,  isEitrmmer, 
and  deals,  at  present,  his  cards  with  both 
hands.  If  he  don't  mind,  theyH  be  foil. 
♦  ♦  pretends  (/doubt  him — they  don't, — we 
shall  see)  that  there  is  no  sudi  order,  and 
seems  staggered  by  the  immense  exertions 
of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of 
the  Liberals  here.  The  truth  is,  that  *  * 
cares  for  little  but  his  place  (whidi  is  a  good 
one^,  and  wishes  to  play  pretty  with  both 
parties.  He  has  changed  his  mind  thirty 
times  these  last  three  moons,  to  my  know- 
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ledge,  for  he  corresponds  with  me.  But  he 
is  not  a  bloody  fellow — only  an  avaricious 
one. 

**  It  seems  that,  just  at  this  moment  (as 
Lydia  Languish  says^,  there  will  be  no  elope- 
ment after  all.  I  wish  that  I  had  known  as 
much  last  night — or,  rather,  this  morning 
•^  I  should  have  gone  to  bed  two  hours  ear- 
lier. And  yet  I  ou^t  not  to  complain  ;  for, 
though  it  is  a  sirocco,  and  heavy  rain,  I  have 
not  yawned  for  these  two  days. 

**  Came  home — read  History  of  Greece 
—  before  dinner  had  read  Walter  Scott's 
Rob  Roy.  Wrote  address  to  the  letter  in 
answer  to  Alessio  del  Pinto,  who  has  thanked 
me  for  helping  his  brother  (the  late  Com- 
mandant, murdered  here  last  month)  in  his 
last  moments.  Have  told  him  I  only  did  a 
duty  of  humanity —  as  is  true.  The  brother 
lives  at  Rome. 

^  Mended  the  fire  with  some  '  sgobole'  (a 
Romagnuole  word),  and  gave  Uie  &lcon 
some  water.  Drank  some  Seltzer-water. 
Mem. — received  to-day  a  print,  or  etching, 
of  the  story  of  Ugolino,  by  an  Italian  painter 
— difierent,  of  course,  fix»m  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, and  I  think  (as  &r  as  recollection 
goes)  no  worse,  for  Reynolds's  is  not  good  in 
history,  i    Tore  a  button  in  my  new  coat. 

**  I  wonder  what  figure  these  Italians  will 
make  in  a  regular  row.  I  sometimes  think 
that,  like  the  Irishman's  gun  (somebody  had 
sold  him  a  crooked  one),  they  will  only  do 
for  '  shooting  round  a  comer ;'  at  least,  this 
sort  of  shooting  has  been  the  late  tenor  of 
their  exploits.  And  yet  there  are  materials 
in  this  people,  and  a  noble  energy,  if  well 
directed.  But  who  is  to  direct  them  ?  No 
matter.  Out  of  such  times  heroes  spring. 
Difficulties  are  the  hotbeds  of  high  spirits, 


1  [;*  The  sotilect  is  uld,  bj  CumberUno,  to  have  been 
snggwted  to  Sir  Jotbua  bj  Goldsmith.  The  merit  lies 
in  tlM  execution  ;  and  even  this  seems  of  a  disputable  ex- 
cdlence.  The  lofty  and  stern  sufferer  of  Dante  appears 
on  Reynolds's  canvass  like  a  liunlshed  mendicant,  deficient 
in  any  commanding  qualities  of  Intellect,  and  regardless 
of  his  dying  children  who  cluster  around  his  knees."  — 
Brit.  PahUtrs,  vol.  1.  p.  268. 

**ThedungeonofBooniTanl  **  (thePrlsonerof  Chillon) 
**  Is,  like  that  of  UgcAlno,  a  subilect  too  dismal  even  for 
the  power  of  the  painter  or  poet  to  counteract  Its  horrors. 
It  is  the  more  disagreeable,  as  affording  human  hope 
no  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  describing  the  sufferer, 
though  a  man  of  talents  and  virtues,  as  altogether  inert 
and  powerless  under  his  accumulated  sufferings."— Sir 
Walter  Scott.] 

s  [**  There  is  an  offence  against  simplicity  which  should 
be  shonned ;  though  it  occurs  often  in  Johnson,  and 
though  the  abstract  terms,  affected  by  him,  give  a  kind  of 
false  pomp  to  the  style,  assuming  the  air  of  personification. 
He  thus  commences  Us  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of 
Juvenal:  — 


and  Freedom  the  mother  of  the  few  virtues 
incident  to  human  nature. 

**  Tuesday,  January  9. 1821. 

"Rose— the  day  fine.  Ordered  the  horses; 
but  Lega  (my  tecretan/,  an  Italianism  for 
steward  or  cmef  servant)  coming  to  tell  me 
that  the  painter  had  finished  the  work  in 
fresco,  for  the  room  he  has  been  employed 
on  lately,  I  went  to  see  it  before  I  set  out. 
The  painter  has  not  copied  badly  the  prints 
fi-om  Titian,  &c.  considering  aU  things. 

"  Dined.  Read  Johnson's  *  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,'  —  all  the  examples  and 
mode  of  giving  them  sublime,  as  well  as  the 
latter  part,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional couplet.  I  do  not  so  much  admire 
the  opening.  I  remember  an  observation 
of  Sharpe's,  (the  Conversationisi,  as  he  was 
called  in  London,  and  a  very  clever  man,) 
that  the  first  line  of  this  poem  was  super- 
fluous, and  that  Pope  (the  best  of  poets, 
/  think,)  would  have  begun  at  once,  only 
changing  the  punctuation  — 

"  'Survey  mankind  (rma  China  to  Peru.* « 

The  former  line,  •  Let  observation,'  &c.  is 
certainly  heavy  and  useless.  But  'tis  a  grand 
poem  —  and  so  true!  —  true  as  the  10th  of 
Juvenal  himselfl  The  lapse  of  ages  changes 
all  things — time — language — the  earth  — 
the  bounds  of  the  sea — the  stars  of  the  sky, 
and  every  thing  *  about,  around,  and  imder- 
neath '  man,  except  man  kmuelf,  who  has  al- 
ways been,  and  always  will  l>e,  an  unlucky 
rascaL  The  infinite  variety  of  lives  conduct 
but  to  death,  and  the  infimty  of  wishes  lead 
but  to  disappointment.  3  All  the  discoveries 
which  have  yet  been  made  have  multiplied 
little  but  existence.  *    An  extirpated  disease 


*  Let  observation,  with  extensive  view. 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.' 

Dryden  and  Pope  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
second  line,  and  would  have  avoided  both  tlie  tauto- 
logy and  pomposity  of  the  first."  —  SJkarp's  Letter*  to  a 
Young  Friend  at  College  ;  Eua^,  p.  47.  ed.  1834.] 

s  [**  Time  hovdta  o*er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  Joy : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more.** 
Vamit^  ifHumam  Wisbes.} 

*  [**  What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  I 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine. 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  in  the  sockets : 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 
A  l^lnd  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rockets,"  &c. 

Don  Juan,  c.  i.  st.  ia&] 
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is  succeeded  by  some  new  pestilence  ;  and 
a  discovered  world  has  broi^ht  little  to  the 
old  one,  except  the  p —  first  and  freedom 
afterwards  —the  latter  a  fine  thing,  parti- 
cularly as  they  gave  it  to  Europe  in  ex- 
change for  slavery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther *  the  Sovereigns '  would  not  think  the 
first  the  best  present  of  the  two  to  their 
subjects. 

"  At  eight  went  out  —  heard  some  news. 
They  say  the  King  of  Naples  has  declared 
by  couriers  from  Florence,  to  the  Powers  (as 
they  call  now  those  wretches  with  crowns), 
that  his  Constitution  was  compulsive,  &c.&c. 
and  that  the  Austrian  barbarians  are  placed 
agaia  on  war  pay,  and  will  march.  Let  them 
—  *  they  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim,' 
the  hounds  of  hell  I  Let  it  still  be  a  hope 
to  see  their  bones  piled  like  those  of  the 
human  dogs  at  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  which 
I  have  seen.  * 

"  Heard  some  music.  At  nine  the  usual 
visitors  —  news,  wary  or  rumours  of  war. 
Consulted  with  P.  G.  &c.  &c.  They  mean 
to  insurrect  here,  and  are  to  honour  me  with 
a  call  thereupon.  I  shall  not  &11  back ; 
though  I  don*t  think  them  in  force  or  heart 
sufficient  to  make  much  of  it.  But,  onward! 
— it  is  now  the  time  to  act,  and  what  signi- 
fies self^  if  a  single  spark  of  that  which  would 
be  worthv  of  the  past  can  be  bequeathed  un- 
quenchedly  to  the  future  ?  It  is  not  one  man, 
nor  a  million,  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
must  be  spread.  The  waves  which  dash 
upon  the  snore  are,  one  by  one,  broken,  but 
yet  the  ocean  conquers,  nevertheless.  It 
overwhelms  the  Armada,  it  wears  the  rock, 
and,  if  the  Neptunians  are  to  be  believed,  it 
has  not  only  destroyed,  but  made  a  world.  In 
like  manner,  whatever  the  sacrifice  of  indi- 
viduals, the  great  cause  will  gather  strength, 
sweep  down  what  is  rugged,  and  fertilise 
(for  sea-^weed  is  manure)  what  is  cultivable. 
And  so,  the  mere  selfish  calculation  ought 
never  to  be  made  on  such  occasions  ;  and, 
at  present,  it  shall  not  be  computed  by  me. 
I  was  never  a  good  arithmetician  of  chances, 
and  shall  not  commence  now. 

"January  10.  1821. 
!  "  Day  fine  —  rained  only  in  the  morning. 
Looked  over  accounts.  Read  Campbell's 
Poets — marked  errors  of  Tom  (the  author) 
for  correction.  Dined  —  went  out  —  mu- 
sic — Tyrolese  air,  with  variations.  Sustained 
the  cause  of  the  original  simple  air  against 
the  variations  of  the  Italian  school. 

I  [See  Childe  Harold,  c.  iii.  st.  (M.  and  note.] 
>  [See  hli  **  Specimens  of  Uie  British  Poets,"  vol.i. 
p.  MO.] 


& 


"  Politics  somewhat    tempestuous,    and  |> 
cloudier  daily.    To-morrow   being  foreign 
post-day,  probably  something  more  will  be 
known. 

"  Came  home — read.  Corrected  Tom 
Campbell's  slips  of  the  pen.  A  good  work, 
though  —  style  aifected  —  but  his  defence 
of  Pope  is  glorious.  ^  To  be  sure,  it  is  his 
own  cause  too, — ^but  no  matter,  it  is  very  good, 
and  does  him  great  credit. 

•'lOdnigbt. 
**  I  have  been  turning  over  different  Lives 
of  the  Poets.  I  rarely  read  their  works, 
unless  an  occasional  flight  over  the  classical 
ones.  Pope,  Dryden,  Johnson,  Gray,  and 
those  who  approach  them  nearest  (I  leave 
the  rant  of  tne  rest  to  the  cant  of  the  day), 
and  —  I  had  made  several  reflections,  but  I 
feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well  go  to  bed. 

**Jancarrll.  ini. 

"  Read  the  letters.  Corrected  the  tra- 
gedy and  the  '  Hints  fix)m  Horace.'  Dined, 
and  got  into  better  spirits.  Went  out — re- 
turned— finished  letters,  five  in  number. 
Read  Poets,  and  an  anecdote  in  Spence. 

"  All*,  writes  to  me  that  the  Pope,  and 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Ring  of  Sardinia,  have 
also  been  called  to  Congress ;  but  the  Pope 
will  only  deal  there  by  proxy.  So  the  inte- 
rests or  millions  are  in  the  hands  of  about 
twenty  coxcombs,  at  a  place  called  Lei- 
bach! 

**  I  should  almost  regret  that  my  own 
affiiirs  went  well,  when  those  of  nations  are 
in  peril.  If  the  interests  of  mankind  could 
be  essentially  bettered  (particularly  of  these 
oppressed  Italians),  I  should  not  so  much 
mind  my  own  *  sma  peculial*.'  God  grant  us 
all  better  times,  or  more  philosophy ! 

"  In  reading,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an 
expression  of  Tom  Cainphell's  ;  —  speaking 
of  Collins,  he  says  that '  no  reader  cares  any 
more  about  the  cftaracteristic  manners  of  tus 
Eclogues  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
tale  of  Troy.'  'Tis  false  —  we  do  care  about 
•  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'  I 
have  stood  upon  that  plain  daiiy,  for  more 
than  a  month  in  1810 ;  and  if  any  thing  di- 
minished my  pleasure,  it  was  that  the  bbck- 
guard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  veracity.' 
It  is  true  I  read  *  Homer  Travestied '  (the 
first  twelve  books^,  because  Hobhouse  and 
others  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities,  I 
and  I  love  quizzing.  But  I  still  venerated 
the  grand  original  as  the  truth  of  history  (in 


*  [  ••  I've  stood  upon  AchiUet'  tomb. 

And  beard  Troy  doubted ;— time  vill  doubt  of  Borne." 
DoH  Juan,  c  ir.  st.  101.] 
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the  material/ic^)  and  oi place.  Otherwise, 
it  would  have  given  me  no  delight.  Who 
will  persuade  me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a 
mighty  tomb,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  hero  ? 

—  its  very  magnitude  proved  this.  Men  do 
not  labour  over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead 
— and  why  should  not  the  dead  be  Homer*s 
dead?  Trie  secret  of  Tom  Campbeirs  de- 
fence of  inaccuracy  in  costume  and  descrip- 

I  tion  is,  that  his  Gtertrude,  &c.  has  no  more 
localitv  in  common  with  Pennsylvania  than 
with  Penmanmaur.  It  is  notoriously  full  of 
grossly  false  scenery,  as  all  Americans  de- 
clare, though  they  praise  parts  of  the  poem. 
It  is  thus  that  self-love  for  ever  creeps 
out,  like  a  snake,  to  sting  any  thing  which 
happens,  even  accidentally,  to  stumble 
upon  it. 

*«  January  12. 1821. 

'*'  The  weather  stiU  so  humid  and  imprac- 
ticable, that  London,  in  its  most  ooj^ressivc 
fogs,  were  a  summer-bower  to  this  mist 
and  sirocco,  which  has  now  lasted  (but  with 
one  day's  interval),  chequered  with  snow  or 
heavy  rain  only,  since  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1820.  It  is  so  far  lucky  that  I  have  a 
literary  turn ;  —  but  it  is  very  tiresome  not 
to  be  able  to  stir  out,  in  comfort,  on  any 
horse  but  Pegasus,  for  so  many  days.  The 
roads  are  even  worse  than  the  weather,  by 
the  long  splashing,  and  the  heavy  soil,  and 
the  growth  of  the  waters. 

"  Kead  the  Poets  —  English,  that  is  to  say 

—  out  of  Campbell's  edition.  There  is  a 
eood  deal  of  taffeta  in  some  of  Tom's  pre- 
fatory phrases,  but  his  work  b  good  as  a 
whole.  I  like  him  best,  though,  in  his  own 
poetry. 

'•  Murray  writes  that  they  want  to  act  the 
Tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero  —  more  fools 
they,  it  was  written  for  the  closet.  I  have 
protested  against  this  piece  of  usurpation, 
(which,  it  seems,  is  le^  for  managers  over 
any  printed  work,  against  the  author's  will,) 
and  I  hope  they  wiU  not  attempt  it.  Why 
don't  they  brine  out  some  of  the  numberless 
aspirants  for  theatrical  celebritv,  now  en- 
cumbering their  shelves,  instead  of  lugging 
me  out  of  the  library?  I  have  written  a 
fierce  protest  against  any  such  attempt ;  but 
I  still  would  hope  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  it 
is  not  intended  for  the  stace.  It  is  too  re- 
gular—  the  time,  twenty-four  hours  —  the 
change  of  place  not  frequent — nothing  wir/o- 
dramatic — no  surprises,  no  starts,  nor  trap- 
doors, nor  opportunities  'for  tossing  their 
heads  and  kicking  their  heels '  —  and  no  love 

—  the  grand  ingredient  of  a  modem  play. 
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"  I  have  found  out  the  seal  cut  on  Mur- 
ray's letter.  It  is  meant  for  Walter  Scott — 
or  Sir  Walter  —  he  is  the  first  poet  knighted 
since  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  But  it  does 
not  do  him  justice.  Scott's  —  particularly 
when  he  recites  —  is  a  very  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, and  this  seal  savs  nothing. 

"  Scott  is  certainly  Ae  most  wonderful 
writer  of  the  day.  His  novels  are  a  new 
literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as 
good  as  any  —  if  not  better  (only  on  an  erro- 
neous system)  —  and  only  ceased  to  be  so 
popular,  because  the  vuq^  learned  were 
tired  of  hearing  'Aristides  called  the  Just,' 
and  Scott  the  Best,  and  ostracised  him. 

"  I  like  him,  too,  for  his  manliness  of  cha- 
racter, for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his 
conversation,  and  his  good-nature  towards 
myself,  personally.  May  he  prosper !  —  for 
he  deserves  it.  I  know  no  reading  to  which 
I  fall  with  such  alacrity  as  a  work  of  W. 
Scott's.  I  shall  give  the  seal,  with  his  bust 
on  it,  to  Madame  k  Comtcsse  G.  this  evening, 
who  will  be  curious  to  have  the  effigies  of  a 
man  so  celebrated. 

'*  How  strange  are  our  thoughts,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  I 

*«  Midnight. 

"  Head  the  Italian  translation  by  Guido 
Sorelli  of  the  German  GriUparzer — a  devil 
of  a  name,  to  be  sure,  for  posterit3r ;  but 
they  mutt  learn  to  pronoimce  it.  With  all 
the  allowance  for  a  iramlatkm^  and  above  all, 
an  Italian  translation  (they  are  the  very  worst 
of  translators,  except  from  the  Classics  — 
Annibale  Caro,  for  instance  -^  and  there,  the 
bastardy  of  their  language  helps  them,  as, 
by  way  of  looking  legitiniale,  they  ape  their 
father's  tongue) ;  —  but  with  every  allowance 
for  such  a  disadvantage,  the  tragedy  of  Sap- 
pho is  superb  and  sublime!  There  is  no 
denying  it.  The  man  has  done  a  great  thing 
in  writing  that  play.  And  who  is  hef  I 
know  him  not ;  but  ages  will.  'Tis  a  high 
intellect. 

••  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  have 
read  nothing  of  Adolph  Milliner's  (the  author 
of  *  Guilt'),  and  much  less  of  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  and  Wiebnd,  than  I  could  wish.  I 
only  know  them  throu^  the  medium  of 
English,  French,  and  Italian  translations.  Of 
the  real  language  I  know  absolutelv  nothing, 
—  except  oaths  learned  from  postillions  and 
officers  in  a  squabble  !  I  can  swear  in  Ger- 
man potently,  when  I  like  —  *  Sacrament  — 


1  Here  follows  a  long  passage,  already  extracted,  re- 
lative  to  his  earlj  friend,  Edward  Noel  Long*     [See 
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Verfluchtcr  —  Hundsfott*  —  and  so  forth  < ; 
but  I  have  tittle  less  of  their  enet^getic  con- 
versation. 

"  I  like,  however,  their  women,  (I  was  once 
so  degperaUly  in  love  with  a  German  woman, 
Constance,)  and  all  that  I  have  read,  trans- 
lated, of  their  writings,  and  all  that  I  have 
seen  on  the  Rhine  of  their  country  and 
people  —  all,  except  the  Austrians,  whom  T 
abhor,  loathe,  and — I  cannot  find  words  for 
my  hate  of  them,  and  should  be  schit  to 
find  deeds  correspondent  to  my  hate ;  for  I 
abhor  cruelty  more  than  I  abhor  the  Austri- 
ans —  except  on  an  impulse,  and  then  I  am 
savage*— but  not  delibmtely  so. 

"  GriUparzer  is  grand  —  antique  —  not  to 
ample  as  the  andents,  but  very  simple  for  a 
modern  —  too  Madame  de  StaeUtA,  now  and 
then  —  but  altogether  a  great  and  goodly 
writer. 

**  Jamury  13. 1331,  Saturday. 

**  Sketched  the  outline  and  Drams.  Pers. 
of  an  intended  tn^edy  of  Sardanapalus,  which 
I  have  for  some  dme  meditated.  Took  the 
names  fi^m  Diodonis  Siculus,  (I  know  the 
history  of  Sardanapalus,  and  have  known  it 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old,)  and  read  over 
a  passage  in  the  nintn  vol.  octavo,  of  Mitfbrd's 
Ghreece,  where  he  rather  vindicates  the  me- 
mory of  this  last  of  the  Assyrians. 

"  Dined  —  news  come — the  Powers  mean 
to  war  with  the  peoples.  The  intelligence 
seems  [>06itive — let  it  be  so  —  they  will  be 
beaten  in  the  end.  The  king-times  hre  fiist 
finishing.  There  will  be  blood  shed  like 
water,  and  tears  like  mist ;  but  the  peoples 
will  conquer  in  the  end.  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  I  foresee  it. 

**  I  carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation 
of  Grillparzer's  Sappho,  which  she  promises 
to  read.  She  quarrelled  with  me,  because 
1  said  that  love  was  not  the  U^Uest  theme  for 
true  tragedy  ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of 
her  native  language,  and  natural  female  elo- 
quence, she  overcame  my  fewer  arguments. 
I  believe  she  was  right.  I  must  put  more 
love  into  '  Sardanap^us'  than  I  intended.  I 
I  speak,  of  course,  t/'the  times  will  allow  me 
leisure.  That  t^will  hardly  be  a  peace-maker. 

**  Janouy  14. 1831. 

"  Turned  over  Seneca's  tragedies.  Wrote 
the  opening  lines  of  the  intended  tragedjr  of 
Sardanapalus.    Rode  out  some  miles  mto 


1  [*'  On  with  the  bones ;  off  to  Cantarbury  t 

Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pdMe,  and  ipUsh,  splash 
throogfa  paddle ; 
Horrih !  bow  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  marry ! 
Not  like  slow  G^many.  wherein  they  muddle 


the  forest.    Misty  and  rainy.    Recuned  — 
dined — wrote  some  more  m  my  tragedy. 

"Read  Diodonis  Siculus — turned  over 
Seneca,  and  some  other  books.  Wrote  some 
more  of  the  tragedy.  Took  a  glass  of  grog. 
After  having  riddoi  hanl  in  rainy  weiSber, 
and  scribbled,  and  scribbled  aeain,  the  spirits 

iat  least  mine)  need  a  little  exJularatioB,  and 
don't  like  laiidannm  now  as  I  used  to  do. 
So  I  have  mixed  a  ^ass  of  strong  waters  aod 
single  waters,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
empty.  Therefore  and  thereunto  I  coikclude 
this  day's  diary. 

**  The  efiect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon 
me  is,  however,  strange.  It  teitUt,  b«t  it 
makes  me  gl()omy — gloomy  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  efiect,  and  not  Qay  hardly  ever. 
But  it  composes  for  a  time,  uongfa  soilenljr. 
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"Weather  fine.  Received  visit.  Rode 
out  into  the  forest — fired  pstob*  Returned 
home  — dined  —  dipped  mto  a  vohnne  of 
Mitford's  Greece  —  wrote  part  of  a  scene  of 
'Sardanapalus.'  Went  oat  —  heard  some 
music  —  heard  some  politics.  Blore  mmis- 
ters  firom  the  other  Italian  powers  gooe  to 
Congress.  War  seems  ccrtab — iot^cee, 
it  wiD  be  a  savage  one.  TUked  ottr  various 
important  matters  with  one  of  the  initiated. 
At  ten  and  half  returned  borne. 

''I  have  just  thought  of  somethmgodcL  In 
the  year  1814,  Mootq  ('the  poet,* far  enr^ 
Icncr,  and  he.  deserves  it)  and  I  were  going 
together,  in  die  same  carriage,  to  dine  with 
Earl  Grey,  the  Capo  Politico  of  the  remaio- 
ing  Whigs.  Murray,  the  magnificent  (the  , 
illustrious  publisher  of  that  name),  had  just 
sent  roe  a  Java  gazette — I  know  not  why, 
or  wherefore.  Pulling  it  out,  by  way  oiC  ca- 
riosity, we  found  it  to  contain  a  <fispute  (the 
said  Java  eazette)  on  Moore's  meriu  and 
mine.  I  think,  if  I  had  been  there,  that  I 
could  have  saved  them  the  trouUe  of  dispo- 
ting  on  the  subject.  But,  there  ia /ter  fer 
you  at  six  and  twenty!  Alexander  had  con- 
quered India  at  the  same  age ;  but  I  doubt 
if  he  was  disputed  about,  or  his  cooqucsti 
compared  witn  those  of  Incfian  Bactduis,  at 
Java. 

'*It  was  a  great  fiune  to  be  named  with 
Moore ;  greater  to  be  coo^pared  with  him : 
greatest — pleatttrt,  at  least — to  be  wHk 
him ;  and,  surely,  an  odd  coincidence,  that 
we  should  be  dimng  together  while  they  were 

Along  the  road,  as  If  they  weot  to  bwry 

Their  tan ;  and  also  panse  besides,  to  Ibddle 
With *scbna|>pt*-. sal  docs: whom  *BvmAtiottm 

*  Yerflocfater.* 
A«ectaomorethap|ightntagacnndwtnr.** 

DomJmam,cx.  sl.nO 
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quarrelling  about  us  beyond  the  equinoctial 
hne. 

**  Well,  the  same  evening,  I  met  Lawrence 
the  painter,  and  heard  one  of  Lord  Qrefs 
daughters  Ta  fine,  tall,  spirit-looking  girl,  with 
much  of  tne  txUrickaif  thorough-ired  look  of 
her  fiither,  which  I  dote  upon)  play  on  the 
harp,  so  modestly  and  ingenuously,  that  she 
looked  mudc.  Well,  I  would  rather  have  had 
my  talk  with  Lawrence  ^who  talked  delight- 
fully) and  heard  the  gid,  than  have  had  dl 
the  rame  of  Moore  and  me  put  together. 

"The  only  pleasure  of  fame  is  that  it 
paves  the  way  to  pleasure ;  and  the  more 
mtellectual  our  pleasure,  the  better  for  the 
pleasure  and  for  us  too.  It  was,  however, 
agreeable  to  have  heard  our  fame  before 
dmner,  and  a  girl's  harp  after. 

**  January  16.  1821. 

**  Read — rode  —  fired  pbtols — returned 

—  dined  — wrote  —  visited  —  heard  music 

—  talked  nonsense — and  went  home. 

•*  Wrote  part  of  a  Tragedy  —  advanced  in 
Act  Ist  witn  '  all  deliberate  speed.'  Bought 
a  blanket.  The  weather  is  still  muggy  as  a 
London  May — mist,  mizzle,  the  air  replete 
with  Scotticisms,  which,  though  fine  in  the 
descriptions  of  Ossian,  are  somewhat  tire- 
some m  real,  prosaic  perspective.  Politics 
still  mysterious. 

••  January  17. 1881. 

"Rode  i*  the  forest — fired  pistols — dined. 
Arrived  a  packet  of  books  fi'om  England  and 
Lombardy  —  English,  Italian,  French,  and 
Latin.    Read  till  eight  —  went  out. 

«'  January  18. 1831. 

"  To-day,  the  post  arriving  late,  did  not 
ride.  Read  letters  —  only  two  gazettes  in- 
stead of  twelve  now  due.  Made  Lega  write 
to  that  negligent  Oalignani,  and  added  a  post- 
script   Dined. 

**  At  eight  proposed  to  eo  out.  Leni  came 
in  with  a  letter  about  a  bul  unpaid  at  Venice, 
whidi  I  thought  paid  months  ago.  I  flew 
into  a  paroxysm  or  rage,  which  almost  made 


1  ["  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  lo  unkind 

As  man'f  ingratitude,**  &c. 

As  Yom  Like  It,  act  U.  ic.  7.1 
9  [**  Ifay  11. 1813.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Bfiai  Edgeworth  are 
juat  come  over  ttom  Ireland,  and  are  tlie  great  objects  of 
curiosity  and  attention.  Bliss  Edgeworth  is  a  most 
agreeable  person,  Tery  natural,  clerer,  and  well-informed, 
without  the  least  pretensions  of  authorship.  She  had 
nefrer  been  In  a  large  sodetj  before,  and  she  was  followed 
and  courted  by  all  the  p«rsons  of  distinction  in  London, 
with  an  aridity  atanost  without  example.**  —  Sia  J.  Mack- 
nrrosB :  life,  vol. h.  p.  962.^ 
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me  fiiint.  I  have  not  been  well  ever  since. 
I  deserve  it  for  being  such  a  fool  —  but  it 
was  provoking  —  a  set  of  scoundrels!  It 
is,  however,  but  five  and  twenty  pounds. 

**  January  19.  1821. 

**  Rode.  Winter's  wind  somewhat  more 
unkind  than  ingratitude  itself,  though  Shak- 
speare  says  otherwise.  *  At  least,  I  am  so 
much  more  accustomed  to  meet  with  ingra- 
titude than  the  north  wind,  that  I  thou^ 
the  latter  the  sharper  of  the  two.  I  had 
met  with  both  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  could  judge. 

*'  Thought  of  a  plan  of  education  for  my 
daughter  Allem,  who  ought  to  begin  soon 
with  her  stu£es.  Wrote  a  letter  —  after- 
wards a  postscript.  Rather  in  low  spirits  — 
certainly  hippish  —  liver  touched  —  will  take 
a  dose  of  salts. 

•*  I  have  been  reading  the  Life,  by  himself 
and  daughter,  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  the 
father  of  thie  lifiss  Edgeworth.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  great  name.  In  1813,  I  recollect 
to  have  met  them  in  the  fiishionable  world 
of  London  (of  which  I  then  formed  an  item, 
a  fraction^  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit 
of  a  million,  the  nothing  of  something)  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  hour,  and  at  a  break- 
fiist  of  Sir  Humphry  and  Lady  Davy's,  to 
which  I  was  invited  for  the  nonce.  I  had 
been  the  lion  of  1812  :  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  with  '  the  Cossack,'  to- 
wards the  end  of  1813,  were  the  exhibitions 
of  the  succeeding  year. « 

"  I  thou^t  Edgeworth  a  fine  old  fellow, 
of  a  clarety,  elderly,  red  complexion,  but 
active,  brisk,  and  endless.  He  was  seventy, 
but  did  not  look  fifty — no,  nor  forty-eight 
even.  I  had  seen  poor  Fitzpatrick  not  very 
long  before  —  a  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  elo- 
quence, all  things.  3  He  tottered  —  but  still 
talked  like  a  gentleman,  though  feebly.  Edge- 
worth  bounced  about,  and  talked  loud  and 
long ;  but  he  seemed  neither  wc»kly  nor  de- 
crepit, and  hardly  old. 

"  He  began  by  telling  '  that  he  had  given 
Dr.  Parr  a  dressmg,  who  had  taken  him  for 

*  [General  Richard  Flupatrick,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  and,  during  forty  years,  the  intimate  Mend 
of  Fox.  He  was  secretary  at  war  totheministry  of  1788 ; 
to  which  situation  he  was  again  appointed  In  1806,  during 
the  Fox  and  GreuTille  administration.  He  wrote  rarious 
poetical  trifles ;  and  among  others  a  political  eclogue 
entitled  **  The  Lyars,'*  considered  bj  Mr.  Matthias  the 
most  finished  of  all  the  productions  of  the  authors  of  the 
Rolliad.  (See  Pursuits  of  Literature.)  He  also  composed 
the  epitaph,  inscribed  on  his  monument  In  the  churdi-yard 
of  Sunning  HHI,  Berks.  See  Gent.  Mag.  toI.  Ixxxri. 
p.  99.    He  died  in  1818.] 
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an  Irish  bogtrotter,'  &c.  &c.  Now  I,  who 
know  Dr.  Parr,  and  who  know  (not  by  expe- 
rience —  for  I  never  should  have  presumed 
so  far  as  to  contend  with  him  —  but  by  hear- 
ing him  wilh  others,  and  (/others)  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter  to  *  dress  him/  thought 
Mn  Edgeworth  an  assertor  of  what  was  not 
true.  He  could  not  have  stood  before  Parr 
an  instant.  For  the  rest,  he  seemed  intelli- 
gent, vehement,  vivacious,  and  full  of  life. 
He  bids  fair  for  a  hundred  years,  i 

**  He  was  not  much  admired  in  London, 
and  I  remember  a  *  ryghte  merrie '  and  con- 
ceited jest  which  was  nfe  among  the  gallants 
of  the  day,  —  viz.  a  paper  had  been  presented 
for  the  recaU  of  Mrs,  Siddont  to  the  stage, 
(she  having  lately  taken  leave,  to  the  loss  of 
ages,  —  for  nothmg  ever  was,  or  can  be,  like 
her,)  to  which  all  men  had  been  called  to 
subscribe.  Whereupon  Thomas  Moore,  of 
profane  and  poetical  memorv,  did  propose 
that  a  similar  paper  should  be  xu^scnbed 
and  ctrcttmscribed  'for  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth  to  Ireland.* « 

"The  fact  was  —  every  bodv  cared  more 
about  her.  She  was  a  nice  little  unassumii^ 
*  Jeanie  Deans-looking  body,'  as  we  Scotch 
say  —  and,  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not 
ill-lookins.  Her  conversation  was  as  quiet 
as  herself.  One  would  never  have  guessed 
she  could  write  her  name ;  whereas  her  &ther 
talked,  not  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else, 
but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth  writing. 

••  As  for  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  I  forget  —  ex- 
cept that  I  think  she  was  the  youngest  of 
the  party.  Altogether,  they  were  an  excel- 
lent cage  of  the  kind ;  and  succeeded  for 
two  months,  till  the  landing  of  Madame  de 
Stael. 

"To  turn  from  them  to  their  works,  I 
admire  them ;  but  they  excite  no  feeling, 
and  they  leave  no  love  —  except  for  some 
Irish  steward  or  postillion.  However,  the 
impression  of  intellect  and  prudence  is  pro- 
found —  and  may  be  useful. ' 

"  JMuary21. 1821. 

"  Rode — ^fired  pistols.  Read  from  Grimm's 

Correspondence.  Dined — went  out — heard 

1  [Mr.  Edgeworth  died  in  1817,  in  hit  leTenty-foarth 
ye*r.] 

*  In  this  I  rather  think  he  was  misinformed ;  whaterer 
merit  there  may  be  in  the  Jest,  I  hare  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  slightest  claim  to  it. 

s  [**  In  mjr  first  enthusiasm  of  admiration,  I  thought 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  had  first  made  fiction  useful ;  but 
eTery  fiction  since  Homer  has  taught  friendship,  pa- 
triotism, generosity,  contempt  of  death.  These  are  the 
highest  virtues  ;  and  the  fictions  which  taught  them  were 
therefore  of  the  highest,  though  not  of  unmixed  utility. 
Miss  Edgeworth  inculcates  prudence,  and  the  many  vir- 
tues of  that  (amily.     Are  these  excellent  virtues  higher 
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music  —  returned  —  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  request  him  to  prevent 
the  theatres  from  representing  the  Doge, 
which  the  Italian  papers  say  that  they  are 
going  to  act.  This  is  pretty  work  —  what  I 
without  asking  my  consent,  and  even  in  op- 
position to  it ! 

**  January  31.  18SI. 

•*  Fine,  clear,  frosty  day  —  that  is  to  sav, 
an   Italian  frost,  for  their  winters  hardly 
get  beyond  snow  ;  for  which  reason  nobodv 
Knows  how  to  skate  (or  skait ) —  a  Dutch 
and  English  accomplishment.    Kode  out,  as 
usual,  and  fired  pistols.    Oood  shooting  — 
broke  four  common,  and  rather  small,  bottles, 
in  four  shots,  at  fourteen  paces,  with  a  com- 
mon pair  of  pistols  and  uidifferent  powder. 
Almost  as  good  tuafermg  or  shooting  —  con- 
sidering the  difference  of  powder  and  pistol, 
—as  when,  in  1809,  1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, 
1814,  it  was  my  luck  to  split  walking-sticks, 
wafers,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  even  the 
eye  of  a  walking-stick,  at  twelve  paces,  with 
a  single  bullet  —  and  all  by  eye  and  calcula- 
tion ;  for  mv  hand  is  not  steady,  and  apt  to 
change  with  the  very  weather.     To  the 
prowess  which  I  here  note,  Joe  Manton  and 
others  can  bear  testimony ;  for  the  former 
taught,  and  the  latter  has  seen  me  do,  these 
feats. 

"Dined  —  visited  —  came  home  —  read. 
Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in  Grimm's  Cor- 
respondence, which  says  that  *  Rqgnard  et 
la  plupart  des  poetes  comiques  6taient  cens 
bibeux  et  m^lancoli^ues ;  et  que  M.de  Vol- 
taire, (jpi  est  tres  gai,  n*a  jamais  fait  que  des 
tragedies  —  et  que  la  com^die  ^aie  est  leseul 
genre  oik  11  n'ait  point  reussu  Cest  que 
celui  qui  rit  et  celui  qui  fait  rire  soot  deux 
honunes  fort  difierens.'  —  Vol.  VL 

"  At  thb  moment  I  feel  as  bilious  as  the 
best  comic  writer  of  them  all,  ^even  as  Reg- 
nard  himself,  the  next  to  Mohere,  who  has 
written  some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any 
language,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide^,)  and  am  not  in  spirits  to 
continue  my  proposed  tragedy  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  which  I  have,  for  some  days,  ceased  to 
compose. 


or  more  usefUl  than  these  of  fortitude  and  benevokDce  ?  j. 
Certainly  not.  Where,  then,  is  Miss  Edgeworth's  merit  ?  Ij 
Her  merit  —  her  extraordinary  merit,  both  as  a  moralist  ", 
andasa  woman  of  genius— consists  In  htf  having  selected  ' 
a  class  of  virtues  fiur  more  difficult  to  treat  as  the  soUect  of 
fiction  than  others,  and  which  had  therefore  been  left  bjr  l| 
former  writers  to  her.**— Sib  Jambs  Mackiktosb  :  Lifr,  I 
vol.  U.  p.  42.]  , 

*  [Regnard  died  in  1709.  in  his  fifty-secood  year.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  died  of  chagrin,  nay,  that  be  nriontarfiy 
shortened  his  days ;  but  these  reports  are  oootradicted  in 
the  DicUonnaire  Historique,  cd.  ISll.j 
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"  To-morrow  is  my  birth-day — that  is  to  | 
say,  at  twelve  o*  the  clock,  midnight,  i.  e,  in 
twelve  minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty 
and  three  years  of  age !  I !  —  and  I  ^o  to  my 
bed  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  at  having  lived 
so  long,  and  to-  so  little  purpose. 

"  It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve.  —  *  'Tis 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  castle  clock,* 
and  I  am  now  thirty-three ! 

**  Ebeu,  Ibgacet,  Poithume,  Potthume, 
Labuntur  anni ; — 

but  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I 
have  done,  as  for  what  I  might  have  done. 

**  Through  Ufe*i  road,  to  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  dragged  to  three-and-thfrty. 
What  have  theie  years  left  to  me  ? 
Nothhig  —  except  thirty-three. 

••January  22.  1821. 


1821. 

HereUet 

interred  in  the  Eternity 

of  the  Pait, 

from  whence  there  it  no 

Resurrection 

for  the  Days  —Whatever  there  may  be 

fortheDuft  — 

the  Thirt>-Third  Year 

ofaniU-fpentUfe, 

Which,  after 

a  lingering  disease  of  many  months, 

sunk  into  a  lethargy, 

and  expired, 

January  22d,  1821,  a.  n. 

Leaving  a  successor 

Inconsolable 

for  the  very  loss  which 

occasioned  its 

Existence. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
1821. 

RaVeNNA. DIARY  CONTINUED.  —  OPERA- 
TIONS OFTHB  CARBONARI. — LORD  SYDNEY 
OSBORNE.  —  SOCRATES.  —  CHARITY.  — 
CAIN.  —  FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI.  —  TIBE- 
RIUS.   WHAT    IS  POETRY  ? ^AST    AND 

FUTURE. — HOPE    AND     PEAR.  —  DEATH. 

FREDERICK    SCIILEGEL.  —  GENTLENESS 

OF  DANTE.  —  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. — 
LAZINESS.  —  ORIMM*S  CORRESPONDENCE. 
—  ST.  LAMBERT  AND  THOMSON.  —  LOW 
SPIRITS.  —  BOWLES  VERSUS  POPE.  — 
GRAY*S  ELEGY.  —  INDIGESTION.  —  HOPE. 
'*  January  23.  1821. 

"Fine  day.    Read  —  rode  —  fired  pistols, 
and  returned.     Dined — read.    Went  out 


e- 


at  eight  —  made  the  usual  visit.  Heard  of 
nothmg  but  war,  —  'the  cry  is  still,  They 
come.'  The  Carbonari  seem  to  have  no  plan 

—  nothing  fixed  among  themselves,  hov() 
when,  or  what  to  do.  In  that  case,  they  will 
make  nothing  of  this  project,  so  oflen  post- 
poned, and  never  put  m  action. 

*'  Came  home,  and  gave  some  necessary 
orders,  in  case  of  circumstances  requiring 
a  change  of  place.  I  shall  act  according  to 
what  may  seem  proper,  when  I  hear  deci- 
dedly what  the  Barbarians  mean  to  do.  At 
present,  they  are  building  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Po,  which  looks  very  warlike.  A 
few  days  will  probably  show.  I  think  of  re- 
tiring towards  Ancona,  nearer  the  northern 
frontier ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Teresa  and  her 
father  are  obliged  to  retire,  which  is  most 
likely,  as  all  the  family  are  Liberals.  If  not, 
I  shall  stay.  But  my  movements  will  de- 
pend upon  the  lady's  wishes  —  for  myself, 
it  is  much  the  same. 

**  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
my  little  daughter,  and  my  effects,  which  are 
of  some  quantity  and  value,  —  and  neither  of 
them  do  m  the  seat  of  war,  where  I  think  of 
going.  But  there  is  an  elderly  lady  who 
will  take  charge  of  her,  and  T.  says  that  the 
Marchese  C.  will  undertake  to  hold  the  chat- 
tels in  safe  keeping.  Half  the  city  are  get- 
ting their  affairs  in  marching  trim.  A  pretty 
Carnival!  The  blackguards  might  as  well 
have  waited  till  Lent. 

**  January  24.  1821. 

"  Returned  —  met  some  masques  in  the 
Corso  —  *  Vive  la  baffatelle  I  *  —  the  Ger- 
mans are  on  the  Po,  tne  Barbarians  at  the 
gate,  and  their  masters  in  council  at  Leybach 
(or  whatever  the  eructation  of  the  .sound 
may  syllable  into  a  human  pronunciation), 
and  lo  !  they  dance  and  sin^  and  make  merry, 
*  for  to-morrow  they  may  die.'  Who  can  say 
that  the  Arlequins  are  not  right  ?  Like  the 
Lady  Baussiere,  and  my  old  friend  Burton 

—  I  *  rode  on.' 

**  Dined  —  (damn  this  pen !) — beef  tough 

—  there  is  no  beef  in  Italy  worth  a  curse  ; 
unless  a  man  could  eat  an  old  ox  with  the 
hide  on,  singed  in  the  sun. 

"The  principal  persons  in  the  events 
which  may  occur  in  a  few  days  are  gone  out 
on  a  shooting  party.  If  it  were  like  a  '  high' 
/and  hunting,'  a  pretext  of  the  chase  for  a 
grand  re-union  oi  counsellors  and  chiefs,  it 
would  be  all  very  well.  But  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  real  snivelling,  popping, 
small-shot,  water-hen  waste  of  powder,  am- 
munition, and  shot,  for  their  own  special 
amusement :  a  rare  set  of  fellows  for  a  man 
to  risk  his  neck  with,'  as '  Marishall  Wells  * 
says  in  the  Black  Dwarf. 
n 
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**  If  they  gather, — *  whilk  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed,* —  they  will  not  muster  a  thousand  men. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  populace  are 
not  interested,  —  only  the  higher  and  middle 
orders.  I  wish  that  the  peasantry  were: 
they  are  a  fine  sav^  race  of  two-legged 
leopards.  But  the  Bolognese  won*t  —  the 
Romagnuoles  can*t  without  them.  Or,  if 
they  try  —  what  then  ?  Thev  will  try,  and 
man  can  do  no  more  —  and,  if  he  would  but 
try  his  utmost,  much  might  be  done.  The 
Dutch,  for  instance,  against  the  Spaniards  — 
then  the  tyrants  of  Europe,  since,  the  slaves, 
and,  lately,  the  freedmen. 

*'  The  year  1820  was  not  a  fortunate  one 
for  the  individual  me,  whatever  it  may  be  for 
the  nations.  I  lost  a  lawsuit,  after  two  de- 
cisions in  my  fevour.  The  project  of  lending 
money  on  an  Irish  mortgage  was  finally  re- 
jected by  my  wife's  trustee  after  a  year's 
hope  and  trouble.  The  Rochdale  lawsuit 
had  endured  fifteen  years,  and  always  pros- 
pered till  I  married ;  since  which,  every  thing 
has  gone  wrong — with  me  at  least. 

''In  the  same  year,  1820,  the  Countess 
T.  O.  nata  Gh.  G*.  in  despite  of  all  I  said 
and  did  to  prevent  it,  would  separate  fit>m 
her  husband,  H  Cavalier  Commendatore  O*. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  and  all  on  the  account  of  *P.  P. 
clerk  of  this  parish.'  The  other  little  petty 
vexations  of  the  vear  —  overturns  in  car- 
riages—  the  murder  of  people  before  one's 
door,  and  dying  in  one's  beds  —  the  cramp 
in  swimming— colics — indigestions  and  bi- 
lious attacks,  &c.  &c.  &c  — 

**  Hany  tmall  articlei  make  up  a  lom. 
And  bey  ho  for  Caleb  Quotem,  oh  I  ** 

•      *'  January  25.  1821. 

**  Received  a  letter  from  Lord  S.  O. ',  state 
secretary  of  the  Seven  Islands  —  a  fine  fel- 
low —  clever — dished  in  England  five  years 
ago,  and  came  abroad  to  retrench  and  to 
renew.  He  wrote  fit)m  Ancona,  in  his  way 
back  to  Corfii,  on  some  matters  of  our  own. 
He  is  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  L.  by  a  se- 
cond marriage.  He  wants  me  to  go  to  Corfii. 
WTiy  not?  —  perhaps  I  may,  next  spring. 

"  Answered  Murray's  letter  —  rem!  — 
lounged.  Scrawled  this  additional  page  of 
life's  log-book.  One  day  more  is  over  of  it 
and  of  me: — but  'which  is  best,  life  or 
death,  the  gods  only  know,'  as  Socrates  said 
to  his  judges,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tri- 
bunal.* Two  thousand  years  since  that 
sage's  declaration  of  ignorance  have  not  en- 


I  £Lord  Sidney-Godolphin  Osborue,  ton  of  FrancU- 
Godolphin,  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds,  by  Catherinet  daughter 
of  Tbomai  Anguiih,  EsqO 


lightened  us  more  upon  this  important  pomt ; 
for,  according  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
no  one  can  know  whether  he  is  ntre  of  sal- 
vation—  even  the  most  riefateous  —  since  a  i 
single  slip  of  faith  may  Uirow  him  on  his 
bade,  like  a  skaiter,  wnile  ^ding  smoothly 
to  his  paradise.  Now,  th^^ore,  whatever 
the  certainty  of  faith  in  the  facts  may  be, 
the  certainty  of  the  individual  as  to  his  hap-  ' 
piness  or  misery  is  no  greater  than  it  was 
under  Jupiter. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  a  '  grand  peut-etre' — but  stiU  it 
is  a  grand  one.  Every  body  dinss  to  it  — 
the  stupidest,  and  dullest,  and  wioLedest  of 
human  bipeds  is  still  persuaded  that  he  is 
immortal. 

**  January  36.  Ittl. 

"  Fine  day — a  few  mares'  tails  portending 
change,  but  the  sky  clear,  upon  the  whole. 
Rode — ^fired  pistols — good  shooting.  Coming 
back,  met  an  old  man.  Charity — purchased 
a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation.  If  that  was 
to  be  bought,  I  have  nven  more  to  my  fel- 
low-creatures in  this  life  —  sometimes  for 
vice,  but,  if  not  more  often,  at  least  more  con- 
nderMy,  for  virtue — than  I  now  possess.  I 
never  in  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as 
I  have  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  in  honest 
distress ;  but  no  matter.  The  scoundrels 
who  have  all  along  persecuted  me  (with  the 
help  of  ♦  ♦  who  has  crowned  their  efibrts) 
will  triumph ;  —  and,  when  justice  is  done 
to  me,  it  will  be  when  this  hand  that  writes 
b  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  have  stung  me. 

"  Returning,  on  the  bridee  near  the  mill, 
met  an  old  woman.  I  asked  her  age — she 
said  *  Tre  croci*  I  asked  my  groom  (though 
myself  a  decent  Italian)  wmit  the  devil  her 
three  crosses  meant.  He  said,  ninety  yean, 
and  that  she  had  five  years  more  to  l>oot!I 
I  repeated  the  same  three  times  —  not  to 
mistake  —  ninety-five  years  ! ! !  —  and  she 
was  yet  rather  active — heard  mv  question, 
for  she  answered  it — utw  me,  tor  she  ad- 
vanced towards  me ;  and  did  not  appear  at 
all  decrepit,  though  certainly  touched  with 
years.  Told  her  to  come  to-morrow,  and 
will  examine  her  myself.  I  love  phenomena. 
If  she  is  ninety-five  years  old,  she  must  re- 
collect the  Cardinal  Alberoni*  who  was  legate 
here. 

"  On  dismounting,  found  Lieutenant  E. 
just  arrived  firom  Faenza.  Invited  him  to 
dine  with  me  to-morrow.  Did  not  inrite 
him  for  to-day,  because  there  was  a  small  | 

>  C**  It  U  time  that  I  retire  to  death,  and  you  to  your 
affliirt  of  life :  which  of  ui  has  the  better  is  known  to  the 
godi,  but  to  no  mortal  man.**  —  Cicero :  Thsc.  Qatf^* 
lib.  i.} 
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turbot,  (Friday,  fast  regularly  and  religiously,) 
which  I  wanted  to  eat  all  myself.    Ate  it 

"  Went  out — found  T.  as  usual — music. 
The  gentlemen,  who  make  revolutions  and 
are  gone  on  a  shooting,  are  not  yet  returned. 
They  don't  return  till  Sunday — that  is  to 
say,  they  have  been  out  for  five  days,  buf- 
fooning, while  the  interests  of  a  whole'country 
are  at  stake,  and  even  they  themselves  com- 
promised. 

**  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  amongst  such 
a  set  of  assassins  and  blockheads — but,  when 
the  scum  is  skimmed  off,  or  has  boiled  over, 
good  mav  come  of  it.  If  this  country  could 
but  be  freed,  what  would  be  too  great  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  desire  ?  for  the 
extinction  of  that  Sigh  of  Ages?  Let  us 
hope.  They  have  hoped  these  thousand  years. 
The  very  revolvement  of  the  chances  may 
bring  it — it  is  upon  the  dice. 

"If  the  Neapolitans  have  but  a  sinele 
Massaniello  amongst  them,  they  will  beat  tne 
bloody  butchers  of  the  crown  and  sabre. 
Holland,  in  worse  circumstances,  beat  the 
Spams  and  Philips  ;  America  beat  the  En- 

fhsh  ;  Greece  beat  Xerxes ;  and  France  beat 
Hurope,  till  she  took  a  tyrant ;  South  Ame- 
rica beats  her  old  vultures  out  of  their  nest ; 
and,  if  these  men  are  but  firm  in  themselves, 
there  is  nothing  to  shake  them  from  without. 

•*  January  28.  1821. 

"  Lugano  Gazette  did  not  come.  Letters 
from  Venice.  It  appears  that  the  Austrian 
brutes  have  seized  my  three  or  four  pounds 
of  English  powder.  The  scoundrels!  —  I 
hope  to  pay  them  in  ball  for  that  powder. 
Rode  out  tul  twilight. 

"  Pondered  the  subjects  of  four  tragedies 
to  be  written  (life  and  circumstances  per- 
mitting), to  wit,  Sardanapalus,  already  begun ; 
Cain,  a  metaphysical  subject,  something  in 
the  style  of  Manfred,  but  in  five  acts,  perhaps, 
with  the  chorus ;  Francesca  of  Rimini,  in 
five  acts ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
not  try  Tiberius.  I  think  that  I  could  ex- 
tract a  something,  of  mt/  tragic,  at  least,  out 
of  the  gloomy  sequestration  and  old  age  of 
the  tyrant  —  and  even  out  of  his  sojourn  at 
Caprea — by  softening  the  detmls,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  despair  which  must  have  led  to 
those  yery  vicious  pleasures.  For  none  but 
a  powerml  and  gloomy  mind  overthrown 
would  have  had  recourse  to  such  solitary 
horrors, — being  also,  at  the  same  time,  old, 
and  the  master  of  the  world. 


1  Thus  marked,  with  Impatient  strokes  of  the  pen,  by 
himself  in  the  original. 
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"Memoranda, 

"What  is  Poetry?  — The  feeling 
Former  world  and  Future. 


of  a 


"  Thought  Second. 

"  Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire  and 
human  pleasure,  —  worldlv,  social,  amorous, 
ambitious,  or  even  avariaous,  —  does  there 
mingle  a  certain  sense  of  doubt  and  sorrow 
—  a  fear  of  what  is  to  come  —  a  doubt  of 
what  if — a  retrospect  to  the  past,  leading 
to  a  prognostication  of  the  future?  (The 
best  of  IVophets  of  the  fiiture  is  the  Past.) 
Wby  is  this,  or  these?  —  I  know  not,  ex- 
cept that  on  a  pinnacle  we  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  giddiness,  and  that  we  never  fear 
falling  except  from  a  precipice — the  higher, 
the  more  awful,  and  tne  more  sublime ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that  Fear  is  not  a 
pleasurable  sensation  ;  at  least,  Hope  is ;  and 
what  Hope  is  there  without  a  deep  leaven  of 
Fear?  and  what  sensation  is  so  delLzhtful 
as  Hope?  and,  if  it  were  not  for  Hope, 
where  would  the  Future  be  ? — in  helL  It 
is  useless  to  say  where  the  Present  is,  for 
most  of  us  know  ;  and  as  for  the  Past,  what 
predominates  in  memory  ?  —  Hope  baffled. 
Ergo,  in  all  human  aflairs,  it  is  Hope  — 
Hope  —  Hope.  I  allow  sixteen  minutes, 
though  I  never  counted  them,  to  any  given 
or  supposed  possession.  From  whatever 
place  we  commence,  we  know  where  it  all 
must  end.  And  yet,  what  good  is  there  in 
knowing  it  ?  It  does  not  make  men  better 
or  wiser.  During  the  greatest  horrors  of 
the  greatest  plagues,  (Athens  and  Florence, 
for  example  —  see  Thucydides  and  Machi». 
velli,)  men  were  more  cruel  and  profligate 
than  ever.  It  is  all  a  mystery.  I  feel  most 
things,  but  I  know  nothing,  except 


••  77iougkt  for  a  Speech  of  Lucifer,  in  the 
Tragedif  of  Cain :  — 
"  Were  Death  an  evU,  would  /  let  thee  Itve  t 
Fool !  live  as  I  live  —  as  thy  fSftther  lives. 
And  thy  son's  sons  shall  live  for  evermore. 

*■  Past  Midnight.    One  o*  the  clock. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Frederick  Schlegel* 
(brother  to  the  other  of  the  name)  till  now, 
and  I  can  make  out  nothing.     He  evidently 

>  [A  translation  of  his  '*  Lectures  on  tlie  History  of 
Literature**  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1818.] 
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shows  a  great  power  of  words,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
Hazlitt,  in  English,  who  talks  pimples  —  a 
red  and  white  corruption  rising  up  Qn  little 
imitation  of  mountams  upon  maps),  out  con- 
taining nothing,  and  discnarging  nothing,  ex- 
cept their  own  humours. 

*  1  dislike  him  the  worse,  (that  is,  Schle- 
gel,)  because  he  always  seems  upon  the  verge 
of  meaning ;  and,  lo,  he  goes  down  like  sun- 
set, or  mdts  like  a  rainbow,  leaving  a  rather 
rich  confusion,  —  to  which,  however,  the 
above  comparisons  do  too  much  honour. 

**  Continuing  to  read  Mr.  Frederick  Schle- 
gcl.  He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  I  took  him 
for,  that  is  to  sav,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
North.  But  still  he  speaks  of  things  ail  over 
the  world  with  a  kind  of  authority  that  a 
philosopher  would  disdain,  and  a  man  of 
common  sense,  feeling,  and  knowledge  of  his 
own  ignorance,  would  be  ashamed  of.  The 
man  is  evidently  wftntmg  to  make  an  im- 
pression, like  his  brother,  —  or  like  George 
m  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  found  out 
that  all  the  good  things  had  been  said  already 
on  the  right  side,  and  therefore  '  dressed  up 
some  paradoxes'  upon  the  wrong  side — inge- 
nious, but  felse,  as  ne  himself  says — to  which 
'the  learned  world  said  nothing,  nothing  at 
all,  sir.' »  The  *  learned  world,'  however,  has 
said  something  to  the  brothers  SchlegeL 

"  It  is  high  time  to  think  of  something 
else.  What  they  say  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  North  is  best.  « 

"  January  29.  1S2I. 

"Yesterday,  the  woman  of  ninety-five 
years  of  age  was  with  me.  She  said  her 
eldest  son  (i£  now  alive)  would  have  been 
seventy.  She  is  thin  —  short,  but  active  — 
hears,  and  sees,  and  talks  incessantly.  Se- 
veral teeth  left — all  in  tke  lower  jaw,  and 
single  front  teeth.  She  is  very  deeply  wrinkled, 
and  has  a  sort  of  scattered  grey  beard  over 
her  chin,  at  least  as  long  as  my  mustachios. 
Her  head,  in  fact,  resembles  the  drawing  in 
crayons  of  Pope  the  poef  s  mother,  which  is 
in  some  editions  of  his  works. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  her  if  she  remembered 


1  ["  Finding  that  the  best  things  remained  to  be  said  on 
the  wrong  side,  I  resolred  to  write  a  book  that  should  be 
whollj  new.  I  therefore  dressed  up  three  paradoxes 
with  ingenuity.  They  were  false  indeed,  but  they  were 
new.  — *  Well,  ray  boy,'  cried  I,  *and  what  did  the 
learned  world  say  to  your  paradoxes.*  —  *  Sir,'  replied 
my  son,  *  the  learned  worid  said  nothing  to  my  paradoxes  ; 
nothing  at  all,  Sir.' "—  Vicar  (ff  Wakefield,  ch.  xx.] 

>  [Alberoni,  the  son  of  a  gardener  of  Placentia,  rote  by 
his  intrigues  and  his  talents  to  be  cardinal  and  prime 
minister  uf  Spain.  After  his  disgrace,  in  1790,  he  went  to 


&-- 


Alberoni^  (legate  here),  but  will  ask  her 
next  time.  Gave  her  a  louis — ordered  her 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  put  her  upon  a 
weeklv  pension.  Till  now,  she  had  worked 
at  gathering  wood  and  pine-nuts  in  the  forest, 

—  pretty  work  at  ninety-five  years  old !  She 
haa  a  dozen  children,  of  whom  some  are 
alive.    Her  name  is  Maria  Montanari. 

*'  Met  a  company  of  the  sect  (a  kind  of 
Liberal  Club)  called  the  '  Americani'  in  the 
forest,  all  armed,  and  singing,  with  all  their 
might,  in  Romasnuolc — *Sem  tutti  soldat* 

ger  la  liberta'  ('  we  are  all  soldiers  for  li- 
erty').  They  cheered  me  as  I  passed — I 
returned  their  salute,  and  rode  on.  This  may 
show  the  spirit  of  Italy  at  present. 

'*  My  to-<lay*s  journal  consists  of  what  I 
omitted  yesterdav.  To-day  was  much  as 
usual.  Have  rather  a  better  opinion  of  the 
wiitings  of  the  Schl^els  than  I  had  four- 
and-twenty  hours  ago ;  and  will  amend  it 
still  further,  if  possible. 

"  They  say  tnat  the  Piedmontese  have  at 
length  arisen  —  faira! 

"  Read  SchlegeL  Of  Dante  he  says,  *  that 
at  no  time  has  the  greatest  and  most  na- 
tional of  all  Italian  poets  ever  been  much 
the  favourite  of  his  countrymen.'  '  Tis  fidse! 
There  have  been  more  editors  and  commcn- 
tatora  (and  imitators,  ultimately)  of  Dante 
than  of  all  their  poets  put  together.  Xot  a 
favourite !  Wli^,  they  talk  Dante  —  write 
Dante — and  think  and  dream  Dante  at  this 
moment  (1821)  to  an  excess,  which  would 
be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it.' 

"  In  the  same  style  this  German  talks  of 
gondolas  on  the  Arno  —  a  precious  fellow  to 
dare  to  speak  of  Italy ! 

"  He  says  also  that  Dante's  chief  defect  is 
a  want,  in  a  word,  of  raitle  feelings.  Of 
gentle  feelings !  —  and  Francesca  of  Aimini 

—  and  the  father's  feelings  in  Ugolino — and 
Beatrice — and  *La  Pial'  Why,  there  is 
gentleness  in  Dante  beprond  all  gentleness, 
when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating 
of  the  Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  not 
much  scope  or  site  for  gentleness — but  who 
but  Dante  could  have  introduced  any  *  gentle- 
ness' at  all  into  Helif  Is  there  any  m  Mil- 


!l 


Rome^andwasmadelegateofRomagnabylnnoceotXllI. 
He  died  in  1753,  at  the  age  of  cighty-eercn.] 

'  ["  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Lord  Byron,  **  at  the  en. 
thusiasm  of  the  Italians  about  Dante.    He  is  the  poet  of 
Uberty.    Persecution,  exile,  tha  dread  of  a  foreign  grare. 
could  not  shake  his  principles.    There  is  no  Italian  gen*  | 
tleman,  scarcely  any  wcll-edncated  girl,  that  has  noi 
all  the  finer  passages  of  Dante  at  the  finger's  ends ;  jmr-   . 
ticularly  the  Ravennese.    The  GnledoU,  for  lastasce, 
can  almost  repeat  any  part  of  the  Dirhie  Comedy.**—  ' 
Mbowin.]  I 
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ton's  ?  No  —  and  Dante*s  Heaven  is  all  love, 
and  glory  and  mtgesty.  < 

•*  One  o'clock. 

**  I  have  found  out,  however,  where  the 
German  is  right  —  it  is  about  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  *  Of  all  romances  in  miniature 
(and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  best  shape  in  which 
romance  can  appear)  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
is,  I  think,  the  most  exquisite.*    He  thinks! 

—  he  might  be  sure.  But  it  is  very  well  for 
a  Schlegel.  I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well 
get  me  to  bed.  To-morrow  there  will  be 
fine  weather. 

"  *  Truf  t  on,  and  think  to.morrow  will  repay.* 

"  January  30.  1821. 

*•  The  Count  P.  G.  this  eveninc  (by  com- 
mission fi*om  the  Ci.)  transmitted  to  me  the 
new  words  for  the  next  six  months.  *  ♦  ♦ 
and  ♦  ♦  ♦.    The  new  sacred  word  is  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

—  the  reply  ♦  ♦  ♦  —  the  rejoinder  *  «  «. 
The  former  word  (now  changed)  was  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

—  there  is  also  ♦  ♦  ♦77*  *  *.*  Things 
seem  fast  coming  to  a  crisis  — fa  ira  ! 

"We  talked  over  various  matters  of 
'  moment  and  movement.  These  I  omit ;  — 
if  they  come  to  any  thing,  they  will  speak 
for  themselves.  Aner  these,  we  spoke  of 
Kosciusko.  Count  R.  G.  told  me  that  he 
has  seen  the  Polish  officers  in  the  Italian 
war  burst  into  tears  on  hearing  his  name. 

"  Something  must  be  up  in  Piedmont  — 
all  the  letters  and  papers  are  stopped.  No- 
body knows  any  thing,  and  the  Germans  are 
concentrating  near  Mantua.  Of  the  decision 
of  Leybach  nothing  is  known.  This  state  of 
things  cannot  last  long.  The  ferment  in  men's 
minds  at  present  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out seeing  it. 

"  Januaiy,  31. 1821. 

"  For  several  days  I  have  not  written  any 
thing  except  a  few  answers  to  letters.  In 
momentary  expectation  of  an  explosion  of 

»  ["  The  soul  of  Dante,"  say  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
ToL  XXX.  p.3S3.,  **  was  fraught  eren  to  redundance  with 
*  gentle  feelings,'  and  he  poured  them  out,  on  every 
occasion,  with  a  warmth  and  delicacy  perhaps  unequalled 
in  any  other  writer."] 

<  In  the  original  MS.  these  watch-words  are  blotted 
orer  so  as  to  be  ill^Me. 

*  [Grimm  was  bom  at  Radsbon,  in  1723,  of  humble 
parentage.  When  young  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  cq)acity  of  reader  to  the  Dukeof  Saxe-  Gotha. 
He  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Rousseau,  who  made 
him  known  to  Diderot  and  other  persons  of  eminence  in 
the  literary  world.  After  the  Duke  left  Paris,  Grimm 
regularly  transmitted  to  his  patron  an  account  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  literary,  political,  and  scandalous 
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some  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  down  to 
the  desk  for  the  higher  kmds  of  composition. 
I  couid  do  it,  to  be  sure,  for,  last  summer,  I 
wrote  my  drama  in  the  very  bustle  of  Ma- 
dame la  Contessa  G.'s  divorce,  and  all  its 
process  of  accompaniments.  At  the  same 
time,  1  also  had  tne  news  of  the  loss  of  an 
important  lawsuit  in  England.  But  these 
were  only  private  and  personal  business ;  the 
present  is  of  a  different  nature. 

*•  I  suppose  it  is  this,  but  have  some  sus- 
picion that  it  may  be  laziness,  which  prevents 
me  from  writing  ;  especially  as  Rochefoucalt 
says  that  '  laziness  often  masters  them  all' 
—  speaking  of  the  passions.  If  this  were 
true,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that '  idleness  is 
the  root  of  all  evil, 'since  this  is  supposed  to 
spring  from  the  passions  only:  ergo,  that 
which  masters  all  the  passions  (laziness,  to 
wit)  would  in  so  much  be  a  good.  Who 
knows  ? 

*•  Midnight 

**  I  have  been  reading  Grimm's  Correspond- 
ence. He  repeats  frequently,  in  speaking  of 
a  poet,  or  a  man  of  eemus  in  any  department, 
even  in  music,  (Gr5ry,  for  instance,)  that  he 
must  have  *  une  ame  qui  se  tourmente,  un 
esprit  violent.'  How  far  this  may  be  true, 
I  know  not ;  but  if  it  were,  I  should  be  a 
poet  *  per  excellenza  ;*  for  I  have  always  had 
*une  ame,*  which  not  only  tormented  itself 
but  every  bodv  else  in  contact  with  it ;  and 
an  *  esprit  violent,'  which  has  almost  left  me 
without  any  *  esprit'  at  all.  As  to  definmg 
what  a  poet  should  be,  it  is  not  worth  while, 
for  what  are  thet/  worth  ?  what  have  they 
done? 

**  Grimm,  however,  is  an  excellent  critic 
and  literary  historian.*  His  Correspond- 
ence forms  the  annals  of  the  literary  part  of 
that  a^e  of  France,  with  much  of  her  politics, 
and  still  more  of  her  *  way  of  Ufe. '  He  is 
as  valuable,  and  far  more  entertaining  than 
Muratori  or  Tiraboschi  —  I  had  almost  said, 
than  Ginguene  — but  there  we  should  pause. 
However,  'tis  a  great  man  in  its  line.* 


chronicle  of  that  gay  dty ;  and  acquitted  hbnself  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Duke,  that  he  made  him  his  re- 
sident at  the  Court  of  France,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  baron.  In  1796,  Catherine  of  Russia  appointed  him 
her  minister  at  the  Court  of  Saxony ;  which  situation  he 
held,  till  the  partial  loss  of  sight  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw from  business.  He  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.] 

*  [**  He  does  not  indeed,"  say  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
"exhaust  the  many  hiteresting  themes  on  which  he 
touches,  with  the  careful  and  comprehensire  analysis  of 
our  Smith  or  Reid,  and  sUll  less  does  he  soar  up,  like  hU 
own  Bladame  do  Stael,  to  a  point  above  the  sphere  of 
their  perplexitles,and  solre  high  disputes  by  transcending 
the  element  in  which  they  are  generated.     He  does  not. 
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**  Monsieur  St.  Lambert  has, 

"  *  Et  lonqu'd  let  regarOs  U  lumidre  est  rarie,  * 
II  n*a  plus,  en  mourant*  k  perdre  que  U  Tie.' 

This  is,  word  for  word,  Thomson's 

" '  And  dying,  all  we  can  resign  i«  breath,* 

without  the  smallest  acknowledgment  from 
the  Lorrainer  of  a  poet.  M.  St.  Lambert  is 
dead  as  a  man,  and  (for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary)  damned,  as  a  poet,  by  this  time. 
However,  his  Seasons  have  good  things,  and, 
it  may  be,  some  of  his  own. 

**Februar72.I821. 

"  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the 
reason  why  I  always  wake,  at  a  certain  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  always  in  very  bad  spirits 

—  I  may  say,  in  actual  clespair  and  despond- 
ency, in  till  respects  —  even  of  that  which 
pleased  me  over  night  In  about  an  hour 
or  two,  this  goes  off,  and  I  compose  either 
to  sleep  again,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet.  In 
England,  five  years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind 
of  hypochondria,  but  aocompanied  with  so 
violent  a  thirst  that  I  have  drank  as  many  as 
fifleen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  one  night, 
after  going  to  bed,  and  been  still  thirsty  — 
calculating,  however,  some  lost  from  the  burst- 
ing out  and  effervescence  and  overflowing  of 
the  soda-water,  in  drawing  the  corks,  or 
striking  off  the  necks  of  me  bottles  from 
mere  thirsty  impatience.  At  present,  I  have 
not  the  thirst ;  but  the  depression  of  spirits 
is  no  less  violent. 

**  I  read  in  Edgeworth's  Memoirs  of  some- 
thing similar  ^except  that  his  thirst  expended 
itself  on  small  beer)  in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  B. 
Delaval  > ; — but  then  he  was,  at  least,  twenty 
years  older.  "What  is  it  ? — liver  ?  In  Eng- 
land, Le  Man  (the  apothecary)  cured  me  of 
the  thirst  in  three  days,  and  it  had  lasted  as 
many  years.  I  suppose  that  it  is  sdl  hypo- 
chondria. 

"  What  I  feel  most  growing  upon  me  are 
laziness,  and  a  disrelish  more  powerful  than 
indifference.  If  I  rouse,  it  is  into  fury.  I 
presume  that  I  shall  end  (if  not  earher  by 
accident,  or  some  such  termination)  like 
Swift — *  dying  at  top. '  I  confess  I  do  not 
contemplate  tMs  witn  so  much  horror  as  he 

like  Johnson,  leare  behind  him,  in  his  casual  excorsioiu 
Into  the  region  of  speculation,  those  giant  vestiges  that 
senre  for  ever  to  guide  the  trade  of  more  laborious  ad- 
venturers;—nor  scatter,  like  Burke,  tntn  the  sportive 
wings  of  bis  genius,  those  precious  gleamsof  diviner  light 
that  seem  to  reveal  to  us,  for  an  instant,  the  inner 
shrines  and  recesses  of  philosophj.  His  eloquence  is  not 
often  lofty,  nor  his  philosophy  exalted  or  exalting ;  but 
his  conceptions  are  always  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his 
Judgments,  for  the  most  part,  comprehensive  and  exact" 

—  Vol  xxiiL  p.  293,3 


apparently  did  for  some  years  before  it  hap- 
pened. But  Swift  had  hardly  begitn  Hfe  at 
the  very  period  (thirty-three)  when  1  feel 
quite  an  old  tort  of  feel. 

**OhI  there  is  an  organ  playing  in  the 
street  —  a  waltz,  too !  I  must  leave  off  to 
listen.  They  are  playing  a  waltz  which  I 
have  heard  ten  thousand  times  at  the  balls 
in  London,  between  1812  and  1815.  Music 
is  a  strange  thing.  ^ 

**  February  k.  1821. 

"  At  last,  *  the  kiln's  in  a  low. '  The  Ger- 
mans are  ordered  to  march,  and  Italy  is,  ibr 
the  ten  thousandth  time,  to  become  a  fidd  of 
battle.     Last  night  the  news  came. 

"  This  afternoon —  Count  P.  G.  came  to 
me  to  consult  upon  divers  matters.  We 
rode  out  together.  They  have  sent  off  to 
the  C.  for  orders.  To-morrow  the  decision 
ought  to  arrive,  and  then  something  will  be 
done.  Returned  —  dined  —  read  —  went 
out — talked  over  matters.  Made  a  purchase 
of  some  arms  for  the  new  enrolled  Ameri- 
cani,  who  are  all  on  tiptoe  to  march.  Gave 
order  for  some  liamess  and  pormanteaus 
necessary  for  the  horses. 

**  Read  some  of  Bowles's  dispute  about 
Pope,  with  all  the  replies  and  rejoinders. 
Perceive  that  my  name  has  been  lug^  into 
the  controversy,  but  have  not  time  to  state 
what  I  know  of  the  subject.  On  some 
*  piping  day  of  peace'  it  is  probable  that  I 
may  resume  it. 

*  February  9. 1821. 

**  Before  dinner  wrote  a  little ;  also,  before 
I  rode  out.  Count  P.  G.  called  upon  me,  to 
let  me  know  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Ci.  at  F.  and  at  B.  *  *  returned  late  last 
night.  Every  thing  was  combined  under  the 
idea  that  the  Barbarians  would  pass  the  Po 
on  the  15th  inst.  Instead  of  this,  from  some 
previous  information  or  otherwise,  they  have 
hastened  their  march  and  actually  passed 
two  days  agp  ;  so  that  all  that  can  be  done 
at  present  in  Romagna  is,  to  stand  on  the 
alert  and  wait  for  the  advance  of  the  Neapo- 
litans. Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  N  ea- 
politans  had  sent  on  their  own  instructions 
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1  [**  Sir  Francis  Delaval's  physician,**  tajs  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  **  informed  me  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by    I 
an  unnatural  distension  of  his  stomadi,  whkh  was  at- 
tributed to  his  drinking  immoderate  quantities  of  water 
and  small  beer.**  —  Memoirt,  vol.  i.  p.  186.] 

^  In  this  little  Incident  of  the  music  fan  the  streets  thus 
touching  so  suddenly  upon  the  nerve  of  memory,  aod 
calling  away  his  mind  from  its  dark  bodings  to  a  recol- 
lection of  vears  and  scenes  the  hapDiest,  perhain,  of  bia 
whole  life,  there  is  something  that  appears  to  me  pecu- 
liarly affecting. 
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and  intentions,  all  calculated  for  the  ictUh 
and  eleventh,  on  which  days  a  general  rising 
was  to  take  place,  under  the  supposition  that 
the  Barbarians  could  not  advance  before  the 
15th. 

"As  it  is,  they  have  but  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  troops,  a  number  with  which  they 
might  as  well  attempt  to  conquer  the  world 
as  secure  Italy  in  its  present  state.  The 
artillery  marches  hut,  and  alone,  and  there  is 
an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  cut  part  of  them  off. 
All  this  will  much  depend  upon  the  first 
steps  of  the  Neapolitans.  Here,  the  public 
spirit  is  excellent,  provided  it  be  kept  up. 
This  will  be  seen  bv  the  event. 

**  It  is  probable  ttat  Italy  will  be  delivered 
fix>m  the  Barbarians  if  the  Neapolitans  will 
but  stand  firm,  and  are  united  among  them- 
selves.   Here  they  appear  so. 

*'  February  10.  1831. 

'*  Da^  passed  as  usual  —  nothing  new. 
Barbarians  still  in  march  —  not  well  equip- 
ped, and,  of  course,  not  well  received  on  their 
route.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  commotion 
at  Paris. 

•*  Rode  out  between  four  and  six — ^finished 
my  letter  to  Murray  on  Bowles's  pamphlets 
—  added  postscript.  Passed  the  evening  as 
usual — out  till  eleven — and  subsequently  at 
home. 

••February  11.1821. 

"  Wrote  —  had  a  copy  taken  of  an  extract 
firom  Petrarch's  Letters',  with  reference  to 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Doge,  Marino  Faliero, 
containing  the  poet's  opinion  of  the  matter. 
Heard  a  heavy  firing  of  cannon  towards 
Comacchio  —  the  Barbarians  reioicing  for 
their  principal  pig's  birth-day,  which  is  to- 
morrow—  or  Saint  day  —  I  forget  which. 
Received  a  ticket  for  the  first  ball  to-morrow. 
Shall  not  go  to  the  first,  but  intend  going 
to  the  second,  as  also  to  the  Veglioni. 

••  February  13. 1821. 

**  To-day  read  a  little  in  Louis  B.'s  Hol- 
lande^,  but  have  written  nothing  since  the 
completion  of  the  letter  on  the  Pope  con- 
troversy. Politics  are  quite  misty  for  the 
present.  The  Barbarians  still  upon  their 
march.  It  is  not  easy  to  divine  what  the 
Italians  will  now  do. 

"  Was  elected  yesterday  *  Socio*  of  the 
Carnival  Ball  Society.  This  is  the  fifth 
carnival  that  I  have  passed.  In  the  four 
former,  I  racketed  a  good  deal.    In  the  pre- 


»  [Sec  Work!,  p.  788.] 

s  [••  Documens  Hictorlquet,  et  Reflexions  sur  le  Gou- 
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sent,  I  have  been  as  sober  as  Lady  Grace 
herself. 

•*  February  14. 1821. 

**  Much  as  usual.  Wrote,  before  riding 
out,  part  of  a  scene  of '  Sardanapalus.'  The 
first  act  nearly  finished.  The  rest  of  the 
day  and  evening  as  before — partly  without, 
in  conversazione — partly  at  home. 

**  Heard  the  particulars  of  the  late  firay  at 
Russi,  a  town  not  fiu*  firom  this.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  fiict  of  Romeo  and  Giulietta — not 
RomSo,  as  the  Barbarian  writes  it.  Two 
fiunilies  of  Contadini  (peasants)  are  at  feud. 
At  a  ball,  the  younger  part  of  the  families 
forget  their  auarrel,  and  dance  together. 
An  old  man  ot  one  of  them  enters,  and  re- 
proves the  young  men  for  dancing  with  the 
females  of  the  opposite  family.  The  male 
relatives  of  the  latter  resent  this.  Both 
parties  rush  home  and  arm  themsdves. 
They  meet  directly,  by  moonlight,  in  the 
pubUc  way,  and  fight  it  out.  Three  are 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  six  wounded,  most 
of  them  dangerously, — pretty  well  for  two 
families,  methinks — and  aWfact,  of  the  last 
week.  Another  assassination  has  taken 
place  at  Cesenna,  —  in  all  about  firti/  in 
Romagna  within  the  last  three  months. 
These  people  retain  much  of  the  middle 
ages. 

••  February  15. 1821. 

"  Last  night  finished  the  first  act  of  Sar- 
danapalus. To-night,  or  to-morrow,  I  ought 
to  answer  letters. 

••  February  16.  1821. 

•*  Latt  nieht  H  Conte  P.  G.  sent  a  man 
with  a  bag  full  of  bayonets,  some  muskets, 
and  some  hundreds  of  cartridges  to  my 
house,  without  apprizing  me,  though  I  had 
seen  him  not  half  an  hour  before.  About 
ten  days  ago,  when  there  was  to  be  a  rising 
here,  the  Liberals  and  my  brethren  C*.  asked 
me  to  purchase  some  arms  for  a  certain  few 
of  our  ragamuffins.  I  did  so  immediately, 
and  ordered  ammunition,  &c.  and  they  were 
armed  accordingly.  Well — the  rising  is 
prevented  by  the  Barbarians  marching  a 
week  sooner  than  appointed ;  and  an  c^der 
is  issued,  and  in  force,  by  the  Government, 
*  that  all  persons  having  arms  concealed,  &c, 
&c,  shall  be  liable  to,  &c.  &c.' — and  what  do 
my  fiiends,  the  patriots,  do  two  days  after- 
wards? Why,  they  throw  back  upon  my 
hands,  and  into  my  house,  these  very  arms 


Temement  de  la  Hollande/*  by  Louis  Buonaparte,  ox- 
King  of  Holland,  appeared  in  1820.] 
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(without  a  word  of  warning  previously)  with 
which  I  had  furnished  them  at  their  own 
request,  and  at  my  own  peril  and  expense. 

*'  It  was  lucky  that  Lega  was  at  home  to 
receive  them.  If  any  of  the  servants  had 
(except  Tita  and  F.  and  Lega)  thev  would 
have  betrayed  it  immediately.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  they  are  denounced  or  discovered, 
I  shall  be  in  a  scrape.  ^ 

"  At  nine  went  out — at  eleven  returned. 
Beat  the  crow  for  stealing  the  falcon's  vic- 
tuals. Read  •  Tales  of  my  Landlord  * — wrote 
a  letter  —  and  mixed  a  moderate  beaker  of 
water  with  other  ingredients. 

•*  February  18.  1821. 

**  The  news  are  that  the  Neapolitans  have 
broken  a  bridge,  and  slain  four  pontifical 
carabiniers,  whilk  carabiniers  wished  to  op- 
pose. Besides  the  disrespect  to  neutrality. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  first  blood  shed  in  this 
German  quarrel  should  be  Italian.  How- 
ever, the  war  seems  begun  in  good  earnest : 
for,  if  the  Neapolitans  kIU  the  Pope's  cara- 
biniers, thev  will  not  be  more  delicate  to- 
wards the  barbarians.  If  it  be  even  so,  in 
a  short  time  *  there  will  be  news  o'  thae 
craws,'  as  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson  says  of  Jenny 
Blane's  *  unco  cockernony'  in  the  *  Tales  of 
my  Landlord.' 

"  In  turning  over  Grimm's  Correspondence 
to-day,  I  found  a  thought  of  Tom  Moore's 
in  a  song  of  Maupertms  to  a  female  Lap- 
lander 

**  *  Et  tout  les  licux 
0&  soat  net  yeux, 
Font  la  Zone  brCdante.* 

This  is  Moore's, 

**  *  And  those  eyes  make  my  climate,  wherever  I  roam.* 

But  I  am  sure  that  Moore  never  saw  it ;  for 
this  was  published  in  Grimm's  Correspond- 
ence in  1813,  and  I  knew  Moore's  by  heart 
in  1812.  There  is  also  another,  but  an  an- 
tithetical coincidence  — 

"  *  Le  soleil  lult. 
He*  Jours  sans  nuit 
Bientftt  il  nous  destine ; 


I  [**  Lord  Byron's  connexion  with  the  Gambas  led  to 
his  becoming  mixed  19,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
we  were  till  now  aware  of,  in  the  Carbonari  politics. 
He  contributed  large  sums  of  money  to  the  conspiring 
patriots:  his  hotise  became  a  regular  rendezvous  for 
insurrectionary  consultations,  and,  such  was  his  impru- 
dence, a  complete  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
His  biographer  seems  to  consider  this  "  devotion  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  human  freedom,**  as  almost  enough  to 
cover  more  sins  than  could  ever  be  laid  to  his  charge : 
we,  however,  are  of  the  old  school  in  many  respects,  and 
in  none  more  decidedly  than  in  the  firm  belief,  that  the 
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Mais  ces  longs  Jours 
Seront  trop  courts. 
Passes  prte  de  Christine.* 

This  is  the  thought  reversed^  of  the  last  stanza 
of  the  ballad  on  Charlotte  L^nes,  given  in 
Miss  Seward's  Memoirs  of  Darwin,  which 
is  pretty — I  quote  fi"om  memory  of  these 
last  fifteen  years. 

"  '  For  my  first  night  I'd  go 

To  those  regions  of  snow. 
Where  the  sun  for  six  months  never  shines ; 

And  thbik,  even  then. 

He  too  soon  came  again. 
To  disturb  me  with  fair  Charlotte  Lynes.*  • 

"  To-day  I  have  had  no  communication 
with  my  Carbonari  cronies  ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  my  lower  apartments  are  fiill  of 
their  bayonets,  fusils,  cartridges,  and  what 
not.  I  suppose  that  they  consider  me  as  a 
depot,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  case  of  accidents. 
It  is  no  ^eat  matter,  supposing  that  Italv 
could  be  liberated,  who  or  what  is  sacrificetL 
It  is  a  grand  object — the  very  poetry  of 
politics.  Only  think — a  finee  Italy  I ! !  Why, 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
of  Augustus.  I  reckon  the  times  of  Oesat 
(Julius)  fi*ee ;  because  the  commotions  left 
every  body  a  side  to  take,  and  the  parties 
were  pretty  equal  at  the  set  out.  But^  after- 
wards, it  was  all  praetorian  and  legionary 
business  —  and  since! — we  shall  see,  or,  at 
least,  some  will  see,  what  card  will  turn  up. 
It  is  best  to  hope,  even  of  the  hopeless. 
The  Dutch  did  more  than  these  fellows  have 
to  do,  in  the  Seventy  Years'  War. 

"  February  19.  iS21. 

"  Came  home  solus — very  high  wind— 
lightning  —  moonshine  —  sohtary  stragglers 
muffled  m  cloaks — women  in  masks — white 
houses — clouds  hurrying  over  the  sky,  like 
spilt  milk  blown  out  of  the  pail — altogether 
very  poetical.  It  is  still  blowing  hard — the 
tiles  flying,  and  the  house  rocking — rain 
splashing — lightning  flashing — quite  a  fine 
Swiss  Alpine  evening,  and  the  sea  roaring  in 
the  distance. 

**  Visited — converzatione.  All  the  women 
frightened  by  the  squall :  they  won't  go  to 


man  who,  on  any  pretext,  takes  a  part,  voluntarily,  in  s 
war  with  which  the  service  of  his  own  country  has 
nothing  to  do,  Incurs  moral  guilt  of  a  deep  ai^  hdnons 
dye.**— Qsrarr.  Bev,  1831.] 

<  C"  At  a  convivial  meeting  of  Lichfield  gentkoMV, 
most  of  whom  could  make  agreeable  verses,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  every  person  in  company  should  give  a  baDad 
or  epigram  on  the  lady  whose  health  be  drank.  Mr. 
A'yse  toasted  Miss  Lynes,  and  taking  out  his  pencil, 
wrote  the  stansas  extempore.** — Seward't  Lifie  ^  Dr» 
Dar%piH.2 
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the  masquenide  because  it  lightens  —  the 
pious  reason ! 

"  Still  blowing  away.  A.  has  sent  me 
some  news  to-day.  The  war  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer.  Oh  those  scoundrel 
sovereigns!  Let  us  but  see  them  beaten 
—  let  the  Neapolitans  but  have  the  pluck 
of  the  Dutch  of  old,  or  the  Spaniards  of 
now,  or  of  the  German  Protestants,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  the  Swiss  under  Tell, 
or  the  Greeks  under  Themistocles  —  all 
small  and  solitary  nations  (except  the  Spa^ 
niards  and  German  Lutherans),  and  there 
is  yet  a  resurrection  for  Italy,  and  a  hope 
for  the  world. 

*  Februiry  20. 1821. 

**  The  news  of  the  day  are,  that  the  Nea- 
politans are  full  of  energy.  The  public 
spirit  here  is  certainly  well  kept  up.  The 
*  Americani'  (a  patriotic  societjr  here,  an 
under  branch  of  the  *  Carbonari')  give  a 
dinner  in  tlie  Forest  in  a  few  days,  and  have 
invited  me,  as  one  of  the  Ci.  It  is  to  be 
in  the  Forest  of  Boccacio's  and  Dryden*s 
'  Huntsman's  Ghost ;'  and,  even  if  I  had 
not  the  same  political  feelings,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  mv  old  convivial  turn,  which  every 
now  and  then  revives,)  I  would  go  as  a  poet, 
or,  at  least,  as  a  lover  of  poetry.  I  shall 
expect  to  see  the  spectre  of  *  Ostasio »  degli 
Onesti'  (Dryden  has  turned  him  into  Guido 
Cavalcanti  —  an  essentiallv  different  person, 
as  may  be  found  in  Dante5  come  '  thunder- 
ing for  his  prey  in  the  midst  of  the  festival.* 
At  any  rate,  whether  he  does  or  no,  I  will 
get  as  tipsy  and  patriotic  as  possible. 

**  Within  these  few  days  I  have  read,  but 
not  written. 

"  February  21.  W2i. 

**  As  usual,  rode  —  visited,  &c.  Business 
begins  to  thicken.  The  Pope  has  printed  a 
declaration  against  the  patriots,  who,  he  says, 
meditate  a  rising.  The  conseauence  of  all 
this  will  be,  that,  in  a  fortnight,  the  whole 
country  will  be  up.  The  proclamation  is 
not  yet  published,  but  printed,  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. *  ♦  sent  me  a  copy  privately  — 
a  sign  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  tmnk. 
When  he  wants  to  be  well  with  the  patriots, 
he  sends  to  me  some  civil  message  or  other. 

•*  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  decided  success  of  the 

1  In  Boccacio,  the  name  is,  I  think,  NaiUgio. 

*  ["  The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afar. 
Thus  In  imperious  tone  forebade  the  war ; 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  Just  a  grief ; 
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Barbarians  can  prevent  a  general  and  imme- 
diate rise  of  the  whole  nation. 

I 

"February  23.  1821. 

"  Almost  ditto  with  yesterday — rode,  &c, 

—  visited — wrote  nothing  —  read  Roman  j 

History.  | 

**  Had  a  curious  letter  from  a  fellow,  who  i 
informs  me  that  the  Barbarians  are  ill-dis- 
posed towards  me.  He  is  probably  a  spy,  i 
or  an  impostor.  But  be  it  so,  even  as  he  | 
says.  They  cannot  bestow  their  hostility  on  i 
one  who  loathes  and  execrates  them  more  j 
than  I  do,  or  who  will  oppose  their  views  i 
with  more  zeal,  when  the  opportunity  offers.  ' 

I 

"  February  24. 1821.    \ 

**  Rode,  &c.  as  usual.     The  secret  intelli- 
gence arrived  this  morning  from  the  frontier  ! 
to  the  C^.  is  as  bad  as  possible.    The  pUm  i 
has  missed  —  the  Chiefe  are  betrayed,  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  civil — and  the  Neapolitans 
not  only  have  not  moved,  but  have  declared  ! 
to  the  F.  government,  and  to  the  Barbarians, 
that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter  III        I 

'  Thus  the  world  goes ;  and  thus  the  ' 
Italians  are  always  lost  for  lack  of  union 
among  themselves.  What  is  to  be  done  A^^, 
between  the  two  fires,  and  cut  off  from  the 
N°.  frontier,  is  not  decided.  My  opinion 
was, — better  to  rise  than  be  taken  in  detail ;  i 
but  how  it  will  be  settled  now,  I  cannot  tell. 
Messengers  are  despatched  to  the  dele^tcs 
of  the  other  cities  to  learn  their  resolutions. 

**  I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  I 
bungled;  but  was  willing  to  hope,  and  am 
so  still.  Whatever  I  can  do  by  money, 
means,  or  person,  I  ¥rill  venture  freely  for 
their  freedom  ;  and  have  so  repeated  to  them  ' 
(some  of  the  Chiefs  here)  half  an  hour  ago. 
I  have  two  thousand  five  hundred  scudi, 
better  than  five  hundred  pounds,  in  the 
house,  which  I  offered  to  begin  with. 

I 
*•  February  2ft.  1821. 

**  Came  home  —  my  head  aches  —  plenty  - 

of  news,  but  too  tiresome  to  set  down.     1  i 

have  neither  read  nor  written,  nor  thought,  J 

but  led  a  purely  animal  life  all  day.    I  mean  ; 

to  try  to  write  a  page  or  two  before  I  go  to  ' 

bed.    But,  as  Sauire  Sullen  says, '  My  head  { 
aches    consumedly:     Scrub,    bring   me    a 

dram  1 3    Drank  some  Imola  wine,  and  some  , 
punch. 

But  give  me  leave  to  seixe  my  destln'd  prey, 
And  let  eternal  J'utice  take  the  way : 
I  but  revenge  my  late,  disdain'd,  betray'd. 
And  suffering  death  for  this  ungrateAil  maid.** 

Dryokn.] 
s  [Deaux  Stratagem,  act  H.  sc.  1.] 
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Log'book  continued.  < 

"  Febnurjr  27.  IMi. 

"  1  have  been  a  day  without  continuing 
the  log,  because  I  could  not  find  a  blank 
book.     At  length  I  recollected  this. 

"Rode,  &c. — wrote  down  an  additional 
stanza  for  the  5th  canto  of  D.  J.  which  I 
had  composed  in  bed  this  morning.  '^  Visit- 
ed r Arnica,  We  are  invited,  on  the  night 
of  the  Veglione  (next  Dominica)  with  the 
Marchesa  Clelia  Cayalli  and  the  Countess 
I  Spinelli  Rusponi.  I  promised  to  go.  Last 
I  night  there  was  a  row  at  the  ball,  of  which 
'  I  am  e  'socio.*  The  Vice-legate  had  the 
imprudent  insolence  to  introduce  three  of 
his  servants  in  masque  —  without  tickets^ 
too !  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  young  men  of 
the  ball  took  it  up,  and  were  near  throw- 
ing the  Vice-legate  out  of  the  window.  His 
servants,  seeing  the  scene,  withdrew,  and  he 
after  them.  His  reverence  Monsignore  ought 
to  know,  that  these  are  not  times  for  the 
predominance  of  priests  over  decorum.  Two 
minutes  more,  two  steps  further,  and  the 
whole  city  would  have  been  in  arms,  and 
the  government  driven  out  of  it. 

"  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  these 
fellows  appear  not  to  perceive  it.  As  far  as 
the  simple  fact  went,  the  young  men  were 
right,  servants  being  prohibited  always  at 
these  festivals. 

"  Yesterday  wrote  two  notes  on  the  'Bowles 
and  Pope'  controversy,  and  sent  them  off 
to  Murray  by  the  post.  The  old  woman 
whom  I  relieved  in  the  forest  (she  is  ninety- 
four  years  of  age)  brought  me  two  bimches 
of  violets.  '  Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  flori- 
bus.*  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  present. 
An  English  woman  would  have  presented  a 
pair  of  worsted  stockings,  at  least,  in  the 
month  of  February.  Bo3i  excellent  things  ; 
but  the  former  are  more  elegant.  The  pre- 
sent, at  this  season,  reminds  one  of  Gray's 
stanza,  omitted  from  his  elegy :  — 

**  *  Here  tcatterM  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 

Bf  hands  unseen,  are  rJbowers  of  violets  found ; 
The  red-breast  lores  to  build  and  warble  here. 
And  UtUe  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.* 

As  fine  a  stanza  as  any  in  his  elegy.  I 
wonder  that  he  could  have  the  heart  to 
omit  it.  ^ 

"  Last  night  I  suffered  horribly — fix)m  an 
indigestion,  I  believe.  I  Tiever  sup — that  is, 
never  at  home.  But,  last  night,  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  Countess  Gamba's  per- 


>  In  another  pi^Mt-book. 

t  [Stansal68_ 

**  Thus  in  the  Bast  they  are  extremely  strict. 

And  wedlock  and  a  padlock  mftan  the  same,**  &c.] 
3  [**  This  stansa  was  printed  in  some  of  the  early 
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suasion,  and  the  strenuous  example  of  her 
brother,  to  swallow,  at  supper,  a  quan^ty  of 
boiled  cockles,  and  to  dilute  them,  not  Tdac- 
tantly,  with  some  Imola  wine.    When  I  came 
home,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  I 
swallowed  three  or  four  glasses  of  spirits, 
which  men  (the  venders)  cail  brandv,  mm,  or 
hollands,  but  which  gods  would  entitle  spirits 
of  wine,  coloured  or  sugared.    All  was  pretty 
well  till  I  got  to  bed,  when  I  became  some- 
what swollen,  and  considerably  vertiginoos.    I 
got  out,  and  mixing  some  soda-powders,  drank 
them  off.  This  brought  on  temporary  relief.  I 
returned  to  bed ;  but  grew  sick  and  sorry  once 
and  again.    Took  more  soda-water.    At  last 
I  fell  into  a  dreary  sleep.  Woke,and  was  ill  all 
day,  till  I  had  gaUoped  a  few  miles.   Query — 
was  it  the  cockles,  or  what  I  took  to  coirect 
them,  that  caused  the  commotion  ?    I  think 
both.    I  remarked  in  my  illness  the  complete  , 
inertion,  inaction,  and  destruction  of  my  duef 
mental  faculties.     I  tried  to  rouse  them,  and  , 
yet  could  not  —  and  this  is  the  Soul ! !!  I  \ 
should  believe  that  it  was  married  to  the  | 
body,  if  they  did  not  sympathise  so  much  ! 
with  each  other.     If  the  one  rose,  when  the  j 
other  fell,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  they  longed 
for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.    But  as  it  ia,  | 
they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post-horses.  , 

"  Let  us  hope  the  best — it  is  the  grand 
possession." 


CHAPTER  XLin. 
1821. 

LETTER  TO  MOORE  CONCERNING  THE  HE- 
MOIR  —  AND  THE  PROJECTED  JOURNAL. — 
MADAME  DE  STAEL. — ANECDOTES  OF  MONK 
LEWIS.  —  CAPTAIN  WHITBY.  —  LOVE  OF 
WRITING. — ^BARRY  CORNWALL. — THE  OLD 
DRAMATISTS. — MRS.CENTLIVRE  AND  CON- 
GREVE.  —  LETTERS  CONCERNING  THE  RE- 
PRESENTATION OF  MARINO  FALIERO. — 
PLAN  OF  DON  JUAN.  —  BELZONI.— LETTER 
ON  BOWLES'S  STRICTURES  UPON  POPE.  — 
GEORGE  BANKES. — TURNER'S  TRAVELS. — 
BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. POPE'S  HOMER 

—  ANDCOWPER's. — pope's  CHARACTER  of 
SPORUS.  —  PORTRAIT  OF  MADAME  GCIC 
CIOLI. — ^ALLEGRA. — ^JOHN  SCOTT. — DEATH 
OF  KEATES.  — THE  CENCI. ANECDOTES. 

—  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  CARBONARI. 

During  the  two  months  comprised  in  this 
Journal,  some  of  the  Letters  of  the  foUow- 

editions.but  was  afterwards  omitted,  because  Gray  thcn^t  ' 
(and  In  my  own  opinion  Tcry  Justly)  that  it  was  too  loof 
a  parenthesis  in  this  place.    The  llbes,  howerer,  ire  in 
themselves  exquisitely  fine,  and  demand  preserratioo." 
•-Matthias.] 
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ing  series  were  written.  The  reader  must, 
tber^ore,  be  prepared  to  find  in  them  occa- 
sional notices  of  the  same  train  of  events. 


Lettkr  404.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  Ravenna,  January  2. 1831. 

"  Your  entering  into  my  project  for  the 
Memoir,  is  pleasant  to  me.  But  I  doubt 
(contrary  to  me  my  dear  Mad®  Mac  F  ♦  ♦, 
whom  I  always  loved,  and  always  shall — 
not  only  because  I  really  did  feel  attached  to 
her  personaily,  but  because  she  and  about  a 
dozen  others  of  that  sex  were  all  who  stuck 
by  me  in  the  grand  conflict  of  1815)  —  but  I 
doubt,  I  say,  whether  the  Memoir  could  ap- 
pear in  my  lifetime  ;  —  and,  indeed,  I  had 
rather  it  did  not ;  for  a  man  always  looks 
dead  after  his  Life  has  appeared,  and  I  should 
certes  not  survive  the  appearance  of  mine.  The 
first  part  1  cannot  consent  to  alter,  even  al- 
though Madame  de  StaeVs  opinion  of  B.C.  and 
my  remarks  upon  Lady  C.'s  beauty  (which  is 
surely  great,  and  I  suppose  that  I  have  said 
so  —  at  least,  I  ought)  should  go  down  to 
our  grandchildren  in  unsophisticated  naked- 
ness. 

"  As  to  Madame  de  Stael,  I  am  by  no 
means  bound  to  be  her  beadsman  —  she 
was  alwa3r8  more  civil  to  me  in  person  than 
during  my  absence.  Our  dear  defunct 
friend.  Monk  Lewis',  who  was  too  ereat  a 
bore  ever  to  lie,  assured  me  upon  his  tire- 
some word  of  honour,  that  at  Florence,  the 
said  Madame  de  Stael  was  open-mouthed 
against  me  ;  and  when  asked,  in  SwUzerhnd, 
why  she  had  changed  her  opinion,  replied,with 


1  Of  this  genUeman,  the  following  notice  occurs  in  the 
"  Detached  Thoughts : "— ."  Lewis  was  a  good  man,  a 
derer  man,  hut  a  hore  —  a  damned  bore — one  may  say. 
My  only  rereoge  or  consolation  used  to  be  setting  him 
by  the  ears  with  some  TlTadous  person  who  hated  bores 
espedally,  —  Madame  de  Stael  or  H(^house,  for  example. 
But  I  liked  Lewis ;  he  was  a  Jewel  of  a  man,  had  he  been 
better  set ; —  I  don't  mean  pertonaUjft  but  less  tiresome, 
for  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  erery 
thing  and  every  body.  Being  short-sighted,  when  we 
used  to  ride  out  together  near  the  Brenta  in  the  twilight 
in  summer,  he  made  me  go  btfore,  to  pilot  him :  I  am 
absent  at  times,  especially  towards  evening ;  and  the  con- 
sequence  of  this  pilotage  was  some  narrow  escapes  to 
the  Monk  on  horseback.  Once  I  led  him  into  a  ditch 
over  which  1  had  passed  as  usual,  forgetting  to  warn  my 
convoy ;  once  I  led  him  nearly  into  the  river,  instead  of 
cm  the  mopeabU  bridge  which  ^incommodes  passengers ; 
and  twice  did  wo  both  run  against  the  Diligence,  which, 
being  heavy  and  slow,  did  communicate  less  damage  than 
it  received  in  Its  lenders,  who  were  terral^eA.  by  the 
charge ;  thrice  did  I  lose  him  in  thegrey  of  the  gloaming, 
and  was  obliged  to  bring-to  to  his  distant  signals  of 
distance  and  distress  ;  —  all  the  time  he  went  on  talking 
without  intermission,  for  he  was  a  man  of  many  words. 


laudable  sincerity,  that  I  had  named  her  in  a 
sonnet  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  &c. «  and  that 
she  could  not  help  it  through  decency.  Now, 
I  have  not  forgotten  this,  but  I  have  been  ge» 
nerous, — as  mine  acquaintance,  the  late  Cap- 
tain Whitby,  of  the  navy,  used  to  say  to  his 
seamen  (when  'married  to  the  gunner's  daugh- 
ter*)—  *two  dozen  and  let  you  off  easy.* 
The  *  two  dozen*  were  with  the  cat-o'-nme 
tails  ; — the  *  let  you  off  easy*  was  rather  his 
own  opinion  than  that  of  the  patient. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  these  terms  and 
practices  arises  from  my  having  been  much 
conversant  with  ships  of  war  and  naval 
heroes  in  the  year  of  my  voyages  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Whitby  was  in  the  gallant  action 
off  Lissa in  ISIL  He  was  brave,  but  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. When  he  left  his  frigate,  he 
left  a  parrot,  which  was  taught  by  the  crew 
the  following  sounds — (it  must  be  remark- 
ed that  Captain  Whitby  was  the  image  of 
Fawcett  the  actor,  in  voice,  face,  and  figure, 
and  that  he  squinted). 

"The  Parrot  fo^m^wr. 

"  *  Whitby !  Whitby  I  fimny  eye !  funnv 
eye !  two  dozen,  and  let  you  off  easy.  On 
you ! ' 

"  Now,  if  Madame  de  B.  has  a  parrot,  it 
had  better  be  taught  a  French  parody  of  the 
same  sounds. 

"  With  regard  to  our  purposed  Journal,  I 
will  call  it  wnat  you  please,  but  it  should  be 
a  newspaper,  to  make  it  pay.  We  can  call 
it  *  The  Harp,*  if  you  like  —  or  any  thing. 

"  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do  about  our  *  art,'  3 
but  it  comes  over  me  in  a  kind  of  rage  every 


Poor  fellow  1  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches  — of  a 
second  visit  to  Jamaica. 

*' '  I'd  give  the  lands  of  Doloraine 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again  ! ' 
that  is,— 

"  I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane 
Monk  Lewis  were  alive  again  I " 

*  ["  Rousseau— Voltaire  — our  Gibbon— and  De  Stael, 

Leman  I  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore,"  &c. 

fTorks,  p.  865.] 

'  The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  mine,  to 
which  the  above  was  an  answer,  will  best  explain  what 
follows :  —  **  With  respect  to  the  newspaper,  it  is  odd 
enough  that  Lord  *  •  •  •  and  myself  had  been  (about  a 
week  or  two  before  I  received  your  letter)  speculating 
upon  your  assistance  in  a  plan  somewhat  similar,  but 
more  literary  and  less  regularly  periodical  in  its  appear- 
ance. Lord  »  *  f .  as  you  will  see  by  his  volume  of 
Essays,  if  it  reaches  you,  has  a  very  sly,  dry,  and  pithy 
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f  [Probably  Lord  John  Russell,  whose ' 
English  Government  and  Constitution** 
appeared.] 
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now  and  then,  like  *  *  *  »,  and  then,  if  I 
don't  write  to  empty  my  mind,  I  go  mad. 
As  to  that  regular,  unmterrupted  love  of 
writing,  which  you  describe  in  your  friend, 
I  do  not  understand  it.  I  feel  it  as  a  tor- 
ture, ^hich  I  must  get  rid  of,  but  never  as  a 
pleasiure.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  compo- 
sition a  great  pain. 

"  I  wish  you  to  think  seriously  of  the  Jour- 
nal scheme — for  I  am  as  serious  as  one  can  be, 
in  this  world,  about  any  thing.  As  to  mat- 
ters here,  they  are  high  and  mighty — but 
not  for  paper.  It  is  much  about  the  state 
of  things  betwixt  Cain  and  AbeL  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  law  or  government  at  all ;  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  well  things  ^o  on  without 
them.  Excepting  a  few  occasional  murders, 
(every  body  killing  whomsoever  he  pleases, 
and  being  killed,  in  turn,  by  a  friend,  or  re- 
lative, of  the  defimct,)  there  is  as  quiet  a 
society  and  as  merry  a  Carnival  as  can  be 
met  with  in  a  tour  through  Europe.  There 
is  nothing  like  habit  in  these  things. 

'*  I  shsll  remain  here  till  May  or  June,  and, 
unless  *  honour  comes  unlooked  for,  *  we  may 
perhaps  meet,  in  France  or  England,  within 
the  year. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Of  course,  I  cannot  explain  to  you  ex- 
isting circumstances,  as  they  open  all  letters. 

"  Will  you  set  me  right  about  your  curst 
•  Champs  Elys^es  ?  * — are  the3r  *  es '  or  *  ees ' 
for  the  atyective  ?  I  know  nothing  of  French, 
being  all  Italian.  Though  I  can  read  and 
understand  French,  I  never  attempt  to  speak 
it ;  for  I  hate  it.  From  the  second  part  of 
the  Memoirs  cut  what  you  please." 


LuTTEa  405.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  January  4.  1821. 

**  I  just  see,  by  the  papers  of  Ckdignani, 
that  there  is  a  new  tragedy  of  great  expecta- 
tion, by  Barry  Cornwall. »  Of  what  1  have 
read  of  his  works  I  liked  the  DraniaUc 
Sketches,  but  thought  his  Sicilian  Story  and 
Marcian  Colonna,  in  rhyme,  quite  spoilt,  by 
I  know  not  what  affectation  of  Wordsworth, 
and  Moore,  and  myself,  all  mixed  up  into  a 

way  of  putting  sound  truths  upon  politics  and  manners  ; 
and  wliaterer  scheme  we  adopt,  he  will  be  a  very  usefUl 
and  active  ally  in  it,  as  he  has  a  pleasure  in  writing 
quite  inconcelTablo  to  a  poor  hack  scribe  like  me,  who 
always  feel,  about  my  art,  as  the  French  husband  did 
when  he  found  a  man  making  lore  to  his  (the  French- 
man's) wife :— Comment,  Monsieur,— sans  y  etre  obligit  * 
When  I  say  this,  however,  I  mean  it  only  of  the  execu- 
tire  part  of  writing ;  for  the  imagining,  the  shadowing 
out  of  the  future  work,  is,  I  own,  a  delicious  fool's  para- 
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kind  of  chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely  to 
produce  a  good  tragedy,  if  he  keep  to  a  na- 
tural style,  and  not  play  tricks  to  form 
harlequinades  for  an  aucuence.  As  he  (Barnr 
Cornwall  is  not  his  tme  name^)  was  a  school- 
fellow of  mine,  1  take  more  than  common 
interest  in  his  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it  speedily.  If  I  had  been  aware  that 
he  was  in  that  line,  I  should  have  spoken  of 
him  in  the  pre&ce  to  Marino  Faliero.  He 
will  do  a  world's  wonder  if  he  produce  a 
great  tragedy.  I  am,  however,  persuaded, 
that  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  following  the 
old  dramatists,  —  who  are  full  of  gross  fiults, 
pardoned  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  lan- 
guage, —  but  by  writing  naturally  and  rcg«- 
lar^,  and  producing  r&gtUar  tragedies,  lu^e 
the  Greeks;  but  not  in  imUation, — merdy 
the  outline  of  their  conduct,  adapted  to  our 
own  times  and  circumstances,  and  of  course 
no  chorus. 

**  You  will  laugh,  and  say,  *  Why  don\y(m 
do  so  ?'  I  have,  you  see,  tried  a  sketch  in 
Marino  Faliero  ;  but  many  people  think  my 
talent '  eitentialiy  undratnaticj  and  I  am  not 
at  all  clear  that  they  are  not  right.  If  Marino 
Faliero  don't  fell — in  the  perusal  —  I  shall, 
perhaps,  try  again  (but  not  for  the  stage)  ; 
and,  as  I  think  that  bve  is  not  the  principal 
passion  for  tragedy  (and  yet  most  of  ours 
turn  upon  it),  you  will  not  find  me  a  popular 
writer.  Unless  it  is  love,  fitriota,  crmtmal^ 
and  hamlets t  it  ought  not  to  nudce  a  tragic  sub- 
ject. When  it  is  melting  and  maudhn,  it  does^ 
but  it  ought  not  to  do  ;  it  is  then  for  the 
gallery  and  second-price  boxes. 

"  If  you  want  to  nave  a  notion  of  what  I 
am  trying,  take  up  a  translation  of  any  of  the 
Cheek  tragedians.  If  I  said  the  original,  it 
would  be  an  impudent  presumption  of  mine ; 
but  the  translations  are  so  inferior  to  the 
originals,  that  I  think  I  may  risk  it.  Then 
juc^e  of  the  *  simplicity  of  plot,*  &c.  and  do 
not  Judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dramatists, 
which  is  like  drinxin^  usquebaugh  and  then 
proving  a  fountain.  Yet  after  all,  I  suppose 
that  you  do  not  mean  that  spirits  is  a  nobler 
element  than  a  clear  spring  bubbling  in  the 
sun  ?  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  Gk'eeks  and  those  turbid  mounte- 
banks —  always'excepting  Ben  Jonson,  who 


1  [•<  Mirandola,"  the  tragedy  here  alluded  to,  was 
brought  out  at  Corent  Garden  Theatre,  with  considerable 
success,  in  January  1S21.] 

s  [Bryan  Walter  Procter.  "  I  told  Lord  Byroo.'* 
says  Captato  Medwln,  **  that  I  had  had  a  letter  from 
Procter,  and  that  he  had  been  jeered  on  *  Mirandola' 
not  haThig  been  included  in  his  (Lord  B.'s)  enumcratiOQ 
of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  day,  and  that  he  added,  he 
had  been  at  Harrow  with  him.  '  Ay,*  said  Lord  Byron, 
*  I  remember  the  name:  he  was  in  the  lower  school,  in 
such  a  class.    They  stood  Farrer,  Procter,  Jocelyn  !  *  **] 
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was  a  scholar  and  classic.  Or,  take  up  a 
translation  of  Alfieri,  and  try  the  interest,  &c. 
of  these  my  new  attempts  in  the  old  line,  by 
Mm  in  En^Hth  ;  and  then  tell  me  fairly  your 
opinion.  JBut  don't  measure  me  by  your 
OWN  old  or  new  tailors'  yards.  Nothing  so 
easy  as  intricate  confusion  of  plot  and  rant. 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  in  comedy,  has  ten  times  the 
bustle  of  Congreve ;  but  are  they  to  be  com- 
pared ?  and  yet  she  drove  Congreve  from  the 
theatre. "  i 

Lettbii  406.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  January  19. 1821. 
*•  Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  hath  arrived. 
I  roust  really  and  seriously  request  that  you 
will  beg  of  Messrs.  Harris  or  Elliston  to  let 
the  Doge  alone :  it  is  910^  an  acting  play  ;  it 
will  not  serve  their  purpose  ;  it  wUl  destrov 
yours  (the  sale)  ;  and  it  will  distress  me.  It 
is  not  courteous,  it  is  hardly  even  gentlemanly, 
to  persist  in  this  appropriation  of  a  man's 
writings  to  their  mountebanks. 

**  I  have  abready  sent  ^ou  by  last  post  a 
abort  protest '  to  the  pubhc  (against  this  pro- 
ceeding) ;  in  case  that  they  persist,  which  I 
trust  that  they  will  not,  you  must  then  pub- 
lish it  in  the  newspapers.  I  shall  not  let 
them  off  with  that  only,  if  they  go  on  ;  but 
make  a  longer  appeal  on  that  subject,  and 
state  what  1  think  the  injustice  of  their  mode 
of  behaviour.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  have 
all  the  buffoons  in  Britain  to  deal  with  — 
pirates  who  will  publish,  and  players  who 
will  act — when  there  are  thousands  of  wor- 
thy men  who  can  get  neither  bookseller  nor 
•  manager  for  love  nor  money. 

*•  You  never  answered  me  a  word  about 
GaBgnatd,  IS  you  mean  to  use  the  two  docu' 
mentis  do;  if  not,  6ttni  them.  I  do  not  choose 
to  leave  them  in  any  one's  possession  :  sup- 
pose some  one  found  them  without  the  let- 
ters, what  would  they  ilmtk  f  why,  that  I  had 


1  ['*  The  ploU  of  Mrs.  CentliTre*8  plays  are  busy  and 
well  conducted,  and  her  characters  In  general  natural  and 
well  marked.  Her  comedy  of  *  The  Busy  Body,*  which 
all  the  players  had  decried  before  its  iqipearance.  forced 
a  ran  of  many  nights ;  while  Congrere's  *  Way  of  the 
'World/  which  perhaps  contains  more  intrinsic  wit  than 
any  dramatic  piece  ever  written,  could  scarcely  make  Its 
way  at  all.  The  indifferent  success  of  this  play  com- 
pleted Congrere's  disgust  to  the  theatre,  which  a  long 
contest  with  Jeremy  Collier  had  begun,  and  he  deter- 
mined never  more  to  write  for  the  stage."  -^M)g.  Dram. 
Tol.  i.  pp.  99.  142.] 

s  To  the  letter  which  enclosed  this  protest,  and  which 
has  been  omitted  to  avoid  repetitions,  he  had  subjoined 
a  passage  from  Spence's  Anecdotes  (p.  197.  of  Singer's 
edition),  where  Pope  says,  speaking  of  himself,  '*  1  had 
taken  such  strong  resolutions  agahist  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  firom  seeing  how  much  every  body  that  did  write 


been  doing  the  opposite  of  what  I  have  done, 
to  wit,  rererred  tne  whole  thing  to  you  —  an 
act  of  civility  at  least,  which  required  saying, 
*  I  have  received  your  letter. '  1  thought 
that  you  might  have  some  hold  upon  those 
publications  by  this  means  ;  to  me  it  can  be 
no  interest  one  way  or  the  other. » 

"  The  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  is  *  dull,' 
but  you  must  really  put  up  with  it :  if  the 
two  first  and  the  two  following  are  tolerable, 
what  do  you  expect  ?  particularly  as  I  neither 
dispute  with  you  on  it  as  a  matter  of  criticism, 
nor  as  a  matter  of  business. 

*'  Besides,  what  am  I  to  understand  ?  you 
and  Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  others,  write  to 
me,  that  the  two  first  published  cantos  are 
among  the  best  that  I  ever  wrote,  and  are 
reckoned  so  ;  Augusta  writes  that  they  are 
thought  *  execrable '  (bitter  word  that  for  an 
author —  eh,  Murray  ?)  as  a  composition  even, 
and  that  she  had  h^rd  so  much  against  them 
that  she  would  never  read  them,  and  never 
has.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can't  alter ;  that 
is  not  my  forte.  If  you  publish  the  three 
new  ones  without  ostentation,  they  may  per- 
haps succeed. 

*•  Pray  publish  the  Dante  and  the  Puld 
(the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  I  mean).  I  look  upon 
the  Pulci  as  my  grand  performance.  *  The 
remainder  of  the  *  Hints, '  where  be  they  ? 
Now  bring  them  all  out  about  the  same  time, 
otherwise  *  the  variety  *  you  wot  of  will  be 
less  obvious. 

^^  I  am  in  bad  humour :  some  obstructions 
in  business  with  those  plaguy  trustees,  who 
object  to  an  advantageous  loan  which  I  was 
to  fiirnish  to  a  nobleman  on  mortgage,  be- 
cause his  property  is  in  Ireland,  have  shown 
me  how  a  man  is  treated  in  his  absence. 
Oh,  if  I  db  come  back,  I  will  make  some  of 
those  who  little  dream  of  it  spin  —  or  they 
or  I  shall  go  down. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 


for  the  stage  was  obliged  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
players  and  the  town.**— Spence's  Anecdotes,  p.  22. 

In  the  same  paragraph.  Pope  is  made  to  say,  "  After  I 
had  got  acquainted  with  the  town,  I  resolved  never  to 
write  any  thing  for  the  stage,  though  solicited  by  many 
of  my  IHends  to  do  so,  and  particularly  Betterton." 

s  Mo  further  step  was  ever  taken  in  this  afblr ;  and  the 
documents,  which  were  of  no  use  whatever,  are,  I  believe, 
still  in  Mr.  Murray's  possession. 

*  The  self-will  of  Lord  Byron  was  in  no  point  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  detcrminaUon  with  which  he 
thus  persisted  in  giving  the  preference  to  one  or  two 
works  of  his  own  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  persons, 
were  most  decided  (allures.  Of  this  class  was  the  trans- 
lation from  Puld,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  him,  which 
appeared  afterwards  in  the  Liberal,  and  which,  though 
thus  rescued  from  the  fate  of  remaining  unpublished, 
must  for  ever,  I  fear,  submit  to  the  doom  of  being  unread. 
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LBTiBR  407.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Jaouary  90. 1821. 

"  I  did  not  think  to  have  troubled  you 
with  the  plague  and  postage  of  a  double  letter 
this  time,  but  I  have  just  read  in  an  Italian 
paper,  *  That  Lord  Byron  has  a  tragedy  coming 
out/  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  and  that  the  Courier  and 
Morning  Chronicle,  &c.  &c.  are  pulling  one 
another  to  pieces  about  it  and  him,  &c« 

*'  Now  I  do  reiterate  and  desire,  that  every 
thing  may  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  coming 
out  on  any  theatre,  for  which  it  never  was  de- 
signed, and  on  which  (in  the  present  state 
of  the  stage  of  London)  it  could  never  suc- 
ceed. I  have  sent  you  my  appeal  by  last 
post,  which  you  miut  publish  in  case  of  need; 
and  I  require  you  even  in  your  oum  name  (if 
my  honour  is  dear  to  you)  to  declare  that 
such  representation  would  be  contrary  to  mv 
wish  and  to  my  judgment.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  drive  me  mad  altogether,  you  will  hit  upon 
some  way  to  prevent  this. 

«  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  cannot  conceive  how  BLarris 
or  Elliston  should  be  so  insane  as  to  think 
of  actingMarino  FaUero ;  they  might  as  well 
act  the  Prometheus  of  -^schylus.  I  speak 
of  course  humbly,  and  with  the  greatest  sense 
of  the  distance  of  time  and  merit  between 
the  two  performances ;  but  merely  to  show 
the  absuniity  of  the  attempt. 

**  The  Italian  paper  speaks  of  a  '  party 
against  it ;'  to  be  sure  there  would  be  a  party. 
Can  you  imagine,  that  after  having  never 
flattered  man,  nor  beast,  nor  opinion,  nor 
politics,  there  would  no^  be  a  party  against  a 
man,  who  is  also  a  popular  writer  —  at  least 
a  successful  ?  Wliy,  all  parties  would  be  a 
party  against." 

Lbttb*  408.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

^  Rarenna,  January  20. 1821. 

**  If  Harris  or  Elliston  persist,  after  the  re- 
monstrance which  I  desired  you  and  Mr. 
Kinnaird  to  make  on  my  behalf,  and  which 
I  hope  will  be  sufficient  —  but  if,  I  say,  they 
do  persist,  then  I  pray  you  to  present  in  person 
the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain : 
I  have  said  m  person,  because  otherwise  I 
shall  have  neither  answer  nor  knowledge  that 
it  has  reached  its  address,  owing  to  '  the  in- 
solence of  office.' 

"  1  wish  you  would  speak  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  to  all  my  friends  and  yours,  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  preventing  this  cursed 
attempt  at  representation. 

"  God  help  me !  at  this  distance,  I  am 
treated  like  a  corpse  or  a  fool  by  the  few 
people  that  1  thougtit  I  could  rely  upon ;  and 


e^ 


I  was  a  fool  to  think  any  better  of  them  dian 
of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
"  Pray  write.  Yours,  &c 

**  P.  S.  —  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart 
^that  is,  in  literature)  than  to  prevent  this 
orama  £K>m  goin^  upon  the  stage :  in  short, 
rather  than  permit  it,  it  must  be  suppressed 
altogether,  and  only  forty  copies  struJc  cff  pnr 
vately  for  presents  to  my  friends.  \^at  ; 
curst  fools  those  speculating  buflbons  must 
be  fio/  to  see  that  it  is  unfit  for  their  &ir  — 
or  their  booth!** 

Lbttbr  409.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  Jannaiy^tt.  im. 
**  Pray  get  well.     I  do  not  like  your  com- 
plaint.    So,  let  me  have  a  line  to  sav  you 
are  up  and  doing  again.    To-day  I  am  thnty- 
three  years  of  age. 

*'  Through  life's  road,  &c.  &c.  * 

'*  Have  you  heard  that  the  'Braziers*  C<»n- 
mmy*  have,  or  mean  to  present  an  address  at 
Brandenburgh  House,  *  in  armour,*  and  with 
all  possible  variety  and  splendour  of  brazen 
apparel? 

**  The  Brazierf ,  it  leems,  are  preparing  to  paw 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  brass  — 
A  superfluous  pageant— for,  bjr  the  Lord  Harry, 
They'll  find  where  they  're  going  mudi  more  than  they 
carry. 

There's  an  Ode  for  you,  is  it  not  ? — worthy 

'*  Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  metaquixxical  poet, 
A  roan  of  vast  merit,  though  few  people  know  it ; 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I  told  yo«  at  Mestri) 
I  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pattry. 

"Mestri  and  Fusina  are  the  'tngects,  or 
common  ferries,'  to  Venice  ;  but  it  was  from 
Fusina  that  you  and  I  embarked,  though  'the 
wicked  necessity  of  rhyming'  has  made  me 
press  Mestri  into  the  voyage. 

"  So,  you  have  had  a  book  dedicated  to 
you  ?  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  the  volume. 

"  I  am  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  a  tra- 
gedy of  mine,  which  is  fit  only  for  the  (*•♦•) 
closet,  and  which  it  seems  that  the  managers, 
assuming  a  right  over  published  poetry,  are 
determined  to  enact,  whether  I  will  or  no, 
with  their  own  alterations  by  Mr.  Dibbin,  I 
presume.  I  have  written  to  Murray,  to  rfie 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  others,  to  intoiere 
and  preserve  me  firom  such  an  exhibition. 
I  want  neither  the  impertinence  of  their 
hisses,  nor  the  insolence  of  their  applause.  I 
write  only  for  the  reader,  and  care  lor  nothing 
but  the  intent  approbation  of  those  who  close 


1  Already  given  in  his  Journal.    See  p.  481. 
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one's  book  with  good  humour  and  quiet 
contentment. 

"  Now,  if  you  would  abo  write  to  our 
friend  Perry,  to  beg  of  him  to  mediate  with 
Harris  and  EUiston  to  forbear  this  intent, 
you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  The  play  is  quite 
unfit  for  the  stage,  as  a  single  glance  will 
show  them,  and,  I  hope,  has  shown  them  ; 
and,  if  it  were  ever  so  fit,  I  will  never  have 
any  thing  to  do  willingly  with  the  theatres. 
"Yours  ever,  in  haste,  Ac." 

Lbtt£R  410.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  January  27. 1821. 

**  I  differ  fix>myou  about  iheDarUe^  which 
I  think  should  be  published  with  the  tragedy. 
But  do  as  you  please :  you  must  be  the  best 
judge  of  your  own  craft.  I  agree  with  you 
about  the  titie.  The  plav  may  be  good  or 
bad,  but  I  flatter  m;^self  that  it  is  original  as 
a  picture  of  that  lund  of  passion,  which  to 
my  mind  is  so  natural,  that  I  am  convinced 
tmit  I  should  have  done  precisely  what  the 
Doge  did  on  those  provocations. 

*'  I  am  glad  of  Foscolo's  approbation. 

**  Excuse  haste.    I  believe  I  mentioned  to 

you  that 1  forget  what  it  was ;  but  no 

matter. 

**  Thanks  for  your  compliments  of  the  year. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  the 
last.  I  speak  with  reference  to  England  only, 
as  far  as  regards  myself  where  I  had  every 
kind  of  disapoointment  —  lost  an  important 
lawsuit  —  and  the  trustees  of  Lady  Byron 
refusing  to  allow  of  an  advantageous  loan  to 
be  made  fi'om  my  property  to  Lord  Blessing- 
ton,  &c.  &c.  by  wav  of  closing  the  four  sea- 
sons. These,  and  a  hundr^  other  such 
things,  made  a  year  of  bitter  business  for  me 
in  England.  Luckily,  things  were  a  httle 
pleasanter  for  me  here,  else  I  should  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  Hannibal's  ring.  > 

"  Pray  thank  Gifibrd  for  all  his  goodnesses. 
The  winter  is  as  cold  here  as  PanVs  polari- 
ties. I  must  now  take  a  canter  in  the  forest ; 
my  horses  are  waiting. 

*•  Yours  ever  and  truly." 

Lbttbk  411.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  February  2. 1821. 

"Your  letter  of  excuses  has  arrived.    1 

receive  the  letter,  but  do  not  admit  the  ex- 

'  ['*  Non  gladii,  non  saxa  dabont,  non  tela ;  sat  ille 
Canoarum  vixuiez,  ac  tanti  languinls  ultor, 
Annulufl."  Juoenal^  Sat.  z. 

**  Nor  twordt.  nor  ipeari,  nor  ttones  from  engine!  horl'd, 
Shall  quell  the  man  whose  frown  alarm'd  the  world  : 
The  vengeance  due  to  Cannc's  fatal  field, 
And  Aoods  of  human  gore,  a  ring  shall  yield." 
Such  was  the  end  of  Hannibal :  the  Romans,  who 


cuses,  except  in  courtesy ;  as  when  a  man 
treads  on  your  toes  and  b^s  your  pardon, 
the  pardon  is  granted,  but  the  joint  aches, 
especiallv  if  there  be  a  com  upon  it.  How- 
ever, I  shall  scold  you  presently. 

"  In  the  last  speech  of  the  Doge,  there 
occurs  (I  think,  from  memory)  the  phrase, 

**  *  And  Thou  who  makesfc  and  unmakett  luns ;  * 
change  this  to 

**  *  And  Thou  who  kindlest  and  who  quenchett  suns ;  * 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  verse  runs  equally  well, 
and  Mr.  Gifibrd  thinks  the  expression  im- 
proved. Pray  have  the  bounty  to  attend  to 
this.  You  are  grown  quite  a  minister  of 
state.  Mind  if  some  of  these  days  vou  are 
not  thrown  out.  ♦  *  will  not  be  always  a 
Tory,  though  Johnson  says  the  first  Whig 
was  the  de^. 

"  You  have  learnt  one  secret  from  Mr. 
Galignani's  (somewhat  tardily  acknowledged) 
correspondence :  this  is,  that  an  JSngUs/i 
author  may  dispose  of  his  exclusive  copy- 
right in  France  —  a  fact  of  some  consequence 
(in  thne  of  peace),  in  the  case  of  a  popular 
writer.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall 
do,  and  take  no  advantage  of  you,  though 
vou  were  scurvy  enough  never  to  acknow- 
ledge my  letter  for  three  months.  Offer  Oa^ 
lignani  the  refusal  of  the  copyright  in  France ; 
if  he  refuses,  appoint  any  bookseller  in  France 
you  please,  and  I  will  sign  any  assignment 
you  please,  and  it  shall  never  cost  you  a  sou 
on  my  account. 

"  KecoUect  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  as  far  as  it  may  secure  the 
copyright  to  yourself.  I  will  have  no  bargain 
but  with  the  English  booksellers,  and  1  de- 
sire no  interest  out  of  that  country. 

'*  Now,  that's  fair  and  open,  and  a  little 
handsomer  than  your  dodging  silence,  to  see 
what  would  come  of  it.  You  are  an  excel- 
lent fellow,  mio  caro  Moray,  but  there  is  still 
a  little  leaven  of  Fleet  Street  about  you  now 
and  then  —  a  crum  of  the  old  lo£df.  You 
have  no  right  to  act  suspiciously  with  me, 
for  I  have  given  you  no  reason.  I  shall 
always  be  frank  with  you ;  as,  for  instance, 
whenever  you  talk  with  the  votaries  of  Apollo 
arithmetically,  it  should  be  in  guineas,  not 
pounds  —  to  poets  as  well  as  physicians, 
and  bidders  at  auctions. 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  at  this  present,  save 
that  I  am.  Yours,  &c, 

never  thought  themselves  secure  while  he  lived,  no 
sooner  heard  that  he  had  taken  shelter  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  than  they  sent  Q.  Flaminlus  to  donand  hhn. 
Hannibal,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of 
the  Blthynian  prince,  and  determined  to  die  free,  saw  no 
other  resource  but  swallowing  poison ;  which,  to  be  pre- 
pared against  the  worst,  he  always  Carried  with  him  in 
the  hollow  of  a  ring ! "  —  Giffoed.] 
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"  P.  S.  —  If  jou  venture,  as  you  say,  to 
Rayeona  this  year,  I  will  exercise  the  rites 
of  hospitality  while  you  live,  and  bury  you 
handsomely  (though  not  in  holy  ground),  if 
you  get  'shot  or  slashed  in  a  creagh  or 
splore,'  which  are  rather  frequent  here  of  bte 
among  the  native  parties.  But  perhaps  your 
visit  may  be  anticipated ;  I  may  probably 
come  to  your  countrjr ;  in  which  case  write 
to  her  Ladyship  the  duplicate  of  the  epistle 
the  King  of  France  wrote  to  Prince  John."  • 

LiTTE*  412.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rareniu,  February  16.  1821. 

"  In  the  month  of  March  will  arrive  from 
Barcelona  Signor  Curioni,  engaged  for  the 
Opera.  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and 
a  gentlemanly  young  man,  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. I  must  request  your  personal  kind- 
ness and  patronage  in  his  favour.  Pray  in- 
troduce him  to  such  of  the  theatrical  people, 
editors  of  papers,  and  others,  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  him  m  his  profession,  pubbcly  and 
privately. 

"  The  fifth  is  so  far  from  being  the  last  of 
Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I 
meant  to  take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with 
a  proper  mixture  of  siege,  battle,  and  adven- 
ture, and  to  make  him  finish  as  Anachartis 
Chott « in  the  French  Revolution.  To  how 
many  cantos  this  may  extend,  I  know  not, 
nor  whether  (even  if  I  live)  I  shall  complete 
it ;  but  this  was  my  notion :  I  meant  to 
have  made  him  a  cavalier  servente  in  Italy, 
and  a  cause  for  a  divorce  in  England,  and  a 
sentimental  *  Werter-feced  man'  m  Ctermany, 
so  as  to  show  the  different  ridicules  of  the 
society  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  to 
have  displayed  him  gradually  gate  and  bUue 
as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural.  But  I 
had  not  ouite  fixed  whether  to  make  him 
end  in  hell,  or  in  an  unhappy  marriage,  not 
knowing  which  would  be  the  severest :  the 
Spanish  tradition  sa^s  hell :  but  it  is  probabl} 
only  an  allegory  of*^  the  other  state.  You 
are  now  in  possession  of  my  notions  on  the 
subject. 

•*  You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular  : 
did  I  ever  write  for  popularity  f    I  ddy  you 

1  ['*  A«  soon  at  Philip  heard  of  Richard*!  ddiveraoce 
(W>ni  captivity,  be  wrote  to  hit  confederate  John,  in  theie 
terms:  *  Take  care  <^  yxmrtelf:  the  Devil  it  broken 
ioote:  "—  HoMi,  vol.  IL  p.  206.] 

^  [John  Baptiste  Cloots  (better  known  by  the  name  of 
Anacharsis),  a  Prussian  baron,  bom  at  Cleves  in  1766. 
He  wu  the  nephew  of  Comelitu  de  Pauw,  author  of 
**  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Amerlcains/*  &c. 
He  travelled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  when  in 
England  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke.  In 
1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  he  described 
blmselC  as  **  the  orator  of  the  human  race.'*    Falling 


to  show  a  work  of  mine  (except  a  tale  or 
two)  of  a  popular  style  or  complexioa.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  room  for  a  d&fier- 
ent  stjrle  of  the  drama ;  neither  a  servile 
foUowmg  of  the  old  drama,  which  is  a  grossly 
erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  Fremck^  like  those 
who  succeeded  the  older  writers.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  good  English,  and  a  se^ 
verer  approach  to  Uie  rules,  might  combine 
something  not  dishonourable  to  our  litera- 
ture. I  have  also  attempted  to  make  a  play 
without  love ;  and  there  are  ndther  nngs, 
nor  mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  rant- 
ing villains,  nor  melodrame  in  it.  All  this 
wUl  prevent  its  popularity,  but  does  not  per- 
suade me  that  it  is  therefore  fiuilty.  What- 
ever faults  it  has  will  arise  from  deficiency 
in  the  conduct,  rather  than  in  the  conception, 
which  is  simple  and  severe. 

"So  you  epigrammaHte  upon  my  epigram  f 
I  will  pay  you  for  that,  mind  if  I  don't,  some 
day.  I  never  let  any  one  off  in  the  long  run 
(who first  brgms).  Remember  Sam,  and  see 
if  I  don't  do  you  as  good  a  turn.  You  un- 
natural Dublisher!  what!  quiz  your  own 
authors  ?  you  are  a  paper  cannibal  I 

*'  In  the  Letter  on  Bowles  (which  I  sent 
by  Tuesday's  post)  after  the  words  '  attempts 
Itad  been  made '  (alluding  to  the  republication 
of  •  English  Bards '),  add  the  words  *  m  Ire- 
land :  *  for  I  believe  that  English  pirates  did 
not  b^m  their  attempts  till  afber  I  had  left 
England  the  second  time.  Pray  attend  to 
this.  Let  me  know  what  you  and  }'oar 
synod  think  on  Bowjes. 

"  I  did  not  think  the  second  seal  so  bad  : 
surely  it  is  for  better  than  the  Saracen's  head 
with  which  you  have  sealed  your  last  letter  : 
the  larger,  in  profile,  was  surely  much  better 
than  that. 

'*  So  Foscolo  says  he  will  get  you  a  seal  cut 
better  in  Italy  ?  he  means  a  throat  —  that  is 
the  only  thing  they  do  dexterously.  The 
Arts  —  all  but  Canova's,  and  Morgfaen's,  and 
Ovid^s  (I  don't  mean  poetry),  —  are  as  low 
as  need  be  :  look  at  the  seal  which  I  gave  to 
William  Bankes,  and  own  it.  How  came 
Geoige  Bankes  to  quote  '  English  Bards '  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  ^  '  All  the  world 
keep  flinging  that  poem  in  my  &ce. 

however,  under  the  smpidon  of  Robespierre,  he  was.  In 
March  1794,  condemned  to  death.  On  the  scaflbld.  h« 
begged  the  executtooer  to  decapitate  him  the  last,  aOav 
ing  that  he  wished  to  make  some  observatioDS  — *-i«nl 
to  the  establishment  of  certain  fnlndples,  while  the  beada 
of  his  companions  were  fldling.  The  request  waa  oblis« 
ingly  complied  with.] 

'  [January,  18S1,  on  moving  the  Addreu  in  answer  Co 
the  King's  Speech.    The  following  are  the  Ita 
by  Mr.  Bankes:  — 

**  So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again. 
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"  Belzoni  is  a  grand  traveller,  and  his  Eng- 
lish is  very  prettily  broken. ' 

"  As  for  news,  the  Barbarians  are  march- 
ing on  Naples,  and  if  they  lose  a  single  battle, 
all  Italy  will  be  up.  It  will  be  like  the  Spa- 
nish row,  if  they  have  any  bottom. 

"  Letters  opened  ?  —  to  be  sure  they  are, 
and  that's  the  reason  why  I  always  put  in 
my  opinion  of  the  German  Austrian  scoun- 
drels. There  is  not  an  Italian  who  loathes 
them  more  than  I  do  ;  and  whatever  I  could 
do  to  scour  Italy  and  the  earth  of  their  in- 
famous oppression  would  be  done  con  amore. 
"  Yours,  &c. 

"B." 

!►  "  P.  S.  —  Recollect  that  the  *  Hints'  must 
be  printed  with  the  Latin,  otherwise  there  is 
no  sense." 


LBTTBB413.        TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  February  21.  1821. 

**  In  the  forty-fourth  page,  volume  first,  of 
'Turner's  Travels  (which  you  lately  sent  me), 
it  is  stated  that  *  Lord  Byron,  when  he  ex- 
pressed^ such  confidence  of  its  practicability, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Leander  swam 
both  ways,  with  and  acainst  the  tide  ;  where- 
as he  (Lord  Byron)  only  performed  the  easiest 
part  of  the  task  by  swimming  with  it  from 
Europe  to  Asia.'  I  certainly  could  not  have 
forgotten,  what  is  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
that  Leander  crossed  in  the  night  and  re- 
turned towards  the  morning.  My  object 
was,  to  ascertain  that  the  Hellespont  could 
be  crossed  at  all  by  swimming,  and  in  this 
Mr.  Ekenhead  and  myself  both  succeeded, 
one  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  the 
other  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  The 
tide  was  not  in  our  favour ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  great  difficultv  was  to  bear  up 
against  the  current,  which,  so  far  from  help- 
ing us  into  the  Asiatic  side,  set  us  down 
right  towards  the  Archipelago.  Neither  Mr. 
ESeenhead,  myself,  nor,  I  will  venture  to  add, 
any  person  on  board  the  frigate,  from  Cap- 
tain Bathurst  downwards,  had  any  notion  of 
a  difierence  of  the  current  on  the  Asiatic  side. 


View*d  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wing*d  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  In  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  (ar  Co  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  Irapell'd  the  steel : 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.*' 

See  IVorki,  p.  434.] 

1  [This  distinguished  traveller,  in  drawhig  up  a  Xar- 
ratlve  of  his  Operations  and  Uiscoveries  in  Egypt,  &c. 
declined  all  literary  assistance  beyond  that  of  tbe  indi- 
Tidoal  employed  to  copy  out  his  manuscript  and  correct 
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of  which  Mr.  Turner  speaks.  I  never  heard 
of  it  till  this  moment,  or  I  would  have  taken 
the  other  course.  Lieutenant  Ekenhead's 
sole  motive,  and  mine  also,  for  setting  out 
from  the  European  side  was,  that  the  little 
cape  above  Sestos  was  a  more  prominent 
starting  place,  and  the  frigate,  which  lay  below, 
close  under  the  Asiatic  castle,  formed  a  better 
point  of  view  for  us  to  swim  towards  ;  and, 
in  fact,  we  landed  immediately  below  it. 

"  Mr.  Turner  says,  '  Whatever  is  thrown 
into  the  stream  on  this  part  of  the  European 
bank  must  arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore.'  This 
is  so  iar  from  being  the  case,  that  it  mtut 
arrive  in  the  Archipelago,  if  left  to  the  cur- 
rent, although  a  strong  wind  in  the  Asiatic 
direction  might  have  such  an  effect  occasion- 
ally. 

**  Mr.  Turner  attemi}ted  the  passage  from 
the  Asiatic  side,  and  failed  :  *  Alter  five-and- 
twenty  minutes,  in  which  he  did  not  advance 
a  hundred  yards,  he  gave  it  up  from  complete 
exhaustion.'  This  is  very  possible,  and  might 
have  occurred  to  him  just  as  readily  on  the 
European  side.  He  should  have  set  out  a 
couple  of  miles  higher,  and  could  then  have 
come  out  below  the  European  castle.  I 
particularly  stated,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  has 
done  so  also,  that  we  were  obliged  to  make 
the  real  passage  of  one  mile  extend  to  be- 
tween three  nnd  four f  owing  to  the  force  of 
the  stream.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Turner,  that 
his  success  would  have  given  me  great  plea- 
sure, as  it  would  have  added  one  more  in- 
stance to  the  proofs  of  the  probability.  It 
is  not  quite  fair  in  him  to  infer,  that  because 
he  failed,  Leander  could  not  succeed.  There 
are  still  four  instances  on  record  :  a  Neapoli- 
tan, a  young  Jew,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  myself; 
the  two  last  done  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  English  witnesses. 

"  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  cur^ 
rent,  I  perceived  none ;  it  is  favourable  to 
the  swimmer  on  neither  side,  but  may  be 
stemmed  by  plunging  into  the  sea,  a  consi- 
derable way  above  the  opposite  point  of  the 
coast  which  the  swimmer  wishes  to  make, 
but  still  bearing  up  against  it ;  it  is  stronc, 
but  if  you  calculate  well,  you  may  reaoi 


the  press.  "  As  I  made  my  discoveries  alone,"  he  says. 
"  I  have  been  anxious  to  write  my  book  by  myself,  though 
in  so  doing  the  reader  will  consider  me,  and  with  great  ! 
propriety,  guilty  of  temerity  ;  but  the  public  will,  per-  ' 
haps,  gain  in  the  fidelity  of  my  narraUve  what  it  loses  in 
elegance.  I  am  not  an  Englishman ;  but  I  prefer  that 
my  readers  should  receive  from  myself,  as  well  as  I  am 
able  to  describe  them,  an  account  of  my  proceedings, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  my  meaning  misrepre- 
sented by  another :  if  I  am  intelligible,  it  is  all  that  I  can 
expect."] 
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land.  My  own  experience  and  that  of  others 
bids  me  pronounce  the  passage  of  Leander 
perfectly  practicable.  Any  young  man,  in 
good  and  tolerable  skill  in  swimming,  might 
succeed  in  it  from  either  side.  I  was  three 
hours  in  swimming  across  the  Tagus,  which 
is  much  more  hazardous,  being  two  hours 
longer  than  the  Hellespont.  Of  what  may 
be  done  in  swimming,  I  will  mention  one 
more  instance.  In  181 8,  thei  Chevalier  Men- 
galdo  (a  gentleman  of  Bassano),  a  good 
swimmer,  wished  to  swim  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Alexander  Scott  and  myself.  As  he 
seemed  particularly  anxious  on  the  subject, 
we  indulged  him.  We  all  three  started  from 
the  Island  of  the  Lido  and  swam  to  Venice. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Scott 
and  I  were  a  good  way  ahead,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  our  foreign  tnend,  which,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  consequence,  as  there  was  a 
gondola  to  hold  his  clothes  and  pick  him  up. 
Scott  swam  on  till  past  the  Rialto,  where 
he  §ot  out,  less  from  fatigue  than  from  cMU^ 
havmg  been  four  hours  in  the  water,  without 
rest  or  stay,  except  what  is  to  be  obtained 
by  floating  on  one's  back  —  this  being  the 
condition  of  our  performance.  I  continued 
my  course  on  to  Santa  Chiara,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  Grand  Canal  (besides  the 
distance  from  the  Lido),  and  got  out  where 
the  Laguna  once  more  opens  to  Fusina.  I 
had  been  in  the  water,  by  my  watch,  without 
help  or  rest,  and  never  touching  ground  or 
boat,^mr  hours  and  twenty  mnutes.  To  this 
match,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  its  per- 
formance, Mr.  Hoppner,  the  Consul-genend, 
was  witness,  and  it  is  well  known  to  many 
others.  Mr.  Turner  can  easily  veri^  the 
fact,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,"  by  referring 
to  Mr.  Hoppner.  The  distance  we  could 
not  accurately  ascertain  ;  it  was  of  course 
considerable. 

"  I  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes  only.  I  am  now  ten  years 
older  in  time,  and  twenty  in  constitution, 
than  I  was  when  I  passed  the  Dardanelles, 
and  yet  two  years  ago  I  was  capable  of  swim- 
ming four  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  could  have  continued  two 
hours  longer,  though  I  had  on  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  an  accoutrement  which  by  no  means 
assists  the  performance.  Mv  two  companions 
were  also  four  hours  in  the  water.  Men- 
galdo  might  be  about  thirty  years  of  age ; 
Scott  about  six-and-twenty. 

"  With  this  experience  in  swimming  at 
different  periods  of  life,  not  only  upon  the 
SPOT,  but  elsewhere,  of  various  persons,  what 
is  there  to  make  me  doubt  that  Leander*s 
exploit  was  perfectly  practicable  ?  If  three 
individuals  did  more  tnan  the  passage  of  the 
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Hellespont^  why  should  he  have  done  less? 
But  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and,  naturally  seekii^ 
a  plausible  reason  for  his  failure,  lays  the 
blame  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  He 
tried  to  swim  directly  across,  instead  of  going 
higher  up  to  take  the  vantage :  he  might  as 
well  have  tried  tojly  over  Mount  Athos. 

"  That  a  young  Greek  of  the  heroic  times, 
in  love,  and  with  his  limbs  in  full  vigour, 
might  have  succeeded  in  such  an  attempt  is 
neither  wonderful  nor  doubtfliL  Whether 
he  attempted  it  or  not  is  another  questioa, 
because  he  might  have  had  a  small  boat  to 
save  him  the  trouble. 

"  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"  Btrok. 

"  P.  S.  —  Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  swim- 
ming from  Europe  to  Asia  was  *  the  eatiat 
part  of  the  task.'  I  doubt  whether  Leander 
found  it  so,  as  it  was  the  return  ;  however, 
he  had  several  hours  between  the  intervals. 
The  argument  of  Mr.  Turner,  *  that  higher 
up  or  lower  down,  the  strait  widens  so  ccm- 
siderably  that  he  would  save  little  labour  by' 
his  starting,'  is  only  good  for  indifferent  swim- 
mers ;  a  man  of  any  practice  or  skill  will 
always  consider  the  distance  less  than  the 
strength  of  the  stream.  If  Ekenhead  and 
myself  had  thought  of  crossing  at  the  nar- 
rowest point,  instead  of  going  up  to  the  Cape 
above  it,  we  should  have  been  swept  down 
to  Tenedos.  The  strait,  however,  is  not  so 
extremely  wide,  even  where  it  broadens  above 
and  below  the  forts.  As  the  frigate  was 
stationed  some  time  in  the  Dardandles  wait- 
ing for  the  firman,  I  bathed  often  in  the 
strait  subsequently  to  our  traject,  and  ge- 
nerally on  the  Asiatic  side,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  greater  strength  of  the  opposite  stream 
by  which  the  diplomatic  traveller  palliates 
his  own  failure.  Our  amusement  in  the 
small  bay  which  opens  immediatdy  bekyw 
the  Asiatic  fort  was  to  dive  for  the  land 
tortoises,  which  we  flung  in  on  purpose,  at 
they  amphibiously  crawled  along  tne  bottocn. 
This'does  not  argue  any  greater  violence  of 
current  than  on  the  European  shore.  With  re- 
gard to  the  modest  insinuation  that  we  chose 
the  European  side  as  *  easier,'  I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Captain  Bathurst  if  it  be  true 
or  no  (poor  Ekenhead  being  since  dead). 
Had  we  been  aware  of  any  such  difference 
of  current  as  is  asserted,  we  woidd  at  least 
have  proved  it,  and  were  not  likely  to  have 
given  It  up  in  the  twenty-five  minutes  of  Rfr. 
Turner's  own  experiment.  The  secret  of  all 
this  is,  that  Mr.  Turner  fiuled,  and  that  we 
succeeded ;  and  he  is  consequently  disap- 
pointed, and  seems  not  unwilling  to  ovef^ 
shadow  whatever  little  merit  there  might  be 
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in  our  success.  Why  did  he  not  try  the 
European  side  ?  If  he  had  succeeded  there, 
after  failing  on  the  Asiatic,  his  plea  would 
have  been  more  graceful  and  gracious.  Mr. 
Turner  may  find  what  &ult  he  pleases  with 
my  poetry,  or  my  politics  ;  but  1  recommend 
hun  to  leave  aquatic  reflections  till  he  is  able 
to  swim  *  five-and-twenty  minutes'  without 
being  '  exhautted^  though  I  believe  he  is  the 
first  modem  Tory  who  ever  swam  *  agmtul 
the  stream*  for  half  the  time.** » 

Letter  414.       TO  MR.  MOORt. 

**  Rarenna,  February  22. 1821. 

**  As  I  wish  the  soul  of  the  late  Antoine 
Galignani  to  fest  in  peace,  (you  will  ha?e 
read  his  death,  published  by  himself^  in  his 
own  newspaper,)  you  are  requested  parti- 
cularly to  inform  his  children  and  heirs,  that 
of  their  '  Literary  Gazette,'  to  which  I  sub- 
scribed more  than  two  months  ago,  1  have 
only  received  one  number^  notwithstanding  I 
have  written  to  them  repeatedly.  If  they 
have  no  regard  for  me,  a  subscriber,  they 
ought  to  have  some  for  their  deceased  pa- 
rent, who  is  undoubtedly^  no  better  off  in  his 
present  residence  for  tms  total  want  of  at- 
tention. If  not,  let  me  have  my  francs. 
Thev  were  paid  by  Miwriaglia,  the  Venetian 
bookseller.  You  ma^  also  hint  to  them  that 
when  a  gentleman  writes  a  letter,  it  is  usual 
to  send  an  answer.  If  not,  I  shall  make 
them  '  a  speech,*  which  will  comprise  an  eu- 
logy on  the  deceased. 

"  We  are  here  full  of  war,  and  within  two 
days  of  the  seat  of  it,  expecting  intelligence 
momently.  We  shall  now  see  if  our  Italian 
friends  are  good  for  any  thing  but  *  shooting 
round  a  comer,*  like  the  Irishman's  gun. 
Excuse  haste,  —  I  write  with  my  spurs  put- 
tins  on.  My  horses  are  at  the  door,  and  an 
Ita£an  Count  waiting  to  accompany  me  in 
my  ride. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"P.  S.  —  Pray,  amongst  my  letters,  did 
you  set  one  detailmg  the  death  of  the  com- 
man&nt  here?  Ho  was  killed  near  my 
door,  and  died  in  my  house. 

••  BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 
'*  To  the  air  of'  Haw  now,  Madmme  FUri,*  in  the 

Beggars*  Opera. 
"  Bowles.       Why,  bow  now,  saucy  Tom, 
If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Campbell. 
••  Caxpbux.     Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowles. 
kc  kc,  &c.** 


1  To  the  above  letter,  which  was  published  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Turner  wrote  a  reply ;  but,  for  reasons  stated  by  him- 


Lbtter  415.       TO  MIL  MURRAY. 

"  March  2.  1821. 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  letter  which 
I  meant  for  Perry,  but  stopped  short,  hoping 
you  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  theatres. 
Of  course  you  need  not  send  it ;  but  it  ex- 
plains to  vou  my  feelings  on  the  subject. 
You  say  tnat  *  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  let 
them  do  what  they  please ;'  that  is  to  say, 
that  you  would  see  me  damned  with  great 
tranquillity.    You  are  a  fine  fellow. " 

TO  MR.  PERRY. 

**  Ravenna,  January  22.  1821. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  a  strange  piece  of  news, 
which  cannot  be  more  disagreeable  to  your 
public  than  it  is  to  me.  Letters  and  the 
gazettes  do  me  the  honour  to  say  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  some  of  the  London  Mana^ 
gers  to  bring  forward  on  their  stage  the  poem 
of  *  Marino  Faliero,*  &c.,  which  was  never 
intended  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  I  trust 
will  never  undergo  it.  It  is  certainlv  unfit 
for  it.  I  have  never  written  but  for  the 
solitary  reader,  and  require  no  experiments 
for  applause  beyond  his  silent  approbation. 
Since  such  an  attempt  to  dvag  me  forth  as  a 
gladiator  in  the  theatrical  arena  is  a  violation 
of  all  the  courtesies  of  literature,  I  trust  that 
the  impartial  part  of  the  press  will  step  be- 
tween me  and  this  pollution.  I  say  pol- 
lution, because  every  violation  of  a  right  Is 
such,  and  I  claim  my  right  as  an  author  to 
prevent  what  I  have  written  from  being 
turned  into  a  stage-play.  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  public  to  permit  this  of  my 
own  free  will.  Had  I  sought  their  fiivour, 
it  would  have  been  by  a  pantomime. 

"I  have  said  that  I  write  only  for  the 
reader.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  consent  to 
any  publication,  or  to  the  abuse  of  any  pub- 
lication of  mine  to  the  purposes  of  histri- 
onism.  The  applauses  ot  an  audience  would 
give  me  no  pleasure ;  their  disapprobation 
might,  however,  give  me  pain.  The  wager 
is  therefore  not  ^ual.  You  may,  perhaps, 
say,  *  How  can  this  be  ?  if  their  oisappro- 
bation  gives  pmn,  their  praise  might  afford 
pleasure?'  By  no  means:  the  kick  of  an 
ass  or  the  sting  of  a  wasp  may  be  painful  to 
those  who  would  find  nothing  agreeable  in 
the  bracing  of  the  one  or  the  ouzzing  of 
the  other. 

"  This  may  not  seem  a  courteous  compa- 
rison, but  I  have  no  other  ready ;  and  it  oc- 
ciu^  naturally.  ** 

self,  did  not  print  it.    At  his  nquoU,  I  gtvc  loMrtlon  to 
his  paper  in  the  Appendix. 
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Letter  416.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTcnna,  Mario.  1831. 

**  Dear  Moray, 

*•  In  my  packet  of  the  12th  instant,  in  the 
last  sheet  (not  the  Ao^  sheet),  last  page,  ontii 
the  sentence  which  (defining,  or  attempting 
to  define,  what  and  who  are  gentlemen)  be- 
gins, '  I  should  say  at  least  in  life  that  most 
militan'  men  have  it,  and  few  naval ;  that 
several  men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  law- 
yers, *  &c.  &c.  I  say,  omit  the  whole  of  that 
sentence,  because,  like  the  *  cosmogony,  or 
creation  of  the  world,*  in  the  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpose. 

**  In  the  sentence  above,  too,  almost  at  the 
top  of  the  same  page,  after  the  words  '  that 
there  ever  was,  or  can  be,  an  aristocracy  of 
poets,'  add  and  insert  these  words — *  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  should  write  in  the  style 
of  the  song  by  a  person  of  quality,  or  parlf 
euphvum ;  but  there  is  a  nobiiitu  of  thought 
and  expression  to  be  found  no  less  in  Shak- 
speare.  Pope,  and  Bums,  than  in  Dante, 
Alfieri,'  &c.  &c.  and  so  on.  Or,  if  you 
please,  perhaps  you  had  better  omit  the 
whole  of  the  latter  digression  on  the  vulgar 
poets,  and  insert  only  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  sentence  on  Pope's  Homer,  where  I 
prefer  it  to  Cowper's,  and  quote  Dr.  Clarke 
m  favour  of  its  accuracy. 

"  Upon  all  these  points,  take  an  opinion  ; 
take  tne  sense  (or  nonsense)  of  your  learned 
visitants,  and  act  thereby.  I  am  very  tract- 
able— in  PROSE. 

"  Whether  I  have  made  out  the  case  for 
Pope,  I  know  not ;  but  1  am  very  sure  that 
I  have  been  zealous  in  the  attempt.  If  it 
comes  to  the  proofs,  we  shall  beat  the  black- 
guards. I  will  show  more  imagerv  in  twenty 
fines  of  Pope  than  in  any  equal  length  of 
quotation  in  English  poesy,  and  that  in  places 
where  they  least  expect  it.  For  instance,  in 
his  lines  on  Sponu^ — now,  do  just  read 
them  over  —  the  subject  is  of  no  consequence 
(whether  it  be  satire  or  epic)  —  we  are  talk- 
ing o£  poetry  and  magery  nrom  nature  and 
art.  Now,  mark  the  images  separately  and 
arithmetically :  — 

I  "M.  The  thing  of  *i7X. 

3.  Curd  of  au'*  milk. 

3.  The  buiterjl^. 

4.  The  whreL 
ft.  Bag  with  Rilded  wingfl. 
&  Painted  child  of  dirt, 

7.  Whose  bwex. 

8.  yfell'hrtd  tpam'elt, 

9.  Shallow  streams  run  dimpling, 

10.  Florid  impotence. 

11.  Prompter,    Puppet  sqveaks, 

12.  The  ear  qf  Eve. 
IS.  FamOiar  toad. 
U.  Ua(f  frothy  half  venom,  sptt*  himielf  abroad. 


15.  Fbp  at  the  toilet, 

1&  Flatterer  zt  the  board. 

17.  Awtphibious  thing. 

18.  Sow  trips  u  Uufy. 

19.  Vow  struts  a  lord. 
SO.  A  cherub's/aee. 

31.  A  reptile  all  the  rest. 

22.  The  Rabbins. 

83.  Fride  that  ^Vribf  the  <fia/. 

*'  *  Beauty  that  ahockt  jrou,  parts  that  none  will  trust. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust^ 

"  Now,  is  there  a  line  of  all  the  passage 
without  the  most  forcible  imagery  (for  his 
purpose)?  Look  at  the  variettf  —  at  tbe 
poetry  of  the  passage — at  the  tma^mation: 
there  is  hardly  a  line  from  which  a  painting 
might  not  be  made,  and  is.  But  this  is  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  his  higher  passages 
in  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  many  of  his  other 
poems,  serious  and  comic.  There  never  wag 
such  an  unjust  outcry  in  this  world  as  that 
which  these  fellows  are  trying  against  Pope. 

*'  Ask  Mr.  Gilford  if,  in  Uie  fifUi  act  of 

*  The  Doge,*  you  could  not  contrive  (where 
the  sentence  of  the  Veil  is  passed)  to  insert 
the  following  lines  in  Marino  Faliero's  an- 
swer ? 

"  But  let  it  be  so.    It  will  be  in  rain  : 
The  Teil  which  blackens  o*er  this  blighted  name. 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments. 
Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portra&i 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  painted  trappings. 
Your  delegated  slaves  —  the  people's  tyrants.^ 

Which  will  be  best,  *  painted  trappings,'  or 

*  pictured  purple,*  or  *  pictured  trappings,' 
or  'paintecl  purple?'  Perpend,  and  let  me 
know. 

**  Yours  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Upon  public  matters  here  I  say 
little :  you  will  all  hear  soon  enough  of  a 
general  row  throughout  Italy.  There  never 
was  a  more  foolish  step  than  the  expedition 
to  Naples  by  these  fellows. 

'*  I  wish  to  propose  to  Holmes,  tbe  mini-  < 
ature  painter,  to  come  out  to  roe  this  spring. 
I  will  pay  liis  expenses,  and  any  sum  in  rea- 
son. I  wish  him  to  take  my  daughter's  pic- 
ture (who  is  in  a  convent)  and  the  Countess 
G.'s,  and  the  head  of  a  peasant  girl,  which 
latter  would  make  a  study  for  Raphael.  It 
is  a  complete  peasant  face,  but  an  ItaBau 
peasant*8,  and  quite  in  the  Raphael  Foroa- 
rina  style.  Her  figure  is  tall  but  rather 
large,  and  not  at  all  comparable  to  her  ftice, 
which  is  reall}r  superb.  Sne  is  not  seventeen, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  have  her  face  while  it 
lasts.  Madame  G.  is  also  very  handsome, 
but  it  is  quite  in  a  different  style — com- 

1  These  lines  ~  perhaps  from  some  dificultf  In  faicro. 
ducing  them  —  were  nerer  inserted  in  tbe  Tragedy. 
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pletely.  blonde  and  fiiir — very  uncommon  in 
Italy  ;  yet  not  an  Engiish  fairness,  but  more 
like  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian.  Her  figure, 
too,  particularly  the  bust,  is  uncommonly 
good.  It  must  be  Holmes :  I  like  him  be- 
cause he  takes  such  inveterate  likenesses. 
There  is  a  war  here ;  but  a  solitary  traveller, 
with  little  baggage,  and  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  has  nothing  to  fear,  rack  him  up 
m  the  Diligence.    Don't  forget." 

LrmtR  417.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

•*  Ravenna,  AprO.  3.  1821. 

"  Thanks  for  the  translation.  I  have  sent 
you  some  books,  which  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther you  have  read  or  no  —  you  need  not 
return  them,  in  any  case.  I  enclose  you  also 
a  letter  from  Pisa.  I  have  neither  spared 
trouble  nor  expense  in  the  care  of  the  child ; 
and  as  she  was  now  four  years  old  complete, 
and  quite  above  the  control  of  the  servants 
— and  as  a  num  living  without  any  woman  at 
the  head  of  his  house  cannot  much  attend  to 
a  nursery  —  I  had  no  resource  but  to  place 
her  for  a  time  (at  a  high  pension  too)  in  the 
convent  of  Bapna^Cavalli  (twelve  miles  off), 
where  the  air  is  good,  and  where  she  wiU,  at 
least,  have  her  learning  advanced,  and  her 
morals  and  religion  inculcated.  ^  I  had  also 
another  reason ;  —  things  were  and  are  in 
such  a  state  here,  that  I  had  no  reason  to 
look  upon  my  own  personal  safety  as  par- 
ticularly insurable ;  and  I  thought  the  infant 
best  out  of  harm's  way,  for  the  present. 

*'  It  is  also  fit  that  I  should  add  that  I  by 
no  means  intended,  nor  intend,  to  give  a 
natural  child  an  EngHsli  education,  because 
with  the  disadvantages  of  her  birth,  her  afler 
settlement  would  be  doubly  difficult.  Abroad, 
with  a  fair  foreign  education  and  a  portion 
of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  she  might  and 
may  marry  very  respectably.  In  England 
such  a  dowry  would  be  a  pittance,  while  else- 
where it  is  a  fortune.  It  is,  besides,  my 
wish  that  she  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  best  religion,  as  it 
is  assuredly  the  oldest  of  the  various  branches 
of  Christianity.  I  have  now  explained  my 
notions  as  to  the  place  where  she  now  is  — 
it  is  the  best  I  could  find  for  the  present ; 
but  I  have  no  prejudices  in  its  favour. 

"I  do  not  speak  of  politics,  because  it 
seems  a  hopeless  subject,  as  long  as  those 
scoundrels  are  to  be  permitted  to  bully 


1  WlUi  luch  anxiety  did  he  look  to  this  euentlal  part  of 
hif  daughter's  edocatlon,  that  notwithstanding  the  many 
advantages  she  was  sore  to  derive  from  the  kind  and 
feminine  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  his  appre- 
hensions, le«t  her  feeling  upon  religious  subjects  might 
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States  out  of  their  independence.      Believe 
me.  Yours  ever  and  truly. 

"  P.  8.  —  There  is  a  report  here  of  a 
change  in  France ;  but  with  what  truth  is 
not  yet  known. 

"  P.  S.  —  My  respects  to  Mrs.  H.  I  have 
the  *  best  opinion  *  of  her  countrywomen  ;  and 
at  my  time  of  life,  (three  and  thirty,  22d 
January,  1821,)  that  is  to  say,  after  the  life 
I  have  led,  a  good  opinion  is  the  only  rational 
one  which  a  man  should  entertain  of  the 
whole  sex  —  up  to  M«r/y,  the  worst  possible 
opinion  a  man  can  have  of  them  in  general, 
the  better  for  himself.  Afterwards,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  Mctw,  nor  to  him 
either,  what  opmion  he  entertains — his  day  is 
over,  or,  at  least,  should  be. 

"  You  see  how  sober  I  am  become." 


Lbtteb  418.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  April  21.  1821. 

**  I  enclose  you  another  letter  on  Bowles. 
But  I  premise  that  it  is  not  like  the  former, 
and  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  much,  if 
any,  of  it  should  be  published.  Upon  this 
point  you  can  consult  with  Mr.  Gifford,  and 
think  twice  before  you  publish  it  at  all. 
Pray  send  roe  some  pounds  weight  of  soda 
powders.  I  drink  them  in  summer  by  do- 
zens. Yours  truly,  B. 

**  P.  S.  —  You  may  make  my  subscription 
for  Mr.  Scott's  widow,  &c.  Mir/y  instead  of  the 
proposed  ten  pounds  ;  but  do  not  put  down 
my  name ;  put  down  N.  N.  only.  The  rea- 
son is,  that,  as  I  have  mentioned  him  in  the 
enclosed  pamphlet*,  it  would  look  indelicate. 
I  would  give  more,  but  my  disappointments 
last  year  about  Rochilale  and  ttie  transfer 
from  the  fimds  render  me  more  economical 
for  the  present." 


LrrriR  419.       TO  MR.  SHELLEY. 

**  Rarcnna,  April  26.  1821. 

"  The  child  continues  doing  well,  and  the 
accounts  are  regular  and  favourable.  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  that  you  and  Mrs.  Shelley 
do  not  disapprove  of  the  step  which  I  have 
taken,  whicti  is  merely  temporary. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  vou  say  of 
Keats  —  is  it  actually  true  ?  I  did  not  think 
criticism  had  been  so  killing.    Though  I  dif- 


bc  disturbed  by  the  conversation  of  Shelley  himself,  pre- 
vented hhn  tnxm  allowing  her  to  remain  under  his  friend's 
roof. 

«  [The  Second  Letter  to   Mr.  Murray  on  Bowlci*s 
Strictures.    See  Misr^Uaneous  Prose  Pieces.] 
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fer  from  you  essentially  in  your  estimate  of 
his  performances,  I  so  much  abhor  all  un- 
necessary pain,  that  I  would  rather  he  had 
been  seated  on  the  highest  peak  of  Par- 
nassus than  have  perished  in  such  a  manner. 
Poor  fellow !  though  with  such  inordinate 
self-love  he  would  probably  have  not  been 
very  happy.  I  read  the  review  of  *  Endy- 
mion  *  in  the  Quarterly.  It  was  severe,  — 
but  surely  not  eo  severe  as  many  reviews  in 
that  and  other  journals  upon  others. 

'*  I  recollect  the  effect  on  me  of  the  Edin- 
burgh on  my  first  poem ;  it  was  rage,  and 
resistance,  and  redress — but  not  despond- 
ency nor  despair.  I  grant  that  those  are 
not  amiable  feelings ;  but,  in  this  world  of 
bustle  and  broil,  and  especially  in  the  ca- 
reer of  writing,  a  man  should  calculate  upon 
his  powers  of  resistance  before  he  goes  into 
th^  arena. 
**  *  Expect  not  life  flrom  pain  nor  danger  firee. 
Nor  deem  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee.* 

"  You  know  my  opinion  of  that  second- 
hand school  of  poetry.  You  also  know  my 
high  opinion  of  your  own  poetry, — because 
it  is  of  no  school.  I  read  Cenci-^but,  be- 
sides that  I  think  the  subject  essentially  un- 
dramadc,  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  our  old 
dramatists  as  models,  I  deny  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  hitherto  had  a  drama  at  all.  Your 
Cenci,  however,  was  a  work  of  power,  and 
poetry.  As  to  mt/  drama,  pray  revenge  your- 
self upon  it,  by  being  as  tree  as  I  have  been 
with  yours. 

"  1  have  not  yet  got  your  Prometheus, 
which  I  Ions  to  see.  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  mine,  and  do  not  know  that  it  is  yet  pul^ 
lished.  I  have  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Pope  controversy,  which  you  will  not 
like.    Had  I  known  that  Keats  was  dead 

—  or  that  he  was  alive  and  so  sensitive —  I 
should  have  omitted  some  remarks  upon  his 
poetry,  to  which  I  was  provoked  by  his 
attack  upon  Pope^  and  my  disapprobation  of 
Ass  own  style  of  writing. 

"  You  want  me  to  undertake  a  great  poem 

—  I  have  not  the  inclination  nor  the  power. 
As  I  grow  older,  the  indifference  —  not  to 
life,  for  we  love  it  by  instinct — but  to  the 
stimuli  of  life,  increases.  Besides,  this  late 
failure  of  the  Italians  has  latterly  disap- 
pointed me  /or  many  reasons,  —  some  pub- , 
lie,  some  personal.    My  respects  to  Mrs.  S. 

"  Yours  ever. 

>  [Keats  died  at  Rome  in  February,  1821,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health;  His  complaint  was 
a  consumption,  nnder  which  he  had  lingered  for  some 
time;  but  his  death  was  accelerated  by  a  cold  caught  in 
his  Toyage  to  Italy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-fourth  year.  -^**  A  loose,  slack,  not 
wcU-dressed  youth  met  me,"  says  Coleridge,  "  in  a  lane 
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"  P.  8.  —  Could  not  you  and  I  contrive 
to  meet  this  summer  ?  Could  not  you  take 
a  run  here  aione  f** 


Lettcs  420.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  April  26.  \9SL 

"  I  sent  you  by  last  postis  a  laree  packet, 
which  will  not  do  for  publication  (I  suspect), 
being,  as  the  apprentices  say, '  damned  low.' 
I  put  off*  also  K>r  a  week  or  two  sending  the 
Italian  scrawl  which  will  form  a  note  to  it. 
The  reason  is  that,  letters  being  opened,  I 
wish  to  *  bide  a  wee.' 

"  Well,  have  you  published  the  Tragedy  ? 
and  does  the  Letter  take  ? 

"  Is  it  true,  what  Shelley  writes  me,  that 
poor  John  Keats  died  at  Rome  >  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  ?  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  though 
I  think  he  took  the  wrong  hne  as  a  poet. 


rience,  that  a  savage  review  is  hemlock  to  a 
sucking  author ;  and  the  one  on  me  (which 
produced  the  English  Bards,  &c.)  knocked 
me  down — but  I  got  up  again.  Instead  of 
bursting  a  blood-vessel,  I  drank  three  bottles 
of  claret,  and  began  an  answer,  finding  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  article  for  which  I 
could  lawfully  knock  Jeffi^y  on  the  head,  in 
an  honourable  way.  However,  I  would  not 
be  the  person  who  wrote  the  homicidal 
article  for  all  the  honour  and  glory  in  the 
world,  though  I  by  no  means  approve  of  that 
school  of  scribbliiijg  which  it  treats  upon. 

"  You  see  the  Italians  have  maoe  a  sad 
business  of  it — all  owing  to  treachery  and 
disunion  amonsst  themselves.  It  has  given 
me  great  vexation.  The  execrations  hei^ 
upon  the  Neapolitans  by  the  other  Italians 
are  quite  in  unison  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

"  Yours.  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  Your  latest  packet  of  books  b 
on  its  way  here,  but  not  arrived.  Kenilworth 
excellent.  Thanks  for  the  pocket-books,  of 
which  I  have  made  presents  to  those  ladies 
who  like  cuts,  and  landscapes,  and  all  that. 
I  have  ^t  an  Italian  book  or  two  which  I 
should  like  to  send  you  if  I  had  an  oppor-  | 
tunity.  , 

'^  I  am  not  at  present  in  the  very  highest  I 


near  Highgate.  It  was  Keats.  He  was  introdbaced  to  me. 
and  staid  a  minute  or  so.  After  he  had  left  us  a  Uttle 
way,  he  came  bacli,  and  said,  *  Let  me  carry  away  the 
memory,  Coleridge,  of  luiving  pressed  your  haodf  | 
~ '  There  is  death  in  that  hand,*  I  said,  when  Keats  was 
gone ;  yet  this  was,  I  beliere,  before  the  consmnptioa  ■ 
showed  itself  distinctly.'*  -.  TMle  Taik,  rol.  li.  p.  90.]      | 
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health, — spring  probably ;  so  I  have  lowered 
my  diet  and  taken  to  Epsom  salts. 

**  As  you  say  my  prate  is  good,  why  don't 
you  treat  with  moore  for  the  reversion  of 
the  Memoirs?  —  conditionally^  recollect;  not 
to  be  published  before  decease.  He  has  the 
permission  to  dispose  of  them,  and  I  advised 
aim  to  do  so." 


Lktteb  421. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


•*  Ravenna,  April.  28. 1821. 

"  You  cannot    have    been  more  disap- 

r>inted  than  myself,  nor  so  much  deceived, 
have  been  so  at  some  personal  risk  also, 
which  is  not  yet  done  away  with.  How- 
ever, no  time  nor  circumstances  shall  alter 
my  tone  nor  my  feelings  of  indignation  against 
tyranny  triumphant.  The  present  business 
has  been  as  much  a  work  of  treachery  as  of 
cowardice, — though  both  may  have  done 
their  part.  If  ever  vou  and  I  meet  again,  I 
will  have  a  talk  with  you  upon  the  subject. 
At  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  can  write 
but  little,  as  all  letters  are  opened.  In  mine 
they  shall  always  find  my  sentiments,  but 
nothi^  that  can  lead  to  the  oppression  of 
others. 

^You  will  please  to  recollect  that  the 
Neapolitans  are  nowhere  now  more  exe- 
crated than  in  Italy,  and  not  blame  a  whole 
people  for  the  vices  of  a  province.  That 
would  be  like  condemning  Great  Britain  be- 
cause they  plunder  wrecks  in  Cornwall. 

"  And  now  let  us  be  literary ;  —  a  sad 
idling  off,  but  it  is  always  a  consolation.  If 
*  Othello's  occupation  be  gone,'  let  us  take 
to  the  next  best ;  and,  if  we  cannot  contri- 
bute to  make  mankind  more  free  and  wise, 
we  may  amuse  ourselves  and  those  who  like 
it.  yfhat  are  you  writing?  I  have  been 
scribbling  at  intervals,  and  Murray  will  be 
publishing  about  now. 

"  Lady  Noel  has,  as  you  say,  been  dan- 
gerously iU  ,  but  it  may  console  you  to  learn 
that  she  is  dangerously  well  again. 

•*  I  have  written  a  sheet  or  two  more  of 
Memoranda  for  you ;  and  I  kept  a  little 
Journal  for  about  a  month  or  two,  till  I  had 
filled  the  paper-book.    I  then  left  it  off,  as 

1  **  Aye,  down  to  the  diut  wlUi  Uiem,  slaTes  as  they  are," 
&c.  ftc 

3  I  had  not,  when  I  wrote,  seen  this  pamphlet,  as  he 
rapposei,  but  had  merely  heard  from  some  friends,  that 
his  pen  had  **  run  a-muck  "  hi  It,  and  that  I  myself  had 
not  escaped  a  slight  grase  in  iU  career. 

s  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  the  use  to  which  both 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bowles  thou^t  it  worth  their  while 
to  apply  my  name  in  this  controversy,  that,  as  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  subject  extended,  I  was  disposed  to 
agree  with  neither  of  the  extreme  opinions  into  which,  as 


things  grew  busy,  and,  afterwards,  too  gloomy 
to  set  down  without  a  painful  feeling.  Thk 
I  should  be  glad  to  send  you,  if  I  had  an 
opportunity ;  but  a  volume,  however  small, 
don't  ^o  well  by  such  posts  as  exist  in  this 
Inquisidon  of  a  country. 

"  I  have  no  news.  As  a  very  pretty  wo- 
man said  to  me  a  few  nightfi  ago,  with  the  tears 
in  her  eye?,  as  she  sat  at  the  harpsichord, 
'Alas I  the  Italians  must  now-  return  to 
making  operas.'  I  fear  that  and  maccaroni 
are  their  forte,  and '  motley  their  only  wear.' 
However,  there  are  some  high  spirits  among 
them  stilL    Pray  write. 

"  And  believe  me,  &c.*' 


Lbttsb  422.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Ravenna,  May  3. 1821. 

"  Though  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  28th  ul- 
timo, I  must  acknowledge  yours  of  this  day, 
with  the  lines.  1  They  are  sublime,  as  well 
as  beautiftil,  and  in  your  very  best  mood  and 
manner.  They  are  also  but  too  true.  How- 
ever, do  not  conlound  the  scoundrels  at  the 
heel  of  the  boot  with  their  betters  at  the  top 
of  it.  I  assure  you  that  there  are  some  loftier 
spirits. 

"Nothing,  however,  can  be  better  than 
your  poem,  or  more  deserved  by  the  Laz- 
zarom.  They  are  now  abhorred  and  dis- 
claimed nowhere  more  than  here.  We  will 
talk  over  these  things  (if  we  meet)  some 
day,  and  I  will  recount  my  own  adventures, 
some  of  which  have  been  a  little  hazardous, 
perhaps. 

**  So, you  have  got  the  Letter  on  Bowles?* 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  said  any  thing  of 
i^ou  that  could  offend,  —  certainly,  nothing 
mtentionally.  As  for  ♦  *,  I  meant  him  a 
compliment.  I  wrote  the  whole  off-hand, 
without  copy  or  correction,  and  expecting 
then  every  day  to  be  called  into  the  field. 
What  have  I  said  of  you?  I  am  sure  I 
forget.  It  must  be  something  of  regret  for 
your  approbation  of  Bowles.  And  (Bd  vou 
fwt  approve,  as  he  says?  Would  I  had 
known  that  before !  I  would  have  given  him 
some  more  gruel.  5     My  intention  was  to 

it  appeared  to  me,  my  distinguished  Arlcnds  had  diverged  ; 
—  neither  with  Lord  Byron  In  that  spirit  of  partisanship 
which  led  him  to  place  Pope  above  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  nor  with  Mr.  Bowles  in  such  an  application  of 
the  **  principles  "  of  poetry  as  could  tend  to  sink  Pope,  on 
the  scale  of  his  art,  to  any  rank  below  the  very  first. 
Such  being  the  middle  state  of  my  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  one  of  my 
controversial  friends  shoudd  be  as  mistaken  in  supposing 
me  to  differ  altogether  fh)m  his  views,  as  the  other  was 
in  taking  for  granted  that  I  had  ranged  myself  wholly  on 
his  side. 
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make  fun  of  all  these  fellows  ;  but  how  I  suc- 
ceeded, 1  don't  know. 

"  As  to  Pope,  I  have  always  regarded  him 
as  the  greatest  name  in  our  poetry.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  rest  are  barbarians.  He  is  a 
Greek  Temple,  with  a  Gothic  Cathedral  on 
one  hand,  and  a  Turkish  Mosque  and  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  pagodas  and  conventicles 
about  him.  You  may  call  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  pyramids,  if  you  please,  but  1  prefer 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  or  the  Parthenon  to 
a  mountain  of  burnt  brick-work. 

"  The  Murray  has  written  to  me  but  once, 
the  day  of  its  publication,  when  it  seemed 
prosperous.  But  I  have  heard  of  late  from 
JSngfand  but  rarely.  Of  Murray's  other  pub- 
lications (of  mine),  1  know  nothing,  —  nor 
whether  he  hat  published.  He  was  to  have 
done  so  a  month  ago.  I  wish  you  would  do 
something,  —  or  that  we  were  together. 
"  Ever  yours  and  affectionately, 

*    "  B." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began,  under 
the  title  of"  Detached  Thoughts,"  that  Book 
of  Notices  or  Memorandums,  from  which,  in 
the  course  of  these  pages,  I  have  extracted 
so  many  curious  illustrations  of  his  life  and 
opinions,  and  of  which  the  opening  article  is 
as  follows :  — 

**  Amongst  various  Journals,  Memoranda, 
Diaries,  &c.  which  I  have  kept  in  the  course 
of  my  living,  I  began  one  about  three  months 
ago,  and  carried  it  on  till  I  had  filled  one 
paper-book  (thinnish),  and  two  sheets  or  so 
of  another.  I  then  left  off,  partly  because  I 
thought  we  should  have  some  business  here, 
and  I  had  furbished  up  my  arms  and  got  my 
apparatus  ready  for  taking  a  turn  with  the 
patriots,  having  my  drawers  full  of  their  pro- 
clamations, oaths,  and  resolutions,  and  my 
lower  rooms  of  their  hidden  weapons,  of 
most  calibres, — and  partly  because  I  had 
filled  my  paper-book. 

**  But  tne  r^eapolitans  have  betrayed  them- 
selves and  all  tne  world ;  and  tnose  who 
would  have  given  their  blood  for  Italy  can 
now  only  give  her  their  tears. 

"  Some  day  or  other,  if  dust  holds  toge- 
ther, I  have  been  enough  in  the  secret  (at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country)  to  cast 
perhaps  some  little  light  upon  the  atrocious 
treachery  which  has  replunged  Italy  into 
barbarism:  at  present,  i  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  temper.  However  the  real 
Italians  are  not  to  blame  ;  merely  the  scoun- 
drels at  the  keel  of  the  boot,  which  the  Hun 

I  ['•  No  Mint  tn  the  course  of  his  religious  wmrfare,** 
says  Boswell,  **  was  more  sendble  of  the  unhappy  IkUure 
of  pious  resolres  than  Johnson.    Ho  said  one  day,  talk- 


0r=. 


now  wears,  and  will  trample  them  to  ashes 
with  for  their  servility.   I  have  risked  mjsdf 
with  the  others  here,  and  how  far  I  mar  or 
may  not  be  compromised  is  a  problem  at  this 
moment.     Some  of  them,  like  Craigei^elt, 
would  '  tell  all,  and  more  than  all,  to  save 
themselves.'  But,  come  what  may,  the  cause 
was  a  glorious  one,  though  it  reads  at  pre^ 
sent  as  if  the  Greeks  h^  run  away  mm 
Xerxes.     Happy  the  few  who  have  only  to 
reproach  themselves  with  believing  that  these 
rascals  were  less '  rascaille'  than  they  prored!  ! 
— Here  in  Romagna,  the  efforts  were  neces- 
sarily limited  to  preparations  and  good  in- 
tentions, until  the  Germans  were  &irly  engaged 
in  equal  warfare  —  as  we  are  upon  their  yerr 
frontiers,  without  a  single  fort  or  hill  near^ 
than  San  Marino.     Whether >  'hell  will  be 
paved  with  those  *  good  intentions,'  I  know 
not ;  but  there  will  probably  be  good  store 
of  Neapolitans  to  walk  upon  the  pavement, 
whatever  may  be  its  composition.      Slabs  of 
lava  from  their  mountain,  with  the  bodies  of  ' 
their  own  damned  souls  for  cement,  would   ; 
be  the  fittest  causeway  for  Satan's  *  Corso." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
1821. 

SECOND   LETTER    TO  MURRAY    ON    BOWLESES 

STRICTURES  UPON  POPE. JOHN  SCOTT. — 

IIYPOCHONDRIACISM. ELOISA  AND  ABE- 
LARD.  —  ANONYMOUS    COMMUNICATIONS. 

—  BOWLES'S  MISSIONARY. THE  COCKNEY 

SCHOOL.  —  LETTERS  TO  HOPPNER  ON  AL- 
LEGRA's  EDUCATION  —  AND  TO  MURRAY 
ON  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  MARINO  FA- 
LIERO. 

Lettsr  423.       TO  MR.  MURRAY.  ' 

**  RaTcnna,  May  10.  I6SL 

"  I  HAVE  just  got  your  packet.   I  am  obliged 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Bowles  is  obliged 
to  me,  for  having  restored  him  to  good  hu- 
mour.   He  is  to  write,  and  you  to  publish, 
what  you  please,  —  nwtto  and  subject     I 
desire  nothmg  but  fair  play  for  all  parties. 
Of  course,  after  the  new  tone  of  Mr.  Bowles,  , 
you  will  not  publish  my  defince  of  GUMst :  • 
It  would  be  brutal  to  do  so  afler  his  urbanity,  I 
for  it  is  rather  too  rough,  like  his  own  attack  I 
upon  Gilchrist.     You  may  tell  hun  what  I  ' 
say  there  of  hit  Mittionaty  (it  is  praised,  as 


Ing  to  an  acquaintance  on  tliis  lut^ect,  •  Sir,  heU  ii 
pavfHl  with  good  intention*.' "  —  Ltfe^  rol.  t.  p.  3»^ 
ed.  1836.* 
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it  deserves).  However,  and  if  there  are  any 
passages  not  personal  to  Bowles,  and  yet  bear- 
ing upon  the  question,  you  may  add  them  to 
the  reprint  (if  it  is  reprinted)  of  my  first 
Letter  to  you.  Upon  this  consult  Ghffbrd ; 
and,  above  all,  don't  let  any  thing  be  added 
which  can  personalty  affect  Mr.  Bowles. 

"  In  the  enclosed  notes,  of  course  what  I 
say  of  the  democracy  of  poetry  cannot  apply 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  but  to  the  CocKney  and  water 
washing-tub  schools. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  that  Elliston  won^t  be 
permitted  to  act  the  drama.  Surely  he  might 
have  the  grace  to  wait  for  Kean's  return  be- 
fore he  attempted  it ;  though,  even  then,  I 
should  be  as  much  against  the  attempt  as 
ever. 

'*  I  have  Eot  a  small  packet  of  books,  but 
neither  Wmdegrave',  Orford^,  nor  Scott's 
novels  among  them.  Why  don't  you  repub- 
lish Hodgson's  Childe  Harold's  Monitor  and 
Latino-mastix  ?  thev  are  excellent.  Think 
of  this  —  they  are  all  for  Pope. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

The  controversy,  in  which  Lord  Byron, 
with  so  much  grace  and  good-humour,  thus 
allowed  himself  to  be  disarmed  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  antagonist,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  run  the  risk  of  reviving  by  any  enquiry 
into  its  origin  or  merits.  In  all  such  dis- 
cussions on  matters  of  mere  taste  and  opinion, 
where,  on  one  side,  it  is  the  aim  of  tne  dis- 
putants to  elevate  the  object  of  the  contest, 
and  on  the  other,  to  depreciate  it.  Truth  will 
usually  be  found,  like  Shakspeare's  gatherer 
of  samphire  on  the  cliff,  "  half  way  down." 
Whatever  judgment,  however,  may  be  formed 
respecting  the  controversy  itself  of  the  ur- 
banity and  gentle  feeling  on  both  sides,  which 
(notwithstanding  some  slight  trials  of  this 
good  understanding  afterwards)  led  ultimately 
to  the  result  anticipated  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter, there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  it 
is  only  to  be  wished  that  such  honourable 
forbearance  were  as  sure  of  imitators  as  it  is, 
deservedly,  of  eulogists.  In  the  lively  pages 
thus  suppressed,  when  ready  fledged  for  flipnt, 
with  a  power  of  self-command  rarely  exercised 
by  wit,  there  are  some  passages,  of  a  general 
nature,  too  curious  to  be  lost,  which  I  shall 
accordingly  proceed  to  extract  for  the  reader. 

[The  *•  Letter  to  Mr,  Murray  on  Mr, Bowlegs 
Strictures  upon  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope** 
being  printed  entire  at  the  end  of  this  Volume^ 
most  if  Mr.  Moore*s  extracts  are  omitted.] 


I  [••  Memoiri  by  Jamei  Earl  WaldegraT<>.  K.  G.**l 


To  the  extract  that  follows  I  beg  to  call 
the  particular  attention  of  the  reader.  Those 
who  at  all  remember  the  peculiar  bitterness 
and  violence  with  which  the  gentleman  here 
commemorated  assailed  LoiS  Byron,  at  a 
crisis  when  both  his  heart  and  feme  were 
most  vulnerable,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
feel  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  admiration  in  read- 
ing these  sentences,  such  as  alone  can  convey 
any  adequate  notion  of  the  proud,  generous 
pleasure  that  must  have  been  felt  in  writing 
them. 

"  Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  vocation,  he  contrived  at  last  to 
make  himself  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  in- 
quest. But  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  and 
he  lived  an  able  one.  I  knew  him  person- 
ally, though  slightly.  Athough  several  years 
my  senior,  we  had  been  schoolfellows  to- 
gether at  the  '  grammar-schule '  (or,  as  the 
Aberdonians  pronounce  it,  *squee}*)  of  New 
Aberdeen.  He  did  not  behave  to  me  quite 
handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a  few 
years  ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  behave  otherwise.  The  moment  was  too 
tempting  for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies. 
At  a  time  when  all  my  relations  (save  one) 
fell  from  me  like  leaves  firom  the  tree  in 
autumn  winds,  and  my  few  friends  became 
still  fewer — when  the  whole  periodical  press 
(I  mean  the  daily  and  weekly,  not  the  literary 
press)  was  let  loose  against  me  in  every  shape 
of  reproach,  with  the  two  strange  exceptions 
(fi>om  their  usual  opposition)  of  '  The  Cou- 
rier* and  '  The  Examiner,' — the  paper  of 
which  Scott  had  the  direction  was  neither 
the  last,  nor  the  least  vituperative.  Two 
vears  a^o  I  met  him  at  Venice,  when  he  was 
bowed  in  griefs  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and 
had  known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of 
domestic  privation.  He  was  then  earnest 
with  me  to  return  to  England  ;  and  on  my 
telling  him,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  once 
of  a  different  opinion,  he  replied  to  me, '  that 
he  and  others  bad  been  greatly  misled  ;  and 
that  some  pains,  and  rather  extraorchnary 
means,  had  been  taken  to  excite  them.'  — 
Scott  is  no  more,  but  there  are  more  than 
one  living  who  were  present  at  this  dialogue. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
and  of  great  acquirements.  He  had  made 
his  way,  as  a  literary  character,  with  high 
success,  and  in  a  few  years.  Poor  fellow  I 
I  recollect  his  joy  at  some  appointment 
which  he  had  obtained,  or  was  to  obtain, 
through  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which 
prevented  the  further  extension  (unless  by  a 


«  [•*  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  George  II.,  by 
Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Or  ford.'*] 
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rapid  run  to  Rome)  of  his  traveb  in  Italy. 
I  little  thought  to  what  it  would  conduct 
him.  Peace  be  with  him !  and  may  all  such 
other  faults  as  are  inevitable  to  humanity 
be  as  readily  forgiven  him,  as  the  little  imury 
which  he  had  done  to  one  who  respected  his 
talents  and  regrets  his  loss." 

In  reference  to  some  complaints  made  by 
Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  Pamphlet,  of  a  charge  of 
*'  hypochondriadsm  "  which  he  suoposed  to 
have  been  brought  against  him  by  his  assail- 
ant, Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  noble  writer  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  — 

**  I  cannot  conceive  a  man  in  perfect  health 
being  much  affected  by  such  a  charge,  be- 
cause his  complexion  and  conduct  must  amplj 
refute  it.  But  were  it  true,  to  what  does  it 
amount?  —  to  an  impeachment  of  a  liver 
complaint.  >  *  I  will  tell  it  to  the  world,' 
exclaimed  the  learned  SmeUiingus ;  *  you  had 
better  (said  I^  tell  it  to  your  physician.' 
There  is  nothing  dishonourable  m  such  a 
disorder,  which  is  more  peculiarly  the  malady 
of  students.  It  has  been  the  complaint  of 
the  good  and  the  wise  and  the  witty,  and 
even  of  the  gay.  Regnard,  the  author  of  the 
last  French  comedv  after  Moli^e,  was  atra- 
bilarious,  and  Moli&e  himself  saturnine.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Grav,  and  Bums,  were  all  more  or 
less  affected  by  it  occasionally.  It  was  the 
prelude  to  the  more  awful  malady  of  Collins, 
Cowper,  Swif^  and  Smart;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  partial  auction  of  this 
disorder  is  to  terminate  like  theu^.  But 
even  were  it  so, 

**  *  Kor  best,  nor  wisatt,  are  exempt  teem  thee ; 
Folly — Folly't  only  free.'  Pkwkoii.  « 

"Mendelsohn  and  Bayle  were  at  times 
so  overcome  with  this  depression  as  to  be 
obliged  to  recur  to  seeing  *  puppet-shows,'  and 
'  counting  tiles  upon  the  opposite  houses,'  to 
divert  themselves.  Dr.  Johnson,  at  times, 
'would  have  given  a  limb  to  recover  his 
spirits.' 

"  In  page,  14.  we  have  a  lai^ge  assertion, 
that  *  the  Eloisa  alone  is  sufficient  to  convict 
him  (Pope)  of  grou  licentiousnetsJ  Thus, 
out  it  comes  at  last  —  'Mr.B.does  accuse 

1 1*  The  liTer  If  the  Usaret  of  Ule, 

But  reiy  rarely  execute*  his  function. 
For  the  first  passion  sUys  there  such  a  while, 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction. 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghiirs  soil,  — > 

Rage,  hate,  fear,  Jealousy,  rerengc,  compunction; 
So  that  all  mischlefii  spring  up  from  this  entrail. 
Like  earthquakes  from   the  hidden  i&re  called 
central." 

Don  Juath  c.  ii.  st.  215.] 


Pope  of  '  gross  licentiousness,'  and  grounds 
the  charge  upon  a  poem.  The  iicentSiosatm 
is  a  'gnmd  peut-etre,'  according  to  the  tun 
of  the  times  bdng :  —  the  prouneu  I  deny. 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  beheve  that  sucfa't 
subject  never  was,  nor  ever,  could  be,  treat- 
ed by  any  poet  with  so  much  delicacy  mingled 
with,  at  the  same  time,  such  true  and  intense 
passion.  Is  the  'Atys'  of  Catullus  &»- 
tiota  f  No,  nor  even  gross  ;  and  yet  Catul- 
lus is  often  a  coarse  writer.  Hie  subject  is 
nearly  the  same,  except  that  Atys  was  the 
suicide  of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the 
victim. 

*'  The '  licentiousness '  of  the  story  was  lut 
Pope's, — it  was  a  &ct.  All  that  it  had  di 
gross  he  has  softened  ;  all  that  it  had  of  in- 
delicate he  has  purified  ;  all  that  it  had  of 
passionate  he  has  beautified  ;  and  all  that  it 
had  of  holy  he  has  hallowed.  Mr.  Canmbdl 
has  admirably  marked  this  in  a  few  words  (I 
(juote  from  memory),  in  drawing  the  distinc- 
tion between  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  pointii^ 
out  where  Dryden  was  wanting.  '  I  fetr,' 
savs  he, '  that  had  the  subject  of  '  Eloisa,* 
fallen  into  his  (Dryden's)  hands,  that  be 
would  have  given  us  but  a  coane  draft  of 
her  passion.'  Never  was  the  ddicacy  of 
Pope  so  much  shown  as  in  this  poem.  Wv^ 
the  facts  and  the  letters  of  'Eloisa'  he  htt 
done  what  no  other  mind  but  that  of  the 
best  and  purest  of  poets  could  have  accom- 
plished with  such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho 
(in  the  Ode  called  hers) — all  that  we  iuive 
of  ancient,  all  that  we  have  of  modem  poetry, 
sinks  into  nothing  compared  with  him  in  this 
production. 

"  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about 
'  licentiousness.'  Is  not  '  Anacreon '  taught 
in  our  schools? — translated,  praised,  wai 
edited  ?  and  are  the  En^ish  soioob  or  the 
English  women  the  more  corrupt  for  all  this  ? 
When  you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into 
the  fire,  it  will  be  time  to  denounce  the 
moderns.  'Licentiousness!' — there  is  more 
real  mischief  and  sapping  licentiousness  in  a 
single  French  prose  novcd,  in  a  Moravian 
hymn,  or  a  Gennan  CQmedy,.thao  in  all  the 
actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned  or  poured 
forth  smce  the  rhapsodies  of  Orpheus.  Tht 
sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and  Mad. 

s  [**  HaU,  awihl  Madness,  haU  I 

Th7  realm  extends,  thy  powers  pvevatl. 
Far  as  the  voyager  spreads  his  Tent*roQS  sail ; 

Nor  best,  nor  wisest,  are  exempt  from  thee ; 

Folly — folly's  only  free." 
These  lines  are  from  Penrose's  poem,  entitied  *  IfadDeis,* 
—a  composition  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson,  **  challenges  a  coraparlsoo  with  the  Music  Ode 
of  Dryden,  the  Passions  of  Collins,  and  the  Bard  of  Gray.* 
Penrose  died,  likeXK>rd  Byron,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
six.] 
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de  Stael  are  fsjt  more  formidable  than  any 
quantity  of  verse.  They  are  so,  because 
tney  sap  the  principles  by  reasoning  upon  the 
passions ;  whereas  poetry  is  in  itself  passion, 
and  does  not  systematise.  It  assaib,  but 
does  not  argue ;  it  may  be  wron^  but  it 
does  not  assume  pretensions  to  optmiism." 

Mr.  Bowles  having,  in  his  pamphlet,  com- 
plained of  some  anonymous  communication 
which  he  had  received.  Lord  Byron  thus 
comments  on  the  circumstance. 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  intendon 
was  to  annoy  him ;  but  I  fear  that  this  was 
answered  by  his  notice  of  the  reception  of 
the  criticism.  An  anonymous  writer  has 
but  one  means  of  knowing  the  effect  of  his 
attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  over 
the  viper;  he  knows  that  his  ix>ison  has 
taken  effect  when  he  hears  the  victim  cry ; 

—  the  adder  b  dtirf.  The  best  reply  to  an 
anonymous  intimation  is  to  take  no  notice 
directly  nor  indirectly.  I  wish  Mr.  B.  could 
see  only  one  or  two  of  the  thousand  which 
I  have  received  in  the  course  of  a  lite- 
rary life,  which,  though  begun  early,  has  not 
yet  extended  to  a  third  part  of  his  existence 
as  an  author.     I  speak  of  literary  life  only ; 

—  were  I  to  add  personal,  I  might  double 
the  amount  o{  anonymous  letters.  If  he  could 
but  see  the  violence,  the  threats,  the  absur- 
dity of  the  whole  thing,  he  would  laugh,  and 
so  should  I,  and  thus  be  both  ^ners. 

"To  keep  up  the  farce,  within  tnc  last 
month  of  this  present  writing  (1821),  I  have 
had  my  life  threatened  in  the  same  way  which 
menaced  Mr.  B.'s  fiune,  excepting  that  the 
anonymous  denunciation  was  addressed  to 
the  Cardmal  Legate  of  Romagna,  instead  of 
to  Mrs.  Bowles.  I  append  the  menace  in  all 
its  barbaric  but  litmt  Italian,  that  Mr.  B. 
may  be  convinced  ;  and  as  this  is  the  only 
*  promise  to  pay  '  which  the  Italians  ever 
keep,  so  my  person  has  been  at  least  as  much 
exposed  to  *  a  shot  in  the  gloaming '  from 
*John  Heatherblutter'  (see  Waverley),  as 
ever  Mr.  B.*s  glory  was  from  an  editor.  I 
am,  nevertheless,  on  horseback  and  lonely 
for  some  hours  (one  of  them  twilight)  in  the 
forest  daily ;  and  this,  because  it  was  my 
'  custom  in  the  afternoon,'  and  that  I  believe 
if  the  tyrant  cannot  escape  amidst  his  guards 
(should  it  be  so  written),  so  the  humbler  indi- 
vidual would  find  precautions  useless.** 

The  following  just  tribute  to  my  Reve- 
rend Friend's  merits  as  a  poet  I  have  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  extracting  :  — 

"  Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  '  succumb ' 
but  to  Mr.  Bowles.  As  a  poet,  the  author 
o£ '  The  Missionary '  may  compete  with  the 
foremost  of  his  contemporaries.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  that  all  my  previous  opinions  of 


Mr.  Bowles's  poetry  were  written  long  before 
the  publication  of  bis  last  and  best  poem  ; 
and  that  a  poet's  last  poem  should  be  his 
best,  is  his  highest  praise.  But,  however, 
he  may  duly  and  honourably  rank  with  his 
living  rivals,"  &c.  Sec.  &c. 

Among  various  Addenda  for  this  pamphlet, 
I  find  the  following  cnrious  passage :  — 

**  The  grand  distmction  of  the  under  forms 
of  the  new  school  of  poets  is  their  vulgarity. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  coarse,  but 

*  shabby-genteel,'  as  it  is  termed.  A  man 
may  be  coarse  and  yet  not  mdgar,  and  the 
reverse.  Bums  is  often  coarse,  bat  never 
vulgar,  Chatterton  is  never  vu)«ir,  nor 
Wordsworth,  nor  the  higher  of  the  Lake 
school,  though  they  treat  of  low  life  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  in  their ^n^iy  that  the  new 
under  school  are  most  vulgar,  and  they  may 
be  known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we  called 
at  Harrow  '  a  Sunday  blood '  might  be  easily 
distinguished  fix>m  a  gentleman,  although  his 
clothes  mi^t  be  better  cut,  and  his  boots 
the  best  blackened,  of  the  two ; — probably 
because  he  made  the  one  or  cleaned  the 
other  with  his  own  hands. 

"  In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing, 
not  of  persons.  Of  the  latter,  I  know  no- 
thing ;  of  the  former,  I  judge  as  it  is  found. 

*  *  They  may  be  honourable  and  gentle- 
manly men,  for  what  I  know,  but  the  latter 
quahty  is  studiously  excluded  from  their  publi- 
cations. They  remmd  me  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
Miss  Broughtons  at  the  Hampstead  Assem- 
bly, in  '  Evelina.'  In  these  things  (in  private 
hie,  at  least)  I  pretend  to  some  small  expe- 
rience ;  because  in  the  course  of  my  youth, 
I  have  seen  a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society, 
from  the  Christian  prince  and  the  Mussulman 
sultan  and  pacha,  and  the  higher  ranks  of 
their  countries,  down  to  the  Lomlon  boxer,  the 

*  flash  and  the  swell,*  the  Sf>anish  muleteer, 
the  wandering  Turkish  derviae,  the  Scotch 
highlander,  and  the  Albanian  robber  ; — to 
say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties  of  Italian 
social  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume 
that  there  are  now,  or  can  be,  such  a  thin^ 
as  an  aristocracy  oi  poets  ;  but  there  is  a  nobi- 
lity of  thought  and  of  stifle,  open  to  all  sta- 
tions, and  derived  partly  from  talent,  and 
partly  from  education, — which  is  to  be  found 
m  Shakspeare,  and  Pope,  and  Bums,  no  less 
than  in  Dante  and  Alneri,  but  which  is  no- 
where to  be  perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and 
bards  of  Mr.  Hunt's  little  chorus.  If  I  were 
asked  to  define  what  thb  gentlemanliness  is, 
I  should  say  that  it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  ex^ 
amples  —  of  those  who  have  it,  and  those  who 
have  it  not.  In  Rfr,  I  should  say  that  most 
milUary  men  have  it,  and  few  naval;  that  seve- 
ral men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyers ;  that 
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it  is  more  frequent  among  authors  than  divines 
(when  they  are  not  pedants) ;  that,/«ictn^-mas- 
ters  have  more  of  it  than  dancing-masters,  and 
singers  than  players  ;  and  that  (if  it  be  not 
an  Irishism  to  say  so)  it  is  far  more  generally 
diftUsed  among  women  than  among  men.  In 
poetry,  as  well  as  writing  in  general,  it  will 
never  make  entirely  a  poet  or  a  poem  ;  but 
neither  poet  nor  poem  will  ever  be  good  for 
any  thmg  without  it.  It  is  the  salt  of  society, 
and  the  seasoning  of  composition.  Vulgarity 
is  far  worse  than  downright  blackguardism ; 
for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  humour,  and 
strong  sense  at  times ;  while  the  former  is  a 
sad  abortive  attempt  at  all  things,  *  signifying 
nothing.*  It  does  not  depend  upon  low 
themes,  or  even  low  language,  for  Fielding 
revels  in  both  ;  — but  is  he  ever  vulgar  f  No. 
You  see  the  man  of  education,  the  gentleman, 
and  the  scholar,  sporting  with  his  subject, 
—  its  master,  not  its  slave.  Your  vulgar 
writer  is  always  most  vulgar  the  higher  his 
subject ;  as  the  man  who  showed  the  mena- 
gerie at  Pidcock's  was  wont  to  say,  *  This, 
gentlemen,  is  the  Eagle  of  the  Sun,  from 
Archangel  in  Russia :  the  otterer  it  is,  the 
igherer  he  flies." 

Letter  424.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

•*  Ravenna,  May  11. 1821. 

"  If  I  had  but  known  your  notion  about 
Switzerland  before,  I  should  have  adopted 
it  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  shall  let  the  child  re- 
main in  her  convent,  where  she  seems  healthy 
and  happy,  for  the  present ;  but  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged  if  you  will  enquire^  when  you 
are  in  the  cantons,  about  the  usual  and  better 
modes  of  education  there  for  females,  and 
let  me  know  the  result  of  your  opinions. 
It  is  some  consolation  that  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelley  have  written  to  approve  en- 
tirely my  placing  the  child  with  the  nuns 
for  the  present.  I  can  refer  to  my  whole 
conduct,  as  having  neither  spared  care,  kind- 
ness, nor  expense,  since  the  child  was  sent 
tome.  The  people  may  say  what  they  please, 
I  must  content  myself  with  not  deserving  (in 
this  instance)  that  they  should  speak  ill. 

"  The  place  is  a  country  town  in  a  good 
air,  where  there  is  a  large  establishment  for 
education,  and  many  children,  some  of  con- 
siderable rank,  placed  in  it.  As  a  coimtry 
town,  it  is  less  liable  to  objections  of  every 
kind.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that 
the  moral  defect  in  Italy  does  not  proceed 
from  a  conventual  education,  —  because,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  they  come  out  of  their 
convents  innocent  even  to  ignorance  of  moral 
evil,  —  but  to  the  state  of  society  into  which 
they  are  directly  plunged  on  coming  out  of  it. 
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It  is  like  educating  an  in&nt  on  a  mountab- 
top,  and  then  taking  him  to  the  sea  and  throv- 
ing  him  into  it  and  desiring  him  to  swim.  Hie 
evil,  however,  though  still  too  general,  is 
partly  wearing  away,  as  the  women  are  more 
permitted  to  marry  from  attachment :  this  is, 
I  believe,  the  case  also  in  France.  And  after 
all,  what  is  the  higher  society  of  Englaod  *i 
According  to  my  own  experience,  and  to  aD 
that  I  have  seen  and  heard  (and  I  have  lived 
there  in  the  very  highest  anid  what  is  called 
the  best),  no  way  of  life  can  be  more  corrupt 
In  Italy,  however,  it  is,  or  rather  uhu,  more 
st/stematised ;  but  now,  they  themsdves  are 
ashamed  of  regular  Serventism.  In  England, 
the  only  homage  which  they  pay  to  virtue  is 
hypocrisy.  I  speak  of  course  of  the  tome  of 
high  life;  —  the  middle  ranks  may  be  reij 
virtuous. 

"  I  have  not  got  any  copy  (nor  haveyethad) 
of  the  letter  on  Bowles  ;  of  course  I  should 
be  delighted  to  send  it  to  you.  How  is 
Mrs.  H.  ?  well  again,  I  hope.  Let  me  know 
when  you  set  out.  I  regret  that  1  cannot 
meet  you  in  the  Bernese  Alps  this  suromer, 
as  I  once  hoped  and  intended.  With  my  best 
respects  to  madam,      I  am  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  gave  to  a  musician^r  a  letter 
for  you  some  time  ago  —  has  he  presented 
himself?  Perhaps  you  could  introduce  him 
to  the  Ingrams  and  other  dllettantL  He  is 
simple  and  unassuming — two  strange  things 
in  his  profession  —  and  he  fiddles  like  Or- 
pheus himself  or  Amphion  :  *t  is  a  pity  that 
lie  can't  make  Venice  dance  away  from  the 
brutal  tyrant  who  tramples  upon  it.** 


I.KTTBR  425.        TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  May  14.  ISn. 

**  A  Milan  paper  states  that  the  play  has 
been  represented  and  universally  condemned. 
As  remonstrance  has  been  vam,  complaint 
would  be  useless.  I  presume,  howqver,  for 
your  own  sake  (if  not  for  mine),  that  yoo 
and  my  other  fnends  will  have  at  least  pub-  ' 
lished  my  different  protests  against  its  bon^  |! 
brought  upon  the  stage  at  all ;  and  have  'i 
shown  that  EUiston  (in  spite  of  the  writer) 
Jhrced  it  upon  the  theatre.  It  would  be  non- 
sense to  say  that  this  has  not  vexed  me  a 
good  deal,  but  I  am  not  dejected,  and  I  shall 
not  take  the  usual  resource  of  blaming  the 
public  (which  was  in  the  right),  or  my  friends 
for  not  preventing  —  what  they  could  not 
help,  nor  I  neither  —  vl  forced  representation 
by  a  speculating  manager.  It  is  a  pity  that 
you  did  not  show  them  its  unfitness  for  the 
stage  before  the  play  was  published^  and  exact 
a  promise  from  the  managers  not  to  act  it. 
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In  case  of  their  refusal,  we  would  not  have 
published  it  at  all.    But  this  is  too  late. 

**  Yours. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  enclose  Mr.  Bowles's  letters  : 
thank  him  in  my  name  for  their  candour 
and  kindness.  —  Also  a  letter  for  Hodgson, 
which  pray  forward.  Tlie  Milan  paper  states 
that  I  *  brought  forward  the  play  If!*  This 
is  pleasanter  still.  But  don't  let  yourself  be 
worried  about  it ;  and  if  (as  is  likely)  the  folly 
of  Elliston  checks  the  sale,  I  am  ready  to 
make  any  deduction,  or  the  entire  cancel  of 
your  agreement. 

"  You  will  of  course  not  publish  my  defence 
of  Gilchrist,  as,  after  Bowles's  good  humour 
upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  too  savage. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  the  particidars  ; 
for,  as  yet,  I  have  only  the  simple  fact. 

"  If  you  knew  what  I  have  had  to  go  through 
here,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  these  ras- 
cally Neapolitans,  you  would  be  amused ; 
but  it  is  now  apparently  over.  They  seemed 
disposed  to  tnrow  the  whole  project  and 
plans  of  these  parts  upon  me  chiefly." 

LsTTBR  43a       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

••  May  14.  1821. 

**  If  any  part  of  the  letter  to  Bowles  has 
(unintentionally,  as  far  as  I  remember  the 
contents)  vexed  you,  you  are  fully  avenged ;. 
for  I  see  by  an  Italian  paper  that,  notwith- 
standing all  my  remonstrances  through  all 
my  friends  (and  yourself  among  the  rest),  the 
managers  persisted  in  attempting  the  tragedy, 
and  that  it  has  been  *  unanunously  hissed !  I  * 
This  is  the  consolatory  phrase  of  the  Milan 
paper,  (which  detests  me  cordially,  and  abuses 
me,  on  all  occasions,  as  a  Liberal,)  with  the 
addition,  that  / '  brought  the  play  out'  of  my 
own  good  wilL 

"  Mi  this  is  vexatious  enough,  and  seems 
a  sort  of  dramatic  Calvinism  —  predestined 
damnation,  without  a  sinner's  own  fault.  I 
took  all  the  pains  poor  mortal  could  to  prevent 
this  inevitable  catastrophe  —  partly  by  ap- 
peals of  all  kinds,  up  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  partly  to  the  fellows  themselves.  But, 
as  remonstrance  was  vain,  complaint  is  use- 
less. I  do  not  understand  it — for  Murray's 
letter  of  the  24th,  and  all  his  preceding  ones, 
gave  me  the  strongest  hopes  that  there  would 
be  no  representation.  As  yet,  I  know  no- 
thing but  the  fact,  which  I  presume  to  be 
true,  as  the  date  is  Paris,  and  the  30th. 
They  must  have  been  in  a  heii  of  a  hurry  for 
this  damnation,  since  I  did  not  even  know 
that  it  was  published  ;  and,  without  its  being 
first  published,  the  histrions  could  not  have 
got  hold  of  it.  Any  one  mi^ht  have  seen,  at 
a  glance,  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable  for 


the  stage  ;  and  this  little  accident  will  by  no 
means  enhance  its  merit  in  the  closet. 

"  Well,  patience  is  a  virtue,  and,  I  suppose, 
practice  will  make  it  perfect.  Since  last 
year  (spring,  that  is)  I  have  lost  a  lawsuit, 
of  great  importance,  on  Rochdale  collieries 
— have  occasioned  a  divorce — have  had  my 
poesy  disparaged  by  Murray  and  the  critics — 
my  fortune  refused  to  be  placed  on  an  advan- 
tageous settlement  (in  Ireland)  by  the  trus- 
tees ;  —  my  life  threatened  last  month  (they 
put  about  a  paper  here  to  excite  an  attempt  at 
my  assassination,  on  account  of  politics,  and 
a  notion  which  the  priests  disseminated  that 
I  was  in  a  league  against  the  Germans,)  — 
and,  finally,  my  mother-in-law  recovered  last 
fortnight,  and  my  play  was  damned  last  week  I 
These  are  like  *  the  eight-and-twenty  misfor- 
tunes of  Harlequin.'  But  they  must  be  borne. 
If  I  give  in,  it  shall  be  after  keeping  up  a 
spirit  at  least.  I  should  not  have  cared  so 
much  about  it,  if  our  southern  neighbours 
had  not  bungled  us  all  out  of  fi*eedom  for 
these  five  hundred  years  to  come. 

"  Did  you  know  John  Keats  ?  They  say 
that  he  was  killed  by  a  review  of  him  in  the 
Quarterly  —  if  he  be  dead,  which  I  really 
don't  know.  I  don't  understand  that  yield- 
ing sensitiveness.  What  I  feel  (as  at  this 
present)  is  an  immense  rage  for  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  and  then,  as  usual  —  umess  this 
time  it  should  last  longer.  I  must  get  on 
horseback  to  quiet  me.  Yours,  &c. 

"  Francis  I.  wrote,  after  the  battle  of  Pa- 
via,  *  All  is  lost  except  our  honour.'  A  hissed 
author  may  reverse  it — *  Nothing  is  lost,  ex- 
cept our  honour.'  But  the  horses  are  wait- 
ing, and  the  paper  full.  I  wrote  last  week 
to  you." 

LBTTBa427.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  May  19.  1821. 

"  By  the  papers  of  Tliursday,  and  two  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Kinnaird,  I  perceive  that  the 
Italian  gazette  had  lied  most  ItalicaUy,  and 
that  the  drama  had  no/ been  hissed,  and  that 
my  friends  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  re- 
presentation. So  it  seems  they  continue  to 
act  it,  in  spite  of  us  all :  for  this  we  must 
'  trouble  them  at  'size.'  Let  it  by  all  means 
be  brought  to  a  plea :  I  am  determined  to 
try  the  right,  and  will  meet  the  expenses. 
The  reason  of  the  Lombard  lie  was  tnat  the 
Austrians  —  who  keep  up  an  Inquisition 
throughout  Italy,  and  a  Rtt  of  names  of  all 
who  think  or  speak  of  any  thing  but  in  fietvour 
of  their  despotism — have  for  five  years  past 
abused  me  m  every  form  in  the  Gazette  of 
Milan,  &c.  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  ago  on 
the  subject. 

"Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
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compensation  Mr.  Elliston  would  make  me, 
not  only  for  dragg^g  my  writings  on  the 
stage  in  five  days,  but  for  being  the  cause 
that  I  was  kept  for  four  days  (from  Sunday 
to  Thursday  morning,  the  only  post-days)  in 
the  beSrf  that  the  tragedy  had  been  acted 
and  '  unanimously  hiss^ ;'  and  thb  with  the 
addition  that  /  *  had  brought  it  upon  the 
stage,*  and  consequently  that  none  of  my 
friends  had  attended  to  my  request  to  the 
contrary.  Suppose  that  I  had  burst  a  blood- 
vessel. Like  Jonn  Keats,  or  blown  my  brains 
out  in  a  fit  of  rage, — neither  of  which  would 
have  been  uiJikely  a  few  years  ago.  At  pre- 
sent I  am,  luckily,  cahner  than  I  used  to  be, 
and  yet  I  would  not  pass  those  four  days 
over  again  for  —  I  know  not  what.  * 

"  I  wrote  to  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits, 
for  reproacii  is  useless  always,  and  irritating 
—  but  my  feelings  were  very  much  hurt,  to 
be  dragged  like  a  gladiator  to  the  fate  of  a 
gladiator  by  that  ^retiarius*  Mr.  Elliston.  As 
to  his  defence  and  offers  of  compensation, 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose?  It  is  like 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  insisted  upon 
buying  at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney's  horse, 
and,  on  his  refiisal,  on  taking  it  by  force 
Sydney  shot  his  horse.  I  could  not  shoot 
my  tragedy,  but  I  would  have  flung  it  into 
the  fire  rather  than  have  had  it  represented. 

"  I  have  now  written  nearly  three  tu^s  of 
another  (intending  to  complete  it  in  five), 
and  am  more  anxious  than  ever  to  be  pre- 
served from  such  a  breach  of  all  literary 
courtesy  and  gentlemanly  consideration. 

1  The  account  giren,  by  Madame  Gutcdoli,  of  hia 
anxiety  on  this  occasion,  ftilly  corroborates  his  own:  — 
*  His  quiet  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  often  disturbed  by 
pubUc  erents.  and  by  the  attadcs  which,  prlndpoUy  in  his 
character  of  author,  the  Journals  levelled  at  him.  In  Tain 
did  he  protest  that  he  was  indifferent  to  these  attacks. 
The  impression  was,  it  is  true,  but  momentary ;  and  be, 
from  a  feeling  of  noble  pride,  but  too  much  disdained  to 
reply  to  his  detractors.  But,  however  brief  his  annoyance 
was,  it  was  sufficiently  acute  to  occasion  hbn  much  pain, 
and  to  affiict  those  who  loved  him.  Everyoccurrence  re- 
lative to  the  bringing  Marino  Faliero  on  the  stage  caused 
him  excessive  inquietude.  On  the  occasion  of  an  article 
in  the  Milan  Gazette,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  this 
afWr  he  wrote  to  me  in  the  fbllowing  manner : — •  You 
will  see  here  confirmation  of  what  I  told  you  the  other 
day !  I  am  aacrifload  in  every  way,  without  knowing  the 
vfkg  or  the  wher^fdre.  The  tragedy  In  question  is  not 
(nor  ever  was)  written  for,  or  adapted  to,  the  stage ;  ne- 
vertheless, the  plan  is  not  romantic ;  it  is  rather  regular 
than  otherwise ;  —  in  point  of  unity  of  time,  indeed,  per- 
fectly regular,  and  fUling  but  slightly  to  unity  of  place. 
You  well  now  whether  it  was  ever  my  intention  to  Bave 
It  acted,  since  It  was  written  at  your  side,  and  at  a  period 
assuredly  nther  more  tragical  to  me  as  a  tmm  than  as  an 
author  i  tor  you  were  in  affiiction  and  peril.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  learn  fhnn  your  Gasette  that  a  cabal  and 
party  has  been  formed,  while  I  myself  have  never  taken 
the  slightest  step  in  the  business.  It  is  said  that  the 
author  read  it  aloud ! !  1— here,  probably,  at  Ravenna  ? 


&-- 


**  If  we  succeed,  well :  if  not,  previous  to 
any  fiiture  publication,  we  will  request  a 
prcmte  not  to  be  acted,  which  I  would  even 
pay  for  (as  mone^  is  their  object),  or  I  wifl 
not  publish  —  wmch,  however,  you  will  pro- 
bably not  much  regret. 

"The  Cbancelu>r  has  behaved  nobly. 
Tou  have  also  conducted  yourself  io  the 
most  sadsfiictory  manner ;  and  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  any  body  but  the  stage- 
players  and  their  proprietor.  I  was  alwavs 
so  civil  to  Elliston  personally,  that  he  ou^t 
to  have  been  the  last  to  attempt  to  injure  me. 

"  There  is  a  most  rattling  thunder-stcHin 
pelting  away  at  this  present  writing ;  so  that 
I  write  neither  by  day,  nor  by  candle,  nor 
torchlight,  but  by  Ughtiing  light :  the  flashes 
are  as  brilliant  as  the  most  gaseous  glow  of 
the  gas-light  company.  My  chimne}'-board 
has  iust  been  thrown  down  by  a  gust  of 
wind:  I  thought  that  it  was  the  'Bold 
Thunder*  and  '  Brisk  Lightning'  in  person. 
—  Three  of  us  would  be  too  many.  There 
it  goes  — flash  again !  but, 

**  I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  nnkindness  ; 
I  never  gave  ye  frank*,  nor  caltd  nfoa  you ; 

as  I  have  done  by  and  upon  Mr.  Elliston. 

"  Why  do  you  not  write  ?  You  should  at 
least  send  me  a  line  of  particulars :  I  know 
nothing  yet  but  by  Ghuignani  and  the  Ho- 
nourable Douglas. 

"  Well,  and  how  does  our  Pope  contro- 
versy go  on  ?  and  the  pamphlet  ?  It  is  in>- 
possible  to  write  any  news  :  the  Austrian 
scoimdrels  rummage  all  letters. 

—and  to  whom?  perhaps  to  Fletcher  I ! !— thatSlaa- 
tri(ms  lltOTary  character,* "  &c.  Ac —  **  Ma  perb  la  am 
tranquilliti  era  suo  malgrado  soveote  alterata  dalfe 
pnbliche  vicende,  e  dagUattadiichespesso  A  dtreggc%«ne 
a  lui  nei  giomali  come  ad  autore  prindpalmeote.  En 
invano  che  egli  protestava  hidillbrenza  per  codesti  «»*«^i 
L*impressione  non  era  i  vero  che  momentanea,  e  i^tr- 
troppo  per  una  nobile  fieresta  sd^nava  aempre  di  ris- 
pondere  ai  suoi  dettratori.  Ma  per  quamo  fiMse  hre«c 
quella  impressione  era  perb  assai  forte  pa*  farlo  aofto 
soflHre  e  per  aflliggere  qucUi  che  Io  amavaoo.  Tuttoob 
che  ebbe  luogo  per  la  rappresentaxione  del  suo  Marioo 
Faliero  loinquietbpuremoltissimoedietro  ad  nn  aiticQlo 
di  una  Gacetta  di  Milano  In  cui  si  parlava  di  quell'  «flhr« 
egli  mi  scrisse  cosl— *  Ecco  U  v«rit2  di  db  die  io  vi  itiMi 
pochi  giomi  fk,  come  voigo  sacrificato  in  totte  le  manlcsw 
senza  sapere  11  perch4  e  il  come.  La  tragedia  di  cui  li 
parlanon  h  (e  non  era  mai)  nd  scritta  odadattaaltesKro  ; 
ma  non  h  per6  romantico  U  disegno,  pluttosto  regolarw 
— regolarisdmo  per  I*  unltk  del  tempo,  e  mancaado  pooo 
a  quella  del  sito.  Vol  sapete  bene  ae  io  aveva  intensioac 
di  farU  rappresentare,  pcrfchk  era  scritta  al  vostre  iacwo 
e  nd  moment!  per  certo  pi&  tragid  per  me  cone  immo 
che  come  ati/^^, — perchd  voi'eravate  in  aifipmo  ed  to 
pericolo.  Intanto  sento  dalla  vostra  6axetta  die  Ax  oate 
una  cabala,  un  partito,  e  senza  ch*  io  vi  abbia  presa  U 
minima  parte.  Si  dice  che  ravUtrenefeee  la  kttmraf  f  ' 
—qui  forse ?  a  Ravenna?— ed  a  dii  ?  Ibrse  a  Fletcber  I ! ! 
qud  Ulustre  litterato,*  *'  &c.  ftc 
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"  P.  S.  —  I  could  have  sent  you  a  good 
deal  of  gossip  and  some  real  mfonsation, 
were  it  not  that  fdl  letters  pass  through  the 
Barbarians'  inspection,  ana  I  have  no  wish 
to  inform  them  of  any  thin^  but  my  utter 
abhorrence  of  them  and  theirs.  They  have 
only  conquered  by  treachery,  however." 

LcTTBE  498.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Rarenna,  May  SO.  1821. 

"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  week  I  have 
received  English  letters  and  papers,  by 
which  I  perceive  that  what  I  tooK  for  an 
Italian  truth  is,  after  all,  a  French  lie  of  the 
Gazette  de  France.  It  contains  two  ultra- 
felsehoods  in  as  many  lines.  In  the  first 
place.  Lord  B.  did  not  bring  forward  his  play, 
but  opposed  the  same ;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
not  condemned,  but  is  continued  to  be  acted, 
in  despite  of  publisher,  author.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  (for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary) 
of  audience,  up  to  the  first  of  May,  at  least 
—  the  latest  aate  of  my  letters.  .  You  will 
oblige  me,  then,  by  causing  Mr.  Gazette  of 
France  to  contradict  himself,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, he  is  used  to.  I  never  answer  a  foreign 
criticism ;  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  j&c/, 
and  not  of  opiniom,  I  presume  that  you 
have  English  and  French  interest  enough  to 
do  this  for  me — though,  to  be  sure,  as  it  is 
nothing  but  the  truth  which  we  wish  to  state, 
the  insertion  may  be  more  difficult. 

"  As  I  have  written  to  you  often  lately  at 
some  length,  I  won't  bore  you  ftuther  now, 
than  by  begdng  you  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quest ;  andl  presume  the  'esprit  du  corps* 
( is  it  *  du*  or  •  de'  ?  for  this  is  more  than  I 
know)  will  sufficiently  urge  you,  as  one  of 
*ours/  to  set  this  affidr  m  its  real  aspect. 
Believe  me  always  yours  ever  and  most  af- 
fectionately, ,    Byron." 

Lbttxr  429.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

•*  Ravenna,  May  25. 1821. 
"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  what  you 
say  of  Switzerland,  and  will  ponder  upon  it. 
I  would  rather  she  married  there  than  here 
for  that  matter.  For  fortune,  I  shall  make 
all  that  I  can  spare  (if  I  Hve  and  she  is  cor> 
rect  in  her  conduct)  ;  and  if  I  die  before  she 
is  settled,  I  have  left  her  by  will  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  is  a  fair  provision  out  of 
England  for  a  natural  child.  I  shall  increase 
it  ml  I  can,  if  circumstances  permit  me  ;  but, 
of  course  (like  all  other  human  things),  this 
is  very  uncertain. 


1  [For  Captain  BasH  HaU*«  UtcIj  detcriptlon  of  this 
brilliant  exploit,  tee  his  **  Journal  written  on  the  Coast 
of  Chili,  in  1820,  &c.*'  toI.  i.  p.  71.    Lord  Cochrane  not 


"  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  inter- 
fenng  to  have  the  facts  of  the  play-acting 
stated,  as  these  scoundrels  appear  to  be 
organising  a  system  of  abuse  against  me,  be- 
cause I  am  in  their  *litt,  *  I  care  nothing  for 
their  criticism,  but  the  matter  of  fact.  I  nave 
written /mr  acts  of  another  tragedy,  so  you 
see  they  can't  buUy  me. 

**  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  actually 
keep  a  HstoiiJl  individusds  in  Italy  who  dis- 
like them — it  must  be  numerous.  Their 
suspicions  and  actual  alarms,  about  my  con- 
duct and  presumed  intentions  in  the  late 
row,  were  truly  ludicrous  —  though,  not 
to  bore  you,  I  touched  upon  them  lightly. 
They  beueved,  and  still  beheve  here,  or  affect 
to  believe  it,  that  the  whole  plan  and  project 
of  rising  was  settled  by  me,  and  the  means 
furnish^,  &c.  &c.  All  this  was  more 
fomented  bv  the  barbarian  agents,  who  are 
numerous  here  (one  of  them  was  stabbed 
yesterdav,  by  the  way,  but  not  dangerously) : 
— and  although  when  the  Commandant  was 
shot  here  before  my  door  in  December, 
I  took  him  into  mv  hoiise,  where  he  had 
every  assistance,  till  he  died  on  Fletcher's 
bed ;  and  although  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
receive  him  into  their  houses  but  myself, 
they  leaving  him  to  perish  in  the  night  in 
the  streets,  they  put  up  a  paper  about  three 
months  ago,  denouncing  me  as  the  Chief  of 
the  Liberals,  and  stirring  up  persons  to  as- 
sassinate me.  But  this  shall  never  silence 
nor  bully  my  opinions.  All  this  came  from 
the  German  Barbarians." 

Lbttbb  430.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

•*RaTenBa,Bfay36. 1821. 
"  Mr.  Moray, 

*'  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  a  week  aco, 
and  foi'  some  weeks  before,  I  have  not  had  a 
line  from  you :  now  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  upon  what  principle  of  common  or  iitz- 
common  feeling,  you  leave  me  without  any 
information  but  what  I  derive  from  garbled 
gazettes  in  English,  and  abusive  ones  in 
Italian  (the  Germans  hating  me  as  a  coal* 
heaver),  while  all  this  kick-up  has  been  goine 
on  about  the  play  ?  You  shabby  fellow  I  ll  < 
Were  it  not  for  two  letters  from  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
you  are  n^ligent. 

"  So,  I  hear  Bowles  has  been  abusing  Hob- 
house?  If  that's  the  case,  he  has  broken 
the  truce,  like  Morillo's  successor,  and  I 
will  cut  him  out,  as  Cochrane  did  the  Esme- 
ralda. ^ 


only  cut  out  the  Esmeralda,  Arom  under  the  guns  of  Callao, 
but  bore  her  off  in  triumph  with  all  her  crew.] 
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"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  packet,  I 
have  completed  (but  not  copied  out)  four 
acts  of  a  new  tragedy.  When  1  have  finished 
the  fiflh,  I  will  copy  it  out.  It  is  on  the 
subject  of '  Sardanapalus,'  the  last  king  of 
the  Assyrians.  The  words  Queen  and  Pa^ 
vUion  occur,  but  it  is  not  an  allusion  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  as  ^ou  may  tremulously 
imagine.  This  you  ik^  one  day  see  (if  I 
finish  it),  as  I  have  made  Sardani^alus  brave, 
(though  voluptuous,  as  history  represents 
him,)  and  also  as  txniable  as  my  poor  powers 
could  render  him :  —  so  that  it  could  neither 
be  truth  nor  satire  on  any  living  monarch. 
I  have  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities 
hitherto,  and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the 
fifth,  if  possible ;  but  not  for  the  stage. 
Yours,  in  haste  and  hatred,  you  shabby  cor- 
respondent! N." 


il 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


1821. 

RAVENNA.  —  SARDANAPALUS  COMPLETED. — 
MADAME  BENZONI.  —  ANECDOTES.  — EPI- 
GRAM. —  FAME.  —  TRIBUTES  TO  LORD  BY- 
RON'S  genius. — VISIT  OF  MR.  COOLIDGE. 
— PICTURES  AND  BUSTS. — AMERICANS. — 
DON  JUAN  DISCONTINUED  AT  THE  DESIRE 
OF  MADAME  GUICCIOL1.  —  SIIAK8PEARE. — 
SEVERITY  OF  THE   ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

—  THE  OAMBAS  AND  MADAME  GUICCIOLI 
COMPELLED  TO  LEAVE  RAVENNA. — LET- 
TERS TO  HOPPNER,  MOORE,  AND  MURRAY. 

—  SHELLEY'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  VISIT  TO 
LORD  BYRON.  —  PROGRESS  OF  THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Lettbh  431.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Rarenna,  TAxf  28. 1821. 

"  Since  my  last  of  the  26th  or  25th,  I  have 
dashed  off  my  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy  called 
*  Sardanapalus.'  But  now  comes  the  copy- 
ing over,  which  may  prove  heavy  work  — 
heavy  to  the  writer  as  to  the  reader.  I  have 
written  to  you  at  least  six  times  sans  answer, 
which  proves  you  to  be  a — bookseller.  I 
pray  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wrong- 
ham*8  reformation  o{ *  Lan^home^s  Plutarch.* 
I  have  the  Greek,  which  is  somewhat  small 
of  print,  and  the  Italian,  which  is  too  heavy 
in  style,  and  as  false  as  a  Neapolitan  patriot 

*  [A  tnnclatlon  of  the  Life  of  Apolloniut  of  Tyanm, 
from  tho  Greek  of  Phllostratus,  hj  the  Rev.  Edward 
Berwick,  appeared  in  1809.] 

*  [Thif  refers  to  the  following  passage  in  a  note  to 
Marino  Faliero :  —  "  From  the  present  decay  and  dege- 
neracy of  Venice  under  the  Barbarians,  there  are  some 


c^= 


proclamation.  I  pray  you  also  to  send  me 
a  Life,  published  some  years  ago,  of  the 
Magician  ApoUomus  of  Tyana.  ft  is  in  En- 
glish, and  I  think  edited  or  written  by  what 
Martin  Marprehite  calls  '  a  bouncmg  prietL'^ 
I  shall  trouble  you  no  fiirther  with  this  sheet 
than  with  the  postage.      Yours,  &c.     N. 

*  "  P.  S.  —  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  determined 
to  enclose  it  (as  a  half  sheet)  to  Mr.  Kii- 
naird,  who  will  have  the  goodness  to  for- 
ward it.    Besides,  it  saves  sealing-wax." 

Letteb  432.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  May  ao.  1831. 

"  Dear  Moray, 

"  You  say  you  have  written  often.    1  have 
only  received  yours  of  the  eleventh,  which  is 
very  short.      By  this  post,  in  J!t>e  packets,  I 
send  you  the  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  written  in  a  rough  hand  ;  perhaps  Mrs. 
Leigh  can  help  you  to  dec^her  it.    You 
will  please  to  acknowledge  it  by  return  of 
post.      You  will  remark  Uiat  the  unities  are 
all  strictly  observed.     The  scene  passes  to 
the  same  hall  always  :  the  time,  a  tttnmei^s  , 
night,  about  nine  hours,  or  less,  though  h 
begins  before  sunset  and  ends  after  sunrise. 
Li  the  third  act,  when  Sardanapalus  calls  for  i 
a  mirror  to  look  at  himself  in  his  armour, 
recollect  to  quote  the  Latin  passage  torn  i| 
Juvenal  upon  Olho  (a  similar  character,  who 
did  the  same  thing)  :  Gifibrd  will  help  you 
to  it.    The  trait  is  perhaps  too  fiuniliar,'but   . 
it  is  historical,  (of  Otho,  at  least,)  and  natural  ^ 
in  an  effeminate  character.** 


Letter  433.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Raremia,  May  31.  I8S1. 

**  I  enclose  you  another  letter,  which  wiD 
only  confirm  what  I  have  said  to  you. 

•*  About  Allegra — I  will  take  some  deci- 
sive step  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  at  present, 
she  is  so  happy  where  she  is,  that  perhaps 
she  had  better  have  her  alphabet  imparted 
in  her  convent. 

"  What  you  say  of  the  Dante  is  the  first 
I  have  heard  of  it — all  seeming  to  be  mereed 
in  the  row  about  the  tragedy.  Continue  it  i— 
Alas !  what  could  Dante  himself  notc^  propfaesr 
about  Italy  ?  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  nowever, 
but  doubt  that  you  wiU  be  singular  in  your 
opinion.    My  new  tragedy  is  completed. 

"  The  Benzoni  is  rig/U «, — I  ought  to  hare 


honourable  Individual  exceptions.  There  is  Alvlse  Qoi- 
rinl,  who,  after  a  long  and  honourable  diplomatic  career, 
finds  tome  consolation  for  the  wrongs  of  his  country  b 
the  pursuiu  of  literature  with  his  nephew,  Vlttor  Ben- 
ton, the  ton  of  the  celebrated  bcau^,  the  heroiDe  of 
*  La  Blondina  in  GondoictU/  ftc'*    See  n'erif,  p.  90-J 
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mentioned  her  humour  aad  mmabiiUy,  but  I 
thought  at  jur/y,  beauty  would  be  most  agree- 
able or  least  likely.  However,  it  shall  be 
rectified  in  a  new  edition  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
parties  have  either  looks  or  qualities  which 
they  wish  to  be  noticed,  let  me  have  a  minute 
of  them.  I  have  no  private  nor  personal 
dislike  to  Vemce,  rather  the  contrary  ;  but  I 
merely  ^>eak  of  what  is  the  subject  of  all  re- 
marks and  all  writers  upon  her  present  state. 
Let  me  hear  firom  you  Dcfore  you  start. 
"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"P.  8. — Did  you  recdve  two  letters  of 
Douglas  Kinnaird's  in  an  endorse  from  me  ? 
Remember  me  to  Mengaldo,  Soranzo,  and 
all  who  care  that  I  should  remember  them. 
The  letter  alluded  to  in  the  enclosed, '  to  the 
Cardinal, '  was  in  answer  to  some  queries  of 
the  government,  about  a  poor  devil  of  a  Nea- 
politan, arrested  at  Sinigaglia  on  suspicion, 
who  came  to  beg  of  me  here ;  being  without 
breeches,  and  consequently  without  pockets 
for  halQ)ence,  I  relieved  and  forwarcled  him 
to  his  counti^,  and  they  arrested  him  at  Pe- 
saro  on  suspicion,  and  have  sipce  interroga- 
ted me  (civilly  and  politely,  however,)  about 
him.  I  sent  them  the  poor  man's  petition, 
and  such  information  as  I  had  about  him, 
which  I  trust  will  get  him  out  again,  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  give  him  a  fair  hearing. 

"  1  OOT  content  with  the  article.  Pray, 
did  you  receive,  some  posts  ago,  Moore*s 
lines  which  I  enclosed  to  you,  written  at 
Paris?" 


Lbttm  434.        TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*«  Ravenna,  June  4. 1821. 

"  You  have  not  written  lately,  as  is  the 

u^ual  custom  with  literary  gentlemen,  to  con- 


1  In  their  eagerneu,  like  true  controven lallfts,  to  arail 
themielTea  of  every  pasting  advantage,  and  convert  even 
straws  into  wei^Kms  on  an  emergenqr*  my  two  Ariends, 
during  their  short  warlkre,  contrived  to  place  me  in  that 
sort  of  cmbarrassicg  position,  the  most  provoking  feature 
of  which  is,  that  it  excites  more  amusement  than  sym- 
pathy. On  the  one  side,  Mr.  Bowles  chose  to  cite,  as 
a  support  to  his  argument,  a  short  fragment  of  a  note, 
addressed  to  him,  as  he  stated,  by  **  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  literary,"  ftc.  &&,  and  saying,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Bowles's  former  pamphlet,  '*  You  have  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head,  and  •  «  •  •  too."  This  short  scrap  was 
signed  with  four  asterisks ;  and  when,  on  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Bowles's  Letter,  I  met  with  it  in  his  pages,  not 
the  sUghtest  suspicion  ever  crossed  my  mind  that  I  bad 
been  mysdf  the  writer  of  it ; — my  communicaUons  with 
my  reverend  friend  and  neighbour  having  been  (for  years, 
I  am  proud  to  say)  sufficiently  ik-equent  to  allow  of  such 
a  hasty  compliment  to  his  disputative  powers  passing 
from  my  memory.  When  Lord  Byron  took  the  field 
against  Mr.  Bowles's  Letter,  this  unludcy  scrap,  so  au- 
tboritaUvely  brought  forward,  was,  of  courte,  too  tempt- 


sole  their  friends  with  their  observations  in 
cases  of  magnitude.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  sent  you  my  *  Elegy  on  the  recovery  of  Lady 
#  #  :'  — 

•*  Behold  the  blessings  of  a  lucky  lot « 
My  play  is  damn'd,  and  Lady  •  •  not, 

"  The  papers  (and  perhaps  your  letters) 
will  have  put  you  in  possession  of  Muster 
Eiliston's  dramatic  benaviour.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  play  was  Jitted  for  the 
stage  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  is  the  tailor  upon 
sudi  occasions,  and  will  have  taken  measure 
with  his  usual  accuracy.  I  hear  that  it  is 
still  continued  to  be  performed  —  a  piece  of 
obstinacy  for  which  it  is  some  consolation  to 
think  that  the  discourteous  histrio  will  be 
out  of  pocket. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
finished  another  tragedy  in  five  acts,  observ- 
ing all  the  umties  strictly.  It  is  called  *  Sar- 
danapalus,'  and  was  sent  by  last  post  to 
England.  It  is  not  for  the  stage,  any  more 
than  the  other  was  intended  for  it  —  and  I 
shall  take  better  care  tMt  time  that  they  don't 
get  hold  on't. 

"  I  have  also  sent,  two  months  ago,  a 
further  letter  on  Bowles,  &c  ;  but  he  seems 
to  be  so  taken  up  with  my  '  respect '  (as  he 
calls  it)  towards  him  in  tne  former  case,  that 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  published,  being 
somewhat  too  full  of  '  pastime  and  prodiga- 
lity. '  I  learn  from  some  private  letters  of 
Bowles's,  that  you  were  *  the  gentleman  in 
asterisks.*  Who  would  have  dreamed  it? 
you  see  what  mischief  that  clergyman  has 
done  by  printing  notes  without  names.  How 
the  deuce  was  I  to  suppose  that  the  first  four 
asterisks  meant '  Campbell '  and  not  *  Pope, ' 
and  that  the  blank  signature  meant  Thomas 
Moore  ?  i    You  see  what  comes  of  being 


ing  a  mark  for  his  Cscctlousness  to  be  resisted ;  more 
especially  as  the  person  mentioned  in  it,  as  having  suflbred 
ttoxtk  the  reverend  critic's  vigour,  appeared,  trom  the 
number  of  asterislu  employed  in  designating  him,  to 
have  been  Pope  himself,  though,  in  reality,  the  name  was 
that  of  Mr.  Bowles's  former  antagonist,  Mr.  Campbell. 
The  noble  assailant,  it  is  needless  to  say,  made  the  most 
of  this  vulnerable  point;  and  few  readers  could  hare 
been  more  diverted  than  I  was  with  his  happy  ridicule 
of  '*  the  gentleman  in  asterisks."  Uttle  thinldng  that  I 
was  myself,  all  the  while,  this  veiled  victim, —nor  was  it 
till  about  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  that, 
by  some  communication  on  the  subject  firom  a  friend  in 
England,  1  was  startled  into  the  recollection  of  my  own 
share  in  the  transaction. 

"While  by  one  flriend  I  was  thus  unconsciously,  if  not 
innocently,  drawn  into  the  scrape,  the  other  was  not 
slow  in  rendering  me  the  same  (Viendly  service;— for, 
on  the  ^ypearanceof  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  Mr.  Bowles, 
I  had  the  mortiflcaUon  of  findbig  that,  with  a  far  less 
pardonable  want  of  reserve,  he  had  all  but  named  me  as 
his  authority  for  an  anecdote  of  his  reverend  opponett's 
LI 
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(amiliar  with  parsons.  Wa  answers  have  not 
yet  reached  me,  but  I  understand  from  Hob- 
hou8e»  Uiat  he  (H.)  is  attacked  in  them.  If 
that  be  the  case,  Bowles  has  broken  the  truce, 
(which  he  himself  proclaimed,  by  the  way,) 
and  I  must  have  at  him  again* 

"  Did  you  receive  my  letters  with  the  two 
or  three  concluding  sheets  of  Memoranda  ? 

"  There  are  no  news  here  to  interest  much. 
A  German  spy  (boasting  himself  such)  was 
stabbed  last  week,  but  not  mortally.  The 
moment  I  heard  that  he  went  about  bullying 
and  boasting,  it  was  easy  for  me,  or  any  one 
else,  to  foretell  what  would  occur  to  him, 
which  I  did,  and  it  came  to  pass  in  two  davs 
after.  He  has  got  off*,  however,  for  a  slight 
incision. 

'*  A  row  die  other  night,  about  a  lady  of 
the  place,  between  her  various  lovers,  occar 
sioned  a  midnight  dischai^ge  of  pistols,  but 
nobody  wound^.  Great  scandal,  however 
—  planted  by  her  lover — to  be  thrashed  by 
her  husband,  for  inconstancy  to  her  regular 
Servente,  who  is  coming  home  post  about  it, 
and  she  herself  retired  in  confusion  into  the 
country,  although  it  is  the  acme  of  the  opera 
season.  All  the  women  furious  against  her 
(she  herself  having  been  censorious)  for 
being  found  out.  She  is  a  pretty  woman  — 
a  Countess  Rusponi — a  fine  old  Visigoth 
name,  or  Ostrogoth. 

•  The  Greeks !  what  think  you  ?  They  are 
ray  old  acquaintances  —  but  what  to  think  I 
know  not.    Let  us  hope  howsomever. 

"Yours,  B.- 


Lettib  435.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Rarenna,  June  22. 1821. 
"  Your  dwarf  of  a  letter  came  yesterday. 
That  is  right ;  —  keep  to  your  *  mapum 
opus  *  —  magnoperate  away.  Now,  u  we 
were  but  together  a  little  to  combine  our 
•  Journal  of  Trevoux !  * »  But  it  is  useless 
to  sigh,  and  yet  very  natural,  —  for  1  think 
you  and  I  draw  better  together,  in  the  social 
line,  than  any  two  other  living  authors. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  if  you  had  seen  your 
own  panegyric  in  the  correspondence  of  Mrs, 
Waterhouse  and  Colonel  Berkeley  ?  To  be 
sure  their  moral  is  not  quite  exact ;  but  your 
passion  is  fiilly  effective ;  and  all  poetry  of 

earlj  daji,  which  I  had,  in  the  course  of  an  after-dinner 
conrertatlon,  told  him  at  Venice,  and  which,— pleasant 
In  itself,  and,  whether  true  or  fklte,  harmless,— derired 
its  sole  sting  flrom  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  dis- 
putant triumphantlj  applied  It.  Such  are  the  conse- 
quences of  one's  new  and  dear  friends  taktog  to  contro- 
Tcrsy. 
I  [The  small  town  of  Trerotix,  In  th«  department  of 
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the  AnaHc  kind — I  mean  Asiatic,  as  tbe 
Romans  called  '  Anadc  oratorv,'  and  not 
because  the  scenery  is  Oriental — must  be  I 
tried  by  that  test  only.    I  am  not  quhe  sore 
that  I  shall  allow  the  Miss  Byrons  HegilamBte  | 
or  illentimate)  to  read  Lalia  Rookh — in  the  i 
first  mace,  on  account  of  this  said  *  passkm; 
and,  m  the  second,  that  diey  may^t  discoter 
that  there  was  a  better  poet  than  pqM. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  politics — but,  dss! 
what  can  be  said  ?  | 

*'  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  haf, 

Bfankind  are  the  asses  who  puU, 
Each  tugs  it  a  different  waj,— 

And  the  greatest  of  all  Is  John  Bull ! 

•*  How  do  you  call  your  new  project  ?  I 
have  sent  Murray  a  new  tragedy,  yckped 
*  Sardanapalus,'  writ  according  to  Aristotle 
— all,  save  the  chorus  —  I  could  not  re- 
concile me  to  that.  I  have  begun  another,  | 
and  am  in  the  second  act ;  —  so  you  see  1 1 
saunter  on  as  usual.  I 

"  Bowles's  answers  have  reached  me ;  but  | 
I  can't  go  on  disputing  for  ever,  —  particn- 
larly  in  a  polite  manner.    I  suppose  he  will  : 
take  being  silent  for  silenced.     He  has  been 
so  civil  that  I  can't  find  it  in  my  liver  to  be 
fiicetious  with  him,  —  else  I  had  a  savage  'I 
joke  or  two  at  his  service. 

"  I  can't  send  you  the  little  journal,  be- 
cause it  is  in  boards,  and  I  can't  trust  it  ps  , 
post.    Don't  suppose  it  is  any  thing  peiti-  i 
cular ;  but  it  will  show  the  intentions  of  the  I 
natives  at  that  time — and  one  or  two  other 
things,  chiefly  personal,  like  die  former  one. 

"So,  Longman  don't  bite.  —  It  was  1117 
wish  to  have  made  that  work  of  use.   Could  < 
you  not  raise  a  sum  upon  it  (however  small), 
reserving  the  power  of  redeeming  it,  on  re- 
payment ? 

**  Are  vou  in  Paris,  or  a  villaging  ?  If  yoo 
are  m  the  city,  you  will  never  resist  the  1 
Anglo-invasion  you  speak  of.  I  do  not  see 
an  Englishman  m  hau*  a  year,  and,  when  I 
do,  I  turn  my  horse's  head  the  oAer  way. 
The  fact,  wluch  you  will  find  in  the  h^ 
note  to  the  Dose,  has  given  me  a  good  ex-  ' 
cuse  for  quite  chopping  the  least  connectkm 
with  travellers. 

••  I  do  not  recollect  the  speech  you  speak 
of,  but  suspect  it  is  not  the  Doge's,  but  one 
of  Israel  Bertucdo  to  Calendaro.  I  hope  yoa 
think  that  EHiston  behaved  shamefuUv —  ! 


Ain,  gare  its  name  not  only  to  an  excellent  **  Joannl,** 
extending  to  flfty-slx  rolames,  but  also  to  a  DktIoaaiT. 
consisting  of  eight  large  foUos  —  *«  predoos,**  saja  Mr.  I, 
D'lsraeli,  **  as  a  rast  coUectioo  of  ancient  and  modeoi 
learning,  and  not  roerelj  a  grammatical,  sdentlic,  and 
technical  encydopadia,  bat  replete  with  diriBlty.  lav.  I 
moral  philosophy,  critical  and  historical  learning,  and  I 
abounding  with  innomerabU  mbceDaneoos  ciirioBieles>'*J 
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it  is  my  only  consolation.    I  made  the  AC- 
lanese  fellows  contradict  their  lie,  which  they 
did  with  the  grace  of  people  used  to  it. 
"  Yours,  &c. 


B." 


LnTBR436. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  Rarenna,  Julj  5. 1821. 
**  How  could  you  suppose  that  I  ever 
would  allow  any  thing  that  could  be  said  on 
yoor  account  to  weish  with  mef  I  only  re- 
gret that  Bowles  had  not  said  that  vou  were 
the  writer  of  that  note,  until  afterwards, 
when  out  he  comes  with  it,  in  a  private  let- 
ter to  Murray,  which  Murray  sends  to  me. 
D — ^n  the  controversy ! 

•*  D— n  Twizsle, 
D— o  the  ben. 
And  d-o  the  fool  who  rung  tt  — Well  1 
From  all  rach  plague*  111  quickly  be  deUTer*d. 

"  I  have  had  a  friend  of  vour  Mr.  Irving's 
—  a  very  pretty  lad  —  a  Mr.  Coolidge,  of 
Boston  —  only  somewhat  too  full  of  poesy 
and  '  entusymusy.'  I  was  very  dvil  to  him 
durmg  his  few  hours'  stay,  and  talked  with 
hiro  much  of  Irving,  whose  writings  are  my 
delight.  But  I  suspect  that  he  did  not  take 
quite  so  much  to  me,  from  his  having  ex- 
pected to  meet  a  misanthropical  gentleman, 
in  wolf-skin  breeches,  and  answering  in  fierce 
monosyllables,  instead  of  a  man  of  this  world. 
I  can  never  get  people  to  understand  that 
poetry  is  the  expression  of  excited  passion, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  life  of 
passion  any  more  than  a  continuous  earth- 
quake, or  an  eternal  fever.  Besides,  who 
would  ever  shave  themselves  in  such  a 
state? 

"  I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-dav  from 
a  girl  in  Enj^land  (I  never  saw  her  J,  who 
says  she  is  given  over  of  a  decline,  but  could 
not  go  out  of  the  world  without  thanking  me 
for  me  delight  which  my  poesy  for  several 
years,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  signed  simply  N.  N.  A. 
and  has  not  a  word  of '  cant '  or  preachment 
in  it  upon  any  opinions.  She  merely  says 
that  she  is  dying,  and  that  as  I  had  con- 
tributed so  highly  to  her  existing  pleasure, 
she  thought  that  she  might  say  so,  begging 
me  to  bwm  her  letter — which,  by  the  way, 
I  can  no/  do,  as  I  look  upon  such  a  letter  m 
such  circumstances  as  better  than  a  diploma 
from  Gottinpen.  I  once  had  a  letter  from 
Drontheim  m  Konoay  (but  not  from  a  dy- 
ing woman),  in  verse,  on  the  same  score  of 
gratulation.  These  are  the  things  which 
make  one  at  times  believe  one*s  s&£  a  poet. 
But  if  I  must  believe  that  *♦*♦♦,  and 
such  fellows,  are  poets  also,  it  is  better  to  be 
out  of  the  corps. 


)- 


"  I  am  now  in  the  fifth  act  of '  Foscari,' 
being  the  third  tragedy  in  twdve  months, 
besides  profcs ;  so  you  perceive  that  I  am 
not  at  all  idle.  And  are  you,  too,  busy  ?  I 
doubt  that  your  life  at  Paris  draws  too  much 
upon  your  time,  which  is  a  pity.  Can't  you 
divide  your  day,  so  as  to  combine  both  ?  I 
have  had  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  worldly  busi- 
ness on  my  hands  last  year,  and  yet  it  is  not 
so  difficult  to- give  a  few  hours  to  the  Muses. 

This  sentence  is  so  like  *  *  *  *  that 

•*  Ever,  &c 

"  If  we  were  together,  I  should  publish 
both  my  plays  (periodically)  in  our  joint 
journal.  It  should  be  our  plan  to  publish  all 
our  best  things  in  that  way." 

In  the  Journal  entitled  "  Detached 
Thoughts,"  I  find  the  tribute  to  his  genius 
which  he  here  mentions,  as  well  as  some 
others,  thus  interestingly  dwelt  upon. 

*'  As  far  as  fame  goes  (that  is  to  say,  living 
fame)  I  have  had  my  share,  perhaps  —  in- 
deed, certainly— -more  than  my  deserts. 

'*  Some  odd  instances  have  occurred  to 
my  own  experience,  of  the  wild  and  strange 
places  to  which  a  name  may  penetrate,  and 
where  it  may  impress.  Two  years  ago  (aJ^ 
most  three,  being  in  August  or  July,  1819,) 
I  received  at  Ravenna  a  letter  in  English 
verse,  from  Drontheim  in  Norway,  written 
by  a  Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual  com- 
pUments,  &c.  &c.  It  is  still  somewhere 
amongst  my  papers.  In  the  same  month  I 
received  an  mvitation  into  Holstein  from  a 
Mr.  Jacobsen  (I  think)  of  Hamburgh  ;  also, 
by  the  same  medium,  a  transition  of  Me- 
dora's  song  in  The  Corsair  by  a  Westpha- 
lian  baroness  (not  '  Thunderton-Tronck '), 
with  some  original  verses  of  hers  (very  pretty 
and  Klopstock-ish),  and  a  prose  translation 
annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wife : 
—  as  they  concerned  her  more  than  me,  I 
sent  them  to  her,  together  with  Mr.  Jacob- 
sen's  letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  pass  the  summer  in  Holstein 
while  in  Italy,  mm  people  I  never  knew. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice.  Mr. 
Jacobsen  talked  to  me  of  the  '  wild  roses 

Sowing  in  the  Holstein  summer.'  Why  then 
d  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  emigrate  ? 
"What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man ! 
Were  I  to  present  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
house  where  my  daughter  now  is,  the  door 
would  be  shut  in  my  face — unless  (as  is 
not  impossible)  I  knocked  down  the  porter ; 
and  if  I  had  gone  in  that  year  (and  perhaps 
now)  to  Drontheim  (the  furthest  town  m 
Norway),  or  into  Holstein,  I  should  have 
been  received  with  open  arms  into  the  man. 
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sion  of  strangers  and  foreigners,  attached  to 
me  by  no  tie  but  that  of  mind  and  nimow. 

**  As  far  Bsfame  goes,  I  have  had  mv  share : 
it  has  indeed  been  leavened  by  otner  hu- 
man contingencies,  and  this  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  Ims  occurred  to  most  literary  men 
of  a  decent  rank  in  life ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  take  it  that  such  equipobe  is  the  condition 
of  humanity.** 

Of  the  visit,  too,  of  the  American  gentle- 
man, he  thus  speaks  in  the  same  Journal : — 

"  A  young  American,  named  Coolidge, 
called  on  me  not  many  months  ago.  He 
was  intelligent,  very  handsome,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  years  old,  according  to 
appearances ;  a  little  romantic,  but  that  sits 
well  upon  youth,  and  mighty  fond  of  poesy, 
as  may  be  suspected  from  his  approaching 
me  in  my  cavern.  He  broueht  me  a  message 
firom  an  old  servant  of  my  mmily  (Joe  Mur- 
ray), and  told  me  that  he  (Mr.  Coolidge) 
had  obtained  a  copy  of  my  bust  from  Thor- 
waldsen  at  Rome,  to  send  to  America.  I 
confess  I  was  more  flattered  by  this  young 
enthusiasm  of  a  soKtary  trans- Atlantic  tra- 
veller, than  if  they  had  decreed  me  a  statue 
in  the  Paris  Pantheon  (I  have  seen  em- 
perors and  demi^gogues  cast  down  from  their 
pedestals  even  in  my  own  time,  and  Grat- 
tan*s  name  rased  from  the  street  called  afler 
him  in  Dublin)  :  I  say  that  I  was  more  fla^ 
tered  by  it,  because  it  was  tingle,  unpolitical^ 
and  was  without  motive  or  ostentation, — 
the  pure  and  warm  feeling  of  a  boy  for  the 
poet  he  admired.  It  must  have  been  ex- 
pensive, though  1 ;  —  /  would  not  pay  the 
price  of  a  Thorwaldsen  bust  for  any  human 
head  and  shoulders,  except  Napoleon*s,  or 
my  children's,  or  some  *abturd  tuomankind'Sy 
as  Monkbams  calls  them, — or  my  sister*s. 
If  asked  why,  then,  I  sat  for  my  own? — 
Answer,  that  it  was  at  the  particular  re- 
quest of  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  and  for  no 
one  else.  A  picture  is  a  different  matter ; 
—  every  body  sits  for  their  picture ; — but 
a  bust  looks  like  putting  up  pretensions  to 
permanency,  and  smacks  something  of  han- 
kering for  public  fame  rather  than  private 
remembrance. 

"  Whenever  an  American  requests  to  see 
me  (which  is  not  unfrequently),  I  comply ; 
firstly,  because  I  respect  a  people  who  ac- 


1  ["  He  HM  able  to  buy  a  bust— he  bought  of  the  best 
sculptor  be  could  come  at— a  representatioD  of  the  roan 
of  most  genltu  going.  Surflf  he  had  ralue  for  his  money. 
One  hundred  years  hence  what  will  It  be  worth  ?  Kay, 
what  is  its  worth  now  ?  I  expected  to  have  got  a  bust 
of  Byron,  when  Joseph  was  to  have  gone  to  Italy.**  — 
Walter  Soott,  1826.  M.S. 

'*  The  countenance  of  Lord  Byron  is  perhaps  pre- 
senred  to  posterity  at  c<»npletely  as  such  a  countenance. 


&= 


quired  their  fi'eedom  by  thdr  firmness  with- 
out excess  ;  and,  secondly,  because  these 
trans- Atlantic  visits,  *  few  and  &r  between,* 
make  me  feel  as  if  talking  with  posterity 
firom  the  other  side  of  the  Stvx.  in  a  cen- 
tury or  two  the  new  English  and  Spanish 
Atlantides  will  be  masters  of  the  old  coun- 
tries, in  all  probability,  as  Greece  and  Eu- 
rope overcame  their  mother  Asia  in  the  older 
or  earlier  ages,  as  they  are  called.** 

Lbttm  487.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  July  6.  ISSl. 

"  In  aCTeeroent  with  a  wish  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  it  is  my  determination  to  omit 
the  stanza  upon  the  hone  ofSenunanit  in  the 
fiflh  canto  of  Don  Juan.  I  mention  this  in 
case  you  are,  or  intend  to  be,  the  publisher 
of  the  remaining  cantos. 

*•  At  the  particular  request  of  the  Contessa 
G.  I  have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Juan. 
You  will  therefore  look  upon  these  three 
cantos  as  the  last  of  the  poem.     She  had  , 
read  the  two  first  in  the  French  translation,  | 
and  never  ceased  beseeching  me  to  write  no  ■ 
more  of  it.    The  reason  of  this  is  not  at  first 
obvious  to  a  superficial  observer  of  foreign  , 
manners  ;  but  it  arises  fit>m  the  wish  of  all 
women  to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  | 
and  to  keep  up  the  illusion  which  is  their  \ 
empire.    Kow  Don  Juan  strips  off  this  illu- 
sion, and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other 
things.    I  never  knew  a  woman  who  did  noi 

Erotect  Rottueau,  nor  one  who  did  not  dis- 
ke  De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  and  all  the 
comedy  of  the  passions,  when  brought  out 
naturally.  But '  king's  blood  must  keep  word,' 
as  Sei^eant  Bothwell  says."* 

LiTTBK  438.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  July  14.  I8«. 

"  I  trust  that  Sardanapalus  will  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  poBtical  play,  which  was  so 
far  from  my  intention,  that  1  thought  of  no> 
thing  but  Asiatic  history.  The  Venetian  [Jay, 
too,  is  ri^dly  historical.  My  object  has  been 
to  dramatise,  like  the  Greeks  (a  modett  phraseX 
striking  passages  of  history,  as  they  did  of 
history  and  mytholog}'.  You  will  find  all 
this  very  vnMke  Shakspeare  ;  and  so  much 


one  of  which  rersatillty  of  expression  makes  the  madn 
characteristic,  has  in  general  had  mi^  dianoe  to  be ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that,  being  the  eoo- 
temporary  of  Lawrence  and  Chantrey,  be  nerer  sat  to 
either  of  those  unrivalled  artists,  whose  canrass  mmI 
marble  hare  fixed,  with  such  magical  iellclty,  the  vevy 
air  and  gestures  of  the  other  illustrioas  men  of  Haia 
age— our  Wellingtons,  our  Cannings,  oar  8cocts,«id 
Southeys.**—  Quart.  Rep.  18S1.] 
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the  better  in  one  sense,  for  I  look  upon  him 
to  be  the  wont  of  models  >,  though  tne  most 
extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  been  my 
object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Alfien, 
and  I  have  broken  down  the  poetry  as  nearly 
as  I  could  to  common  language.  The  hard- 
ship is,  diat  in  these  times  one  can  neither 
speak  of  kings'  nor  queens  without  suspi- 
cion of  politics  or  personalities.  I  intended 
neither. 

"  I  am  not  very  well,  and  I  write  in  the 
midst  of  unpleasant  scenes  here :  they  have, 
without  trial  or  process,  banished  several  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  cities  —  here 
and  all  around  the  Roman  states  —  amongst 
them  many  of  my  personal  firiends,  so  that 
every  thing  is  in  concision  and  grief :  it  is 
a  kind  of  thing  which  cannot  be  described 
without  an  equal  pain  as  in  beholding  it. 

**  You  are  very  niggardly  in  your  letters. 
**  Yours  truly, 

Lettkr  430.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  July  23.  I82I. 

"The  printer  has  done  wonders; — he 
has  read  what  I  cannot — my  own  hand- 
writing. 

**  I  oppose  the  *  delay  till  winter :'  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  print  while  tlie  winter 
theatres  are  dosedy  to  gun  time,  in  case  they 
try  their  former  piece  of  politeness.  Any 
iou  shall  be  considered  m  our  contract, 
whether  occasioned  by  the  season  or  other 
causes  ;  but  print  away,  and  publish. 

"  I  think  tney  must  own  that  I  have  more 
styles  than  one.  *  Sardanapalus '  is,  how- 
ever, almost  a  comic  character :  but,  for  that 
matter,  so  is  Richard  die  Third.  Mind  die 
umties,  which  are  my  great  object  of  research. 
I  am  glad  that  Gifiord  hkes  it :  as  for  *the 
million,'  you  see  I  have  carefully  consulted 
any  thing  but  the  taste  of  the  day  for  extra- 
vagant *  coups  de  theatre.'  Any  probable 
lo8s,*as  I  said  before,  will  be  allowed  for  in 
our  accompts.  The  reviews  (except  one  or 
two  —  Blackwood's,  for  instance)  are  cold 
enough  ;  but  never  mind  those  rellows  :  I 
shall  send  them  to  the  right  about,  if  I  take 
it  into  my  head.  I  always  found  the  English 
baser  in  some  things  than  any  other  nation. 
You  stare,  but  it's  true  as  to  gratitude, — 
perhaps  because  they  are  prouder,  and  proud 
people  hate  obligations. 


1  In  Teotnrfng  thU  Judgment  upon  Shaktpcara,  Lord 
BjTon  but  followed  In  the  footsteps  of  hit  great  idol  Pope. 
•*  It  was  mighty  simple  in  Rowe/*  says  this  poet,  *■  to 
write  a  play  now  professedly  in  Sbakqware's  style,  that 
is,  professedly  in  the  style  of  a  bad  age.**—  Spenee^  sect.  4. 
1784-36L     Of  MUton,  too.  Pope  seems  to  have  held 


tr 


**  The  t3^ranny  of  the  Government  here  is 
breaking  out.  Thev  have  exiled  about  a 
thousand  people  of  tfie  best  families  ail  over 
the  Roman  states.  As  many  of  mj^  firiends 
are  amonpt  them,  I  think  of  moving  too, 
but  not  tiU  I  have  had  your  answers.  Con- 
tinue vour  address  to  me  kere^  as  usual,  and 
quickly.  What  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
is,  that  the  poor  of  the  place,  hearing  that  I 
meant  to  go,  got  together  a  petition  to  the 
Cardinal  to  request  that  he  would  request 
roe  to  remain,  I  only  heard  of  it  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  it  is  no  dishonour  to  them  nor 
to  me ;  but  it  will  have  displeased  the  higher 
powers,  who  look  upon  me  as  a  Chief  of  the 
Coalheavers.  They  arrested  a  servant  of 
mine  for  a  street  quarrel  with  an  officer  (they 
drew  upon  one  another  knives  and  pistols^; 
but  as  the  officer  was  out  of  uniform,  and  m 
the  wrong  besides,  on  my  protesting  stoutly, 
he  was  released.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
afi[ray,  which  happened  by  night  near  my 
stables.  My  man  (an  Italian),  a  very  stout 
and  not  over-patient  personage,  would  have 
taken  a  fatal  revenge  afterwards,  if  I  had  not 
prevented  him.  M  it  was,  he  drew  his  sti- 
letto, and,  but  for  passengers,  would  have 
carbonadoed  the  captain,  who,  I  understand, 
made  but  a  poor  ^gvuce  in  the  quarrel,  except 
by  beginning  it.  He  applied  to  me,  and  I 
offered  him  any  satisfaction,  either  by  turning 
away  the  man,  or  otherwise,  because  he  had 
drawn  a  knife.  He  answered  that  a  reproof 
would  be  sufficient.  I  reproved  him  ;  and 
yet,  after  this,  the  shabbv  dog  complained  to 
the  Government, — after  being  quite  satisfied, 
as  he  said.  This  roused  me,  and  I  gave  them 
a  remonstrance  which  had  some  effect.  The 
captain  has  been  reprimanded,  the  servant 
released,  and  the  business  at  present  rests 
there." 

Among  the  victims  of  the  "  black  sentence 
and  proscription"  by  which  the  rulers  of  Italy 
were  now,  as  appears  fi'om  the  above  letters, 
avenging  their  late  alarm  upon  all  who  had 
even  in  the  remotest  d^ree  contributed  to 
it,  the  two  Gambas  were,  of  course,  as  sus- 
pected Chiefii  of  the  Carbonari  of  Romagna, 
included.  About  the  middle  of  July,  Madame 
Guiccioli,  in  a  state  of  despair,  wrote  to  in- 
form Loid  Byron  that  her  fiuher,  in  whose 
pfdazzo  she  was  at  that  time  residing,  had 
just  been  ordered  to  quit  Ravenna  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it  was  the  inten- 


pretty  nearly  the  same  opinion  as  that  professed  by  Lord 
Byron  in  some  of  these  letters.  See,  In  Spence,  sect.  ft. 
1737-39,  a  passage  on  which  his  editor  lenarks  >-**  Per- 
haps Pope  did  not  relish  Shakspeare  more  than  he  i 
to  have  done  Bfiltoo.** 
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tion  of  her  brother  to  depart  the  following 
morning.  The  young  Count,  however,  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  even  so  long,  being 
arrested  that  very  night,  and  conveyed  by 
soldiers  to  the  frontier ;  and  the  Contessa 
herself,  in  but  a  few  days  after,  found  that 
she  also  must  join  the  crowd  of  exiles.  The 
prospect  of  being  agam  separated  from  her 
noble  friend  seems  to  have  rendered  banish- 
ment little  less  fearful,  in  her  eyes,  than  death. 
"  This  alone,**  she  says  in  a  letter  to  him, 
'*  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
despair.  Help  me,  my  dear  Byron,  for  I  am 
in  a  situation  most  terrible ;  and  without 
you,  I  can  resolve  upon  nothing.  *  *  has 
just  been  with  me,  having  been  sent  by  *  * 
to  tell  me  that  I  must  depart  fi'om  Ravenna 
before  next  Tuesday,  as  my  husband  has  had 
recourse  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
forcing  me  to  return  to  him,  or  else  putting 
me  in  a  convent ;  and  the  answer  fi'om  thence 
is  expected  in  a  few  days.  I  must  not  speak 
of  this  to  any  one,  —  I  must  escape  by  night ; 
for,  if  my  project  should  be  discovered,  it 
will  be  unpeded,  and  my  passport  (which 
the  goodness  of  Heaven  has  permitted  me, 
I  know  not  how,  to  obtain)  will  be  taken 
from  me.  Byron  I  I  am  in  despair  I  —  If  I 
must  leave  you  here  without  knowing  when 
I  shall  see  you  again,  if  it  is  your  will  that 
I  should  suffer  so  cruelly,  I  am  resolved  to 
remain.  They  may  put  me  in  a  convent ;  I 
shall  die,  —  but — but  then  you  cannot  aid 
me,  and  I  cannot  reproach  you.  I  know  not 
what  they  tell  me,  for  my  agitation  over- 
whelms me ;  —  and  why  ?  Not  because  I 
fear  my  present  danger,  but  solely,  I  call 
Heaven  to  witness,  solely  because  I  must 
leave  you." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Jiily,  the  writer 
of  this  tender  and  truly  feminine  letter  found 
herself  forced  to  leave  Ravenna, — the  home 
of  her  youth,  as  it  was,  now,  of  her  heart, — 
uncertain  whither  to  go,  or  where  she  should 
again  meet  Lord  Bvron.  Aher  lingering  for 
a  short  time  at  Bologna,  under  a  faint  expec- 
tation that  the  Court  of  Rome  might  yet, 
through  some  firiendly  mediation  ^  be  in- 


I  Among  the  persons  applied  to  bj  Lord  Byron  for 
their  interest  on  this  occasion  was  the  late  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  whose  answer,  dated  tram  Spa,  I  foond 
among  his  papers.  With  the  utmo^  readiness  her  Grace 
undertakes  to  write  to  Rome  on  the  suhject ;  and  adds, 
*'  Believe  me  also,  my  Lord,  that  there  Is  a  character  of 
Justice,  goodness,  and  benevolence,  in  the  present  Go- 
vernment of  Rome,  which,  if  they  are  ccmvinoed  of  the 
Just  claims  of  the  Conte  de  Gamba  and  his  son,  will 
make  them  grant  their  request.*' 

*^*  Una  delle  prindpali  ragioni  per  cui  s!  erano  esigliati 
i  mlei  parenti  era  la  speranza  che  Lord  Byron  pure  las- 
la  Romagna  quando  i  suoi  amici  fossero  partiti. 


& 


duced  to  rescind  its  order  against  her  rela> 
tives,  she  at  length  gave  up  all  hope,  and 
joined  her  father  and  brother  at  Floroice. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  from  Lord 
Byron's  letters,  that  he  had  himself  become 
an  object  of  stronjg  suspicion  to  the  Oovern- 
ment,  and  it  was,  indeed,  chiefly  in  their  de- 
sire to  rid  themselves  of  his  'presence,  that 
the  steps  taken  against  the  Gamba  fiunOj 
had  originated  ;  —  the  constant  benevoleDce 
which  ne  exercised  towards  the  poor  of 
Ravenna  being  likely,  it  was  feared,  to  render 
him  dangerously  popular  among  a  people 
unused  to  charity  on  so  enlarged  a  scale. 
'*  One  of  the  pnncipal  causes,"  says  Ma- 
dame Guicdoli,  "  ot  the  exile  of  my  rela- 
tives, was  in  reality  the  idea  that  Lord  Byron 
would  share  the  banishment  of  his  fiiends. 
Already  the  Government  were  averse  to 
Lord  Byron's  residence  at  Ravenna ;  know- 1 
ing  his  opinions,  fearing  his  influence,  and 
also  exa^erating  the  extent  of  his  means  for  i 
giving  cdlect  to  them.  'They  fimcied  that  | 
he  provided  money  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  i 
&c.,  and  that  he  contributed  pecuniarily  to 
the  wants  of  the  Society,  llie  truth  b, 
that,  when  called  upon  to  exercise  his  bene- 
ficence, he  made  no  enquiries  as  to  the  poli- 
tical and  reli^ous  opinions  of  those  who 
rec|uired  his  aid.  Every  unhi4)py  and  needy 
object  had  an  equal  share  in  his  beneyolence. 
The  Anti-Liberals,  however,  insisted  upon 
believing  that  he  was  the  principal  support  of 
Liberalism  in  Romagna,  and  were  desiroas 
of  his  d^Mirture ;  but,  not  daring  to  exact  it 
by  any  du^ct  measure,  they  were  in  hopes  of 
being  able  indirectly  to  force  him  into  this 
step."* 

Af^  staring  the  particulars  of  her  own 
hasty  departure,  the  lady  proceeds :  — "Lord 
Byron,  m  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Ba^ 
venna,  in  a  town  convulsed  by  party  spirit, 
where  he  had  certainly,  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  many  fenatical  and  perfidious  ene- 
mies ;  end  my  imaginadon  always  painted 
him  surrounded  by  a  thousand  dangers.  *  It 
may  be  conceived,  therefore;,  what  that  joa^ 
ney  must  have  been  to  me,  and  what  I  sof- 


Gii  da  qualche  tempo  la  permanenza  di  Lord  Byrm  in 
Ravenna  era  mal  gradita  dal  Goremo  oonoscendosito  lae 
opinione  e  temendosIU  sua  influenza,  ed  essaggiandosi 
anche  i  suoi  nexxi  per  eserdtarla.  Si  credera  die  cgli 
sonunlnistrasse  danaro  per  prorredero  armi,  e  che  pror* 
Tedesse  ai  bisogni  deila  SodeU.  La  Tcritii  era  cbe  oeUo 
spargere  le  sue  beneficense  egli  non  s^infonnara  deUe 
opinion!  politiche  o  religiose  di  qoello  che  aTeva  bisogDO 
del  suo  soccorso ;  ognl  misero  ed  ogni  infelice  avers  us 
eguale  divlso  alia  sua  generosity  Ma  in  ognl  mode  gU 
Anti-Liberali  lo  crederano  n  prindpale  sostegno  del  Li- 
beralismo  della  Romagna,  e  desideraTano  la  sua  partom ; 
ma  non  osando  prorocarla  in  nessun  modo  dlretto  spe- 
ravano  di  ottenerla  indireCtamente.** 
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fered  at  such  e  distance  from  him.  His 
letters  would  have  gpiven  me  comfort ;  but 
two  days  always  elap^  between  his  writing 
and  my  receiving  them ;  and  this  idea  em- 
bittered all  the  solace  they  would  otherwise 
have  afforded  me,  so  that  my  heart  was  torn 
by  the  most  cruel  fears.  Yet  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  sake  that  he  should  re- 
main some  time  longer  at  Ravenna,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  said  that  he  also  was 
banished.  Besides,  he  had  conceived  a  very 
great  affection  for  the  place  itself ;  and  was 
desirous,  before  he  left  it,  of  exhausting 
every  means  and  hope  of  procuring  the  re- 
call of  my  relations  from  banishment."  ^ 


Letter  440.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

*'  RaTeQQji,  Julj  S3. 1821. 

"This  country  being  in  a  state  of  pro- 
scription, and  all  my  fiiends  exiled  or  arrested 
—  the  whole  family  of  Gamba  obliged  to  go 
to  Florence  for  the  present  —  the  father  and 
son  for  politics — (and  the  Guiccioli,  because 
menaced  with  a  convent,  as  her  father  is  not 
here,)  I  have  determined  to  remove  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  they  also.  Indeed,  my  life  here 
is  not  supposed  to  be  particularly  safe — but 
that  has  been  the  case  for  this  twelvemonth 
past,  and  is  therefore  not  the  primary  con- 
sideration. 

"I  have  written  by  this  post  to  Mr. 
Hentsch,  junior,  the  banker  of  Geneva,  to 
provide  (i£  possible)  a  house  for  me,  and 
another  tor  Gamba^  family,  (the  fether,  son, 
and  daughter,)  on  the  Jura  side  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  fiirnished,  and  with  stabling  (for 
971^  at  least)  for  eight  horses.  I  shall  bring 
AUegra  with  me.  Could  you  assist  me  or 
Hentsch  in  his  researches  ?  The  Gambas 
are  at  Florence,  but  have  authorised  roe  to 
treat  for  them.  You  know,  or  do  not  know, 
that  they  are  great  patriots — and  both  — 
but  the  son  in  particular — very  fine  fellows. 
T7as  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  them  lately  in 
very  awkward  situations — not  pecuniary, 
but  personal — and  they  behaved  like  heroes, 
neitner  yielding  nor  retracting. 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  a  state  of  op- 
pression this  country  is  in  —  they  arrested 
above  a  thousand  of'^high  and  low  through- 
out Romagna — banished  some  and  confined 

I  "  Lord  Bjrron  rettara  flrattaoto  a  RaTenna  in  un 
paeie  sconvolso  dai  partitl.  e  dove  aveva  certamente  del 
nemid  di  oplnioni  fimatid  e  perfidl,  e  la  mla  Immagina- 
zione  ma  lo  diplngeradrcondato  lempre  da  miUe  perlcoli. 
Si  pu6  dunque  pensare  coia  dorene  esiere  qnal  rla^o 
per  me  e  co«a  io  dovetsi  toffirire  nella  sua  lontanaoza. 
Lie  sue  lettere  arrebbero  poCuto  essermi  di  conforto ;  ma 
qoando  io  la  ricerera  era  gii  trasvorso  lo  tpazio  di  doe 
glomi  dal  m<mi«iito  in  cui  fturooo  acritte,  •  qoetto  pen- 


others,  without  trial,  proceu,  or  even  accu" 
sation  J  !  Every  body  says  thev  would  have 
done  the  same  by  me  if  they  (fared  proceed 
openly.  My  motive,  however,  for  remaining, 
is  because  etwiy  one  of  my  acquaintance,  to 
the  amount  of  hundreds  almost,  have  been 
exiled. 

"Will  you  do  what  you  can  in  looking 
out  for  a  couple  of  houses  ytmuf^r^/,  and  con- 
ferring with  Hentsch  for  us  ?  We  care  no- 
thing about  society,  and  are  only  anxious 
for  a  temporary  and  tranquil  asylum  and 
individual  freedom. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
comparative  expenses  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy?  which  1  have  forgotten.  I  speak 
merely  of  those  of  decent  Bmn^,  horses,  &c, 
and  not  of  luxuries  or  high  living.  Do  not, 
however,  decide  any  thing  positively  till  I 
have  your  answer,  as  I  can  then  know  how 
to  think  upon  these  topics  of  transmigration, 
&c.  &c.  &€.** 


Lnm  441.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Ravenna,  July  30. 1821. 

"  Enclosed  is  the  best  account  of  the  Doge 
Faliero,  which  was  only  sent  to  me  fi'om  an 
old  MS.  the  other  day.  Get  it  translated, 
and  append  it  as  a  note  to  the  next  edition. 
You  will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  see  that  my 
conceptions  of  his  cnaracter  were  correct, 
thougn  I  regret  not  having  met  with  this 
extract  before.  You  will. perceive  that  he 
himself  said  exactly  what  he  is  made  to  say 
about  the  Bishop  of  Treviso.  You  will  see 
also  that  *he  spoke  very  little,  and  those 
only  words  of  n^  and  disdain,'  crfier  his  ar- 
rest, which  is  the  case  in  the  play,  except 
when  he  breaks  out  at  the  close  of  Act  Fiftn. 
But  his  speech  to  the  conspirators  is  better 
in  the  MS.  than  in  the  play.  I  wish  that  I 
had  met  with  it  in  time.  Do  not  forget  this 
note,  with  a  translation. 

"  In  a  former  note  to  the  Juans,  speaking 
of  Voltake,  I  have  ^oted  his  famous  *  Zaire,^ 
tu  pleures,*  which  is  an  error ;  it  should  be 
*  Zaire,  vous  pleurez.  *    Recollect  this. 

**  I  am  so  busy  here  about  those  poor  pro- 
scribed exiles,  who  are  scattered  about,  and 
with  trying  to  get  some  of  them  recalled. 


liero  dlstruggera  tutto  il  bene  clie  esse  poterano  farmi,  e 
la  mia  anima  era  lacerata  dal  piik  cmddi*tlmori.  Frat- 
tanto  era  necetsario  per  la  di  lul  conTeniensa  die  egli 
restasse  ancora  qoalche  tempo  in  Ravenna  aiBndid  non 
avesse  a  dirsi  che  egli  pore  ne  era  esigUato ;  ed  oltredb 
egli  si  era  sommamente  aflbzionato  a  qoal  sogglomo  e 
voleva  innansi  di  partire  vedere  esaositi  tutd  i  tentativl 
e  tutte  le  speranze  del  ritomo  dd  mid  parentt.'* 
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that  I  have  hardly  time  or  patience  to  write 
a  short  preface,  which  will  be  proper  for  the 
two  plays.  However,  I  will  make  it  out  on 
receiving  the  next  proo&. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  —  Please  to  append  the  letter 
about  the  Hellespont  as  a  note  to  your  next 
opportunity  of  the  verses  on  Leander,  &c, 
&c.  &c.  in  Childe  Harold.  Don't  foi^et  it 
amidst  your  multitudinous  avocations,  which 
I  think  of  celebrating  in  a  Dithyrambic  Ode 
to  Albemarle  Street 

**  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written 
an  El^  on  Keats,  and  accuses  the  Quarterly 
of  killing  him? 

"  •  Who  klird  John  Keati  ?  • 

*  I,'  tayi  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  Tartarlj ; 

*  'Twas  one  of  mj  UttU,* 

** '  Who  ghot  the  arrow  ?  • 

*  The  poet-priest  MUman 
( So  ready  to  kill  man). 

Or  Southejr  or  Barrow.* 

•*  You  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  Keats's  poetry,  or  principles  of 
poetry,  or  of  his  abuse  of  Pope ;  but,  as  he 
18  dead,  omit  a// that  is  said  about  him  in  any 
MSS.  of  mine,  or  publication.  His  Hyperion 
is  a  fine  monument,  and  will  keep  his  name. 
I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  wrote  the  article ; 
—  you  Review  people  have  no  more  ri^t  to 
kill  than  any  other  footpads.  However,  he 
who  would  die  of  an  article  i  in  a  Review 
would  probably  have  died  of  something  else 
equally  trivial.  The  same  thing  nearly  hap- 
pened to  Kirke  White,  who  died  afterwards 
of  a  consumption. " 


>  ["  John  Keati,  who  was  killed  offbj  one  critique. 
Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 
If  not  inteUigible,  without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late. 
Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 

Poor  fellow !  His  was  an  untoward  fkte ; 
'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itself  be  snuff 'd  out  by  an  article.** 

Dow  J»aj»,c.xi.  St.  60.] 
s  There  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  performed  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin  a  spectacle  founded  on  the  Poem  of  Lalla 
Rookh,  in  which  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  per- 
sonated Feramorz,  and  the  Empress  Lalla  Rookh. 

>  [**  Rochester  had  interest  enough  to  have  Settle*s  ^Em- 
press of  Morocco*  first  acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court ;  an  honour  which  had  bever  been 
paid  to  any  of  Dryden*s  compositions,  however  more 
Justty  entitled  to  it,  both  from  intrinsic  merit,  and  by  the 
author's  situation  as  poetlaureat  Rochester  contributed 
a  prologue  upon  this  brilliant  occasion,  to  add  still  more 
grace  to  Settle's  triumph."— SirWalteb  Scott:  Fro$€ 
Worki,  vol.  L  p.  157.] 

4  [The  following  is  the  passage  in  Blackwood :  ~  ••  We 


t 


Lbttbb  442.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*  Ravoma,  Aogmt  2.  Ilfl. 
•*  I  had  certainly  answered  your  last  letter, 
though  but  briefly,  to  the  part  to  which  you 
refer  merdy  saying,  •  damn  the  controversy ;' 
and  quoting  some  verses  of  George  Colman's, 
not  as  alhisive  to  vou,  but  to  the  distmtants. 
Did  you  receive  this  letter  ?  It  imports  me 
to  know  that  our  letters  are  not  intercepted 
or  mislaid. 

"Your  Berlin  drama*  is  an  honour,  un- 
known since  the  da}'8  of  Elkanah  Settle, 
whose  'Empress  of  Morocco'  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Court  ladies,  which  was,  as 
Johnson  says,  *  the  last  blast  of  inflammation' 
to  poor  Dryden,  who  could  not  bear  it,  and 
fell  foul  of  Settle  without  mercv  or  mode- 
ration, on  account  of  that  and  a  fi^ntis^Mece, 
which  he  dared  to  put  bdbre  his  play.s 

**  Was  not  your  showing  the  Memoranda 
to  *  *  somewhat  perilous  ?    Is  there  not  a 
facetious  allusion  or  two  which  might  as  weD  \ 
be  reserved  for  posterity  ?  i 

"  I  know  Schl^  well —that  is  to  say,  I 
havemethimoccasionallvatCopet.  Ishenot 
also  touched  lightly  in  the  Memoranda  ?  In 
a  review  of  Childe  Harold,  Canto  4th,  three 
years  ago,  in  Blackwood's  Ma^zine,  they 
quote  some  stanzas  of  an  el^y  of  SchlegePs 
on  Rome,  from  which  they  say  that  I  m^ 
have  taken  some  ideas.  *     I  give  you  my 
honour  that  I  never  saw  it  except  in  that 
criticism,  which  gives,  I  think,  three  or  four 
stanzas,  sent  them  (they  say)  for  the  nonce  I 
by  a  correspondent — perh^^s  himself.    The  j ! 
feet  is  easily  proved  ;  for  I  don't  understand  I' 
Gmnan,  and  there  was,  I  believe,  no  trans- 1' 
ladon  —  at  least,  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  I 


had  lately  sent  to  us  a  translation  of  an  Elegy  by  WiUian 
Augustus  Schlegel,  from  which  our  correspondent  su^ 
poses  Lord  Byron  has  borrowed  not  a  litUe  of  the  spirit, 
and  even  of  the  expressions,  of  the  fourth  canto.  We 
cannot,  we  must  confess,  observe  any  thfaig  mora  thn 
such  coincidences  as  might  very  well  be  expected  tttim 
two  great  poeU  contemplating  the  same  scene.  Tbe 
opening  of  the  German  poem  appears  to  us  to  be  verj 
striking;  but  the  whole  U  pitched  in  an  degfac  key. 
Lord  Byron  handles  the  same  topics  with  the  4e«ptr 
power  of  a  tragedian :  -. 

"  Trust  not  the  smiling  welcome  Rome  can  give. 

With  her.green  fields,  and  her  unspotted  sky ; 
Parthenope  hath  taught  thee  how  to  live. 

Let  Rome,  imperial  Rome,  now  teach  to  die. 
*T  U  true,  the  land  U  fkir  as  land  may  be ; 

One  radiant  canopy  of  asure  lies 
O'er  the  Seven  Hills  fkr  downward  to  tbe  tea, 

And  upward  where  yon  Sabfaie  belghu  arise ; 
Yet  sorrowftU  and  sad,  I  wend  my  way 

Through  this  long  ruined  labyrinth,  alone 
Each  echo  whispers  of  tbe  elder  day. 

I  see  a  monument  in  every  stone."— Vol.  ill.  p.  S&] 
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ever  heard  ot,  or  saw,  either  translation  or 
original. 

"  I  remember  having  some  talk  with  Schle- 
gel  about  Alfieri,  whose  merit  he  denies.  He 
was  also  wroth  about  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  Goethe,  which  was  sharp  enough,  to  be 
sure.  He  went  about  sayine,  too,  of  the 
French  —  *  I  meditate  a  terrible  vengeance 
a^nst  the  Frenoh  —  I  will  prove  that  Mo- 
liere  is  no  poet. '  > 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  talk  of  *  de- 
clining. '  When  I  saw  you,  you  looked  thin- 
ner, and  yet  younger,  than  you  did  when  we 
parted  several  years  before.  You  may  rely 
upon  this  as  fact.  If  it  were  not,  I  should  say 
nolhingt  for  I  would  rather  not  say  unpleasant 
personal  things  to  any  one — but,  as  it  was 
the  pleasant  truth,  I  tell  it  you.  If  you  had 
led  my  life,  indeed,  changing  climates  and 
connections  —  tlnming  yourself  with  fasting 
and  purgatives — besides  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  vulture  passions,  and  a  very  bad  temper 
besides,  you  might  talk  in  this  way — but 
vou  !  I  know  no  man  who  looks  so  well  for 
his  years,  or  who  deserves  to  look  better 
and  to  be  better,  in  all  respects.  You  are  a 
♦  *  ♦,  and,  what  is  perhaps  better  for  your 
friends,  a  good  fellow.  So  don't  talk  oi  de- 
cay, but  put  in  for  eighty,  as  you  well  may. 

^  I  am,  at  present,  occupied  principally 
about  these  unhappy  proscriptions  and  exiles, 
which  have  taken  place  here  on  account  of 
politics.  It  has  been  a  miserable  sight  to 
see  the  general  desolation  in  families.  I  am 
doing  what  I  can  for  them,  high  and  low,  by 
such  interest  and  means  as  I  possess  or  can 
brine  to  bear.  There  have  been  thousands 
of  these  proscriptions  within  the  last  month 
in  the  Exarchate,  or  (to  speak  modernly) 
the  L^ations.  Yesterday,  too,  a  man  ^t 
his  back  broken,  in  extricating  a  dog  of  mine 
from  under  a  miU-wheeL  The  dog  was  killed, 
and  the  man  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  I 
was  not  present — it  happened  before  I  was 
up,  owing  to  a  stupid  boy  taking  the  dog  to 
bathe  in  a  dangerous  spot.  I  must,  of  course, 
provide  for  tnepoor  fellow  while  he  lives, 
and  his  family,  if  he  dies.  I  would  gladly 
have  given  a  much  greater  sum  than  that 
will  come  to  that  he  had  never  been  hurt. 
Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  excuse  haste 
and  hot  weather.  *'  Yours,  &c. 

"  You  may  have  probably  teen  all  sorts  of 
attacks  upon  me  in  some  gazettes  in  England 
some  months  aso.  I  only  saw  them,  by  Mur- 
ray's bounty,  the  other  day.   They  call  me 


1  Tbif  threat  hat  baea  since  acted  npon ;— the  eritk 
in  question  haTing,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  French 
Utarati,  pronounced  MoUte-e  to  be  a  **  ftrceur.*' 


^- 


*  Plapiary,'  and  what  not.  I  think  I  now,  in 
my  time,  have  been  accused  of  every  thing. 

"  I  have  not  given  you  details  of  little 
events  here ;  but  they  have  been  trying  to 
make  me  out  to  be  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  nothing  but  their  want  of  proofs  for  an 
English  investigation  has  stopped  them.  Had 
it  been  a  poor  native,  the  suspicion  were 
enou^,  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds. 

"  Why  don't  you  write  on  Napoleon  ?  I 
have  no  spirits,  nor  '  estro '  to  clo  so.  His 
overthrow,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  blow 
on  the  head  to  me.  Since  that  period,  we 
have  been  the  slaves  of  fools.  Excuse  this 
long  letter.  Ecco  a  translation  literal  of  a 
French  epigram. 

**  Egle,  beauty  and  poet,  has  too  little  crimes, 
She  makes  her  oun  faoo,  and  does  mo/ make  her  rhjrmes. 

•*  I  am  going  to  ride,  having  been  warned 
not  to  ride  in  a  particular  jpart  of  the  forest 
on  account  of  the  ultra-pouticians. 

*'  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  return  to 
England,  and  of  ot<r  Journal  ?  I  would  have 
published  the  two  plays  in  it — two  or  three 
scenes  per  number — and  indeed  all  of  mine 
in  it.  If  you  went  to  England,  I  would  do 
so  still.** 

About  this  time  Mr.  Shelley,  who  had 
now  fixed  hb  residence  at  Pisa,  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Byron,  earnestly  requesting 
to  see  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Ravenna  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  letters,  written  during 
his  stay  with  his  noble  friend,  will  be  read 
with  that  double  feeling  of  interest  which  is 
always  sure  to  be  excited  in  hearing  one  man 
of  genius  express  his  opinions  of  another. 

**  Ravenna,  August  7. 18S1. 

"  I  arrived  last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
sat  up  talking  with  Lord  Byron  until  five 
this  morning  :  I  then  went  to  sleep,  and  now 
awake  at  eleven  ;  and  having  despatched  my 
breakfast  as  quick  as  possible,  mean  to  devote 
the  interval  until  twelve,  when  the  post  de- 
parts, to  you. 

"  Lord  Byron  is  very  well,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  me.  He  has  in  fiu:t  completely 
recovered  his  health,  and  lives  a  life  totally 
the  reverse  of  that  which  he  led  at  Venice. 
He  has  a  pennanent  sort  of  liaison  with  the 
Contessa  Guiccioli,  who  is  now  at  Florence, 
and  seems  fit>m  her  letters  to  be  a  very 
amiable  woman.  She  is  waiting  there  until 
something  shall  be  decided  as  to  their  emi- 
gration to  Switzerland  or  stay  in  Italy,  which 
is  yet  undetermined  on  cither  side.  She 
was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  Papal 
territory  in  great  haste,  as  measures  had 
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already  been  taken  to  place  her  in  a  convent, 
where  she  would  have  been  unrelentingly 
confined  for  life.  The  oppression  of  Uie 
marriage  contract  as  existing  in  the  laws  and 
opinions  of  Italy,  though  less  frequently  ex- 
ercised, is  far  severer  than  that  of  England. 

"  Lord  Bj^n  had  almost  destroy^  him- 
self at  Venice.  His  state-  of  debility  was 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  digest  any  food : 
he  was  consumed  by  hectic  fever,  and  would 
speedily  have  perished  but  for  this  attach- 
ment, which  reclaimed  him  from  the  excesses 
into  which  he  threw  himself,  from  careless- 
ness and  i>ride,  rather  than  taste.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  is  now  quite  well,  and  immersed 
in  politics  and  literature.  He  has  given  roe 
a  number  of  the  most  interesting  details  on 
the  former  subject ;  but  we  will  not  sp^  of 
them  in  a  letter.  Fletcher  is  here,  and  —  as 
if,  like  a  shadow,  he  waxed  and  waned  with 
the  substance  of  his  master — has  also  revived 
his  good  looks,  and  from  amidst  the  unsea- 
sonable grey  hairs,  a  fresh  harvest  of  flaxen 
locks  has  put  forth. 

**  We  talked  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and 
such  matters  last  night ;  and,  as  usual,  differed 
—  and  1  think  more  than  ever.  He  affects 
to  patronise  a  system  of  criticism  fit  only  for 
the  i>roduction  of  mediocrity ;  and  although 
all  his  finer  poems  and  passages  have  been 
produced  in  defiance  of^  this  system,  yet  I 
recognise  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  the 
Doge  of  Venice  ;  and  it  will  cramp  and  limit 
his  future  efforts,  however  great  they  may  be, 
unless  he  gets  rid  of  it.  I  have  read  only 
parts  of  it,  or  rather  he  himself  read  them  to 
me,  and  gave  me  the  plan  of  the  whole. 

••  Rarenna,  August  15.  1821. 

"  We  ride  out  in  the  evening  through  the 
pine  forests  which  divide  the  city  from  the 
sea.  Our  way  of  life  is  this,  and  I  have  ac- 
commodated myself  to  it  without  much  diffi- 
culty :  —  Lord  Byron  gets  up  at  two  — 
breakfasts  —  we  talk,  read,  &c.  until  six  — 
then  we  ride  at  eight,  and  after  dinner  sit 
talking  until  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  I 
^t  up  at  twelve,  and  am  now  devoting  the 
interval  between  my  rising  and  his  to  you. 

"  Lord  Byron  is  greatly  improved  in  every 
respect — in  genius,  in  temper,  in  moral  views, 
in  health  and  h^piness.  His  connection 
with  La  Guiccioli  nas  been  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  him.  He  lives  in  considerable 
splendour,  but  within  his  income,  which  is 
now  about  four  thousand  a  year,  one  thou- 
sand of  which  he  devotes  to  purposes  of 
charity.  He  has  had  mischievous  passions, 
but  these  he  seems  to  have  subdued;  and 
he  is  becoming,  what  he  should  be,  a  virtuous 
man.    The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
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politics  of  Italy,  and  the  actions  he  performed 
m  consequence  of  it,  are  subjects  not  fit  to 
be  written,  but  are  such  as  will  delight  and 
surprise  you. 

"  He  IS  not  yet  decided  to  go  to  Switier. 
land,  a  place,  indeed,  little  fitted  for  him: 
the  gossip  and  the  cabals  of  those  AngHfTgpd 
coteries  would  torment  him  as  they  did  be- 
fore, and  mi^t  exasperate  him  into  a  to- 
lapse  of  h*bertmism,  which,  he  si^s,  be  phuwed 
into  nqt  fit)m  taste,  but  firom  despair.  La 
Guiccioli  and  her  brother  (who  is  LotxI  By- 
ron's fnend  and  confidant,  and  acquiesces 
perfectly  in  her  connection  with  him)  wish 
to  go  to  Switzerland,  as  Lord  Byron  says, 
merely  firom  the  noyelty  and  pleasure  of  tra- 
velling. Lord  Byron  prefers  Tuscany  or 
Lucca,  and  is  trying  to  persuade  diem  to 
adopt  his  views.  He  has  made  me  write  a 
long  letter  to  her  to  engage  her  to  remain. 
An  odd  thing  enough  for  an  utto-  stranger 
to  write  on  subjects  of  the  utmost  ddicacy 
to  his  fiiend's  mistress  — but  it  seems  des- 
tmed  that  I  am  always  to  have  some  artive 
p^  m  every  body's  afl&irs  whom  I  approacL 
I  have  set  down,  m  tame  Italian,  the  strongs 
est  reasons  I  can  think  of  against  the  Swiss 
emigration.  To  tell  you  the  truA,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  accept  as  my  fee  his  esta- 
bhshment  in  Tuscany.  Ravenna  is  a  mise- 
rable place  :  the  people  are  barbarous  and 
wild,  and  their  language  the  most  infernal 
patois  that  you  can  imagine.  He  would  be 
m  every  respect  better  among  the  Tuscans. 

"  He  has  read  to  me  one  of  the  unpub- 
lished cantos  of  Don  Juan,  which  is  asto- 
nishingly fine.  It  sets  him  not  only  above, 
but  for  above  all  the  poets  of  the  day.  Every 
word  has  the  stamp  of  immortality.  This 
canto  is  in  a  style  (but  totally  Bee  fitrai  in- 
delicacy, and  sustamed  with  mcredible  ease 
and  power)  like  the  end  of  the  second  canto  : 
there  is  not  a  word  which  the  most  rigid 
assertor  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  couM 
desire  to  be  canceUed :  it  fulfils,  in  a  certam 
degree,  what  I  have  long  preached,— of  pro- 
ducing something  whoUy  new,  and  relative 
totheage,andyetsurpassmglybeautifiil.»  It 
may  be  vanity,  but  1  think  I  see  the  trace  of 
my  earnest  exhortations  to  him,  to  create 
something  wholly  new.    *        ♦        «        ♦ 

"  I  am  sure,  if  I  asked,  it  would  not  be 
refused ;  yet  there  is  something  in  me  that 
makes  it  impossible.  LoM  Byron  and  I  are 
excellent  fiiends  ;  and  were  I  reduced  to  po- 
verty, or  were  I  a  writer  who  had  no  claim 
to  a  higher  station  than  I  possess,  or  did  I 


>  [The  Canto  Uiu«  warmly  enlogiied  vat  the  fifth; 
which  was  concluded  at  Rarenna  in  October  1820,  bat 
wai  not  published  tUl  the  close  of  the  year  1831.J 
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possess  a  hi^er  than  I  deserve,  we  should 
appear  in  all  things  as  such,  and  I  would 
freely  ask  him  any  &TOur.  Such  is  not  now 
the  case :  the  demon  of  mistrust  and  of  pride 
lurks  between  two  persons  in  our  situation, 
poisoning  the  freedom  of  our  intercourse. 
This  is  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  one,  which  we 
must  pay  for  being  human.  I  think  the  fault 
is  not  on  my  side ;  nor  is  it  likely,  —  I  beins 
the  weaker.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  world 
these  things  will  be  better  managed.  What 
is  passing  in  the  heart  of  another  rarely 
escapes  the  observation  of  one  who  is  a  strict 
anatomist  of  his  own.        ♦        *        * 

''Lord  Byron  here  has  splendid  apart- 
ments ^n  the  palace  of  Count  Guiccioli,  who 
is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Italy.  She  is 
divorced,  with  an  allowance  of  twelve  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year ;  —  a  miserable  pittance 
from  a  man  who  has  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  a  year.  There  are  two  monkeys, 
five  cats,  eight  dogs,  and  ten  horses,  all  of 
whom  (except  the  horses)  walk  about  the 
house  like  the  masters  of  it.  Tita,  the  Ve- 
netian, is  here,  and  operates  as  mv  valet  —  a 
fine  fellow,  with  a  prodigious  black  beard, 
who  has  stabbed  two  or  three  people,  and  is 
the  most  good-natured-looking  fellow  I  ever 


*•  Wednesday,  Bareniuu 

**  I  told  you  I  had  written,  by  Lord  By- 
ron's desire,  to  La  Guiccioli,  to  cussuade  her 
and  her  family  from  Switzerland.  Her  an- 
swer is  this  moment  arrived,  and  my  repre- 
sentation seems  to  have  reconciled  them  to 
the  unfitness  of  the  step.  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  letter,  full  of  all  the  fine  things  she  says 
she  has  heard  of  me,  is  this  request,  which  I 
transcribe :  —  *  Signore,  la  vostra  bont^  mi 
fa  ardita  di  chiedervi  un  favore  ;  me  lo  ac- 
corderete  voi  ?  Non  partite  da  Ravenna  senza 
Milord*  Of  course,  being  now,  by  all  the 
laws  of  knichthood,  captive  to  a  lady's  re- 
quest, I  shaU  only  be  at  liberty  on  mi/ parole 
until  Lord  Byron  is  settled  at  Pisa.  I  shall 
reply,  of  course,  that  the  boon  is  granted  ; 
and  that  if  Lord  Byron  is  reluctant  to  quit 
Ravenna  afler  I  tiave  made  arrangements 
for  receiving  him  at  Pisa,  I  am  bound  to 
place  myself  in  the  same  situation  as  now,  to 
assail  him  with  importunities  to  rejoin  her. 
Of  this  there  is  fortunately  no  need ;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  fear  that 
this  chivalric  submission  of  mine  to  the  great 
general  laws  of  antique  courtesy,  against 
which  I  never  rebel,  and  which  is  my  re- 
ligion, should  interfere  with  my  soon  return- 
ing, and  long  remaining  with  you,  dear  girl. 


"  We  ride  out  every  evening  as  usual,  and 
practise  pistol-shooting  at  a  pimipkin,  and  I 
am  not  sorry  to  observe  that  I  approach  to- 
wards my  noble  friend's  exactness  of  aim.  I 
have  the  greatest  trouble  to  get  away  ;  and 
Lord  Bvron,  as  a  reason  for  my  stay,  has 
urged,  that  without  either  me  or  the  Guic- 
cioli, he  will  certainly  fall  into  his  old  habits. 
I  then  talk,  and  he  listens  to  reason ;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  he  is  too  well  aware  of 
the  terrible  and  degrading  consequences  of 
his  former  mode  of  me,  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  short  interval  of  temptation  that  will  be 
left  him." 


Lbttkr  443.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Rarenna,  August  10. 1821. 

"  Your  conduct  to  Mr.  Moore  is  certainly 
very  handsome ;  and  I  would  not  say  so  if 
I  could  help  it,  for  you  are  not  at  present 
by  any  means  in  my  good  graces. 

"  With  regard  to  additions,  &c.  there  is  a 
Journal  which  I  kept  in  1814  which  you 
may  ask  him  for ;  also  a  Journal  which  you 
must  get  from  Mrs.  Lei^h,  of  my  journey  in 
the  Alps,  which  contams  all  the  germs  of 
Manfred.  I  have  also  kept  a  smdl  Diary 
here  for  a  few  months  last  winter,  which  I 
would  send  you,  and  any  continuation.  You 
would  easy  find  access  to  all  my  papefs  and 
letters,  and  do  not  neglect  this  (in  case  of  acci- 
dents) on  account  of  the  mass  of  confusion 
in  which  they  are  ;  for  out  of  that  chaos  of 
papers  you  will  find  some  curious  ones  of 
mine  and  others,  if  not  lost  or  destroyed.  If 
circumstances,  however  (which  is  almost  im- 
possible), made  me  ever  consent  to  a  publi- 
cation in  my  lifetime,  you  would  in  that 
case,  I  suppose,  make  Moore  some  advance, 
in  proportion  to  the  likelihood  or  non-likeli- 
hood of  success.  You  are  both  sure  to  sur- 
vive me,  however. 

"You  must  also  have  from  Mr. Moore 
the  correspondence  between  me  and  Ladv  B., 
to  whom  I  offered  the  sight  of  all  which  re- 
gards herself  in  these  papers.  This  is  im- 
portant. He  has  her  letter,  and  a  copy  of 
my  answer.  I  would  rather  Moore  edited 
me  than  another. 

"  I  sent  you  Valpy's  letter  to  decide  for 
yourself,  and  Stockdale's  to  amuse  you.  / 
am  always  loyal  with  you,  as  I  was  in  Chdig- 
nani's  affair,  and  i/ou  with  me  —  now  and 
then. 

"  I  return  you  Moore's  letter,  which  is  very 
creditable  to  him,  and  you,  and  me. 

"Yours  ever." 
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Lirru  444.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«•  Ravenna,  August  16. 1821. 

"I  r^ret  that  Holmes  can*t  or  won*t 
come :  it  is  rather  shabby,  as  I  was  always 
very  civil  and  punctual  with  him.  But  he  is 
but  one  *  *  more.  One  meets  with  none 
else  among  the  £nglish. 

"  I  wait  the  proofs  of  the  MSS.  with  pro- 
per impatience. 

**  So  you  have  published,  or  mean  to  pub- 
lish, the  new  Juans  ?  Ar*n't  you  afraid  of 
the  Constitudonal  Assassination  of  Bridge 
Street?  When  first  I  saw  the  name  of 
Murray,  I  thought  it  had  been  yours  ;  but 
was  solaced  by  seeing  that  your  synonyme  is 
an  attomeo,  and  that  you  are  not  one  of  that 
atrocious  crew. 

'*  I  am  in  a  great  discomfort  about  the  pro- 
bable war,  and  with  my  trustees  not  getting 
me  out  of  the  fimds.  If  the  funds  break,  it 
is  mv  intention  to  go  upon  the  highway. 
All  tiie  other  English  professions  are  at  pre- 
sent so  ungentlemanfy  by  the  conduct  of 
those  who  follow  them,  that  open  robbing  is 
the  only  fair  resource  lefl  to  a  man  of  any 
principles  ;  it  is  even  honest,  in  comparison, 
by  bemgf  undisguised. 

"  I  wrote  to  vou  by  last  post,  to  say  that 
you  had  done  the  handsome  thing  by  Moore 
and  the  Memoranda.  You  are  very  good  as 
times  go,  and  would  probably  be  still  better 
but  for  the  *  march  of  events'  (as  Napoleon 
called  it),  which  won't  permit  any  body  to 
be  better  than  they  should  be. 

"  Love  to  Giffbrd.    Believe  me,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  I  restore  Smith's  letter,  whom 
thank  for  his  good  opinion.  Is  the  bust  by 
Thorwaldsen  arrived  ?  " 


I  One  of  Uie  charges  of  plagiarism  brought  against  him 
bj  some  scribblers  of  the  daj  was  founded  (as  I  have 
already  obserred  in  the  early  part  of  this  work)  on  his 
baring  sought  in  the  authentic  records  of  real  shipwrecks 
those  materials  out  of  which  he  has  worked  his  own 
powerful  description  in  the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan. 
With  as  much  Justice  might  the  Italian  author,  (Galeani, 
if  I  recollect  right,)  who  wrote  a  Discourse  on  the 
Military  Science  displayed  by  Tasso  in  hU  Battles,  have 
reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  knowledge:^ with  as  much  Justice  might 
Puysegur  and  Segrais,  who  have  pointed  out  the  same 
merit  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  hare  withheld  their  praise 
because  the  science  on  which  this  merit  was  founded 
must  hare  been  derired  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  these 
poets  Arom  others. 

So  little  was  Tasso  ashamed  of  those  casual  Imitations 
of  other  poeU  which  are  so  oOen  branded  as  plagiarism, 
that,  in  his  CommenUry  on  his  right  he  takes  pains  to 
point  out  and  arow  whatever  oolnddenees  of  this  kind 
occur  in  his  own  rerses. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  one 
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LKTTBa445.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  August  SL  isai. 

"Enclosed  are  the  two  acts  corrected. 
With  r^ard  to  the  charves  about  the  ship- 
wreck, 1  think  that  I  told  both  you  and  fifr. 
Hobhouse,  years  ago,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from  fitd; 
not,  indeed,  from  any  singte  shipwreck,  but 
all  from  actual  facts  of  different  wrecks.' 
Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  my 
own,  or  from  people  I  knew.  Bv  the  way, 
much  of  the  aeseription  of  the  jurmture,  in 
Canto  third,  is  taken  from  Tutt^s  1\^mA 
(pray  note  this),  and  the  rest  from  my  own 
observation.  Remember,  I  never  meant  to 
conceal  this  at  all,  and  have  only  not  stated 
it,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  pre&ce  nor 
name  to  it.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  this  statement,  do  so  in  your  own  way. 
/  laugh  at  such  charges,  convinced  that  no 
writer  ever  borrowed  less,  or  made  his  ma- 
terials more  his  own.  Much  is  coincidence : 
for  instance.  Lady  Morgan  (in  a  really  er- 


slngle  instance,  where  a  thoa^ht  that  bad  lain  pehapt 
indistinctly  in  Byron's  memory  since  his  yooth,  cones 
out  so  improred  and  brightened  as  to  be,  by  every  risht 
of  genius,  his  own.  In  the  Two  Noble  KinTmjm  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (a  play  to  which  the  pktare 
of  passionate  friendship,  delineated  in  the  dianetcn  ef 
Palamon  and  Ardte,  would  be  sure  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Byron  in  his  boyhood,)  we  find  the  IbUowlnt 
passage:— 

•*  Oh  nerer 
Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  Honour, 
Ours  arms  again,  and/rri  owfierg  kortea 
Like  proud  sea*  under  m." 

Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  by  a  jodidoai 
transposition  of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  snbititudmi 
of  the  more  definite  word  *<  wares**  fbr  **  seas,*'  the  dear 
noble  thought  in  one  of  the  cantos  of  Childe  Uarald  has 
been  produced  — 

**  Once  more  upon  the  waters  I  yet  once  more  I 
And  the  wares  bound  beneath  me,  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider." 
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celleni  book,  I  assure  you,  on  Italv)  calls 
Venice  an  ocean  Rome:  I  have  the  very 
same  expression  in  Foscari,  and  yet  you 
know  that  the  play  was  written  months  ago, 
and  sent  to  Eneland :  the  '  Italy'  I  received 
only  on  the  16th  instant. 

**  Your  friend,  like  the  public,  is  not  aware, 

that  my  dramatic    simplicity  is   siudwutfy 

Greek,  and  must  continue  so :  no  reform 

I  ever  succeeded  at  first.  ^     I  admire  the  old 

I  English  dramatists  ;  but  this  is  quite  another 

I  field,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  theirs.    I 

want  to  make  a  repilar  English  drama,  no 

'  matter  whether  for  the  stage  or  not,  which  is 

not  my  object,  — but  a  menial  theatre, 

"Yours. 


•  Can't  accept  your  courteous 


"P.  S. 

offer. 


1 1  **  For  Orford  and  for  Waldegrare 

I  You  give  mudi  more  Uum  m«  jroo  gSTt ; 

<  Whkh  U  DOC  fkirljr  to  behjiTe, 

I  My  Murray. 

*  BeeauM  If  a  Ut«  dog.  *tls  said. 
Bo  worth  a  Uon  (kirljr  iped, 
A  Uwe  lord  mtut  be  worth  iwo  dead, 

My  Murray. 

*  Aod  if,  at  the  opinion  goes. 

Verse  hath  a  beCteriale  than  prose  ~ 
I  Certes,  I  should  hare  more  than  those, 

I  My  Mumqr. 

**  But  DOW  this  sheet  Is  nearly  cramm'd, 
'  8o,  If  fOM  will^  J  sha'n't  be  shammed. 

And  If  you  wmX^you  may  be  damn'd. 
My  Murray. 

"These  matters  must  be  arranged  with 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  He  is  my  trustee, 
and  a  man  of  honour.  To  him  you  can  state 
all  your  mercantile  reasons,  which  you  might 
not  like  to  state  to  me  personally,  such  as 
•heavy  season'  —  'flat  public*  — 'don't  go 
off'  *—  *  Lordship  writes  too  much '  —  *  won't 
take  advice'  —  *  declining  popularity' — *  de- 
duction for  the  trade'  —  'make  very  little' 
— '  generally  lose  by  him '  —  *  pirated  edition' 
—  '  foreign  edition  *  —  *  severe  criticisms,* 
&c.  with  other  hints  and  howls  for  an  oration, 
which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an  orator,  to 

'  answer. 

I  "  You  can  also  state  them  more  fireely  to  a 
third  person,  as  between  you  and  me  they 
could  only  produce  some  smart  postscripts, 
which  would  not  adorn  our  mutual  archives. 
'*  I  am  sorry  for  the  Queen,  and  that's 
more  than  you  are. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  Byron." 

>  **  Ko  man  erer  rose."  says  Pope,  "*  to  any  degree  of 
pcrlbcdoo  In  wrlUng.  but  through  obstinacy  and  an  in- 
t  the  itream  of 


i> 


Lbttbb  446.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Barenna,  August  24. 1821. 

"  Yours  of  the  5th  only  yesterday,  while 
I  had  letters  of  the  8th  firom  London.  Dodi 
the  post  dabble  into  our  letters  ?  Whatever 
agr^ment  you  make  with  Murray,  if  satis- 
ractory  to  ^cm,  must  be  so  to  me.  There 
need  be  no  scruple,  because,  though  I  used 
sometimes  to  buffoon  to  myself,  loving  a 
quibble  as  well  as  the  barbarian  himself 
(Shakspeare,  to  wit)  —  *  that,  like  a  Spartan, 
I  would  sell  my  fi/Sr  as  dearlif  as  possible '  — 
it  never  was  my  mtention  to  turn  it  to  per- 
sonal pecuniary  account,  but  to  bequeath  it 
to  a  ihend — yourself—  in  the  event  of  sur- 
vivorship. I  anticipated  that  period,  because 
we  happened  to  meet,  and  I  urged  you  to  mdce 
what  was  possible  now  by  it,  for  reasons 
which  are  obvious.  It  has  been  no  possible 
privaiwn  to  me,  and  therefore  does  not  require 
the  acknowledgments  you  mention.  So,  for 
God's  sake,  don't  consider  it  like  •  •  ♦ 

"By  the  way,  when  you  write  to  Lady 
Morgan,  will  you  thank  her  for  her  handsome 
speeches  in  her  book  about  my  books  ?  I  do 
not  know  her  address.  Her  work  is  fearless 
and  excellent  on  the  subject  of  Italy  —  pray 
tell  her  so  —  and  I  know  the  country.  I 
wish  she  had  fallen  in  with  me,  I  could  have 
told  her  a  thin^  or  two  that  woidd  have  con- 
firmed her  positions. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  with' Murray, 
who  seems  to  value  dead  lords  more  than 
live  ones.  I  have  just  sent  him  the  following 
answer  to  a  proposition  of  his, 

•'  For  Orford  and  for  WaldcgraTe,  &c. 

"  The  argument  of  the  above  is,  that  he 
wanted  to  '  stint  me  of  my  sizings,'  as  Lear 
says,  —  that  is  to  say,  not  to  propose  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  an  extravagant  poem,  as 
is  becoming.  Pray  take  his  guineas,  by  all 
means  —  /  tau^t  him  that.  He  made  me 
a  filthy  offer  of  founds  once ;  but  I  told  him 
that,  like  physicians,  poets  must  be  d^t 
with  in  guineas,  as  being  the  only  advantage 
poets  could  have  in  the  association  with  them, 
as  votaries  of  Apollo.  I  write  to  you  in 
hurry  and  bustle,  which  I  will  expound  in 
my  next. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  You  mention  something  of  an 
attorney  on  his  way  to  me  on  legal  business. 
I  have  had  no  warning  of  such  an  apparition. 
What  can  the  fellow  want  ?  I  have  some 
lawsuits  and  business,  but  have  not  heard 
of  any  thing  to  put  me  to  the  expense  of  a 
traveUmg  lawyer.  They  do  enough,  in  that 
way,  at  nome. 

"  Ah,  poor  Queen !  But  perhaps  it  is  for 
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the  best,  if  Herodotus*s  anecdote  is  to  be 
believed. 

*'  Repiember  me  to  any  firiendly  Angles  of 
our  mutual  acquaintance.  What  are  you 
doing  ?  Here  I  have  had  my  hands  full  with 
tyrants  and  their  victims.  There  never  was 
such  oppression,  even  in  Ireland,  scarcely  !* 


LsTTU  447.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RftToniu,  Aagast  81. 18S1. 

*'I  have  recdved  the  Juans,  which  are 
printed  so  carelessly ^  especially  the  fifth  canto, 
as  to  be  disgraceful  to  me,  and  not  creditable 
to  you.  It  really  must  be  gone  over  ogam 
with  the  manuscript,  the  errors  are  so  gross  ; 
—  words  added  —  changed  —  so  as  to  make 
cacophony  and  nonsense.  You  have  been 
Careless  of  this  poem  because  some  of  your 
squad  don't  approve  of  it ;  but  I  tell  you 
that  it  will  be  long  before  you  see  any  thing 
half  so  good  as  poetry  or  writing.  Upon 
what  principle  have  you  omitted  the  note  on 
Bacon  and  Voltaire  ?  and  one  of  the  con- 
cluding stanzas  sent  as  an  addition  ?  because 
it  ended,  I  suppose,  with  — 

*'  And  do  not  link  two  Tirtuoos  tonlf  for  life 
Into  that  moral  eentauTt  nun  and  wife  ? 

"  Now,  I  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will 
not  permit  any  human  being  to  take  such 
liberties,  with  my  wridngs  because  I  am  ab- 
sent, i  desire  the  omissions  to  be  replaced 
(except  the  stanza  on  Semiramis)  -—parti- 
cularly the  stanza  upon  the  Turkish  ma]> 
riages ;  and  I  re<]uest  that  the  whole  be  care- 
faSy  gone  over  with  the  MS. 

*'  I  never  saw  such  stuff  as  is  printed  :  — 
QuUeyaz  instead  of  QulbeyBZ,  &c.  Are  you 
aware  that  Gulbeyaz  is  a  real  name,  and  the 
other  nonsense?  I  co|)ied  the  Cantos  out 
carefully,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse,  as  the 
printer  read,  or  at  least prhUi,  the  MS.  of  the 
plays  without  error. 

"  If  you  have  no  feeling  for  your  own  re- 

Eutation,  pray  have  some  little  for  mine.  I 
ave  read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I  tell 
you,  U  is  poetry.  Your  little  envious  knot 
of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they  please  : 
time  will  snow  that  I  am  not  in  this  instance 
mistaken. 

"Desire  my  fnend  Hobhouse  to  correct 
the  press,  especially  of  the  last  canto,  from 
the  manuscript  as  it  is.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  one  out  of  one*s  senses  to  see  the  in- 


1  [**  •  Godira,*  lay  the  reriewen,  **  if  a  sncoewftil 
imitation  of  the  new  Whistlecraft  stjrle ;  we  think,  how- 
erer,  that  with  much  of  the  instincttve  delicacy  and 
natire  genttUtjr  of  the  poet  of  *  Gyges,*  the  author  hat  not 
lucoeededin  handling  hif  tuhiect  with  the  tame  dex- 
terity  and  decorum ;  and  if  our  literature  it  to  be  dlt- 


femal  torture  of  words  from  the  origioaL 
For  instance  the  line  — 

**  And  pair  their  rhymet  at  Venut  yoket  her  doret—    | 

is  printed  — 

**  And  praise  their  rhymet,  Jte. 

Also  'precarious'  for  precocious;  *  and  this  I 
line,  stanza  133. —  | 

**  And  this  strong  extreme  <0fec<  to  tire  mo  lomgfr- 

Now  do  turn  to  the  manuscript  and  see  if  1 
ever  wrote  such  a  line :  rtisnol  verse.  i 

"  No  wonder  the  poem  should  fiul  (wfakh, 
however,  it  won't,  you  will  see)  wiUi  sikIi 
things  allowed  to  creep  about  it.  Beplace 
what  is  omitted,  and  correct  what  is  so 
shamefully  misprinted,  and  let  the  poem  ' 
have  fair  play ;  and  I  fear  nothing. 

'*  I  see  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
Quarterly  a  strong  itching  to  assail  me  (see 
the  review  of  *  The  Etonian'  i  )  ;  let  it,  md 
see  if  they  sha'n't  have  enough  of  it.  I  do 
not  allude  to  Gifford,  who  hais  always  been 
my  friend,  and  whom  I  do  not  consider  as  ' 
responsible  for  the  articles  written  by  odiers.  j 

*'  You  will  publish  the  plays  when  ready.  ' 
I  am  in  such  a  humour  about  this  priittmg  • 
of  Don  Juan  so  inaccurately,  that  I  must 
close  this.  , 

•*Yours. 

"  P.  S,  —  I  presume  that  you  have  not 
lost  the  stansui  to  which  I  allude  ?     It  was 
sent  afterwards :  look  over  my  lett^s  and  ; 
find  it." 


LnTSft44S.* 


TO  MR.  MURBAT. 


"The  enclosed  letter  is  written  in  bad 
humour,  but  not  without  provocation.  How- 
ever, let  it  (that  is,  the  bad  humour)  go  for 
little  ;  but  I  must  request  your  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  abuses  of  the  printer,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  permitted.  You  fof^et 
that  all  the  fools  in  London  (die  chief  pui^ 
chasers  of  your  publications)  will  condemn 
in  me  the  stupidity  of  your  printer.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  notes  to  Canto  fifUi, '  the  Adri- 
atic shore  of  the  Bosphorus,'  instead  of  the 
Asiatic !  !  All  this  may  seem  little  to  you 
—  so  fine  a  gentleman  with  your  ministerial 
connections, — but  it  is  senous  tome,  who 
am  thousands  of  miles  ofi^,  and  have  no  op- 
portunity of  not  proving  myself  the  fool  your 


graced  (at  it  threatened)  by  the  publtcatioo  of  an  Enfliih 
Pucelle,  we  do  not  with  to  tee,  in  a  work  like  The  Btoidta, 
any  thing  which  nuy,  in  the  mott  dittant  degree,  retrini 
at  of  toch  rompotittont.**  —  Vol.  zzt.  p.  106.] 

s  Written  in  the  envelope  of  the  preceding  Letter. 
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printer  makes  me,  except  your  pleasure  and 
leisure,  forsooth. 

•*  The  gods  prosper  you,  and  forgive  you, 
for  I  can't." 


Limm  440.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Rarenna,  SepCamber  8. 1821. 

"By  Mr. Mawman  (a  paymaster  in  the 
corps,  in  which  ^ou  and  I  are  privates)  I 
yesterday  expedited  to  your  address,  under 
cover  one,  two  paper  books,  containing  the 
Giaour^us^,  and  a  thing  or  two.  It  won't 
all  do  —  even  for  the  posthumous  public  — 
but  extracts  from  it  may.  It  is  a  brief  and 
faithful  chronicle  of  a  month  or  so  —  parts 
of  it  not  very  discreet,  but  sufficiently  sin- 
cere. Mr.  Mawman  saith  that  he  Ainll,  in 
person  or  per  friend,  have  it  delivered  to  you 
m  your  Eiysian  fields. 

"  If  you  have  got  the  new  Juans,  recollect 
that  there  are  some  very  gross  printer's  blun- 
ders, particularly  in  the  fiflh  canto,  —  such 
as  •  praise'  for  *  paur* — *  precarious'  for  *  pre- 
cocious'—  'Adriatic'  for  'Asiatic'  —  'case' 
for '  chase' — besides  gifts  of  additional  words 
and  syllables,  which  make  but  a  cacophonous 
rhythmus.  Put  the  pen  through  the  said,  as 
I  would  mine  through  Murra3r's  ears,  if  I  were 
alon^ide  him.  As  it  is,  I  have  sent  him  a 
rattling  letter,  as  abusive  as  possible.  Though 
he  is  publisher  to  the  '  Board  of  Longitude* 
he  is  m  no  danger  of  discovering  it. 

"  I  am  packing  for  Pisa  —  but  direct  your 
letters  here,  till  mrther  notice. 

"  Yours  ever,  ^c." 

One  of  the  "  paper-books"  mentioned  in 
this  letter  as  intrusted  to  Mr.  Mawman  for 
me,  contained  a  portion,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  of  a  prose  story,  re- 
lating the  adventures  of  a  young  Andalusian 
nobleman,  which  had  been  begun  by  him,  at 
Venice,  in  1817.  The  following  passage  is 
all  I  shall  extract  from  this  amusing  Frag- 
ment:— 

"  A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very 
good  friends,  and  a  few  days  after  she  set 
out  for  Arragon,  with  my  son,  on  a  visit  to 
her  father  and  mother.  I  did  not  accompany 
her  immediately,  having  been  in  Arragon 
before,  but  was  to  join  the  family  in  their 
Moorish  ch&teau  within  a  few  weeks. 

"  During  her  journey  I  received  a  very 
affectionate  letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  ap- 
prising me  of  the  welfare  of  herself  and  my 
son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  chateau,  I  re- 
ceived another  still  more  affectionate,  press- 
ing me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather  foolish, 
terms,  to  join  her  immediately.    As  I  was 


preparing  to  set  out  fit>m  Seville,  I  received 
a  third  —  this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose 
di  Cardozo,  who  requested  me,  in  the  po- 
litest manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage.  I 
answered  him  with  ec^ual  politeness,  that  I 
would  do  no  such  thing.  A  fourth  letter 
arrived  —  it  was  from  Donna  Josepha,  in 
which  she  informed  me  that  her  father's  letter 
was  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I  re- 
quested the  reason  by  return  of  post  —  she 
replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  dve  any  —  but  that  she  was  an  injured 
and  excellent  woman.  I  then  enquired  why 
she  had  written  to  me  the  two  preceding 
affectionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  come  to 
Arragon.  She  answered,  t^E^  was  because 
she  believed  me  out  of  my  senses  —  that, 
being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  had  only 
to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and  making 
my  way  without  difficulty  to  Don  Jose  (fi 
Cardoso's,  I  should  there  have  found  the  ten- 
derest  of  wives  and  — a  strait  waistco^. 

"  I  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of 
affection  but  a  reiteration  of  my  request  for 
some  lights  upon  the  subject.  I  was  an- 
swered, that  tney  would  only  be  related  to 
the  Inquisition.  In  the  mean  time,  our  do- 
mestic discrepancy  had  become  a  public  topic 
of  discussion ;  and  the  world,  which  always 
decides  justly,  not  only  in  Arragon  but  in 
Andalusia,  determined  that  I  was  not  only 
to  blame,  but  that  all  Spain  could  produce 
nobody  so  blameable.  My  case  was  supposed 
to  comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could,  and 
several  which  could  not,  be  committed,  and 
little  less  than  an  auto-da-fe  was  anticipated 
as  the  result.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we 
are  abandoned  by  our  friends  in  adversity  — 
it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mine  thronged 
around  me  to  condemn,  advise,  and  console 
me  with  their  disapprobation.  —  They  told 
me  all  that  was,  woiud,  or  could  be  said  on 
the  subject.  They  shook  their  heads  —  they 
exhorted  me  —  deplored  me,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  —  went  to  dinner." 


LtTTIB4fiO. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Ravenna,  September  4. 1821. 

"  By  Saturday's  post,  I  sent  you  a  fierce 
and  furibund  letter  upon  the  subject  of  the 
printer's  blunders  in  Don  Juan.  I  must  soli- 
cit your  attention  to  the  topic,  though  my 
wrath  hath  subsided  into  sullenness. 

"Yesterday  I  received  Mr.  Mawman,  a  friend 
of  yours,  and  because  he  is  a  friend  of  yours ; 
and  that's  more  than  I  would  do  in  an  En^ 

flith  case,  except  for  those  whom  1  honour, 
was  as  civil  as  I  could  be  among  packages, 
even  to  the  very  chairs  and  tables ;  for  I  am 
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going  to  Pisa  in  a  few  weeks,  and  have  sent 
and  am  sending  off  my  chattels.  It  regretted 
me  *  that,  my  books  and  every  thins  beinff 
packed,  I  could  not  send  you  a  few  tilings  I 
meant  for  you  ;  but  they  were  all  sealed  and 
bages^ed,  so  as  to  have  made  it  a  month's 
-work  to  get  at  them  asain.  I  gave  him  an 
envelope,  with  the  Italian  scrap  in  it^,  al- 
luded to  in  my  Gilchrist  defence.  Hobhouse 
will  make  it  out  for  you,  and  it  will  make 
you  lau^,  and  him  too,  the  sveliing  particu- 
larly. The  *  Merioani,'  of  whom  they  call 
me  the '  Capo*  (or  Chief),  mean '  Amencans,* 
which  is  the  name  ^ven  iaRomagna  to  a 
part  of  the  Carbonan ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
popular  part,  the  troops  of  the  Carbonari. 
T^ey  were  originally  a  society  of  hunters  in 
the  forest,  who  took  the  name  of  Americans, 
but  at  present  comprise  some  thousands, 
&c. ;  but  I  shaVt  let  you  further  into  the 
secret,  which  mav  be  participated  with  the 
postmasters.  Why  they  thou^t  me  their 
Chief,  I  know  not:  their  Chiefs  are  like 
•  Legion,  being  many.'  However,  it  is  a  post 
of  more  honour  than  profit,  for,  now  that 
they  are  persecuted,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  aid 
them ;  and  so  I  have  done,  as  far  as  my 
means  would  permit.  They  will  rise  again 
some  day,  for  these  fools  of  the  government 
are  blundering :  they  actually  seem  to  know 
nothing ;  for  ttiey  have  arrested  and  banished 
many  of  their  cum  party,  and  let  others 
escape  who  are  not  their  friends. 

"  What  think'st  thou  of  Greece  ? 

*'  Address  to  me  here  as  usual,  till  you 
hear  further  firom  me. 

**  By  Mawman  I  have  sent  a  Journal  to 
Moore ;  but  it  won't  do  for  the  public,  — 
at  least  a  great  deal  of  it  won't; — parts 
may, 

"  I  read  over  the  Juans,  which  are  excel- 
lent. Your  synod  are  quite  wrong ;  and  so 
you  will  find  by  and  by.  I  resret  that  I  do 
not  go  on  with  it,  for  I  had  all  the  {>lan  for 
several  cantos,  and  different  countries  and 
climes.  You  say  nothing  of  the  note  I  en- 
closed to  you  ^,  which  will  explain  why  I 
agreed  to  discontinue  it  (at  Madame  Guic- 
aoli's  request) ;  but  you  are  so  grand,  and  sub- 

t  It  will  be  obMired,  from  thii  and  a  few  oUier  in- 
stances, that  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  purity  of 
English  he  was  able  to  presenre  in  his  writings,  while 
living  constantly  with  persons  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage, he  had  already  began  so  far  to  feel  the  influence  of 
this  habit  as  to  fall  occasionally  into  Itallanisms  in  his 
familiar  letters.  **  I  am  in  the  case  to  know  *' — **  I  have 
caused  write  "  —  "  It  regrets  me,"  &c. 

>  An  anonymous  letter  which  he  had  receired,  threaten- 
ing him  with  assassination. 

3  In  this  n6te,  so  highly  honourable  to  the  fkhr  writer, 
she  says,  **  Remember,  my  Byron,  the  promise  you  hare 
).    Never  shall  I  be  able  to  Cell  you  the  satis- 


b= 


lime,  and  occupied,  that  one  would  think, 
inst€»ul  of  pubhshing  for  '  the  Board  of  Xoa- 
gitude,  that  vou  were  trying  to  discover  it. 

"  Let  me  hear  that  Gifford  is  better.     He 
can't  be  spared  either  by  you  or  me. 


Lbttbr  451.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  September  12.  ISSl. 

"  By  Tuesday's  post,  I  forwarded,  in  three 
packets,  the  drama  of  Cain,  in  three  acts,  of 
which  I  request  the  acknowledgment  when 
arrived.  To  the  last  speech  of  Eve,  in  the 
last  act  (t.  e.  where  she  curses  Cain),  add 
these  three  lines  to  the  concluding  one  — 

'*  May  this  grass  withte  firom  thy  foot  I  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter  I  earth  a  home  !  the  dnst 
A  grave !  the  sun  his  light !  and  Heaven  her  God ! 

"  There's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  imprecation 
for  you,  when  joined  to  tne  lines  already  sent, 
as  you  may  wish  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of 
your  business.  But  don't  forget  the  additioo 
of  the  above  three  lines,  which  are  clinchers 
to  Eve's  speech. 

"  Let  me  know  what  Gifford  thinks  (if  the 
play  arrives  in  safety) ;  for  I  have  a  good 
opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry ;  it  is  in  my 
any  metaphysical  style,  and  in  the  Manfred 
fine. 

*'  You  must  at  least  commend  my  facility 
and  variety,  when  you  consider  what  I  have 
done  withm  the  last  fifteen  months,  with  my 
head,  too,  fiill  of  other  and  of  mundane  mat- 
ters. But  no  doubt  you  will  avoid  saying 
any  good  of  it,  for  fear  I  should  raise  the 
pnce  upon  you :  that's  right :  stick  tt>  busi- 
ness. Let  me  know  what  your  other  raga- 
muffins are  writing,  for  I  suppose  you  don't 
like  starting  too  many  of  your  vagabonds  at 
once.  You  may  give  them  the  start,  for  any 
thins  I  care. 

"Why  don't  you  publish  my  Putd — the 
best  thing  I  ever  wrote,  —  with  the  Italian 
to  it  ?  I  wish  I  was  alongside  of  you ;  no- 
thing is  ever  done  in  a  man's  absence ;  every 
body  runs  coimter,  because  they  can.  If 
ever  I  do  return  to  England,  (whicn  I  sha'n*t 


fkction  I  feel  from  it,'so  great  are  the  sentiments  of  plnsore 
and  confidence  with  which  the  sacrifice  yoo  have  made 
has  inspired  me.**  In  a  postscript  to  the  note  she  adds, 
**  I  am  only  sorry  that  Don  Juan  was  not  left  in  the  In- 
femal  regions.'* — **  Ricordad,  mio  Byroo,  della  pronessa 
che  mi  hai  listta.  Non  potrd  mai  dliti  la  satisCadooe  ch' 
io  neprova!  — sono  tanti  i  sentiment!  di  placere  e  dt 
confldensa  che  il  tuo  sacrifldo  mMnsi^ra.*'— "Mi  re* 
veresce  solo  che  Don  Giovanni  non  rest!  all*  Infamo.** 

In  enclosing  the  lady's  note  to  Mr.  Murray.  July  4th, 
Lord  B.  says,  **  This  Is  the  note  of  acknowledgment  kt 
the  promise  not  to  continue  Don  Juan.  She  s^ja,  in  the 
postscript,  that  she  is  only  sorry  that  D.  J.  does  not  rv- 
main  in  Hell  (or  go  there)." 
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though,)  I  wiU  write  a  poem  to  whidi '  Eng- 
lish Bards/  &c*  shall  be  new  milk,  in  com- 
parison. Your  present  literary  world  of 
mountebanks  stands  in  need  of  such  an 
Avatar.  But  I  am  not  yet  quite  bilious 
enough  :  a  season  or  two  more,  and  a  pro- 
vocation or  two,  will  wind  me  up  to  the 
point,  and  then  have  at  the  whole  set ! 

**  I  have  no  patience  with  die  sort  of  trash 
you  send  me  out  by  way  of  books  ;  except 
8cptt*8  novels,  and  three  or  four  other  things, 
I  never  saw  such  work  or  works.  Camp-* 
bell  is  lecturing — Moore  idling — Southey 
twaddling — Wordsworth  drivelling  —  Cole- 
ridge muddling — Joanna  BailUe  piddling  — 
Bowles  quibbling,  squabbling,  and  snivelling. 

j  Miiman  will  do,  if  he  don't  cant  too  much, 
nor  imitate  Southey  ;  the  fellow  has  poesy 

I  in  him ;  but  he  is  envious,  and  unhappy,  as 

I  all  the  envious  are.  Still  he  is  amon^  the 
best  of  the  day.  Barr>'^  Cornwall  will  do 
better  by-and-by,  I  dare  say,  if  he  don't  get 
spoiled  by  green  tea,  and  the  praises  of  Pen- 

'  tonville  and  Paradise  Row.  The  pity  of 
these  men  is,  that  they  never  lived  in  ki^h 

,  life,  nor  in  soMiude :  there  is  no  medium  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  buw  or  the  still  world. 
If  admitted  mto  high  life  for  a  season,  it  is 

I  merely  as  spectators  —  they  form  no  part  of 
the  mechamsm  thereof.    Now  Moore  and  I, 

i  the  one  by  circumstances,  and  the  other  by 

I  birth,  happened  to  be  free  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  to  have  entered  into  its  pulses  and 

i  passions,  quorum  partes /idmus.    Both  of  us 

j  have  learnt  by  this  mucn  which  nothing  else 
could  have  taught  us, 

j  "  Yours. 

I       "  P.  8.  —  I  saw  one  of  your  brethren, 
another  of  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Grub 
I    Street,  the  other  day,  Mawman  the  Great, 
by  whom  I  sent  due  homage  to  your  im- 
perial self.    To-morrow's  post  may  perhws 
I  bring  a  letter  from  you,  but  you  are  tne 
\  most  ungrateful  and  ungracious  of  corre- 
'   spondents.    But  there  is  some  excuse  for 
i  you,  with  your  perpetual  levee  of  politicians, 
I  parsons,  scribblers,  and  loungers.      Some 
day  I  will  give  you  a  poetical  catalogue  of 
:   them." 


I 


LiTTiR  469L       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

"  RaTenna,  September  17.  I82I. 

"  The  enclosed  lines  >,  as  you  will  directly 

perceive;  are  written  by  the  Rev.W.  L.B  ♦  ♦. 

I  **  The  Irish  AraUr.**  In  thU  copf  the  following  sen- 
tence (taken  from  a  letter  of  Curran,  in  the  able  Life  of 
that  true  Irishman,  bf  his  s<m)  is  prefixed  as  a  motto  to 
the  Poem,—**  And  Ireland,  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant. 


Of  course  it  is  for  him  to  deny  them  if  they 
are  not. 

**  Believe  me  yours  ever  and  most  affec- 
tionately, 

"B. 

"  P.  8.  — Can  you  forgive  this?  It  is 
only  a  replv  to  your  lines  against  my  Italians. 
Of  course  I  will  stand  by  my  lines  against  all 
men ;  but  it  is  heartbreaking  to  see  such 
things  in  a  people  as  the  reception  of  that 
unr^eemed  ♦♦♦♦♦♦inan  oppressed 
countT)'.  Vour  apotheosis  is  now  reduced 
to  a  level  with  his  welcome,  and  their  grati- 
tude to  Grattan  is  cancelled  by  their  atro- 
cious adulation  of  this,  &c.  &c.  &c/* 


LiTTBR  453.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Rarenna,  September  19. 1821. 

*'  I  am  in  all  the  sweat,  dust,  and  blas- 
phemy of  an  universal  packing  of  all  my 
things,  furniture,  &c.  for  Pisa,  whither  I  go 
for  the  winter.  The  cause  has  been  the 
exile  of  all  my  fellow  Carbonics,  and,  amongst 
them,  of  the  whole  &mily  of  Madame  G. ; 
who,  you  know,  was  divorced  from  her 
husband  last  week,  '  on  account  of  P.  P. 
clerk  of  this  parish,'  and  who  is  obliged  to 
join  her  father  and  relatives,  now  in  exile 
there,  to  avoid  being  shut  up  in  a  monastery, 
because  the  Pope's  decree  of  s^aration  re- 
auired  her  to  reside  in  casa  paterna,  or  else, 
for  decorum's  sake,  in  a  convent.  As  I 
could  not  say  with  Hamlet,  '  Get  thee  to  a 
nunnery,'  I  am  preparing  to  follow  them. 

'*  It  IS  awful  work,  this  love,  and  prevents 
all  a  man's  projects  of  good  or  glory.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Greece  lately  (as  every 
thing  seems  up  here)  with  her  brother,  who 
is  a  very  fine,  brave  fellow  (I  have  seen  him 
put  to  the  proof),  and  wild  about  liberty. 
But  the  tears  of  a  woman  who  has  lef^  her 
husband  for  a  man,  and  the  weakness  of 
one's  own  heart,  are  paramount  to  these  proL 
jects,  and  I  can  hardly  indulge  them. 

•*  We  were  dividcxi  in  choice  between 
Switzerland  and  Tuscany,  and  I  gave  my 
vote  for  Pisa,  as  nearer  the  Mediterranean, 
which  I  love  for  the  sake  of  the  shores  which 
it  washes,  and  for  my  young  recollections  of 
1809.  Switzerland  is  a  curst  selfish,  swinish 
country  of  brutes,  placed  in  the  most  ro- 
mantic r^on  of  the  world.  I  never  could 
bear  the  inhabitants,  and  still  less  their  Eng- 
lish visitors ;  for  which  reason,  af^er  writing 


knedinf  to  recdre  the  paltry  rider.**  .-£«ttfr  4^  CWms, 
Life,  Tol.  ii.  p.  SS6.  At  the  end  of  the  rerses  are  these 
words:  — ''(SigDMi)  W.L.B  •  *,  M.A.,  and  written 
with  a  riew  to  a  Bishopric** 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1821. 


for  some  information  about  houses,  upon 
hearing  that  there  was  a  colony  of  English 
all  over  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  &c.,  I  imme- 
diately gave  up  the  thought,  and  persuaded 
the  Garobas  to  do  the  same. 

"  By  the  last  post  I  sent  you  «  The  Irish 
Avatar,*  —  what  think  you?  The  last  line 
— '  a  name  never  spoke  but  with  curses  or 
jeers' — must  run  either  *  a  name  only  ut- 
tered with  curses  or  jeers,'  or,  *  a  wretch 
never  named  but  with  durses  or  jeers.'  Be- 
cate  as  how,  *  spoke '  is  not  grammar,  except 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  say  *  a  name  tpoken,  for  men^ 
tioned,  I  have  some  doubts,  too,  fd)out '  re- 
pay,' —  *  and  for  murder  repay  with  a  shout 
and  a  smile.'  Should  it  not  be, '  and  for  mur- 
der repay  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile,'  or 

*  reuford  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile  ? ' 

**  So,  pray  put  your  poetical  pen  through 
the  MS.  and  take  the  least  bad  of  the  emend- 
ations. Also,  if  there  be  anv  further  break- 
ing of  Prisdan's  head,  will  you  apply  a 
plaster  ?  I  wrote  in  the  greatest  huiry  and 
fury,  and  sent  it  to  you  the  dav  after ;  so, 
doubtless,  there  will  be  some  awftil  construe^ 
tions,  and  a  rather  lawless  conscription  of 
rhythmus. 

"  With  respect  to  what  Anna  Seward 
calls  •  the  liberty  of  transcript,' — when  com- 
plaining of  Miss  Matilda  Muggleton,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  a  choral  vicar  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  who  had  abused  the 
said  *  liberty  of  transcript,'  by  inserting  in  the 
Malvern  Mercury  Miss  Seward's  *  Elegy  on 
the  South  Pole,'  as  her  oum  production,  with 
her  oum  signature,  two  years  after  having 
taken  a  copy,  by  permission  of  the  authoress 
—  with  regard,  I  say,  to  the  *  liberty  of  tran- 
script,' I  by  no  means  oppose  an  occasional 
copy  to  the  benevolent  few,  provided  it  does 
not  degenerate  into  such  hcentiousness  of 
Verb  and  Noun  as  may  tend  to  '  disparage 
my  parts  of  speech  *  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  transcribblers. 

**  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  dan- 
ger of  the  *  King's  Press  being  abused '  upon 
the  occasion,  if  the  publishers  of  journals 
have  any  regard  for  their  remaining  liberty 
of  person.  It  is  as  a  pretty  piece  of  invective 
as  ever  put  publisho*  in  the  way  to '  Botany.' 
Therefore,  if  they  meddle  with  it,  it  is  at  their 
peril.  As  for  myself  I  will  answer  any  jon- 
tleman — though  I  by  no  means  recognise  a 

*  right  of  searcn '  into  an  unpublish^  pro- 
duction and  unavowed  poem.  The  same 
applies  to  things  published  tans  consent.  I 
hope  you  like,  at  least,  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  Pome? 

**  What  are  yon  doing,  and  where  are  you  ? 
in  England  ?  Nail  Murray  —  nail  him  to  his 


G= 


own  counter,  till  be  sheOs  out  the  thirteen. 
Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  sent  him  an- 
other tragedy — 'Cain*  byname — miking 
three  in  MS.  now  in  his  hands,  or  in  the 
printer^s.     It  is  in  the  Bfanfred  metuhy- 
sical  style,  and  full  of  some  Titanic  deaaiD> 
ation ; — Lucifer  bdng  one  of  the  dram,  pcrs^ 
who  takes  Cain  a  voyage  among  the  stars,  | 
and  afterwards  to  '  ILidea,'  where  he  shows 
him  the  phantoms  of  a  former  woiid,  and  iti 
inhabitants.    I  have  gone  upon  the  notion 
of  Cuvier,  that  the  wond  has  been  destroyed 
three  or  four  times,  and  was  inhabited  bjr  | 
mammoths,  behemoths,  and  what  not ;  hk 
not  by  man  till  the  Mosaic  period,  as,  i&>  'I 
deed,  is  proved  by  the  strata  of  booes  fboDil;  |i 
—  those  of  all  unknown  animals,  and  kaovn, 
being  dug  out,  but  none  of  mankind.  I  haat,  'I 
therefore,  supposed  Cain  to  be  shown,  in 
the  rational  Preadamites,  beings  endowed  • 
with  a  higher  intelligence  than  man,  but ' 
totally  unuke  him  in  form,  and  with  nmdi  I 
greater  strength  of  mind  and  person.    Yoo  || 
may  suppo^se  the  smaU  talk  which  takes  place  L 
between  him  and  Lucifer  t^n  thcsse  matten 
is  not  quite  canonicaL  \ 

^  The  consequence  is,  that  Gain  cooes  j 
back  and  kills  Abel  in  a  fit  of  diwsatwfactioB, 
partly  with  the  politics  of  Paradise,  whidi 
had  driven  them  all  out  of  it,  and  partly  b^ 
cause  (as  it  is  written  in  Genesis)  AbeTi ! 
sacrifice  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  . 
Dei^.    I  trust  that  the  Rhapsody  has  m- ., 
rived  —  it  is  in  three  acts,  and  entitled  *  A  : 
Mystery,'  according  to  the  former  Chrisdvi  I 
custom,  and  in  honour  of  what  it  prob^y  !| 
will  remain  to  the  reader. 

"  Yoors.  &C**     , 


LBTTBft  454.       TO  MR.  MOORS. 


"  After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  condwfing 
with  *  His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  imploreil  ' 
and  denied,*  will  it  please  you  to  cause  insen 
the  following  *  Addenda,'  which  I  dreamed  of  ' 
during  to-day's  Siesta : — 

**  ET«r  glorioos  Gratdm  1  te.  te.  Ae. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.     Get  me  tweott 
copies  of  the  whole  carefully  and  privatdy 
prmted  off,  as  your  lines  were  on  the  Naple  it 
affsoT,     Send  me  tir,  and  distribute  the  rest 
according  to  jrour  own  pleasure.  ■ 

**  I  am  in  a  fine  vein,  'so  fiill  of  ptstiiBe 
and  prodigality!'  —  So  here's  to  your  hcakh 
in  a  gbiss  of  grog.  Pray  write,  that  I  nay 
know  by  return  of  post — address  to  ne  st 
Pisa.    The  Gods  give  you  joy  f  ij 

'*  Where  are  you  ?  m  Paris?   Letnsbeff.  . 
You  will  take  care  that  there  be  noprntter*!  i 
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name*  nor  author's,  as  in  the  Naples  stanza, 
at  least  for  the  present.** 


LlTTlft455. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Raremu,  Septwnber  90. 1821. 

*•  You  need  not  send  'The  Blues,*  which 
IS  a  mere  buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publi- 
cation. 1 

*"  The  papers  to  which  I  allude,  in  case  of 
surviyorsnip,  are  collections  of  letters,  &c. 
since  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  contaii^ed  in 
the  trunks  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Hobhouse. 
This  collection  is  at  least  doubled  by  those  I 
have  now  here,  all  received  since  my  last 
ostracism.  To  these  I  should  wish  the  edi- 
tor to  have  access,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
abusing  confidences,  nor  of  hurting  the  feelings 
of  correspondents  living,  nor  me  memories 
of  the  dead ;  but  there  are  things  which 
would  do  neither,  that  I  have  left  unnoticed 
or  unexplained,  and  which  (like  all  such 
things)  time  only  can  permit  to  be  noticed  or 
explained,  though  some  are  to  my  credit. 
The  task  will,  of  cpurse,  require  delicacy ; 
but  that  will  not  be  wanting,  if  Moore  and 
Hobhouse  survive  me,  and,  I  may  add,  your- 
self ;  and  that  you  may  all  three  do  so,  is,  I 
assure  you,  my  veij  sincere  wish.  I  am  not 
sure  that  long  life  is  desirable  for  one  of  mj 
temper  and  constitutional  depression  of  spi- 
rits, which  of  course  I  suppress  in  socie^ ; 
but  which  breaks  out  when  alone,  and  in  my 
writings,  in  spite  of  myself.  It  has  been 
deepened,  pernaps,  by  some  long-past  events 
(I  do  not  allude  to  my  marriage,  &c. — on 
the  contrary,  that  raised  them  b^  the  perse- 
cution givine  a  fillip  to  mv  spirits)  ;  but  I 
call  it  constitutional,  as  I  have  reason  to 
think  it.  You  know,  or  you  do  not  know, 
that  my  maternal  grandfather  (a  very  clever 
man,  wd  amiable,  I  am  told)  was  strongly 
suspected  of  suicide  (he  was  found  drowned 
in  toe  Avon  at  Bath),  and  that  another  very 
near  relative  of  the  same  branch  took  poison, 
and  was  merely  saved  by  antidotes.  For 
the  first  of  these  events  there  was  no  appa^ 
rent  cause,  as  he  was  rich,  respected,  and  of 
considerable  intellectual  resources,  hardly 
forty  years  of  age,  and  not  at  all  addicted  to 
any  unhinging  vice.  It  was,  however,  but  a 
strong  suspicion,  owing  to  the  manner  of  his 
death  and  his  melancholy  temper.  The  se^ 
cond  had  a  cause,  but  it  does  not  become  me 
to  touch  upon  it ;  it  happened  when  I  was 
hr  too  young  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  1  never 
heard  of  it  tin  after  the  death  of  that  relative, 


1  Tbl«  short  latire,  which  If  whoUjr  unworthy  of  hit 
pen,  tppeared  afterwards  in  the  Liberal.  [See  Works, 
P.W.] 


many  years  afterwards.  I  think,  then,  that 
I  may  call  this  dejection  constitutional,  I 
had  always  been  told  that  I  resembled  more 
my  maternal  grand&ther  than  any  of  my 
fathef's  family — that  is,  in  the  gloomier  part 
of  his  temper,  for  he  was  what  you  call  a 
good-natured  man,  and  I  am  not. 

**  The  Journal  here  I  sent  to  Moore  the 
other  day ;  but  as  it  is  a  mere  diar^,  only 
pais  of  it  would  ever  do  for  pubhcation. 
The  other  Journal,  of  the  Tour  in  1816, 1 
should  think  Augusta  might  let  you  have  a 
copy  of. 

**  I  am  much  mortified  that  GifiTord  don*t 
take  to  my  new  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they 
are  as  opposite  to  the  English  drama  as  one 
thing  can  be  to  another ;  but  I  have  a  notion 
that,  if  understood,  they  will  in  time  find 
favour  (though  not  on  the  stage)  with  the 
reader.  The  simplicitv  of  plot  is  intentional, 
and  the  avoidance  ot  rant  also,  as  also  the 
compression  of  the  speeches  in  the  more 
severe  situations.  Mliat  I  seek  to  show  in 
'The  Foscaris*  is  the  suppressed  passions, 
rather  than  the  rant  of  tne  present  day. 
For  that  matter — 

**  Najr,  if  thon'lt  mouth, 
1*11  rant  aa  well  as  thon— 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have 
shown  in  my  younger  productions  —  910/  dra- 
matic ones,  to  be  sure.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
I  am  mordfied  that  Clifford  don't  like  them ; 
but  I  see  no  remedy,  our  notions  on  that 
subject  being  so  different.  How  is  he?  — 
well,  I  hope  ?  let  me  know.  I  regret  his 
demur  the  more  that  he  has  been  always  mv 
grand  patron,  and  I  know  no  praise  which 
would  compensate  me  in  my  own  mind  for 
his  censure.  I  do  not  mind  Reviews,  as  I 
can  work  them  at  their  own  weapons. 

"  Yours,  &c 

**  Address  to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am  go- 
ing. The  reason  is,  that  all  my  Italian  friends 
here  have  been  exiled^  and  are  met  there  for 
the  present,  and  I  go  to  join  them,  as  agreed 
upon,  for  the  winter." 


Lbttbb  456.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTenna,  September  94. 1821. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  our  late  cor- 
respondence, and  wish  to  propose  to  you  the 
following  articles  for  our  future :  — 

**  Istlv.  That  you  shall  write  to  me  of 
yourself,  of  the  health,  wealth,  and  welfiure  of 
all  friends;  but  of  nif(^uoa(im^)  little  or  no- 
thing. 

"  2dly.  That  you  shall  send  me  soda-pow- 
ders, tooth-powder,  tooth-brushes,  or  any 
Vma 
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such  anti-odontal^c  or  chenucal  articles,  as 
heretofore,  *ad  libttum,'  upon  being  reim- 
bursed for  the  same. 

^  3d]y.  That  you  shall  not  send  me  an^ 
modem,  or  (as  they  are  called)  new  publi- 
cations, in  EngBsk  wiatso^fer,  save  and  ex- 
cepting any  writing,  prose  or  verse,  of  (or 
roasoimbly  presumed  to  be  of)  Walter  Scott, 
Crabbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Oifford, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Irvmg  (the  American),  Ho^ 
Wilson  (Isle  of  Palms  man),  or  m^  especial 
nngle  work  of  fimcjr  which  is  thought  to  be 
of  considerable  ment ;  Voyaget  and  TnxveU, 
provided  that  they  are  neSker  m  Greece, 
Spam,  Asia  Mmor,  A&amti,  nor  Italy  ,  will  be 
welcome.  Having  travelled  the  countries 
mentioned,  I  know  that  what  is  said  of  them 
can  convey  nothing  farther  which  I  desire 
to  know  about  them.  —  No  other  English 
works  whatsoever. 

**  4thly.  That  you  send  me  no  periodical 
works  whatsoever — no  Edinburgh,  Quar- 
terly, Monthly,  nor  any  review,  magazine,  or 
newspaper,  English  or  foreign,  of  any  de- 
scription. 

^5th\y,  That  you  send  me  no  opinions 
whatsoever,  either  goody  bad,  or  indifferent, 
of  yourself,  or  your  friends,  or  others,  con- 
cerning any  work,  or  works,  of  mine,  past, 
present,  or  to  come. 

"  6thly.  That  all  negotiations  in  matters 
of  business  between  vou  and  me  pass  through 
the  medium  of  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
my  friend  and  trustee,  or  Mr.  Hobhouse,  as 
*  alter  ego,*  and  tantamount  to  myself  during 
my  absence — or  presence. 

"  Some  of  these  propositions  may  at  first 
seem  strange,  but  they  are  founded.  The 
(]uantity  of  trash  I  have  received  as  books  is 
incalculable,  and  neither  amused  nor  in- 
structed. Reviews  and  magazines  are  at  the 
best  but  ephemeral  and  superficial  reading : 
who  thinks  of  the  grand  article  of  Uut  year  m 
any  given  Review  f  In  the  next  place,  if  they 
regard  myself,  they  tend  to  increase  egotism. 
If  favourable,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  praise 
c/ates,  and  if  unfavourable,  that  the  abuse  tr- 
ritates.  The  latter  ma^^  conduct  me  to  inflict 
a  species  of  satire  wmch  would  neither  do 
good  to  you  nor  to  your  friends  :  they  may 
smile  now,  and  so  imy  you ;  but  if  I  took  you 
all  in  hand,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cut 
you  up  like  gourds.  I  did  as  much  by  as 
powerml  people  at  nineteen  years  old,  and  I 
know  little  as  yet,  in  three-«nd-thirty,  which 
should  prevent  me  from  making  all  your  ribs 
gridirons  for  your  hearts,  if  such  were  my 
propensity :  but  it  la  not;  therefore  let  me 
near  none  of  your  provocations.  If  any 
thing  occurs  so  very  gross  as  to  require  my 
notice,  I  shall  hear  of  it  from  my  U^  friends. 


0= 


For  the  rest,  I  merdy  request  to  be  left  is 

ignorance. 

**  The  same  applies  to  opinions,  good,  M, 
or  indifferent,  of  persons  in  conteiaaiion  or 
correspondence.  These  do  not  mti  1 1  s/rf, 
but  they  soil  the  current  of  my  wumd,  I  aa 
sensitive  enough,  but  iio<  till  I  am  troMed; 
and  here  I  am  beyond  the  toudi  of  the  short 
arms  of  literary  England,  except  the  few 
feelers  of  the  polypus  that  crawl  over  the 
channels  in  the  way  of  extract. 

**  All  these  precautions  m  KngUnH  would 
be  useless ;  the  libeller  or  the  flatterer  woakl 
there  reach  me  in  spite  of  all ;  but  in  Itahr 
we  know  little  of  literary  Enghind,  and  thii^ 
less,  except  what  reacfaies  us  through  sook 
garbled  and  brief  extract,  in  some  miscrafale 
gazette.  For  two  years  (exGq>ting  two  or 
three  articles  cut  out  and  sent  to  yom  by  the 
post)  I  never  read  a  newspaper  which  wm 
not  forced  upon  me  by  some  acddcnt,  and 
know,  upon  the  whole,  as  little  of  Rngl«n'4 
as  you  do  of  Italy,  and  God  knows  that  is 
little  enough,  with  all  your  travel  &c.  &c. 
&c.  The  English  travellera  know  Itai^  n 
you  know  Guernsey :  how  much  b  tkaif 

**  If  any  thing  occurs  so  violendy  grosi 
or  personal  as  requires  notice,  Mr.  Doij^bs 
Kinnaird  will  let  me  know:  but  of  praise  I 
desire  to  hear  nothing. 

**  You  will  say,  *  to  what  tends  all  this  T 
I  will  answer  THAT  ;  —  to  keep  my  mind /^ 
and  unbiassed  by  all  paltry  and  personal  irri- 
tabilities of  praise  or  censure — to  let  my 
senius  take  its  natural  direction,  while  iny 
feelings  are  like  the  dead,  who  know  noCfaii^ 
and  feel  nothing  of  all  or  au^t  that  is  said 
or  done  in  their  r^ard. 

**  If  you  can  observe  these  conditions,  you 
will  spare  yourself  and  others  some  pain :  let 
me  not  be  worked  upon  to  rise  up ;  for  if  I  i 
do,  it  will  not  be  for  a  little.     If  you  caaaot  '. 
observe  these  conditions,  we  shall  cease  to 
be  correspondents,  —  but  not^^vndli,  for  I  ' 
shall  always  be  yours  ever  and  truly,  , 

-Byboh. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  taken  these  resolutions 
not  from  any  irritation  against  you  or  yoars,  ; 
but  simpl^v  upon  reflection  that  all  reading.  '! 
either  praise  or  censure,  of  myself  has  done  I 
me  harm.    When  I  was  in  Switzerland  and   { 
Greece,  I  was  out  of  the  way  of  hearing  \ 
either,  and  how  I  wrote  there!  —  In  Italy  I 
am  out  of  the  way  of  it  too ;  but  latteriy,  .; 
partly  through  my  fault,  and  partly  through  ' 
your  kindness  in  wishinc  to  send  me  the  netn^ 
est  and  most  periodical  pubticadons,  I  hare 
had  a  crowd  of  Reviews,  &c.  thrust  upon 
me,  which  have  bored  me  with  their  jargon, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  taken  off  my  at^ 
tention  from  greater  objects.    You  have  also 
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sent  me  a  parcel  of  trash  of  poetry,  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  conceive,  unless  to  provoke 
me  to  write  a  new 'English  Bards.*'  Now 
iMt  I  wish  to  avoid  ;  for  if  ever  I  do,  it  will 
be  a  strong  production  ;  and  I  desire  peace, 
as  long  as  the  fools  will  keep  their  nonsense 
out  of  my  way."! 


LiTTCR  457.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  September  27. 1831. 

"It  was  not  Murray's  fault.  I  did  not 
send  the  MS.  overture,  but  I  send  it  now-, 
and  it  may  be  restored  ;  —  or,  at  any  rate, 
you  may  Iceep  the  original,  and  give  any 
copies  you  please.  I  send  it,  as  written,  and 
as  I  read  it  to  you  —  I  have  no  other  copy. 

**  By  last  week's  two  posts,  in  two  i)ackets,  I 
sent  to  vour  address,  at  Paris,  a  longish  poem 
upon  the  late  Irishism  of  your  countrymen 
in  thdr  reception  of  the  lung.  Prayt  liave 
you  receivecl  it  ?  It  is  in  *  the  high  Roman 
fashion,'  and  full.of  ferocious  phantasy.  As 
vou  could  not  well  take  up  the  matter  with 
Faddy  (being  of  the  same  nest),  I  have ;  — 
but  I  hope  still  that  I  have  done  justice  to 
his  great  men  and  his  good  heart.  As  for 
Castlereagh  you  will  find  it  laid  on  with  a 
trowel.  I  delight  in  your  *  fact  historical  * — 
if  it  a  fact?  "Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S. — You  have  not  answered  me  about 
Schlegel  -r  why  not  ?  Address  to  me  at 
Pisa,  whither  I  am  going,  to  join  the  exiles 
—  a  pretty  numerous  body  at  present.  Let 
me  hear  how  you  are,  and  what  you  mean 
to  do.  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  recrossing 
the  Alps  ?  If  the  G.  Rex  marries  again,  let 
him  not  want  an  Epithalamium  —  suppose  a 
joint  concern  of  you  and  me,  like  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins!" 


LirriB  458.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 
i  •*  September  88. 1821. 

**  I  add  another  cover  to  request  you  to 
ask  Moore  to  obtain  (if  possible)  my  letters 
to  the  late  Lady  Melbourne  from  Lady  Cow- 
per.    They  are  very  numerous,  and  ought  to 

1  It  wouM  be  difflcuU  to  describe  more  strongly  or  more 
ooBTincingljr  tban  Lord  BTrnn  has  done  in  this  letter  the 
sort  of  petty,  but  thwarting  obstniettons  and  distractions, 
which  are  at  present  thrown  across  the  path  of  men  of 
real  talent  by  that  swarm  of  minor  critici  and  pretenders, 
with  whom  the  want  of  a  Tent  in  other  professions  has 
crowded  all  the  walks  of  literature.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
writers  of  the  day  that  tvtln  from  this  mnltiCwious  rush 
into  the  mart ;— the  readers  also,  from  harlog  (as  Lord 
Byron  ex]n-esses  it  In  another  letter)  **  the  snperfldes  of 
too  many  things  presented  to  them  at  once,"  come  to  lose 
by  degrees  their  powers  of  discrimination ;  and,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  palate  becomes  confiised  in  trying 


have  been  restored  long  ago,  as  I  was  ready 
to  give  back  Lady  Melbourne's  in  exchange. 
These  latter  are  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  custcxly 
with  my  other  papers,  and  shall  be  punctually 
restor^  if  reouired.  I  did  not  choose  before 
to  apply  to  Lady  Cowper,  as  her  mother's 
deatn  naturally  kept  me  from  intruding  upon 
her  feelings  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Some  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  I  should  have  my  own  epistles. 
They  are  essential  as  confirming  that  part  of 
the  *  Memoranda'  which  refers  to  the  two 
periods  (1812  and  1814)  when  my  marriage 
with  her  niece  was  in  contemplation,  and 
will  tend  to  show  what  my  real  views  and 
feelings  were  upon  that  subject. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed ;  the '  fourteen 
years'^  will  hardly  elapse  without  some  mor- 
tality amongst  us  ;  it  is  a  long  lease  of  life  to 
speculate  upon.  So  your  calculation  will 
not  be  in  so  much  peru,  as  the  *  argosie'  will 
sink  before  that  time,  and  *the  pound  of 
flesh '  be  withered  previously  to  your  being  so 
long  out  of  a  return. 

"  I  also  wish  to  give  you  a  hint  or  two  (as 
you  have  really  behaved  very  handsomely  to 
Moore  in  the  business,  and  are  a  fine  fellow 
in  your  line)  for  your  advantage,  ^by  your 
own  management  you  cj^i  extract  any  of 
my  epistles  from  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  they 
might  be  of  use  in  your  collection  (sink- 
ing of  course  the  nmnes  and  ail  such  drcum" 
stances  as  might  hurt  iiving  feeUngs,  or  those 
o{  survivors) ;  they  treat  of  more  topics  than 
love  occasionally. 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  may  happen  to  have 
some  letters  of  mine  in  their  possession : 
Lord  Powerscourt,  some  to  his  late  brother ; 
Mr.  Long  of — (I  forget  his  place)  —  but 
the  father  of  Edward  Long  of  the  Guards, 
who  was  drowned  in  going  to  Lisbon  early  in 
1809 ;  Miss  EUzabeth  P^ot,  of  SouthweU, 
Notts  (she  may  be  Mistreu  by  thb  time,  for 
she  had  a  year  or  two  more  than  I)  :  they 
were  not  love-letters,  so  that  you  might  have 
them  without  scruple.  There  are,  or  might 
be,  some  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  TattersaU,  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother  (half-brother)  Mr. 
Whefitley,  who  resides  near  Canterbury,  I 


▼ariovu  wines,  so  the  public  taste  declines  in  proportion 
as  the  impressions  to  which  it  is  exposed  multiply. 

«  The  lines  "  Oh  Wellington,"  which  I  had  missed  in 
their  original  place  at  the  opening  of  the  third  canto,  and 
took  for  granted  that  they  had  been  suppressed  by  his 
publisher. 

>  He  here  adrerts  to  a  passing  remark,  in  one  of  Mr. 
Murray's  letters,  that,  as  his  Lordship's  **  Memoranda  *' 
were  not  to  be  publUhed  in  hU  lifetime,  the  sum  now 
paid  for  the  work,  SIOOT.,  would  most  probably,  upon  a 
reasonable  calculation  of  surrirorthip,  amount  ultimately 
tonolessthanSOOQf. 
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think.  There  are  flome  of  Charles  Gordon, 
now  of  Dulwich  ;  and  some  few  to  Mrs. 
Chaworth  ;  but  these  latter  are  probably  de- 
stroyed or  inaccessible.  *  * 

**  I  mention  these  people  and  particulars 
merely  as  ckauxM.  Most  of  them  have  pro- 
bably destroyed  the  letters,  which  in  fact  are 
of  little  import,  many  of  them  written  when 
yery  young,  and  several  at  school  and  cok 
lege. 

"  Peel  (the  second  brother  of  the  Secretary) 
was  a  correspondent  of  mine,  and  also  Porter, 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clever ;  Lord 
Clare  a  rery  voluminous  one ;  William  Har- 
ness (a  friend  of  IiiGlman*s)  another  ;  Charles 
Drummond  (son  of  the  banko*^  ;  William 
Bankes  (the  vovager) ;  your  friend  R.  C. 
Dallas,  Esq.  ;  Hodgson  ;  Henry  Drury  ; 
Hobhouse  you  were  already  aware  of. 

'*  I  have  gone  throu^  this  long  list  >  of 

**  *  The  cold,  the  fiUthlest,  and  the  dead,* 

because  I  know  that,  like  '  the  curious  in 
fish-sauce,'  you  are  a  researcher  of  such 


ddes  these,  there  are  other  occasional 
ones  to  literary  men  and  so  forth,  compli- 
mentary, &c  &c,  &c.  not  worth  much  more 
than  the  rest.  There  are  some  hundreds, 
too,  of  Italian  notiss  of  mine,  scribbled  with  a 
noble  contempt  of  the  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, in  very  English  Etruscan ;  for  I 
meak  Italian  very  fluently,  but  write  it  care- 
lessly and  incorrectly  to  a  degree.** 

LtTTBt  4fi9.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«*  September  29. 1821. 
"  I  send  you  two  rough  things,  prose  and 
verse,  not  much  in  themselves,  but  which 
will  show,  one  of  them,  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  other,  of  your  friend's  mind, 
wnen  they  were  written.  Neither  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  person  concerned,  but  you 
will  see,  by  the  style  of  them,  that  they  were 
sincere,  as  I  am  in  signing  myself 

•*  Yours  ever  and  truly, 

"B." 

Of  the  two  endosures,  mentioned  in  the 


1  To  all  the  penoot  npon  this  lift  who  were  aoceftible, 
application  has,  of  coarse,  been  mader— with  what  success 
it  is  in  the  reader's  power  to  Judge  from  the  commu- 
nications tliat  baTe  been  laid  before  him.  Among  the 
companions  of  the  poet's  bdyhood  there  are  (as  I  hare 
already  had  occasiMi  to  mention  and  regret)  but  few  traces 
of  his  youtiilhl  correspondence  to  be  found ;  and  of  all 
those  who  knew  him  at  that  period,  his  (kir  Southwell 
correspondent  alone  seems  to  hare  been  sulBcientljr  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  second-sight  to  anticipate  the  By- 
ron of  a  (hture  day,  and  foresee  the  compound  Interest 
that  Time  and  Fune  would  accumulate  on  ererypredons 


foregoing  note,  one  was  a  letter  intended  to 
be  sent  to  Lady  Byron  relative  to  his  mone]r  i 
invested  in  the  funds,  of  which  the  foUowing 
are  extracts :  — 

•*  Rarenna,  Marsa  Imo,  ISSt. 

**  I  have  recdved  your  message,  throng  , 
my  sister's  letter,  about  EngliiSi  securitr, 
&c  &c.  It  is  considerate,  (and  true,  even^ ) 
that  such  b  to  be  found  —  but  not  that  I 
shall  find  it.  Blr.  *  *,  for  his  own  views  and 
purposes,  will  thwart  all  such  attempts  till 
ne  nas  accomplished  his  own,  viz.  to  make 
me  lend  my  fortune  to  some  client  of  his 
choosing. 

"  At  uiis  distance — after  this  absence,  and 
with  my  utter  ignorance  of  affairs  and  bosi- 
ness  —  with  my  temper  and  imps^oice,  I 
have  neither  the  means  nor  the  mind  to  re- 
sist. Thinking  of  the  fimds  as  I  do,  and 
wishing  to  secure  a  reversion  to  my  sister 
and  her  children,  I  should  jump  at  most  ex- 
pedients. 

"  What  I  told  you  b  come  to  pass — the 
Neapolitan  war  is  declared.      Your  fimds  , 
will  fall,  and  I  shall  be  in  conseouence  mined. 
That's  nothing — but  my  blood  relations  will  j| 
be  so.    You  and  your  child  are  provided    ' 
for.    Live  and  prosper — I  wish  so  much  to 
both.      Live  and  prosper  —  you  have  the 
means.    I  think  but  of  m^  real  kin  and  kin- 
dred, who  may  be  the  victims  of  this  accursed 
bubble. 

**  You  neither  know  nor  dream  of  the  coo- 
sequences  of  this  war.  It  is  a  war  of  wm 
with  monarchs,  and  will  spread  like  a  spark 
on  the  dry,  rank  grass  of  the  vegetable  de- 
sert. What  it  is  with  you  and  your  Rng^wh, 
you  do  not  know,  for  ye  sleep.  What  it  is 
with  us  here,  I  know,  for  it  is  before,  and 
around,  and  within  us. 

'*  Judge  of  my  detestation  of  En^and  and 
of  all  that  it  inherits,  when  I  avoid  returning 
to  your  country  at  a  time  when  not  only  my 
pecuniary  interests,  but,  it  may  be,  even  my 
personal  security,  require  it.  I  can  sav  no 
more,  for  all  letters  are  opened.  A  won 
time  will  decide  upon  what  is  to  be  done 
here,  and  then  ]^'ou  will  learn  it  widiout  beiqg 
more  troubled  with  me  or  my  correspondence. 


scrap  of  the  young  bard  which  she  hoarded.     On  Ike 
whole,  however,  it  is  notunsatislhctory  to  be  able  tostale 
that,  with  the  exceptioo  of  a  very  onall  minority  (oQty  oat 
of  whom  is  possessed  of  any  papers  of  much  ImpuiUau^ 
every  distinguished  assoHate  and  Intfanate  of  tlM  aoUe 
poet,  firom  the  very  outset  to  the  dose  of  his  extraordi- 
nary career,  have  come  forward  cordially  to  commnniesfte  I 
whatever  memorials  they  possessed  of  him,  —  trusting.  < 
I  am  willing  to  ilatter  myself,  that  they  conflded  these  ', 
treasures  to  one,  who,  if  not  able  to  do  fblljnsciee  to  ths  \ 
memoiyof  thdr  common  friend,  would,  at  least,  not 
willingly  suffer  it  to  be  dishonoured  in  hk  hands. 
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Whatever  happens,  an  mdiyidual  is  little,  so 
the  caiise  is  lorwarded. 

**  1  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  on  the 
score  of  a£&irs,  or  on  any  other  subject." 

The  second  enclosure  in  the  note  con- 
sisted of  some  verges,  written  by  him,  De- 
cember 10th,  1820,  on  seeing  the  following 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper :  — '*  Lady  Byron 
18  this  year  the  lady  patroness  at  the  annual 
Charitv  Ball  given  at  the  Town  Hall  at 
Iffinckley,  Leicestershire,  and  Sir  G.  Crewe, 
Bart.,  the  principal  steward."  These  verses 
are  fiill  or  strong  and  indip;nant  feeling,  — 
every  stanza  concluding  pomtedly  with  the 
words  "Charity  Ball,** — and  the  thought 
that  predominates  through  the  whole  may 
be* collected  from  a  few  of  the  opening 
lines:  — 

**  What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  huiband  and  Cither, 

If  his  lorrowf  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small. 

So  the  Pharisee*!  glories  around  her  she  gather. 

And  the  Saint  patronises  her '  Charity  Ball.* 

'*  What  matters  —  a  heart,  which  though  faulty  was 
feeling. 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal— 
That  the  Shmer  should  suffer  is  only  lair  dealing. 
As  the  Saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  *the  Ball,'  ** 
Ac.  Ac. 


Lbttix  460.       TO  MR.  MOORE.  1 

"  September— no  — October  1. 1821. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  lately,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  at  great  length,  to  Paris 
and  London.*  I  pre«:une  that  Mrs.  Moore, 
o^  whoever  is  your  Paris  deputy,  will  for- 
ward my  packets  to  you  in  London. 

*'  I  am  setting  off  for  I^sa,  if  a  slight  in- 
cipient intermittent  fever  do  not  prevent  me. 
I  fear  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  give  Murray 
much  chance  of  realising  his  thirteens  aeain. 
I  hardly  should  regret  it,  I  think,  provided 
you  raised  your  price  upon  hira  —  as  what 
Lady  Holdemess  (my  sister's  grandmother, 
a  Dutchwoman)  used  to  call  Augusta,  her 
Residee  Legatoo  —  so  as  to  provide  for  us 
all :  niy  bones  with  a  splendid  and  larmov- 
ante  edition,  and  you  with  double  what  is 
extractable  during  my  lifetime. 

"  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  (bating 
some  out  of  the  way  accident)  you  will  sur- 
vive me.  The  difference  of  eight  years,  or 
whatever  it  is,  between  our  ages,  is  nothing. 
I  do  not  feel  (nor  am,  indeed,  anxious  to 
feel)  the  principle  of  life  in  me  tend  to  lon- 
gevitjr.  My  &tner  and  mother  died,  the  one 
at  thirty-five  or  six,  and  the  other  at  forty- 
five  ;  and  Dr.  Rush,  or  somebody  else,  says 
that  nobody  lives  long,  without  having  one 
parent,  at  least,  an  old  stager. 


)- 


'*  I  should,  to  be  sure,  like  to  see  out  my 
eternal  mother-in-law,  not  so  much  for  her 
heritage,  but  firom  mv  natural  antipathy.  But 
the  indulgence  of  this  natural  desire  is  too 
much  to  expect  from  the  Providence  who 
presides  over  old  women.  I  bore  you  with 
all  this  about  lives,  because  it  has  been  put 
in  my  way  by  a  calculation  of  insurances 
which  Murray  has  sent  me.  I  realfy  think 
you  should  have  more,  if  I  evaporate  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

•*  I  wonder  if  my  *  Cain'  has  got  safe  to 
England.  I  have  written  since  about  sixty 
stanzas  of  a  poem,  in  octave  stanzas,  (in  the 
Pulci  style,  which  the  fools  in  England  think 
was  invented  by  Whistlecraft — it  is  as  old 
as  the  hills  in  Italy,)  called  '  The  Vision  of 
Judgment,  by  Quevedo  Redivivus,*  with  this 
motto  — 

** '  A  Daniel  come  to  Jtidgmentt  yea,  a  Daniel : 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.* 

'*  In  this  it  is  my  intent  to  put  the  said 
George's  Apotheosis  in  a  Whig  point  of 
view,  not  forgetting  the  Poet  Laureate  for 
his  preface  and  his  other  demerits. 

"  I  am  jhst  got  to  the  pass  where  Saint 
Peter,  hearing  that  the  royal  defunct  had 
opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  rises  up, 
and,  interrupting  Satan's  oration,  declares  he 
will  chan^  places  with  Cerberus  sooner  than 
let  him  mto  heaven,  while  he  has  the  keys 
thereof. 

"I  must  go  and  ride,  though  rather  fe- 
verish and  chilly.  It  is  the  ague  season ; 
but  the  agues  do  me  rather  good  than  harm. 
The  feel  afler  the^  is  as  if  one  had  got  rid 
of  one's  body  for  good  and  all. 

"The  gods  go  with  youl— Address  to 
Pisa.  Ever  yours. 

"  P.  S.  —  Since  I  came  back,  I  fed  better, 
though  I  stayed  out  too  late  for  this  malaria 
season,  under  the  thin  crescent  of  a  very 
young  moon,  and  got  off  my  horse  to  walk 
m  an  avenue  with  a  Signora  for  an  hour.  I 
thought  of  you  and 

*  When  at  ere  thou  rorest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest.' 

But  it  was  not  in  a  romantic  mood,  as  I 
should  have  been  once ;  and  vet  it  was  a  new 
woman,  (that  is,  new  to  me,)  and,  of  course, 
expected  to  be  made  love  to.  But  I  merely 
made  a  few  common-place  speeches.  I  feel, 
as  your  poor  firiend  Curran  said,  before  his 
death,  *  a  mountain  of  lead  upon  my  heart,'  ^ 
which  I  bdieve  to  be  constitutional,  and 
that  nothmg  will  remove  it  but  the  same 
remedy." 

1  [See  his  Life,  written  by  his  son.  Curran  died  In 
October  1817.] 
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LrrrtB  461.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"October  6. 1881. 
<*  By  this  post  I  have  seot  my  ni^tmare 
to  balance  tne  incubus  of  Southey*8  impu- 
dent anticipation  of  the  Apotheosis  of  George 
the  Third.  >  I  should  hke  you  to  take  a 
look  over  it,  as  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  things  in  it  which  might  please  '  our 
puir  hill  folk.* 

"  By  the  last  two  or  three  posts  I  have 
written  to  you  at  length.  My  ague  bows  to 
me  every  two  or  three  days,  but  we  are  not 
as  yet  upon  intimate  speaking  terms.  I  have 
an  intermittent  generally  every  two  years, 
when  the  climate  b  favourable  (as  it  is  here), 
but  it  does  me  no  harm.  .What  I  find  worse, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  growing  depres- 
sion of  my  spirits,  without  sufficient  cause. 
I  ride — lam  not  intemperate  in  eating  or 
drinking — and  my  general  health  is  as  usual, 
except  a  slight  ague,  which  rather  does  good 
than  not.  It  must  be  constitutional ;  for  I 
know  nothing  more  than  usual  to  depress  me 
to  that  degree. 

"  How  do  i^ou  manage?  I  think  you  told 
me,  at  Venice,  that  your  spirits  did  not  keep 
up  without  a  little  claret.  I  can  drink,  and 
bear  a  good  deal  of  wine  (as  you  may  recol- 
lect in  EngUnd)  ;  but  it  don't  exhilarate  — 
it  mokes  me  savage  and  suspicious,  and  even 
quarrelsome.  T,au^f>»«""  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect ;  but  I  can  take  much  of  U  without  any 
effect  at  all.  The  thing  that  gives  me  the 
highest  spirits  (it  seems  absurd,  but  true)  is 
a  aose  of  salts  —  1  mean  in  the  afternoon, 
after  their  effect.  >  But  one  can't  take  theni 
like  champagne. 

"  Excuse  this  old  woman's  letter  ;  butmjr 
iemanchofy  don't  depend  upon  health,  for  it 
is  just  the  same,  well  or  ill,  or  here  or  there. 
"  Yours.  Ac." 


LiTTK«  402.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTenna,  October  9. 1821. 

"You  will  please  to  present  or  convey 
the  enclosed  poem  to  Mr.  Moore.  I  sent 
him  another  copy  to  Paris,  but  he  has  pro- 
bably left  that  city. 

"Don't  forget  to  send  me  my  first  act  of 
*  Werner*  (if  Hobhouse  can  find  it  amongst 
my  papers) — send  it  by  the  post  (to  Pisa) ; 
and  also  cut  out  Harriet  Lee's  (German's 


1  [Mr.  SouUiey*!  VltioD  of  Judgment  appeared  in  the 
year  1821.    See  Works,  p.  512.] 

s  It  was,  no  doubt,  flrom  a  tfanilar  experience  of  lU  ef- 
fecto  Uiat  Dryden  always  took  physic  when  about  to  write 
anything  of  Importance.  His  caricature,  Bayes.  Is  accor- 
dingly made  to  say,  **  When  I  hare  a  grand  design,  lerer 


Tale,'  from  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,*  and  sen! 
it  in  a  letter  also.  I  began  that  tragedy  m 
1815. 

*'  By  the  way,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  m 
prose  tracts  in  MS.  ?  Let  me  have  proob 
of  them  all  again  —  I  mean  the  controversiil 
ones,  including  the  last  two  or  three  yean  of 
time.  Another  question !  —  The  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul,  which  I  translated  fit>m  the  Arme- 
nian, for  what  reason  have  you  kept  it  beck, 
thoi^  you  published  that  stuff*  woich  gave 
rise  to  the  *  Vam|Hre  ? '  Is  it  because  you 
are  afitdd  to  print  any  thing  in  opposition  to 
the  cant  of  the  QuarterW  about  Manicheism  ? 
Let  me  have  a  proof  of  that  £pistle  directly. 
I  am  a  better  Christian  than  those  par«Mis 
of  yours,  though  not  paid  for  being  so. 

"  Send  —  Faber's  Treatise  on  the  CaBEri. 

'*  Sainte  Croix's  Mysteres  du  Paganisme 
(scarce,  perhaps,  but  to  be  found,  as  Mitford 
refers  to  his  work  frequently). 

'*  A  common  Bible,  of  a  good  legible  print 
(bound  in  russia).  I  have  one ;  but  as  it 
was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom  1  sfaafl 
probably  never  see  again),  I  can  only  use  it 
carefully,  and  less  frequently,  because  I  like 
to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Don't  forget  this, 
for  I  am  a  creat  reader  and  admirer  of  those 
books,  and  had  read  them  throu^  and 
through  before  1  was  eight  years  old, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Old  Testament,  for  the 
New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a 

{>leasure.    I  speak  as  a  boy,  fit>m  the  recol- 
ected  impression  of  that  period  at  Aberdeen  ' 
in  179G. 

"  Any  novels  of  Scott,  or  poetiy  of  the  t 
same.  Ditto  of  Crabbe,  Moore,  and  the 
Elect ;  but  none  of  your  curst  commoo^ 
place  trash,  —  unless  something  starts  up  of 
actual  merit,  which  may  very  well  be,  for  'tis 
time  it  shoidd." 

Lkttie  469.       TO  MR.  MURRAY.  i 

**  October  n,  \m. 

"  If  the  errors  are  in  the  .MIS.,  write  me 
down  an  ass :  they  are  not,  and  I  am  content 
to  undergo  any  penalty  if  diey  be.  Besides, 
the  omitted  stanza  (last  but  one  or  two),  sent 
afterwards,  was  that  in  the  MS.  too  ? 

"As  to  *  honour,'  I  will  trust  no  man's 
honour  in  af&irs  of  barter.  I  will  tell  you 
why :  a  state  of  bargain  is  Hobbes's  '  state 
of  nature — a  state  of  war.'    It  is  so  with 


take  physic  and  let  hlood ;  Ibr,  wbtt  yoa  would  hart 
pure  swiftness  of  thou^t  and  fiery  flights  of  Cucy,  yea 
must  bsTe  a  care  of  the  pensiTe  part ;  — faa  short.**  Jkc  ac 
On  this  subtiect  of  the  efltets  of  medicine  upon  the  miad 
and  spirits,  some  curious  fi^ts  andlllustrati<ms  bare  bees, 
with  his  usual  research,  collected  by  Mr.  D'lsraHL  la 
his  amusing  **  Curiosities  of  Literature." 
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all  men.  If  I  come  to  a  friend,  and  say, 
•  Friend,  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds,'  — 
he  either  does  it,  or  says  that  ne  can't  or 
won't ;  but  if  I  come  to  Ditto,  and  say, 
'  Ditto,  I  have  an  excellent  house,  or  horse, 
or  carriage,  or  MS3.,  or  books,  or  pictures, 
or,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  honestly  worth  a 
thousand  pounds,  you  shall  have  them  for 
five  hundred,'  what  does  Ditto  say  ?  why, 
he  looks  at  them,  he  hunu,  he  ha's,  —  he  Atf»j- 
bugSf  if  he  can,  to  get  a  bargain  as  cheaply 
as  he  can,  because  itis  a  bargain.  This  is  in 
the  blood  and  bone  of  mankind  ;  and  the 
same  man  who  would  lend  another  a  thou- 
sand pounds  without  interest,  would  not  buy 
a  horse  of  him  for  half  its  value  if  he  could 
help  it.  It  is  so :  there's  no  denying  it ;  and 
therefore  I  will  have  as  much  as  I  can,  and 
you  will  give  as  little ;  and  there's  an 
end.  All  men  are  intrinsical  rascals,  and  I 
am  only  sorry  that,  not  being  a  dog,  I  can't 
bite  them. 

*'  1  am  filling  another  book  for  you  with 
little  anecdotes,  to  my  own  knowledge,  or 
well  authenticated,  of  Sheridan,  Curran,  Sec, 
and  such  other  public  men  as  I  recollect  to 
have  been  acquainted  with,  for  I  knew  most 
of  them  more  or  less.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  prevent  your  losing  by  my  obsequies. 
"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Byrox." 


Lsrm  464.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

**  RtTenna,  October  21. 1821. 

"  I  shall  be  (the  gods  willing)  in  Bologna 
on  Saturday  next.  This  is  a  curious  answer 
to  your  letter ;  but  I  have  taken  a  house  in 
Pisa  for  the  winter,  to  which  all  my  chattels, 
furniture,  horses,  carriages,  and  live  stock 
are  already  removed,  and  I  am  preparing  to 
follow.    . 

**The  cause  of  this  removal  b,  shortly, 
the  exile  or  proscription  of  all  my  friends' 
relations  and  connections  here  into  Tuscany, 
on  account  of  our  late  politics  ;  and  where 
the^  go,  I  accompany  them.  I  merely  re- 
maaied  till  now  to  settle  some  arrangements 
about  my  daughter,  and  to  give  time  for  my 
furniture,  &c.  to  precede  me.  I  have  not 
here  a  seat  or  a  bed  hardly,  except  some  jiuy 
chairs,  and  tables,  and  a  mattress  for  the 
week  to  come. 

**  If  you  will  go  on  with  me  to  Pisa,  I  can 
lodge  you  for  as  long  as  you  like ;  (they 
write  that  the  house,  the  Palazzo  Lanfinancfai, 
is  spacious :  it  is  on  the  Amo  ;)  and  I  have 
four  carriages,  and  as  many  saddle-horses 
(such  as  they  are  in  these  parts),  with  all 
other  conveniences,  at  your  command,  as 
also  their  owner.    If  you  could  do  this,  we 


n^iy,  at  least,  cross  the  Apennines  together ; 
or  if  you  are  going  by  another  road,  we  shall 
meet  at  Bologna,  I  hope.  I  address  this  to 
the  post-ofi&ce  (as  you  desire),  and  you  will 
probably  find  me  at  the  Albergo  di  Sati 
Marco.  If  you  arrive  first,  wait  till  I  come 
up,  which  will  be  (barring  accidents)  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  at  farthest. 

"  I  presume  you  are  alone  in  your  voy- 
ages. Moore  is  in  London  incog,  according 
to  my  latest  advices  from  those  climes. 

"  It  is  better  than  a  lustre  (five  years  and 
six  months  and  some  days,  more  or  less) 
since  we  met ;  and,  like  the  man  fix>m  Tad- 
caster  in  the  farce  (*  Love  laughs  at  Lock- 
smiths '),  whose  acquaintances,  including  the 
cat  and  the  terrier,  who  *  caught  a  halfpenny 
in  his  mouth,*  were  all '  gone  dead,'  but  too 
many  of  our  acquaintances  have  taken  the 
same  path.  Lady  Melbourne,  Grattan,  She- 
ridan, Curran,  &c,  &c.,  almost  every  body  of 
much  name  of  the  old  school.  But  *  so  am 
not  I,  said  the  foolish  fat  scullion,'  therefore 
let  us  make  the  most  of  our  remainder. 

"  Let  me  find  two  lines  from  you  at  *  the 
hostel  or  inn.' 

**  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  B." 

Lxrrsm  4GS.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  RaTenna,  Oct.  28. 1821. 

'*  *'Tis  the  middle  of  night  b\'  the  castle 
clock,'  and  in  three  hours  more  I  have  to  set 
out  on  my  way  to  Pisa  —  sitting  up  all  night 
to  be  sure  of  rising.  I  have  just  made  them 
take  off  my  bed-clothes  —  blankets  inclusive 
—  in  case  of  temptation  from  the  apparel  of 
sheets  to  my  eyehds. 

"Samuel  Rogers  is  —  or  is  to  be  —  at 
Bolc^na,  as  he  writes  from  Venice. 

**  I  thought  our  Magnifico  would  'pound 
you,'  if  possible.  He  is  trying  to  *  pound ' 
me,  too  ;  but  I'll  specie  the  rogue  —  or  at 
least,  ni  have  the  odd  shillings  out  of  him 
in  keen  iambics. 

"  Your  approbation  of  *  Sardanapalus '  is 
agreeable,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Hob- 
house  is  pleased  to  think  as  you  do  of  it,  and 
so  do  some  others  —  but  the  *  Arimaq)ian,' 
whom,  like  '  a  Gryphon  in  the  wilderness,'  I 
will  •  follow  for  his  gold '  (as  I  exhorted  you 
to  do  before),  did  or  doth  diM>arage  it  — 
'stinting  me  in  my  sizings.'  His  aotable 
opinions  on  the '  Foscari '  and '  Cain '  he  hath 
not  as  yet  forwarded ;  or,  at  least,  I  have 
not  yet  received  them,  nor  the  proofs  there- 
of, though  promised  by  last  post. 

"  I  see  the  way  that  he  and  his  Quarterly 
people  are  tending — they  want  a  nno  with 
me,  and  they  shsil  have  it.  I  only  regret 
that  I  am  not  in  England  for  the  nonce ;  as. 
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here,  it  is  hanfly  £ur  mond  for  me,  iaolat^ 
and  out  of  the  way  ex  prompt  rgoinder  and 
information  as  I  am.  But,  tliou^  backed 
by  all  the  corruption,  and  in^my,  and  patron- 
age of  their  master  rogues  and  slave  reneg»- 
does,  if  they  do  once  rouse  me  up, 

"*  Tbef  had  better  siU  the  deril,  Salisbnrr.* 

**  I  have  that  for  two  or  three  of  them, 
which  they  had  better  not  move  me  to  put 
in  motion  ;  —  and  yet,  after  all,  what  a  tool 
I  am  to  disquiet  mvsdf  about  such  fellows ! 
It  was  all  very  well  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  '  curled  darling,'  and  namied 
such  things.  At  present,  I  rate  them  at  thdr 
true  value ;  but,  from  natural  temper  and 
bile,  am  not  able  to  keep  quiet. 

"Let  me  hear  from  you  on  your  return 
fix>m  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
see  you,  after  her  Brunswick  blarney.  I  am 
of  Longman's  opinion,  that  you  should  allow 
your  friends  to  liquidate  the  Bermuda  daun. 
Why  should  you  throw  away  the  two  thou- 
sand pounds  (of  the  non-guinea  Murray) 
upon  that  cureed  piece  of  treacherous  m- 
veij^ement  ?  I  thmk  you  carry  the  matter 
a  little  too  for  and  scrupulously.  When  we 
see  patriots  begsing  publicly,  and  know  that 
Grattan  received  a  fortune  from  his  country, 
I  really  do  not  see  why  a  man,  in  no  whit 
inferior  to  any  or  all  of  them,  should  shrink 
fix>m  accepting  that  assistance  from  his  pri- 
vate friends  wnich  every  tradesman  receives 
from  his  connections  upon  much  less  occa- 
sions. For,  after  aU,  it  was  not  your  debt  — 
it  was  a  piece  of  swindling  agahut  you.  As 
to  «  *  #  #,  and  the  'what  noble  creatures  I  > 
&c,  &c.'  it  is  all  very  fine  and  very  well,  but, 
till  vou  can  persuade  me  that  there  is  no  credit, 
and  no  teif^applause  to  be  obtained  by  being 
of  use  to  a  celebrate  man,  I  must  retain 
the  same  opinion  of  the  human  species,  which 
I  do  of  our  friend  M*.  Sped^. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"Byron." 


i  I  had  mentioned  to  him,  with  all  the  praice  and  gra- 
titude such  friendihip  deterred,  some  generotu  ollSers  of 
aid  which,  from  more  than  one  quarter,  I  had  reoetred  at 
thit  period,  and  which,  though  declined,  hare  been  not 
the  letc  warmly  treasured  in  my  recollectioo. 

*  '*  EgU  era  partico  con  molto  rireresdmento  da  Ra- 
renna,  e  col  preuentimento  che  la  sua  partenzada  Rarenna 
d  tarebbe  cagione  dl  moltl  mall.  In  ogni  lettera  che  egll 
mi  scriTera  allora  egll  mi  etprlmera  11  suo  dlspiacere  dl 
lasdare  Rarenna.  *  Se  papii  h  richiamato  (mi  tcriTera 
6gU)  io  tomo  in  quel  Istantea  Rarenna,  e  se  ^  rlcliiamato 
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DEPARTURE     FROM    RAVENNA. MODE     OF 

UFE      THERE     SKETCHED      BT     «4D41ffE 

GUICCIOLI.  ROGERS'S     POETIC AL     RR- 

CORD  OF  HIS  MEETING  WITH  LORD  BT- 
RON  AT  BOLOGNA.  —  INTERVIEW  WITH 
LORD    CLARE.  —  LORD     BTROM     CROSSBB 

THE    APENNINES   WITH    ROGERS. VISIT 

TO   THE  FLORENCE   GALLERY. TITIAN's 

VENUS.  —  THE  PITTI  PALACE. ARRIVAL 

AT     PISA. LETTERS    TO     MURRAY    AND 

MOORE. — OUTCRY  AGAINST  CAIN. FIRST 

PART  OF  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH,  A  MYS- 
TERY,   COMPLETED. MR.  TAAFFE    AND 

HIS  COMMENTARY  ON  DANTE. COMMU- 
NICATION  FROM    MR.  SHEPHERD. LORD 

BYRON'S  ANSWER.  —  THE  LAKFRANCHI 
PALACE.  — ORIGIN  OF  THE  GIAOUR  STORY. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Madame  Guicdoli 
had  joined  her  &ther  at  Pisa,  and  was  now 
superintending  the  preparations  at  the  Casa  { 
Lanfranchi,  —  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  , 
spacious  palaces  of  that  dty,  —  for  the  re- 
ception of  her  noble  fiiend.  **  He  left  Ra- 
venna," says  this  lady%  "with  great  regret, 
and  with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure 
would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  efOs 
to  us.  In  every  letter  he  then  wrote  to  me, 
he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  this  step. 
*  If  your  &ther  should  be  recalled,'  he  said, 
'  /  immediately  return  to  Ravenna ;  and  if  he 
is  recalled  previous  to  my  departure,  I  remain,* 
In  this  hope  he  delayed  his  journey  for  seve- 
ral months ;  but,  at  last,  no  longer  haTing 
any  expectation  of  our  immediate  return,  be 
wrote  to  me,  saying — *  I  set  out  most  un- 
willingly, foreseeing  the  most  evil  results  for 
all  of  you,  and  principally  for  yoursdf  I 
say  no  more,  but  you  will  see.'  And  in  ano- 
ther letter  he  sajs, '  I  leave  Ravenna  so  un- 
willingly, and  with  such  a  persuasion  on  mj 
mind  that  my  departure  will  lead  from  one 
misery  to  another,  each  greater  than  the  for- 


prima  della  mia  partenxa,  io  nam  pario.*  In 
speransaeglidilferlTariimetiapartire.  Ma,fixiataMi^ 
non  potendo  piCt  sperare  U  tioftro  ritomo  prossimo,  cgU 
mi  scrireTa  —  *  Io  parto  molto  mal  rcrfontierl  preredHulo 
dei  mall  assai  grand!  per  rol  altri  •  massime  per  roi ; 
altro  non  dico,  — Io  redrete.'  E  in  im  alira  letten,  *  Io 
lasdo  Rarenna  cosl  mat  rolootieri,  e  oosl  pertvaso  Ae  la 
mia  partenxa  non  pub  che  condurre  da  un  male  ad  m 
altro  plQ  grande  che  non  ho  cuore  di  acriTere  altro  to 
questo  punto.'  EgU  mi  scrirera  allora  sempre  in  ItaUaoo 
etrascrlro  le  sue  precise  parole— ma  come  qod  sool 
presaentimentl  si  veriflcarono  poi  in  appreao ! 
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mer,  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  utter  ano- 
ther word  on  the  subject  He  always  wrote 
to  me  at  that  time  in  Italian,  and  I  transcribe 
his  exact  words.  How  entirely  were  these 
presentiments  verified  by  the  event  I " 

After  describing  his  mode  of  life  while  at 
Ravenna,  the  lady  thus  proceeds :  — 

"  This  sort  of  simple  life  he  led  until  the 
fiital  dav  of  his  departure  for  Greece,  and  the 
few  variations  he  made  from  it  may  be  said 
to  have  arisen  solely  from  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  occasions  which  were  of- 
fered him  of  doing  good,  and  from  the  gene- 
rous actions  he  was  continually  performing. 
Many  femilies  (in  Ravenna  principally)  owed 
to  him  the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever 
enjoyed.  His  arrival  in  that  town  was  spo- 
ken of  as  a  piece  of  public  eood  fortune,  and 
his  departure  as  a  public  c^amity  ;  and  this 
is  the  life  which  many  attempted  to  asperse 
as  that  of  a  libertine.  But  the  world  must 
at  last  learn  how,  with  so  good  and  generous 
a  heart.  Lord  Byron,  susceptible,  it  is  true, 
of  the  most  energetic  passions,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  subbmest  and  most  pure, 
and  rendering  homage  in  his  acts  to  every 
virtue — how  he,  I  say,  could  afford  sucn 
scope  to  malice  and  to  calumny.  Circum- 
stances, and  also,  probably,  an  eccentricity  of 
duposition,  (which,  nevertheless,  had  its  ori- 
gm  in  a  virtuous  feeling,  an  excessive  abhor- 
rence for  hypocrisy  and  affectation,)  contri- 
buted, perhaps,  to  cloud  the  splendour  of 
his  exalted  nature  in  the  opinion  of  many. 
But  you  will  well  know  how  to  analyse  these 
contradictions  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
noble  fHend  and  of  yourself,  and  you  will 
prove  that  the  goodness  of  his  heart  was  not 
inferior  to  the  grandeur  of  his  genius. "  ^ 

At  Bologna,  according  to  the  appointment 
made  between  them,  ^rd  Byron  and  Blr. 
Rogers  met ;  and  the  record  which  this  lat- 
ter gentleman  has,  in  his  Poem  on  Italjr,  pre- 
served of  their  meeting,  conveys  so  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  poet  at  this  period,  with,  at 
the  same  time,  so  just  and  feeling  a  tribute 
to  hb  memory,  that,  narrowed  as  my  limits 
are  now  becoming,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  sketch  entire. 

**  BOLOGNA. 

**  *Twu  Bight ;  ttie  noUe  and  buiU«  of  Uie  day 
Ware  oW.    The  aaountebank  do  longer  wrought 
Mlraooloiu  cnrea— he  and  his  itage  were  gone ; 
And  he  who,  when  the  criiis  of  hit  tale 


1  The  laaf  Uuft  oontahu  the  original  of  this  extract  I 
tete  imlQckU J  mlalakL 

>  **  See  Um  Cries  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  by  Annlbal  Ca- 
ned. He  was  of  rerj  homble  origin ;  and,  to  correct 
Ui  brother's  Tantty,  ooee  sent  htan  a  portrait  of  their 
fethcr,  the  tailor,  threadhig  Us  needle." 
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Came,  and  all  stood  breathleu  with  hope  and  fisar. 

Sent  round  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thrunun'd  his  wire 

And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plointf  to  strain 

Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,* 

So  weU  portray'd  and  Iqr  a  son  of  thine, 

Whose  Toice  had  swell'd  the  hubbub  ip  his  youth. 

Were  hush'd,  Boloona  —  silence  in  the  stress. 

The  squares ;  when  hark,  the  clattering  of  fleet  hoo&  | 

And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  fitr. 

Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat 

And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  various  soil, 

Stopt  and  alighted.    'Twos  where  hangs  aloft 

That  ancient  sign,  the  Pilgrim,  welcoming 

All  who  arrire  there,  all  perhaps  save  those 

Clad  like  himself,  wlUi  staflTand  scallop-^ell,      r 

Those  on  a  pilgrimage.    And  now  ^proach'd 

Wheels,  through  the  lofty  porticoes  resounding. 

Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 

As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came ; 

And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done, 

Bline  host  received  the  Master — one  long  used 

To  sojourn  among  strangers,  every  where 

(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 

Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 

And  leaving  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 

Who  love  the  haunts  of  Genius ;  one  who  saw. 

Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 

But  minted  not ;  and  mid  the  din,  the  stir. 

Lived  as  a  separate  Spirit. 

**  Much  had  pass*d 
Since  last  we  parted ;  and  those  five  short  years- 
Much  had  they  told  1  His  clustering  locks  were  tum'd 
Grey ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  youth  that  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  his  voice. 
Still  it  was  sweet ;  stlU  from  his  eye  the  thought 
Flash'd  Ughtnixfg-like,  nor  lingered  on  the  way, 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  for  into  the  night 
We  sat,  conversing— no  unwdcome  hour. 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  whoi  Aurora  nne. 
Rising,  we  cUmb'd  the  rugged  Apennioe. 
**  Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
Flll'd  with  iu  beams  the  imfkthomable  guUi 
As  on  we  travell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
*Mtd  groves  of  cork,  and  dstus,  and  wild  fig. 
His  moUey  household  came.  —  Not  last  nor  least; 
Battista,  who  upon  the  moonlight-sea 
Of  Venice  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and  at  parting  thrown  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world  ;  who  without  stain 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honourable  badge,  * 
The  gmidolier*s,  in  a  Patrician  House 
Arguing  unlimited  trust.  —  Not  last  nor  least. 
Thou,  though  declining  In  thy  beauty  and  strength, 
Faithfiil  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber-door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolonohi 
Howling  in  grief. 

**  He  had  just  left  that  Place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Aorun  sea,  * 
Ravxmna  ;  where  from  Danti's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares,  * 
Drawn  inspiration ;  where,  at  twilight-time. 
Through  the  pine-forest  wandering  with  loose  rein. 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld,* 


'**The  principal  gondolier,  il  fonte  dl  poppa,  was 
almost  always  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  em- 
ployed on  occasions  that  required  Judgment  and  addreia.** 

4  •«  Adrianum  mare.  —  Cicbro." 

ft  **  See  the  Prophecy  of  Dante.'* 

•  **  See  the  tale  as  told  by  Boccaccio  and  Drydan.*' 
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(Whftt  li  sot  visible  to  a  poet's  eye  ?) 
Thespoctre-knlgbt,  tbe  hell-boiuads,  and  their  prejr. 
The  chase,  tbe  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
Suddealjr  blasted.    'T  was  a  theme  he  loved. 
Out  others  daim'd  their  turn  ;  and  maojr  a  tower. 
Shattered,  uprooted  from  its  native  rode. 
Its  strength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age. 
Appeared  and  vanished  (many  a  sturdy  steer  i 
Yoked  and  unyoked),  while,  as  in  happier  d^rs. 
He  pour'd  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot, 
All  was  o^yment.    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
Present  or  future. 

*<  He  Is  now  at  rest; 
And  praise  and  blame  (all  on  his  ear  alike. 
Now  dull  in  death.    Yes,  Bybon,  thou  art  gone*^^ 
Gone  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
Daxzliiig,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methinks, 
Was  generous,  noble  —noble  In  Its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.    If  bnagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know. 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  foundations ;  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert. 
Thy  wish  accomplish 'd ;  dying  In  tbe  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire,— 
Dying  in  Gbeecb,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

**  They  In  thy  train —ah,  little  did  Uiey  think. 
As  round  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  Nation  moum'd, 
(Changing  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  minute-gun. 
As  morning  gleam'd  on  what  remain'd  of  thee. 
Roll  o'er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  years  of  Joy  and  sorrow. 

**  Thou  art  gone ; 
And  he  who  would  assail  thee  In  thy  grave. 
Oh,  let  him  pause !    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  thou  wert  —  even  from  thine  earliest  years, 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  Highland  boy  — 
Tried  a«  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame ; 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek. 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine. 
Her  chaf  med  cup  —  ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  ?  " 


On  the  road  to  Boloj^a  he  had  met  with 
his  early  and  dearest  friend.  Lord  Clare,  and 
the  following  description  of  their  short  inter- 
view is  given  in  his  "  Detached  Thoughts.** 

"  Pisa,  November  5. 1821. 

" '  There  is  a  strange  coincidence  some- 
times in  the  little  things  of  this  world,  Sancho/ 
says  Sterne  in  a  letter  (if  I  mistake  not), 
and  so  I  have  often  found  it. 

"  Page  128.  article  91.  of  this  collection  of 
scattered  things,  I  had  alluded  to  my  friend 
Lord  Clare  in  terms  such  as  my  feelings  sug- 
gested. About  a  week  or  two  afterwards  I 
met  him  on  the  road  between  Imola  and 
Bologna,  after  not  having  met  for  seven  or 


1  "  They  wait  for  the  traveller's  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
every  hlU.*' 
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eight  vears.     He  was  abroad  in  1814»  md 
came  home  just  as  I  set  out  in  1SI6. 

**  This  meeting  annihilated  for  a  momart 
all  the  years  between  the  present  time  and 
the  davs  q£ Harrow,  It  was  a  new  and  inex- 
plicable feeling,  like  rising  from  the  grave,  to 
me.  Clare,  too,  was  much  agitated  —  more 
in  appearance  than  even  mysdf ;  for  I  could 
feel  his  heart  beat  to  his  6ngers'  ends,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  the  pulse  of  my  own  which 
made  me  think  so.  He  told  me  that  I  aboald 
find  a  note  from  him  left  at  Bologna.  I  did. 
We  were  obliged  to  part  for  our  different 
journeys,  he  for  Rome,  I  for  Pisa,  but  with 
the  promise  to  meet  again  in  spring.  We 
were  but  five  minutes  together,  and  on  the 
public  road  ;  but  I  hardly  recollect  an  hoar  of 
my  existence  which  could  be  weighed  against 
them.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  coming  cm, 
and  had  left  his  letter  for  me  at  Bologna, 
because  the  people  with  whom  he  was  tia- 
velling  could  not  wait  longer. 

*'  Of  all  I  have  ever  known,  he  has  alvajs 
been  the  least  altered  in  every  tlung  fit>m  toe 
excellent  qualities  and  kind  affections  which 
attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at  school 
I  should  hardly  have  thou^t  it  possible  fix- 
society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave 
a  being  with  so  little  of  the  leaven  of  bad 
passions. 

**  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  experience 
only,  but  from  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  him 
from  others,  during  absence  and  distance.' 

After  remainbg  a  day  at  Bologna,  Lord 
Byron  crossed  the  Apennines  with  Mr.  Ro- 
gers ;  and  I  find  the  following  note  of  their 
visit  together  to  the  Gallery  at  Florence : — 

"I  revisited  the  Florence  Gallery,  Ac 
My  former  impressions  were  confirmed ;  bitt 
there  were  too  many  visitors  there  to  aflow 
one  to  feel  any  thing  properiy.  When  we 
were  (about  thirty  or  forty)  all  stuflM  roto 
the  cabinet  of  gems  and  knick-knackories,  in  , 
a  comer  of  one  of  the  galleries,  I  told  Rogers 
that  it  *  felt  like  being  m  the  watchhouse.'  I  : 
left  him  to  make  his  obeisances  to  some  of 
his  acquaintances,  and  strolled  on  alone  — 
the  only  four  minutes  I  could  anatch  of  any 
feeling  fi>r  the  works  around  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  apply  this  to  a  iete^d'icte  scnrtiDy 
with  Rogers,  who  has  an  excdlent  taste, 
and  deep  feelii^  for  the  arts,  (indeed  much 
more  of^both  than  I  can  possess,  for  of  tbe 
FORMER  I  have  not  much,^  but  to  the  crowd 
of  jostlmg  starers  and  travelling  talkers  around 
me. 

^  I  heard  one  bold  Briton  declare  to  the 
woman  on  his  arm,  looking  at  tiie  Venus  of 
Titian,  *  Well,  now,  this  is  really  very  fine 
indeed,' — an  observation  which,  like  that 
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of  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrews  on  *  the 
certainty  of  death,'  was  (as  the  landlord's 
wife  observed)  *  extremely  true.' 

**  In  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not  omit  Gold- 
smith's prescription  for  a  connoisseur,  viz. 
'  that  the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if 
the  painter  had  taken  more  pains,  and  to 
praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino.' "  > 

LBTm  4G6.        TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**PiM,NoTemberS.  18S1. 
*'  The  two  passages  cannot  be  altered 
without  making  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  which  would  not  be  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  former.  The  notion  is  from 
Cuvier  (that  of  the  oid  woridt),  as  I  have 
explained  in  an  additional  note  to  the  pre- 
&ce.  The  other  passage  is  also  in  character : 
ifnoTurrue,  so  much  the  better,  because  then 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  the  sillier  Satan  is 
made,    the  safer  for  every  body.     As  to 

•  alarms,'  &c.  do  you  really  think  such  things 
ever  led  any  body  astray  Y  Are  these  people 
more  impious  than  Milton's  Satan  ?  or  the 
Prometheus  of  .fcchylus  ?  or  even  than  the 
Sadducees  of  ♦  ♦,  the  *  Fall  of  Jerusalem  * 

♦  ♦  ?  Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel, 
as  pious  as  the  catechism  ? 

•*  GifTord  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that 
such  things  can  have  any  serious  effect :  who 
was  ever  altered  by  a  poem  ?  I  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  there  is  no  creed  nor  personal 
hypothesis  of  mine  in  all  this :  but  I  was 
obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  con- 
sistently, and  surely  this  has  always  been 
permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man : 
if  Lucifer  promised  him  kingdom,  &c.  it 
would  eUUe  him  :  the  object  of  the  Demon 
is  to  depress  him  stiQ  further  in  his  own  es- 
timation than  he  was  before,  by  showing 
him  infinite  things  and  his  own  abasement, 
till  he  falls  into  me  frame  of  mind  that  leads 
to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  intemal  irri- 
tation, not  premutation,  or  envy  o£Abel 
(which  would  have  made  him  contemptible), 
but  from  the  rage  and  fury  against  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  state  to  his  conceptions, 
and  which  discharges  itself  rather  agamst 
life,  and  the  Author  of  life,  than  the  mere 
living. 

**  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural 
effect  of  looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had 
the  deed  been  premeditated^  his  repentance 
would  have  been  tardier. 

*•  Either  dedicate  it  to  Walter  Scott,  or, 
if  you  think  he  would  like  the  dedication  of 

*  The  Foscaris'  better,  put  the  dedication  to 
'  The  Foscaris.'    Ask  him  which. 


1  [See  Vicar  of  >y«kefield,  ch.  u.  toL  iU.  p.  113.  ed. 
1837.] 
s  [**  Heaven  and  Earth.'*  Though  reriMd  Iqr  Mr.  Gif- 


**  Your  first  note  was  queer  enough  ;  but 
your  two  other  letters,  with  Moore's  and 
Giffbrd*8  opinions,  set  all  right  again.  I  told 
you  before  that  I  can  never  recast  any  thing. 
I  am  like  the  tiger  :  if  I  miss  the  first  spring, 
I  go  srumbling  back  to  my  jungle  again ; 
but  if  I  do  At^,  it  is  crushing.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You 
disparaged  the  last  three  cantos  to  me,  and 
kept  them  back  above  a  year ;  but  I  have 
hwd  fi-om  England  that  (notwithstanding 
the  errors  of  the  press)  they  are  well  thought 
of ;  for  instance,  by  American  Irving,  which 
last  is  a  feather  in  mv  (fool's)  cap. 

"  You  have  receivwi  my  letter  (open) 
through  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and,  so,  pray,  send 
me  no  more  reviews  of  any  kind.  I  will 
read  no  more  of  evil  or  good  in  that  line. 
Walter  Scott  has  not  read  a  review  of  him' 
self  for  thirteen  years. 

•*  The  bust  is  not  my  property,  but  Hob^ 
house^B.  I  addressed  it  to  you  as  an  Ad- 
miralty man,  great  at  the  Custom-house. 
Pray  deduct  the  expenses  of  the  same,  and 
all  others. 

"  Yours,  Ac." 


Lkttbe  467. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


*•  Flia,  Not.  9.  1821. 

*'  I  never  read  the  Memoirs  at  all,  not  even 
since  they  were  written  ;  and  I  never  will : 
the  pain  of  writing  them  was  enough  ;  you 
may  spare  me  that  of  a  perusal.  Mr.  Moore 
has  (or  may  have)  a  discretionary  power  to 
omit  any  repetition,  or  expressions  which  do 
not  seem  good  to  him,  who  is  a  better  judge 
than  vou  or  I. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical  drama,  (entitled 
*  A  Mystery  V  from  its  subject,)  which,  per- 
haps mav  arrive  in  time  for  the  volume.  You 
will  find  it  pious  enough,  I  trust,  —  at  least 
some  of  the  Chorus  might  have  been  written 
by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for 
that,  and  perhaps  for  melody.  As  it  is 
longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek,  than  I 
intended  at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into 
acts,  but  called  what  I  have  sent  Part  First, 
as  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  action,  which 
may  either  close  there  without  impropriety, 
or  be  continued  in  a  way  that  I  have  m 
view.  I  wish  the  first  part  to  be  published 
before  the  second,  because,  if  it  don't  suc- 
ceed, it  is  better  to  stop  there  than  to  go  on 
in  a  fruitless  experiment. 

"  I  desire  you  to  acknowledge  the  arrival 
of  this  packet  by  return  of  post,  if  you  can 
conveniently,  with  a  proof. 

"  Your  obedient,  &c. 

"  B." 


ford,  and  printed,  it  wai  not  pubUihed  till  the  following 
year.] 
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••  P.  S.  —  My  wish  is  to  have  it  published 
at  the  same  time,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
volume,  with  the  others,  because,  whatever 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  pieces  may 
be,  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed  that  each  is  of 
a  different  kind,  and  in  a  different  style ;  so 
that,  including  the  prose  and  the  Don  Juana, 
&c.,  I  have  at  least  sent  you  variety  during 
the  last  year  or  two." 

Lrtib  468.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Pifa,  KoTember  16.  1821. 

"  There  is  here  Mr.  Taaffe,  an  Irish  genius, 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  He  hath 
written  a  really  excellent  Commentary  on 
Dante  i,  full  of  new  and  true  information, 
and  much  ingenuity.  But  his  verse  is  such 
as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  endue  him  withaL 
Nevertheless,  he  is  so  firmly  persuaded  of 
its  equal  excellence,  that  he  won't  divorce 
the  Commentary  from  the  traduction,  as  I 
ventured  delicately  to  hint,  — not  having  the 
fear  of  Ireland  before  my  eyes,  and  upon  the 
presumption  of  having  shotten  very  well  in 
nis  presence  (with  common  pistols  too,  not 
with  my  Manton*s)  the  day  before. 

"  But  he  is  eager  to  publish  all,  and  must 
be  gratified,  thouj^  the  Reviewers  will  make 
him  suffer  more  tortiu-es  than  there  are  in 
his  original.  Indeed,  the  Notet  are  well  worth 

Eublication  ;  but  he  insists  upon  the  trans- 
ition for  company,  so  that  they  will  come 
out  together,  like  Lady  C  ♦  ♦  t  chaperoning 
Miss  ♦  ♦.  I  read  a  letter  of  yours  to  him 
yesterday,  and  he  begs  me  to  write  to  you 
about  his  Poeshie.  He  is  really  a  good  fel- 
low, apparently,  and  I  dare  say  that  his  verse 
is  very  good  Irish. 

"  jfow,  what  shall  we  do  for  him  ?  He 
says  that  he  will  risk  part  of  the  expense 
with  the  publisher.  He  will  never  rest  till 
he  is  published  and  abused — for  he  has  a 
high  opinion  of  himself —  and  I  see  nothing 
len  but  to  gratify  him,  so  as  to  have  him 
abused  as  little  as  possible ;  for  I  think  it 
would  kill  him.  You  must  write,  then,  to 
Jeffrey  to  beg  him  not  to  review  him,  and  I 
will  do  the  same  to  Gifibrd,  through  Murray. 
Perhaps  they  might  notice  the  Ck)mment 


1  [Mr.Taaflb*s  "  Comment  on  the  Dirine  Comedy  of 
Dante  AUghleri/*  VoL  i.,  was  pabllsbed  bgr  Mr.  Murray 
in  1838.] 

*  Haring  diicorered  that,  while  I  was  abroad,  a  kind 
Mend  bad*  without  any  communication  with  myself, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  person  who  acted  for  me  a 
large  sun  for  the  discharge  of  this'  claim,  I  thought  it 
right  to  allow  the  money  thus  generously  destined,  to  be 
employed  as  was  intended,  and  then  Immediately  repaid 
my  friend  oat  of  the  sum  giren  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the 
manuscript.  It  may  seem  obstrusive,  I  fear,  to  enter  into 
this  sort  of  penooal  deCsiOs ;  bat,  without  some  few 


without  touching  the  text.  But  I  doubt' the 
dogs — the  text  is  too  tempting. 

*'  I  have  to  thank  you  agiedn,  as  I  believe  I 
did  before,  for  your  opinion  of  *  Cain,'  &c 

"  You  are  right  to  allow to  settle  the 

claim ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  dioold  re- 
pay him  out  of  your  legiicy — at  least,  not 
yet.  *  If  yoMfcel  about  it  (as  you  are  tickHsh 
on  such  points),  pay  him  &e  interest  now, 
and  the  principal  when  you  are  strong  m 
cash ;  or  pay  him  by  instalments ;  or  p^ 
him  as  I  do  my  creditors  —  that  is,  iiof  t^ 
they  make  me. 

"  I  address  this  to  you  at  Paris,  as  you  de- 
sire.   Reply  soon,  and  believe  me  ever,  Ace. 

P.  S. — What  I  wrote  to  you  about  low 
spirits  is,  however,  very  true.  At  present, 
owing  to  the  climate,  &c.  (I  can  walk  down 
into  my  garden,  and  pluck  my  own  oranges, 
—  and,  by  the  way,  nave  ^t  a  diarrhoea  in 
consequence  of  indul^ng  m  this  meridian 
luxury  of  proprietorship,)  my  spirits  are 
much  better.  You  seem  to  thiim  that  I 
could  not  have  written  the  *  Vision,*  &c. 
under  the  influence  of  low  spirits ;  but  I 
think  there  you  err.  3  A  man  s  pociry  is  a 
distinct  faculty,  or  soul,  and  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  every-day  individual  than  the 
Inspiration  with  the  Pythoness  when  re- 
moved from  her  tripod." 

The  correspondence  which  I  am  now 
about  to  insert,  though  long  since  published 
by  the  gentleman  with  whom  it  onginated  *, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  even  by  those  already 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
perused  with  pleasure  ;  as,  among  the  many 
strange  and  aSBTecting  incidents  with  which 
these  pages  abound,  there  is  not  one,  per- 
haps, so  touching  and  singular  as  that  to 
which  the  following  letters  refer. 


•*  TO  LORD  BYRON. 

"  Frome,  Somerset,  Norembcr  tl.  Id. 
«  %  Lord, 

"  More  than  two  years  since,  a  bvely 
and  beloved  wife  was  taken  fix>m  me,  by  lii>> 
gering  disease,  af^  a  very  short  union.  She 
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words  of  expUuiatlon,  such  passages  as  the  abore  wmU  I 
be  unintdligible.  , 

s  My  remark  had  been  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and 
Lord  Byron*s  is  the  Tiew  borne  out  by  all  experleaee. 
Almost  all  the  tragic  and  gloomy  writers  have  been,  hi 
social  life,  mirthfbl  persons.  The  amhor  of  the  Migitt 
Thoughts  wu  a  **  fellow  of  Infinite  Jest  ;**  and  of  the 
pathetic  Rowe,  Pope  says— **  He  1  why,he  would  langh  ', 
all  day  long -^  he  would  do  nothing  else  but  laugh.** 

4  See  **Thoughts  on  Private  DeTOtkm,"  by  Mr. 
Sheppard. 
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possessed  unvarying  gentleness  and  fortitude, 
and  a  piety  so  retiring  as  rarely  to  disclose 
itself  m  words,  but  so  influential  as  to  pro- 
duce uniform  benevolence  of  conduct.  In 
the  last  hour  of  life,  after  a  fiurewell  look  on 
a  lately  bom  and  only  in&nt,  for  whom  she 
had  evinced  inexpressible  afiecdon,  her  last 
whispers  were '  God's  happiness !  God's  hap- 

Einess!'  Since  the  second  anniversary  of 
er  decease,  I  have  read  some  papers  which 
no  one  had  seen  during  her  life,  and  which 
contain  her  most  secret  thoughts.  I  am  in- 
duced to  communicate  to'  your  Lordship  a 
passage  fix)m  these  papers,  which,  there  is 
no  doubt,  refers  to  yourself ;  as  I  have  more 
than  once  heard  the  writer  mention  your 
agility  on  the  rocks  at  Hastings. 

**  *  Oh,  my  God,  I  take  encouragement 
from  the  assurance  of  thy  word,  to  pray  to 
Thee  in  behalf  of  one  for  whom  I  have  lately 
been  much  interested.  May  the  person  to 
whom  I  allude  (and  who  is  now,  we  fear,  as 
much  distinguished  for  his  neglect  of  Thee 
as  for  the  transcendent  talents  thou  hast  be- 
stowed on  him)  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  own  danger,  and  led  to  seek  that  peace 
of  mind  in  a  proper  sense  of  religion,  which 
he  has  found  this  world's  enjoyments  unable 
to  procure  I  Do  Thou  grant  that  his  future 
example  may  be  productive  of  far  more  ex- 
tensive benefit  than  his  past  conduct  and 
writings  have  been  of  evil ;  and  may  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  which,  we  trust,  will,  at 
some  future  period,  arise  on  him,  be  bright 
in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  those  clouds 
which  guilt  has  raised  around  him,  and  the 
balm  which  it  bestows,  healing  and  soothing 
in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  that  agony 
wmch  the  punishment  of  his  vices  has  in- 
flicted on  him  I  M^  the  hope  that  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  own  erorts  for  the  attainment 
of  holiness,  and  the  approval  of  my  own  love 
to  the  great  Author  of  religion,  will  render 
this  prayer,  and  every  other  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  more  efficacious!  —  Cheer  me 
in  the  path  of  duty ; — but,  let  me  not  forget, 
that,  while  we  are  permitted  to  animate  our- 
selves to  exertion  by  every  innocent  motive, 
these  are  but  the  lesser  streams  which  may 
serve  to  increase  the  current,  but  which,  de- 
prived of  the  grand  fountain  of  good,  (a  deep 
conviction  of  inborn  sin,  and  firm  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  trust  in  him,  and  really  wish 
to  serve  him),  would  soon  dry  up,  and  leave 
us  barren  of  every  virtue  as  before. 

'*  *  July  81. 1814.  —  Hudngi.* 

**  There  is  nothing,  my  Lord,  in  this  ex- 
tract which,  in  a  literary  sense,  can  a/  otf  in- 
terest you ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to 


)= 


you  worthy  of  reflection  how  deep  and  ex- 
pansive a  concern  for  the  happiness  of  others 
the  Christian  faith  can  awaken  in  the  midst 
of  youth  and  proroerity.  Here  is  nothing 
poetical  and  splencud,  as  in  the  expostulatory 
nomage  of  M.  Delamartine ;  but  nere  is  the 
sub&me,  my  Lord ;  for  this  intercession  was 
offered,  on  your  account,  to  the  supreme 
Source  of  happiness.  It  sprang  from  a  faith 
more  confirmed  than  that  of  the  French 
poet ;  and  from  a  charity  which,  in  combin- 
ation with  ^th,  showed  its  power  unim- 
paired amidst  the  languors  and  pains  of 
approaching  dissolution.  I  will  hope  that  a 
prayer,  which,  I  am  sure,  was  deeply  sincere, 
may  not  be  always  unavailing, 

"  It  would  add  nothing,  my  Lord,  to  the 
fame  with  which  your  genius  has  surrounded 
you,  for  an  unknown  and  obscure  individual 
to  express  his  admiration  of  it  I  had  rather 
be  numbered  with  those  who  vrish  and  pray, 
that '  wisdom  from  above,'  and  '  peace,'  and 
•joy,'  may  enter  such  a  mind. 

"John  Sheppard." 

However  romantic,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cold 
and  worldly,  the  pie^  of  this  young  person 
may  appear,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
truly  Christian  feeling  which  dictated  her 
prayer  were  more  common  among  all  who 
profess  the  same  creed  ;  and  that  those  in- 
dications  of  a  better  nature,  so  visible  even 
through  the  clouds  of  his  character,  which 
induced  this  innocent  young  woman  to  pray 
for  Byron,  while  living,  could  have  the  effect 
of  inspiring  others  with  more  charity  towards 
his  memory,  now  that  he  is  dead. 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  answer  to 
this  affecting  communication. 


LiTTBE  469.       TO  MR.  SHEPPARD. 

**  PiM.  December  8.  1821. 
"Sir, 

•*  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need 
not  say,  that  the  extract  which  it  contains 
has  affected  me,  because  it  would  imply  a 
want  of  all  feeling  to  have  read  it  with  in- 
difference. Though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  was  intended  by  the  writer  for  me,  yet  the 
date,  the  place  where  it  was  vmtten,  with 
some  other  circumstances  that  you  mention, 
render  the  allusion  probable.  But  for  whom- 
ever it  was  meant,  i  have  read  it  with  all  the 
pleasure  which  can  arise  fit)m  so  melancholy 
a  topic.  I  say  pleasure — because  your  bria 
and  simple  picture  of  the  life  and  demeanour 
of  the  excellent  person  whom  I  trust  you  will 
again  meet,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
the  admiration  due  to  her  virtues,  and  her 
pure  and  unpretending  piety.    Her  last  mo- 
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ments  were  particularly  striking ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that,  in  the  course  of  reading  the 
story  of  mankind,  and  still  less  in  my  obser- 
vations upon  the  existing  portion,  I  ever  met 
with  any  thing  so  unostentatiously  beautiful. 
Indisputably,  the  firm  believers  in  the  Gospel 
have  a  great  advantage  over  all  others, — 
for  this  simple  reason,  that,  if  true,  they  will 
have  their  reward  hereafter ;  and  if  there 
be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but  with  the 
infidd  in  his  eternal  sleep,  having  had  the 
assistance  of  an  exalted  nope,  through  life, 
without  subsequent  disappointment,  since  (at 
the  worst  for  th&ai)  '  out  of  nothing,  nothing 
can  arise,*  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  man's 
creed  does  not  dq)end  upon  hmueff":  who 
can  say,  I  will  believe  this,  mat,  or  the  other  ? 
and  least  of  all,  that  which  he  least  can  com- 
prehend. I  have,  however,  observed,  that 
those  who  have  b^n  life  with  extreme  faith, 
have  in  the  end  greatly  narrowed  it,  as  Chil- 
lingworth,  Clarke  (who  ended  as  an  Arian), 
Bay le,  and  Gibbon  (once  a  Catholic),  and 
some  others ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
thing is  more  conunon  than  for  the  early 
sceptic  to  end  in  a  firm  belief,  like  Mauper- 
tuis,  and  Henry  Kirke  White. 

"  But  my  business  is  to  acknowledge  vour 
letter,  and  not  to  make  a  dissertation.  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and 
more  than  obliged  by  the  extract  fi'om  the 
papers  of  the  beloved  object  whose  qualities 
you  have  so  well  described  in  a  few  words. 
I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  fame  which 
ever  cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions  of 
its  own  importance  would  never  weigh  in 
my  mind  against  the  pure  and  pious  interest 
which  a  virtuous  bemg  may  be  pleased  to 
take  in  my  welfare.  In  this  point  of  view, 
I  would  not  exchange  the  prayer  of  the  de- 
ceased in  my  behalf  for  the  united  glory  of 
Homer,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  could  such 
be  accumulated  upon  a  living  head.  Do  me 
at  least  the  justice  to  suppose,  that 
"  •  Video  meliora  proboque,' 

however  the  'deteriora  sequor'*  may  have 
been  applied  to  my  conduct. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
"Byron. 

"  P.  S.— - 1  do  not  know  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing a  clergyman  ;    but  I  presume  that 

>  ["  I  know  the  right,  and  I  approre  it  too ; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue."] 
>  [**  It  it  one  of  those  marble  piles  that  seem  built  for 
eternity,  whilst  the  family  whose  name  it  bears  no  longer 
exists,*'  said  Shelley,  as  we  entered  a  hall  that  seemed 
built  for  gianU.  '*  I  remember  the  lines  in  the  *  Inferno/  " 
said  I :  "  a  Lanfranchl  was  one  of  the  persecutors  <^ 


0= 


jrou  will  not  be  afironted  by  the  mistake  (if 
It  is  one)  on  the  address  of  this  letter.  One 
who  has  so  well  explained,  and  deeply  feh, 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  will  excuse  the  er- 
ror which  led  me  to  believe  him  its  mimtter* 


LtTTKa470.       TO  MB.  MURRAY.  I 

I 
'*  Pisa,  December  4.  IftU.  [ 

**By  extracts  in  the  English  papers, — in  j 
your  holy  ally,  Galignani's  *  Messenger,' —  I 
perceive  that '  the  two  greatest  exampks  of  ! 
human  vanity  in  the  present  age*  are,  firetly,  ! 
•  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon,'  and  secondly,  ; 
'  his  Lordship,  &c.  the  noble  poet,'  meaning  ; 
your  humble  servant, '  poor  guiltless  L' 

"Poor  Napoleon!  he  litUe  dreamed  to 
what  vile  comparisons  the  turn  of  the  wheel 
would  reduce  nim  I  i 

"  I  have  got  here  into  a  famous  old  feudal 
palazzo,  on  the  Amo,  large  enough  for  a  gar-  . 
rison,  with  dunseons  below  and  cells  in  die 
walls,  and  so  fu&  of  g/tottt^  that  the  learned  • 
Fletcher  (my  valet)  has  begged  leave  to 
change  his  room,  and  then  refused  to  occi^ 
his  new  room,  because  there  were  nK>re  ^osts 
there  than  in  the  other.    It  is  quite  true 
that  there  are  most  extraordinary  noises  (as 
in  all  old  buildings),  which  have  terrified  the 
servants  so  as  to  incommode  me  extremd?. 
There  is  one  place  where  people  were  en-  I 
dently  walled  up ;  for  there  is  but  one  pos-  j 
sible  passage,  broken  through  the  wall,  and  - 
then  meant  to  be  closed  again  upon  the  in-  > 
mate.   The  house  belong  to  the  Lanfranchi 
family,  (the  same  mentioned  by  Ugolino  in 
his  dream,  as  his  persecutor  with  Sismondi,)  ' 
and  has  had  a  fierce  owner  or  two  in  its 
time.«    The  staircase,  &c.  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Michel  Aenolo.    It  is  not  yet 
cold  enough  for  a  fire.     What  a  climate ! 

"  I  am,  however,  bothered  about  these 
spectres,  (as  they  say  the  last  occupants  were, 
too,)  of  whom  1  have  as  yet  seen  nothing,  • 
nor,  indeed,  heard  (mytelf) ;  but  all  the  other 
ears  have  been  regaled  by  all  kinds  of  super- 
natural sounds.     The  first  idght  I  thouj^  I 
heard  an  odd  noise,  but  it  has  not  been  r&-  | 
peated.     I  have  now  been  here  more  than  a  i 
month.  , 

"  Yours,  &c. 

•*  Bybow." 


Ugolino.**  **  The  same,**  answered  Shelley ;  '*  you  wffl 
see  a  picture  of  Ugolino  and  his  sons  In  hit  looo. 
Fletcher,  his  Talet,  is  as  superstitious  as  his  master,  and 
says  the  house  is  haunted,  so  that  he  cannot  sleep  fbr 
rumbling  noises  overhead,  which  he  compares  to  the 
roUing  of  bowU.  No  wonder ;  old  Lanf^ancMs ghoit ta 
unquiet,  and  walks  at  night.*'—  Bftowof.] 
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Lbttbe  471.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  PUa,  December  10.  1821. 

"  This  day  and  this  hour,  (one,  on  the 
clock,)  my  daughter  is  six  years  old.  I 
wonder,  when  I  shall  see  her  again,  or  if  ever 
I  shall  see  her  at  all.  i 

**  I  have  remarked  a  curious  coincidence, 
which  almost  looks  like  a  fiitalitr. 

"  My  mother,  my  mfe,  my  daughter,  my  ha^' 
sister,  my  sister's  mother,  ray  ntSural  drnmhter 
(as  &r  at  least  as  /  am  concerned),  and  my- 
self^  are  all  only  children. 

"  My  fether,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady 
Conyers  (an  only  child^,  had  oiJy  my  sister ; 
and  by  his  second  marriage  with  an  only  child, 
an  only  child  again.  Lady  Byron,  as  you 
know,  was  one  also,  and  so  is  my  daughter,  &c. 

"  Is  not  this  rather  odd  —  such  a  com- 
plication of  only  children?  By  the  way, 
send  me  mv  daughter  Ada's  miniature.  I 
have  only  the  print,  which  gives  little  or  no 
idea  of  her  complexion. 

"  Yours,  &c.  B.* 

Lbttkb  472.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Pisa,  December  12. 1821. 

*'  What  i^ou  say  about  Oalignani's  two 
biographies  is  very  amusing ;  and,  if  I  were 
not  lazy,  I  would  certainly  do  what  you  de- 
sire. But  I  doubt  my  present  stock  of  face- 
tiousness  — that  is,  of  good  serious  humour, 
so  as  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  baff.  >  I 
wish  you  would  undertake  it.  I  will  forgive 
and  mdulge  you  (like  a  Pope)  beforehand,  for 
any  thing  ludicrous,  that  mieht  keep  those 
fools  in  dieir  own  dear  belief  that  a  man  is 
a  loup  garou. 

"  J  suppose  I  told  you  that  the  Oiaour 
story  had  actually  some  foundation  on  facts  ; 
or,  u  I  did  not,  you  will  one  day  find  it  in  a 
letter  of  Lord  Sligo*s,  written  to  me  after 
the  publication  of  the  poem.  I  should  not 
like  marvels  to  rest  upon  an^  account  of 
my  own,  and  shall  say  nothmg  about  it. 
However,  the  real  incident  is  still  remote 


>  ["  Daring  our  drive  this  erenlng,  Lord  Byron  bardlj 
spoke  a  word.  There  was  a  sacredness  in  bis  melancholy 
that  I  dared  not  interrupt.  At  length  he  said,  *  This  Is 
Ada's  birth-day,  and  might  hare  been  the  happiest  day  of 

my  life :  as  it  is 1 '  He  stopped,  seemingly  ashamed 

of  having  betrayed  his  feelings.  All  at  once  our  silence 
was  intermpted  by  shrieka  that  seemed  to  proceed  from 
a  cottage.  We  pulled  up  to  enquire  of  a  amtadmo.  He 
told  us,  that  a  widow  had  Just  lost  her  only  child,  and  that 
the  sounds  proceeded  trmn  the  waiUngs  of  some  women 
over  the  corpse.  Lord  Byron  was  much  aflhcted.  *  I 
shall  not  be  h^py,*  said  he,  *  till  I  hear  thatmy  dau^ter 
Is  well.    I  have  a  groat  horror  of  anniversaries.*'— 


enough  from  the  poetical  one,  being  just 
such  as,  happening  to  a  man  of  any  imagina- 
tion, might  suggest  such  a  composition. 
The  worst  of  any  real  adventures  is  Uiat  th^ 

involve    living  people  —  else  Mrs. ^*8, 

^*s  &c.  are  as  'german  to  the  matter' 

as  Mr.  Maturin  could  desire  for  his  novels. 

#  #        #        #. 

"  The  consummation  you  mentioned  for 
poor  Taaffe  was  near  taking  place  yesterday. 
Ridine  pretty  sharply  after  Mr.  Medwin  and 
myself,  m  turning  the  comer  of  a  lane  be- 
tween Pisa  and  the  hills,  he  was  spilt, — and, 
besides  losing  some  claret  on  the  spoc,  bruised 
himself  a  good  deal,  but  is  in  no  danger.  He 
was  bled,  and  keeps  his  room.  As  I  was 
ahead  of  him  some  himdred  yards,  I  did  not 
see  the  accident ;  but  my  servant,  who  was 
behind,  did,  and  says  the  horse  did  not  fidl  — 
the  usual  excuse  of  floored  equestrians.  As 
Taaffe  piques  himself  upon  his  horsemanship, 
and  his  horse  is  really  a  pretty  horse  enougn, 
I  long  for  his  personal  narrative, — as  I  never 
yet  met  the  man  who  would  fiarly  claim  a 
tumble  as  bis  own  property. 

**  Could  not  you  send  me  a  printed  copy 
of  the  '  Irish  Avatar  ? '  —  I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  Rogers  since  we  parted 
at  Florence. 

"Don't  let  the  Angles  keep  you  torn 
writing.  Sam  told  me  that  you  were  some- 
what dissipated  in  Paris,  which  I  can  easily 
believe.  Let  me  hear  firom  you  at  your  best 
leisure. 

"  Ever  and  truly,  &c. 

**  p.  S.~  December  18. 

"  I  enclose  you  some  lines  written  not  long 
ago,  which  you  may  do  what  you  like  with, 
as  they  are  very  harmles8.s  Only,  if  copied, 
or  printed,  or  set,  I  could  wish  it  more  cor- 
rectly than  in  the  usual  way,  in  which  one*s 

*  nothings  are  monstered,'  as  Coriolanus 
says. 

"  You  must  really  get  Taaffe  published— he 


jestingly  in-  a  preceding  letter  to  his  Lordship,  that  it 
would  be  but  a  fidr  satire  oo  the  disposition  of  the  world 
to  **  bemonster  his  features,"  if  he  would  write  for  the 
public,  English  as  well  as  French,  a  sort  of  mock-heroic 
account  of  himself,  outdoing,  in  horrors  and  wonders,  aU 
that  had  yet  been  related  or  believed  of  him,  and  leaving 
even  Goethe's  story  of  the  double  murder  at  Florence  far 


s  The  following  art  the  lines  enclosed  in  this  letter. 
In  one  of  his  Journals,  where  they  are  also  given,  he  has 
subjoined  to  them  the  following  note:—**  I  composed 
these  stanxas  (except  the  fourth,  added  now),  a  taw  days 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1821. 


never  will  rest  till  he  is  so.  Heis  just  gone 
with  his  broken  head  to  Lucca,  at  my  desire, 
to  try  to  save  a  man  from  being  bund.  The 
Spanish  •  ♦  ♦,  that  has  her  petticoats  ovor 
Lucca,  had  actually  condemned  a  poor  devil 
to  the  stake,  for  stealing  the  wafer  box  out 
of  a  church.  Shelley  and  I,  of  course,  were 
up  in  arms  against  this  piece  of  piety,  and 
have  been  disturbing  ev«y  body  to  get  the 
sentence  changed.  Taafie  is  gone  to  see  what 
can  be  done. 


Lbttkr  473.       TO  MR.  SHELLEY. 

**  December  IS.  1821. 

"My  dear  Shelley, 

"  Enclosed  is  a  note  for  you  from . 

His  reasons  are  all  very  true,  I  dare  say,  and 
it  might  and  may  be  of  personal  inconvenience 
to  us.  But  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  a  reason  to  allow  a  being  to  be  burnt 
without  trying  to  save  him.  To  save  him 
by  any  means  but  remonstrance  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a 
ten^)erate  remonstrance  should  hurt  any  one. 
Lord  Guilford  is  the  man,  if  he  would  under- 
take it  He  knows  the  Grand  Duke  per- 
sonally, and  m^t,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  him 
to  interferc^But,  as  he  goes  to-morrow, 
you  must  be  quick,  or  it  will  be  useless. 
Make  any  use  of  my  name  that  you  please. 
"  Yours  ever,  &c." 

LiTTKB  474.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"I  send  you  the  two  notes,  which  will 
tell  you  the  story  I  allude  to  of  the  Auto  da 
Fe.  Shelley's  allusion  to  his  *  fellow-serpent,' 
is  a  buflToonery  of  mine.  Goethe's  Mephis- 
tofilus  calls  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve 
*my  aunt,  the  renowned  snake  ;*  and  I  al- 
ways insist  that  Shelley  is  nothing  but  one  of 
her  nephews,  walking  about  on  the  tip  of  his 
tail." 

-  TO  LORD  BYRON. 

**  Two  o'clock,  Tuesday  Morning. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Although  strongly  persuaded  that  the 
story  must  be  either  an  entire  fistbrication,  or 
so  gross  an  exaggeration  as  to  be  nearly  so  ; 
yet,  in  order  to  be  able  to  discover  the  truth 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  to  set  your  mind  quite 
at  rest,  I  have  taken  the  determination  to  gp 
myself  to  Lucca  this  morning.  Should  it 
prove  less  false  than  I  am  convinced  it  is,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  exert  myself  m  every  way 


»  C"  I  hwrc  jiut  got  aletter,"  said  Lord  Byron.  "  and  an 
admirable  one ;  tt  It  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  I 


that  I  can  imag^e  may  have  any  success. 
Be  assured  of  this. 

**  Your  Lordship's  most  truly, 
***♦. 

"P.  S.  — To  prevent  bavardage,  I  prefer 
going  in  person  to  sending  my  servant  with  a 
letter.  It  is  better  for  you  to  mention  no- 
thing (excq>t,  of  course,  to  Shdley)  of  my 
excursion.  The  person  I  vist  there  is  one 
on  whom  I  can  have  evCTy  dependence  in 
every  way,  both  as  to  authority  and  truth." 

-  TO  LORD  BYRON. 

**  Thortdaj  Mor^bgu 
"  My  dear  Lord  Byron, 

'*  I  hear  this  morning  that  the  design, 
which  certainly  had  been  in  contemplation, 
of  burning  my  fellow-serpent,  has  becsi  aban- 
doned, and  that  he  has  been  condemned  to 
the  galleys.  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Leghorn  ; 
and  as  your  courier  applied  to  me  to  know 
whether  he  ought  to  leave  your  letter  for  him 
or  not,  I  have  thought  it  best  since  this  in- 
formation to  tell  him  to  take  it  back. 
"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

•*P.B.  Shellbt.' 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL    . 
1822. 

PISA.  —  LETTERS  TO  SIB  WALTER  SCOTT  OM 
HIS  REVIEW  OF  CHILDB  HAROLD,  AND  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  THE  DEDICATION  OF  CAIN 

TO  KINNAIRD,  MURRAY,  AND  MOORE,  ON 

THE  OUTCRY   AGAINST  THE  MYSTERY. 

DEATH    OF  LADY   NOEL.  —  THE  TRAGEDY 

OF  WERNER   CONCLUDED. PIRACIES  OF 

CAIN. — DECISION  OF  THE  LORD  CHAN- 
CELLOR.    PROPOSED      MEETING      WrTH 

SOUTHEY.  —  DEATH  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER 
ALLEGRA. — ^AFFRAY  AT  PISA. — LETTER  TO 
MURRAY  CONCERNING  ALLEGRA's  FUNE- 
RAL.  INVITED  ON  BOARD  THE  AMERICAN 

SQUADRON. TRANSLATIONS   OF  CHILDB 

HAROLD. — PARTIALITY  OF  GOETHE  AND 
THE  GERMANS  TO  DON  JUAN. 

LrrTBE475.    TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 
*'  Pisa.  Janoary  13.  ISSS. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Walter, 
**I  NEED  not  say  how  grateful  I  am  for 
your  letter  1,  but  I  must  own  my  ingratitude 
m  not  having  written  to  you  again  long  ago. 

dedicated '  Cain.*    The  dgfat  of  one  of  hit  letten  alwa^ 
doM  me  good.'*  —  MiDWiK.] 
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Since  I  left  England  (and  it  is  not  for  all  the 
usual  term  of  transportation)  I  have  scrib- 
bled to  five  hundred  blockheads  on  business, 
&c.  without  difficulty,  though  with  no  great 
pleasure ;  and  yet,  with  the  notion  of  ad- 
dressing you  a  himdred  times  in  my  head, 
and  always  in  my  heart,  I  have  not  done 
what  I  oupht  to  have  done.  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  It  on  the  same  principle  of  tremu- 
lous anxiety  with  which  one  sometimes  makes 
love  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  our  own  degree, 
with  whom  one  is  enamoured  in  good  ear- 
nest ;  whereas,  we  attack  a  fresh-coloured 
housemaid  without  (I  speak,  of  course,  of 
earlier  times)  any  sentimental  remorse  or  mi- 
tigation of  our  virtuous  purpose. 

*'  I  owe  to  you  &r  more  tnan  the  usual  ob- 
ligation for  the  courtesies  of  literature  and 
conunon  friendship ;  for  you  went  out  of 
your  way  in  1817  to  do  me  a  service,  when 
It  required  not  merely  kindness,  but  coura^ 
to  do  so :  to  have  been  recorded  by  you  m 
such  a  manner,  would  have  been  aproud  me- 
morial at  anv  time,  but  at  such  a  tune,  when 
*  all  the  world  and  his  wife,'  as  the  proverb 
goes,  were  tnring  to  trample  upon  me,  was 
something  still  h^her  to  my  sel^esteem, — I 
allude  to  the  Quarterlv  Review  of  the  Third 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which,  Murray  told 
me  was  written  by  ^ou, — and,  indeed,  I 
should  have  known  it  without  his  inform- 
ation, as  there  could  not  be  two  who  could 
and  would  have  done  this  at  the  time.  Had 
it  been  a  common  criticism,  however  eloquent 
or  panegyrical,  I  should  have  fdt  pleased, 
undoubtedly,  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent which  the  extraordinary  good-hearted- 
ness  of  the  whole  proceeding  must  induce  in 
any  mind  capable  of  such  sensations.  The 
very  tardiness  of  this  acknowledgment « will, 
at  least,  show  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
obligation ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
sense  of  it  has  been  out  at  compound  interest 
during  the  delay.    I  shall  only  add  one  word 


1  [Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  hli  acceptance  of  the 
Dedication  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

**  Edinburgh,  4th  December,  18S1. 
**  Mt  dbab  Sib,  —  I  accept,  with  feelings  of  great  obli. 
gadon,  the  flattering  propotal  of  Lord  Bjron  to  prefix  my 
name  to  the  rery  grand  and  tremendous  dramaof '  Cain.* 
I  may  be  partial  to  it,  and  you  will  allow  I  hare  cause ; 
bat  I  do  not  know  that  his  Museiuserer  taken  so  lofty  a 
flight  amid  her  former  soarings.  He  has  certainly 
noatched  Milton  on  his  own  ground.  Some  part  of  the 
langnage  is  bold,  and  may  shock  one  class  of  readers, 
whose  line  will  be  adopted  by  others  out  of  afl^ctation  or 
envy.  But  then  they  must  condemn  the  *  Paradise  Lost,* 
if  they  hare  a  mind  to  be  consistent.  The  fiend-like  rea- 
soning and  bold  blaiphemy  of  the  fiend  and  of  his  pupil 
lead  exactly  to  the  point  which  was  to  be  expected, — the 
commission  of  the  first  murder,  and  the  ruin  and  despair 
ci  the  perpetrator. 


upon  the  subject,  which  is,  that  I  think  that 
you,  and  Jeffirey,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  were  the 
only  literary  men,  of  numbers  whom  I  know 
('and  some  of  whom  I  had  served),  who 
oared  venture  even  an  anonymous  word  in 
my  &vour  just  then :  and  that,  of  those 
thiree,  I  had  never  seen  one  at  all — of  the 
second  much  less  than  I  desired — and  that 
the  third  was  under  no  kind  of  obligation  to 
me,  whatever  ;  while  the  other  twohsA been 
actually  attacked  by  me  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ;  one^  indeed,  with  some  provocation, 
but  the  o^er  wantonly  enough.  So  you  see 
you  have  been  heaping '  coa&  of  fire,'  &c.  in 
the  true  gospel  manner,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  have  burnt  down  to  my  very  heart. 
*'  I  am  glad  that  you  accepted  the  Inscrip- 
tion. I  I  meant  tohave  inscribed '  The  Fos- 
carini*  to  you  instead ;  but,  first,  I  heard  that 
'  Cain'  was  thought  the  least  bad  of  the  two 
as  a  composition ;  and,  2dl;f ,  I  have  abused 
Southey  like  a  pickpocket,  in  a  note  to  the 
Foscarini,  and  I  recollected  that  he  is  a 
firiend  of  yours  (though  not  of  mine),  and 
that  it  would  not  be  the  handsome  thing  to 
dedicate  to  one  friend  any  thing  contaminff 
such  matters  about  another.  However,  I'U 
work  the  Laureate  before  I  have  done  with 
him,  as  soon  as  I  can  n^ister  Billinfseate 
therefor.  I  like  a  row,  and  always  did  from 
a  boy,  in  the  course  of  which  propensity,  I 
must  needs  say,  that  I  have  found  it  the 
most  easy  of  all  to  be  gratified,  personally 
and  poetically.  You  disclaim  'j^ousies  ;' 
but  i  would  ask,  as  Boswell  did  of  Johnson, 
'  of  whom  could  you  he  jealous  f  —  of  none  of 
the  living  certainlv,  and  ^taking  all  and  all 
into  consideration)  of  which  of  the  dead  ? 
I  don't  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotch 
novels,  (as  they  call  them,  though  two  of 
them  are  wholly  English,  and  the  rest  half 
so),  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade 
me,  since  I  was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your 
company,  that  you  are  not  the  man.    To  me 


"  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself 
ofManicheism.  The  Devil  talks  the  languageof  that  sect, 
doubtleu ;  because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Good  Principle,  he  endearours  to  exalt  himself—  the 
ETilPrindple— to  a  seeming  equality  with  the  Good ;  but 
such  arguments,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  being,  can  only  be 
used  to  deceire  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  might  hare 
made  this  more  erident,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Adam, 
or  some  good  and  prot^:ting  spirit,  the  reasons  which 
render  the  existence  of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  ge. 
neral  benerolence  of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the 
mystery  is,  perhaps,  the  imperfection  of  our  own  (kculties 
which  see  and  feel  strongly  the  partial  erils  which  press 
upon  us,  but  know  too  little  of  the  general  system  of  the 
universe  to  be  aware  how  the  existence  of  these  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  benerolence  of  the  great  Creator. 
*•  Yours,  my  dear  SUr,  very  truly, 
•*  To  John  Murray,  Esq.  Walteb  Scott." 
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those  novels  have  so  much  of  '  Auld  lang 
syne'i  (I  was  bred  a  cahny  Scot  till  ten 
years  old),  that  I  never  move  without  them ; 
and  when  I  removed  from  Ravenna  to  Pisa 
the  other  day,  and  sent  on  my  library  before, 
they  were  the  only  books  that  I  kept  by  me, 
although  I  already  have  them  by  heart. 

**  January  37.  IStt. 

*'I  delayed  till  now  concluding,  in  the 
hope  that  I  should  have  got '  The  Pirate,' 
who  is  under  way  for  me,  but  has  not  yet 
hove  in  sight.  I  hear  that  vour  daughter  is 
married,  and  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  are 
half  a  grandfather — a  young  one,  by  the 
way.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Mrs. 
Lockhart's  personal  and  mental  charms,  and 
much  good  of  her  lord :  that  you  may  live 
to  see  as  many  novel  Scotts  as  there  are 
Scott's  novels,  is  the  very  bad  pun,  but  sin- 
cere wish  of 

*•  Yours  ever  most  affectionately,  &c. 

"P.  S. — Why  don't  you  take  a  turn  in 
Italy?  You  would  find  yourself  as  well 
known  and  as  welcome  as  in  the  Highlands 
amonff  the  natives.  As  for  the  English,  you 
would  be  with  them  as  in  London ;  and  I 
need  not  add,  that  I  should  be  delighted  to 
see  you  again,  which  is  far  more  than  I  shall 
ever  feel  or  say  for  England,  or  (with  a  few 
exceptions  'of  kith,  lun,  and  aUies')  any 
thine  that  it  contains.  But  my '  heart  warms 
to  the  tartan,'  or  to  any  thing  of  Scotland, 
which  reminds  me  of  Aberdeen  and  other 
parts,  not  so  far  fix>m  the  Highlands  as  that 
town,  about  Invercauld  and  Braemar,  where 
I  was  sent  to^  drink  goafs  fey  in  1795-6,  in 
consequence  of  a  threatened  dfecline  afber  the 
scarlet  fever.  But  I  am  gossiping,  so,  good 
night  —  and  the  gods  be  with  your  dreams  I 

"  Pray,  present  my  respects  to  Lady  Scott, 


1  [*'  But  somehow,—  it  may  leem  a  schoolboy*!  whine. 
And  yet  I  lesk  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty. 
But  I  am  half  a  Soot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  fllet  to  my  head,.— 
*'  Ai  *  Auld  Lang  Syne  *  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and 
clear  streams, 
Xhe  Dee,  the  Don,  BaIgownie*s  br!g*s  black  wall, 

AU  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I  ikem  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 

Like  Banquo's  oflkpring ; — floating  past  me  seems 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 
I  care  not  ~  'tis  a  glimpse  of  *  Auld  Lang  Syne.*  ** 

Dots  JlMM,  c  X.  St.  18  J 

9  This  letter  has  been  already  published,  with  a  few 
others,  in  a  periodical  work.    [See  Bykonuna.] 

'  [**  A  Remonstrance  addressed  to  Mr.Murray  respecting 
a  recent  Publication :  by  Oxonlensls ;  **  of  which  the  foi- 
ls a  sample ;  —  **  Your  noble  employer  has  decelred  you, 
Mr.Morray :  he  has  profited  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name 


who  may,  perhaps,  recollect  having  i 
in  town  in  1615. 

'*  I  see  that  one  of  your  supporters  (for, 
like  Sir  Hildebrand,  I  am  fond  of  Guilliii,)  k 
a  mermaid  ;  it  is  m  v  cm/  too^jand  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  curl  of  tail. 


There's 
tenation  for  you :  —  I  am  building  a  little 
cutter  at  Cknoa,  to  eo  a  cruising  in  the  sum- 
mer.   I  know  you  like  the  sea  too." 

Lbttbb  476.      TO  MR.  DOUGLAS  RINKAIBD.< 
**  Pisa,  Febmny  &  IBSl. 

"  *  Try  back  the  deep  lane,'  till  we  find  a 
publisher  for  the  '  Vision ;'  and  if  none  such 
IS  to  be  found,  print  fifty  copies  at  my  ex- 
pense, distribute  them  amongst  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  you  will  soon  see  that  the  book- 
sellers wiU  publish  them,  even  if  we  opposed 
them.  That  they  are  now  afraid  is  natural ; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  I  oucfat  to  give  way  on 
that  account.  I  know  nothing  of  Rivington's 
'Remonstrance*  by  the  'eminent  Church- 
man ^  ;'  but  I  suppose  he  wants  a  living.  I 
once  heard  of  a  preacher  at  Kentish  Town 
against '  Cain.*^  The  same  outcry  was  raised 
against  Priestley,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire, 
and  all  the  men  who  dared  to  put  tithes  to 
the  Question/ 

"  I  have  got  Southey's  pretended  reply  ^,  to 
which  I  am  surprised  that  ^ou  do  not  aUode. 
What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  call  him  out.  , 
The  Question  is,  would  he  come  ?  for,  if  he 
would  not,  the  whole  thing  would  appear 
ridiculous,  if  I  were  to  take  a  long  and  expen- 
sive journey  to  no  purpose. 

*'  You  must  be  my  second,  and,  as  such,  I 
wish  to  consult  you.  , 

"  I  apply  to  you,  as  one  well  versed  iu  the 
duelTo,  or  monomachie.  Of  course  I  shall 
come  to  England  as  privately  as  possible,  and 
leave  it  (supposing  that  I  was  the  survivor) 


to  palm  upcm  yon  obsolete  trash :  but  I  tell  yoa  that  this 
poem,  this  *  Mystery/  with  which  you  hare  insulted  as,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  canto  from  Voltaire's  norels,  waA 
the  most  obtectionable  articles  in  Bayle*s  DiffJainry. 
serred  up  in  clumsy  cuttings  of  ten  syllables  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  coring  it  the  guise  of  poetry,"  ftc.  &c.3 

4  [Lord  Byron  alludes  to  a  publication  entitled,  **  Lord 
Byron's  Works,  viewed  in  coonectioo  with  ChristiaBfily 
and  the  Obligations  of  Social  Life ;  a  Sermon,  preached  te 
Holland  Chapel,  Kennington,  by  the  Ber.  John  Styica, 
D.D.,**  and  in  which  the  poet  is  described  as  **  a  de- 
naturalised being,  who,  liarlng  exhausted  erery  spedes  of 
sensual  gratification,  and  drained  the  cup  of  sin  to  its 
bitterest  dregs,  is  resolved  to  show  that  he  is  no  kmgcr 
human,  evoi  in  his  fk^ties,  but  a  cool«  UBConocmcd 
fiend."] 

*  [A  Letter  which  appeared  In  the  London  Courier  of 
the  5th  of  January,  1822,  in  answer  to  soose  strictures 
made  by  Lord  Byron  on  the  Laureat*s  Prc&oe  to  Us 
Vision  of  Jodgtaent.    See  Works,  p.  519.] 
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in  the  same  m^er ;  having  no  other  object 
which  could  bring  me  to  that  comitry  except 
to  settle  quarrels  accumulated  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

"  By  the  last  post  I  transmitted  to  you  a 
letter  upon  some  Rochdale  toll  business,  from 
which  there  are  moneys  in  prospect.  My 
agent  says  iwo  thousand  pounds ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  only  one,  or  even  one  hvndred, 
still  they  may  be  moneys ;  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  have  an  exceeding  respect  for 
the  smallest  current  coin  of  any  realm,  or  the 
least  sum,  which,  although  I  may  not  want 
it  myself,  may  do  somethmg  for  others  who 
may  need  it  more  than  L 

"  They  say  that  *  Knowledge  is  Power  :* 
—  I  used  to  think  so  ;  but  I  now  know  that 
they  meant '  money  :*  and  when  Socrates  de- 
clared, '  that  all  he  knew  was,  that  he  knew 
nothing,'  he*  merely  intended  to  declare,  that 
be  had  not  a  dracmn  in  the  Athenian  world. 

"  The  drculart  are  arrived,  and  circulating 
like  the  vortices  (or  vortexes)  of  Descartes. 
Still  I  have  a  due  care  of  the  needful,  and 
keep  a  look-out  ahead,  as  my  notions  upon 
the  score  of  moneys  coincide  with  yours, 
and  with  all  men's  who  have  lived  to  see 
that  every  guinea  is  a  philosopher's  stone»  or 
at  least  his  touc^tone.  You  will  doubt  me 
the  less,  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  belief, 
that  Cath  is  Virtue, 

"  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  much  ex- 
penditure :  my  only  extra  expense  (and  it  is 
more  than  I  Have  spent  upon  myself)  being 
a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
Hunt ;  and  fifty  pounds'  worth  ot  furniture, 
which  I  have  bought  for  him ;  and  a  boat 
which  I  am  buildmg  for  myself  at  Genoa, 
which  will  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds 
more. 

*'  But  to  return.  I  am  determined  to  have 
all  the  mon^  I  can,  whether  by  my  own 
funds,  or  succession,  or  lawsuit,  or  MSS.,  or 
any  lawfiil  means  whatever. 

**  I  will  pay  (though  with  the  sincerest 
reluctance)  my  remaimng  creditors,  and  every 
man  of  law,  by  instalments  from  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators. 

•*  I  recommend  to  you  the  notice  in  Mr. 
Hanson's  letter,  on  the  demands  of  moneys 
for  the  Rochdale  tolls. 

**  Above  all,  I  recommend  my  interestb  to 
your  honourable  worship. 

**  Recollect,  too,  that  I  expect  some  mo- 
neys for  the  various  MSS.  (no  matter  what) ; 
and,  in  s|iort, '  Rem  quocunque  modo.  Rem  I ' 
— the  noble  feeling  of  cupidity  grows  upon 
us  with  our  years. 

**  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"N.B." 


LtTTiB477.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Pifa,  Febnuury  8. 1822- 

•*  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected ; 
but  I  perceive  one  upon  vou  in  the.  papers, 
which  I  confess  that  I  did  not  expect.  How, 
or  in  what  manner,  you  can  be  considered 
responsible  for  what  /  publish,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive. 

"  If  *  Cain'  be  *  blasphemous,'  Paradise 
Lost  is  blasphemous  ;  and  the  very  words  of 
the  Oxford  gentleman,  '  Evil,  be  thou  my 
good,'  are  from  that  very  poem,  firom  the 
mouth  of  Satan ;  and  is  there  any  thing  more 
in  that  of  Lucifer  in  the  Mystery  ?  Cain  is 
nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a  piece  of 
argument.  If  Ludfer  and  Cain  speak  as  the 
first  murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  sup- 
posed to  sneaky  surely  all  the  rest  of  the  per- 
sonages talk  also  according  to  their  characters 
— and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been 
permitted  to  the  drama. 

*'  I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity 
as  in  Scripture,  (though  .Milton  does,  and 
not  very  wisely  either,)  but  have  adopted  his 
angel  as  sent  to  Cain  instead,  on  purpose  to 
avoid  shocking  any  feelings  on  tne  subject 
by  falling  short  of  what  dl  uninspired  men 
must  fiill  sbort  in,  viz.  giving  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah. The  old  Mysteries  mtroduced  him 
liberally  enough,  and  all  this  is  avoided  in 
the  new  one. 

"  The  attempt  to  buiiy  you,  because  they 
think  it  won't  succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me 
as  atrocious  an  attempt  as  ever  disgraced 
the  times.  M^hat  I  when  Gibbon's,  Hume's, 
Priestlev's,  and  Drummond's  publishers  have 
been  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy 
years,  are  you  to  be  singled  out  for  a  work 
o£jictHm,  not  of  history  or  argument  ?  There 
must  be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this  — 
some  private  enemy  of  your  own :  it  is  other- 
wise incredible. 

"  I  can  only  say, '  Me,  me ;  en  adsum  qui 
feci ; — that  any  proceedings  directed  agamst 
you,  I  beg,  may  be  transferred  to  me,  who 
am  willing,  and  ought,  to  endure  them  ail ; — 
that  if  you  have  lost  money  by  the  publica- 
tion, I  will  refimd  any  or  all  of  the  copy- 
right ;  —  that  I  desire  you  will  say  that  both 
you  and  Mr.  Gifford  remonstrated  against 
the  publication,  as  also  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  — 
that  /  alone  occasioned  it,  and  I  alone  am 
the  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherwise, 
should  bear  the  burden.  If  they  prosecute, 
I  will  come  to  England — that  is,  if,  by  meet- 
ing it  in  my  own  person,  I  can  save  yours. 
Let  me  know.  You  sha'n't  suffer  for  me,  if 
I  can  help  it.  Make  any  use  of  this  letter 
you  please.  Yours  ever,  &c. 
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"  P.  S.  —  I  write  to  you  about  all  this  row 
of  bad  passions  and  absurdities  with  the  tum- 
mer  moon  (for  here  our  winter  is  clearer 
than  your  dog-days)  lighting  the  winding 
Amo,  with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges, 
—  so  quiet  and  still! — What  nothings  are 
we  before  the  least  of  these  stars  I " 


Litter  478. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*•  PUa,  February  19. 1822. 

**  I  am  rather  surprised  not  to  hare  had 
an  answer  to  my  letter  and  packets.  Lady 
Noel  is  dead,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  I 
may  have  to  go  to  England  to  settle  the  di- 
vision of  the  Wentworth  property,  and  what 
portion  Lady  B.  is  to  have  out  of  it ;  all 
which  was  left  undecided  by  the  articles  of 
separation.  But  I  hope  not,  if  it  can  be 
done  without, — and  I  have  written  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  be  my  referee,  as  he  knows 
the  property. » 

"  Continue  to  address  here,  as  I  shall  not 
go  if  I  can  avoid  it —  at  least,  not  on  that 
account.  But  I  may  on  another ;  for  I  wrote 
to  Douglas  Kinnaird  to  convey  a  messa^  of 
invitation  to  Mr.  Southey  to  meet  roe,  either 
in  England,  or  (as  less  liable  to  intemiption) 
on  the  coast  of  France.  This  was  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  have  the  answer.  However,  you  shall 
have  due  notice ;  therefore  continue  to  ad- 
dress to  Pisa. 

*•  My  agents  and  trustees  have  written  to 
me  to  desire  that  I  would  take  the  name 
directly,  so  that  1  am  yours  very  truly  and 
affectionately, 

"  Noel  Byron. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  had  no  news  from  Eng- 
land, except  on  business  ;  and  merely  know, 
from  some  abuse  in  that  faithful  ex  and  c2r- 
tractor  Galignani,  that  the  clergy  are  up 
against  *  Cain.'  There  is  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
tucen)  some  good  church  preferment  on  the 
Wentworth  estates  ;  and  I  will  show  them 
what  a  good  Christian  I  am,  by  patronising 
and  preferring  the  most  pious  of  their  order, 
should  opportunity  occur. 

"  M.  and  I  are  but  little  in  correspondence, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  literary  matters  at 
present.  I  have  b^n  writing  on  business 
only  lately.  What  are  you  abDut  ?  Be  as- 
sured that  there  is  no  such  coalidon  as  you 
apprehend.** 

1  ["  I  hare  just,  heard."  laid  LordBjron,  *'of  Lady 
Noeri  death.  I  am  distressed  for  poor  Lady  Byron  I 
She  must  be  In  great  affltcUon,  for  she  adored  her  mother. 
The  world  wUl  think  I  am  pleased  at  this  event,  but 
they  are  much  mistaken.  I  have  written  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  Lady  Byron  — you  may  suppose  In  the 
kindest  terms.    If  we  are  not  reconciled,  it  is  not  my 


3= 


Lkttbr  479.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**Pisa,Fd}ra3ry90.  isa.<   • 

**  Your  letter  arrived  since  I  wrote  the  ea-  ^ 
closed.  It  is  not  likely,  as  I  have  appoiitted 
agents  and  arbitrators  for  the  Nod  estatei; 
that  I  should  proceed  to  England  <m  that  ac- 
count,— thoi^h  I  may  upon  another,  within 
stated.  At  any  rate,  contintte  you  to  addres  : 
here  till  you  hear  further  from  me.  I  codd 
wish  you  still  to  arrange  for  me,  other  with  a 
London  or  Paris  publisher,  for  the  thii^s,  fe. 
I  shall  not  quarrel  with  any  arrangement  yoo 
may  please  to  make. 

"  I  have  appointed  Sir  Francis  Bonktt 
my  arbitrator  to  decide  on  Lady  Byron's  al-  , 
lowance  out  of  the  Noel  estates,  whidi  are  j 
estimated  at  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  rvnis  j 
very  well  paid,  —  a  rare  thing  at  this  tinte.  ' 
It  is,  however,  owing  to  their  amsisiing  chiefly 
in  pasture  lands,  and  therefore  less  affected  \ 
by  com  bills,  &c.  than  properties  in  tillage,  i 
••Believe  me  yours  ever  most  afiectioaatdj,  ! 
"NoelBtrok.      I 

"  Between  my  own  prop^ty  in  the  funds, 
and  my  wife's  in  land,  I  do  not  know  which   * 
side  to  cry  out  on  in  politics. 

**  There  is  nothing  against  the  inamortahtv 
ofthesoulin*Cain' that  I  recollect.   IboU  • 
no  such  opinions;  —  but,  in  a  drama,  die  . 
first  rebel  and  the  first  murderer  must  be 
made  to  talk  according  to  their  characters. 
However,  the  parsons  are  all  preaching  at  it, 
from  Kentish  Town  and  Oxford  to  Pisa  3; 
—  the  scoundrels  of  priests,  who  do  mote 
harm  to  religion  than  all  the  infiddis  that  . 
ever  forgot  their  catechisms ! 

'*  I  have  not  seen  Ladv  Noel's  death  an- 
nounced in  Galignani.  —  How  is  that  ?  " 

Lbttkb  480.       TO  MR.  MOORE. ' 

**  Flsa,  February  as.  ua. 

**  I  begin  to  think  that  the  packet  (a 
heavy  one)  of  five  acts  of  *  Werner,'  &c 
can  hardly  have  reached  you,  for  vour  letter 
of  last  week  (which  I  answered)  did  not 
allude  to  it,  and  yet  I  insured  it  at  the  post- 
office  here.  j 

^  I  have  no  direct  news  firom  England, 
except  on  the  Noel  business,  which  is  pro-  ' 
ceedmg  quietlv,  as  I  have  appointed  a  gen- 
tleman (Sir  F.  Burdett)  for  my  artntrator. 
They,  too,  have  said  that  they  will  readl  ; 


fkult.  I  have  agreed  to  ieare  the  diyision  of  the  pimwH} 
to  Lord  Dacre  and  Sir  Frandt  Burdett.  I  shall  not  ia- 
terfere,  nor  make  any  otajectioo,  if  thejr  award  Ladf  ^ras 
the  whde."— Mkowin.] 


s  The  preceding  letter  cam 
s  [See  Bteonuna,  1829.] 


I  eodoMd  ta  this. 
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the  lawyer  whom  they  had  choeen,  and  will 
name  a  gentleman  too.  This  is  better,  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  estates  and  of  Lady 
B.'s  allowance  will  thus  be  settled  without 
quibbling.  My  lawyers  are  taking  out  a 
bcence  for  the  name  and  arms,  which  it  seems 
I  am  to  endue. 

"  By  another,  and  indirect,  quarter,  I  hear 
that '  Cain'  has  been  pirated,  and  that  the 
Chancellor  has  refused  to  give  Murray  any 
redress.  Also,  that  G.  R.  (jSwr  friend  *  Ben '; 
has  expressed  great  personal  indignation  at 
the  said  poem.  All  this  is  curious  enough, 
I  think, — after  allowing  Priestley,  Hume, 
and  Oibbon,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Voltaire 
to  be  published,  without  depririns  the  book- 
sellers of  their  rights.  I  heard  from  Rome 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not,  that        #        •        *. 

"  Yours,  &c.'* 


LiTTBS  481.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 


.1833. 


"PUa^Morchl. 

**  As  I  still  have  no  news  of  my  *  Werner,' 
&c.  packet,  sent  to  you  on  the  29th  of  Ja- 
nuary, I  continue  to  bore  you  (for  the  fiflh 
time,  I  believe)  to  know  whether  it  has  not 
miscarried.  As  it  was  fairly  copied  out,  it 
will  be  vexatious  if  it  be  lost.  Indeed,  I 
insured  it  at  the  post-office  to  make  them 
take  more  care,  and  directed  it  regularly  to 
you  at  Paris. 

**  In  the  impartial  Galignani  I  perceive  an 
extract  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  there  are  p^ple  who  have  dis- 
covered that  you  and  I  are  no  poets.  With  re- 
gard to  one  of  us,  I  know  that  this  north-west 
passage  to  my  magnetic'  pole  had  been  long 
discovered  by  some  sages,  and  I  leave  them 
the  full  benefit  of  their  penetration.  I  think, 
as  Gibbon  says  of  his  History,  '  that,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  years  hence  it  may  still  con- 
tinue to  be  abused.'  ^  However,  I  am  far 
from  pretending  to  compete  or  compare  with 
that  illustrious  literary  character. 

*'  But,  with  r^ard  to  you,  I  thought  that 
you  had  always  been  allowed  to  be  a  poet, 
even  by  the  stupid  as  well  as  the  envious — a 
bad  one,  to  be  sure — immoral,  florid,  Asiatic, 
and  diabolically  popular, — but  still  always 
a  poet,  ntm,  con.  This  discovery,  therefore, 
hais  to  me  all  the  grace  of  noveW,  as  well 
as  of  consolation  (accor^g  to  Kochefou- 
cault),  to  find  my  self  no-poetised  in  such  good 
company.  I  am  content  to  '  err  with  Plato ;' 
and  can  assure  you  very  sincerdy ,  that  I  would 


*  [**  I  nerer  could  tmdentand  the  clamour  that  had 
been  ndied  agafaut  the  indeoencf  of  my  three  last  Tolumet. 
Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  History  ofthe  DecUnend  Fall 


rather  be  received  a  lum-poet  with  you,  than 
be  crowned  with  all  the  bays  of  (the  yet- 
uncrowned)  Lakers  in  their  society.  I  beheve 
you  think  better  of  those  worthies  than  I  do. 
I  know  them    ♦♦♦♦•#•. 

**  As  for  Southey,  the  answer  to  my  pro- 
position of  a  meeting  is  not  yet  come.  I 
sent  the  message,  wiui  a  short  note,  to  him 
through  Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  Douglas's 
resDonse  is  not  arrived.  If  he  accepts,  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  En^and  ;  but  if  not,  I  do 
not  think  the  Nod  afiSirs  wOl  take  me  there, 
as  the  arbitrators  can  settle  them  without  my 
presence,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
difficulties.  The  licence  for  the  new  name 
and  armorial  bearings  will  be  taken  out  by 
the  regular  application,  in  such  cases,  to  the 
Crown,  and  sent  to  me. 

**  Is  there  a  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Italy 
again  ever?  What  are  you  doinc? — bored 
by  me,  I  know ;  but  I  have  pvpiftinp^  tt^^ 
before.  I  have  no  correspondence  now  with 
London,  except  through  relations  and  law- 
yers and  one  or  two  friends.  My  greatest 
fiiend.  Lord  Clare,  is -at  Rome :  we  met  on 
the  road,  and  our  meeting  was  quite  senti- 
.mental  —  really  pathetic  on  both  sides.  I 
have  always  lovM  him  better  than  any  male 
thing  in  the  world." 

The  preceding  was  endosed  in  that  which 
follows. 


LSTTU  483.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  Pisa.  March  4. 1833. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed,  I  have  waited 
another  post,  and  now  have  your  answer 
acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  packet — 
a  troublesome  one,  I  fear,  to  you  in  more 
ways  than  one,  both  firom  weight  external 
and  internal. 

"  The  unpublished  things  in  vour  hands, 
in  Douglas  K.'s,  and  Mr.  John  Murray's,  are, 
'  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  lyrical  kind  otDnnm 
upon  the  Dduge,  &c. ;'  —  'Werner,'  now 
with  vou ;  —  a  translation  of  the  First  Canto 
of  the  Morrante  Maggiore ;  —  ditto  of  an 
Episode  in  Dante ; — some  stanzas  to  the 
Po,  June  1st,  1819; — EQnts  from  Horace, 
written  in  1811,  but  a  good  deal,  since,  to  be 
omitted;  several  prose  things,  which  may, 
perhaps,  as  well  remain  unpublished ;  — 
'  The  A^on,  &c.  of  Quevedo  Redivivus,' 
in  verse. 

*'  Here  you  see  is  '  more  matter  for  a 
May  mormng ;'  but  how  much  pf  this  can 


seems  to  hare  stmdL  root,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
Toaj,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  hence  still  conttnoe  to  be 
abused."—  Misc.  fTorks,  rcl.  i.  p.  176.] 
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be  published  is  for  consideration.  The  Que- 
vedo  (one  of  my  best  in  that  line)  has  ap- 
palled the  Row  already,  and  must  take  its 
chance  at  Paris,  if  at  all.  The  new  Mystery  is 
less  speculative  than  *  Cain,'  and  verv  pious ; 
besides,  it  is  chiefljr  lyrical  The  Morgante 
is  the  best  translation  that  ever  was  or  will 
be  made ;  and  the  rest  are  —  whatever  you 
please  to  think  them. 

•*  I  am  sorry  you  think  Werner  even  «/>- 
proaching  to  any  fitness  for  the  stage,  which, 
with  my  notions  upon  it,  is  very  far  from  my 

? resent  object.  Witn  regard  to  the  publication, 
have  alr^uly  explained  that  I  have  no  ex- 
orbitant expectations  of  either  fame  or  pro- 
fit in  the  present  instances ;  but  wish  tnem 
published  because  they  are  written,  which  is 
the  common  feeling  of  all  scribblers. 

"  With  respect  to  *  Religion,'  can  I  never 
convince  you  that  /  have  no  such  opinions 
as  the  characters  in  that  drama,  which  seems 
to  have  fiightened  every  body?  Yet  they 
are  nothing  to  the  expressions  in  Gh>ethe  s 
Faust  (which  are  ten  times  hardier),  and 
not  a  wnit  more  bold  than  those  of  Milton's 
Satan.  My  ideas  of  a  character  may  run 
away  with  me  :  like  all  imaginative  men,  I, 
of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  character 
while  I  draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the 
pen  is  irom  off  the  paper. 

"  I  am  no  enemy  to  religion,  but  the  con- 
trary. As  a  proof,  I  am  educating  my  na- 
tural daughter  a  strict  Catholic  in  a  convent 
of  Romagna ;  for  I  think  people  can  never 
have  enough  of  reli^on,  if  they  are  to  have 
any.  I  incline,  myself,  very  much  to  the 
Catholic  doctrines;  but  if  am  to  write  a 
drama,  I  must  make  my  characters  speak  as 
I  conceive  them  likely  to  argue. 

"  As  to  poor  Shelley,  who  is  another 
bugbear  to  you  and  the  world,  he  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  katt  selfish  and  the  mildest 
of  men  —  a  man  who  has  made  more  sacri- 
fices of  his  fortune  and  feelings  for  others 
than  any  I  ever  heard  of.  With  his  specu- 
lative opinions  I  have  nothing  in  common, 
nor  desire  to  have. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  you  live 
near  the  ttove  of  society,  where  you  are  un- 
avoidably influenced  by  its  heat  and  its  va- 
pours. I  did  so  once  —  and  too  much  — 
and  enough  to  give  a  colour  to  my  whole 
fiiture  existence.  As  my  success  in  society 
was  not  inconsiderable,  I  am  surely  not  a 
pr^udiced  judee  upon  the  subject,  unless  in 
its  favour ;  but  I  thmk  it,  as  now  constituted, 
fatal  to  all  sreat  original  undertakings  of 
every  kind.  I  never  courted  it  theuy  when  I 
was  young  and  high  in  blood,  and  one  of  its 
'  curled  darlinss ;'  and  do  jrou  think  I  would 
do  so  nottf,  when  I  am  living  in  a  clearer 


atmosphere?  One  thing  omly  might  lead 
me  back  to  it,  and  that  is,  to  try  once  more 
if  I  could  do  any  good  in  po&tk$  ;  but  not  in 
the  petty  politics  I  see  now  preying  upoo 
our  miserable  country. 

"  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood,  how- 
ever. If  you  speak  your  oum  opinions,  they 
ever  had,  and  will  have,  the  greatest  weight 
with  me.  But  if  vou  merely  r^  the' moiMle,' 
(and  it  b  difficult  not  to  do  so,  bdng  in  its 
ravour  and  its  ferment,)  I  can  only  regret 
that  you  should  ever  repeat  any  thing  to 
which  I  cannot  pay  attention. 

"  But  I  am  prosing.  The  gods  go  witit 
you,  and  as  much  immortality  of  all  kinds  as 
may  suit  your  present  and  all  other  fiyisttnce. 
-  Yours,  &c- 

Lbttxe  483.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Pitt,  March  6.  ISS. 

"The  enclosed  letter  fiiom  Murray  hath 
melted  me ;  though  I  think  it  is  against  his 
own  interest  to  wish  that  I  should  continue 
his  connection.  You  may,  therefore,  send 
him  the  packet  of  *  Werner,'  which  wfll  save 
you  all  further  trouble.  '  And  pray,  can  ^tm 
foigive  me  for  the  bore  and  expense  I  hiave 
alreadv  put  upon  vou  ?  At  least,  joy  so  — 
for  I  teel  ashamecl  of  having  given  you  so 
much  for  such  nonsense. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  cannot  keep  my  resentments, 
though  violent  enouffh  in  their  onset.  Be- 
sides, now  that  all  Uie  world  are  at  Murr^ 
on  my  account,  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
leave  him ;  unless,  as  I  really  thought,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  I  should. 

**  I  have  had  no  other  news  fix>m  Knglflivl^ 
except  a  letter  fi-om  Barry  ComwallC  the 
bard,  and  my  old  school-fdlow.  Thou^  I 
have  sickened  you  with  letters  lately,  beEeve 
me 

"  Yours,  Ac" 

**  P.  S, — In  your  last  letter  you  say,  speak- 
ing of  Shelley,  that  you  would  almost  prctet 
the  '  damning  bigot'  to  the  '  annihilating  in- 
fidel.' *  Shelley  believes  in  immortality,  how- 
ever— but  this  bv  the  way.  Do  youdremember 
Frederick  the  (treat's  answer  to  the  remon- 
strance of  the  villagers  whose  curate  preached 
against  the  et^ni^  of  hell's  torments  ?  It 
was  thus : — *  If  my  teithful  subjects  of  Schrau- 
senhaussen  prefer  being  eternally  damned,  let 
them.' 

**  Of  the  two,  I  should  think  die  long  sleep 
better  than  the  agonised  vigil.  But  men, 
miserable  as  they  are,  cling  so  to  any  thing 

1  It  will  be  seen  trxm  Um  extract  I  shall  gire  preseatly 
of  the  passage  to  which  he  refsrs  that  he  wholly  mistook 
mymeafiing. 
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Uke  life,  that  they  probably  would  prefer 
damnation  to  quiet.  Besides,  they  think 
themselves  so  impcrtant  in  the  creation,  that 
nothing  less  can  satisfy  their  pride— -the  in- 
sects!" 

It  is  Dr.  Clarke,  I  think,  who  gives,  in  his 
Travels,  rather  a  striking  account  of  a  Tar- 
tar whom  he  once  saw  exercising  a  young, 
fieiy  horse,  upon  a  spot  of  ground  almost 
surrounded  by  a  steep  precipice,  and  describes 
the  wantonness  of  courage  with  which  the 
rider,  as  if  delighting  in  his  own  peril,  would, 
at  times,  dash,  with  loose  rein,  towards  the 
eiddy  verge.  Something  of  the  same  breath- 
less apprehension  with  which  the  traveller 
viewed  that  scene,  did  the  unchecked  darine 
of  Byron*s  genius  inspire  in  all  who  watched 
its  course,  —  causing  them,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, to  admire  and  tremble,  and,  in  those 
more  especially  who  loved  him,  awakening  a 
sort  of  mstinctive  impulse  to  rush  forwuti 
and  save  him  from  his  own  headlong  strength. 
But,  however  natural  it  was  in  friends  to 
give  way  to  this  feeline,  a  little  rcdflection 
upon  his  now  altered  character  might  have 
forewarned  them  that  such  interference  would 
prove  as  little  useful  to  him  as  safe  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  siuprise 
I  look  back  upon  my  own  temerity  and  pre- 
sumption in  supposing  that,  let  loose  as  he 
was  now,  in  the  full  pride  and  consciousness 
of  strength,  with  the  wide  regions  of  thought 
outstretching  before  him,  any  representations 
that  even  friendship  could  make  would  have 
the  power — or  ou^ht  to  have — of  checking 
him.  As  the  motives,  however,  by  which  I 
was  actuated  in  my  remonstrances  to  him 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  I  shall, 
without  dwelling  any  further  upon  the  sub- 
ject, content  myself  vnth  laying  before  the 
reader  a  few  such  extracts  from  my  own 
letters  at  this  period  ^  as  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  allusions  in  those  just  given. 

In  writinff  to  me  under  the  date  January 
24th,  it  wiU  be  recollected  that  he  says  — 
*'  be  assured  that  there  is  no  such  coalition 
as  you  apprehend."  The  following  extracts 
from  my  previous  communication  to  him  will 
explain  what  this  means :  —  *'  I  heard  some 
days  i^  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  on  his  way  to 
you  with  all  his  family ;  and  tlie  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  you  and  Shelley  and  he  are  to 
conapire  toother  in  the  Examiner.  I  cannot 
believe  this, —  and  deprecate  ^uch  a  plan 

1  It  ihould  hare  been  nendoned  before,  that  to  the 
coortetjr  of  Lord  Bjron'i  executor,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who 
had  the  Undneii  to  restore  to  me  such  letters  of  mine  as 
came  into  his  hands,  I  un  faidebted  for  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing these  and  other  extracts. 

s  [**  I  was  ftronglj  adrised  bj  Tom  Moore,  long  ago,** 


with  all  my  might.  Aloiie  you  may  do  any 
thing ;  but  partnerships  in  fame,  like  those 
m  trade,  make  the  strongest  party  answer- 
able for  the  deficiencies  or  delinquencies  of 
the  rest,  and  I  tremble  even  for  you  with 
such  a  bankrupt  Co,  —  •••*.«  They  are 
both  clever  fellows,  and  Shelley  I  look  upon 
as  a  man  of  real  genius ;  but  I  must  again 
say,  that  you  could  not  give  your  enemies 
(the  ♦  ♦  ♦'s,  *  et  hoc  genus  omne')  a  greater 
triumph  than  by  forming  such  an  unequal  and 
unholy  alliance.  You  are,  single-handed,  a 
match  for  the  world,  —  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  the  world  being,  like  Briareus,  a 
very  many-handed  gentleman, —  but,  to  be 
so,  you  mutt  stand  alone.  Recollect  that  the 
scurvy  buildings  about  St.  Peter's  almost  seem 
to  overtop  itself." 

The  notices  of  Cain,  in  my  letters  to  hun, 
were,  according  to  their  respective  dates,  as 
follow :  — 

«*  September  30. 1821. 
**  Since  writinethe above,  I  have  read  Fos- 
cari  and  Cain.  The  former  does  not  please  | 
me  so  highly  as  Sardanapalus.  It  has  the 
faidt  of  Sll  those  violent  Venetian  stories,  j 
being  unAatural  and  improbable,  and  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  all  your  fine  management  of 
them,  appealing  but  remotely  to  one's  sym- 
pathies. But  Cain  is  wonderful — terri|)le 
—  never  to  be  forgotten.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  will  sink  deep  into  the  world's  heart ; 
and  while  many  will  shudder  at  its  blasphemy, 
all  must  fall  prostrate  before  its  srandeur. 
Talk  of  .ffischylus  and  his  Promeueus  I  — 
here  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet  — 
and  the  Devil" 

"  February  9. 1822. 
"  Do  not  take  it  into  your  head,  my  dear 
B.,  that  the  tide  is  at  all  turning  against  you 
in  England.  Till  I  see  some  symptoms  of 
people  forgetting  you  a  little,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  you  lose  ground.  As  it  is, '  te  ve- 
niente  die,  te,  decedente,' — nothing  is  hardly 
talked  of  but  you ;  and  though  good  people 
sometimes  bless  themselves  when  they  men- 
tion you,  it  is  plain  that  even  they  think  much 
more  about  you  than,  for  the  good  of  their 
soids,  they  ought  Cain,  to  be  sure,  has  made 
a  sensation  ;  and,  grand  as  it  is,  I  regret,  for 
many  reasons,  you  ever  wrote  it.  •  •  For 
myself,  I  would  not  jjive  Up  the  poetry  of  re- 
ligion for  all  the  wisest  results  that  philo' 

said  Lord  Byron,  **not  to  hare  any  connection  with  such 
a  compaby  as  Hunt,  Shelley,  and  Co. ;  but  I  haTei>ledged 
myself,  and  besidei  could  not  now,  if  I  had  erer  so  great 
a  disinclination  for  the  scheme,  disi4>point  all  Hunt*s 
hopes.*'  —  MsowiM.] 
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sophy  wiU  ever  arrive  at.  Particular  sects 
and  creeds  are  fair  game  eooo^  for  tliose 
who  are  anxious  enough  about  their  neigh- 
bours to  meddle  with  them ;  but  our  faith 
in  the  Future  is  a  treasure  not  so  lightly  to 
be  parted  with  ;  and  the  dream  of  immortality 
(if  philosophers  wiU  have  it  a  dream)  is  one 
thisit,  let  us  hope,  we  shall  carry  into  our  last 
sleq>  with  us.^ 

**Febniar7l9.1823. 

**  I  have  written  to  the  Longmans  to  try 
the  ground,  for  I  do  not  think  Salignani  the 
man  for  you.  The  onlv  thing  he  can  do  is 
what  we  can  do,  ourselves,  without  him, — 
and  that  is,  employ  an  English  bookseller. 
Paris,  indeed,  might  be  convenient  for  such 
refugee  works  as  are  set  down  in  the  Index 
Ejepur^atorku  of  London ;  and  if  you  have 
any  political  catamarans  to  explode,  this  is 
your  place.  But,  prayt  let  them  be  only 
politioil  ones.    Boldness,  and  even  licence, 

Elides,  does  ^ood,  —  actual,  present 
but,  in  religion,  it  profits  neither 
or  hereafler ;  and,  for  myself^  such  a 
horror  have  I  of  both  extremes  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  know  not  which  I  hate  most,  the 
bold,  danming  bigot,  or  the  bold,  annihilating 
infidel.  '  Furiosa  res  est  in  tenebris  im- 
petus ;' — and  much  as  we  are  in  the  dark, 
even  the  wisest  of  us,  upon  these  matters,  a 
little  modesty,  in  unbehef  as  well  as  belief, 
best  becomes  us.  You  will  easily  guess  that, 
in  all  this,  I  am  thinking  not  so  much  of  you, 
as  of  a  firiend,  and,  at  present,  companion  of 
yours,  whose   influence   over   your    mind 

Snowing  you  as  I  do,  and  knowing  what 
idy  B.  otight  to  have  found  out,  that  you 
are  a  person  the  most  tractable  to  those 
who  live  with  you  that,  perhaps,  ever  ex- 


1  It  li  to  this  sentence  Lord  Byron  refers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  letter,  March  4. 

s  This  passage  harlog  been  shown  by  Lord  Byron  to 
Ux.  Shelley,  the  latter  wrote.  In  consequence,  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  then  in  habits  of  inti- 
roacy,  of  which  the  following  it  an  extract  The  seal  and 
openneu  with  which  Shelley  always  professed  his  unbelief 
rendir  any  scruple  that  might  otherwise  be  felt  in  giring 
publicity  to  such  avowals  unnecessary ;  besides  which,  the 
testimony  of  so  near  and  clear  an  obserrer  to  the  state  of 
Lord  Byron's  mind  upon  religious  subjects  is  of  fivtoo 
much  importance  to  my  object  to  be,  tnm  any  orer-fksti- 
diousness,  suppressed.  We  have  here,  too  strikingly  ex- 
emplified, —  and  in  strong  contrast,  I  must  say,  to  the 
line  taken  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  similar  circumstances,— the 
good  breeding,  gentle  temper,  and  modesty  for  which 
Shelley  was  so  remarkable,  and  of  the  latter  of  which 
qualities  In  partlcttlar  the  undeserred  compliment  to 
myself  aflbrds  a  strong  Illustration,  as  showing  how 
little  this  true  poet  had  yet  learned  to  know  his  own 


**  Lord  Byron  has  read  me  one  or  two  letters  of  Moore 


6> 


isted)  I  own  I  dread  and 
earnestly.** 


deprecate 


*  Mafcii  16.  ItB.  ( 


"  With  respect  to  our  Rdigioos  Polemics, 
I  must  try  to  set  you  rig)it  upon  one  or  two 
points.  In  the  first  place,  i  do  not  identify 
you  with  the  blasphomes  of  Cain  no  more 
than  I  do  myself  with  the  imfHeties  of  oy 
Mokanna, — all  I  wish  and  implore  is  that 
you,  who  are  such  a  powerful  manaftctnrer 
of  these  thunderbolts,  would  not  ekoo§e  sub- 
jects that  make  it  necessary  to  launch  them. 
Li  the  next  place,  were  you  even  m  '^^'^^MH 
atheist,  I  could  not  (except,  perhaps,  Sar  the 
decision  which  is  always  unwise)  bume  yoo. 
I  could  only  pity, — knowing,  firom  experience, 
how  dreary  are  the  doubts  with  which  even 
the  bright,  poetic  view  I  am  myself  inclined 
to  take  of  mankind  and  their  destiny  is  ncMr 
and  then  clouded.  I  look  upon  Cuvier's 
book  to  be  a  most  desolating  one  in  the  ooo- 
dusions  to  which  it  may  lead  some  nnnda. 
But  the  young,  the  simple, — all  those  whoae 
hearts  one  would  like  to  keep  unwithered, 
trouble  their  heads  but  little  about  Cuvier. 
You,  however,  have  embodied  him  in  poem 
which  every  one  reads ;  and,  like  the  win^ 
blowing  '  where  ^ou  list,*  carry  this  deadly 
chill,  mixed  up  with  your  own  fragrance,  into 
hearts  that  should  be  visited  only  by  the 
latter.  This  is  what  I  regret,  and  what,  with 
all  my  infiuence,  I  woidd  deprecate  a  re- 
petition of.    Now,  do  you  understand  me  ? 

"  As  to  your  solemn  peroration,  *  the  tn^ 
is,  my  dear  Moore,  &c&c,'  meaning  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  I  give  into  the  cant 
of  the  world,  it  only  proves,  alas  I  the  melan- 
choly fiict,  that  you  and  I  are  hundreds  of 
miles  asimder.    Could  you  hear  me  speak 


to  him,  in  which  Moore  speaks  with  great  HnjiftfTt  of 
me ;  and  of  course  I  cannot  but  fM  flattered  bf  the  a^ 
probation  of  a  man,  my  infieriority  to  whom  I  am  prand 
to  acknowledge.  Amongst  other  things,  howe?er,  Moore, 
after  girtng  Lord  B.  much  good  advice  about  pobOc 
opinion,  3cc.  seems  to  deprecate  my  {nfloenceoQ  Us  nkid 
on  the  sutdect  of  religion,  and  to  attribute  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  Cain  to  my  suggestions.  Moore  caulieDs  hte 
against  any  influence  on  this  particular  with  tbe  Boat 
(Hendly  seal.imd  it  is  plain  that  his  modre  sprii^  fron 
a  desire  of  benefiting  Lord  B.  without  degrading  mfe.  I 
think  you  know  Moore.  Pray  assure  him  that  I  have  not 
the  smallest  hiflnence  orer  Lord  Byron  In  this  partkniar ; 
if  I  had,  I  certainly  should  employ  H  to  eradicate  from  hfa 
great  mind  the  delusions  of  Christianity,  wfakh,  in  spite 
of  his  reason,  seem  perpetually  to  recur,  and  to  ^y  in 
ambush  for  the  hours  of  sickness  and  distreaa.  Cain  was 
conceived  many  years  ago,  and  begun  before  I  saw  bte 
last  year  at  Ravenna.  How  happy  should  I  not  be  toal- 
tribute  to  myself,  however  Indirectly,  any  partidpfltiaa 
in  that  immortal  work  l>* 
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my  opinions  instead  of  coldly  reading  them, 
I  flatter  myself  there  is  still  enough  of 
honesty  and  fun  in  this  &ce  to  remind  you 
that  your  friend  Tom  Moore — whatever 
else  he  may  be — is  no  Canter.** 

LiTTEE  484.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Pisa.  March  6. 1833. 

"  You  will  long  ago  have  received  a  letter 
from  me  (or  should),  declaring  my  opinion 
of  the  treatment  t/ou  have  met  with  about 
the  recent  publication.  I  think  it  disgraceful 
to  those  who  have  persecuted  you.  I  make 
'peace  with  you,  tnough  our  war  was  for 
other  reasons  than  this  same  controversy.  I 
have  written  to  Moore  by  this  post  to  for- 
ward to  you  the  tragedy  of  *  Werner.'  I 
shall  not  make  or  propose  any  present  bar- 
gain about  it  or  the  new  Mystery  till  we  see 
&  they  succeed.  If  they  don*t  sell  (which  is 
not  unlikely),  you  sha'n*t  pay ;  and  I  sup- 
pose this  is  fair  play,  if  you  choose  to  risk  it. 

"  Bartolini,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  wrote 
to  me  to  desire  to  take  my  bust :  I  consent- 
ed, on  condition  that  he  also  took  that  of 
the  Countess  Ouiccioli.  He  has  taken  both, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  hers  is 
beautifiil.  I  shall  make  you  a  present  of 
them  both,  to  show  that  I  don't  bear  malice, 
and  as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble  and 
squabble  you  tiad  about  Thorwaldsen's.  Of 
my  own  I  can  hardlv  speak,  except  that  it  is 
thought  very  like  what  I  now  am,  which  is 
different  from  what  I  was,  of  course,  since 
you  saw  roe.  The  sculptor  is  a  famous 
one  * ;  and  as  it  was  done  by  his  own  parti- 
cular request,  will  be  done  well,  probably. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  about  Taafie  and  his 
Commentary  ?  He  will  die  if  he  is  not  pub- 
lished ;  he  will  be  damned,  if  he  if ;  but  that 
he  don't  mind.    We  must  publish  him. 

"  Ail  the  row  about  me  has  no  otherwise 
affected  me  than  by  the  attack  upon  your- 
self, which  is  ungenerous  in  Church  and 
State  :  but  as  all  violence  must  in  time  have 
its  proportionate  re-action,  you  will  do  bet- 
ter by  and  by.  Yours  very  truly, 

«  NoBL  Byron.** 

LcTTBR  485.  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*•  PUa,  March  8.  I8S3. 

**  You  win  have  had  enough  of  my  letters 
by  this  time — yet  one  wora  in  answer  to 
your  present  missive.    You  are  quite  wrong 

1  ["  BartoUnl  Is  an  excellent  workman,  and  takes  ad- 
mirable  likenesses.  It  is  now  the  fkshlon  among  the 
English  to  sit  to  htm.  The  cheapness  of  scnlptore  at 
Florence  must  ii^art  oar  English  artisU.  Casts  have  been 
imported  from  London  of  the  bosU  of  Fox,  Fitt,  Nelson, 


in  thinkinff  that  your ' advice*  had  offended' 
me ;  but  I  have  already  replied  (if  not  an- 
swered^ on  that  point. 

"  With  regard  to  Murray,  as  I  really  am 
the  meekest  and  mildest  of  men  since  Moses 
(though  the  public  and  mine '  excellent  wife* 
cannot  find  it  out),  I  had  already  pacified 
myself  and  subsided  back  to  Albemarle 
Street,  as  my  yesterday's  ^qnstle  will  have 
informed  you.  But  I  thought  that  I  bad 
explained  my  causes  of  bile — at  least  to 
you.  Some  instances  of  vacillation,  occa- 
sional neglect,  and  troublesome  sincerity, 
real  or  imagined,  are  sufficient  to  put  your 
truly  great  author  and  man  into  a  passion. 
But  reflection,  with  some  aid  fi'otn  hellebore, 
hath  already  cured  me  *pro  tempore ;'  and, 
if  it  had  not,  a  request  from  you  and  Hob- 
house  would  have  come  upon  me  like  two 
out  of  the  •  tribus  Anticyns,' — with  which, 
however,  Horace  despairs  of  purging  a  poet. 
I  really  feel  ashamed  of  havmg  bored  you 
so  fireauently  and  fully  of  late.  But  what 
could  I  do?  You  are  a  friend — an  absent 
one,  alas  I — and  as  I  trust  no  one  more,  I 
trouble  you  in  proportion. 

"  This  war  of  *  Church  and  State'  has 
astonished  me  more  than  it  disturbs ;  for  I 
really  thought  '  Cain '  a  speculative  and 
hardy,  but  still  a  harmless,  production.  As 
I  said  before,  I  am  really  a  great  admirer  of 
tangible  religion ;  and  am  breeding  'one  of 
my  daughters  a  Catholic,  that  she  may  have 
her  hands  full.  It  is  by  fiir  the  most  elegant 
worshipjbardly  excepting  the  Greek  m)tho- 
logy.  What  with  incense,  pictures,  statues, 
altars,  shrines,  relics,  and  tiie  real  presence, 
confession,  absolution, — there  is  something 
sensible  to  grasp  at.  Besides,  it  leaves  no 
possibility  of  doubt ;  for  those  who  swallow 
their  Deity,  really  and  truly,  in  transubstan- 
tiation,  can  hardly,  find  any  thing  else  other- 
wise than  easjr  of  digestion. 

*'  I  am  afitud  that  this  sounds  flippant,  but 
I  don't  mean  it  to  be  so  ;  only  my  turn  of 
mind  is  so  given  to  taking  things  in  the  ab- 
surd point  of  view,  that  it  breaks  out  in  spite 
of  me  every  now  and  then.  Still,  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  am  a  very  good  Christian.  Whe- 
ther you  will  believe  me  in  this,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  trust  you  vrill  take  my  word 
for  being 

•*  Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Do  tell  Murray  that  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace  is,  that  he  publiaheth  (or 


and  many  others.  These  Bartolini  reproduces  In  marble, 
and  sends  hack  to  London,  all  expenses  of  earriage  In- 
cluded, for  twenty-two  pounds  each.**— Mattisws  :  Dior$ 
qfam  Invaii'dt  p.  56.] 
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obtaineth  a  publisher  for)  Taafie*s  Commen- 
tary on  Dante,  against  which  there  appears 
in  the  trade  an  unaccountable  repugnance. 
It  wiU  make  the  man  so  exuberantly  happy. 
He  dines  with  me  and  half-a-dozen  English 
to-day ;  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  tell  him 
how  the  bibliopolar  world  shrink  from  his 
Commentary ;  —  and  yet  it  is  full  of  the  most 
orthodox  religion  and  morality.  In  short,  I 
make  it  a  point  that  he  shall  be  in  print. 
He  is  such  a  good-natured,  heavy  •  •  Chris- 
dan,  that  we  must  give  him  a  shove  >  through 
the  press.  He  naturally  thirsts  to  be  an 
author,  and  \\fia  been  the  happiest  of  men 
for  these  two  months,  printing,  correcting, 
collating,  dating,  anticipating,  and  adding  to 
his  treasures  of  learning.  Besides,  he  has 
had  another  M  from  his  horse  into  a  ditch 
the  other  day,  while  riding  out  with  me  into 
the  country.** 

LsTTBft  486.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

••  PUa,  March  15. 18«. 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  and  your  friends  ap- 
prove of  my  letter  of  the  8tn  ultimo.  You 
may  give  it  what  publicity  you  think  proper 
in  the  circumstances.  I  nave  since  written 
to  you  twice  or  thrice. 

"  As  to  *  a  Poem  in  the  old  way,  to  inte- 
rest the  women,'  I  shall  attempt  of  that  kind 
nothing  further.  I  follow  the  bias  of  my 
own  mind,  without  considering  whether  wo- 
men or  men  are  or  are  not  to  be  pleased  ;  but 
this  is  nothing  to  my  publisher,  who  must 
judge  and  act  according  to  popularity. 

'*  Therefore  let  the  things  take  their  chance ; 
if  thev  pay,  vou  will  pay  me  in  proportion ; 
and  if  tney  don*t,  I  must. 

"The  Noel  affairs,  I  hope, will  not  take 
me  to  England.  I  have  no  desire  to  revisit 
that  country,  unless  it  be  to  keep  you  out  of 
a  prison  (if'^this  can  be  effected  by  my  tidcing 
your  place),  or  perhaps  to  eet  myself  into 
one,  by  exacting  satisfaction  from  one  or  two 
persons  who  ttuce  advantage  of  mv  absence 
to  abuse  me.  Further  than  this,  I  have  no 
business  nor  connection  with  England,  nor 
desire  to  have,  out  of  my  own  mmily  and 
friends,  to  whom  I  wish  all  prosperity.  In- 
deed, I  have  lived  upon  the  whole  so  little 
in  England  (about  five  years  since  I  was  one- 
and-twenty),  that  my  habits  are  too  conti- 
nental, and  your  climate  would  please  me  as 
little  as  the  society. 

*'I  saw  the  Chancellor's  Report  in  a 
French  paper.  Pray,  why  don't  tney  prose- 
cute the  translation  of  Lucretius  f  or  the 
original  with  its 

*  [An  alliukm  to  Richard  Baxter*i  '*  Shore  form  heavy 
•  •  •  Chriadan."    See  Works,  p.  444.] 


o= 


**  *  Primtu  In  ortie  Deoe  Adt  Timor,* 
or 

<•  *  Tantum  Religlo  potatt  anadere  nalomm  ? ' 

*'  You  must  really  get  something  done  kr 
Mr.  Taaffe's  Commentary :  what  can  I  s^to 
him? 

"  Yours.  &€.• 

LnTtB487.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Pisa,  AprD  IX  UB. 

'*  Mr  Kinnaird  writes  that  there  has  been 
an 'excellent  Defence 'of '  Cain,'  against '  Ox- 
oniensis  ; '  you  have  sent  me  noSiing  but  a 
not  very  excellent  o^ence  of  the  same  poem. 
If  there  be  such  a  *  Defender  of  the  Faith,* 
you  may  send  me  his  thirty-nine  articles,  as 
a  counterbalance  to  some  of  your  late  cod- 
munications.' 

'*  Are  you  to  publish,  or  not,  what  Moofe 
and  Mr.  Kinnaird  have  in  hand,  and  the 
*  Vision  of  Judgment  ? '  If  you  puUish  the 
latter  in  a  very  cheap  edition,  so  as  to  baffle  ,  | 
the  pirates  bya  low  price,  you  will  find  that  i 
it  will  do.  The  *  Mystery'  I  look  upon  as 
good,  and  'Werner*  too,  and  I  esroect  that 
you  will  publish  them  speedily.  You  need 
not  put  your  name  to  Quevedo,  but  public 
it  as  a  forei^  edition,  and  let  it  make  its  way. 
Douglas  Kinnaird  has  it  still,  with  the  pre- 
face, I  believe. 

"I  refer  you  to  him  for  documents  on 
the  late  row  here.    I  sent  them  a  wedc  ago. 
•*  Yours,  &c." 

LBmB488.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Piia.  April  is.  isa. 

"  I  have  received  the  Defence  of  *  Cain.' 
Who  is  mv  Warburton?  — for  he  has  done 
for  me  what  the  bishop  did  for  the  poet 
against  Crousaz.  His  l^ply  seems  to  me 
conclusive ;  and  if  you  understood  your  own 
interest,  you  would  print  it  together  with  the 
poem. 

*'  It  is  very  odd  that  I  do  not  hear  from 
you.  I  have  forwarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kin- 
naird the  documents  on  a  squabble  here, 
which  occurred  about  a  month  ago.  The 
affair  is  still  ^oing  on ;  but  they  make  no- 
thing of  it  hitherto.  I  think,  what  with 
home  and  abroad,  there  has  been  hot  wa- 
ter enough  for  one  while.  Mr.  Dawkii^ 
the  Engush  minister,  has  bdiaved  in  the 
handsomest  and  most  gentlemanly  manner 
throughout  the  whole  business. 

•*  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"P.  S.  — I  have  got  Lord  Glenbervie's 
book  3,  which  is  very  amusing  and  able  upon 


s  [A  tnuuladon  of  the  fint  canto  of  Foiti«Q«ri*a 
'  Ricdardetto."J 
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the  topics  which  he  touches  upon,  and  part 
of  the  prefiure  pathetic.    Write  soon." 

Lbttie  489.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•^  PfM,  April  S2. 1823. 

"  You  will  regret  to  hear  that  I  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  daugh- 
ter Aliegra  of  li  fever  in  the  convent  of 
Bagna  Cavallo,  where  she  was  placed  for 
the  last  year,  to  commence  her  education. 
It  is  a  heavy  blow  for  many  reasons,  but 
must  be  borne,  with  time. 

"  It  is  my  present  intention  to  send  her 
remains  to  England  for  sepulture  in  Harrow 
church  (where  I  once  hoped  to  have  laid  my 
own),  and  this  is  my  reason  for  troubling 
you  with  this  notice.  I  wish  the  funeral  to 
be  very  private.  The  body  is  embdmed, 
and  in  lead.  It  will  be  embarked  from  L^- 
hom.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
give  the  proper  directions,  on  its  arrival  ? 

"  I  am  yours,  &c.        N.B. 

"P.  S.  —  You  are  aware  that  Protest- 
ants are  not  allowed  holy  ground  in  Catholic 
countries." 


Limm  490.       TO  MR.  SHELLEY. 

**  April  23. 1821 
**  The  blow  was  stunning  and  unexpected ; 
for!  thought  the  danger  over,  by  tne  long 
interval  between  her  stated  amelioration  and 
the  arrival  of  the  express.  But  I  have  borne 
up  against  it  as  I  best  can,  and  so  far  suc- 
cessmllv,  that  I  can  eo  about  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  life  with  the  same  appearance  of 
composure,  and  even  greater.  There  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  your  coming  to-morrow ; 
but,  perhaps,  to-day,  and  yester-evening,  it 
was  better  not  to  have  met.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  thing  to  reproach  in  my  con- 
duct, and  certainly  nothing  in  my  feeling 
and  intentions  towards  the  dead.  But  it  is 
a  moment  when  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  if 
this  or  that  had  been  done,  such  event  mifht 
have  been  prevented,  —  though  every  day 
and  hour  shows  us  that  they  are  the  most 
natural  and  inevitable. .  I  suppose  that  Time 
will  do  his  usual  work  —  Death  has  done 
his. 

"Yours  ever,  N.B." 


LiTTii  491.     TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

**PlM,Ma74.1822. 

"  My  d^  Sir  Walter, 

*•  Your  account  of  your  &mily  is  veiy 
pleasing :  would  that  I '  could  answer  this 
comfort  with  the  like  I  *  but  I  have  just  lost 
my  natural  daughter,  Aliegra,  by  a  fever. 


The  only  consolation,  save  time,  is  the  re- 
flection that  she  is  either  at  rest  or  happy ; 
for  her  few  y^ars  (only  five)  preventea  ner 
from  havinc  incurred  any  sin,  except  what 
we  inherit  trom  Adam. 

**  *  Whom  Uie  gods  lore  die  young.* 

"  I  need  not  say  that  your  letters  are  par- 
ticularly welcome,  when  they  do  not  tax 
your  time  and  patience ;  and  now  that  our 
correspondence  is  resumed,  I  trust  it  will 
continue. 

**  I  have  lately  had  some  anxiety,  rather 
than  trouble,  about  an  awkward  affiur  here, 
which  you  may  perhaps  have  heard  of;  but 
our  minister  has  behaved  very  handsomely, 
and  the  Tuscan  Government  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  for  such  a  government  to  behave, 
which  is  not  sa^g  much  for  the  latter. 
Some  other  English,  and  Scots,  and  myself, 
had  a  brawl  with  a  dragoon,  who  insulted 
one  of  the  party,  and  whom  we  mistook  for 
an  officer,  as  he  was  medalled  and  well 
mounted,  &c, ;  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
seijeant-major.  He  called  out  the  guard  at 
the  gates  to  arrest  us  (we  beine  unarmed)  ; 
upon  which  I  and  another  (an  Italian)  rode 
through  the  said  guard  ;  but  they  succeeded 
in  detaining  others  of  the  party.  I  rode  to 
my  house,  and  sent  my  secretary  to  dve  an 
account  of  the  attempted  and  lUe^u  arrest 
to  the  authorities,  and  then,  without  dis- 
mounting, rode  back  towards  the  gates,  which 
are  near  my  present  mansion.  Half-wa^  I 
met  my  man  vapourine  away  and  threatening 
to  draw  upon  me  (wno  had  a  cane  in  my 
hand,  and  no  other  arms).  I,  still  believing 
him  an  officer,  demandea  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  gave  him  my  hand  and  glove  there- 
upon. A  servant  of  mine  thrust  in  between 
us  (totally  without  orders),  but  let  him  go 
on  mv  command.  He  then  rode  off  at  full 
speed;  but  about  forty  paces  further  was 
stabbed,  and  very  dangerously  (so  as  to  be 
in  peril),  by  some  CaUttrn  Beg  or  other  of  my 
people  (for  I  have  some  rough-handed  folks 
about  me),  I  need  hardly  say  without  my 
direction  or  approval.  The  said  dragoon 
had  been  sabring  our  unarmed  coimtrymen, 
however,  at  the  gate,  effler  they  were  m  arrest, 
and  held  by  the  guards,  and  wounded  one, 
Captain  Hay,  very  severely.  However,  he 
got  his  paiks  —  having  acted  like  an  assassin, 
and  being  treated  like  one.  Who  wounded 
him,  though  it  was  done  before  thousands  of 
people,  they  have  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, or  prove,  nor  even  the  weapon ;  some 
said  a  pittclf  an  air-gun,  a  stiletto,  a  sword, 
a  lance,  a  pitchfork,  and  what  not.  They 
have  arrested  and  examined  servants  and 
people  of  all  descriptions,  but  can  make  out 
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nothing.  Mr.  Dawkins,  our  minister,  assures 
me  tluit  no  suspidon  is  entertained  of  the 
man  who  wounded  him  having  been  insti- 
gated by  me,  or  any  of  the  party.  I  enclose 
you  copies  of  the  depositions  of  those  with 
us,  and  Dr.  Craufurd,  a  canny  Scot  (not  an 
acquaintance),  who  saw  the  hitter  part  of  the 
a£^.    They  are  in  Italian. 

"  These  arc  the  only  literary  matters  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  since  the  pub- 
hcadon  and  row  about  •  Cain  ;•— but  Mr. 
Murray  has  several  things  of  mine  in  his  ob- 
stetrical hands.  Another  My stCTV — a  Vision 
—  a  Drama — and  the  like,  tf ut  you  worCt 
tell  me  what  you  are  doing  —  however,  I 
shall  find  you  out,  write  what  you  wilL  You 
say  that  I  should  like  yoiu*  son-in-law  —  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  dislike  any 
one  connected  with  you;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  own  qualides  are  all  that  you 
describe. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Lord  Orford's 
new  work. »  My  aristocracy,  which  is  very 
fierce,  makes  him  a  fiivourite  of  mine.  Re- 
collect that  those  *  little  factions '  comprised 
Lord  Chatham  and  Fox,  the  &ther ;  and  that 
we  live  in  gigantic  and  exaggerated  times, 
which  make a&  under  Oog andMagog appear 

Eigmean.    After  having  seen  Napoleon  begin 
ke  Tamerlane  and  end  like  Bsgazet  in  our 
own  time,  we  have  not  the  same  interest  in 
what  would  otherwise  have  appeared  impor- 
tant history.    But  I  must  conclude. 
"  BeUeve  me  ever  and  most  truly  yours, 
"  Noel  Byron." 

LBrm  49S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Pita,  May  17. 18M. 

"  I  hear  that  the  £dinbiu*gh  has  attacked 
the  three  dramas,  which  is  a  bad  business 
for  you ;  and  I  don't  wonder  that  it  discou- 
rages you.  However,  that  volume  may  be 
trusted  to  time,  —  depend  upon  it.  I  read 
it  over  with  some  attention  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  preferred  to  my  other  writings,  though 
not  inunediately.  I  say  this  without  irrita- 
tion against  the  critics  or  criticism,  whatever 
they  may  be  (for  I  have  not  seen  them) ; 
and  nothing  that  has  or  may  appear  in  Je^ 
fire/s  Review  can  make  me  forget  that  he 

*  1  [Hii  '*  Memoirt  of  the  Last  Ten  Yean  of  the  Reign 
of  George  IL"] 

3  Here  follows  a  repetition  of  the  details  given  on  this 
suliilect  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others. 

s  A  hill,  three  or  four  miles  firom  Leghorn,  much 
resorted  to  as  a  place  of  residence  during  the  summer 
months. 

4  t"  Spot  of  my  youth  I  whose  hoary  Immches  sigh, 

Swept  by  the  breeie  that  Cans  thy  doudleu  sky ; 


©= 


Stood  by  me  for  ten  eood  years,  without  anj  ^ 
motive  to  do  so  but  his  own  good-wiH 

**  I  hear  Moore  is  in  town ;  remember  me 
to  him,  and  believe  me 

"  Yours  truljr,  N.R 

"  P.  8.  —  If  you  think  it  necessary,  yoo 
may  send  me  the  Edinburgh.  Should  then 
be  any  thing  that  requires  an  answer,  I  wS 
reply,  but  temperately  and  tedmcaUy;  that  is 
to  say,  merely  with  re^>ect  to  the  pmdpia 
of  the  criticism,  and  not  personally  orofibD* 
sively  as  to  its  literary  merits." 


LBmR493. 


TO  MB.  MOORE. 


*«Pisa.lhjl7-l>!^ 
"  I  hear  vou  are  in  London.  You  wiD 
have  heard  nx>m  Douglas  Kinnaird  (who  tdk 
me  you  have  dined  with  him)  as  much  as  jou 
desire  to  know  of  my  afiairs  at  home  lod 
abroad.  I  have  lately  lost  my  little  girl 
Allegra  by  a  fever,  which  has  beeo  a  serious 
blow  to  me. 

"  I  did  not  write  to  you  lately  (except  one 
letter  to  Murray's),  not  knowing  exactly  your 
'  whereabouts.'  Douglas  K.  refiised  to  kt- 
ward  my  message  to  ^Ir.  Southey — u^i  ^ 
himself  can  explain. 

**  You  will  have  seen  the  statement  of  a 
squabble,  &c.  &c.^  What  are  you  about? 
Let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  leisure,  awl 
believe  me  ever  yours, 

LsTTia  4d4.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**Mont«jeroMCiy8tH»- 
KearLcfbom. 

"  The  body  is  embarked,  in  what  sh^  I 
know  not,  neither  could  I  enter  into  the  (i^ 
tails ;  but  the  Countess  Q.G,  has  had  the 
goodness  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  Mr- ; 
Dunn,  who  superintends  the  embariatioo, ' 
and  will  write  to  you.  I  wish  it  to  be  buried 
in  Harrow  church. 

**  There  is  a  spot  in  the  churchj/o«^  near 
the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the  lull  looking 
towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  Urge 
tree,  (bearing  the  name  of  Peachie,  or  ?» 
chey,)  where  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  and 
hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my  fevourite  , 
spot  ♦ ;  but,  as  I  wish  to  erect  a  tablet  tobtf 


Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  hsTe  trod. 
With  Uiose  I  loved,  tby  soft  and  rerdant  lod: 
•  »  •  • 

"  Oft  have  I  thought  'twould  soothe  mydying  b*'-  , 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  Ufe  resigns  her  povtf' 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrov  cdl. 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  It  lov'd  to  dweU.**  AC-   j 

See  Lines  written  beoeath  an  Etan  in  the  Chiircb;ard«'  { 
Harrow,  Works,  p.  418.]  jj 
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memory,  the  body  had  better  be  deposited  in 
the  church.  Near  the  door,  on  the  left  hand 
as  you  enter,  there  is  a  monmnent  with  a 
tablet  containing  these  words :  — 

**  *  When  Sorrow  waept  o'er  Virtue't  sacred  dust. 
Our  tears  become  tas.  aod  our  grief  is  Just : 
Such  were  the  tears  she  shed,  who  grateftil  pays 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  lore  and  praise.* 

I  recollect  them  (after  seventeen  years),  not 
from  any  thing  remarkable  in  them,  but  be- 
cause from  my.  seat  in  the  gallery  I  had 
generally  my  eyes  turned  towards  that  mo- 
nument. As  near  it  as  convenient  I  could 
wish  Allegra  to  be  buried,  and  on  the  wall  a 
marble  tablet  placed,  with  these  words :  — 

'« In  Memory  of 

AUegra, 

Daughter  of  G.  G.  Lord  Byron, 

who  died  at  Bagna  Cavallo. 

fai  Italy,  April  90th,  1822, 

aijed  Are  years  and  three  months. 

'  I  ihall  IP  to  htr,  bat  the  ihall  not  ratan  to  me.' 

Id  SaouMl,  zU.  t3 

'*  The  funeral  I  wish  to  be  as  private  as  is 
consistent  with  decency ;  and  I  could  hope 
that  Henry  Drury  will,  perhaps,  read  tne 
service  over  her.  If  he  should  decline  it,  it 
can  be  done  by  the  usual  minister  for  the 
time  being.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add 
more  just  now. 

•*  Smce  I  came  here,  I  have  been  invited 
by  the  Americans  on  board  their  squadron, 
I  where  I  was  received  with  all  the  kindness 
I  which  I  could  wish,  and  with  more  ceremony 
I  than  I  am  fond  of.  I  found  them  finer  ships 
than  your  own  of  the  same  class,  well  manned 
and  officered.  A  number  of  American  gen- 
tlemen also  were  on  board  at  the  time,  and 
some  ladies.  As  I  was  taking  leave,  an 
American  lady  asked  me  for  a  rose  which  I 
wore,  for  the  purpose,  she  smd,  of  sending 
to  America  something  which  I  had  about  me, 
as  a  memorial.  I  need  not  add,  that  I  felt 
the  compliment  properly.  Captain  Chauncey 
showed  me  an  American  and  very  pretty 
edition  of  my  poems,  and  offered  me  a  pas- 
sage to  the  United  States,  if  I  woulcl  go 
there.  Commodore  Jones  was  also  not  less 
kind  and  attentive.  I  have  since  received 
the.  enclosed  letter,  desiring  me  to  sit  for  my 
picture  for  some  Americans.  It  is  singular 
that,  in  the  same  year  that  Lady  Noel  leaves 
by  will  an  interdiction  for  my  daughter  to 
see  her  father's  portrait  for  many  years  >,  the 
individuals  of  a  nation,  not  remarkable  for 
their  liking  to  the  English  in  particular,  nor 
for  ffattenng  men  in  general,  request  me  to 

1  [By  the  will  of  Lady  Noel,  proTed  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons  by  Dr.  Lushington  and  Nicholas  Ridley  Colbonme, 
Esq.,  the  elecotors,  a  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  described 
to  be  in  a  case  at  the  house  of  Krkby  Malory,  is  left  to 
the  tnutecs,  with  directions  to  keep  it  safely  inclosed  and 


sit  for  my  '  pourtraicture,'  as  Baron  Brad- 
wardine  caUs  it.  I  am  also  told  of  consider- 
able literary  honours  in  Germany.  Goethe, 
I  am  told,  18  my  professed 'patron  and  pro- 
tector. At  L^psic,  this  year,  the  hignest 
prize  was  oroposed  for  a  translation  of  two 
cantos  of  Ohilde  Harold.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  was  at  Leipsic,  but  Mr.Rowcroft  was 
my  authority  —  a  good  German  scholar  (a 
youne  American),  and  an  acquaintance  of 
Goethe's. 

**  Goethe  and  the  Germans  are  particularly 
fond  of  Don  Juan,  which  they  judce  of  as  a 
work  of  art.  I  had  heard  something  of  this 
before  through  Baron  Lutzerode.  The  trans- 
lations have  been  very  frequent  of  several  of 
the  works,  and  Goethe  made  a  comparison 
between  Faust  and  Manfred. « 

**  All  this  is  some  compensation  for  your 
English  native  brutality,  so  fuUy  displayed 
this  year  to  its  highest  extent. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  a  little  anecdote  of 
a  different  kind.  I  went  over  the  Consti- 
tution (the  Commodore's  flag-ship),  and  saw, 
among  other  thin^  worthy  of  remark,  a  little 
boy  bom  on  board  of  her  by  a  sailor*s  wife. 
They  had  christened  him '  Constitution  Jones.' 
I,  of  course,  approved  the  name ;  and  the 
woman  added, '  Ah,  sir,  if  he  turns  out  but 
half  as  good  as  his  name  I ' 

**  Yours  ever,  ^c." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
1822. 

LETTERS  TO  MURRAY  CONCERNING  WERNER 
AND  THE  VISION  OF  QUEVEDO   REDIVIVUS. 

—  VISIT  OF  LORD  CLARE.  —  EDINBURGH 
REVIEW  ON  CAIN.  —  TRANSATLANTIC  PRO- 
JECT OF  SETTLEMENT.  —  LETTER  TO  MR. 
EDWARD  ELLICE.  —  SITTING  TO  MR.  WEST. 

—  HIS  ANECDOTES  OF  LORD  BYRON. AR- 
RIVAL OF  LEIGH  HUNT  AND  HIS  FAMILY. — 
DEATH  OF  SHELLEY.  —  FOUR  NEW  CANTOS 
OF  DON  JUAN.  —  HABITS  OF  LIFE  AT  PISA 
SKETCHED  BY  MADAME  GUICCIOU. AN- 
ECDOTES.—  FAILURE  OF  THE  UBERAL. -^ 
REMOVAL  TO  GENOA. — ^EDINBURGH  REVIEW 
ON  DON  JUAN. 

Letter  496.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Montenero,  near  Leghorn,  May  29. 1822. 
"  I  RETURN  you  the  proofs  revised.  Your 
printer  has  made  one  odd  mistake :  — '  poor 


shut  op  till  Ada  Augusta  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  her ;  bat  should  Lady  Byron 
be  then  liTing.  it  is  not  to  be  so  dellTered  ontil  after  her 
decease,  unless  with  her  Ladyship's  assent.] 
s[Se«<m/tf,p.448.] 
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as  a  mouse!  instead  of  '  poor  as  a  vmer,*  i 
The  expression  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
only  a  translation  of  '  semper  avarus  eget* 
You  will  add  the  Mystery,  and  publish  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  care  nothing  for  ^our 
'  season/  nor  the  blue  approbations  or  disap- 
probations. All  that  is  to  be  considered  by 
you  on  the  subject  is  as  a  matter  of  hutmeu; 
and  if  I  square  that  to  yoiur  notions  Teven  to 
the  running  the  risk  entirely  myself),  you 
may  permit  me  to  choose  mv  own  time  and 
mode  of  publication.  With  regard  to  the 
late  volume,  the  present  run  agamst  itotme 
may  impede  it  for  a  time,  but  it  has  the  vital 
principle  of  permanency  within  it,  as  you 
may  perhaps  one  day  discover.  I  wrote  to 
you  on  another  subject  a  few  days  ago. 

"  Yours,  N.  B. 

««  P.  S.  —  Please  to  send  me  the  Dedica- 
tion of  Sardanapalus  to  Goethe.  I  shall 
prefix  it  to  Werner,  unless  you  prefer  my 
putting  another,  stating  that  the  former  had 
been  omitted  by  the  publisher. 

'*  On  the  title-page  of  the  present  volume, 
put  *  Published  for  the  Author,  by  J.  M.**' 

LiTTWi  496.       TO  MR.  MURRAY.  ' 

**  Montenero,  Leghorn,  June  6. 1822. 
"  I  return  you  the  revise  of  Werner,  and 
expect  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  Lines 
to  the  Po,  perhaps  you  had  better  put  them 
quietlv  in  a  second  edition  (if  you  reach  one, 
Uiat  IS  to  say)  than  in  the  first ;  because, 
though  they  have  been  reckoned  fine,  and  I 
wish  them  to  be  preserved,  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  attract  immediate  observation,  on 
account  of  the  relationship  of  the  lady  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  with  the  first  &- 
milies  in  Komagna  and  the  Marches. 

"  The  defender  of  *  Cain*  may  or  may  not 
be,  as  you  term  him,  *  a  tyro  in  literature :' 
however,  I  think  both  you  and  I  are  under 
great  obligation  to  him.  I  have  read  the 
Edinburgh  review  in  Galignan^s  Magazine, 
and  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to  answer 
them  or  not ;  for,  if  I  do,  it  wilt  be  difficult 
for  me  not '  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines' 
by  pulling  down  a  house  or  two ;  since,  when 
I  once  toke  pen  in  hand,  I  mutt  say  what 
comes  uppermost,  or  fling  it  away.  I  have 
not  the  nypocrisy  to  pretend  impartiality,  nor 

»  C"  Fritz.    The  man  call'd  Werner  *»  poor  1 

Iden,  Poor  u  a  mUer.** 

Wemer,  BXXW,  kA.1 
'  [<*  h  Is  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  obsenreik  that 
Lucifer  cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox 
dlTine,  and  that  the  c<mversaUoa  of  the  first  rebel  and 
the  flrtt  murderer  was  not  llkelj  to  be  rerjr  unexception- 
able ;  or  to  plead  the  authority  of  BfiUon,  or  the  authors 
of  the  old  mysterleB,  for  such  oflbnsive  colloquies.    The 


the  temper  (as  it  is  called)  to  keep  always 
fix>m  saying  what  mav  not  be  pleasing  to  the 
hearer  or  reader.  Mliat  do  they  mean  fay 
^  elaborate  f^^  Why,  you  know  that  tb^  were 
written  as  fast  as  I  could4>ut  pen  to  paper, 
and  printed  from  the  origmal  M§S.,  and  never 
revised  but  in  the  proo& :  look  at  the  ^te 
and  the  MSS.  themsdves.  Whoever  &iilts 
they  have  must  8prii^fix>m  carelessness^  and  i 
not  firom  labour.  They  said  the  same  of; 
*  Lara,'  which  I  wrote  while  undressing  after 
coming  home  from  balls  and  masqoerades,  in 
the  year  of  revelry  1814.  Yook, 

««  Jane  &  im 

**  You  give  me  no  explanation  of  yoor  ia- 
tention  as  to  the  '  Vision  of  Qaeve<u>  Redi- 
vivus/  one  of  my  best  things  :  indeed,  yon  «e 
altogether  so  abstruse  and  undecided'  lateij, 
that  I  suppose  you  mean  me  to  write  '  John 
Murray,  Esq.,  a  Mystery! — a  compositioo  • 
which  would  not  displease  the  der^  nor  the 
trade.  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  do  what 
you  don*t  like,  but  merely  to  say  wlmt  yoe 
will  do.  The  Vision  must  be  published  by 
some  one.  As  to  '  clamours,*  the  die  is  cast: 
and  *  come  one,  come  all,'  we  will  fight  k 
out — at  least  one  of  us." 


.1 


0^ 


Lbttxr  497.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Montenero,  VUlvDupoj.  ne 

June  8. 1831.  | 

"  I  have  written  to  you  twice  dirougfa  die  it 
medium  of  Murray,  and  on  one  subject,  irUe  \ 
enough,  —  the  loss  of  poor  little  AUegra  by 
a  fever ;  on  which  topic  I  shall  say  no  more  ; 
—  there  is  nothing  but  time.  , 

*'  A  few  d^s  ago,  my  earliest  and  dearest ' 
friend.  Lord  Clare,  came  over  from  Geneva  \ 
on  purpose  to  see  me  before  he  returned  to  | , 
England.  As  I  have  always  loved  him  Csince  j 
I  was  thirteen,  at  Harrow)  better  than  any  j 
(male)  thing  in  the  world,  I  need  hanfly  say  : 
what  a  melancholy  pleasure  it  was  to  see  him  > 
for  a  day  only ;  for  ne  was  obliged  to  resunw  ; 
his  journey  immediately.         ♦         *  ♦  i 

Do  you  recollect,  in  the  year  of  revelry  1814^  | , 
the  pleasantest  parties  and  balls  all  over  Lon-  !  i 
don  ?  and  not  tne  least  so  at  *  *'s.     Do  yon  \ 
recollect  your  singing  duets  with  Lady  •  •» 
and  my  flirtation  with  Lady  *  *,  and  all  the 
other  fooleries  of  the  time  ?  while  *  *  was   i 

fact  is.  that  here  the  whole  argument— and  a  verjrHb-  i , 
borate  and  spcdous  argument  it  is  — is  directed  ^s^st  ! 
the  goodnen  or  the  power  of  the  Deltj,  and  agaixkst  tMe 
reasonableness  of  religion  in  general ;  and  there  is  no  j 
answer  so  much  as  attempted  to  the  ofltaosire  doeeriaes 
that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated.    The  Derfl  aad  Us  \ 
pupil  hare  the  field  entirelj  to  themsetres,  and  ar«  eai-  ' 
countered  with  nothing  but  feeble  oUestatloDS  cod  as. 
reasoning  horrors."  —  Edmb,  Rev.  toI.  xxxvi.  p.  4ST,} 
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sighing,  and  Lady  *  *  ogling  him  with  her 
clear  hazed  eyes.  Bui  eight  years  have  passed, 
and,  since  that  time,  ♦♦has  ♦♦♦♦♦♦; 

has  run  away  with  ♦♦♦♦♦•  and 

viyten  (as  my  Nottinghamshire  friends  call 
themselves)  might  as  well  have  thrown  my- 
self out  of  the  window  while  you  were  sing- 
ing, as  intermarried  where  I  did.    You  and 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  come  off  the  best  of  us.  I 
speak  merely  of  my  marriage,  and  its  conse- 
quences, distresses,  and  calumnies ;  for  I  have 
been  much  more  happy,  on  the  whole,  since, 
than  I  ever  could  have  been  with  ♦   ♦. 

"  I  have  read  the  recent  article  of  Jeffrey 
in  a  faithful  transcription  of  the  impartial 
Galignani.  I  suppose  the  long  and  short  of 
it  is,  that  he  wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reply. 
But  1  won't,  for  I  owe  him  a  good  turn  stUl 
for  his  kindness  by-gone.  Indeed,  I  presume 
that  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  me 
.  again  was  irresbtible ;  and  I  can't  blame  him, 
knowing  what  human  nature  is.  I  shall  make 
but  one  remark  :  —  what  does  he  mean  by 
elaborate  ?  The  whole  volume  was  written 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  m  the  midst  of 
evolutions,  and  revolutions,  and  persecutions, 
and  proscriptions  of  aU  who  interested  me  in 
Italy.  They  said  the  same  of  *  Lara,'  which, 
you  know,  was  written  amidst  balls  and  fool- 
eries, and  after  coming  home  from  masque- 
rades and  routs,  in  the  summer  of  the  sove- 
reigns. Of  all  I  have  ever  written,  they  are 
peniaps  the  most  carelessly  composed;  and 
their  faults,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  those 
of  n^li^ence,  and  not  of  labour.  I  do  not 
think  this  a  merit,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

"  Yours  ever  and  truly,  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  —  You  see  the  great  advantage  of 
my  new  signature ; — it  may  either  stand  for 

•  Nota  Bene*  or  *  Noel  B3rron,'  and,  as  such, 
will  save  much  repetition,  in  writing  either 
books  or  letters.  Since  I  came  here,  I  have 
been  invited  on  board  of  the  American  squad- 
ron, and  treated  with  all  possible  honour  and 
ceremony.  They  have  asked  me  to  sit  for 
my  picture ;  and,  as  I  was  going  away,  an 
American  lady  took  a  rose  from  me  (which 
had  been  given  to  me  by  a  very  pretty  Italian 
lady  that  very  morning),  because,  she  said, 
'  Sne  was  determined  to  send  or  take  some- 
thing which  I  had  about  me  to  America.' 
There  is  a  kind  of  Lalla  Rookh  incident  for 
you !     However,  all  these  American  honours 


1  The  answer  which  Mr.  ElUce  returned  was,  ai  might 
be  expected,  stronglj  dlMuasive  of  this  design.  The 
wholly  disorganised  state  of  the  country  and  its  Institu- 
tutloDS,  which  it  would  take  ages,  perhaps,  to  restore 
even  to  the  degree  of  Industry  and  prosperity  which  it 
had  enjoyed  under  the  Spaniards,  rendered  Columbia,  in 
his  opinion,  one  of  the  last  places  in  the  world  to  which 


arise,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  their  en- 
thusiasm for  my  *  Poeshie,'  as  their  belief  in 
my  dislike  to  the  English, — in  which  I  have 
the  satis&ction  to  coincide  with  them  I 
would  rather,  however,  have  a  nod  from  an 
American,  than  a  Snuff-box  from  an  emperor." 


Letter  498.       TO  MB.  ELLICB. 

**  Montenero,  Leghorn,  June  12. 1822. 

*•  My  dear  Ellice, 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written 
to  you,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  your  kind- 
ness, and  I  am  now  going  to  tax  it  —  I  hope 
not  too  highly  —  but  don't  be  alarmed  ;  it  is 
not  a  loan,  but  infonnaiiont  which  I  am  about 
to  solicit.  By  your  extensive  connections, 
no  one  can  have  better  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  real  state  of  South  America  —  I  mean 
Bolivar's  country.  I  have  many  years  had 
transatlantic  projects  of  settlement,  and  what 
I  could  wish  from  you  would  be  some  in- 
formation of  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
some  letters  of  recommendation  in  case  I 
should  sail  for  Angostura.  I  am  told  that 
land  is  very  cheap  there ;  but  though  I  have 
no  great  disposable  funds  to  vest  in  such 

Eurchases,  yet  my  income,  such  as  it  is,  would 
e  sufficient  in  any  country  (except  England) 
for  aU  the  comforts  of  me,  and  for  most  of 
its  luxuries.  The  war  there  is  now  over ;  and 
as  I  do  not  go  there  to  speculate,  but  to  set- 
tle, without  any  views  but  those  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  enjoyment  of  the  common 
civil  rights,  I  should  presume  such  an  arrival 
would  not  be  unwelcome. 

"  All  I  request  of  you  is,  not  to  discoumge 
nor  encourage,  but  to  give  me  such  a  state- 
ment as  you  think  prudent  and  proper.  I 
do  not  address  my  other  friends  upon  this 
subject,  who  would  only  throw  obstacles  in 
my  way,  and  bore  me  to  return  to  England  ; 
which  I  never  will  do,  unless  compelled  by 
some  insuperable  cause.  I  have  a  quantity 
of  furniture,  books,  &c.^&c,  &c.  which  1 
could  easily  ship  from  Leghorn  ;  but  I  wish 
to  *  look  before  I  leap*  over  the  Atlantic.  Is 
it  true  that  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  a 
large  tract  of  land  may  be  obtained  ?  I  speak 
of  South  America,  recollect.  I  have  read 
some  publications  on  the  subject,  but  they 
seemed  violent  and  vulgar  party  productions. 
Please  to  address  your  answer  ^  to  me  at 


a  man  desirous  of  peace  and  quiet,  or  of  security  for  his 
person  and  property,  should  resort  to  as  an  asylum.  As 
long  as  Bolirar  llTcd  and  maintained  his  authority,  erery 
reliance.  Mr.  Ellice  added,  might  be  placed  on  his  in- 
tegrity and  firmness  ;  but  with  his  death  a  new  «ra  of 
struggle  and  conftision  would  be  sure  to  arise. 
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this  place,  and  bdieve  me  ever  and  truly 
yours,  &c.* 

About  this  time  he  sat  for  his  picture  to 
Mr.  West,  an  American  artist,  who  has  hun- 
self  given,  in  one  of  our  periodical  publi- 
cations, the  following  account  of  his  noble 
sitter :  — 

"  On  the  day  appointed,  I  arrived  at  two 
o'clock,  and  bmn  the  picture.  I  found  him 
a  bad  sitter.  He  talked  all  the  time,  and 
asked  a  multitude  of  questions  about  Ame- 
rica —  how  I  liked  Italy,  what  I  thought  of 
the  Italians,  &c.  When  he  was  silent,  he 
was  a  better  sitter  than  before ;  for  he  as- 
sumed a  countenance  that  did  not  belong  to 
him,  as  though  he  were  thinking  of  a  frontis- 
piece for  Clulde  Harold.  In  fa)out  an  hour 
our  first  sitting  terminated,  and  I  returned  to 
Leghorn,  scarcely  able  to  persuade  myself 
that  this  was  the  haughty  misanthrope  whose 
character  had  always  appeared  so  enveloped 
in  gloom  and  mystery ;  for  I  do  not  rememoer 
ever  to  have  met  with  manners  more  gentle 
and  attractive. 

**  The  next  day  I  returned  and  had  an- 
other sitting  of  an  hoiu*,  during  which  he 
seemed  anxious  to  know  what  I  would  make 
of  my  imdertaking.  Whilst  I  was  painting, 
the  window  firom  which  I  received  my  light 
became  suddenly  darkened,  and  I  heard  a 
voice  exclaim '  e  troppo  hello  I  *  I  turned,  and 
discovered  a  beautiful  female  stooping  down 
to  look  in,  the  ground  on  the  outside  being 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  window. 
Her  long  golden  hair  hung  down  about  her 
face  and  shoulders ;  her  complexion  was  ex- 
quisite, and  her  smile  completed  one  of  the 
most  romantic-looking  heads,  set  offas  it  was 
by  the  bright  sun  behind  it,  which  I  had  ever 
beheld.  Lord  B  vron  invited  her  to  come  in, 
and  introduced  her  to  me  as  the  Countess 
GhiicciolL  He  seemed  very  fond  of  her,  and 
I  was  glad  of  her  presence,  for  the  playful 
manner  which  he  assumed  towards  hernmde 
him  a  much  better  sitter. 

**  The  next  da^,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  progress  which  I  had  made  in  his  like- 
ness had  given  sadsfiu^tion,  for,  when  we 
were  alone,  he  said  that  he  had  a  particular 
fiivour  to  request  of  me — would  I  ^rant  it  ? 
I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  him ;  and 
he  enjoined  me  to  the  flattering  task  of  paint- 
ing the  Countess  Guiccioli*s  portrait  for  him. 
On  the  following  morning  I  b^gan  it,  and, 
Bher,  they  sat  alternately.  He  gave  me  the 
whole  history  of  his  connection  with  her, 
and  said  that  he  hoped  it  would  last  for  ever ; 
at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  his  fiuilt  if  it  did 
not.  His  other  attachments  had  been  broken 
offby  nofiemltofhis. 


"  I  was  by  this  time  sufBrientljr  iatnUe 
with  him  to  answer  his  qoestioii  m»  to  wht 
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I  thoughtof  him  before  Ihad  seen  fam.  He 
laugh^  much  at  the  idea  which  I  had  fomu 
of  hiiD,  and  said,  *  Well,  you  find  me  fte 
other  people,  do  you  not  ? '  He  often  afto- 
wards  repeated,  '  And  so  you  tfaou^  bk 
a  finer  fellow,  cUd  you  ?'  I  remember  once 
telling  him,  that  notwithstanding  his  virmckj, 
I  thought  myself  correct  in  at  least  one  ead- 
mate  which  I  had  made  of  him,  for  I  stffl 
conceived  that  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  He 
enquired  earnestly  what  reason  I  bad  ibr 
thinking  so ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  nefcr 
observA  in  little  childr^a,  after  a  paroxysat 
of  grie(  that  they  had  at  intervals  a  conmkiTe 
or  tremulous  manner  of  drawing  in  a  loa^ 
breath.  Wherever  I  had  observed  this,  m 
persons  of  whatever  age,  I  had  always  fbaai 
that  it  came  fit>m  sorrow.  He  said  die 
thought  was  new  to  him,  and  that  he  vvnikl 
make  use  of  it.  t 

"  Lord  Byron,  and  all  the  party,  left  V&  ^• 
Rossa  (the  name  of  their  house)  m  a  fev 
days,  to  pack  up  their  things  in  their  booK  |, 
at  Pisa.    He  told  me  that  he  should  renn  \ 
a  few  days  there,  and  desired  me,  if  I  codd  • 
do  any  thing  more  to  the  pictures,  to  coax  ' 
and  stay  with  him.     He  seemed  at  a  loss 
where  to  go,  and  was,  I  thou^t,  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  America.    I  was  widi 
nim  at  Pisa  for  a  few  days ;  but  be  was  to 
annoyed  by  the  police,  and  the  weather  wis  |i 
so  hot,  that  I  thought  it  doubtful  whether  I  1 
could  improve  the  pictures,  and,  takii^  mr  i 
departure  one  morning  before  he  was  up,  1 
wrote  him  an  excuse  from  Lc^om.     Upon 
the  whole,  I  lefl  him  with  an  impression  Smt 
he  possessed  an  excellent  heart,  which  had 
been  misconstrued  on  all  hands  from  Utdt 
else  than  a  reckless  levity  of  manners,  which 
he  took  a  whimsical  pride  in  opposing  to 
those  of  other  people." 


Lbttbe  499.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«Plsa,JBl7S.  iss.  • 

"I  return  you  the  revise*  Iharesofteoed  1 
the  part  to  which   Giffgrd  objected,    and  ' 
changed  the  name  of  ACchad  to  Raphael,  \ 
who  was  an  angel  of  gentler  sympathies.    By  ' 
the  way,  recollect  to  alter  BGehaid  to  i2«. 
phael  in  the  scene  itself  throughout,  Ibr  I 
nave  only  had  time  to  do  so  in  the  Kst  of 
the  dramatis  persome,  and  scratch  out  afl  the 

rmcil-marks,  to  avoid  puzzling  the  printers. 
have  given  the  '  Vision  of  ^eveoo  Recfi- 
vivus'  to  John  Hunt,  which  will  rdieve  joa 
from  a  dflemma.  I^  must  pul^sh  it  at  his 
oum  risk,  as  it  is  at  his  own  oesire.  Oiwt  ban 
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the  corrected  copy  wioch  Mr,  Kkauardhmd^va 
it  18  mitigated  partly,  and  also  the  prc»bce. 
«  Yours,  &€." 

Lcrm  900.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  PUa,  July  8. 1823. 

"  Last  week  I  returned  you  the  packet 
of  proofs.  You  had,  perhaps,  better  not 
publish  in  the  same  yolume  the  Po  and  Bi^ 
rmm  translation. 

**  I  have  consigned  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Hunt  for  the  *  Visioo  of  Judgment,*  which 
you  will  hand  over  to  him.  Ako  the  *  Puld,' 
original  and  Italian,  and  an^r  prose  tracts  o^ 
mine ;  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  arrived  here, 
and  thinks  of  commencing  a  periodical  work, 
to  which  I  shall  contribute.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  you  to  be  the  publisher,  because  I 
kno^ 


>w  that  you  are  unfiiends ;  but  all 
in  your  care,  except  the  volume  now  in  tKe 
.press,  and  the  manuscript  purchased  of  Mr. 
Moore,  can  be  given  for  this  purpose,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  wanted. 

"  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  your 
'  'want  of  memory,*  I  canonlv  remark,  that 
you  inserted  the  note  to  Marino  FaHero 
agiunst  my  positive  revocation,  and  that  you 
omitted  the  Dedication  of  Sardanapahis  to 
Ooethe  (place  it  before  the  volume  now  in 
the  press),  both  of  which  were  things  not 
very  agreeable  to  me,  and  which  I  could  wish 
to  be  avoided  in  future,  as  they  might  be 
with  a  very  little  care,  or  a  simple  memo- 
randum in  your  pocket-book. 

*'  It  is  not  imposable  that  I  may  have 
three  or  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  rc»dy  by 
autumn,  or  a  little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  per- 
mission from  my  dictatress  to  continue  it,— - 
provided  ahoay$  it  was  to  be  more  guarded 
and  decorous  and  sentimental  in  the  conti- 
nuation than  in  the  commencement.  How 
far  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  may 
be  seen,  perhaps,  by-and-by ;  but  the  embargo 
was  only  taken  cm  upon  these  stipulations. 
You  can  answer  at  your  lebure. 

"  Yours,  &c.*' 


LBTTn  501.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Ffca,  ivlj  12.  IttS. 

••  I  have  written  to  you  lately,  but  not  in 
answer  to  your  last  letter  of  about  a  fort- 
night ago.  I  wish  to  know  (and  request  an 
answer  to  that  point)  what  became  of  the 
stanzas  to  Welhngton  (intended  to  open  a 
canto  of  Don  Juan  with)  which  I  sent  ^ou 
several  months  a£o.  If  tney  have  fallen  mto 
Murray's  hands,  he  and  the  Tories  will  sup- 
iress  them,  as  those  lines  rate  that  hero  at 
real  value.    Pray  be  exphcit  on  this,  as 


pre 
nis 
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I  have  no  other  copy,  having  sent  you  the 
original ;  and  if  you  have  them,  let  me  have 
that  again,  or  a  copy  correct. 

"  I  subscribed  at  L^om  two  hundred 
Tuscan  crowns  to  your  Irishism  committee ; 
it  b  about  a  thousand  francs,  more  or  less. 
As  Sir  C.  S.,  who  receives  thirteen  thousand 
a  year  of  the  public  money,  could  not  afibrd 
more  than  a  thousand  livres  out  of  his  enor- 
mous salary,  it  would  have  appeared  osten- 
tatious in  a  private  individual  to  pretend  to 
surpass  him ;  and  therefore  I  have  Beaat  but 
the  above  sum,  as  you  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed recdpt.1 

"  Leigh  Hunt  is  here,  afler  a  voyage  of 
ei^t  months*  during  which  he  has,  I  pre- 
sume, made  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  the  Cai> 
tha^nian,  and  with  much  the  same  speed. 
He  is  setting  up  a  Journal,  to  which  I  have 
promised  to  contribute;  and  in  the  first 
number  the  '  Vision  of  Judgment,  by  Que- 
vedo  Redivivus,*  will  probamy  appear,  with 
other  articles. 

*'  Can  you  give  us  any  thing  ?  He  seems 
sanguine  about  the  matter,  but  (entre  nous) 
I  am  not.  I  do  not,  however,  like  to  put 
him  out  of  spirits  by  saying  so ;  for  he  is 
bilious  and  unwell.  Do,  pray,  answer  thk 
letter  immediately. 

"Do  send  Hunt  any  thing  in  prose  or 
verse  of  yours,  to  start  him  handsomely  — 
any  lyrical,  triad,  or  what  you  plaeise. 

"  Has  not  your  Potatoe  Committee  been 
blundering  ?  Your  advertisement  savs,  that 
Mr.L.  Callaghan  (a  queer  name  for  a  banker) 
hath  been  disposing  of  money  in  IreUmd 
'  sans  authority  of  the  Committee.'  I  suppose 
it  will  end  in  Callaghan's  calling  out  the  Com- 
inittee,  the  chairman  of  which  carries  pistob 
in  hisjpocket,  of  course. 

**  mien  you  can  .spare  time  firom  duettmg, 
coquetting,  and  daretting  with  your  Hiber- 
nians of  both  sexes,  let  me  have  a  line  from 
you.  I  doubt  whether  Paris  is  a  good  place 
for  the  composition  of  your  new  poesy." 

Lbtteb  502.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  PiM,  Augoft  8. 1822. 

•*  You  will  have  heard  bv  this  time  that 
Shelley  and  another  eentleman  (Captain 
Williams)  were  drowned  about  a  month  ago 
(a  month  yesterday),  in  a  squall  off  the  Oulf 
of  Spezia.  There  is  thus  another  man  gone, 
about  whom  the  world  was  ill-naturedly,  and 


1  **  Recdved  from  Mr.  Henry  Dunn  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  Tuscan  crowns  (for  account  of  the  Rtgfat  Ho- 
nourable Lord  Koel  Bjron),  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Irish  Poor.  Thomas  Hall. 

**  Leghorn,  9th  July,  1822.    Tuscan  crowns,  SCO.** 
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ignorandy,  and  brutally  mistaken.  It  will, 
perhaps,  do  him  justice  now,  when  he  can  be 
no  better  for  it. » 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  thing  you  mention  9, 
and  only  heard  of  it  casually,  nor  have  I  anv 
desire.  The  price  is,  as  1  saw  in  some  ad- 
vertisements, fourteen  shillings,  which  is*  too 
much  to  pay  for  a  libel  on  oneself.  Some 
one  said  m  a  letter,  that  it  was  a  Dr.  Wat- 
kins,  who  deals  in  the  life  and  libel  line.  It 
must  have  diminished  your  natural  pleasure, 
as  a  friend  (vide  Rochefoucault),  to  seeyour- 
self  in  it. 

**  With  r^jard  to  the  Blackwood  fellows, 
I  never  pubGshed  any  thing  against  them  ; 
nor,  indeed,  have  seen  their  magazine  (ex- 
cept in  Galignani*8  extracts)  for  these  three 
years  past.  I  once  wrote,  a  good  whUe  ago, 
some  remarks  '  on  their  review  of  Don  Juan, 
but  saying  very  little  about  themselves,  and 
these  were  not  published.  If  you  think  that 
I  ought  to  follow  your  example  *  (and  I  like 
to  be  in  your  companv  when  I  can)  in  con- 
tradicting their  impuaence,  you  may  shape 
this  declaration  of  mine  into  a  similar  para- 
mph  for  me.  It  is  possible  that  you  may 
have  seen  the  little  I  did  write  (and  never 
published)  at  Murray's  :  —  it  contained  much 
more  about  Southey  than  about  the  Blacks. 

'*  If  you  think  that  I  ought  to  do  any  thing 
about  Watkihs's  book,  I  should  not  care  much 
about  publishing  my  Memoir  now,  should  it 
be  necessary  to  counteract  the  fellow.  But, 
in  that  case,  I  should  like  to  look  over  the 
press  myself.  Let  me  know  what  you  thmk, 
or  whether  I  had  better  not;  —  at  least,  not 
the  second  part,  which  touches  on  the  actual 
confines  of  still  existing  matters. 

"I  have  written  three  more  cantos  of 
Don  Juan,  and  am  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
another  (the  ninth).  The  reason  I  want 
the  stanzas  again  wnich  I  sent  you  is,  that 
as  these  cantos  contain  a  full  detail  (like  the 
storm  in  Canto  Second)  of  the  siege  and  as- 
sault of  Ismael,  with  much  of  sarcasm  on 
those  butchers  in  large  business,  your  mer- 
cenary soldiery,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  of 
gracing  the  poem  with  ♦  ♦  ♦.  With  these 
things  and  these  fellows,  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  present  clash  of  philosoohy  and  tyranny, 
to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  I  know  it  is 
against  fearful  odds  ;  but  the  battle  must  be 

1  Id  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morr^,  of  an  eaiiier  date,  which 
has  been  omitted  to  aToid  repetitions,  he  uyt  on  the  same 
subject,  *'  You  were  all  mistaken  about  Shelley,  who  was, 
wrlthont  exception,  the  best  and  least  selfish  man  I  over 
knew.**  There  is  also  another  passage  in  the  same  letter 
whtcli,  for  its  perfect  truth,  I  must  quote :  — **  I  have  re- 
ceired  your  scrap,  with  Henry  Drury's  letter  enclosed.  It 
is  Just  like  him  —  always  kind  and  rettdy  to  oblige  his  old 
friends.** 


^= 


fought ;  and  it  will  be  eventually  for  die^ 
of  mankind,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  luii- 
vidual  who  risks  himsdf. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  your  Irish  bishop! 

Do  you  remember  Swifl's  line, '  Let  me  hare 

a  barrack  —  a  fig  for  the  eiergyf*    Tliii; 

seems  to  have  been  his  reverence's  motto. 

"Yours,  Ac." 

Lrtbr  601.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Pisa,  Aogost  ST.  Itt 

"  It  is  boring  to  trouble  you  with  'socb 
small  gear ; '  but  it  must  be  owned  thit  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  enauire  whether 
my  Irish  subscription  ever  reached  the  com- 
mittee in  Paris  from  L<^om.  Myreasoos, 
like  Vellum's,  *are  threefold:*— Fust,  I 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  almoners,  or  ^^ 
mitters  of  benevolent  cash  ;  second,  1  (jo 
suspect  that  the  said  Comndttee,  hsfiof  in 
part  served  its  time  to  time-serving,  may  hvt 
kept  back  the  adoiowledgment  of  an  ob- 
noxious politician's  name  in  their  lists ;  vnI  i| 
third,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  I  shall  one  diy  I 
be  twitted  by  the  government  sciibes  hr 
having  been  a  professor  of  love  for  Irdancl 
and  not  coining  forward  with  the  others  in 
her  distresses. 

"  It  is  not,  as  you  may  opine,  that  I  an 
ambitious  of  having  my  name  in  the  p^p^ 
as  I  can  have  that  any  day  in  the  week 
gratis.  All  I  want  is  to  knowif  die  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Hall  did  or  did  not  reout  my 
subscription  (200  scudi  of  Tuscany,  or  about 
a  thousand  francs,  more  or  less,)  to  tbe 
Committee  at  Paris. 

"  The  other  day  at  Viar^o,  I  thoogkt 
proper  to  swim  off  to  my  schooner  (the 
Bolivar)  in  the  offing,  and  thoice  to  shore 
again  —  about  three  miles,  or  better,  in  all. 
As  it  was  at  mid-day,  under  a  brtMlmg  sa^ 
the  consequence  has  been  a  feverish  attack, 
and  my  whole  skin's  comins  oS,  afte-gwDg  | 
through  the  process  of  one  large  continnoos  ^ 
blister,  raised  by  the  sun  and  sea  tpgethff- , 
I  have  suffered  much  pain ;  not  being  able  t 
to  lie  on  my  back,  or  even  side ;  for  ot 
shoulders  and  arms  were  equally  St.  Bar*  i 
tholomewed.    But  it  is  over, — and  I  hffrc  I 
pot  a  new  skin,  and  am  as  giossy  as  a  sDas£  | 
m  its  new  suit.  i 


*  A  book  wliich  lud  Just  appeuwi,  wtitled  "Ibw^ 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byroo.*' 

»  The  remarluble  pamphlet  from  which  extxtOt  hxn 
been  already  giTen.    [See  Worii,  p.  800* j 

*  It  had  been  auerted  in  a  late  Number  of  BU^J^ 
that  boU»  Lord  Byroo  and  vajMii  were  en>|*»J»  ■ 
writing  satire  against  that  Magarine. 
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"We  have  been  burnine  the  bodies  of 
Shelley  and  Williams  on  the  sea-shore,  to 
render  them  fit  for  removal  and  r^ular  in- 
terment. You  can  have  no  idea  what  an 
extraordinary  effect  such  a  funeral  pile  has, 
on  a  desolate  shore,  with  mountains  in  the 
back-ground  and  the  sea  before,  and  the  sin- 
gular appearance  the  salt  and  frankincense 
gave  to  the  flame.  ^  All  of  Shelley  was  con- 
sumed, except  his  heart,  which  would  not 
take  the  flame,  and  is  now  preserved  in  spirits 
of  wine. 

**  Your  old  acquaintance  Londonderry  has 
quietly  died  at  North  Cray  I  and  the  virtuous 
De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace  I 
What  a  lucky  *  *  the  Irishman  has  been  in 
his  life  and  end.  *  In  him  your  Irish  Frank- 
lin est  mort ! 

"  Leigh  Hunt  is  sweating  articles  for  his 
new  Journal ;  and  both  he  and  I  think  it 
somewhat  shabby  in  you  not  to  contribute. 
Will  you  become  one  of  the  properrioiers  f 
*  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.' ^  I  recommend  you 
to  think  twice  before  you  respond  in  the 
negative. 

"I  have  nearly  (quiie  three)  four  new 
cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready.  I  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  female  Censor  Morum  of 
my  morals  to  continue  it,  provided  it  were 
immaculate;  so  I  have  been  as  decent  as 
need  be.  There  is  a  deal  of  war — a  si^e, 
and  all  that,  in  the  style,  graphical  and  tech- 
nical, of  the  shipwreck  in  Canto  Second, 
which  *  took,'  as  tney  say  in  the  Row. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

"P.  S.  — That  ♦  *  ♦  Galignani  has 
about  ten  lies  in  one  paragraph.  It  was  not 
a  Bible  that  was  found  in  Shelley's  pocket, 
but  John  Keats's  poems.  However,  it  would 
not  have  been  strange,  for  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Scripture  as  a  composition.  / 
did  not  send  my  bust  to  the  academy  of  New 
York ;  but  I  sat  for  my  picture  to  young 
West,  an  American  artist,  at  the  request  of 


»  ["  The  situation,'*  says  Medwio,  ••  wa«  well  calculated 
for  a  poet's  grave.  In  front  was  a  magnificent  extent  of 
the  blue  and  windless  Mediterranean,  with  the  Isles  of 
Elbft  and  Gorgona— Lord  Byron's  yacht  at  anchor  in 
the  ofling :  on  the  other  side,  an  almost  boundless  extent 
of  sandy  wilderness,  uncultiTated  and  uninhabited,  here 
and  there  interspersed  in  tufts  «rlth  underwood  cunred  by 
the  sea  breese,  and  stunted  by  the  barren  and  dry  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew.  At  equal  distances  idong  the 
coast  stood  high  square  towers,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
guarding  the  coast  fktnn  smuggling,  and  enforcing  the 
quarantine  laws.  This  Tiew  was  bounded  by  an  immense 
extent  of  the  Italian  Alps,  which  are  here  particularly 
picturesque  from  their  r<4canic  and  manifold  iqipearances, 
and  which,  being  composed  of  white  marble,  exhibit  on 
their  summits  the  resembbmce  of  snow.  Lord  Byron 
and  Trelawney  were  seen  standing  OTer  the  burning  pile, 
with  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard ;  and  Leigh  Hunt, 


some  members  of  that  Academy  to  him  that 
he  would  take  my  portrait,  — for  the  Aca- 
demv,  I  believe.* 

I  had,  and  still  have,  thoughts  of  South 
America,  but  am  fluctuating  between  it  and 
Greece.  I  should  have  gone,  long  ago,  to 
one  of  them,  but  for  my  liaison  wiui  the 
Countess  G'. ;  for  love,  in  these  days,  is  little 
compatible  with  glory.  She  would  be  de- 
lighted to  go  too ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
expose  her  to  a  long  voyage,  and  a  residence 
in  an  unsettled  country,  where  I  shall  pro- 
bably take  a  part  of  some  sort." 

Soon  afler  the  above  letters  were  written. 
Lord  Byron  removed  to  Genoa,  having  taken 
a  house,  called  the  Villa  Saluzzo,  at  Albaro, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  From  the 
time  of  the  unlucky  squabble  with  the  ser- 
jeant-nuyor  at  Pisa,  his  tranquillitv  had  been 
considerably  broken  in  upon,  as  well  by  theju- 
dicial  enquiries  consequent  upon  that  event,  as 
by  the  many  sinister  rumours  and  suspicions 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Though  the  wounded 
man  had  recovered,  his  friends  all  vowed 
vengeance  with  the  dagger :  and  the  sensation 
which  the  aflair  and  its  various  consequences 
had  produced  was,  —  to  Madame  Gtiiccioli 
more  particularly,  from  the  situation  in  which 
her  famUy  stood,  in  regard  to  politics, — 
distressing  and  alarming.  While  the  im- 
pression, too,  of  this  event  was  still  recent, 
another  circumstance  occurred  which,  though 
comparatively  unim]>ortant,  had  the  unlu^y 
eflfect  of  again  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Tuscans  to  their  new  visitors.  During  Lord 
Byron's  short  visit  to  L^hom,  a  Swiss  ser- 
vant in  his  employ  having  quarrelled  on  some 
occasion,  with  the  brother  of  Madame  Guic- 
cioli,  drew  his  knife  upon  the  young  Count, 
and  wounded  him  sbghtly  on  the  cheek. 
This  affitiy,  happenmg  so  soon  afler  the  other 
was  productive  also  of  so  much  notice  and 
conversation,  that  the  Tuscan  government, 
in  its  horror  of  every  thing  like  disturbance, 

whose  feelings  and  nenret  could  not  carry  him  through 
the  scene  of  horror,  lying  back  in  the  carriage.  Scarcely 
was  the  ceremony  concluded,  when  Lord  Byron,  agitated 
by  the  spectacle  he  had  witnessed,  tried  to  dissipate,  in 
some  degree,  the  impreslon  of  It  by  his  (avourite  recreation. 
He  took  off  his  clothes,  therefore,  and  swam  off  to  his 
yacht,  which  was  riding  at  some  distance."] 

s  The  particulars  of  this  erent  had,  it  is  eridcnt,  not 
yet  reached  him. 

>  [**  All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks  ; 

At  last  he  whispers,  *  Do ;  and  we  go  snacks.* " 

Pors.] 

4  This  portrait,  though  destined  for  America,  was.  It 
appears,  nerer  sent  thither.  A  few  copies  of  it  hare  since 
been  painted  by  Mr.  West ;  but  the  original  picture  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Joy,  of  Hartham  Park,  Wilts,  who  Is 
also  the  possessor  of  the  original  portrait  of  Madame 
Gulccioli,  by  the  same  artist. 
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thou^t  itsdf  called  upon  to  interfere ;  and 
carders  were  accordingly  issued,  that,  within 
four  days,  the  two  Counts  Gamba,  fadier  and 
son,  should  depart  firom  Tuscany.  To  Lord 
Byron  this  decision  was,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, provoking  and  disconcerting ;  it  being 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Guicdoli's  se- 
paration fit>m  her  husband,  that  she  could 
thenceforward  reside  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  fether.  After  balancing  in  his  mind 
between  various  projects, — sometimes  think- 
ing of  Geneva,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  South  America,  —  he  at  len^  de- 
cided, for  the  present,  to  transfer  ms  resi- 
dence to  Genoa. 

His  habits  of  life,  while  at  Pisa,  had  but 
verv  litUe  differed,  except  in  the  new  line  of 
society  into  wluch  his  introduction  toShelley's 
friends  led  him,  —  from  the  usual  monoto- 
nous routine  in  which,  so  singularly  for  one 
of  his  desultory  disposition,  the  daily  course 
of  his  existence  had  now,  for  some  years, 
flowed.  At  two  he  usually  breakfiuted,  and 
at  three,  or,  as  the  year  advanced,  four  o'clock, 
those  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
companying him  in  his  rides,  called  upon  him. 
After,  occasionally,  a  game  of  billiards,  he 
proceedai,  —  and,  in  order  to  avoid  starers, 
m  his  carriage, —  as  frir  as  the  gates  of  the 
town,  where  his  horses  met  him.  At  first 
the  route  he  chose  for  these  rides  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cascine  and  of  the  pine- 
forest  thai  reaches  towards  the  sea ;  but 
having  found  a  spot  more  convenient  for  his 
pistol  exercise  on  the  road  leading  fit>m  the 
Porta  alia  Spiapgia  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
he  took  daily  this  course  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  stay.  When  arrived  at  the  po- 
dere  or  farm,  in  the  garden  of  which  they 
were  allowed  to  erect  their  target,  his  fiiencfs 
and  he  dismounted,  and,  after  devoting  about 
half  an  hour  to  a  trial  of  skill  at  the  pistol, 
returned,  a  little  before  sunset,  into  the  city. 

"Lord  Byron,"  says  a  friend  who  was 
sometimes  present  at  their  practising,  **  was 
the  best  marksman.  Shelley,  and  Williams, 
and  Trelawney,  often  made  as  good  shots  as 
he  —  but  they  were  not  so  certain  ;  and  he, 
tiiough  his  hand  trembled  violenU;^,  never 
missed,  for  he  calculated  on  this  vibration, 
and  depended  entirely  on  his  eye.  Once, 
after  demolishing  his  mark,  he  set  up  a  slender 
cane,  whose  cofour,  neariy  the  same  as  the 
gravel  in  which  it  was  fixed,  might  well  have 
deceived  him,  and  at  twenty  paces  he  divided 
it  with  his  bullet.    His  joy  at  a  good  shot, 

>  [See  BTmoia4N4.] 

s  **  My  poor  Zinunannan,  who  now  wfU  undentand 
thee?'*— radi  wai  the  touching  speech  addretied  to 
Zlramennan  by  his  wife,  on  her  death-bed ;  and  there  Is 
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and  his  vexatk>n  at  a  ftalore,  was  great  ^aid 
when  we  met  him  on  his  reton,  lus  odd 
salutation,  or  joyous  laugh,  toki  thetsk  d 
the  day's  success." 

For  the  first  time  since  his  arrirsl  in  Italy. 
he  now  found  himself  tempted  to  g^  & 
ner  parties ;  his  euests  being,  besides  Coax 
Oamba  and  ShSev,  Mr.  l^hams,  Ciptai 
Medwin,  Mr.  Taa^  and  lAr. Trelawney;- 
and  **  never,"  as  his  friend  Shelley  mei  to 
say,  **  did  he  display  himself  to  more  adm- 
tage  than  on  these  occasions  ;  bdng  at  (see 
polite  and  cordial,  full  of  social  hiluity  &d 
themost  perfect  good  humour ;  never  difo^ 
into  ungraceful  merriment,  and  yet  keep&s 
up  the  spirit  of  livdiness  tfarougfaout  tk 
evening."  About  midnight  his  guests  geoe- 
rally  left  him,  with  the  excqjtion  of  dpoa 
Medwin,  who  used  to  remain,  as  I  aiider- 
stand,  t^llf*"g  and  drinking  with  his  noUe 
host  till  far  into  the  morning ;  and  to  die 
careless,  half  mysti^ins  confidences  of  ttec 
nocturnal  sittings,  unpucitly  listened  to  ai 
confusedly  recoUected,  wc  owe  the  toIodc 
with  whidi  Captain  Medwin,  soon  after  tk  | 
death  of  the  noble  poet,  fevoured  the  worii^ . 

On  the  subject  of  this  and  other  such  ■«• 
mades  formed  by  Lord  Byron,  not  odIt^ 
the  period  of  which  wc  are  rocakii^  to 
throughout  his  whole  life,it  would  be  difficfltt 
to  advance  any  thing  more  judicious,  or  fflore 
demonstrative  of  a  true  knowledge  ate 
character,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  folwf* 
ing  remarks  of  one  who  had  studied  too 
wSh  her  whole  heart,  — who  had  learncdw 
regard  him  with  the  eyes  of  good  sen«|^ 
well  as  of  affection;  and  whose  strong  w^ 
in  short,  was  founded  upon  a  basis  thcmoa 
creditable  both  to  him  and  hcrselt-tw 
being  able  to  understand  him.' 

"We  continued  in  Pisa  even  more  ^ 
ously  to  absent  ourselves  torn  ^^\^:^ 
ever,  as  there  were  a  good  many  E'^grvJJ 
Pisa,  he  could  not  avoid  becoming  ^^^P^ 
with  various  fiiends  of  Shelley,  wno^/"^ 
number  was  Mr.  Medwin.     They  firfj>*«  , 
him  in  his  rides,  dined  with  hhn,  and^  | 
themsdves  happy,  of  course,  in  the  apfur^ 
intimaor  in  which  they  lived  ^^Z 
nowned  a  man ;  but  not  one  of  V***".  j, 
admitted  to  any  part  of  his  friendship,  ^^^  | 
indeed,  he  did  not  easfly  accord.    "^^JL  , 
great  affection  for  Shelley,  and  a  great  este^ 
for  his  character  and  talents ;  !"*^^^ 
not  his  firiend  in  the  most  extensile  ^  ^ 
that  word.     Sometimes,  when  speaWg     ! 

Implied  In  these  few  words  «U  thM  s  «tf  ^^i^  !^ 
sIbUItT  most  be  dependut  for  opoD  the  tfloder  «>» 


slbUltyi 

forgetting  tolerance  of  the 

united. 
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his  friends  and  of  friendship,  as  also  of  love, 
and  of  eveij  other  noble  emotion  of  the  soul, 
his  expressions  might  inspire  doubts  concern- 
ing his  sentiments  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.  The  fisding  of  the  moment  regulated 
his  speech,  and,  brides,  he  liked  to  play  the 
part  of  singularity,— -and  sometimes  worse, 
—  more  especially  with  those  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  endeavouring  to  make  discoveries 
as  to  his  real  character:  but  it  was  only 
mean  minds  and  superficial  observers  that 
could  be  deceiyed  in  nim.  It  was  necessary 
to  condder  his  actions  to  perceive  the  con- 
tradiction they  bore  to  his  words :  it  was 
necessary  to  be  witness  of  certain  moments, 
during  which  unforeseen  and  involuntary 
emotion  forced  him  to  give  himself  entirely 
up  to  his  feelings ;  and  whoever  beheld  him 
then,  became  aware  of  the  stores  of  sensi- 
bility and  goodness  of  which  his  noble  heart 
was  fulL 

"  Among  the  many  occasions  I  had  of  see- 
ing him  thus  overpowered,  I  shall  mention 
one  relative  to  his  feelings  of  friendship.  A 
few  days  before  leaving  Pisa,  we  were  one 
evening  seated  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo 
LanfranchL  A  soft  melancholy  was  spread 
over  his  countenance  ;  he  recalled  to  mind 
the  events  of  his  life ;  compared  them  with 
his  present  situation,  and  with  that  which  it 
might  have  been  if  his  affection  for  me  had 
not  caused  him  to  remain  in  Italy,  saying 
things  which  would  have  made  earth  a  para^ 
dise  for  me,  but  that  even  then  a  presenti- 
ment that  I  should  lose  all  this  happiness 


1  **  In  PIm  abbiamocondnuato  anchepiik  rigoroMmente 
a  Tirere  lontano  dalla  sodeU.  Butndosi  per6  in  Pi<a 
moiti  Ingled  egU  non  pott  Mcusard  dal  &re  la  conoscenxa 
di  Tarli  amid  di  Shelley,  fra  i  quail  uno  fti  Mr.  Medwln. 
Em!  lo  iesutUvano  al  paaaeggio,  pransaTono  con  lui  e 
^fx^rwi^fntt*  ti  teneranofUid  dalla  apparente  intlniti  cbe 
loro  aocordava  on  uomo  cotl  superiore.  Ma  neacuno  dl 
loro  faammeMO  mai  a  porta  della  soa  amidila,  die  egU 
non  era  tedle  a  accordare.  Per  Sbellejr  egll  arera  dell* 
aifexlone,  e  moUa  itlma  pd  tuo  carattere  e  pd  tuo 
talento,  ma  non  era  tuo  amlco  nd  ettensione  dd  lenio 
cbe  d  dera  dare  dla  parola  amidsfa.  Tdvolta  parlando 
egli  de*  nidamki,  edeU*  amidsia,  come  pore  dell*  amore, 
e  dl  ogni  altro  noMle  sentfanento  dell*  anima,  potevano  i 
sool  diacord  Ikr  nascere  dd  dubbll  sui  Terl  tud  senti- 
menti,  e  aulla  bontk  del  suo  cuore.  Una  impresdone  mo- 
ro«itanea  regdara  1  sud  discord ;  e  di  pib  egll  amara 
anche  a  rappresentare  un  pertonaggio  blisaro,  e  qudche 
Tolu  anche  peggio,  —  spedalmente  con  qudli  che  egli 
pensaTa  rolescero  ttudlare  e  fkre  ddle  icoperte  i ul  soo 
carattere.  Ma  ndl*  inganno  non  potera  cadere  che  ana 
piccola  mente,  e  un  ouenratore  tuperfldde.  Bisognava 
ecaminare  le  toe  astoni  per  sentire  tutta  le  contraddidone 
che  era  fra  di  asse  e  1  tuoi  discord  ;  Utognara  rerderlo 
In  certi  momentl  in  cui  per  una  emodone  improrisae  pib 
forte  della  sua  vdontd  la  sua  anlma  d  abbandonara  Inte- 
ranente  a  se  itessa;— MsognaTa  Tederlo  allora  per 
•coprire  I  tesori  di  seniiUlitk  e  di  bont&  che  erano  In 
qudla  nobile  aninuu 


tormented  me.  At  this  moment  a  servant 
announced  Mr.  Hobhouse.  The  slight  shade 
of  melancholy  diffused  over  Lord  Byron's 
&ce  gave  instant  plaee  to  the  liveliest  joy , 
but  it  was  so  great,  that  it  almost  deprived 
him  of  strength.  A  fearfiil  paleness  came 
over  his  cheeks,  and  his  eves  were  filled 
with  tears  as  he  embraced  his  friend.  His 
emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to 
sit  down. 

"  Lord  Clare's  visit  also  occasioned  him 
ejctreme  delight.  He  had  a  great  affection 
for  Lord  Clare,  and  was  very  happy  during 
the  short  visit  that  he  paid  him  at  Leghorn. 
The  day  on  which  thev  separated  was  a 
melancholy  one  for  Lord  Byron.  '  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  I  shall  never  see  him 
more,'  he  said,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  same  melancholv  came  over  him  du- 
ring the  first  weeks  that  succeeded  to  Lord 
Clare's  departure,  whenever  his  conversation 
happened  to  fall  upon  this  firmnd."  ^ 

Of  his  fedings  on  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter Allegra,  this  lady  gives  the  following  ac- 
count : — "On  theoccasbn  also  of  the  death 
of  his  natural  dauditer,  I  saw  in  his  grief  the 
excess  of  paternal  kindness.  His  conduct 
towards  this  child  was  always  that  of  a  fond 
father ;  but  no  one  would  have  guessed  from 
his  expressions  that  he  felt  this  affection  for 
her.  He  was  dreadfully  agitated  by  the  first 
intelligence  of  her  illness ;  and  when  after- 
wards that  of  her  death  arrived,  I  was  obliged 
to  fulfil  the  melancholy  task  of  conununi- 


**  Fra  le  tante  Tolte  die  io  I'ho  veduto  in  simlli  drco- 
stanse  ne  rlcorder6  una  che  rlsguarda  i  suol  sentimenti  di 
aroidzia.  Pochi  giomi  prima  di  lasdare  Pisa  eraramo 
Terso  sera  insieme  •edutl  nd  giardJno  dd  Palaaao  Lan* 
franchi.  Una  dolce  mallnconia  era  sparsa  sul  suo  viso. 
E^  riandava  cd  peodero  gU  aTrenimenti  della  sua  vita 
e  CMera  il  confhxito  coUe  attude  sua  dtuadone  e  quelia 
die  avrebbe  potuta  etsere  se  la  sua  aABSiooe  per  roe  non 
lo  iresse  Citto  restare  in  Italia ;  e  dicera  cose  che  arreb- 
bero  resa  per  me  la  terra  un  paradiso,  le  giisino  d'allora 
il  pressentimento  di  perdere  tanta  fdidti  non  ml  aresse 
tormentata.  In  questo  mentre  un  domestico  annundb 
Mr.  Hobhouse.  La  leggiera  tinta  di  malinconi»  sparsa 
sul  Tiso  di  Byron  feoe  luogo  subltamente  dla  pti^  rWa 
gloia ;  ma  essa  fix  cosl  forte  che  gU  tolse  quad  le  forse. 
Un  pallore  oommovente  ricoperse  11  suo  Tolto,  e  ndl'  ab- 
braodare  11  suo  amlco  1  suol  occhi  erano  pienl  di  lacrime 
di  contento.  B  I'emosione  fti  cod  forte  che  egli  ta  obbU- 
gato  di  sederd,  sentendosi  mancare  le  forse. 

*<  La  renuta  pure  di  Lord  Clare  fb  per  lui  un  epoca  di 
grande  fdidtl.  Egli  amant  sommament  Lord  Clare  — 
egli  era  cod  fdice  in  qud  brere  tonpo  che  pass^presso 
di  lui  a  Llromo,  e  il  glomo  in  cui  d  separarono  Ai  un 
giomo  di  grande  tristeisa  per  Lord  Byron.  *  lo  ho  il 
pressentimento  die  non  lo  Tedr6  plu,*  dicera  egU ;  e  1 
sud  occhi  driempirano  dl  lacrime ;  e  in  questo  stato  i'ho 
reduto  per  rarii  settimalnie  depo  la  partensa  dl  Lord 
Clare,  ogal  qud  rolta  il  discorso  cadera  sopra  di  codesto 
U  suo  amioo.** 
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cadng  it  to  him.  The  memory  of  that  firi^t- 
fiil  moment  is  stamped  inddibly  on  mj  nwid. 
For  sereral  evenings  he  had  not  left  hia 
house ;  I  therefore  went  to  him.  His  first 
question  was  relative  to  the  courier  he  had 
despatched  for  tidings  of  his  daughter,  and 
whose  delay  disquieted  him.  After  a  short 
interval  of  suspense,  with  every  caution  which 
my  own  sorrow  suggested,  I  deprived  him  of 
all  hope  of  the  child's  recovery.  *  I  under- 
stand,'said  he, — '  it  is  enough,  say  no  more.* 
A  mortal  paleness  spread  itself  over  his  fece, 
his  strength  fiiiled  nim,  and  he  sunk  into  a 
seat.  His  look  was  fixed,  and  the  expresdon 
such  that  1  b^an  to  fear  for  his  reason  ;  he 
did  not  shed  a  tear ;  and  hb  countenance 
manifested  so  hopeless,  so  profound,  so  sub- 
lime a  sorrow,  tnat  at  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared a  being  of  a  nature  superior  to  human- 
ity. He  remained  immoveable  in  the  same 
attitude  for  an  hour,  and  no  consolation 
which  I  endeavoured  to  afford  him  seemed  to 
reach  his  ears,  fiir  less  his  heart.  But  enough 
of  this  sad  episode,  on  which  I  cannot  lin^, 
even  after  the  elapse  of  so  many  years,  with- 
out renewing  in  my  own  heart  the  awftil 
wretchedness  of  that  day.  He  desired  to  be 
left  alone,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him.  I 
found  him  on  the  following  morning  tran- 
quillised,  and  with  an  expression  of  religious 
resignation  on  his  features.  '  She  is  more 
fortunate  than  we  are,'  he  said  ;  'besides, 
her  position  in  the  world  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  her  to  be  hsppy.  It  is  6od*s 
will — let  us  mention  it  no  more. '  And  from 
that  day  he  would  never  pronounce  her 
name  ;  but  became  more  anxious  when  he 
spoke  of  Ada,  —  so  much  so  as  to  disquiet 
himself  when  the  usual  accounts  sent  him 
were  for  a  post  or  two  delayed."  > 

The  melancholy  death  of  poor  Shelley, 
which  happened,  as  we  have  seen,  also  during 
this  period,  seems  to  have  affected  Lord 


1  "  Neir  occasione  pure  della  morire  della  sua  figUa 
naturale  io  ho  Teduto  nel  tuo  dolore  tuttoci6  che  ri  d  di 
piCk  profondo  nellm  tenerczia  paterna.  La  sua  condotta 
rarso  di  codesta  (kndulla  era  ttata  sempre  quella  del 
padre  il  pilk  amorofo ;  ma  dalle  di  lui  parole  non  si  sarebbe 
giudicato  che  aretse  tanta  alTezione  per  lei.  Alia  prima 
noCizia  della  di  Id  malattia  egli  fti  sommamente  agitato ; 
glimse  poi  la  notiiia  della  morte,  ed  io  dovefti  eserdtare 
11  tristo  ufldo  di  partidparla  a  Lord  B]rron.  Quel  ten- 
slbile  mtnneiito  sari  indelebile  nella  miamemoria.  Egli 
non  usdra  da  rarii  glomi  la  sera :  io  andal  dunque  da  lul. 
La  prima  domanda  die  egli  mi  fece  fu  reUtira  al  Corriere 
che  egli  arera  spedlto  per  avero  notizie  della  sua  figlla,  e 
di  cot  il  retardo  Io  InquletaTa.  Dopo  qualche  momento 
di  sospensione  con  tutta  Tarte  che  sApera  suggerlrml  il 
roio  proprio  dolore  gll  tolslogni  speranza  della  guarizione 
della  fandulla.  '  Ho  inteso/  disse  egli  —  *  basU  cost  — 
DOD  dite  di  piil  *  ~  e  on  pallore  mortale  si  sparse  sul  suo 
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Byron's  mind,  less  with  grief  for  the  act^ 
loss  of  his  friend,  than  with  bitter  indig»-  .< 
tion  against  those  who  had,  through  life,  m  i 
grossly  misrepresented  him  ;  and  nerer  cer- 
tainly was  there  an  instance  where  the  si^ 
posed  absence  of  all  religion  in  an  inihTidial 
was  assumed  so  eagerly  as  an  excuse  fiar  the 
absenceofall  charity  in  judging  him.      Thoi^ 
never  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  SheBev. 
I  can  join  freely  with  those  ^Hio  moat  kmd 
him  in  admiring  the  viuTmiig  PxreHenr^T  of  *«■ 
heart  and  genius,  and  lamenting  the  tooearir 
doom  that  robbed  us  of  the  mature  B^is 
of  both.     His  short  life  had  been,  like  his 
poetry,  a  sort  of  bri^t  erroneoos  dream,  — 
&lse  in  the  general  principles  on  which  it  ' 
proceeded,  though  beautiful  and  attac^iii:^  in 
most  of  the  details.     Had  full  time  been  d- 
lowed  for  the  **  over-light"  of  his  imaginatuo 
to  have  been  temper^  down  by  the  joc^ 
ment  which,  in  him,  was  still  in  reserve,  the  .'/ 
world  at  large  would  have  been  tau^t  to   ' 
pay  that  high  homage  to  his  genius  whidi 
those  only  who  saw  what  he  was  capable  ci  i 
can  now  be  expected  to  accord  to  it. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  CoweB, 
paving  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  ws 
told  by  him  that  some  friends  of  Mr.  ShdWj, 
sitting  together  one  evening,  had  seen  that 
^Ueman,  distinctly,  as  th^  thought,  waft 
mto  a  little  wood  at  Lena,  when  at  the 
same  moment,  as  they  afterwards  discovi^ed, 
he  was  fiir  away  in  quite  a  different  directinL 
•*  This,*  added  Lord  Byron,  in  a  low,  aire- 
struck  tone  of  voice,  "  was  but  ten  days  be-  /" 
fore  poor  Shelley  died." 

LsTTSB  504.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  GoKMi.  October  9.  1S5!. 

*•  I  have  recdved  your  letter,  and  as  roa 
explain  it,  I  have  no  objection,  on  voar'ac- 
count,  to  omit  those  passages  in  uie  nev 
Mystery  (which  were  marl^  in  the  haif- 


rolto ;  le  forze  gll  mancarono,  e  cadde  aopra  una  sedSa 
d'appogglo.    n  suo  sguardo  era  fltso  e  tale  che  Mi  fece 
temere  per  la  sua  ragione.    Egli  rimate  In  qoeOo  «»«*■> 
d'lmnobiUti  un*  ora ;  e  nessnna  parola  dl  cotuolaaaoae 
che  io  potessi  Indirenargli  parera  penetrmre    !•   mat 
orecchie  non  che  il  suo  core.     Ma  basta  co«)  dl  qoeaca 
trista  detenzione  nella  quale  non  posse  fennarml  dap*    ' 
tantl  anni  sensa  risTegUare  dl  nuovo  nel  mio  aniao  k-    I 
terribile  soflbrenie  di  qud  giomo.    La  nuttiok  Io  trov^ 
tranquillo,  e  con  una  espressione  di  reUgiosa  rmutgamxlom    I 
nel  suo  Tolto.    *  Ella  d  pi^  (dice  di  noi,*  diss*  rgli-.    | 
*  d*aItronde  la  sua  situaxione  nel  mondo  non  le  avrebfce 
data  forse  fclicitit.  Dio  ha  Toluto  cosi— non  ne  partiasfto 
pi  it.*    E  da  quel  giomo  in  poi  non  ha  pia  Toloto  pro> 
ferire  il  nome  di  quella  fknduNa.     Ma  k  direnoto  ptt 
pensicroso  parlando  di  Adda,  al  panto  dl  tomeotars 
quando  gll  ritardavano  di  qoakbe  ordlnailo  le  di  W 
DoCiiie.'* 
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sheet  sent  the  other  day  to  Pisa),  or  the 
passage  in  Cain  ;  —  but  why  not  be  open  and 
say  so  ?X  first  f  You  should  be  more  strught- 
forward  on  every  account. 

"  I  have  been  very  unwell — four  days  con- 
fined to  my  bed  in  '  the  worst  inn^s  worst 
room,'  at  Lerid,  with  a  violent  rheumatic  and 
bilious  attack,  constipation,  and  the  devil 
knows  what :  no  physician,  except  a  young 
fellow,  who,  however,  was  kind  and  cautious,' 
and  that's  enough. 

"  At  last  I  seized  Thompson's  book  of  pre- 
scriptions (a  donation  of  yours),  and  phy- 
sicked myself  with  the  first  dose  I  found  m 
it ;  and  aner  undergoing  the  ravages  of  all 
kinds  of  decoctions,  saUied  firom  bed  on  the 
fifth  day  to  cross  the  Gulf  to  Sestri;  The 
sea  r^ved  me  instantlv ;  and  I  ate  the  sail- 
or's cold  fish,  and  drank  a  gallon  of  country 
wine,  and  got  to  Genoa  the  same  night  after 
landing  at  Sestri,  and  have  ever  since  been 
keeping  well,  but  thinner,  and  with  an  occa- 
sional cough  towards  evening. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  Journal  it  a  bad  busmess, 
and  won't  do ;  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  mv' 
$e/f£oT  others — /  can  have  no  advantage  m 
it.  I  believe  the  brothers  Hunts  to  be  honest 
men ;  I  am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones ; 
they  have  not  a  Nap.  They  pressed  me  to 
engage  in  this  work,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  con- 
sented. Still  I  shall  not  repent,  if  I  can  do 
them  the  least  service.  I  nave  done  vM  I 
can  for  Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here ;  but 
it  is  ahnost  useless :  —  his  wife  is  ill,  his  six 
children  not  very  tractable,  and  m  the  affairs 
of  this  world  he  himself  is  a  child.  The 
death  of  Shelley  left  them  totally  aground  ; 
and  I  could  not  see  them  in  such  a  state 
without  using  the  common  feelings  of  human- 
ity, and  what  means  were  in  my  power,  to 
set  them  afloat  aeain. 

"  So  Douelas  Rinnturd  is  out  of  the  way  ? 
He  was  so  the  last  time  I  sent  him  a  parcel, 
and  he  gives  no  previous  notice.  When  is 
he  expected  again  ? 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — Will  you  say  at  once — do  you 
publish  Werner  and  the  Mystery  or  not? 
Vou  never  once  allude  to  them. 

"  That  curst  advertisement  of  Mr.  J.  Hunt 
is  out  of  the  limits.  I  did  not  lend  him  my 
name  to  be  hawked  about  in  this  wav. 

"  However,  I  believe — at  least,  hope — 
that  after  all  you  may  be  a  good  fellow  at 
bottom,  and  it  is  on  this  presumption  that  I 
now  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  poor 
woman  of  the  name  of  Yossy,  who  is,  or  was, 
an  author  of  yours,  as  she  says,  and  publish- 
ed a  book  on  Switzerland  in  1816,  patronised 
by  the*  Court  and  Colonel  M'Mahon.'  But 
it  seems  that  neither  the  Court  nor  the 


Colonel  could  get  over  the  portentous  price 
of  *  three  pounds,  thirteen,  and  sixpence,' 
which  alanned  the  too  susceptible  public ; 
and,  in  short,  *  the*  book  died  away,'  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  poor  soul's  husband  died 
too,  and  she  writes  with  the  man  a  corpse 
before  her ;  but  instead  of  addressing  the 
bishop  or  Mr.  Wilberforce,  she  hath  recourse 
to  that  proscribed,  atheistical,  svUogistical, 
phlogistical  person,  mysen^  as  they  say  in 
Notts.  It  is  strange  enough,  but  the  rascaille 
English,  who  calumniate  me  in  every  direction 
and  on  every  score,  whenever  they  are  in 
great  distress  recur  to  me  for  assistance.  If 
I  have  had  one  example  of  this,  I  have  had 
letters  fi'om  a  thousand,  and  as  far  as  is  in 
my  power  have  tried  to  repay  good  for  evil, 
and  piu-chase  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation 
as  long  as  my  pocket  can  hold  out. 

"  Now,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for 
this  unfortunate  person ;  but  her  situation 
and  her  wishes  (not  unreasonable,  however,) 
require  more  than  can  be  advanced  by  one 
individual  like  myself;  for  I  have  many 
claims  of  the  same  kind  just  at  present,  and 
also  some  remnants  of  debt  to  pay  in  England 
•^  God,  he  knows,  the  latter  how  reluctantly ! 
Can  the  Literary  Fund  do  nothing  for  her  ? 
By  your  interest,  which  is  great  among  the 
pious,  I  dare  say  that  something  might  be 
collected.  Can  you  get  any  of  her  books 
published  ?  Suppose  you  took  her  as  author 
m  my  place,  now  vacant  among  your  raga-, 
muffins ;  she  is  a  moral  and  pious  person, 
and  will  shine  upon  yoiu*  shelves.  But 
seriously,  do  what  you  can  for  her." 


Lettbr  605.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Genoa,  Obre  23.  1823. 

**  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  parcel  of 
books,  which  are  very  welcome,  especially 
Sir  Walter's  gift  of 'HalidonHilL'  You  have 
sent  me  a  copy  of  *  Werner,'  but  without 
the  preface.  If  you  have  published  it  with- 
out, you  will  have  plunged  me  into  a  very 
disagreeable  dilemma,  because  I  shall  be  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism  from  Miss  Lee's  Ger- 
man's Tale,  whereas  I  have  fiilly  and  fireely 
acknowledged  that  the  drama  is  entirely 
taken  from  the  story. 

"  I  return  you  thle  Quarterly  Review,  un- 
cut and  unopened,  not  firom  disrespect  or 
disregard  or  pique  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  read- 
ing which  I  have  some  time  disused,  a^J^ 
thmk  the^  periodical  style  of  writing  hijrtliin 
to  theTTabits  of  the  mind,  "by  presentmg  the 
superficies  ^  too  many  things  at  onje.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  contains  any  tiling  dis- 
agreeable to  me — it  may  or  it  may  not ;  nor 
do  I  return  it  on  account  that  there  viay  be 
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an  article  which  3rou  hinted  at  in  one  of 
your  late  letters,  but  because  I  have  left  off 
reading  these  kind  of  works,  and  should 
equally  haviffefiirned  you  any  other  number. 

"  lam  obliged  to  take  m  one  or  two 
abroad,  because  solicited  to  do  so.  The 
Edinburgh  came  before  me  by  mere  chance 
in  GalienanTs  picnic  sort  of  gazette,  where 
he  had  msoted  a  part  of  it. 

"  You  will  have  received  various  letters 
from  me  lately,  in  a  style  whidi  I  used  with 
reluctance ;  but  you  left  me  no  other  choice 
by  your  obstinate  refusal  to  communicate 
with  a  man  you  did  not  like,  upon  the  mere 
simple  matter  of  transfer  of  a  few  papers  of 
little  consequence  (except  to  their  author), 
and  which  could  be  of  no  moment  to  your- 
self. 

**  I  hope  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  better.    It 
is  strange  that  you  never  alluded  to  his  ac- 
cident, if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  papers. 
"  I  am  yours,  &c.  &c 

''  I  hope  that  you  have  a  milder  winter 
than  we  have  had  here.  We  have  had  in- 
undations worthy  of  the  Trent  or  Po,  and 
the  conductor  (Franklin's)  of  my  house  was 
struck  (or  supposed  to  be  stricken)  bv  a 
thunderbolt.  I  was  so  near  the  window 
that  I  was  dazzled  and  my  eyes  hurt  for 
several  minutes,  and  every  body  in  the  house 
felt  an  electric  shock  at  the  moment.  Ma- 
dame Guiccioli  was  frightened,  as  you  may 
suppose. 

"  I  have  thought  since  that  your  bigots 
would  have  *  saddled  me  with  a  judgment  * 
(as  Thwackum  did  Square  when  he  bit  his 
tongue  in  talking  metaphysics),  if  any  thing 
had  happened  of  consequence.  These  fel- 
lows always  for^eet  Christ  in  their  Christi- 
anity, and  what  he  said  when  '  the  tower  of 
Siloara  fell.' 

"  To-day  is  the  9th,  and  the  lOth  is  my 
surviving  daughter's  birth-day.  I  have  or- 
dered, as  a  regale,  a  mutton  chop  and  a 
bottle  of  ale.  She  is  seven  years  old,  I  be- 
lieve. Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  the  day  I 
came  of  age  I  dined  on  ^gs  and  bacon  and 
a  bottle  of  ale  ?  For  once  in  a  way  they 
are  my  favourite  dish  and  drinkable ;  but  as 
neither  of  them  agree  with- me,  I  never  use 
them  but  on  great  jubilees — once  in  four  or 
five  years  or  so. 


I  [The  article  alluded  to  is  a  review  of  Lord  ByroQ*f 
Dramas,  written  by  Bishop  Hdier.] 

«  [**  Even  the  Myftery  of  Cain,  wicked  as  it  maybe,  is 
the  worli  ofa  nobler  and  more  daring  wickedness  tlum 
that  which  delights  In  insulting  the  miseries,  and  sti- 
muladng  the  eril  passions,  and  casting  a  cold-Mooded 
ridicule  orer  all  the  loft/  and  generous  feelings  of  our 
nature ;  and  It  is  better  that  Lord  Byron  should  be  a 


"  I  see  somebody  r^^reseots  the  Hants 
and  Mrs.  Shdley  as  firmg  in  my  house:  it 
b  a  falsehood.  They  reside  at  sone  dis- 
tance, and  I  do  not  see  them  twice  in  a 
month.  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Hunt  a  doften  ■ 
dmes  since  I  came  to  Genoa,  or  near  it. 

•*  Yours  ever,  Ac*  ' 

.  Lbttcr  506b       TO  MB.  MUR&AY. 

'*  I  had  sent  vou  back  the  Quarteriy, 
without  perusal,  bavins  reaolved  to  read  no 
more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  iodiflercat ;  but 
*who  can  control  his  &te?*  Oalignani.  to 
whom  my  English  studies  are  confined,  has 
forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least  one  half  ofk,  ia 
his  indefiidgable  catch-peony  weekly  ^coca- 
pilation  ;  and  as,  'like  nonour,  it  came  un^ 
looked  for,*  I  have  looked  through  it.  I 
must  say  that,  upon  the  wkolc,  that  ia,  the 
whole  of  the  Aojrwhkh  I  have  read  (for 
the  other  half  b  to  be  the  segment  of  G*> 
lignani's  next  week's  drctdar),  it  is  a> 
tremelv  handsome,  and  anything  but  onkiod 
or  uniair.i  As  I  take  ttie  good  in  good 
part,  I  must  not,  nor  will  not.  quairel  with 
the  bad.  Mliat  the  writer  saya  of  Don  Jnn 
is  harsh,  but  it  is  inevitable.^  He  must 
follow,  or  at  least  not  directly  oppose,  the 
opinion  of  a  prevailing,  and  jret  not  very 
firmly  seated,  party.  A  Review  may  and 
will  direct  and  *  turn  awry '  the  currests  of 
opinion,  but  it  must  not  directly  oppo« 
them.  Don  Juan  will  be  known  by  and  by, 
for  what  it  is  intended, — a  Satire  on  atmtes 
of  the  present  states  of  society,  and  not  an 
eulogy  of  vice.  It  may  be  now  and  then 
voluptuous :  I  can*t  help  that.  Ariosto  ii 
worse ;  Smollett  (see  hard  8tratweU  in  the 
second  volume  of  Rodoick  Random)  tea 
times  worse;  and  Fielding  no  better.  Ko 
girl  will  ever  be  seduced  by  reading  Don 
Juan:  —  no,  no;  she  will  go  to  Littie^s 
poems  and  Rousseau's  ronums  for  that,  or 
even  to  the  immaculate  De  Stad.  They 
will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don«  who 
laughs  at  that,  and — and — most  other  things. 
But  never  mind  —  fairal 

**Now,  do  you  see  what  you  and  your 
friends  do  by  your  iiyudicious  rudeness  V  — 
actually  cement  a  sort  of  connection  which 
you  strove  to  prevent,  and  which,  had  the 


0^ 


manirhfie.  or  a  deist, —nay,  we  would  ataaost  taj.  If 
thing  were  possible,  it  is  better  that  be  sboold  be  a  i 
ral  and  argumentative  atheist,  than  the  professed 
systematie  }toH  of  feductkm,  adultery,  and  fnresl ; 
contwnwr  of  patriotism,  the  JMBlttr  of  piety,  tl» 
into  eveiy  rink  of  vice  and  wrrtrhi  linwi  le  disgiM  in 
degrade  and  harden  the  heaito  of  his  failow<<rea(«r«a.' 
—  VoLxxviLp.477.3 
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Hunts  protf»ered,yirovld  not  in  all  probability 
have  continued.  As  it  is,  I  wiU  not  qiut 
them  in  their  adversity,  ^ough  it  should 
cost  me  character,  fame,  money,  and  the 
usual  et  cetera, 
**  My  original  motives  I  already  explained 

SI  the  lett^  which  you  thought  proper  to 
ow) :  they  are  the  true  ones,  and  I  abide 
by  them,  as  I  tell  3rou,  and  I  told  Leigh 
Hunt  when  he  miestioned  me  on  the  subject 
of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and 
never  will  forgive  me  at  bottom ;  but  1  can't 
help  that.  I  never  meant  to  make  a  parade 
of  It ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question  me,  1  could 
onljT  answer  the  plain  truth :  and  I  confess 
I  did  not  see  an^  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt 
him,  unless  I  said  he  was  'a  bore,'  which  I 
don't  remember.  Had  their  Journal  gone 
on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  make  it 
better  for  them,  I  should  then  have  left 
them,  after  my  safe  pilotage  oif  a  lee  shore, 
to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  by  themselves. 
As  it  is,  I  can't,  and  would  not,  if  I  could, 
leave  them  among  the  breakers. 

**  As  to  any  communit)r  of  feeling,  thought, 
or  opinion,  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me, 
there  is  little  or  none.  We  meet  rarely, 
hardlv  ever ;  but  I  think  him  a  good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  as  I  would 
be  done  bj,  I  do  not  know  what  world  he 
has  lived  m,  but  I  have  Hved  in  three  or  four ; 
but  none  of  them  like  his  Keats  and  kangaroo 
terra  incognita.  Alas  I  poor  Shelley !  how 
he  would  nave  laughed  had  he  lived,  and  how 
we  used  to  laugh  now  and  then,  at  various 
things,  which  are  grave  in  the  suburbs  I 

"You  are  all  mistaken  about  Shelley. 
You  do  not  know  how  mild,  how  tolerant, 
how  good  he  was  in  society ;  and  as  perfect 
a  gentleman  as  ever  crossed  a  drawing-room, 
when  he  Uked,  and  where  he  liked. 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  run 
down  to  Naples  (idus,  or,  at  most,  cum  sold) 
this  spring,  and  writing,  when  I  have  studied 
the  country,  a  fiflh  and  sixth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold :  but  this  is  merely  an  idea  for  the 
present,  and  I  have  other  excursions  and 
voyages  in  my  mind.  The  busts  ^  are  finish- 
ed :  are  you  worthy  of  them  ? 

"  Yours,  &c.        N.  B. 

•*  P.  S.  —  Mrs.  Shelley  is  residing  with  the 
Hunts  at  some  distance  from  me.  I  see 
them  very  seldom,  and  generally  on  account 
of  their  business.  Mrs.  Shdley,  I  believe, 
will  go  to  England  in  the  spring. 

''Count  Gamba's  family,  the  £ither  and 

1  or  thebuit  of  hinuelf  bj  B«itolUiii  be  tays,  io  one  of 
the  omitted  letters  to  Mr.  Murray — **  The  bust  doe*  not 
turn  out  a  good  oiMf  though  it  maybe  like  for  aught  I 
know,  as  it  exactly  resembles  a  superannuated  Jesuit." 


son  and  daughter,  are  residing  with  me  by 
Mr.  Hill  (the  minister's)  recommendation, 
as  a  safer  asylum  from  the  political  persecu- 
tions than  they  could  have  in  another  resi- 
dence ;  but  they  occupy  one  part  of  a  large 
house,  and  I  the  other,  and  our  establish- 
ments are  quite  separate. 

"  Since  I  have  read  the  Quarterlv,  I  shall 
erase  two  or  three  passages  in  die  latter  six 
or  seven  cantos,  in  which  I  had  liditly  stroked 
over  two  or  three  of  your  auuiors ;  but  I 
will  not  return  evil  for  good.  I  liked  what  I 
read  of  the  article  much. 

**  Mr.  J.  Hunt  is  most  likely  the  publisher 
of  the  new  cantos  ;  with  what  prospects  of 
success  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  very  much 
matter,  as  &r  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  use  to  him  ;  he  is  a  stiff, 
sturdy,  conscientious  man,  and  I  like  him ;  he 
is  such  a  one  as  Prynne  or  Pym  might  be.  I 
bear  you  no  ill-will  for  declining  the  Don 
Juans. 

"  Have  you  aided  Madame  de  Yossv,  as  I 
requested  ?  I  sent  her  three  hundred  francs. 
Recommend  her,  will  you,  to  the  Literary 
Fund,  or  to  some  benevolence  within  your 
circles." 

Litter  607.       TO  LADY 


**  Albaro,  Korember  10. 1822. 

*'  The  Chevalier  persisted  in  declaring  him- 
self an  ill-used  gentleman,  and  describing  you 
as  a  kind  of  cold  Calypso,  who  lead  astray 
people  of  an  amatory  disposition  without 
giving  them  any  sort  of  compensation,  con- 
tenting vourself,  it  seems,  with  only  nraking 
one  fool  instead  of  two,  which  is  the  more 
approved  method  of  proceeding  on  such  oc- 
casions. For  my  part,  I  think  you  are  quite 
right ;  and  be  assured  from  me  that  a  woman 
(as  society  is  constituted  in  England)  who 
gives  any  advantage  to  a  man  may  expect  a 
lover,  but  will  sooner  or  later  find  a  tyrant ; 
and  this  is  not  the  man's  fault  either,  perhaps, 
but  is  the  necessary  and  naturid  result  of  the 
circumstances  of  society,  which,  in  fact,  ty- 
rannise over  the  man  equally  with  the  wo- 
man ;  that  is  to  say,  if  either  of  them  have 
any  feeling  or  honour. 

'*  You  can  write  to  me  at  your  leisure  and 
inclination.  I  have  always  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  and  found  it  justified  by  experience, 
that  a  man  and  a  woman  make  far  better 
fiiendships  than  can  exist  between  two  of 
the  same  sex  ;  but  these  with  this  condition, 
that  thev  never  have  made,  or  are  to  make, 
love  with  each  other.     Lovers  may,  and,  in- 


Agaln :  *'  I  assure  you  BartoIUni's  is  dreadftil,  though 
my  mind  misgires  me  that  it  U  hideously  like.  If  it 
is,  I  cannot  be  long  for  this  world,  for  it  overlooks 
seventy.*' 
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deed,  generally  are  enemies,  but  they  never 
can  be  friends ;  because  there  must  always 
be  a  spice  of  jealousy  and  a  something  of 
self  in  all  their  speculations. 

*' Indeed,  I  rather  look  upon  love  alto- 
gether as  a  sort  of  hostile  transaction,  very 
necessary  to  make  or  to  break  matches,  and 
keep  the  world  ^ing,  but  by  no  means  a  sine- 
cure to  the  parties  concerned. 

"  Now,  as  my  love  perils  are,  I  believe, 
pretty  well  over,  and  yours,  bv  all  accounts, 
are  never  to  begin,  we  shall  be  the  best 
friends  imaginable,  as  far  as  both  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  with  this  advantage,  that  we  may 
both  fall  to  loving  ri^t  and  left  through  all 
our  acq^aintance,  without  either  sullenness 
or  sorrow  from  that  amiable  passion,  which 
are  its  inseparable  attendants. 

**  Believe  me,  &c. 

"N.B." 


CHAPTER  L. 

1823. 

GENOA. — LETTER  TO  MOORB  CONCERNING 
HIS  LITERARY  CONNECTION  WITH  LEIGH 
HUNT  AND  THE  UBERAL. HUNT*S  POST- 
HUMOUS ATTACK  ON  LORD  BYRON. — 
FRIENDSHIP. — SHELLEY. —  HENRY  FOX. — 
THE  BLBSSINGTONS.  —  COUNT  d'ORSAY 
AND    HIS   JOURNAL.  —  PICTURE   OF    HIGH 

LIFE    IN    ENGLAND.  —  DR.  PARR. LADY 

BYRON'S  MINIATURE.  —  CAUSES  OF  THE 
SEPARATION. — ADA's  BIRTH-DAY.  —  LET- 
TER TO  LADY  BYRON. 

Letter  506.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

••  Genoa,  February  30. 1833. 

"  My  Dear  Tom, 
"  I  MUST  again  refer  you  to  those  two  let- 
ters addressed  to  you  at  Passy  before  I  read 
your  speech  in  Galignani,  &c.,  and  which 
you  do  not  seem  to  have  received.  > 

"  Of  Hunt  I  see  little — once  a  month  or 
so,  and  then  on  his  own  business,  generally. 
You  may  easily  suppose  that  I  know  too 
little  of  Hampstead  and  his  satellities  to  have 
much  communion  or  community  with  him. 
My  whole  present  relation  to  him  arose  from 
Shelley's  unexpected  wreck.  You  would 
not  have  had  me  leave  him  in  the  street  with 

1  I  watnererludcy  enough  to  recorer  these  two  lettws, 
though  frequent  enquiries  were  made  about  them  at  the 
French  post-ofBce. 

3  The  passage  in  one  of  my  letters  to  which  he  here 
refers  shall  be  gtren  presently. 

>  In  one  of  his  letters  this  poet  says :  —  **  Non  posso 


o- 


his  &mily,  would  you  ?  and  as  to  die  o^cr 
plan  you  mention,  you  forget  how  it  woidd  . 
humUuUe  him — that  his  writings  should  be 
supposed  to  be  dead  weight  I  ^  Think  m  b^ 
ment — he  is  perhaps  Vie  vainest  man  on 
earth,  at  least  bis  own  friends  say  so  pretty 
loudly ;  and  if  he  were  in  other  circnmstancea, 
I  might  be  tempted  to  take  him  down  a  peg ; 
but  not  now, — it  would  be  crueL  It  is  a 
cursed  business  ;  but  neither  the  nx>tive  nor 
the  means  rest  upon  my  conscience,  and  k 
happens  that  he  and  his  brother  kaoe  been  so 
far  benefited  by  the  publication  in  a  peca- 
nianr  point  of  view.  His  brother  is  a  steady, 
bold  fellow,  such  as  Prynne,  for  *>^^"ip»», 
and  full  of  moral,  and,  I  near,  physical  con-  ! 
rage. 

"  And  you  are  really  recanting,  or  soften- 
ing to  the  clergy  I  It  will  do  little  good  for 
you — it  is  you,  not  the  poem,  they  are  at. 
They  will  say  they  frightened  you  —  forbid 
it,  Ireland  I    Believe  me  \\ 

*•  Yours  ever,  I 

Lord  Byron  had  now,  for  some  time,  s 
may  be  collected  from  his  letters,  began  to 
fancy  that  his  reputation  in  England  we 
on  the  wane.    The  same  thirst  after.&BK^ 
with  the  same  sensitiveness  to  every  passii^ 
change  of  popular  favour,  which  led  Tasso 
at  last  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  most  de- 
spised of  writers  3,  had  more  than  once  d^ 
posed  Lord  Byron,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
triumphs,  if  not  to  doubt  their  reality,  at 
least  to  distrust  their  continuance  ;  and  some-   ; 
times  even,  with  that  painful  skiU  which  sen-   ' 
sibility  supplies,  to  extract  out  of  the  bright-   \ 
est  tnbutes  of  success  some  omen  dT  fbtore   ; 
failure,  or  symptom  of  decline.     New  sue-   i 
cesses,  however,  still  came  to  dissipate  these 
bodings  of  diffidence ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
his  unlucky  coalition  with  Mr.  Himt  in  the 
Liberal,  that  any  grounds  for  such  a  suspi- 
cion of  his  having  declined  in  public  fiivoor 
showed  themselves. 

The  chief  inducements,  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Byron,  to  this  unworthy  alliance  were, 
in  the  first  place,  a  wish  to  second  the  kbd 
views  of  his  fnend  Shelley  in  inviting  Bfr. 
Hunt  to  join  him  in  Italy ;  and,  in  the  next, 
a  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  one  so 
experienced,  as  an  editor,  in  the  fovoorite 


negare  che  io  mi  doglio  oltramisora  di  essw  stata  (aato 
disprezsato  dal  mondo  quanto  non  «  altro  acrittore  A 
questo  secolo.**  In  another  letter,  howerer,  after  com- 
plaining of  being  **  perseguitato  da  molti  piii  cIm  non  era 
conreneTole,"  he  adds,  with  a  proud  prescience  of  hk 
ftiture  fame,  *'  Laond^  stimo  dl  potermoie  ragicoerol- 
mente  richiaroare  alia  posterity.** 
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project  he  had  now  so  long  comtemplated,  of 
a  periodical  work,  in  which  all  the  various 
offspring  of  his  genius  might  be  received  fast 
as  tney  sprung  to  light.  With  such  opinions, 
however,  as  he  had  long  entertained  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  character  and  talents  ^  the  facility 
with  which  he  now  admitted  him  —  not  cer- 
tainly to  any  degree  of  confidence  or  inti- 
macy, but  to  a  declared  fellowship  of  fame 
and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is,  I 
own,  an  inconsistency  not  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  argued,  at  all  events,  a  strong 
confidence  in  the  antidotal  power  of  his  own 
name  to  resist  the  ridicule  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation. 

As  long  as  Shelley  lived,  the  regard  which 
Lord  B^Ton  entertained  for  him  extended 
its  influence  also  over  his  relations  with  his 
fiiend;  the  suavity  and  cood-breedine  of 
Shelley  interposing  a  sort  o^oftening  medium 
in  the  way  of  those  unpleasant  collisions 
which  afterwards  took  place,  and  which,  fi'om 
what  is  known  of  both  parties,  may  be  easily 
conceived  to  have  been  alike  trymg  to  the 
patience  of  the  patron  and  the  vanity  of  the 
dependent.  That  even,  however,  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  common  fiiend,  there  had 
occurred  some  of  those  humiliating  misunder- 
standings which  money  engenders,  —  humi- 
liating on  both  sides,  as  if  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  dross  that  gives  rise  to  them, 
—  will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of 
Shelley's  which  I  find  among  the  papers  in 
my  hands. 

*•  TO  LORD  BYRON. 

«•  February  15. 1823. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Byron. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  letter  fi^m  Hunt, 
which  annoys  me  on  more  than  one  account. 
You  will  observe  the  postscript,  and  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  feel  how  painful  a 

1  See  Letter  817.  antit  P*  379. 

<  [EnUtled  "  Lord  BTron  and  his  Contemporariet :  by 

Leigh  Hunt."    '•  This/'  iay$  the  Quarterly  Review,  ••  is 

the  miserable  book  of  a  miserable  man :  Che  little  airy 

fopperies  of  its  mtnner  are  like  the  fantastic  trip  and  con- 

I   TulsiTe  simpers  of  some  poor  worn-out  wanton,  struggling 

between  funine  and  remorse,  leering  through  her  tears. 

*  I  must  confess,*  says' this  unhappy  man  in  his  preface, 

'   <  that  such  is  my  dislike  of  these  personal  histories,  that 

t   had  I  been  rich  enough,  my  first  impulse  would  ha?e  been 

i   to  put  it  into  the  fire.*    With  such  a  feeling  running  cold 

I   all  the  while  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  does  this  unfbr- 

I    tunate  proceed  to  fill  page  after  page,  through  a  long 

'    quarto  Tolume,  with  the  meanest  details  of  prirate  gossip 

~  dirty  gabble  about  men's  wives,  and  men's  mistresses, 

— and  men*s  lackeys,  and  even  the  mistresses  of  the 

lackeys  —  and  with  anecdotes  of  the  personal  habits  of  an 

illusions  poet,  such  as  could  never  hare  come  to  the 

knowledge  of  any  man  who  was  not  treated  by  Lord  Byron 


task  is  set  me  in  coounenting  upon  it.  Hunt 
had  ui^ged  me  more  than  once  to  ask  you  to 
lend  him  this  money.  My  answer  consisted 
in  sending  him  all  I  coiUd  spare,  which  I 
have  now  literally  done.  Your  kindness  in 
fitting  up  a  part  of  your  own  house  for  his 
accommodation  1  sensibly  felt,  and  willingly 
accepted  from  you  on  his  part ;  but,  believe 
me,  without  the  sh'ghtest  intention  of  impos- 
ing, or,  if  I  could  help  it,  allowing  to  be  im- 
posed, any  heavier  task  on  your  purse.  As 
It  has  come  to  this  in  spite  of  my  exertions, 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  low  ebb  of 
my  own  money  affidrs  in  the  present  moment, 
— that  is,  my  absolute  incapacity  of  assisting 
Hunt  fiuther. 

"  I  do  not  think  poor  Hunt's  promise  to  j 
pay  in  a  given  time  is  worth  very  much  ;  but  , 
mine  is  less  subject  to  uncertainty,  and  I  < 
should  be  happy  to  be  responsible  for  any  i 
engagement  he  may  have  proposed  to  you.  1 
I  am  so  much  annoyed  by  this  subject  that  I  ! 
hardly  know  what  to  write,  and  much  less 
what  to  say ;  and  I  have  need  of  all  your 
indulgence  in  judging  both  my  feelings  and 
expressions. 

"  I  shall  see  you  by  and  bv.    Believe  me 
'*  Yours  most  fidthfully  and  sincerely, 
"P.B.  Shellby." 

Of  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  has 
thought  it  decent  to  revenge  upon  the  dead 
the  pain  of  those  obligations  he  had,  in  his 
hour  of  need,  accepted  firom  the  living,  I  am 
luckily  saved  firom  the  distaste  of  spedcing  at 
any  length,  by  the  utter  and  most  deserved 
oblivion  into  which  hb  volume  has  fallen. 
Never,  indeed,  was  the  right  feeling  of  the 
world  upon  such  subjects  more  creditably 
displayed  than  in  the  reception  given  univer- 
sally to  that  ungenerous  book^  —  even  those 
the  least  disposed  to  think  approvingly  of 
Lord  Byron  having  shrunk  back  from  such  a 


either  as  a  fHend  or  as  a  menial.  It  is  really  too  bad 
that  Lord  Byron,  in  addition  to  the  grave  condemna- 
tion of  men  able  to  appreciate  both  his  merits  and  his 
demerits,  and  well  disposed  to  think  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  existed  along  with  so 
much  that  was  excellent  and  noble— it  Is  by  much  too 
bad  that  this  great  man's  glorious,  though  melancholy, 
memory  — 

*  Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curt  and  vulgar  hacks,' 

whom  he  fed ; —that  his  bones  must  be  scraped  up  (hmi 
their  bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over 
by  creatures,  who,  even  in  the  least  hyena-like  of  their 
moods,  can  touch  nothing  that  mankind  wouid  wish  to 
respect  wthout  polluting  it.  We  hope  and  trust  the 
public  reception  of  this  filthy  gossip  will  be  such  as  to 
discourage  any  more  of  these  base  assaults  upon  Lord  By- 
ron's memory.**— Vol.  xxxvil.  p.  408.    Sm  Btbomuma.] 
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corroboration  of  their  own  opinion  as  could 
be  afforded  by  one  who  did  not  blush  to  de- 
rive his  authority,  as  an  accuser,  from  those 
fecilities  of  oboermtion  which  he  had  enjoyed 
by  having  been  riieltered  and  fed  under  the 
very  roof  of  the  man  whom  he  maligned. 

With  respect  to  the  hostile  feeling  mani- 
fested in  Mr.  Hunt's  work  towards  myself, 
the  sole  revenge  I  shall  take  is,  to  lay  before 
mv  readers  the  ^sage  in  one  of  my  letters 
which  provoked  it ;  and  which  may  claim,  at 
least,  tne  merit  of  not  being  a  covert  attack, 
as  throughout  the  whole  of  mv  remonstrances 
to  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject  of  his  new 
literary  allies,  not  a  line  did  I  ever  write 
respecting  either  Mr.  Shelley  or  Mr.  Hunt, 
which  I  was  not  fully  prepared,  from  long 
knowledge  of  my  correspondent,  to  find  that 
he  had  instantly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
communicated  to  theoL  That  this  want  of 
retention  was  a  fault  in  my  noble  friend,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  deny ;  but,  being  undis- 
guised, it  was  easily  guarded  against,  and, 
when  guarded  against,  harmless.  Besides, 
such  is  the  penalty  generally  to  be  paid  for 
frankness  of^character ;  and  they  who  could 
have  flattered  themselves  that  one  so  open 
about  his  own  affairs  as  Lord  Byron  would 
be  much  more  discreet  where  the  confidences 
of  others  were  concerned,  would  have  had 
their  own  imprudence,  not  his,  to  blame  for 
any  ixgury  that  their  dependence  upon  his 
secrecy  had  brought  on  theoL 

The  following  is  the  passage,  which  Lord 
Byron,  as  I  take  for  granted,  showed  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  to  which  one  of  1^  letters  to  my- 
self (February  20.)  refers :  — 

'*  I  am  most  anxious  to  know  that  you 
mean  to  emerge  out  of  the  Liberal  It 
grieves  me  to  urge  any  thing  so  much  against 
Hunt's  interest ;  but  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  same  language  to  himself,  were  I 
near  him.  I  would,  if  I  were  vou,  serve  him 
in  every  possible  way  but  this  —  I  would 
give  him  (if  he  would  accept  of  it)  the  pro- 
fits of  the  same  works,  published  separately 
—  but  I  would  not  mix  myself  up  in  this 
way  with  others.  I  would  not  become  a 
partner  in  this  sort  of  miscellaneous  *pot  au 
feu,*  where  the  bad  flavour  of  one  ingredient 
is  sure  to  taint  all  the  rest.  I  would  be,  if  I 
were  you,  alone,  single-handed,  and,  as  such, 
invincible." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hunt,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  me 
of  introducing  some  portions  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  friend  of  that  gentleman  by 
Lord  Byron,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal 
made  to  the  feelings  of  the  latter  on  the 
score  of  his  professed  **  friendship "  for  Mr. 
Hunt.    The  avowals  he  here  makes  are,  I 


own,  sttfding,  and  nmst  be  taken  with  matt 
than  the  usual  allowance,  not  only  for  the 
particular  mood  of  temper  or  spirits  in  whick  i 
the  letter  was  written,  but  for  tbe  inikteBee 
also  of  sudi  slight  casual  piques  and  reso^ 
ments  as  might  have  been,  just  then,  in  titer 

darkening  transit  duougfa  his  mind, in&- 

posing  him,  for  the  moment,  to  those  amoi^ 
his  friends  whom,  in  a  sunnier  mood,  he 
would  have  proclaimed  as  his  most  ciiosai 
and  dearest. 


Lnm  909.       TO  MRS . 

"  I  presume  that  you,  at  least,  know  esoi^ 
of  me  to  be  sure  that  I  could  have  no  ' 


tion  to  insult  Hunt's  poverty.  On  the  ^-,»- 
trary,  I  honour  him  for  it ;  for  I  know  what 
it  is,  having  been  as  much  embamtased  as 
ever  he^  was,  without  percdving  aught  in 
it  to  diminish  an  honourable  man^s  aetf> 
respect.  If  you  mean  to  say  that,  had  he 
been  a  wealthy  man,  I  would  hare  Joined  ia 
this  Journal,  I  answer  in  the  n^ative.  #  •  * 
I  engaged  in  the  Journal  from  good-wffl  to- 
wards him,  added  to  re^>ect  for  his  character, 
literary  and  personal ;  and  no  less  fer  ha 
political  courage,  as  well  as  regret  for  ha 
present  circumstances :  I  did  this  in  the  hope 
that  he  midit,  with  the  same  aki  from  litenry 
firiends  of  Uterary  contributions  (which  is  re- 
quisite for  all  journals  of  a  mixed  natureX 
render  himself  mdq>endent. 

"  I  have  always  treated  him,  in  oar  po^ 
sonal  intercourse,  with  such  scniDulous  de- 
licacy, that  I  have  forborne  intrudu^  advice 
which  I  thought  might  be  disagreeable,  kst 
he  should  impute  it  to  what  is  called  *  ta>lr9ng 
advantge  of  a  man*s  situation.* 

*|  As  to  fiiendship,  it  is  a  propensity  in 
which  my  genius  is  veej  limited.  I  do  net 
know  the  maie  human  bemg,  except  Lord 
Clare,  the  friend  of  my  infimcy,  for  whom  I 
feel  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name.  All 
my  others  are  men-of-the>world  friendsh^ 
I  did  not  even  feel  it  for  Shellejr*  however 
much  1  admired  and  esteemed  hun ;  so  that 
you  see  not  even  vanity  could  bribe  me  into 
It,  for,  of  all  men,  Shelley  thau^t  hidiest 
of  my  talents,  —  and,  pem^,  ofniy  c&po- 
sition. 

**  I  will  do  my  duty  by  my  indmates,  upon 
the  principle  of'^doing  as  you  would  be  done 
by.  I  have  done  so,  I  trust,  in  most  in- 
stance^ I  may  be  pleased  with  thdr  con- 
versation — rejoice  in  their  success — be  glad 
to  do  them  service,  or  to  receive  their  coun- 
sel and  assistance  in  return.  But  as  for 
friends  and  friendshm,  I  have  (as  I  already 
said)  named  the  only  remaining  male  frir 
whom  I  feel  any  thing  of  the  kind,  except- 
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ing,  perhaps,  Thomas  Moore.  I  hare  had, 
and  may  have  still,  a  thousand  firiends,  as 
they  are  called,  in  life,  who  are  like  one's 
partners  in  the  waltz  of  this  world — not 
much  remembered  when  the  ball  is  over, 
though  very  pleasant  for  the  time.  Habit, 
business,  and  companionship  in  pleasure  or 
in  pain,  are  links  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the 
same  faith  in  politics  is  another."    *    *    • 

Lirm  610.       TO  LADT  •  •  •. 

**  Genoa,  March  S8. 18». 

"  Mr.  Hill  is  here  :  I  dined  with  him  on 
Saturday  before  last;  and  on  leaving  his 
house  at  S.  P.  d' Arena,  my  carriage  broke 
down.  I  walked  home,  about  three  miles, 
—  no  very  great  feat  of  pedestrianism ;  but 
either  the  coming  out  of  hot  rooms  into  a 
bleak  wind  chilled  me,  or  the  walldng  up-hill 
to  Albaro  heated  me,  or  something  or  other 
set  me  wrong,  and  next  day  I  had  an  inflam- 
matory attack  in  the  fiice,  to  which  I  have 
been  subject  this  winter  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain,  but  no 
peril.  My  health  is  now  much  as  usual. 
Mr.  Hill  is,  I  believe,  occupied  with  his  di- 
plomacy. I  shall  ffve  him  your  message  when 
I  see  hun  again. 

"  My  name,  I  see  in  the  papers,  has  been 
dragged  into  the  unhappy  Portsmouth  busi- 
ness, of  which  all  that  I  know  is  very  suc- 
cinct. Mr.  Hanson  is  my  solicitor.  I  found 
him  so  when  I  was  ten  years  old — at  my 
uncle's  death — and  he  was  continued  in  the 
management  of  my  legal  business.  He  asked 
me,  by  a  civil  qpistle,  as  an  old  acquaintance 
of  his  family,  to  be  present  at  the  marri^ 
of  Miss  Hanson.  I  went  very  reluctant^, 
one  misty  morning  (for  I  had  been  up  at  two 
balls  all  night),  to  witness  the  ceremony  i, 
wbich  I  could  not  very  well  refiise  without 
affironting  a  man  who  had  never  offended 
me.  I  saw  nothing  particular  in  the  mar- 
ria^.  Of  course  I  could  not  know  the  pre- 
lin&inaries,  except  from  what  he  said,  not 
having  been  present  at  the  wpoing,  nor  after 
it ;  for  I  walked  home,  and  they  went  into 
the  country  as  soon  as  they  had  promised 
and  vowed.  Out  of  this  simple  met  I  hear 
the  Debats  de  Paris  has  quoted  Miss  H. 
as '  autrefois  tres  li^  avec  le  c^lebre,'  &c.&c. 
I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  celebrity,  but  beg 
leave  to  decline  the  liaison,  which  is  quite 
untrue  ;  my  liaison  ¥ras  with  the  fiither,  in 
the  unsentimental  shape  of  long  lawyers' 
bills,  through  the  medium  of  wmch  I  nave 
had  to  p&Y  him  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  witnin  these  few  years.    She  was 

>[Sm  null,  p.  880.] 


not  pretty,  and  I  suspect  that  the  indefati- 
gable Mr.  A  was  (like  all  her  people) 
more  attracted  by  her  title  than  her  charms. 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  present  at  the 
prologue  to  the  happy  state  of  horse-whip- 
ping and  black  jobs,  &c.  &ow ;  but  I  could 
not  foresee  that  a  man  was  to  turn  out  mad, 
who  had  gone  about  the  world  for  fifty  years, 
as  competent  to  vote,  and  walk  at  krge; 
nor  did  ne  seem  to  me  more  insane  than  any 
other  person  going  to  be  married. 

^  I  have  no  objection  to  be  ac<^uainted 
with  the  Marquis  Palavidni,  if  he  wishes  it. 
Lately  I  have  gone  little  into  society,  English 
or  foreign,  for  I  had  seen  all  that  was  worth 
seeing  in  the  former  before  I  left  England, 
and  at  the  time  of  life  when  I  was  more  dis- 
posed to  like  it ;  and  of  the  latter  I  had  a 
sufficiency  in  the  first  few  years  of  my  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  chiefly  at  Madame  de 
Stael*s,  where  I  went  sometimes,  till  I  grew 
tired  of  conversazioni  and  carnivals,  with 
their  appendages ;  and  the  bore  is,  that  if 
you  go  once,  you  are  expected  to  be  there 
daily,  or  raUier  nightly.  1  went  the  round 
of  the  most  noted  soirees  at  Venice  or  else- 
where (where  I  remaincNl  not  any  time)  to 
the  Benzona,  and  the  Albrizzi,  and  the  Mi- 
chelli,  &c  &c  and  to  the  Cardinals  and  the 
various  potentates  of  the  Legation  in  Ro- 
magna,  (that  b,  Ravenna,)  and  only  receded 
for  the  sake  of  quiet,  when  I  came  into  Tus- 
cany. Besides,  if  I  go  into  society,  I  ge- 
nerally get,  in  the  long  run,  into  some  scrape 
of  some  kind  or  other,  which  don't  occur 
in  my  solitude.  However,  I  am  pretty  well 
settled  now,  by  time  and  temper,  which  is 
so  far  lucky,  as  it  prevents  restlessness ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  as  an  acouaintance  of  yours, 
I  will  be  ready  and  wilung  to  know  your 
friends.  He  may  be  a  sort  of  connection  for 
aught  I  know  ;  for  a  Palavicini,  of  Boiogna, 
I  believe,  married  a  distant  relative  of  mine 
half  a  century  a^o.  I  happen  to  know  the 
fact,  as  he  and  his  spouse  had  an  annuity  of 
five  hundred  Dounds  on  my  uncle's  property, 
which  ceasea  at  his  demise ;  though  I  re- 
collect hearbs  they  attempted,  naturally 
enough,  to  make  it  survive  him.  If  I  can  do 
any  thing  for  you  here  or  elsewhere,  pray 
order,  and  be  obeyed." 


LrmaSll.        TO  MB.  MOORE. 

•*  Gcooa,  April  2. 1833. 

**  I  have  just  seen  some  firiends  of  yours, 
who  paid  me  a  visit  yesterday,  which,  m  ho- 
nour of  them  and  of  you,  I  returned  to-day ; 
— as  I  reserve  my  bear-skin  and  teeth,  and 
paws  and  claws,  for  our  enemies. 
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"  I  have  also  seen  Henry  Fox »,  Lord  Hol- 
land's son»  whom  I  had  not  looked  upon  since 
I  left  him  a  pretty,  mild  boy,  without  a  neck- 
cloth, in  a  jacket,  and  in  deucate  health,  seven 
long  years  a^one,  at  the  period  of  mine  eclipse 
—  the  third,  I  believe,  as  I  have  generally 
one  every  two  or  three  years.  I  think  that 
he  has  the  softest  and  most  amiable  expres- 
sion of  countenance  I  ever  saw,  and  manners 
correspondent.  If  to  those  he  can  add  he- 
reditary talents,  he  will  keep  the  name  of 
Fox  in  all  its  freshness  for  naif  a  century 
more,  I  hope.  I  speak  from  a  transient  plimpse 
— but  I  love  still  to  yield  to  such  unpres- 
sions ;  for  I  have  ever  found  that  those  I 
liked  longest  and  best,  I  took  too  at  first 
sight;  and  I  always  liked  that  boy— -per- 
haps, in  part,  from  some  resemblance  in  the 
less  fortunate  part  of  our  destinies  —  I  mean, 
to  avoid  mistakes,  his  lameness.  But  there 
is  this  difference,  that  he  appears  a  halting 
angel,  who  has  tripped  against  a  star ;  whilst 
I  am  />  Diable  Boiteus,  —  a  8oubri(^et, 
which  I  marvel  that,  amongst  their  vanous 
normnis  umbra:,  the  Orthodox  have  not  hit 
upon. 

"Your  other  allies,  whom  I  have  found  very 
agreeable  personages,  are  Milor  Blessington  ^ 
and  epouse,  travelling  with  a  very  handsome 
companion,  in  the  shape  of  a  'French  Count's 
(to  use  Farquhar's  phrase  in  the  Beaux  Stra- 
tagem), who  has  all  the  air  of  a  Cupidon  de^ 
chrnne,  and  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  I 
have  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a  Frenchman  before 
the  Revolution  —  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face,  upon  whose  like  I  never  thought  that 
we  should  look  a^n.  Miladi  seems  highly 
literary,  to  which,  and  your  honour's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fomily,  I  attribute  the 
pleasure  of  having  seen  them.  She  is  also 
very  pretty  even  m  a  morning,  —  a  species 
of  beauty  on  which  the  sun  of^Italy  does  not 
shine  so  fireouently  as  the  chandeuer.  Cer- 
tainly, English  women  wear  better  than 
their  continental  neighboiu^  of  the  same  sex. 
Mountjoy  seems  very  good-natured,  but  is 
much  tamed,  since  I  recollect  him  in  all  the 
glory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes,  and  uniforms, 
and  theatricals,  and  speeches  in  our  house — *  I 


»  [The  Hon.  Henry-Edward  Fox,  now  Secretary  of 
Embassy  at  the  Court  of  Austria,  1838.] 

3  [Charles- John  Gardiner,  first  Earl  of  Blessington. 
His  lordship  married,  first,  in  1812,  Mrs.  Browne,  relict 
of  Migor  Browne ;  and,  secondly,  in  1818,  Mrs.  Farmer, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  and  widow  of  M.  St.  L^er 
Farmer,  Esq.  By  his  lordship's  death,  in  1827,  the  earl- 
dom became  extinct.] 

s  [Count  Alft«d  D'Orsay.  He  afterwards  married 
Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Blessington.] 

*  [Lady  Blessington,  who,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Lord 
Byron  the  day  before  this  letter  was  written,  thus  de- 


0^ 


mean,  of  peers,'  —  (I  must  refer  you  to  Pope 
— whom  you  don't  read  and  won't  appreeitfe  . 
— for  that  quotation,  which  you  must  aDov 
to  be  poetical,)  and  sitting  to  StroeUiDg,  iSbt 
painter,  (do  you  remember  our  Tist,  witk 
Leckie,  to  the  German  ?)  to  be  depicted  m 
one  of  the  heroes  of  A^incourt,  '  with  fas  • 
long  sword,  saddle,  bridle,   Whack  hi  de,  ; 
&c.  &c.' 

"  I  have  been  unwell — caught  a  cold  a^ 
inflammation,  which  menaced  a  conflagratioii, 
afler  dining  with  our  ambassador,  Moosieor 
Hill, — not  owing  to  the  dinner,  but  my  car- 
riage broke  down  in  the  way  home,  and  I 
had  to  walk  some  miles,  up  hill  partly,  after 
hot  rooms,  in  a  very  bleak,  windy  evens^ 
and  over-hotted,  or  over-colded  mysdfl  I 
have  not  been  so  robustious  as  formeriy,  erer 
since  the  last  summer,  when  I  fell  ill  after  a 
long  swim  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  have 
never  been  quite  right  up  to  this  present 
writing.  I  am  thin,  —  pernaps  thinner  dnn 
you  saw  me,  when  I  was  nearly  transpaitot, 
m  1812, — and  am  obliged  to  be  moderate  of 
my  mouth  ;  which,  nevertheless,  won't  pfv> 
vent  me  (the  gods  willing)  fix>m  dining  widi 
your  friends  the  day  after  to-morrow. « 

"  They  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  yoo,  i 
and  of  your  nearly  '  Emprisoned  Anga&**  • 
But  why  did  you  change  your  title  ?  — yoa 
will  regret  this  some  day.  The  bigots  ut 
not  to  be  conciliated ;  and,  if  they  were 
—  are  they  worth  it?  I  su^>ect  that  I  dm 
a  more  orthodox  Christian  than  you  are; 
and,  whenever  I  see  a  real  Christian,  either 
in  practice  or  in  theory,  (for  I  never  yet 
found  the  man  who  could  produce  either, 
when  put  to  the  proo()  I  am  his  discmle. 
But,  till  then,  I  cannot  truckle  to  Sie- 
mongers, — nor  can  I  imagine  what  has  made 
you  circumcise  your  Seraphs. 

'*  I  have  been  far  more  persecuted  thm 
you,  as  you  may  jud^  by  my  present  de- 
cadence,— for  I  tfdce  It  thiat  I  am  as  low  m 
popularity  and  booksellinjg  as  any  writer  can 
be.  At  least,  so  my  friends  assure  me — 
blessings  on  their  benevolence!  This  tfaey 
attribute  to  Hunt ;  but  they  are  wrong — 
it  must  be,  partly  at  least,  owing  to  myself; 


He 


scribes  his  appearance—**  He  is  extremely  thin,  {adeed 
so  much  so  that  his  figure  has  almost  a  boyish  afa- ;  fab 
Cace  is  peculiarly  pale,  but  not  the  palenesa  of  lU  1 
as  Its  character  is  that  of  fidmess,  the  fidmess  of  a  i 
haired  person— and  his  hair  (which  is  gettSoff  i 
gray)  is  of  arery  darii  brown,  and  curU  naturally. 
was  rery  gay  at  dinner,  ate  of  most  of  the  didiea,  ai 
drank  three  glasses  of  champaign,  saying,  that  as  be  en 
sidered  it  a  Jour  de  fMe,  he  would  eat,  drink,  and  I 
merry."  —  Conversattons.l 

s  [Mr.  Moore's  **  Lores  of  the  Angels  **  w 
in  December,  1822.] 
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be  it  so.  As  to  Hunt,  I  prefer  noi  having 
turned  him  to  starve  in  the  streets  to  any 
personal  honour  which  might  have  accrued 
from  such  genuine  philanthropy.  I  really 
act  upon  principle  in  this  matter,  for  we  have 
Dothing  much  in  common;  and  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  the  despairing  sensation  of 
trying  to  do  something  for  a  man  who  seems 
incapable  or  unwilling  to  do  anv  thing  fur- 
ther for  himself, — at  least,  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  like  pulling  a  m^  out  of  a  nver  who 
directly  throws  nimself  in  again.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  years  Shelley  assisted,  and 
bad  once  actually  extricated  him.  I  have 
since  his  demise,  —  and  even  before,  —  done 
what  I  could  :  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
make  this  permanent.  I  want  Hunt  to  re- 
turn to  England,  for  which  I  would  furnish 
him  with  the  means  in  comfort ;  and  his  situ- 
atiou  therCf  on  the  whole,  is  bettered,  by  the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  his  debts,  &c. ;  and 
he  would  be  on  the  spot  to  continue  his 
Journal,  or  Journals,  with  his  brother,  who 
seems  a  sensible,  plain,  stiu*dy,  and  enduring 
person.'*        ♦        ♦ 

The  new  intimacy  of  which  he  here  an- 
nounces the  commencement,  and  which  it 
was  gratifying  to  me,  as  the  common  friend 
of  all,  to  find  that  he  had  formed,  was  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  him  during  the 
stay  of  his  noble  acquaintances  at  Genoa. 
So  long,  indeed,  had  he  persuaded  himself 
that  his  countrymen  abroad  all  regarded  him 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  outlaw  or  a 
show,  that  every  new  instance  he  met  of 
friendly  reception  from  them  was  as  much 
a  surprise  as  pleasure  to  him ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  to  his  mind  the  revival  of 
English  associations  and  habitudes  alwavs 
brought  with  it  a  sense  of  refi'eshment,  lixe 
that  of  inhaling  his  native  air.  • 

With  the  view  of  inducing  these  friends  to 
prolong  their  stay  at  Genoa,  he  suggested 
their  taking  a  pretty  villa  called  **  11  Para- 
diso,**  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own,  and 
accompanied  them  to  look  at  it.  Upon  that 
occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing 
some  intentions  of  residing  diere,  ne  pro- 
duced the  following  impromptu,  which  — 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was 
not  so  "  chary  of  his  fame**  as  to  fear  failing 
in  such  trifles — I  should  have  thought  hardly 
worth  transcribing. 

'  The  Genoese  vlu  had  alreedyappUed  thUthreadbere 
jett  to  himielf.  Taking  it  into  their  heodf  that  thii  rilla 
(which  was  also,  I  beliere.  a  Casa  Saluixo)  had  been  the 
one  fixed  on  for  his  own  residence,  they  said  **  n  Diarolo 
h  mean  entrato  in  Paradiso.** 

s  In  another  letter  to  Lord  Blessington  he  sajs  of  this 


*'  Beneath  Bleuington's  eyes 

The  reclahn'd  Paradise 
Should  be  tree  as  the  former  from  erll ; 

But,  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  griere, 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  devil  ?  *'  > 

Another  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  him 
to  the  same  lady,  whose  beauty  and  talent 
might  well  have  claimed  a  wanner  tribute 
from  such  a  pen,  is  yet  too  interesting,  as 
descriptive  of  the  premature  feeling  of  age 
now  stealing  upon  hmi,  to  be  omitted  in  these 
pages. 

'•  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

1. 
••  You  hare  asked  for  a  verse  —  the  request 
In  a  rhymer  't  were  strange  to  deny  ; 
But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feelings  (iu  fountain)  are  dry. 

2. 
••  Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 

What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue. 

And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

8. 
**  I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire. 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 
What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 
And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

4. 
"  My  life  is  not  dated  by  years~ 

There  are  momenU  which  act  as  a  plough. 
And  there  is  not  a  fUrrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

5. 
"  Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 
For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

••  B." 

The  following  letters  written  during  the 
stay  of  this  party  at  Genoa  will  be  found, — 
some  of  them  at  least, — not  a  little  curious. 


Lbttir  512.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  BLESSINGTON. 
MTLT     J         T      J  "April  6.  1823. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

•*  How  is  your  gout  ?  or  rather,  how  are 
you?  I  return  the  Count  D'Orsa/s  Journal, 
which  is  a  very  extraordinary  production  % 
and  of  a  most  melancholy  truth  in  all  that 
regards  high  life  in  England.  I  know,  or 
knew  personally,  most  of  the  personages  and 
societies  which  he  describes ;  and  after  read- 


gentieman, "  he  seems  to  hare  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
have  figured  In  his  brother-in-law's  ancestor's  Memoirs." 
[The  M^moires  du  Comte  de  Grammont,  par  Antolne 
Comte  HamUton."— "A  classic  work,"  says  Gibbon,  ••  the 
delight  of  every  man  and  woman  of  taste,  to  whom  the 
French  language  Is  fiuniliar."] 
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ing  his  remarks,  have  the  sensation  fresh 
upon  rae  as  if  I  had  seen  them  yesterday.  I 
would  however  plead  in  behalf  of  some  few 
exceptions,  which  I  will  mention  by  and  by. 
The  most  singular  thing  is,  how  he  should 
have  penetrated  noi  the  fact,  but  the  myttery 
of  the  Englbh  ennui  ^^  at  two-and-twenty.  I 
was  about  the  same  age  when  I  made  the 
same  discovery,  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
circles,  —  (for  there  is  scarcely  a  person 
mentioned  whom  I  did  not  see  nightl^r  or 
daily,  and  was  acquainted  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  most  of  them,) — but  I  never 
could  have  described  it  so  welL  Ilfaut  etre 
Franfois,  to  efiect  this. 

"  But  he  ought  also  to  have  been  in  the 
country  during  the  hunting  season,  with  '  a 
select  party  of  distinguish^  guests,*  as  the 
papers  term  it.  He  ought  to  have  seen  the 
gentlemen  after  dinner  (on  the  hunting  days), 
and  die  soir^  ensuinff  thereupon, — and  the 
women  looking  as  if  they  luui  hunted,  or 
rather  been  hunted ;  and  I  could  have  wished 
that  he  had  been  at  a  dinner  in  town,  which 
I  recollect  at  Lord  Cowpcr's* — small,  but 
select,  and  composed  of  the  most  amusing 
people.  The  dessert  was  hardly  on  the  ta- 
ble, when,  out  of  twelve,  I  countedjive  asleep ; 
of  that  five,  there  were  Tiemey^  Lord  ♦  ♦, 
and  Lord  Diamley* — I  forget  the  other  two, 
but  they  were  either  wits  or  orators — per- 
haps poets. 

**  My  residence  in  the  East  and  in  Italy 
has  made  me  somewhat  indulgent  of  the 
siesta ; — but  then  they  set  regularly  about 
it  in  warm  countries,  and  perform  it  in  so- 
litude (or  at  most  in  a  t^te4-tete  with  a  proper 
companion),  and  retire  quietly  to  their  rooms 
to  get  out  of  the  sun's  way  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

"Altogether,  your  fiiend's  Journal  is  a 
very  formidable  production.  Alas  I  our  dearly 
beloved  countrymen  have  only  discovered 
that  they  are  tired,  and  not  that  they  are 
tiresome ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  commu- 
nication of  the  latter  unpleasant  verity  will 
not  be  better  received  than  truths  usually 
are.  I  have  read  the  whole  with  great  at- 
tention and  instruction.  I  am  too  good  a 
patriot  to  s&y  pleasure — at  least  I  won't  say 
so,  whatever  I  may  think.  I  showed  it  (I 
hope  no  breach  of  confidence)  to  a  younc 
Itiuian  lady  of  rank,  tres  instruUe  also  ;  and 

>  [••  For  efmui  it  a  growth  of  EnglUh  root. 

Though  nameleu  in  our  language :  — we  retort 
The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awftil  yawn  which  sleep  can  not  abate."  ~ 

Don  Jtum,  c.  xitt.  st  101.] 

a  [Peter-Leopold-Louls-Frands,  fifth  earl  Cowper. 
His  lordship  married,  in  160S,  Amelia,  daughter  of  the 
first  Viscount  Melbourne,  and  died  June  1837.] 


who  passes,  or  passed,  (or  bemg  one  of  tk 
three  most  celebrated  belles  in  the  distiict  ■ 
of  Italv,  where  her  fiunDy  and  coimediaB 
resided  in  less  troublesome  times  as  to  po 
lidcs,  (which  is  not  Genoa,  by  the  varj 
and  she  was  delisted  with  it,  and  says  tk 
she  has  derived  a  better  notion  of  Eogfis^ 
society  from  it  than  from  all  Bfadamedc 
Stael's  metaphysical  disputations  oq  the  see 
subject,  in  her  work  on  the  Revohitioi].  1 
beg  that  you  will  tfaank  the  young  ptakv 
sopher,  and  make  my  compliments  to  h^ 
B.  and  her  sister. 
"  Believe  me  your  very  obliged  and  baiAM 

"K.K 

"P.  S.  — There  is  a  rumour  mlettersofi 
some  disturbance  or  complot  in  the  Frencb 
Pyrenean  army — ^generals  suspected  or&^  < 
missed,  and  ministers  of  war  travdhog  to  see  | 
what's  the  matter.  •  Marry  (as  Band  ays),  ' 
this  hath  an  angry  &vour.' 

"  Tell  Count  D'  Orsav  that  some  of  the  . 
names  are  not  quite  intelligible,  espedalljo^J 
the  clubs ;  he  speaks  of  fTo/to— perhaps  bee  l| 
right,  but  in  my  time  Watier^s  was  dielWj 
Club,  of  which  (though  no  dandy)  I  ms  M 
member,  at  the  time  too  of  its  greatest  glory,  j 
when  Bnmunel  and  Mildmay,  Mmikj^  > 
Pierrepoint,  gave  the  Dandy  Balls ;  aw  ^  ' 
(the  club,  that  b,)  got  up  the  femoos  m- 1 
auerade  at  Burlington  House  and  Ganfct 
for  Wellington.    He  does  not  speak  cftk 
Alfred,  wmch  was  the  most  redierM^ 
most  tiresome  of  any,  as  I  know,  by  ^^^ 
member  of  that  too." 


Lettbb  518.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  BLESSftCTOK  | 

-April 6- 1*  ,j 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  know^«  , 
I  do,  the  utter  worthlessness  of  words  od  || 
such  occasions,  in  me  to  attempt  to^Pf* 
what  I  ought  to  feel,  and  do  feel  ^f  **r '' 
you  have  sustained  * ;  and  I  must  ^^J^ 
miss  the  subject,  for  I  dare  not  trust  in^  ' 
further  with  it  for  your  sake,  or  for  my  o^  , 
I  shall  endeavour  to  see  you  as  soon  «s    i 


thought 

find  you.  i  I 

"  I  have  received  a  very  handsome  «»  ! 


»  [The  Right  Hon.  George  Tloniej:  he  *«*  ^**^ 
18».]  ^ 

*  [John,  (burth  Earl  of  Damley^  he  died  <»  ^  "° 
March  1831.]  . 

»  [The  death  of  Lord  Bletsfaigtoo'i  •«».  ^^^ 
been  long  expected,  but  of  which  tbeaccoantwa      j 
then   arrired.      [Loke-Welllngtoti-Gtrife^' 
MountJof.  died  Uarch  18S3,  in  hif  tentb  J«tfl 
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flattering  note  from  Count  D*  Orsav.  He  must 
excuse  my  app«irent  rudeness  ancf  r^  igno- 
rance in  replying  to  it  in  English,  through 
the  medium  of  your  kind  interpretation.  I 
would  not  on  any  account  deprive  him  of  a 
production,  of  which  I  really  think  more  than 
I  have  even  itnd,  thoudi  you  are  good  enough 
not  to  be  dissatisfied  even  with  that ;  but 
whenever  it  is  completed,  it  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  a  copy  — 
but  how  to  keep  it  secret  ?  literary  secrets 
are  like  others.  By  changing  the  names,  or 
at  least  omittine  several,  and  altering  the 
circumstances  indicative  of  the  writer's  real 
station  or  situation,  the  author  would  render 
it  a  most  amusing  publication.  His  coun- 
trjonen  have  not  been  treated,  either  in  a 
literary  or  personal  point  of  view,  with  such 
deference  in  English  recent  works  as  to  lay 
him  under  any  very  great  national  obligation 
of  forbearance ;  and  really  the  remarks  are 
so  true  and  piouante,  tliat  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  wish  tneir  suppression ;  though,  as 
Dangle  says, '  He  is  my  mend,'  many  of  these 
personages  *  were  myfnenit^  but  much  such 
friends  as  Dangle  and  his  allies. 

"  I  return  you  Dr.  Parr's  letter — I  have 
met  him  at  Payne  Knight's  and  elsewhere, 
and  he  did  me  the  honour  once  to  be  a  pa- 
tron of  mine,  althoudi  a  great  fiiend  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  House  of  Atreus,  and 
the  Oreek  teacher  (I  believe)  of  my  moral 
Clytemnestra  —  I  say  morale  because  it  isN 
true,  and  is  so  useful  to  the  virtuous,  that  it 
enables  them  to  do  any  thing  without  the 
'  aid  of  an  .£gisthu8. 

**  I  beg  my  compliments  to  Lady  B.,  Miss 
P.,  and  your  Alfred,  I  think,  since  his  Ma^ 
jesty  of  the  same  name,  there  has  not  been 
such  a  learned  siu'veyor  of  our  Saxon  so- 
ciety. 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly,        N.  B." 

••  April  9. 16S3. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  salute  IVCledi,  Mademoiselle 
Mama,  and  the  illustrious  Chevalier  Count 
D'  Orsay ;  who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his 
history  of  *  his  own  times.'  There  are  some 
strange  coincidences  between  a  part  of  his 
remarks  and  a  certain  work  of  mine,  now  in 
MS.  in  England,  (I  do  not  mean  the  her- 
metically sealed  Memoirs,  but  a  continuation 
of  certain  cantos  of  ^  certain  poem,)  espe- 
cially in  what  a  nian  may  do  in  London  with 
impunity  while  he  is  '  a  la  mode'  i ;  which  I 

1  [S«e  Don  Jtun,  canto  xU. :  — 
••  «—  o  mj  gentle  Juan  I  • 

Thoa  art  in  London— In  that  pleasant  place, 
Where  erery  kind  of  mischiert  daily  brewing 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race,"  ftc] 


think  it  well  to  state,  that  he  may  not  sus- 
pect me  of  taking  advantage  of  his  confi- 
dence.   The  observations  are  very  general." 

LkttbrAH.  to  the  earl  OF  BLESSINGTOK. 

*•  April  14. 1823. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  cannot  accom- 
pany you  in  your  nde  this  morning,  owing 
to  a  violent  pain  in  my  face,  arising  from  a 
wart  to  which  I  by  medical  advice  applied  a 
caustic.  MHiether  I  put  too  much,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  the  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
I  have  been  put  to  some  pain,  but  the  pec- 
cant part  ana  its  immediate  environ  are  as 
black  as  if  the  printer's  devil  had  marked  me 
for  an  author.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten 
your  horses,  or  their  riders,  I  shall  postpone 
waiting  upon  you  until  six  o'clock,  when  I 
hope  to  have  subsided  into  a  more  christian- 
like resemblance  to  my  fellow-creatures.  My 
infliction  has  partially  extended  even  to  my 
fingers ;  for  on  trying  to  set  the  black  from 
off  my  upper  lip  at  least,  I  have  only  trans- 
fiised  a  pK>rtion  thereof  to  my  right  hand, 
and  neither  lemon-juice  nor  eau  de  Cologne, 
nor  any  other  eau,  have  been  able  as  yet  to 
redeem  it  also  from  a  more  inky  appearance 
than  is  either  proper  or  pleasant.  But  *  out, 
damn'd  spot'  —  you  may  have  perceived 
something  of  the  kind  yesterday;  for  on  my 
return,  I  saw  that  during  my  visit  it  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
Hoinished ;  and  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  figure  I  must  have  cut  before  you.  At 
any  rate,  I  shall  be  with  you  at  six,  with  the 
advantage  of  twilight. 

**  Ever  most  truly,  Ac." 

"  Eleren  o'clock. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  wrote  the  above  at  three  this 
morning.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  skin  of  about  an  indt  square  above  my 
upper  lip  has  come  off,  so  that  I  cannot  even 
shave  or  masticate,  and  I  am  equally  unfit 
to  appear  at  your  table,  and  to  piutake  of  its 
hospitality.  Will  you  therefore  pardon  me, 
and  not  mistake  this  rueful  excuse  for  a 
* make^telievey*  as  you  will  soon  recognise 
whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
again,  and  I  will  call  the  moment  I  am,  in 
the  nursery  phrase,  'fit  to  be  seen.'  Tell 
Lady  B.,  with  my  compliments,  that  I  am 
rummaging  my  papers  for  a  MS.  worthy  of 
her  acceptation.  I  tiavejust  seen  the  younger 
Count  Gramba ;  and  as  I  cannot  prevail  on  his 
infinite  modesty  to  take  the  field  without 
me,  I  must  take  this  piece  of  diffidence  on 
myself  also,  and  beg  your  indulgence  for 
both." 

Pp  « 
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LiTTBt  515.       TO  THE  COUNT  D'ORSAT. 

**  April  82. 1833. 

**  My  dear  Count  D'Orsay  (if  you  will 
permit  me  to  address  you  so  familiarly),  you 
should  be  content  with  writing  in  your  own 
language,  like  Grammont,  and  succeeding  in 
London  as  nobody  has  succeeded  since  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  records 
of  Antonio  Hamilton,  without  deviating  into 
our  barbarous  language,  —  which  you  under- 
stand and  write,  however,  much  better  than 
it  deserves. 

**  My '  approbation,'  as  you  are  pleased  to 
term  it,  was  very  sincere,  but  perhaps  not 
verv  impartial ;  for,  though  liovemy  country, 
I  clo  not  love  my  countrymen  —  at  least, 
such  as  they  now  are.  And,  besides  the  se- 
duction of  talent  and  wit  in  your  work,  I 
fear  that  to  me  there  was  the  attraction  of 
vengeance.  I  have  iecn  aadfcU  much  of 
what  you  have  described  so  well.  I  have 
known  the  persons,  and  the  re-unions  so  de- 
scribed, —  (many  of  them,  that  is  to  say,) 
and  the  portraits  are  so  like  that  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  painter  no  less  than  his  per- 
formance. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  for  you  ;  for  if  you  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  ufe  at  your  age,  what 
will  become  of  you  when  the  illusion  is  still 
more  dissipated?  But  never  mind  —  en 
avatU!  —  live  while  you  can  ;  and  that  you 
may  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  youth,  ^ent,  and  %ure,  which 
you  possess,  is  the  wish  of  an  —  Englishman, 
—  I  suppose,  but  it  is  no  treason ;  for  my 
mother  was  Scotch,  and  my  name  and  my 
family  are  both  Norman ;  and  as  for  myself, 
I  am  of  no  country.  Ajb  for  my  *  Works,* 
which  you  are  pleased  to  mention,  let  them 
go  to  tne  Devil,  from  whence  (if  you  believe 
many  persons)  they  came. 

"  I  nave  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged, 
&c   &c." 

During  this  period  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  shows,  most  favourably  for  the  better 
tendencies  of  his  nature,  how  much  allayed 
and  softened  down  his  once  angry  feeling, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  matrimonial  differ- 
ences, had  now  grown.  It  has  been  seen 
that  his  daughter  Ada,  —  more  especially 
since  his  late  loss  of  the  only  tie  of  blood 
which  he  could  have  a  hope  of  attaching  to 
himself,  —  had  become  the  fond  and  constant 
object  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  it  was  but  na^ 
tural,  in  a  heart  kindly  as  his  was,  that,  dwell- 
ing thus  with  tenderness  upon  the  child,  he 
should  find  himself  insensibly  subdued  into  a 
gentler  tone  of  feeling  towards. the  mother. 
A  gentleman,  whose  sister  was  known  to  be 


o= 


the  confidential  fiiend  of  Ladj  Byron,  1^- 
pening  at  this  time  to  be  at  Genoa,  asad  a 
the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  house  of  the  poet> 
new  intimates.  Lord  Byron  took  one  (by  zs. 
opportunity,  in  conversing  with  Lady  &». 
Rington,  to  say  that  she  would  render  him  la 
essential  kindness  if,  through  the  mediatioc  of 
this  gentleman  and  his  sister,  she  could  pnv 
cure  for  him  from  Lady  Byron  what,  he  hai 
long  been  most  anxious  to  possess,  a  copvot* 
her  picture.  It  having  been  represeirted  to 
him,  in  the  course  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  coc- 
versation,  that  Lady  Byron  was  said  by  be 
friends  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  abno 
lest  he  should  come  to  England  to  f^l»m  \as^ 
daughter,  or,  in  some  other  waj,  inter^ 
with  her,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  prt 
every  assurance  that  mi^t  have  the  effect  of 
calmmg  such  apprehensions  ;  and  thefoflow- 
ing  letter,  in  reference  to  both  these  sotiuss. 
was  soon  afler  sent  by  him. 

LKTTKa  516. 
TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLBSSINGTOy. 

**  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

'*  My  request  would  be  for  a  copy  of  tbe 
miniature  of  Lady  B.  whidi  I  have  seen  is 
possession  of  the  late  Lady  Noel,  as  I  haic 
no  picture,  or  indeed  memorial  of  any  kii^ 
of  Lady  B.,  as  all  her  letters  were  in  ber 
own  possession  before  I  lef^  England,  and  tc 
have  had  no  correspondence  since  —  at  lest 
on  her  part. 

**  My  message,  with  r^ard  to  the  infiet. 
is  simply  to  th^  effect — that  in  the  event  c£ 
any  accident  occurring  to  the  mother,  and 
my  remaining  the  survivor,  it  would  be  my 
wish  to  have  her  plans  carried  into  effect, 
both  with  regard  to  the  education  of  tbe 
child,  and  the  person  or  persons  under  whose 
care  Lady  B.  might  be  desirous  that  ^ 
should  be  placed.  It  is  not  my  intentioD  to 
interfere  with  her  in  any  way  on  the  sni:»|ect 
during  her  life  ;  and  I  presume  that  it  would 
be  some  consolation  to  her  to  know,  (if  sbe 
is  in  ill  health,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,) 
that  in  no  case  would  any  thing  be  done,  ts 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  Lady  B.'s  own  wishes  and  intentioDS 
—  lefl  in  what  manner  she  thought  proper. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Lady  B.,  your  oblieed, 
Sec.*" 


This  n^otiation,  of  which  I  know  not  tbe 
results,  nor  whether,  indeed,  it  ever  ended  in 
any,  led  naturally  and  frequently  to  conrer- 
sations  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  ~  a 
topic  he  was  himself  always  the  first  to  turn 
to,  —  and  the  account  which  he  then  gave, 
as  well  of  the  circumstances  of  the  separa- 
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tion,  as  of  his  own  entire  unconsciousness  of 
the  immediate  causes  that  provoked  it,  was, 
I  find,  exactly  such  as,  upon  every  occasion 
when  the  subject  presented  itself,  he,  with 
an  air  of  sincerity  in  which  it  was  impossible 
not  to  confide,  promulgated.  **  Of  what 
really  led  to  the  separation  (said  he,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  conversations,)  I  de- 
clare to  you  that,  even  at  this  moment,  I 
am  wholly  ignorant ;  as  Lady  Byron  would 
never  assign  her  motives,  and  has  refused  to 
answer  my  letters.  >  1  have  written  to  her 
repeatedly,  and  am  still  in  the  habit  of  doine 
so.  Some  of  these  letters  I  have  sent,  and 
others  I  did  not,  simply  because  I  despaired 
of  their  doing  any  good.  You  may,  how- 
ever, see  some  of  them  if  you  like ;  —  they 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  my 
feelings." 

Li  a  day  or  two  after,  accordingly,  one  of 
these  withheld  letters  was  sent  by  him,  en- 
closed in  the  following,  to  Lady  Blessmgton. 

LrrrsR  517. 
TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 
**  Albaro,  May  6. 1823. 

"  My  dear  Lady  *  ♦  * 

"  I  send  you  the  letter  which  I  had  for- 
gotten, and  the  book«,  which  I  ought  to 
have  remembered.  It  contmns  (the  txK>k,  I 
mean,)  some  melancholy  truths ;  though  I 
believe  that  it  is  too  triste  a  work  ever  to 
have  been  popular.  The  first  time  I  ever 
read  it  (not  tne  edition  I  send  you,  —  for  I 
got  it  since,)  was  at  the  desire  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  was  supposed  by  the  good- 
natured  world  to  be  the  heroine; — which 
she  was  not,  however,  and  was  furious  at  the 
supposition.  This  occurred  in  Switzerland, 
in  the  summer  of  1816,  and  the  last  season  in 
which  I  ever  saw  that  celebrated  person. 

•*  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  firiend 
Alfred  (since  he  has  not  disdained  the  title), 
viz.  that  he  would  condescend  to  add  a  cap 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  jacket,  —  it  would 
complete  his  costume,  —  and  smooth  his 
brow,  which  is  somewhat  too  inveterate  a 
likeness  of  the  original,  God  help  me  I 

"  I  did  well  to  avoid  the  water-party,  — 
tvki/f  is  a  mystery,  which  is  not  less  to  be 
wondered  at  than  all  my  other  mysteries. 
Tell  Milor  that  I  am  deep  in  his  MS.,  and 
will  do  him  justice  by  a  diligent  perusaL 


>  [**  When  Lord  Byron  was  pralttng  the  mental  and 
personal  qualifications  of  Lady  Byron,  I  asked  him  how 
all  that  he  now  said  agreed  with  certain  sarcasms  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  reference  to  her  in  his  works.  He  smiled, 
shook  his  head,  and  said  they  were  meant  to  spite  and 
▼<-x  her,  when  he  was  wounded  and  irritated  at  her  re- 
fusing to  receive  or  answer  his  letters ;  that  he  was  not 


**  The  letter  which  I  enclose  I  was  pre- 
vented from  sending  by  my  despair  of  its 
doing  any  good.  I  was  perfectly  sincere  when 
I  wrote  It,  and  am  so  sdll.  But  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  withstand  the  thousand  provoca^ 
dons  on  that  subject,  which  both  firiends  and 
foes  have  for  seven 'years  been  throwing  in 
the  way  of  a  man  whose  feelings  were  once 
quick,  and  whose  temper  was  never  patient. 
But  'returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.' 
I  feel  this  as  much  as  ever  Macbeth  did ; 
and  it  is  a  dreary  sensation,  which  at  least 
avenges  the  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  of  one 
of  the  two  unfortunate  persons  whom  it 
concerns. 

"  But  I  am  going  to  be  gloomy ;  —  so  *  to 
bed,  to  bed.'  Good  night,  —  or  rather 
morning.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  wish 
to  avoid  society  is,  that  1  can  never  sleep 
ailer  it,  and  the  pleasanter  it  has  been  the 
less  I  rest. 

"  Ever  most  truly,  &c.  ftc." 

I  shall  now  produce  the  enclosure  con- 
tained in  the  above ;  and  there  are  few,  I 
should  think,  of  my  readers  who  will  not 
agree  with  me  in  pronouncing,  that  if  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  letter  had  not  right  on 
his  side,  he  had  at  least  most  of  those  good 
feelings  which  are  found  in  general  to  ac- 
company it. 


Letter  518.       TO  LADY  BYRON. 

(to  tub  cars  op  TBS  HON.  URS.  LBIGH,  LONDON.) 

*•  Piia,  November  17.  1821. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
•  Ada's  hair,  *  which  is  very  soft  and  pretty, 
and  nearly  as  dark  aheady  as  mine  was  at 
twelve  years  old,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I 
recollect  of  some  in  Augusta's  possession, 
taken  at  that  age.  But  it  don't  curl,  — per- 
haps from  its  being  let  grow. 

*'  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of 
the  date  and  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  ; 
—  1  believe  that  they  are  the  only  two  or 
three  words  of  your  hand-writing  in  my  pos- 
session. For  your  letters  I  returned ;  and 
except  the  two  words,  or  rather  the  one 
word,  *  Household,'  written  twice  in  an  old 
account  book,  1  have  no  other.  I  burnt 
your  last  note,  for  two  reasons :  —  firstly,  it 
was  written  in  a  style  not  very  agreeable ; 


sincere  in  his  implied  censures,  and  was  sorry  he  had 
written  them ;  bat  notwithstanding  this  regret,  he  might, 
on  renewed  provocation,  recur  to  the  same  vengmooe, 
though  he  allowed  it  was  petty  and  unworthy  of  him."  ^ 
Lady  Blsssinotor  :  Convenatiom.} 

*  Adolphe,  by  H.  Benjamin  Constant. 
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and,  secondly,  I  wished  to  take  your  word 
without  documents,  which  are  the  worldly 
resources  of  suspicious  people. 

"  I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you 
somewhere  about  Ada's  birthday — the  10th 
of  December,  I  believe.  She  will  then  be 
six,  so  that  in  about  twelve  more  I  shall  have 
some  chance  of  meeting  her  ;  —  perhaps 
sooner,  if  I  am  oblijged  to  go  to  England  by 
business  or  otherwise.  Recollect,  however, 
one  thing,  either  in  distance  or  nearness ;  — 
every  day  which  keeps  us  asunder  should, 
after  so  long  a  period,  rather  soften  our  mu- 
tual feeling,  which  must  always  have  one 
rallying-pomt  as  long  as  our  child  exists, 
which  I  presume  we  both  hope  will  be  long 
after  either  of  her  parents. 

"  The  time  whicn  has  dapsed  since  the  se- 
paration has  been  considerably  more  than  the 
whole  brief  period  of  our  union,  and  the  not 
much  longer  one  of  our  prior  acouaintance. 
We  both  made  a  bitter  mistake  ;  but  now  it 
is  over,  and  irrevocably  so.  For,  at  thirty- 
three  on  my  part,  and  a  few  years  le^  on 
yours,  though  it  is  no  very  extended  period 
of  life,  still  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and 
thought  are  generally  so  formed  as  to  admit 
of  no  modification ;  and  as  we  could  not  agree 
when  younger,  we  should  with  difficulty  do 
so  now. 

*'  I  say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  every  thins,  I  considered 
oiu*  re-union  as  not  impossible  for  more  than 
a  year  after  the  separation ;  —  but  then  I 
gave  up  the  hope  entirely  and  for  ever.  But 
this  very  impossibility  of  re-union  seems  to 
me  at  least  a  reason  why,  on  all  the  few 
points  of  discussion  which  can  arise  between 
us,  we  should  preserve  the  courtesies  of  life, 
and  as  much  of  its  kindness  as  people  who 
are  never  to  meet  may  preserve  perhaps 
more  easily  than  nearer  connections.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  violent,  but  not  malig- 
nant ;  for  only  ft^h  provocations  can  awaken 
my  resentments.  To  you,  who  are  colder 
and  more  concentrated,  I  would  just  hint, 
that  you  may  sometimes  mistake  the  depth 
of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity,  and  a  worse  feel- 
ing for  duty.  I  assure  you  that  I  bear  you 
now  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  resent- 
ment whatever.  Remember,  that  if  you  have 
injured  me  in  aught,  this  forgiveness  is  some- 
thing ;  and  that,  if  I  have  injured  you,  it  is 
somediing  more  still,  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
moralists  say,  that  the  most  offending  are 
the  least  forgiving. 

"Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on 
my  side,  or  reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefly,  I 
have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  any  but  two 
things,  —  viz.  that  you  are  the  mother  of  my 
child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet  again. 


& 


I  think  if  you  also  consider  the  two  con- 
sponding  points  with  reference  to  mysdii  k 
will  be  better  for  all  three. 

"  Yours  ever,  | 

*'  NoBL  Btros." 
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It  has  been  my  plan,  as  must  hare  ^^ 
served,  wherever  my  materials  hare  fimiisbw 
me  with  the  means,  to  leave  the  subject  rf 
my  Memoir  to  relate  his  own  stoiy;  «w 
this  object,  during  the  two  or  three  yoR  « 
his  life  just  elapsed,  I  have  been  enabled^ 
the  rich  resources  in  my  hands,  with  butfer 
interruptions,  to  attain.  Having  now,  w«- 
ever,  reached  that  point  of  his  «tf^"^ 
which  a  new  start  was  about  to  be  taken  dj 
his  excursive  spirit,  and  a  course,  glorious  as 
it  was  brief  ana  fetal,  entered  upon,--**^ 
ment  of  pause  may  be  permitted  while  ve 
look  back  through  the  last  few  yews,  anfl 
for  a  while  dwell  upon  the  spectacle,  at  o^ 
grand  and  painful,  which  his  life  dunng  ^ 
most  unbndled  period  of  his  powers  tm- 

^^^^'  .  both 

In  a  state  of  imceasing  excitement,  doij 

of  heart  and  brain,  —  for  ever  varnngJJJJ 

the  world's  will,  yet  living  but  in  tl»e^<^. 

breath,  — with   a  genius  taking  upon  |^ 

all  shapes,  from  Jove  down  to  Scapm,  ana 

disposition  veering  with  equal  faciutj'  ^o 

pomts  of  the  moral  compass,  — w>^^^^ 

the  ancient  fancy  of  the  existence  o*    „ 

souls  within  one  bosom  would  see©  » 

adequately  to  account  for  the  ^^^^^ 

of  power  and  character,  which  the  ^^^^ 

his  conduct  and  writings  during  "*^  t-, 

feverish  years  displayed.     Without^ 

back  so  far  as  the  fourth  canto  oi  ^ 

Harold,  which  one  of  his  bitterest  and  awe* 
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assailants  has  pronounced  to  be,  "  in  point  of 
execution,  the  subfimest  p(>etical  achievement 
of  mortal  pen,"  we  have,  in  a  similar  strain 
of  strength  and  splendour,  the  Prophecy  of 
Dante,  Cain,  the  Mystery  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  Sardanapalus,  —  all  produced  during 
this  wonderful  period  of  his  genius.  To 
these  also  are  to  be  added  four  other  dra> 
matic  pieces,  which,  though  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  his  compositions,  have  yet,  as 
Poems,  few  equals  m  our  literature  ;  while, 
in  a  more  esp^ial  degree,  they  illustrate  the 
versatility  or  taste  and  power  so  remarkable 
in  him,  as  being  founded,  and  to  this  very 
circumstance,  perhaps,  owing  their  fisulure,  on 
a  severe  classic  model,  the  roost  uncongenial 
to  his  own  habits  and  temperament,  and  the 
most  remote  firom  that  bold,  unshackled  li- 
cence which  it  had  been  the  great  mission  of 
his  genius,  throughout  the  whole  realms  of 
Mind,  to  assert. 

In  contrast  to  all  these  high-toned  strains, 
and  struck  off  during  the  same  fertile  period, 
we  find  his  Don  Juan  —  in  itself  an  epitome 
of  all  the  marvellous  contrarieties  of  ms  cha- 
racter —  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  the  Trans- 
lation from  Pulci,  the  Pamphlets  on  Pope, 
on  the  British  Review,  on  Blackwood, — 
together  with  a  swarm  of  other  light,  humo- 
rous trifles,  —  all  flashing  forth  carelessly 
from  the  same  mind  that  was,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  personating,  with  a  port  wor- 
thy of  such  a  presence,  the  mighty  spirit  of 
Dante,  or  following  the  dark  footsteps  of 
Scepticism  over  the  ruins  of  past  worlds,  with 
Cain. 

All  this  time,  too,  while  occupied  with 
these  ideal  creations,  the  demands  upon  his 
active  sympathies,  in  real  life,  were  such  as 
almost  any  mind  but  his  own  would  have 
found  sufficient  to  engross  its  every  thought 
and  feeling.  An  amour,  not  of  that  light, 
transient  kind  which  **  goes  without  a  bur- 
den," but,  on  the  contrary,  deep-rooted 
enough  to  endure  to  the  close  of  his  days, 
employed  as  restlessly  with  its  first  hopes 
and  fears  a  portion  of  this  period  as  with 
the  entanglements  to  which  it  led,  political 
and  domestic,  it  embarrassed  the  remainder. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  had  this  disturbing  passion 
begun  to  calm,  when  a  new  source  of  ex- 
citement presented  itself  in  that  conspiracy 
into  which  he  flung  himself  so  fearlessly, 
and  which  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  but  m 
multiplying  the  objects  of  his  sympathv  and 
protection,  and  dnving  him  to  a  new  change 
of  home  and  scene. 

When  we  consider  all  these  distractions 
that  beset  him,  taking  into  account  also  the 
frequent  derangement  of  his  health,  and  the 
time  and  temper  he  must  have  thrown  away 


on  the  minute  drudgery  of  watching  over 
every  item  of  his  household  expenditure,  the 
mind  is  lost  in  almost  incredulous  astonbh- 
ment  at  the  wonders  he  was  able  to  achieve 
under  such  circumstances  —  at  the  variety 
and  prodigality  of  power  with  which,  in  the 
midst  of  such  interruptions  and  hinderances, 
his  "  bright  soul  broke  out  on  every  side," 
and  not  only  held  on  its  course,  unclogged, 
through  all  these  difficulties,  but  even  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  very  struggles  and  an- 
noyances it  encountered  new  nerve  for  its 
strength,  and  new  fiiel  for  its  fire. 

While  thus  at  this  period,  more  remark- 
ably than  at  any  other  during  his  life,  the  un- 
paralleled versatili^  of  his  genius  was  unfold- 
ing itself,  those  quick,  cameleon-like  changes 
of  which  his  character,  too,  was  capable, 
were,  during  the  same  time,  most  vividly, 
and  in  strongest  contrast,  drawn  out.  To 
the  world,  and  more  especially  to  England^ 
—  the  scene  at  once  of  his  glories  and  his 
wrongs,  —  he  presented  himself  in  no  other 
aspect  than  that  of  a  stem,  haughty,  misan- 
thrope, self-banished  from  the  fellowship  of 
men,  and,  most  of  all,  from  that  of  English- 
men. The  more  genial  and  beautiful  inspir- 
ations of  hb  muse  were,  in  this  point  of  view, 
looked  upon  but  as  lucid  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  of  an  inherent  malignancy  of 
nature ;  and  even  the  laughing  e&sions  of 
his  wit  and  humour  ffot  credit  for  no  other 
aim  than  that  which  Swift  boasted  of,  as 
the  end  of  all  his  own  labours,  **  to  vex  the 
world  rather  than  divert  it." 

How  totally  all  this  differed  from  the  By- 
ron of  the  social  hour,  they  who  lived  m 
familiar  intercourse  with  him  may  be  safely 
left  to  tell.  The  sort  of  ferine  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  for  himself  abroad 
prevented  numbers,  of  course,  of  his  coun- 
trymen, whom  he  would  have  most  cordially 
welcomed,  fit)m  seeking  his  acquaintance. 
But,  as  it  was,  no  Enghsh  gentleman  ever 
approached  him,  with  the  common  forms  of 
introduction,  that  did  not  come  away  at  once 
surprised  and  charmed  by  the  kind  courtesy 
and  facility  of  his  manners,  the  unpretending 
play  of  his  conversation,  and,  on  a  nearer 
intercourse,  the  firank,  youthful  spirits,  to 
the  flow  of  which  he  gave  way  witn  sudi  a 
zest,  as  even  to  deceive  some  of  those  who 
best  knew  him  into  the  impression,  that 
gaiety  was  after  all  the  true  bent  of  his  dis- 
position. 

To  these  contrasts  which  he  presented, 
as  viewed  publicly  and  privately,  is  to  be 
added  also  the  fact,  that,  while  braving  the 
world's  ban  so  boldly,  and  asserting  man's 
right  to  think  for  himself  with  a  fireedom  and 
even  daringness  unequalled,  the  original  shy- 
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ness  of  his  nature  never  ceased  to  hang  about 
him ;  and  while  at  a  distance  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  autocrat  in  intellect,  re- 
velling in  all  the  confidence  of  his  own  great 
powers,  a  somewhat  nearer  observation  en- 
abled a  common  acauaintance  at  Venice  <  to 
detect,  imder  all  this,  traces  of  that  self- 
distrust  and  bashfulness  which  had  marked 
him  as  a  boy,  and  which  never  entirely  for- 
sook him  tlirough  the  whole  of  his  career. 

Still  more  singular,  however,  than  this  con- 
tradiction between  the  public  and  private 
man, — a  contradiction  not  unfrequent,  and, 
in  some  cases,  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
depending  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
observer,  —  were  those  contrarieties  and 
chat^ses  not  less  startling,  which  his  character 
so  often  exhibited,  as  compared  with  itself. 
He  who,  at  one  moment,  was  seen  intrenched 
in  the  most  absolute  self-will,  would,  at  the 
very  next,  be  found  all  that  was  docile  and 
amenable.  To-day,  storming  the  world  in 
its  strong-holds,  as  a  misanthrope  and  satir- 
ist —  to-morrow,  learning,  with  implicit  obe- 
dience, to  fold  a  shawl  as  a  Cavaliere  —  the 
same  man  who  had  so  obstinately  refused  to 
surrender,  either  to  friendly  remonstrance  or 
public  outcry,  a  sinde  line  of  Don  Juan,  at 
the  mere  request  or  a  gentle  Donna  agreed 
to  cease  it  altoeether ;  nor  would  venture  to 
resume  this  task  (though  the  chief  darHng  of 
his  muse)  tiU,  with  some  difficulty,  he  had  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  same  ascendant  quarter. 
"Who,  indeed,  is  there  that,  without  some 
previous  clue  to  his  transformations,  could 
nave  been  at  all  prepared  to  recognise  the 
coarse  libertine  ot  Venice  in  that  romantic 
and  passionate  lover  who,  but  a  few  months 
after,  stood  weeping  before  the  fountain  in 
the  garden  at  Bologna  ?  or,  who  could  have 
expected  to  find  in  the  close  calculator  of 
seouins  and  baiocchi,  that  generous  champion 
of  Liberty,  whose  whole  fortune,  whose  very 
life  itself,  were  considered  by  him  but  as  tn- 
fiing  sacrifices  for  the  advancement,  but  by  a 
day,  of  her  cause  ? 

And  here  naturally  our  attention  b  drawn 
to  the  consideration  of  another  feature  of  his 
character,  connected  more  intimately  with 
the  bright  epoch  of  his  life  now  before  us. 
Notwithstanding  his  strongly  marked  pre- 
judices in  fevour  of  rank  ancl  high  birth,  we 
have  seen  with  what  ardour,  —  not  only  in 
fancy  and  theory,  but  practically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  Carbonari, — he  embarked 
his  sympathies  unreservedly  on  the  current 
of  every  popular  movement  towards  fireedom. 
Though  of^  the  sincerity  of  this  zeal  for  li- 

>  The  Counteu  Albrixxl  ~  lee  her  Sketch  of  hit  ch«. 
raster.    [Seoaitf^,p.413.3 
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nthe  seal  set  upon  it  so  soleinnly  by  Us 
leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt,  a  questioQ 
ma^  fairly  arise  whether  that  general  lore  of 
excitement,  let  it  flow  from  whatever  source 
it  might,  by  which,  more  or  less,  every  pisw 
suit  of  his  whole  life  was  actoated,  was  not 
predominant  among  the  impulses  that  go- 
verned him  in  this ;  and,  agam,  whether  it  k 
not  probable  that,  like  Altoi  and  other  aris^^ 
tocratic  lovers  of  freedom,  be  would  not 
ultimately  have  shrunk  fixnn  the  result  of 
his  own  equalising  doctrines  ;  and,  thoo^ 
zealous  enough  in  lowerbg  those  aiove  his 
own  level,  rather  recoil  from  the  ta&k  of 
raising  up  those  who  were  behw  it. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  point,  it  may  be 
conceded,  without  deducting  much  from  his 
sincere  zehl  in  the  cause,  that  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  thirst  of  fiune,  and,  aboire  all, 
perhaps,  that  supply  of  excitement  so  neces- 
sary to  him,  to  whet,  as  it  were,  the  edge  of 
his  self-wearing  spirit,  were  not  the  least  of 
the  attractions  and  incitements  which  a  strag- 
gle under  the  banners  of  Freedom  presentHl 
to  him.  It  is  also  but  too  certain  that,  de*' 
tined  as  he  was  to  endless  disenchantment, 
from  that  singular  and  painful  union  wbkh 
existed  in  his  nature  of  the  creative  imagiB- 
ation  that  caUs  up  illusions,  and  the  cool, 
searching  sacad^  that,  at  once,  detects  thar 
hollowness,  ne  could  not  long  have  gone  on, 
even  in  a  path  so  welcome  to  him,  without 
finding  the  hopes  with  which  his  fancy  had 
strewed  it  withering  away  beneath  hna  at 
every  step. 

In  pohtics,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  his 
ambition  was  to  be  among  the  first;  nor 
would  it  have  been  fit)m  the  want  of  a  due 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  most 
disinterested  in  patriotism,  that  he  would  ever 
have  stooped  his  flight  to  way  less  worthjr 
aim.  The  foUowing  passage  m  one  of  hs 
Journals  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader : 
—  •*  To  be  the  first  man  (not  the  DicUtor), 
not  the  Svlla,  but  the  Washington,  or  Arts- 
tides,  the  leader  in  talent  and  truth,  is  to  be 
next  to  the  Divinity."*  With  such  high 
and  pure  notions  of  polidcal  eminence.  Be 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  festidious  as  to 
the  means  of  attaining  it ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  with  the  sort  of  vd^  and 
sometimes  sullied  mstruments  which  all  po- 
pular leaders  must  stoop  to  employ,  bis  lo?e 
of  truth,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  impatience 
of  ii\justice,  would  have  led  him  constaotly  mto 
such  collisions  as  must  have  ended  m  re- 
pulsion and  disffust,  while  the  companionfthip 
of  those  beneatb  him,  a  tax  aU  demagogues 
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mnst  pay,  would,  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased  to 
amuse  his  fancy  for  the  new  and  the  ridici>- 
lous,  have  shocked  his  taste  and  mortified 
his  pride.  The  distaste  with  which,  as  ap- 
pears firom  more  than  one  of  his  letters,  he 
was  disposed  to  view  the  personal,  if  not  the 
political,  attributes  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Radical  party  in  England,  shows 
how  unsuited  he  was  naturally  to  mix  in  that 
kind  of  popular  fellowship  which,  even  to 
those  far  less  aristocratic  in  their  notions 
and  feelings,  must  be  sufficiently  trying. 

But,  even  granting  that  all  these  conse- 
quences might  safely  be  predicted  as  almost 
certain  to  result  firom  his  engaging  in  such  a 
career,  it  by  no  means  the  more  necessarily 
follows  that,  once  engaged,  he  would  not 
have  persevered  in  it  consistentl;^  and  de- 
vot^y  to  the  last ;  nor  that,  even  if  reduced 
to  say,  with  Cicero,  "  nil  boni  prseter  cau- 
sam,**  he  could  not  have  so  far  abstracted 
the  principle  of  the  cause  firom  its  unworthy 
supporters  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  uphold 
the  one  and  despise  the  others.  Looking 
back,  indeed,  from  the  advanced  point  where 
we  are  now  arrived  through  the  whole  of 
his  past  career,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
pervading  all  its  apparent  changes  and  in- 
consistencies, an  adherence  to  the  original 
bias  of  his  nature,  a  general  consistency  in 
the  main,  however  shimng  and  contradictory 
the  detadls,  which  had  the  effect  of  preserv- 
ing, fi'om  first  to  last,  all  his  views  and  prin- 
ciples, upon  the  great  subjects  that  interested 
him  through  life,  essentially  unchanged,  i 

At  the  worst,  therefore,  though  allowing 
that,  firom  disappointment  or  disgust,  he  might 
have  been  led  to  withdraw  all  personal  par- 
ticipation m  such  a  cause,  in  no  case  would 
he  have  shown  himself  a  recreant  to  its 
principles;  and  though  too  proud  to  have 
ever  descended,  like  Egalite,  mto  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  he  woidd  have  been  far  too 
consistent  to  pass,  like  Alfieri,  into  those  of 
their  enemies. 

After  the  failure  of  those  hopes  with  which 
he  had  so  sanguinely  looked  forward  to  the 
issue  of  the  late  struggle  between  Italy  and 
her  rulers,  it  may  be  well  conceived  what  a 
relief  it  was  to  him  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
Greece,  where  a  spirit  was  now  rising  such 
as  he  had  himself  imaged  forth  in  dreams  of 
song,  but  hardly  could  have  even  dreamed 
that  he  should  live  to  see  it  realised.  His 
early  travels  in  that  country  had  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  mind  ;  and  whenever, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  his  fancy  for  a 


>  Colond  Stanhope,  who  taw  clearly  this  leading  cha- 
racter of  Byron'i  mind,  hat  thus  justly  described  it : 
—  **  Lord  Byron's  was  a  versatile  and  still  a  stulibom 


roving  life  returned,  it  was  to  the  regions 
about  the  "  blue  Olympus"  he  always  fondly 
looked  back.  Since  his  adoption  of  Italy  as 
a  home,  this  propensity  had  in  a  great  de- 
gree subsided.  In  addition  to  the  sedatory 
effects  of  his  new  domestic  tie,  there  had,  at 
this  time,  grown  upon  him  a  degree  of  inert- 
ness, or  indisposition  to  change  of  residence, 
which,  in  the  instance  of  his  departure  from 
Ravenna,  was  with  some  difficulty  sur- 
mounted. 

The  unsettled  state  of  life  he  was  fi-om 
thenceforward  thrown  into,  by  the  precarious 
fortunes  of  those  with  whom  he  had  con- 
nected himself,  conspired  with  one  or  two 
other  causes  to  revive  within  him  all  his  for- 
mer love  of  change  and  adventure ;  nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  to  Greece,  as  offisring  both  in 
their  most  exdting  form,  he  should  turn  ea^ 
gerly  his  eyes,  and  at  once  kindle  with  a 
desire  not  only  to  witness,  but  perhaps  share 
in,  the  present  triumphs  of  Liberty  on  those 
very  fields  where  he  had  already  gathered 
for  immortality  such  memorials  of  her  day 
long  past. 

Among  the  causes  that  concurred  with 
this  sentiment  to  determine  him  to  the  en- 
terprise he  now  meditated,  not  the  least  pow- 
erful, undoubtedly,  was  the  supposition  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  high  tide  of  his  po- 
etical popularity  had  been  for  some  time  on 
the  ebb.  The  utter  failure  of  the  Liberal, — 
in  which,  splendid  as  were  some  of  his  own 
contributions  to  it,  there  were  yet  others 
from  his  pen  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  dross, — confirmed  him  fiilly 
in  the  notion  that  he  had  at  last  wearied  out 
his  welcome  with  the  world ;  and,  as  the 
voice  or  fame  had  become  almost  as  neces- 
sary to  him  as  the  air  he  breathed,  it  was 
with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  yet  un- 
touched reserves  of  power  within  him  he 
now  saw  that,  if  arrived  at  the  end  of  one 
path  of  fame,  there  were  yet  others  for  him 
to  strike  into,  still  more  glorious. 

That  some  such  vent  for  the  resources  of 
his  mind  had  Ions  been  contemplated  by  him 
appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  myself,  in 
which  it  will  be  recollected  he  says,  —  "  If  I 
live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
not  over  with  me.  I  don't  mean  in  litera- 
ture, for  that  is  nothing ;  and  —  it  may  seem 
odd  enough  to  say  —  I  do  not  think  it  was 
my  vocation.  But  you  will  see  that  I  shall 
do  something,  —  the  times  and  Fortune  per- 
mitting,—  that  'like  the  cosmogony  or  the 
world  will  puzzle  the  philosophers  of  all 


mind ;  it  wavered,  bat  always  returned  to  certain  fixed 
principles." 
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ages.' "  He  then  adds  this  but  too  trae  and 
sad  prognostic  —  "  But  I  doubt  whether  my 
constitution  will  hold  out." 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  whose  past 
history  and  literature  seemed  to  call  aloud 
for  redress  of  her  present  vassalage  and 
wrongs,  would  have,  no  doubt,  led  him  to 
the  same  chivalrous  self-devotion  in  her  ser- 
vice, as  he  displayed  afterwards  in  that  of 
Greece.  The  disappomting  issue,  however, 
of  that  brief  struggle  is  but  too  well  known ; 
and  this  sudden  wreck  of  a  cause  so  pro- 
mising pained  him  the  more  deeply  from  his 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  brave  and  true 
hearts  embarked  in  it.  The  disgust,  indeed, 
which  that  abortive  effort  left  behind,  coupled 
with  the  opinion  he  had  early  formed  of  the 
"  hereditary  bondsmen"  of  Greece,  had  kept 
him  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  considerable 
doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  their  chances  of 
ever  working  out  their  own  enfranchisement ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  spring  of  this  year,  when, 
rather  by  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
than  by  its  actual  success,  some  confidence 
had  begun  to  be  inspired  in  the  trust-wor- 
thiness of  the  cause,  that  he  had  nearly  made 
up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  its  aid.  The 
only  difficulty  that  still  remained  to  retard 
or  embarrass  this  resolution  was  the  neces- 
sity it  imposed  of  a  temporary  separation 
from  Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  herself,  as 
might  be  expected,  anxious  to  participate  his 
perils,  but  whom  it  was  impossible  he  could 
think  of  exposing  to  the  chances  of  a  life, 
even  for  men,  so  rude. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April  he 
received  a  vbit  from  Mr.  Blaquiere,  who  was 
then  proceeding  on  a  special  mission  to 
Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for  the 
Committee  lately  formed  in  London  correct 
information  as  to  the  state  and  prospects  of 
that  country.  It  was  among  the  instructions 
of  this  gentleman  that  he  should  touch  at 
Genoa  and  communicate  with  Lord  Byron ; 
and  the  following  note  will  show  how  cor- 
dially the  noble  poet  was  disposed  to  enter 
intoVU  the  objects  of  the  CJommittee. 

Lbtteb  519.       TO  MR.  BLAQUIERE. 

•*  Albaro,  Aprfl  5. 1S23. 

•*  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  and 

r>ur  Greek  fiiend,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
have  been  expecting  you  for  some  time, — 
you  will  find  me  at  home.  I  cannot  express 
to  you  how  much  I  feel  interested  in  the 
cause,  and  nothing  but  the  hopes  I  enter- 
tained of  witnessmg  the  liberation  of  Italy 
itself  prevented  me  long  ago  from  returning 
to  do  what  little  I  could,  as  an  mdividual,  in 


that  land  which  it  is  an  honour  even  to  hare 
visited. 

••  Ever  yours  truly,         Noel  Btbok.* 

Soon  after  this  interview  with  their  i^ent 
a  more  direct  communication  on  the  subjat  : 
was  opened  between  his  Lordship  and  dte  , 
Committee  itself. 


Lettbr  520.    .   TO  MR.  BOWRING. 


"Su-, 


*  Geooa,  May  13.  ISSB. 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledgii^ 
your  letter,  and  the  honour  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  done  me :  —  I  shall  endeavour  | 
to  deserve  their  confidence  by  every  means  t 
in  my  power.    My  first  wish  is  to  go  i|i 
into  the  Levant  in  person,  where  I  m%bt  be 
enabled  to  advance,  if  not  the  cause,  at  kaat  ; 
the  means  of  obtaining  information  which  the 
Committee  might  be  desirous  of  acting  upon;   i 
and  my  former  residence  in  the  country,  bt  I 
familiarity  with  the  Italian  language,  (whkk  ! 
is  there  universally  spoken,  or  at  least  to  the  .' 
same  extent  as  French  in  the  more  pc^i^ied  ;j 
parts  of  the  Continent,^  and  my  wte  totd  Ij 
Ignorance  of  the  Romaic,  would  aff(»xi  me  I 
some  advantages  of  experioace.      To  this  ! 
project  the  only  objection  is  of  a  domestic 
nature,  and  I  smdl  try  to  set  over  it ;  —  if  I  . 
fail  in  this,  I  must  do  what  I  can  where  I 
am  ;  but  it  will  be  always  a  source  of  regret  jj 
to  me,  to  think  that  I  might  perhaps  have  \ 
done  more  for  the  cause  on  the  qx>t.  I' 

"  Our  last  information  of  Captain  Blaqnkre  ' 
is  firom  Ancona,  where  he  embarked  with  a 
fair  wind  for  Corfii,  on  the  15th  ult. ;  be  is  . 
now  probably  at  his  destination.     My  last  ' 
letter  ^m  hun  personally  was  dated  Roiiie;  ' 
he  had  been  refused  a  passport  through  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  and  returned  to  strike 
up  throu^  Romagna  for  Ancona: — littk 
time,  however,  appears  to  have  been  lost  bv 
the  delay. 

"  The  principal  material  wanted  by  the 
Greeks  t^pears  to  be,  first,  a  park  of  ficM 
artillerv — tight,  and  fit  for  mountain-serrice ; 
secondly,  gunpowder;  thirdly,  hosjntal  ix 
medical  stores.  The  readiest  mode  of  truis- 
mission  is,  I  hear,  by  Idra,  addressed  to  Air. 
N^ri,  the  minister.  I  meant  to  send  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  two  latter — no  great 
deal  — but  enough  for  an  individual  to  show 
his  good  wishes  for  the  Greek  success,— 
but  am  pausing,  because,  in  case  I  should  go 
myself,  I  can  Ske  them  with  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  limit  my  own  contribution  to  thb 
merely,  but  more  especially,  if  I  can  get  to  >' 
Greece  myself,  I  should  devote  whatever 
resources  I  can  muster  of  my  own,  to  ad* 
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Tancing  the  great  object.  I  am  in  corre- 
spondence with  Signor  Nicolas  Karrellas  (well 
known  to  Afr.  Hobhouse^,  who  is  now  at 
I^sa;  but  his  latest  advice  merely  stated, 
that  the  Greeks  are  at  present  employed  in 
organising  their  hUemal  government,  and  the 
details  of  its  administration :  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  seeuritt^,  but  the  war  is  how- 
ever far  from  being  terminated. 

'*  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate  race,  as  all 
former  wars  have  proved  them,  and  will  re- 
turn to  the  charge  for  years  to  come,  even  if 
beaten,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be. 
But  in  no  case  can  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  said  to  be  in  vain ;  for  in  the  event 
even  of  the  Greeks  being  subdued,  and  dis- 
persed, the  funds  which  could  be  employed 
m  succouring  and  gathering  together  the  rem- 
nant, so  as  to  alleviate  in  part  tneir  distresses, 
and  enable  them  to  find  or  make  a  country 
(as  so  many  emigrants  of  other  nations  have 
been  compelled  to  do),  would  *  bless  both 
those  who  gave  and  those  who  took,*  as  the 
bounty  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

"  Vilth  r^ard  to  the  formation  of  a  bri- 
gade, (which  Mr.  Hobhouse  hints  at  in  his 
short  letter  of  this  day's  receipt,  enclosing 
the  one  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
ply,) I  would  presume  to  suggest  —  but 
merely  as  an  opinion,  resultmg  rather  from 
the  melancholy  experience  of  the  brigades 
embarked  in  the  Columbian  service  than  from 
any  experiment  yet  fairly  tried  in  Greece, 
—  that  the  attention  of  the  Committee  had 
better  perhaps  be  directed  to  the  employment 
of  officers  ol  experience  than  the  enrolment 
of  raw  Briiuh  soldiers,  which  latter  are  apt 
to  be  unruly,  and  not  very  serviceable,  m 
irr^iular  wamre,  by  the  side  of  foreigners. 
A  small  body  of  good  officers,  especially  ar- 
tillery ;  an  engineer,  with  quantity  ^such  as 
the  Committee  might  deem  requisite)  of 
stores  of  the  nature  which  Captain  Blaauiere 
indicated  as  most  wanted,  would,  I  should 
conceive,  be  a  highly  useful  accession.  Offi- 
cers, also,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  preferable,  as  some 
knowledge  of  Italian  is  nearly  indispensable. 

*'  It  would  also  be  as  well  that  they  should 
be  aware,  that  they  are  not  going  '  to  rough 
it  on  a  beef-steak  and  bottle  of  port,' — but 
that  Greece  —  never,  of  late  years,  very  plen- 


1  [Lord  BTTonhereaUudes  to  Sir  WUUam  GeU*i "  Nar- 
ratlve  of  a  Joumejr  in  the  Morea,*'  performed  in  the  year 
1804,  which  had  recently  been  pabliched  under  the  title 
of  •<  The  Present  State  of  Greece/*  and  in  which  Sir 
William  had  stated,  that  he  knew  of  no  lot  which  could 
be  so  desirable  to  any  Mainote  of  common  sense,  if  such 
existed,  as  that  of  being  suddenly  placed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Bussia.  **  We  are  willing,*'  sap  the  Quarterly 
Reriew,  **  to  do  Justice  to  this  gentleman  for  the  accuracy 


3= 


tifully  stocked  for  a  mett — is  at  present  the 
country  of  all  kinds  o(  privaiioru.  This  re- 
mark may  seem  superfluous ;  but  I  have 
been  led  to  it,  by  observing  that  manyjbreign 
officers,  Italian,  French,  and  even  Germans 
(but  fewer  of  the  latter),  have  returned  in  dis- 
gust, imagining  either  that  they  were  going 
up  to  make  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  to  eqjoy 
full  pay,  speedy  promotion,  and  a  very  mo- 
derate degree  of  duty.  They  complain,  too, 
of  having  been  ill  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  inhabitants ;  but  numbers  of  these 
complainants  were  mere  adventurers,  at- 
tracted by  a  hope  of  command  and  plunder, 
and  disappointed  of  both.  Those  Greeks  I 
have  seen  strenuously  denv  the  charge  of 
inhospitality,  and  declare  that  the^  shared 
their  pittance  to  the  last  crum  with  their 
foreign  volunteers. 

*'  I  need  not  suggest  to  the  Committee  the 
very  great  advantage  which  must  accrue  to 
Great  Britain  from  die  success  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  probable  commercial  relations  with 
England  in  consequence ;  because  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  first  olject  of  the  Committee 
is  their  emancipation,  without  any  inte- 
rested views.  But  the  consideration  might 
weigh  with  the  English  people  in  general,  in 
their  present  passion  for  every  kind  of  spe- 
culation, — they  need  not  cross  the  American 
seas  for  one  much  better  worth  their  while, 
and  nearer  home.  The  resources  even  for 
an  emigrant  population,  in  the  Greek  islands 
alone,  are  rarely  to  be  paralleled ;  and  the 
cheapness  of  every  kind  of,  not  aniy  neces^ 
tcay,  but  liuntri^,  (that  is  to  say,  luxury  of  wa- 
ture,)  fiiiits,  wine,  oil,  &c.  in  a  state  of  peace, 
are  mr  beyond  those  of  the  Cape,  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  the  other  places  of  re- 
fuge, which  the  English  people  are  searching 
for  over  the  waters. 

"  I  beg  that  the  Committee  will  command 
me  in  any  and  every  way.  If  I  am  favoured 
with  any  instructions,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
obey  them  to  the  letter,  whether  conformable 
to  my  own  private  opinion  or  not.  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  personally,  my  respect  for  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing, 

**  And  am.  Sir,  your  obliged,  &c. 

"P.  S.— The  best  refutation  of  Gell» 


of  his  measurements,  the  correctness  of  his  sketches,  the 
penetration  of  his  views,  when  the  question  regards  a 
ruined  temple  o^  a  defiftoed  column ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  face  of  a  country  is  a  totally  different  thing  from 
the  comprehension  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  nation.  An 
adept  in  the  science  of  palso>castrametation  may  bet 
and  generally  is,  a  very  indifferent  political  philosopher, 
and  a  worse  political  prophet.'*— Vol.  xxvlii.  p.  490.] 
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will  be  the  active  exertions  of  the  Commit- 
tee;  —  I  am  too  warm  a  controversialist ; 
and  I  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Hobhouse  have 
taken  him  in  hand,  there  will  be  little  occa^ 
sion  for  me  to  '  encumber  him  with  help.  * 
If  I  go  up  into  the  country,  I  will  endeavour 
to  transmit  as  accurate  and  impartial  an  ac- 
count as  circumstances  will  permit. 

*'  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Karrellas.  I  expect 
intelligence  from  Captain  Blaquiere,  who 
has  promised  me  some  early  intimation  from 
the  seat  of  the  Provisional  Government.  I 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Sydney  Osborne,  at  Corfu  ;  but  as  Lord  S. 
is  in  the  government  service,  of  course  his 
reception  could  only  be  a  cauliota  one." 


Lktteb  521.       TO  MR.  BOWRING. 


'Sir, 


•  Genoa,  May  21. 1823. 


"  I  received  yesterday  the  letter  of  the 
Committee,  dated  the  1 4th  of  March.  What 
has  occasioned  the  delay,  I  know  not.  It 
was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Galignani,  from  Paris, 
who  stated  that  he  had  only  had  it  in  his 
charge  four  days,  and  that  it  was  delivered 
to  hun  by  a  Mr,  Grattan.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  gladly  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Committee,  and  hold  myself  highly  honoured 
by  being  deemed  worthy  to  be  a  member. 
I  have  also  to  return  my  thanks,  particularly 
to  yourself,  for  the  accompanying  letter, 
which  is  extremely  flattering. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  have  received 
and  forwarded  a  letter  from  Captain  Blaqui- 
ere  to  me,  from  Corfu,  which  will  show  how 
he  gets  on.  Yesterday  1  fell  in  with  two 
young  Germans,  survivors  of  General  Nor- 
roann's  band.  They  arrived  at  Genoa  in  the 
most  deplorable  state — withoutfood — with- 
out a  sou  —  without  shoes.  The  Austrians 
had  sent  them  out  of  their  territory  on  their 
landing  at  Trieste  ;  and  they  had  been  forced 
to  come  down  to  Florence,  and  had  travelled 
from  Leghorn  here,  with  four  Tuscan  Gvres 
(about  three  francs)  in  theu*  pockets.  I 
have  given  them  twenty  Genoese  scudi 
(about  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  livres, 
French  money)  and  new  shoes,  which  will 
enable  them  to  get  to  Switzerland,  where 
they  say  that  they  have  friends.  All  that 
they  could  raise  in  Genoa,  besides,  was  thirty 
sous.  They  do  not  complain  of  the  Greeks, 
but  say  that  they  have  suffered  more  since 
their  landing  in  Italy. 

"  I  tried  Sieir  veracity,  1st,  by  their  pass- 
ports and  papers ;  2dly,  by  topography,  cross- 
questioning  them  about  Arta,  ^gos,  Athens, 
Missolonghi,  Corinth,  &c. ;  and,  3dly,  in  Ro- 


©= 


maic,  of  which  I  found  one  of  them«  at  least, 
knew  more  than  I  do.  One  of  them  (they 
are  both  of  good  families)  is  a  find  handsome 
young  fellow  of  three-and-twoity  —  a  MTr- 
tembergher,  and  has  a  look  of  SamU  about 
him  —  the  other  a  Bavarian,  older  and  de- 
faced, and  less  ideal,  but  a  great,  stordr, 
soldier-like  personage.  The  \^rtembei^gher 
was  in  the  action  at  Arta,  where  the  PhE- 
hellenists  were  cut  to  pieces  after  killing  sn 
hundred  Turks,  they  themselves  being  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  opposed  to 
about  six  or  seven  thousand ;  only  ei^t  e»- 
caped,  and  of  them  about  three  only  survived ; 
so  that  General  Normann  '  posted  his  rs^a- 
muffins  where  they  were  well  peppered — 
not  three  of  the  hundred  and  finy  left  alive 
—  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  for  life* ' 

"  These  two  left  Greece  by  the  direction  of 
the  Greeks.  When  Chursdiid  Pacha  over- 
run the  Morea,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  be- 
haved well,  in  wishing  to  save  th^  alhes, 
when  they  thought  that  the  game  was  i^ 
with  themselves.  This  was  in  September 
last  n822)  :  they  wandered  from  island  to 
island,  and  got  from  Milo  to  Smyrna,  where 
the  French  consul  gave  them  a  pas^iort,  and 
a  charitable  captain  a  passage  to  Adcodm, 
whence  they  got  to  Trieste,  and  were  turned 
back  by  the  Austrians.  They  complain  only 
of  the  minister  (who  has  always  been  an  in- 
different character)  ;  say  that  the  GredLs 
fight  veiy  well  in  their  own  way,  but  were  at 
Jirst  afraid  to  fire  their  own  cannon — but 
mended  with  practice. 

"  Adolphe  (the  younger)  commanded  at 
Navarino  for  a  short  time ;  the  other,  a  more 
material  person,  'the  bold  Bavarian  in  a 
luckless  hour,'^  seems  chiefly  to  lament  a  Set 
of  three  days  at  Argos,  and  the  loss  of  twenty- 
five  paras  a  day  of  pay  in  arrear,  and  some  ba^ 
gage  atTripohtza ;  but  takes  his  wounds,  ami 
marches,  and  battles  in  very  good  part.  Both 
are  very  simple,  full  of  naivet^,  and  quite  un- 

{)retenmng :  they  say  the  foreigners  ouamel- 
ed  among  themselves,  particularly  the  French 
with  the  Germans,  which  produced  duels. 

**  The  Greeks  accept  muskets,  but  throw 
away  bayonets^  and  will  no^  be  disciplined. 
When  these  lads  saw  two  Piedmontese  re- 
giments yesterday,  they  said,  *  Ah  I  if  we  had 
but  these  two,  we  should  have  cleared  ^ 
Morea :'  in  that  case  the  Piedmontese  must 
have  behaved  better  than  they  did  against 
the  Austrians.  They  seem  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  a  few  regular  troops  —  say  that 


>  [Henry  the  Fourth,  first  part,  act  It.  sc.  3.j 
[**  The  bold  BaTarian,  in  a  locklees  hoar. 

Tries  the  dread  wiminiti  of  Ceaarean  pow*r/*  Ac 
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the  Greeks  have  arms  and  powder  in  plenty, 
but  want  victuals,  hospital  stores,  and  lint 
and  linen,  &c.,  and  money,  very  much.  Al- 
together, it  would  be  difficult  to  show  more 
practical  philosophy  than  this  remnant  of 
our  '  puir  nill  folk'  have  done ;  they  do  not 
seem  the  least  cast  down,  and  their  way  of 
presenting  themselves  was  as  simple  and 
natural  as  could  be.  They  said,  a  Dane  here 
had  told  them  that  an  Englishman,  friendly 
to  the  Greek  cause,  was  here  ;  and  that,  as 
they  were  reduced  to  beg  their  way  home, 
they  thought  they  might  as  well  begin  with 
me.  I  write  in  haste  to  snatch  the  post. 
**  Believe  me,  and  truly, 

"  Your  obliged,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  have,  since  I  wrote  this,  seen 
them  again.  Count  P.  Gamba  asked  them 
to  breakfast.  One  of  them  means  to  pub- 
lish his  Journal  of  the  campaign.  The  Ba^ 
varian  wonders  a  little  that  the  Greeks  are 
not  quite  the  same  with  them  of  the  time  of 
Themistocles,  (they  were  not  then  very  tract- 
able, by  the  by,)  and  at  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
ciplining them ;  but  he  is  a  *  bon  homme'  and 
a  tactician,  and  a  little  like  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
who  would  insist  upon  the  erection  of  *a 
sconce  on  the  hill  of  Drumsnab,'  or  whatever 
it  was ;  —  the  other  seems  to  wonder  at  no- 
thing." 


Litter  622.       TO  LADY - 


••  May  17. 1823. 

"  My  voyage  to  Greece  will  depend  upon 
the  Greek  (>>mmittee  (in  England)  partly, 
and  partly  on  the  instructions  which  some 
persons  now  in  Greece  on  a  private  mission 
may  be  pleased  to  send  roe.  I  am  a  member, 
lately  elected,  of*the  said  Committee ;  and 
my  object  in  going  up  would  be  to  do  any 
little  good  in  my  power ;  —  but  as  there  are 
some  pros  and  cons  on  the  subject,  with  re- 
gard to  how  far  the  intervention  of  strangers 
may  be  advisable,  I  know  no  more  than  I 
tell  you  ;  but  we  shall  probably  hear  some- 
thing soon  from  England  and  Greece,  which 
may  be  more  decisive. 

"With  regard  to  the  late  person  (Lord 
Londonderry),  whom  you  hear  that  I  have 
attacked,  I  can  only  say  that  a  bad  minister's 
memory  is  as  much  an  object  of  investigation 
as  his  conduct  while  alive,  — for  his  measures 
do  not  die  with  him  like  a  private  individuars 
notions.  He  is  a  matter  of  history;  and, 
wherever  I  find  a  tyrant  or  a  villain,  /  wiil 
mark  him.  1  attacked  him  no  more  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  do.  As  to  the  Liberal, — 
it  was  a  publication  set  up  for  the  advantage 
of  a  persecuted  author  and  a  very  worthy 


> 


man.  But  it  was  foolish  in  me  to  engage  in 
it ;  and  so  it  has  turned  out  —  for  I  nave 
hurt  myself  without  doing  much  cood  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

"  Do  not  defend  me — it  will  never  do  — 
you  will  only  make  t/ourseff' enemies. 

**  Mine  are  neither  to  be  diminished  nor 
softened,  but  they  may  be  overthrown  ;  and 
there  are  events  which  may  occur,  less  im- 
probable than  those  which  have  happened 
m  our  time,  that  may  reverse  the  present 
state  of  things  —  nous  verrons, 

•*  I  send  you  this  gossip  that  you  may 
lauph  at  it,  which  is  all  it  is  good  for,  if 
it  IS  even  good  for  so  much.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  you  again ;  but  it  will  be 
melancholy,  should  it  be  only  for  a  moment. 
«*  Ever  yours,  N.B." 

It  being  now  decided  that  Lord  Byron 
should  proceed  forthwith  to  Greece,  all  the 
necessarv  preparations  for  his  departure  were 
hastened.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to 
write  to  Mr.  Trelawney,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  to  request  that  he  would  accompany 
him.  "You  must  have  heard,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  am  going  to  Greece  —  why  do  you 
not  come  to  me  ?  I  can  do  nothing  without 
you,  and  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  you. 
Pray,  come»  for  I  am  at  last  detennined  to 
go  to  Greece  : — it  is  the  only  place  I  was 
ever  contented  in.  I  am  serious ;  and  did 
not  write  before,  as  I  might  have  given  you  a 
journey  for  nothing.  They  all  say  I  can  be 
of  use  to  Greece ;  I  do  not  know  now  —  nor 
do  they ;  but,  at  all  events,  let  us  go.** 

A  physician,  acquainted  with  surgery, 
being  considered  a  necessary  part  of  his  suite, 
he  requested  of  his  own  medical  attendant  at 
Genoa,  Dr.  Alexander,  to  provide  him  with 
such  a  person  ;  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Bruno,' a  young  man 
who  had  just  left  the  university  vdth  consi- 
derable reputation,  was  engaged.  Among 
other  preparations  for  his  exp^ition,  he  or- 
dered three  splendid  helmets  to  be  made,  — 
vdth  his  never  forgotten  crest  engraved  upon 
them, — for  himsdf  and  the  twofiriends  who 
were  to  accompany  him.  In  this  little  circum- 
stance, which  in  England  (where  the  ridi- 
culous is  so  much  better  understood  than  the 
heroic)  excited  some  sneers  at  the  time,  we 
have  one  of  the  many  instances  that  occur 
amusingly  through  his  life,  to  confirm  the 
quaint,  but,  as  applied  to  him,  true  observ- 
ation, that  "  the  cnild  is  father  to  the  man ;" 
-—  the  characteristics  of  these  two  periods  of 
life  being  in  him  so  anomalously  transposed, 
that  whue  the  passions  and  ripened  views  of 
the  man  developed  themselves  in  his  boy- 
hood, so  the  easily  pleased  fancies  and  vani- 
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ties  of  the  boy  were  for  ever  breaking  out 
among  the  most  serious  moments  m  his 
manhood.  The  same  schoolboy  whom  we 
found,  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
boasting  of  his  intention  to  raise,  at  some 
future  tune,  a  troop  of  horse  in  black  armour, 
to  be  called  Byron's  Blacks,  was  now  seen 
trying  on  with  delight  his  fine  crested  helmet, 
and  anticipating;  the  deeds  of  glory  he  was  to 
achieve  under  its  plumes. 

At  the  end  of  May  a  letter  arrived  from 
Mr.  Blaouiere  communicating  to  him  very 
favourable  intelligence,  and  requesting  that 
he  would  as  much  as  possible  hasten  his  de- 
parture, as  he  was  now  anxiousl)r  looked  for, 
and  would  be  of  the  greatest  service.  How- 
ever encouraging  this  summons,  and  though 
Lord  Byron,  thus  called  upon  from  all  sides, 
had  now  determined  to  give  freely  the  aid 
which  all  deemed  so  essential,  it  is  plain  from 
his  letters  that,  in  the  cool,  saeacious  view 
which  he  himself  took  of  the  ^ole  subject, 
so  far  from  agreeing  with  these  enthusiasts  in 
their  high  estimate  of  his  personal  services, 
he  had  not  yet  even  been  able  to  perceive 
any  definite  way  in  which  those  services 
could,  with  any  prospect  of  permanent  utility, 
be  applied. 

For  an  insight  into  the  true  state  of  his 
mind  at  this  crisis,  the  following  observations 
of  one  who  watched  him  with  eyes  quickened 
by  anxiety  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  afford 
the  clearest  and  most  certam  clue.  **  At  this 
time,*'  says  the  Contessa  Guiccioli,  "Lord 
Byron  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  Greece ; 
and,  excited  on  every  side  by  a  thousand  com- 
bining circumstances,  found  himself,  almost 
before  he  had  time  to  form  a  decision,  or 
well  know  what  he  was  doing,  obliged  to  set 
out  for  that  countiy.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  affection  for  those  regions,  —  notwith- 
standing the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral 
energies,  which  made  him  say  always  that '  a 
man  ought  to  do  something  more  for  society 
than  write  verses,'  —  notwithstanding  the 
attraction  which  the  object  of  this  voyage 
must  necessarily  have  for  his  noble  mind, 
and  that,  moreover,  he  was  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Italy  within  a  few  months, — not- 
withstanding all  this,  every  person  who  was 
near  him  at  the  time  can  bear  witness  to 
the  struggle  which  his  mind  underwent, 
(however  much  he  endeavoured  to  hide  it). 


1  **  Fa  allora  cbe  Lord  Byron  HtoIm  I  luoi  penderi 
alia  Greda ;  e  tdmolato  poi  da  ogni  parte  per  mttle  oom- 
WnaxioniegU  11  trord  quasi  smsaaTerlo  declso,  «  tensa 
saperlo,  obbllgato  di  parUre  per  la  Greda.  Ma,  non  ot- 
tante  H  tuo  aflbtto  per  quelle  contrade.^non  ottante  U 
sendmento  delle  loe  forze  morali  cbe  gli  faceva  dire 
tempre  *che  on  uomo  d  obbllgato  a  fitfe  per  la  sodetk 


as  the  period  fixed  for  his  dc|nrture  ap> 
proached.*> 

In  addition  to  the  vagueness  which  this 
want  of  any  defined  object  so  unsatufactaril^ 
threw  round  the  enterprise  before  him,  hie 
had  also  a  sort  of  ominoas  presentiment  — 
natural,  perhaps,  to  one  of  lus  ten^^erament 
under  such  circumstances — that  he  was  but 
fiilfiUing  his  own  doom  in  this  expeditioa, 
and  should  die  in  Greece.  On  the  evening 
before  the  departure  of  his  friends.  Lord  sad 
Lady  Blessingtoii,  horn  Genoa,  he  called  upoa 
them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave,  aad 
sat  conversing  for  aome  time.  He  was  e?i- 
dently  in  low  spirits,  and  after  expressing  kis 
regret  that  they  should  leave  Genoa  bdbre 
his  own  time  of  sailing,  proceeded  to  apeak 
of  his  intended  voyage  in  a  tone  fiidl  ot  de- 
spondence. **  Here,"  said  he,  **  we  are  aB 
now  together  —  but  when,  and  whete,  shal 
we  meet  again  ?  I  have  a  sort  of  bocfinp 
that  we  see  each  other  for  the  last  time ;  as 
something  tells  me  I  shall  never  again  retan 
from  Greece."  Having  continu^  a  Ikdt 
longer  in  this  melandioly  strain,  he  leaned 
his  head  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofii  on  whick 
they  were  seated,  and,  bursting  into  teari, 
wept  for  some  minutes  with  uncontroIUiie 
feeling.  Thou^  he  had  been  talking  only 
with  Lady  Blessington,  all  who  were  present 
in  the  room  observed,  and  were  affected  by 
his  emotion,  while  he  himseH  apparendj 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  endeavoured  to 
turn  off  attention  fix>m  it  by  some  ironical  > 
remark,  spoken  with  a  sort  of  hystefkal  1 
laugh,  upon  the  effects  of  nervousness."        ] 

He  had,  previous  to  this  conversation, 
presented  to  each  of  the  party  some  tittk 
farewell  gift — a  book  to  one;  a  print  fiom 
his  bust  by  Bartolini  to  anqther,  and  to  Lady 
Blessinpton  a  copy  of  his  Armenian  Grammar, 
which  had  some  manuscript  remarks  of  his 
own  on  the  leaves.  In  now  parting  with 
her,  having  begged,  as  a  memorial,  some  trifle 
which  she  hadwom,  the  lady  ^ve  him  one 
of  her  rin^  ;  in  return  for  which  he  took  a 
pin  from  his  breast,  containing  a  small  cameo 
of  Napoleon,  which  he  said  had  long  been 
his  companion,  and  presentcxi  it  to  her  Lady- 
ship. 

The  next  day  Lady  Blessington  receifed 
from  him  the  following  note. 


qualehe  ooia  dl  piil  die  dd  Tenl,.-ooaoctaiite  leattrtfhe 
die  dorera  arere  pd  nobile  too  anlmo  roggetCo  dl^  Ij 
Tiagglo.—e  non  ottante  die  egli  foaae  deCermlnato  dl 
ritomare  In  Italia  fra  non  molti  med,  .pure  In  quale 
combattimento  U  troraase  U  luo  cuore  mentre  si  arran. 
xara  I'epoca  deUa  ina  partensa  (tebbene  oeroaaie  ooed- 
tarlo)  ognono  che  lo  ha  arrldnato  allora  pa6  dirlo.** 
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'TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 
**  AU>aro»  June  2. 1823. 
'*  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

'  I  am  supertHtiout,  and  have  recollected 
that  memorials  with  a  jwmi  are  of  less  for- 
timate  augury ;  I  will,  therefore,  request  you 
to  accept,  instead  of  the  pin,  the  enclosed 
chain,  which  is  of  so  slight  a  value  that  you 
ne^ed  not  hesitate.  As  you  wished  for  some- 
thing worn,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been 
worn  oftener  and  longer  thian  the  other.  It 
is  of  Venetian  mani^acture ;  and  the  only 
peculiarity  about  it  is,  that  it  could  only  be 
obtamed  at  or  firom  Venice.  At  Genoa  they 
have  none  of  the  same  kind.  I  also  enclose 
a  ring,  which  I  would  wish  A^red  to  keep ; 
it  is  too  large  to  wear  ;  but  is  K>rmed  of  lava, 
and  so  far  adapted  to  the  fire  of  his  years 
and  character.  You  will  perhaps  have  the 
goodness  to  acknowledge  tne  receipt  of  this 
note,  and  send  back  the  pin  (for  good  luck*s 
sake),  which  I  shall  value  much  more  for 
having  been  a  night  in  your  custody. 

"  Ever  and  fiuthfully  your  obliged,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  hope  your  nerves  are  well  to- 
day, and  will  continue  to  flourish.** 

In  the  mean  time  the  preparations  for  his 
romantic  expedition  were  in  progress.  With 
the  aid  of  his  banker  and  ve^  sincere  friend, 
Mr.  Barry,  of  Genoa,  he  was  enabled  to  raise 
the  large  sums  of  money  necessary  for  his 
supply ;— 10,000  crowns  m  specie,  and  40,000 
crowns  in  bills  of  exchange,  being  the  amount 
of  what  he  took  with  him,  and  a  portion  of 
this  having  been  raised  upon  his  furniture 
and  books,  on  which  Mr.  Barry,  as  I  un- 
derstand, advanced  a  sum  for  beyond  their 
worth.  An  English  brig,  the  Hercules,  had 
been  freighted  to  convey  himself  and  his 
suite,  which  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  Count 
Ghimba,  Mr.  Trelawney,  Dr.  Bruno,  and  eight 
domestics.  There  were  also  aboard  five 
horses,  sufficient  arms  and  ammunition  for 
the  use  of  his  own  party,  two  one-pounders 
belonging  to  his  schooner,  the  Bolivar,  which 
he  had  left  at  Grenoa,  and  medicine  enough 
for  the  supply  of  a  thousand  men  for  a  year. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Greek  Committee  announces  his  ap- 
proaching departure. 

LSTTBR  523.       TO  MR.  BOWRING. 

«•  July  7. 1823. 

"We  sail  on  the  1 2th  for  Greece.  — I 
have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blaquiere,  too 
long  for  present  transcription,  but  very  satis- 
fectory.  The  Greek  Government  expects  me 
without  delay. 


^ 


•*  In  conformity  to  the  desires  of  Mr.  B. 
and  other  correspondents  in  Greece,  I  have 
to  suggest,  with  all  deference  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  a  remittance  of  even '  ten  thousand 
pounds  onl^  (Mr.  B.*s  expression)  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment at  present.  I  have  also  to  recommend 
strongly  the  attempt  of  a  loan,  for  which 
there  will  be  offered  a  sufficient  security  by 
deputies  now  on  their  way  to  England.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  be  enabled  to  do  something  effectuaL 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  carry  up, 
in  cash  or  credits,  above  eight,  and  nearly 
nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  I  am 
enabled  to  do  by  funds  I  have  in  Italy,  and 
credits  in  England.  Of  this  sum  I  must  ne- 
cessarily reserve  a  portion  for  the  subsistence 
of  myself  and  suite  ;  the  rest  I  am  willing  to 
apply  in  the  manner  which  seems  most  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  cause  —  having  of  course 
some  guarantee  or  assurance,  that  it  will  not 
be  misapplied  to  any  individual  speculation. 

"  If  I  remain  in  Greece,  which  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  presumed  probable  utility 
of  my  presence  there,  and  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  as  to  its  propriety  — 
in  short,  if  I  am  welcome  to  tnem,  I  shall 
continue,  durins  my  residence  at  least,  to 
apply  such  portions  of  my  income,  present 
and  future,  as  may  forward  the  object — that 
is  to  say,  what  I  can  spare  for  that  purpose. 
Privations  I  can,  or  at  least  could  once,  bear 

—  abstinence  I  am  accustomed  to  —  and  as 
to  fatigue,  I  was  once  a  tolerable  traveller. 
What  I  may  be  now,  I  cannot  tell  —  but  I 
will  try. 

'*  I  await  the  commands  of  the  Committee. 

—  Address  to  Genoa  —  the  letters  will  be 
forwarded  me,  wherever  I  may  be,  by  my 
bankers,  Messrs.  Webb  andBairy.  It  would 
have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  had  some 
more  defined  instructions  before  I  went ;  but 
these,  of  course,  rest  at  the  option  of  the 
Committee.      I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Yours  obediently,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Great  anxiety  is  expressed  for 
a  printing  press  and  types,  &c  I  have  not 
the  time  to  provide  them,  but  recommend 
this  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  I  pre- 
sume the  types  must,  partly  at  least,  be  Greek  : 
they  wish  to  publish  papers,  and  perhaps  a 
Journal,  probably  in  Romaic,  with  Italian 
translations.** 

All  was  now  ready ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July 
himself  and  his  whole  party  slept  on  board 
the  Hercules.  About  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing they  succeeded  in  clearing  the  port ;  but 
there  was  little  wind,  and  they  remained  in 
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sight  of  Genoa  the  whole  day.  The  night 
was  a  bright  moonlight,  but  the  wind  had 
become  stormy  and  diverse,  and  they  were, 
for  a  short  time,  in  serious  danger.  Lord 
Byron,  who  remained  on  deck  during  the 
storm,  was  employed  anxiously,  with  the  aid 
of  such  of  his  suite  as  were  not  disabled  by 
sea^ckness  from  helping  him,  in  preventing 
further  mischief  to  the  horses,  which,  having 
been  badly  secured,  had  broken  loose  and  in- 
jured each  other.  After  making  head  against 
the  wind  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  captain 
was  at  last  obliged  to  steer  back  to  Genoa, 
and  re-entered  the  port  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  landing  again,  after  this  unpromising 
commencement  of  his  voyage.  Lord  Byron 
(savs  Count  Gamba)  "  app^red  thoughtful, 
and  remarked  that  he  considered  a  bad  be- 
ginning a  favourable  omen." 

It  has  been  already,  I  believe,  mentioned 
that,  among  the  superstitions  in  which  he 
chose  to  indulge,  the  supposed  unluckiness 
of  Friday,  as  a  day  for  the  commencement 
of  any  work,  was  one  bv  which  he,  almost 
alwa}'s,  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pisa,  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  happening  to  meet  him  on  the 
road  from  her  house  as  she  was  herself  re- 
turning thither,  and  supposing  that  he  had 
been  to  make  her  a  visit,  requested  that  he 
would  go  back  with  her.  •*  I  have  not  been 
to  your  house,"  he  answered  ;  "  for,  just  be- 
fore I  ^t  to  the  door,  I  remembered  that  it 
was  Fnday ;  and,  not  liking  to  make  my  first 
visit  on  a  Friday,  I  turned  back.**  It  is  even 
related  of  him  that  he  once  sent  away  a  Ge- 
noese taflor  who  brought  him  home  a  new 
coat  on  the  same  ominous  day. 

With  all  this,  strange  to  say,  he  set  sail 
for  Greece  on  a  Friday:  —  and  though,  by 
those  who  have  any  leaning  to  this  supersti- 
tious fancy,  the  result  may  be  thought  but 
too  sadly  confirmatory  of  the  omen,  it  is  plain 
that  either  the  influence  of  the  superstition 
over  his  own  mind  was  slight,  or,  m  the  ex- 
citement of  self-devotion  under  which  he 
now  acted,  was  forgotten.  In  truth,  not- 
withstanding his  encouraging  speech  to  Count 
Gamba,  the  forewarning  he  now  felt  of  his 
approaching  doom  seems  to  have  been  far 
too  deep  and  serious  to  need  the  aid  of  any 
such  accessory.  Having  expressed  a  wish, 
on  relanding,  to  visit  his  own  palace,  which 
he  had  left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Barry  during 
his  absence,  and  from  which  Madame  Guic- 
cioli  had  early  that  rooming  departed,  he 
now  proceeded  thither,  accompanied  by  Count 

*  **  He  goes :  and  as  he  takei  hli  road  to  part, 
Detiret  of  bright  and  endless  glory  start. 
And  lash  and  animate  his  rising  heart. 
His  soul  immense  achieremenU  ponders  o*er. 


(C)^ 


Gamba  alone.  "  His  conversatsoo,"  says  tins 
gentleman,  ^  was  somewhat  melancholy  oe 
our  way  to  Albaro :  he  spoke  much  ot  Im 
past  life,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  fotnie 
*  Where,*  said  he,  *  shall  we  be  in  a  year  r' 
—  It  looked  (adds  his  firiend)  like  a  meha- 
choly  foreboding  ;  for,  on  the  same  daj,  c£ 
the  same  month,  in  the  next  year,  he  wis 
carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors." 

It  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  to 
repair  the  damages  of  their  vessel ;  and  tbe 
greater  part  of  this  interval  was  passed  br 
Lord  Byron,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bany,  k 
some  gardens  near  the  city.  Here  his  cod- 
versation,  as  this  gentleman  informs  n^  took 
the  same  gloomy  turn.  That  he  had  not 
fixed  to  so  to  England,  in  preference,  seemed 
one  of  nis  deep  regrets ;  and  so  hopeless 
were  the  views  he  expr^sed  of  the  viiole 
enterprise  before  him,  that,  as  it  appealed 
to  Mr.  Barry,  nothing  but  a  devoted  seose 
of  duty  and  honour  could  have  detenmned 
him  to  persist  in  it  . 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  they  set  si2; 
— and  now,  fairly  launched  in  the  cause,  asd 
disenpged,  as  it  were,  from  his  fbnner  stmt 
of  existence,  the  natural  power  of  his  aim 
to  shake  ofi*  pressure,  whether  from  widin 
or  without,  b^an  instantly  to  display  its^ 
According  to  the  report  of'^one  of  nis  feDo^ 
voyagers,  though  so  clouded  while  on  shore,  I 
no  sooner  did  he  find  himself^  once  more, 
bounding  over  the  waters,  than  all  the  l^A 
and  life  of  his  better  nature  shone  forth.    In 
the  breeze  that  now  bore  him  towards  his  be-  > 
loved  Greece,  the  voice  of  his  youth  seemed 
asain  to  speak.    Before  the  titles  of  hera» 
of  benefactor,  to  which  he  now  aroired,  that 
of  poet,  however  pre-eminent,  laded  into  • 
nothing.     His  love  of  freedom,  his  eene-  ' 
rosity,  his  thirst  for  the  new  and  aaren-  I 
turous, — all  were  re-awakened  ;  and  even  the 
bodings  that  still  hngered  at  the  bottom  0^ 
his  heart  but  made  the  course  before  hso 
more  oredous  from  his  consciousness  of  its 
brevity,  and  from  the  high  and  self-ennoblii^ 
resolution  he  had  now  taken  to  turn  what 
yet  remained  of  it  gloriously  to  account.        ,, 

**  Parte,  e  porta  un  deslo  d'ctema  cd  alma  I 

Gloria,  che  a  nobll  cuor,  d  sferxa  e  cprone ; 
A  magnanirae  imprese  intenta  ha  l*alma. 
Ed  nwo2iteC0«tfoprtfr  dispone:  '^  | 

Gir  fra*  nemid — itt'  o  a'presao  o  ps  ma  I 

Acquistar.".! 

Af^er  a  passa^  of  five  days,  they  reached 
Leghorn,  at  which  place  it  was  thought  pe-  i: 
cessary  to  touch,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 


And  dreams  on  exploits  nerer  known  before ; 
To  trarerse  lands  amidst  the  hostile  train.  — 
There,  or  the  cypress  or  the  palm  to  gain." 

Broadkemtrs  TastOy  1837.] 
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on  board  a  supply  of  gunpowder,  and  other 
English  goods,  not  to  be  nad  elsewhere. 

It  would  have  been  the  wish  of  Lord 
Byron,  in  the  new  path  he  had  now  marked 
out  for  himself,  to  cusconnect  firom  his  name, 
if  possible,  all  those  poetical  associations, 
which,  by  throwing  a  character  of  romance 
over  the  step  he  was  now  taking,  mi^ht  have 
a  tendency,  as  he  feared,  to  impair  its  prac* 
tical  utility ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  saying 
too  much  for  his  sincere  zeal  in  the  cause 
to  assert,  that  he  would  willingly  at  this  mo- 
ment have  sacrificed  his  whole  fame,  as  poet, 
for  even  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent  re- 
nown, as  philanthropist  and  liberator.  How 
vain,  however,  was  the  thought  that  he  could 
thus  supersede  his  own  glory,  or  cause  the 
fame  of  the  lyre  to  be  forgotten  in  that  of 
the  sword,  was  made  manifest  to  him  by  a 
mark  of  homage  which  reached  him,  while 
at  Leghorn,  firom  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
only  two  men  of  the  age  who  could  con- 
tend with  him  in  the  universality  of  his  lite- 
rary fame. 

Already,  as  has  been  seen,  an  exchange  of 
courtesies,  founded  upon  mutual  admiration, 
had  taken  place  between  Lord  Byron  and 
the  great  poet  of  Germany,  Goethe.  Of  this 
intercourse  between  two  such  men,  —  the 
former  as  brief  a  light  in  the  world's  eyes,  as 
the  latter  has  been  long  and  steadily  lumi- 
nous, —  an  account  has  been  by  the  vene- 
rable survivor  put  on  record,  which,  as  a  fit 
preliminary  to  the  letter  I  am  about  to  give, 
I  shall  here  insert  in  as  fidthfiil  a  transition 
as  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  procure. 


•*  GOETHE  AMD  BYROK. 

"  The  German  poet,  who,  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  long  Hfe,  had  been  always 
anxious  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  his 
literary  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
because  he  has  always  considered  this  to 
be  the  surest  means  of  cultivating  his  own 
powers,  could  not  but  have  his  attention  at- 
tracted to  the  great  talent  of  the  noble  Lord 
dmost  fi*om  his  earliest  appearance,  and  un- 
interruptedly watched  the  progress  of  his 
mind  throughout  the  great  works  which  he 
unceasingly  produced.  It  was  immediately 
perceived  by  him  that  the  public  appreci- 
ation of  his  poetical  merits  kept  pace  with 
the  rapid  succession  of  his  writings.  The 
joyful  sympathy  of  others  would  have  been 
perfect,  had  not  the  poet,  by  a  life  marked 
by  self-dissatisfactipn,  and  the  indulgence  of 
strong  passions,  disturbed  the  ei\)oyment 
which  his  infinite  genius  produced.  But  his 
German  admirer  was  not  led  astray  by  this, 


or  prevented  firom  following  with  close  at- 
tention both  his  works  and  his  life  in  all 
their  eccentricity.  These  astonished  him  the 
more,  as  he  found  in  the  experience  of  past 
ages  no  element  for  the  calculation  of  so 
eccentric  an  orbit. 

'*  These  endeavours  of  the  German  did 
not  remain  unknown  to  the  Englishman,  of 
which  his  poems  contain  unambiguous  proofe ; 
and  he  also  availed  himself  of  Uie  means  af- 
forded by  various  travellers  to  forward  some 
friendly  salutation  to  his  unknown  admirer. 
At  length  a  manuscript  Dedication  of  Sar» 
damqxUus,  in  the  most  complimentary  terms, 
was  forwarded  to  him,  with  an  obliging  en- 
quiry whether  it  might  be  prefixed  to  the 
tragedy.  The  German,  who,  at  his  advanced 
age,  was  conscious  of  his  own  powers  and 
of  their  effects,  could  only  gratefiillv  and 
modestly  consider  this  Dedication  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  inexhaustible  intellect,  deeply 
feeling  and  creating  its  own  object.  He  was 
by  no  means  dissatisfied  when,  after  a  long 
dela;^,  Sardanapalus  appeared  without  the 
Dedication ;  and  was  made  happy  by  the 
possession  of  a  fac-simile  of  it,  engraved  on 
stone,  which  he  considered  a  precious  me- 
morial. 

'*  The  noble  Lord,  however,  did  not  aban- 
don his  purpose  of  proclaiming  to  the  world 
his  valued  kindness  towards  his  German  con- 
temporary and  brother  poet,  a  precious  evi- 
dence of  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
tragedy  of  Werner.  It  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved, when  so  unhoped  for  an  honour  was 
conferred  upon  the  German  poet, — one  sel- 
dom experienced  in  life,  and  that  too  fit>m 
one  himself  so  highly  distinguished,  —  he  was 
by  no  means  reluctant  to  express  the  high 
esteem  and  sympathising  sentiment  with 
which  his  unsurpassed  contemporary  had 
inspired  him.  The  task  was  difficult,  and 
was  found  the  more  so,  the  more  it  was  con- 
templated;— for  what  can  be  said  of  one 
whose  unfathomable  qualities  are  not  to  be 
reached  by  words  ?  But  when  a  yoimg  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Sterling,  of  pleasing  person  and 
excellent  character,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  on 
a  journey  firom  Genoa  to  Weimar,  delivered 
a  few  lines  under  the  hand  of  the  great  man 
as  an  introduction,  and  when  the  report  was 
soon  after  spread  that  the  noble  Peer  was 
about  to  direct  his  great  mind  and  various 
power  to  deeds  of  sublime  daring  beyond 
the  ocean,  there  appeared  to  be  no  time  left 
for  fiirther  delay,  and  the  following  lines  were 
*'—"^*"  written » :  — 


1  I  iiuert  Uie  Tenet  In  the  origiual  language,  «•  on  I 
English  Tereion  giret  but  a  rcry  Imperfect  notion  of  their  1 1 
meaning.  j  1 
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**  Bin  frenndlidi  W<nt  kommt  dnet  luch  dem  andem 
Von  SUden  ber  imd  brlngt  tini  frohe  Stunden ; 
Es  mil  ant  «if  sum  Edelsten  zu  wandem, 
Nie  lat  der  GtAat,  docfa  1st  der  Fusi  gebandmi. 

«  'WtetoUkhdem.denichsolttigbefleitet, 
Kan  etwM  Tranllch'i  in  die  Ferae  tagen? 
Dun  der  lich  mUmI  im  Innertten  bettreltet, 
SUrk  aofewohnt  dai  defste  Web  su  tragen. 

**  Wohl  sef  ihm  docb,  weim  er  ddi  idbtt  empfindet ! 
£r  wage  idbit  ttcb  kocb  beglikl^t  lu  nennen, 
Wtnn  Musenkraft  die  Schmenen  tiberwtndet, 
Und  wie  icb  iba  erkannt  mog'  er  cicb  kennen. 

**  The  verses  reached  Genoa ;  but  the  ex- 
cellent friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
was  already  gone,  and  to  a  distance,  as  it  ap- 
peared, inaccessible.  Driven  back,  however, 
by  storms,  he  landed  at  Lcighom,  where  these 
cordial  lines  reached  him  just  as  he  was 
about  to  embark,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1823. 
He  had  barely  time  to  answer  by  a  well- 
filled  page,  which  the  possessor  has  preserved 
among  his  most  precious  papers,  as  the 
wortluest  evidence  of  the  connection  that 
had  been  formed.  Affecting  and  delightful 
as  was  such  a  document,  and  justifying  the 
most  lively  hopes,  it  has  acqmred  now  the 
greatest,  thouA  most  painful  value,  torn  the 
untimely  deaSi  of  the  lofty  writer,  which 
adds  a  peculiar  edge  to  the  grief  felt  gene- 
rally throughout  the  whole  moral  and  poeti- 
cal world  at  his  loss :  for  we  were  warranted 
in  hoping,  that  when  his  great  deeds  should 
have  be^  achieved,  we  mi^t  j)er8onally 
have  greeted  in  him  thepre-emment  intellect, 
the  happily  acquired  friend,  and  the  most 
humane  of  conquerors. 

"  At  present  we  can  onlv  console  ourselves 
with  the  conviction  that  nis  country  will  at 
last  recover  from  that  violence  of  invective 
and  reproach  which  has  been  so  long  raised 
against  him,  and  will  learn  to  understand 
that  the  dross  and  lees  of  the  age  and  the 
individual,  out  of  which  even  the  best  have 
to  elevate  themselves,  are  but  perishable  and 
transient,  while  the  wonderful  glonr  to  which 
he  in  the  present  and  through  all  niture  ages 
has  elevated  his  country,  will  be  as  bound- 
less in  its  splendour  as  it  is  incalculable  in 
its  consequences.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  nation,  which  can  i>oast  of  so 
many  great  names,  will  class  Byron  among 
the  first  of  those  through  whom  she  has  ac- 
quired such  glory.** 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  answer  to 
the  communication  above  mentioned  from 
Goethe :  — 

Letter  5M.       TO  GOETHE. 

**  Leghorn,  July  24. 1823. 
**  Illustrious  Sir, 

*'  I  cannot  thank  you  as  you  ought  to  be 
thanked  for  the  lines  which  my  young  firiend, 


ft 


Mr.  Sterling,  sent  me  of  yours  ;  and  it  vooU 
but  ill  become  me  to  pretend  to  f^^rhmm^. 
verses  with  him  who,  for  fifty  years,  has  bees 
the  undi^Nited  sovereign  of  European  fitos- 
ture.  You  must  therdRire  accept  m j  mos: 
smcere  acknowleckments  in  prose — aadia 
hasty  prose  too ;  tor  I  am  at  present  on  m 
voyage  to  Greece  once  nxMne,  and  surrooDded 
by  hurry  and  bustle,  which  hardly  allow  a 
moment  even  to  gratitude  and  admiration  to 
express  themselves. 

*'  I  sailed  torn  Genoa  some  days  1^0,  vsa 
driven  back  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  have  sbcf 
sailed  again  and  arrived  here,  '  Le^phonv' 
this  morning,  to  receive  on  board  scne 
(}reek  passengers  for  their  strug;ding  coumrr. 

**  Here  also  1  found  your  Imes  and  fifr. 
Sterling's  letter ;  and  I  could  not  have  had  a 
more  favourable  omen,  a  more  agreeaUe  sw- 
prise,  than  a  word  of  Goethe,  written  by  hb 
own  hand. 

"  I  am  returning  to  Greece,  to  see  if  I  can 
be  of  any  little  use  there :  if  ever  I  cootr  j 
back,  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  Weimar,  to  o&r 
the  sincere  homage  of  one  of  the  many  na>> 
lions  of  your  adnurers.  I  have  the  hooos 
to  be,  ever  and  most, 

"Your  obliged,  , 

"NoKLBrmos.' 

From  Leghorn,  where  his  Lordship  ra 
jomed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  he  s^  a^ 
on  the  24th  of  July,  and,  afbsr  about  ten  days 
of  most  favourable  weather,  cast  anchor  « 
Aigostoli,  the  chief  port  of  Cephalonia. 


CHAPTER  LH 
1823. 

ARRIVAL  AT  CEPHALONIA. ARGOSTOU.— 

DINNER  WITH  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
GARRISON.  —  COLONEL   NAPIER. —  JOCa- 

NBY    TO    ITHACA.  —  VATHI. FOCNTll> 

OP  ARETHUSA. — SCHOOL  OF  HOMER. — 
BATHS   OF   PENELOPE.  —  ACTS    OP    GEXT- 

ROSITY  AND  HUMANITY. LETTER  FROM 

MARCO  BOTZARI.  —  HIS  DEATH. — STATE 
OF  PARTIES  IN  GREECE.  —  DIFFICULTIES 
OF  LORD  BYRON'S  POSITION.  RESI- 
DENCE AT  MATAXATA.  —  MODE  OF  UFi:. 
—  CONVERSATIONS     ON     RELIGION    WTTH 

KENNEDY. LETTERS   TO  MADAME  GUIC' 

CIOLI,  BOWRINO,  THE  GREEK  GOVERN- 
MENT, PRINCE  MAVROCORDATO,  AND  DOU- 
GLAS KINNAIRD. 

It  had  been  thoueht  expedient  that  Lofd 
Byron  should,  with  the  view  of  in' 
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himself  correctly  respecting  Greece,  direct 
his  course,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one  of  Uie 
Ionian  islands,  from  whence,  as  from  a  post 
of  observation,  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  exact  position  of  afiairs  before  he  landed 
on  the  continent.  For  this  purpose  it  had 
been  recommended  that  either  Zante  or 
Cephalonia  should  be  selected;  and  his 
choice  was  chiefly  determined  towards  the 
latter  island  by  his  knowledge  of  the  talents 
and  liberal  fedings  of  the  Undent,  Colonel 
N^ier.  Aware,  however,  that,  in  the  yet 
doubtful  aspect  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land, his  arrival  thus  on  an  expedition  so 
declaredly  in  aid  of  insurrection  might  have 
the  effect  of  embarrassing  the  existing  autho- 
rities, he  resolved  to  adopt  such  a  line  of 
conduct  as  would  be  the  least  calculated 
either  to  compromise  or  offend  them.  It  was 
with  this  view  he  now  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  Iftnd  at  Argostoli,  but  to  await  on 
board  his  vessel  such  information  firom  the 
Government  of  Greece  as  should  enable  him 
to  decide  upon  his  further  movements. 

The  arrival  of  a  person  so  celebrated  at 
Argostoli  excited  naturally  a  lively  sensation, 
as  well  among  the  Greeks  as  the  English  of 
that  place ;  and  the  first  approaches  towards 
intercourse  between  the  latter  and  their  no- 
ble visitor  were  followed  instantly,  on  both 
sides,  by  that  sort  of  agreeable  surprise  which, 
fi*om  the  fabe  notions  they  had  preconceived 
of  each  other,  was  to  be  expected.  His 
countrymen,  who,  fix)m  the  exaggerated 
stories  they  had  so  often  heard  of  his  misan- 
thropy and  especial  horror  of  the  English, 
expected  their  courtesies  to  be  received  with 
a  haughty,  if  not  insulting  coldness,  found, 
on  the  contrary,  in  all  his  demeanour,  a  de- 
gree of  open  and  cheerfid  afiability  which, 
calculated,  as  it  was,  to  charm  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  them,  expecting  so  much 
the  reverse,  peculiarly  fascinating;  —  while 
he,  on  his  side,  even  still  more  sensitively 
prepared,  by  a  long  course  of  brooding  over 
nis  own  fancies,  for  a  cold  and  reluctant  re- 
ception firom  hb  countrymen,  found  himself 
greeted  at  once  with  a  welcome  so  cordial 
and  respectful  as  not  only  surprised  and  flat- 
tered, but,  it  was  evident,  sensibly  touched 
him.  Among  other  hospitalities  accepted  by 
him  was  a  dinner  with  the  officers  of  Uie  gar- 
rison, at  which,  on  his  health  being  dnmk, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  returning 
thanks,  that  **  he  was  doubtfiil  whether  he 

I  [**  He  was  much  ploased,"  iays  Mr.  Kennedy,  **  when 
he  had  made  hit  ihort  tpeech,  and  repeatedly  asked 
Colonel  .  if  he  had  acquitted  himself  properly,  as  he 
was  60  litUe  in  the  practice  of  puhlic  speaking.'! 

*  I**  We  found  at  Uradia  an  esprit  fort  in  a  GredL 


could  express  his  sense  of  the  obligation  as 
he  ought,  having  been  so  long  in  the  practice 
of  speaking  a  foreign  language  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  he  could  convey  the 
whole  force  of  what  he  felt  in  his  own.'*  ^ 

Having  despatched  messengers  to  Corfu 
and  Missolongni  in  ^est  of  information,  he 
resolved,  while  waiting  their  return,  to  em- 
ploy his  time  in  a  journey  to  Ithaca,  which 
island  is.  separated  torn  that  of  Cephalonia 
but  by  a  narrow  strait.  On  his  way  to 
Vathi,  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  to  which 
place  he  had  been  invited,  and  his  journey 
nospitably  fiualitated,  by  the  Resident,  Cap- 
tain Knox,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  mountain- 
cave  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Ulysses 
deposited  the  presents  of  the  Phseacians. 
'*  Lord  Byron  (says  Count  Gamba)  ascended 
to  the  grotto,  but  the  steepness  and  height 
prevented  him  horn  reaching  the  remains  of 
the  castle.  1  myself  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty  in  gaining  it..  Lord  Byron  sat 
reading  in  the  grotto,  but  fell  asleep.  I 
awoke  him  on  my  return,  and  he  said  that  I 
had  interrupted  dreams  more  pleasant  than 
ever  he  had  before  in  his  life." 

Though  unchanged,  since  he  first  visited 
these  regions,  in  ms  preference  of  the  wild 
charms  of  Nature  to  all  the  classic  associa- 
tions of  Art  and  History,  he  yet  joined  with 
much  interest  in  any  pilgrunace  to  those  places 
which  tradition  had  sanctified.  At  the  Foun- 
tain of  Arethusa,  one  of  the  spots  of  this  kind 
which  he  visited,  a  rq>ast  had  been  prepared 
for  himself  and  his  party  by  the  Resident ; 
and  at  the  School  of  Homer, — as  some  re- 
mains beyond  Chioni  are  called,  —  he  met 
with  an  old  refiigee  bishop,  whom  he  had 
known  thirteen  years  before  in  Livadia  *,  and 
with  whom  he  now  conversed  of  those  times, 
with  a  rapidity  and  fi'eshness  of  recollection 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  old  bishop 
could  but  ill  keep  pace.  Neither  did  the 
tnuiitional  Baths  of  Penelo|>e  escape  his  re- 
search ;  and  "  however  sceptical  (says  a  lady, 
who,  soon  after,  followed  his  footsteps)  he 
might  have  been  as  to  these  supposed  local- 
ities, he  never  ofiended  the  natives  by  any 
objection  to  the  reality  of  their  fancies.  On 
the  contrary,  his  politeness  and  kindness 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those 
Greek  gentlemen  who  saw  him  ;  and  to  me 
they  spoke  of  him  with  enthusiasm.  ** 

Those  benevolent  views  by  which,  even 
more,  pertiaps,  than  by  any  ambition  of  re- 


bishop,  of  aiif^vethbikersi  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied 
his  own  religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not  before 
his  flock),  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a  coglioneria.  It « as 
impossible  to  think  better  of  him  for  thit;  but,  for  a 
Bceotian,  he  was  brisk  with  all  his  absurdity.'* .-  Note  to 
Childe  Harold,  canto  1.    See  Works,  p.  764.] 
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nown,  he  proved  himself  to  be  actuated  m 
his  present  course,  had,  during  his  short  stay 
at  Ithaca,  opportunities  of  disclosing  them- 
selves. On  learning  that  a  number  of  poor 
families  had  fled  thither  from  Scio,  Patras, 
and  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  not  only  pre- 
sented to  the  Commandant  three  thousand 
piastres  for  thdr  relief,  but  by  his  generosity 
to  one  fieunily  in  particular,  which  had  once 
been  in  a  state  of  affluence  at  Patras,  enabled 
them  to  repair  their  circumstances  and  again 
live  in  comfort.  "  The  eldest  girl  (says  the 
lady  whom  I  have  already  quoted)  became 
afterwards  the  mistress  of  the  school  formed 
at  Ithaca ;  and  neither  she,  her  sister,  nor 
mother,  could  ever  speak  of  Lord  Byron 
without  the  deepest  feeling  of  gratitude,  and 
of  regret  for  his  too  premature  death.** 

After  occupying  in  this  excursion  about 
eight  days,  he  had  again  established  himself 
on  board  the  Hercules,  when  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers whom  he.had  despatched  returned, 
bringing  a  letter  to  him  from  the  brave  Marco 
Botzan,  whom  he  had  left  among  the  moun- 
tains of  AgrafiE^  preparii^  for  that  attack  in 
which  he  so  gloriously  fell.  The  following 
are  the  terms  m  which  this  heroic  chief  wrote 
to  Lord  Byron :  — 

"  Your  letter,  and  that  of  the  venerable 
Ignazio,  have  filled  me  with  joy.  Your  Ex- 
cellency is  exactly  the  person  of  whom  we 
stand  in  need.  iLet  nothing  prevent  you 
from  coming  into  this  part  of  Greece.  The 
enemy  threatens  us  in  great  number ;  but, 
by  the  help  of  God  and  your  Excellency, 
they  shaU  meet  a  suitable  resistance.  I  shall 
have  something  to  do  to-night  against  a 
corps  of  six  or  seven  thousand  Albanians, 
encamped  close  to  this  place.  The  day  af- 
ter to-morrow  I  will  set  out  with  a  few  cho- 
sen companions,  to  meet  your  Excellency. 
Do  not  delay.  I  thank  you  for  the  good 
opinion  you  have  of  my  fellow-citizens,  which 
Crod  grant  you  will  not  find  ill-founded  ;  and 
I  thank  you  still  more  for  the  care  you  have 
so  kindly  taken  of  them. 

"Believe  me,  &€.** 

In  the  expectation  that  Lord  Byron  would 
proce^  forthwith  to  Missolonghi,  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  Botzari,  as  the  above 
letter  announces,  to  leave  the  army,  and 
hasten,  with  a  few  of  his  brother  warriors,  to 
receive  thdr  noble  ally  on  his  landmg  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  generous  mission  on 
which  he  came.  The  above  letter,  however, 
preceded  but  by  a  few  hours  his  death.  That 
very  night  he  penetrated,  with  but  a  hand- 
ftd  of  foUowers,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  whose  force  was  eight  thousand  strong, 


and  after  leading  his  heroic  band  oyer  heaps 
of  dead,  fell,  at  last,  dose  to  the  tent  of  tbe 
Pasha  himself. 

The  mention  made  in  this  braTe  Suliote*! 
letter  of  Lotd  Byron's  care  of  hia  fidlow-db- 
zens  refers  to  a  popular  act  done  recently  b^ 
the  noble  poet  at  Cq>faalonia,  in  taking  mto 
his  pay,  as  a  body-guard,  forty  of  this  now 
homeless  tribe.    Chi  finding,  however,  dot 
for  want  of  employment  die  v  were  becommf; 
restless  and  turbulent,  he  despatched  them 
off  soon  after,  armed  and  provisioned,  to  joia 
in  the  defence  of  BGssolonghi,  which  was  u 
that  time  besieged  on  one  side  by  a  consider- 
able force,  and  blockaded  on  the  other  bv  t 
Turkish  squadron.     Already  had  he,  witii  1 
view  to  the  succour  of  this  pbice,  made  a 
generous  offer  to  the  Gk>vemment,  whicb  he 
thus  states  himself  in  one  of  his  letters : — 
*'  I  offered  to  advance  a  thousand  dolte  a 
month  for  the  succour  of  Mtssolongbi,  sod 
the  Suliotes  under  Botzari  (since  oUed) ; 
but  the  Government  have  answered  me,  tktt 
the^  wish  to  confer  with  me   previou^T, 
which  is  in  fact  saying  they  wish  me  to  ex- 
pend my  money  in  some  other  direction.    I 
will  take  care  that  it  is  for  the  pubUc  canse, 
otherwise  I  will  not  advance  a  para.      The 
opposition  say  they  want  to  ci^le  me,  wad 
the  party  in  power  say  the  others  wish  to 
seduce  me,  so  between  the  two  I  have  a 
difficult  part  to  play ;  however,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fections  unless  to  re- 
concile them  if  possible." 

In  these  last  few  sentences  is  descr&ed 
briefly  the  position  in  which  Lord  Byron  was 
now  placed,  and  in  which  the  coolness,  fore- 
sight, and  self-possession  he  displayed  sufi- 
ciently  refiite  tne  notion  that  even  the  high- 
est powers  of  imagination,  whatever  ei^ct 
they  may  sometimes  produce  on  the  mord 
temperament,  are  at  all  incompatible  with 
the  sound  practical  good  sense,  the  steadflr 
balanced  views,  which  the  business  of  actite 
life  requires. 

The  ereat  difficulty,  to  an  observer  of  the 
state  of  Greece  at  this  crisis,  was  to  be  able 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  what  was  real 
and  what  was  merelv  apparent  in  those  tests 
by  which  the  probabihty  of  her  future  sac- 
cess  or  failure  was  to  be  judged.  With  a 
government  little  more  than  nominal,  having 
ndther  authority  nor  resources,  its  execaure 
and  legblative  branches  being  openly  at  vari- 
ance, and  the  supplies  that  ought  to  fill  its 
exchequer  being  intercepted  by  the  military 
chiefs,  who,  as  they  were,  in  most  places, 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  were  able  to  rob  bj 
authority  ;  —  with  that  curse  of  all  popular 
enterprises,  a  multiplicity  of  leaders,  each 
selfisnly  pursuing  his  own  otgects,  and  ready 
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to  make  the  sword  the  umpire  of  their  claims ; 
— with  a  fleet  furnished  by  private  adventure, 
and  therefore  precarious  $  and  an  army  be- 
longing rather  to  its  Chiefs  than  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and,  accordingly,  trusting  more  to 
plunder  than  to  pay  ; — with  all  these  prin- 
ciples of  mischief,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
nun  at  the  very  heart  of  the  struggle,  it  had 
yet  persevereci,  which  was  in  itseu  victory, 
through  three  trying  campai^ ;  and  at  this 
moment  presented,  m  the  midst  of  all  its  ap- 
parent weakness  and  distraction,  some  ele- 
ments of  success  which  both  accounted  for 
what  had  hitherto  been  effected,  and  gave  a 
hope,  with  more  &vouring  circumstances,  of 
something  nobler  yet  to  come. 

Besides  the  never-failing  encouragement 
which  the  incapadtv  of  their  enemies  afford- 
ed them,  the  UreeKs  derived  also  from  the 
geographical  conformation  of  their  country 
those  same  advantages  with  which  nature 
had  blessed  their  gr^t  ancestors,  and  which 
had  contributed  mainly  perhaps  to  the  for- 
mation, as  well  as  maintenance,  of  their  high 
national  character.  Islanders  and  moun- 
taineers, thev  were,  by  their  very  position, 
heirs  to  the  olessings  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce ;  nor  had  the  spirit  of  either,  through 
all  their  long  slavery  and  sufferings,  ever 
wholly  died  away.  They  had  also,  luckily, 
in  a  political  as  well  as  religious  point  of 
view,  preserved  that  sacred  line  of  distinction 
between  themselves  and  their  conquerors, 
which  a  fond  fidelity  to  an  ancient  church 
could  alone  have  maintained  for  them ;  — 
keeping  thus  holily  in  reserve,  against  the 
hour  of  struggle,  that  most  stirring  of  all  the 
excitements  to  which  Freedom  can  appeal 
when  she  points  to  her  flame  rising  out  of 
the  censer  of  Religion.  In  addition  to  these, 
and  aSl  the  other  moral  advantages  included 
in  them,  for  which  the  Greeks  were  indebted 
to  their  ovm  nature  and  position,  is  to  be 
taken  also  into  accoimt  the  aid  and  sympathy 
they  had  every  right  to  expect  from  others, 
as  soon  as  their  exertions  in  their  own  cause 
should  justify  the  confidence  that  it  would 
be  something  more  than  the  mere  chivtdry 
of  generosity  to  assist  them,  i 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  features 
of  hope  which  the  state  of  Greece,  at  this 
moment,  presented.  But  thoush  giving  pro- 
mise, perhaps,  of  a  lengthened  continuance 
of  the  strujggle,  they,  in  that  very  promise, 
postponed  indefinitely  the  period  of  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  checked  and  counteracted  as  were 
these  auspicious  appearances  by  the  manifold 


1  For  a  dear  and  oondse  sketch  of  the  itate  of  Greece 
at  thii  crlila,  executed  with  all  that  command  of  the  rab- 
Ject  which  a  long  reiidenoe  In  the  coontry  alone  could 
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and  inherent  evils  above  enumerated,  —  by 
a  consideration,  too,  of  the  resources  and 
obstinacy  of  the  still  powerful  Turk,  and  of 
the  little  favour  with  which  it  was  at  all  pro- 
bable that  the  Courts  of  Europe  would  ever 
regard  the  attempt  of  any  people,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  their  own  emancipators, 
— none,  assuredly,  but  a  most  sanguine  spirit 
could  indulge  in  the  dream  that  Greece  would 
be  able  to  work  out  her  own  liberation,  or 
that  aught,  indeed,  but  a  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  pohtical  circumstances  could  ever 
accomplish  it.  Like  many  other  such  con- 
tests between  right  and  might,  it  was  a  cause 
destined,  all  felt,  to  be  successful,  but  at  its 
own  ripe  hour ;  — a  cause  which  individuab 
might  Keep  alive,  but  which  events,  wholly 
independent  of  them,  alone  could  accomplish, 
and  which,  after  the  hearts,  and  hopes,  and 
lives  of  all  its  bravest  defenders  had  been 
wasted  upon  it,  would  at  last  to  other  hands, 
and  even  to  other  means  than  those  contem- 
))lated  by  its  first  champions,  owe  its  com- 
pletion. 

That  Lord  Byron,  on  a  nearer  view  of  the 
state  of  Greece,  saw  it  much  in  the  light  I 
have  here  regarded  it  in,  his  letters  leave  no 
room  to  doubt.  Neither  was  the  impression 
he  had  early  received  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves at  ^  improved  by  the  present  renewal 
of  his  acquaintance  with  them.  Though 
making  fuU  allowance  for  the  causes  that 
had  produced  their  degeneracy,  he  still  saw 
that  they  were  grossly  degenerate,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  end  counted  upon  accordindy. 
•*  I  am  of  St.  Paul's  opinion,**  said  he,  "that 
there  is  no  difference  between  Jews  and 
Greeks,  — the  character  of  both  bein^  equally 
vile.**  With  such  means  and  materials,  the 
work  of  regeneration,  he  knew,  must  be  slow ; 
and  the  hopelessness  he  therefore  felt  as  to 
the  chances  of  ever  connecting  his  name  with 
any  essential  or  permanent  b^efit  to  Greece, 
gives  to  the  sacrifice  he  now  made  of  himself 
a  fiur  more  touching  interest  than  had  the 
consciousness  of  dying  for  some  great  object 
been  at  once  his  incitement  and  reward.  He 
but  looked  upon  himself — to  use  a  favourite 
illustration  of  his  own, — as  one  of  the  many 
waves  that  must  break  and  die  upon  the 
shore,  before  the  tide  they  help  to  advance 
can  reach  its  full  mark.  **  What  signifies 
Self,"  was  his  generous  thought,  "  if  a  sinde 
spark  of  that  which  would  l^  worthy  of  Uie 
past  can  be  bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the 
future? "3  Such  was  the  devoted  feeling 
with  which  he  embarked  in  the  cause  of  Italy, 


gire,  fee  Colonel  Leake*!  ••  Historical  Outline  of  the 
GredL  Rerolntlon." 
*  Diarif  oi  1821«— The  same  distrustftd  and,  as  it 
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and  these  words,  which,  had*  they  remained 
ofdif  words,  the  unjust  world  would  have  pro- 
nounced but  an  idle  boast,  have  now  received 
from  his  whole  course  in  Greece  a  practical 
comment,  which  gives  diem  all  the  right  of 
tmth  to  be  engraved  solemnly  on  his  tomb. 

Iliough  with  so  little  hope  of  being  able 
to  serve  signally  the  cause,  the  task  of  at 
least  lightening,  by  his  interposition,  some  of 
the  manifold  nuschiefe  that  pressed  upon  it, 
might  yet,  he  thought,  be  within  his  reach. 
To  convince  die  Government  and  the  Chiefii 
of  the  pandysmg  effect  of  their  dissensions ; 
— to  inculcate  that  iq)irit  of  union  among 
themselves  which  alone  could  give  strength 
agfunst  their  enemies; — to  endeavour  to 
humanise  the  feelings  of  the  belligerents  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  take  from  the  war  that 
character  of  barbarism  which  deterred  the 
more  cirilised  friends  of  freedom  throu^ 
Europe  from  loining  in  it ;  — •  such  were,  in 
addition  to  the  now  essential  aid  of  his 
money,  the  great  objects  which  he  proposed 
to  effect  by  his  interference  ;  and  to  these 
he  accordingly,  with  all  the  candour,  clear- 
sightedness, and  courage  which  so  pre-emi- 
nendy  distinguished  his  great  mind,  applied 
himself 

Aware  that,  to  judge  deliberatdy  of  the 
state  of  pardes,  he  must  keep  out  of  their 
vortex,  and  warned,  by  the  very  impadence 
and  rivalry  with  whidi  the  different  chiefr 
courted  his  presence,  of  the  risk  he  should 
run  by  connecting  himself  with  any,  he  re- 
solved to  remain,  for  some  time  longer,  in 
his  stadon  at  Cei^ialonia,  and  there  avail 
himself  of  the  facilides  afforded  by  the  posi- 
tion for  collecting  information  as  to  the  real 
state  of  aflSurs,  and  ascertaining  in  what  quar- 
ter his  own  presence  and  money  would  be 
most  available.  During  the  six  weeks  that 
had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  at  Cephalonia, 
he  had  been  living  in  the  most  comfordess 
manner,  pent  im  with  pigs  and  poultry,  on 
board  the  vessel  which  brought  him.  Having 
now  come,  however,  to  the  determinadon  of 
prolonging  his  stay,  he  decided  also  upon 
fiung  his  abode  on  shore ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  privacy,  retired  to  a  small  village,  called 
Metaxata,  about  seven  miles  from  Argostoli, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  stay  on  the  island. 

Before  this  change  of  residence,  he  had 
despatched  Mr.  Hiuoilton  Browne  and  Mr. 
Trelawney  with  a  letter  to  the  existing  Go- 
vernment of  Greece,  explanatory  of  his  own 
views  and  those  of  the  Committee  whom  he 
represented ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  month 

turned  oat,  Just  rfew  of  the  chances  ofsoocetf,  were  taken 
by  him  also  on  that  occasion  :~**  1  shall  not,*'  he  says, 
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after  hb  removal  to  Metaxata  that  intdligenoe 
from  these  gendemen  readied  him.  Tbe  pic- 
ture they  gave  of  the  state  of  the  couDtiy 
was,  in  most  respe<^,  confirmatory  of  what 
has  already  been  described  as  his  own  view 
of  it;  —  mcapad^  and  selfishness  at  die 
head  of  affidrs,  disorganisation  throo^oot 
the  whole  bodv  politic,  but  still,  with  all  thk, 
the  heart  of  the  nation  sound,  and  bent  on 
refflstance.  Nor  could  he  have  &iled  to  be 
struck  with  the  dose  fronily  resonblance  to 
the  ancient  race  of  the  countiy  which  this 
picture  exhibited  ;  —  that  great  people,  in 
the  very  midst  of  their  own  endless  ^ssen- 
sions,  liaving  been  ever  ready  to  iace  round 
in  concert  against  the  foe. 

His  Lordship's  agents  had  been  recdved 
with  all  due  wdcome  by  the  Government, 
who  were  most  dearous  that  he  should  set 
out  for  the  Morea  without  delay  ;  and  press- 
ing letters  to  the  same  purport,  both  from 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  bodies,  ac- 
companied those  whidi  reached  him  from 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Trelawney.  He  was, 
however,  determined  not  to  move  till  his  own 
selected  time,  having  seen  reason,  the  forther 
insight  he  obtained  into  their  intrigues,  to 
congratulate  himself  but  the  more  on  his  pru- 
dence in  not  plunging  into  the  maze  without 
being  first  furnish^  linth  those  guards  against 
deception  which  the  information  he  was  now 
acquiring  sup[)lied  him. 

To  give  an  idc»,  as  briefly  as  possible,  of 
die  sort  of  conflicting  calls  that  were  from 
various  scenes  of  action  reaching  him  in  his 
retirement,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that,  while  by  Metaxa,  the  present  governor 
of  Missolonghi,  he  was  entreated  eamesthr 
to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  [dace,  whioi 
the  Turks  were  now  blockading  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  the  head  of  the  military  chiefs, 
Colocotroni,  was  no  less  eamesdy  urgii^ 
that  he  should  present  himself  at  the  ap- 
proaching congr^  of  Salamis,  where,  under 
the  dictation  of  these  rude  warriors,  die 
oSmrs  of  the  country  were  to  be  settled, — 
while  at  the  same  time,  firom  another  quarter, 
the  great  opponent  of  these  chieftuns,  Mav- 
rocordato,  was,  with  more  urgency,  as  well 
as  more  tlbUitv  than  any,  endeavouring  to 
impress  upon  him  his  own  yfews,  and  implor- 
ing his  presence  at  Hydra,  whither  he  oim- 
seJf  had  just  been  forced  to  retire. 

The  mere  knowledge,  indeed,  diat  a  noble 
Englishman  had  arrived  in  those  rcp^ions,  so 
unprepossessed  by  any  party  as  to  lupire  s 
hope  of  his  alliance  m  all,  and  with  mopey, 
by  common  rumour,  as  abundant  as  the  imap 


**  ftU  back ;— though  I  d0D*t  tUnk 
soflideiit  to  make  mncfa  of  It.' 
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ginations  of  the  needy  diose  to  make  it,  was, 
in  itself  fully  sufficient,  without  any  of  the 
more  elevated  claims  of  his  name,  to  attract 
towards  him  all  thoughts.  "  It  is  easier  to 
conceive,"  says  Count  Oamba,  **  than  to  re- 
late the  various  means  employed  to  engage 
him  in  one  faction  or  the  other :  letters,  mes- 
sengers, intrigues,  and  recriminations, — nay, 
each  &ction  had  its  agents  exerting  every 
art  to  d^^e  its  opponent."  He  then  adcU 
a  circumstance  strongly  illustrative  of  a  pe- 
culiar feature  in  the  noble  poet's  character : 
—  **  He  occupied  himself  in  discovering  the 
truth,  hidden  as  it  was  under  these  intrigues, 
and  amused  hmtcff  m  cor^ronimg  the  agenU 
of  the  d^gerefdfatAofM:* 

During  all  these  occupations  he  went  on 
pursuing  his  usual  simple  and  uniform  course 
oi  life, — rising,  however,  for  the  despatch 
of  business,  at  an  early  hour,  which  showed 
how  capable  he  was  of  conquering  even  lonff 
habit  when  necessary,  liiough  so  much 
occupied,  too,  he  was,  at  all  hours,  acces- 
sible to  visitors  ;  and  the  fiatcility  with  which 
he  allowed  even  the  dullest  people  to  break 
in  upon  him  was  exemplified,  I  am  told, 
strongly  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  who,  without  beinc  able  to  un- 
derstand anv  thing  of  the  poet  but  his  good- 
nature, used  to  say,  whenever  he  found  his 
time  hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  —  *'  I  think 
I  shall  ride  out  and  have  a  liule  talk  with 
Lord  Byron.** 

The  person,  however,  whose  visits  ap- 
peared to  give  him  most  pleasure,  as  well 
tjrom  the  interest  he  took  in  the  subject  on 
which  they  chieliy  conversed,  as  from  the 
opportunities,  sometimes,  of  pleasantry  which 
the  peculiarities  of  his  visitor  afforded  him, 
was  a  medical  gentleman  named  Kennedy, 
who,  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of 
religion  to  himself,  had  taken  up  the  bene- 
volent task  of  conununicadng  his  own  light 
to  others.    The  first  origin  of  their  inter- 
course was  an  undertaking,  on  the  part  of 
this  gentleman,  to  convert  to  a  firm  beHef  in 
Christiaiiity  some  rather  sceptical  firiends  of 
his,  then  at  Argostoli.    Happenmg  to  hear 
of  the  meeting  ^pointed  for  this  purpose. 
Lord  Byron  bagged  that  he  mifht  be  allowed 
to  attend,  saying  to  the  person  mrough  whom 
he  conveyed  \S&  request,  **  You  know  I  am 
r»:koned  a  black  sheep, — yet,  after  all,  not 
so  black  as  the  world  believes  me."  He  had 
promised   to  convince  Dr.  Kennedy  that, 
''thou^  wanting,  perhaps,  in  faith,  he  at 
least  had  patience  v*  but  the  process  of  so 
many  hours  of  lecture, — no  less  than  twelve, 
without  interruption,  being  stipulated  for, — 
was  a  trial  beyond  his  strength  ;  and,  very 
early  in  the  operation,  as  the  Doctor  informs 


us,  he  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  a  wish 
to  exchan^  the  part  of  hearer  for  that  of 
speaker.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
tnere  was  in  all  his  deportment,  both  as 
listener  and  talker,  such  a  degree  of  cour- 
tesy, candour,  and  sincere  refuliness  to  be 
taught,  as  excited  interest,  if  not  hope,  for 
his  future  welfare  in  the  good  Doctor ;  and 
though  he  never  after  attended  the  more 
numerous  meetmss,  his  conferences,  on  the 
same  subject,  with  Dr.  Kennedy  alone,  were 
not  infrequent  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  at  Cephalonia. 

These  curious  Conversations  are  now  pub- 
lished ;  and  to  the  value  which  they  possess 
as  a  simple  and  popular  exposition  of  the 
chief  evidences  ot  Christianity,  is  added  the 
charm  that  must  ever  dwell  round  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  the  interiocutors,  and  the 
almost  fearful  interest  attached  to  every  word 
that,  on  such  a  subject,  he  utters.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  conversation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Lord  Byron  expressly  disclaimed 
bdng  one  of  those  infidels  **  who  deny  the 
Scriptures,  and  wisn  to  remain  in  unbelief." 
On  the  contrary,  he  professed  himself  **  de- 
sirous to  believe ;  ashe  experienced  no  hap- 
piness in  having  his  religious  opinions  so 
unfixed."  He  was  unable,  however,  he  added, 
"  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  Those  who 
conscientiously  believed  them  he  could  al- 
ways respect,  and  was  always  disposed  to 
trust  in  them  more  than  in  others ;  but  he 
had  met  with  so  many  whose  conduct  dif- 
fered from  the  principles  which  they  pro- 
fessed, and  who  seemed  to  profess  those 
Srinciples  either  because  they  were  paid  to 
o  so,  or  from  some  other  motive  which  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  character 
would  enable  one  to  detect,  that  altogether 
he  had  seen  few,  if  any,  whom  he  could  rely 
upon  as  truly  and  conscientiously  believing 
the  Scriptures." 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  these  Con- 
versations,— more  especially  the  first,  from 
the  number  of  persons  present  who  would 
report  the  proceedings,  —  excited  consider- 
able interest  among  the  society  of  ArgostolL 
It  was  said  that  Lord  Byron  had  displayed 
such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Scnptures 
as  astonished,  and  even  puzzled,  the  polemic 
Doctor ;  while  in  all  the  eminent  wnters  on 
theological  subjects  he  had  shown  himself 
far  better  versed  than  his  more  pretending 
opponent.  All  this  Dr.  Kennedy  strongly 
denies  ;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  on 
neither  side  were  there  much  stores  of  theo- 
logical learning.  The  confesdon  of  the 
lecturer  himsd^  that  he  had  not  read  the 
woiks  of  Stillingfleet  or  Barrow,  shows  that 
in  his  researches  after  orthodoxy,  he  had 
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not  allowed  himself  an^  very  extensive  range : 
while  the  alleged  fiumliarity  of  Lord  Byron 
with  the  same  authorities  must  be  taken 
with  a  similar  abatement  of  credence  and 
wonder  to  that  which  his  own  account  of 
his  youthful  studies,  akeady  given,  reauires ; 
— a  rapid  eye  and  retentive  memorv  having- 
enabled  him,  on  this  as  on  most  other  sub- 
jects, to  catch,  as  it  were,  the  salient  points 
on  the  sur&ce  of  knowledge,  and  the  recol- 
lections he  thus  gathered  being,  perhaps,  the 
livelier  from  his  not  having  encumbered  him- 
self with  more.  To  anv  regular  train  of 
reasoning,  «-ven  on  this  his  most  &vourite 
topic,  it  was  not  possible  to  lead  him.  He 
would  start  objections  to  the  arguments  of 
others,  and  detect  their  fiiUacies ;  but  of  any 
consecutive  ratiocination  on  his  own  side  he 
seemed,  if  not  incapable,  impatient.  In  this, 
indeed,  as  in  many  other  peculiarities  be- 
longing to  him,  —  his  caprices,  fits  of  weep- 
ing, sudden  affections  and  dislikes, — may  be 
observed  striking  traces  of  a  feminine  cast  of 
character ;  —  it  being  observable  that  the 
discursive  faculty  b  rarelv  exercised  by  wo- 
men ;  but  that  nevertheless,  by  the  mere 
instinct  of  truth  (as  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Byron),  they  are  often  enabled  at  once  to 
light  upon  the  very  conclusion  to  which  man, 
through  all  the  forms  of  reasoning,  is,  in  the 
mean  time,  puzzling,  and,  perhaps,  losing  his 
way:  — 

**  And  strikes  each  point  with  natlTe  force  of  mind. 
While  pussled  logic  blunders  fkr  behind.'* 

Of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  certain  that  Lord 
Byron  was  a  frequent  and  almost  daily  reader, 
—  the  small  pocket  Bible  which,  on  his  leav- 
ing England,  had  been  given  him  by  his 
sbter,  being  always  near  him.  How  much, 
in  addition  to  his  natural  solicitude  on  the 
subject  of  reli^on,  the  taste  of  the  poet  in- 
fluenced him  in  this  line  of  study,  may  be 
seen  in  hb  frequently  expressed  admiration 
of  **  the  ghost-scene,**  as  he  called  it,  in  Sa- 
muel, and  his  comparison  of  thb  superna- 
tural appearance  with  the  Mephbtopheles  of 
Ooethe.  In  the  same  manner,  hb* imagin- 
ation appears  to  have  been  much  struck  by 
the  notion  of  hb  lecturer,  that  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  Job  of  the  Almighty 
summoning  Satan  into  hb  presence  was  to 
be  interpreted,  not,  as  he  thought,  allegori- 
cally  and  poetically,  but  literaUy.  More  than 
once  we  find  him  expressing  to  Dr.  Kennedy 
"  how  much  thb  belief  of  the  real  appear- 
ance of  Satan  to  hear  and  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God  added  to  hb  views  of  the 
grandeur  and  nugesty  of  the  Creator.** 

On  the  whole,  the  interest  of  these  Con- 
yersations,  as  &r  as  regards  Lord  Byron, 


C^ 


arises  not  so  much  fit>m  any  new  or 
li^ts  they  supplj^  us  with  on  the  subject  d 
his  rdigious  o{Hnions,  as  fix>m  the  erideBoe 
they  aftbrd  of  hb  aooiable  fadHity  of  imer- 
course,  the  total  absence  of  bigotry  or  ]i«- 
judice  from  even  hb  most  fiivoorite  notkBL 
and — what  may  be  accounted,  peshap^  tbc 
next  step  in  conversion  to  bdiet  its^ — Mi 
dbposition  to  bdieve.  As  far,  indeed.  » 
a  mmk  submission  to  the  chai^  of  boK 
wrong  may  be  supposed  to  iomly  an  advan 
on  the  road  to  oeing  right,  few  persons,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  under  a  process  of 
proselydsm,  ever  showed  more  of  thu  de- 
sired symptom  of  change  than  Lord  Bjroa. 
**  I  own,"  says  a  witness  to  one  of  these  c<»-  i 
versations  i,  **  I  felt  astonished  to  hear  Lord  : 
Byron  submit  to  lectures  on  hb  life,  his  va- 
nity, and  the  usdessness  of  his  talents,  wticfa 
made  me  stare." 

As  most  povons  will  be  ten^ted  to  refer 
to  the  work  itself,  there  are  but  one  or  tvo 
other  opinions  of  his  Lordshq>  recorded  m  k 
which  I  shall  think  necessary  to  notice  ben. 
A  fi^uentquestion  of  hb  to  Dr.  Kennedr 
was, — **  What,  then,  you  think  me  in  avar 
bad  way?" — the  usual  answer  to  whicb 
being  in  the  afiBrmadve,  he,  on  one  occasiiE, 
replied, — "  I  am  now,  however,  in  a  ftkcr 
way.     I  already  believe  in  predestioatiaB.   . 
which  I  know  you  believe,  and  in  the  dean- 
vity  of  the  human  heart  in  general,  and  ot^ 
own  in  particular :  —  thus  you  see  there  oe   ■ 
two  pomts  in  which  we  agree.     1  shall  fee 
at  the  others  by  and  by ;  but  yoa  **«>■<*    \ 
expect  me  to  become  a  perfect  ChristisB  tt 
once."    On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Southwo<K5 
amiable  and,  it  b  to  be  hoped  for  the  ake 
of  Chrbtianity  and  the  human  race,  ortkodu 
work  on  "  The  Divine  Oovemment,**  he  Una 
spoke :  —  I  cannot  decide  the  point ;  but  to 
my  present  apprehension  it  would  be  a  most  [ 
desirable  tning,  could  it  be  proved,  that  ul- 
timately all  created  beings  were  to  be  ht^, 
Thb  would  appear  to  be  most  consitteiit 
with  God,  whose  power  b  omnipotent,  and 
whose  chief  attribute  b  Love.      I  cannot 
yield  to  vour  doctrine  of  the  eternal  dtiratkm  I 
of  punishment.     This  author's  opinion  is 
more  humane,  and  I  think  he  supports  it  i' 
very  strongly  from  Scripture.** 

I  shall  now  insert,  with  such  explanatoty  ' 
remarks  as  they  may  seem  to  require,  some  of  i 
the  letters,  official  as  well  as  private,  whkb  \ 
his  Lordship  wrote  while  at  Cephalonia; 
and  from  which  the  reader  may  collect,  in  a  „ 
manner  far  more  interesting  than  through  ', 
the  medium  of  any  narrative,  a  knowledge 
both  of  the  events  now  passing  in  GnKce, 
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and  of  the  views  and  feelings  with  which 
th^  were  r^arded  b^  Lord  Byron. 

To  Madame  Ghuccioli  he  wrote  frequently, 
but  briefly,  and,  for  the  first  time,  m  Eng- 
lish ;  adcung  always  a  few  lines  in  her  bro- 
ther Pietro's  letters  to  her.  The  following 
are  extracts. 

*'October7. 
"  Pietro  has  told  you  all  the  gossip  of  the 
island, — our  earthquakes,  our  politics,  and 
present  abode  in  a  pretty  yiUa^.  As  his 
opinions  and  mine  on  the  (Greeks  are  nearly 
sunilar,  I  need  say  little  on  that  subject.  I 
was  a  fool  to  come  here ;  but,  being  here,  I 
must  see  what  is  to  be  done.** 

*«  October . 

**  We  are  still  in  Cephalonia,  waiting  for 
news  of  a  more  accurate  description ;  for  all 
is  contradiction  and  division  in  the  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  Gredcs.  I  shall  fulfil 
the  object  of  my  mission  fit>m  the  Committee, 
and  then  return  into  Italy ;  for  it  does  not 
seem  likelv  that,  as  an  individual,  I  can  be 
of  use  to  them  ; — at  least  no  other  foreigner 
has  yet  appeared  to  be  so,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  any  will  be  at  present. 

**  Pray  be  as  cheerfiil  and  tranquil  as  you 
can ;  and  be  assured  that  there  is  notmng 
here  that  can  excite  any  thing  but  a  wish  to 
be  with  you  again, — thou^  we  are  verv 
kindly  treated  by  the  English  here  of  ml 
descriptions.  Of  the  (Greeks,  I  can't  say 
much  good  hitherto,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
speak  ill  of  them,  though  they  do  of  one 
another." 

••  October  ». 
**  You  may  be  sure  that  the  moment  I  can 
join  you  again,  will  be  as  welcome  to  me  as 
at  any  period  of  our  recollection.  There  is 
nothing  very  attractive  here  to  divide  mv 
attention ;  but  I  must  attend  to  the  Oteek 
cause,  both  firom  honour  and  inclination. 
Messrs.  B.  and  T.  are  both  in  the  Morea, 
where  they  have  been  very  well  received, 
and  both  of  them  write  in  eood  spirits  and 
hopes.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  now  the  Spanish 
cause  will  be  arranged,  as  I  think  it  may 
have  an  influence  on  the  Greek  contest.  I 
wish  that  both  were  fairly  and  favourably 
settled,  that  I  might  return  to  Itfdy,  and 
talk  over  with  you  our^  or  rather  Retro's 
adventures,  some  of  which  are  rather  amus- 
ing, as  also  some  of  the  incidents  of  our 
voyages  and  travels.    But  I  reserve  them, 

>  Th«  EngUsb  merchantf  whom  he  thus  to  Justly  de- 
scribes, are  Mesin.  Barff  and  Bsocock,  of  Zante.  whose 
conduct,  not  odIj  In  the  Instance  of  Lord  Bjron,  but 


in  the  hope  that  we  may  lau^h  over  them 
together  at  no  very  distant  penod." 


Ltrm  535.       TO  Ma  BOWRIMG. 

**9breS9. 1823. 

'*  This  letter  will  be  presented  to  you  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  who  precedes  or  ac- 
companies the  GredL  deputies.  He  is  both 
capable  and  desirous  ot  rendering  any  ser- 
vice to  the  cause,  and  information  to  the 
Committee.  He  has  ah-eady  been  of  consi- 
derable advantage  to  both,  of  my  own  know- 
led^  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  to  whom 
he  IS  rdated,  will  add  a  weightier  recommen- 
dation than  mine. 

**  Corinth  is  taken,  and  a  Turkish  squadron 
said  to  be  beaten  in  the  Archipelago.    The 

Eublic  progress  of  the  Greeks  is  considerable, 
ut  their  mtemal  dissensions  still  continue. 
On  arriving  at  the  seat  of  Government,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  initiate  or  extinguish 
them  —  thou^  neither  is  an  easy  task.  I 
have  remained  here  till  now,  partly  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  sauadron  in  reuef  of  Misso- 
longhi,  partly  of  Mr.  Par^s  detachment,  and 
partly  to  receive  from  Malta  or  Zante  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
I  have  advanced  for  tne  payment  of  the  ex- 
pected squadron.  The  bills  are  negotiating, 
and  will  be  cashed  in  a  short  time,  as  they 
would  have  been  immediately  in  any  other 
mart ;  but  the  miserable  Ionian  merchants 
have  little  money,  and  no  great  credit,  and 
are  besides  poBticaUu  thy  on  this  occasion  ; 
for  although  I  had  letters  of  Messrs.  Webb 
(one  of  the  strongest  houses  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean), and  also  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  there 
is  no  business  to  be  done  on  fmr  terms  ex- 
cept through  English  merchants.  These, 
however,  have  proved  both  able  and  willing, 
—  and  upright  as  usuaL  i 

**  Colonel  Stanhope  has  arrived,  and  will 
proceed  iinmediately ;  he  shall  have  my  co- 
operation in  all  his  endeavours :  but,  from 
every  thing  that  I  can  learn,  the  formation 
of  a  brigade  at  present  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, to  sa)r  the  least  of  it.  With  regard 
to  the  reception  of  foreigners, — at  least  of 
foreign  officers,  —  I  refer  you  to  a  passage 
in  Irince  Mavrocordato's  recent  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed  in  my  packet  sent 
to  the  Deputies.  It  is  my  intention  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  Napoli  di  Romania  as  soon 
as  I  have  arranged  this  business  for  the 
Greeks  themselves  —  I  mean  the  advance  of 
two  hundred  thousand  piastres  for  their  fleet. 


throutfaoot  the  whole  GredL  struggle,  has  been  onlfonnly 
most  sealoos  and  disfaiterested. 
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**  My  time  here  has  not  been  entirely  lost, 
— as  you  will  perceive  by  some  former  docu- 
ments that  any  advantage  from  my  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Morea  was  doubt^.  We 
have  at  last  moved  the  Deputies,  and  I  have 
made  a  strong  remonstrance  on  their  divi- 
sions to  Mavrocordato,  which,  I  understand, 
was  forwarded  by  the  Legislative  to  the 
Prince.  M^th  a  loan  they  may  do  much, 
which  is  ail  that  /,  for  particular  reasons, 
can  say  on  the  subject. 

**  I  regret  to  hear  firom  Colonel  Stanhope, 
that  the  Committee  have  exhausted  their 
funds.  Is  it  supposed  that  a  brigade  can  be 
formed  without  thetn  ?  or  that  three  thousand 
pounds  would  be  sufficient  ?  It  is  true  that 
money  will  go  fiurther  in  Greece  than  in  most 
countries ;  but  the  regular  force  must  be 
rendered  a  national  concern,  and  paid  from  a 
national  fund  ;  and  ndther  individuab  nor 
committees,  at  least  with  the  usual  means  of 
such  as  now  exist,  will  find  the  experiment 
practicable. 

'*  I  b^  once  more  to  recommend  my  friend, 

Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  to  whom  I  have  also 

personal  obligations,  for  his  exertions  in  the 

common  cause,  and  have  the  honour  to  be 

••  Yours  very  truly." 

His  remonstrance  to  Prince  Mavrocordato, 
here  mentioned,  was  accompanied  by  another 
addressed  to  the  existing  (jovemmcnt ;  and 
Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was  about  to  proceed 
to  Napoli  and  Argos,  was  made  the  bearer 
of  botli.  The  wise  and  noble  spirit  that  per- 
vades these  two  papers  must,  of  itself  with- 
out any  further  comment,  be  appreciated  by 
all  readers,  i 


Letter  526.    TO  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  GREECE. 

•*  CepbakniA,  November  Sa  ISA 

"  The  affair  of  the  Loan,  the  expectations 
so  long  and  vainly  indulged  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Greek  fleet,  and  the  danger  to  which 
Missolonghi  is  still  exposed,  have  detained  me 
here,  and  will  still  detain  me  till  some  of 
them  are  removed.  But  when  the  money 
shall  be  advanced  for  the  fleet,  I  will  start 
for  the  Morea ;  not  knowing,  however,  of 
what  use  my  presence  can  be  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  We  have  heard  some  ru- 
mours of  new  dissensions,  nav,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  civil  war.  With  all  my  heart  I 
pray  that  these  reports  may  be  false  or  exag- 
gerated, for  I  can  imagine  no  calamity  more 
serious  than  this;  and  I  must  frankly  confess 


I  TbeorigtiMUofboChareinlUUan. 
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that  nnless  union  and  order  are  esCablklied, 
all  hopes  of  a  Loan  will  be  vain  ;  and  all  the 
assistance  which  the  Greeks  ooukt  expect 
fix>m  abroad — and  aasistaoce  neither  tiiflii^ 
nor  worthless  —  will  be  suspended  or  de» 
stroyed  ;  and,  what  b  worse,  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  of  whom  no  one  was  an 
enemy  to  Greece,  but  seemed  to  &vour  her 
estabushment  of  an  independent  power,  wffl 
be  persuaded  that  the  Greeks  are  unabie  to 
govern  themselves,  and  will,  perhaps,  them- 
selves undertake  to  settle  your  6morder%  in 
such  a  way  as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes 
of  yourselves  and  of  your  frira£^ 

^  Allow  me  to  add,  once  for  all,  —  I  de- 
sire the  well-being  of  Greece,  and  notfaine 
else  ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secore  it ;  but  I 
cannot  consent,  I  never  will  oonseat,  that 
the  English  pi^lic,  or  Ensliih  indtviduals, 
should  be  deceived  as  to  Uie  real  state  of 
Greek  affiurs.  The  rest.  Gentlemen,  depends 
on  you.  You  have  fought  gloriously;  — 
act  honourably  towards  your  teUownatiiens 
and  the  world,  and  it  will  thea  no  more  be 
said,  as  has  been  repeated  (or  two  tlww^mj 
years  with  the  Roman  historians,  that  Philo> 
poemen  was  the  last  of  the  Grednns.  Let 
not  calunmy  itsdf  (and  it  is  ^'<R^'^,  I  own. 
to  guard  against  it  m  so  arduous  a  stnttEle) 
compare  the  patriot  Greek,  when  restingfron 
his  labours,  to  the  Turkish  pacha,  whom  his 
victories  have  exterminated. 

^  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  my  wmtimmrs 
as  a  smcere  proof  of  ray  attachment  to  your 
real  interests,  and  to  believe  that  I  cm  and 
always  shall  be 

**  Yours  Ac- 
Letts!  537.    TO  PRINCE  BCAVROCOEDAXa 
**  Cephalonia,  Dec  2.  ica. 
"Prince, 

•*The  present  will  be  put  into  yoar 
hands  by  colonel  Stanhope,  son  of  M^jor^ 
General  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Ac  Ac 
He  has  arrived  from  London  in  fifty  days, 
after  having  visited  all  the  Committees  oi 
Germany.  He  is  charged  by  our  Committee 
to  act  in  concert  with  me  tor  the  Gberatioa 
of  Greece.  I  conceive  that  his  name  and 
his  mission  will  be  a  sufficient  recoaunenda> 
tion,  without  the  necessity  of  any  other  from 
a  foreigner,  although  one  who,  in  commoo 
with  aU  Europe,  respects  and  admires  the 
courage,  the  talents,  and,  above  all,  the  pcx>> 
bity  of  Prince  Mavrocordato. 

"  I  am  venr  uneasy  at  hearing  that  the 
dissensions  or  Greece  still  continue,  and  sc  a 
moment  when  she  nught  triumph  oi^er  evcf^ 
thing  in  general,  as  she  has  alrendy  trimnpfaed 
in  part.  Greece  is,  at  present,  ^aced  be- 
tween three  measures :  either  to  reconquer 
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her  liberty,  to  become  a  dependence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a  Turic- 
ish  province.  She  has  the  choice  only  of 
these  three  alternatives.  Civil  war  is  but  a 
road  which  leads  to  the  two  latter.  If  she 
is  desirous  of  the  fete  of  Wala^ia  and  the 
Crimea,  she  may  obtain  it  to-morrow ;  if  of 
that  of  Italy,  the  day  after  ;  but  if  she  wishes 
to  become  truly  Greece,  free  and  independ- 
ent, she  must  resolve  to-day,  or  she  will 
never  again  have  the  opportunity. 
**  I  am,  with  all  respKSct, 

*•  Your  Highness's  obedient  servant, 
"N.B. 

••  P.  S.  — Your  Highness  will  ahready  have 
known  that  I  have  sought  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  the  Greek  Government,  as  much  as  it  lav 
in  my  power  to  do  so  :  but  I  should  wish 
that  the  fleet  so  lonf  and  so  vainly  expected 
were  arrived,  or»  at  least,  that  it  were  on  the 
way ;  and  especially  that  your  Highness 
should  approach  these  parts,  either  on  board 
the  fleet,  with  a  public  mission,  or  in  some 
other  manner." 


Lrma  628.       TO  MR.  BO  WRING. 

**10bra7. 1823. 

*'  I  confirm  the  above  i :  it  is  certainly  my 
opinion  that  Mr.  MilUn^n  is  entitled  to  the 
same  salary  with  Mr.  Tmdall,  and  his  service 
is  likelv  to  be  harder. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  (as  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house /»-  your  perusal)  bv  various  oppor- 
tunities, mosdy  private ;  also  by  the  Depu- 
ties, and  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne. 

'*  The  public  success  of  the  Gredcs  has 
been  considerable,  —  Corinth  taken,  Misso- 
lon£hi  nearly  safe,  and  some  ships  in  the 
Archipelago  taken  torn  the  Turks ;  but 
there  is  not  only  dissension  in  the  Morea, 
but  civil  war,  by  the  latest  accounts  «  ;  to 
what  extent  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  hope 
trifling. 

''For  six  weeks  I  have  been  expecting 
the  fleet,  which  has  not  arrived,  though,  I  have 
at  the  request  of  the  Greek  Government, 
advanced  —  that  is,  prepared,  and  have  in 
hand  two  hundred  thousand  piastres  (d^ 

>  He  here  alludes  to  to  A  letter,  forwarded  with  hit  own, 
firom  Mr.  MUlingen,  who  was  about  to  Join,  in  hla  medical 
capacity,  the  Suliotet,  near  Patras,  and  requested  of  the 
Committee  an  increase  of  paj.  This  gentleman,  haring 
mentioDed  in  his  letter  **  that  the  retreat  of  the  Turks 
flxxn  before  Missolooghi  bad  rendered  unneoessary  the 
appearance  of  the  Greek  fleet,"  Lord  Byron,  in  anoteon 
I  this  passage,  says,  **  By  the  special  providence  of  the 
Dei^.the  Muuulmans  were  seised  with  a  panic,  and  fled  i 
but  no  thanks  to  the  fleet,  which  ought  to  have  been  here 
months  ago,  and  has  no  excuse  to  the  contrary,  lately  — 
at  least  since  I  had  the  money  ready  to  pay.'* 


ducting  the  commission  and  bankers '  charges) 
of  my  own  monies  to  forward  their  projects. 
The  Suliotes  (now  in  Acamania)  are  very 
anxious  that  I  should  take  them  under  my 
directions,  and  go  over  and  put  things  to 
rights  in  the  Morea,  which  without  a  force 
seems  impracticable ;  and,  reaHy,  though  , 
very  reluctant  (as  my  letters  will  have  shown  j 
vou)  to  take  such  a  measure,  there  seems 
haraly  any  nulder  remedy.  However,  I  will 
not  do  any  thing  rashly,  and  have  only  con- 
tinued here  so  long  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
things  reconciled,  and  have  done  all  in  my 
power  thereto.  Had  /  gone  sooner,  they 
would  have  forced  me  into  one  party  or  other, 
and  I  doubt  as  much  now  ;  but  we  will  do 
our  best. 

"  Yours,  &cr 

LBTTim  529.       TO  MR.  BOWRING. 

**  October  10. 1823. 

*'  Colonel  Napier  will  present  to  you  this 
letter.  Of  his  military  character  it  were  su- 
perfluous to  speak :  of  his  personal,  I  can 
say,  firom  my  own  knowleage,  as  well  as 
firom  all  public  rumour  or  private  report,  that 
it  is  as  excellent  as  his  military :  in  short,  a 
better  or  a  braver  man  is  not  easily  to  be 
found.  He  is  our  man  to  lead  a  regular 
force,  or  to  organise  a  national  one  for  the 
Greeks.  Ask  the  army — ask  any  one.  He 
is  besides  a  personal  firiend  of  both  Prince 
Mavrocordato,  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  myself 
and  in  such  concord  with  all  three  that  we 
should  all  pull  together — an  indispensable, 
as  well  as  a  rare  point,  especially  in  Greece 
at  present. 

*'  To  enable  a  regular  force  to  be  properly 
organised,  it  wUl  l^  requisite  for  tne  loan- 
holders  to  set  apart  at  least  500,000/.  ster- 
ling for  that  particular  purpose  —  perhaps 
more ;  but  by  so  doing  tney  will  guarantee 
their  own  monies,  'and  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.'  They  can  appoint  coDunis- 
sioners  to  see  that  part  properly  expended  — 
and  I  recommend  a  similar  precaution  fpr  the 
whole. 

*'  I  hope  that  the  deputies  have  arrived, 
as  well  as  some  of  my  various  despatches 

On  another  passafe,  in  which  Mr.  MllUngen  com|4ains 
that  his  hope  of  any  renumeration  from  the  Greeks  has 
**  turned  out  perfectly  chimerical,'*  Lord  Byron  remarks, 
in  a  note,  **  and  will  do  so,  till  they  obtain  a  loan.  They 
have  not  a  rap,  nor  credit  (in  the  Islands)  to  raise  one. 
A  medical  man  may  succeed  better  than  others ;  but  all 
these  penniless  officers  had  better  hare  stayed  at  home. 
Much  money  may  not  be  required,  but  acne  must.'* 

s  The  Legislattre  and  Executive  bodies  having  been  for 
some  time  at  Tarianoe,  the  latter  had  at  length  resorted  to 
violence,  and  some  diirmishes  had  already  taken  place 
between  the  factions. 
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(chiefly  addressed  to  Mr.  Hobbouse)  for  the 
Committee.  Colonel  Napier  will  tell  you 
the  recent  special  interposition  of  the  gods, 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  —  who  seem  to  have 
no  enemies  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  be 
dreaded  but  thdr  own  tendency  to  discord 
amongst  themsehres.  But  these,  too,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  mitigated,  and  then  we 
can  taKe  the  field  on  the  offensive,  instead 
of  being  reduced  to  the  petite  guerre  of  de- 
fending the  same  fortresses  year  after  year, 
and  tddng  a  few  ships,  and  starving  out  a 
castle,  and  making  more  fuss  about  them 
than  Alexander  in  his  cups,  or  Buonaparte 
in  a  bulletin.  Our  friends  have  done  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  the  Spartans  —  (though 
not  one  tenth  of  what  is  told)— but  have 
not  yet  inherited  their  style. 

•*  Believe  me  yours,  &c." 

Lkttib  no.       TO  MB.  BOWRlUC. 

''October  13. 1628. 

"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  10th  instant, 
the  long-desired  squadron  has  arrived  in  the 
waters  of  Missolonghi  and  intercepted  two 
Turkish  corvettes  —  ditto  transports  —  de- 
stroying or  taking  all  four  — -  except  some  of 
the  crews  escaped  on  shore  in  Ithaca — and 
an  unarmed  vessel,  with  passengers,  chased 
into  a  port  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cepha- 
lonia.  The  Greeks  nad  fourteen  sail,  the 
Tmka  four  —  but  the  odds  don't  matter — 
the  victory  will  make  a  ver^  good  p^f,  and 
be  of  some  advantage  besides.  I  expect 
momentarily  advices  from  Prince  Mavrocor- 
dato,  who  is  on  board,  and  has  (I  understand) 
despatches  from  the  Legislative  for  me  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  after  payine  the 
squadron,  (for  which  I  have  prepared,  and 
am  preparmg,)  I  shall  probably  join  him  at 
sea  or  on  shore. 

"  I  add  the  above  communication  to  my 
letter  by  Col.  Napier,  who  will  inform  the 
Committee  of  every  thing  in  detail  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can  do. 

"  The  mathematical,  medical,  and  musical 
preparations  of  the  Committee  have  arrived, 
and  in  good  condition,  abating  some  damage 
from  wet,  and  some  ditto  from  a  portion  of 
the  letter-press  being  spilt  in  landing  —  (I 
ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  press  —  but 
forgot  it  a  moment — excuse  the  same) — 
they  are  excdlent  of  thdr  kind,  but  till  we 
have  an  engineer  and  a  trumpeter  (we  have 
chirurgeons  ahready)  mere  '  pearls  to  swine,' 
as  the  Greeks  are  quite  ignorant  of  mathe- 
matics, and  have  a  bad  ear  for  our  music.  The 
maps,  &c,  I  will  put  into  use  for  them,  and 
take  care  diat  aU  (with  proper  caution)  are 
turned  to  the  intended  uses  of  the  Com- 


mittee —  but  I  refer  you  to  Colon^  NapKr,  , 
who  will  tdl  you,  that  much  of  your  rolv  i 
valuable  supplies   should  be    remofved  A  I 
proper  persons  arrive  to  adapt  them  to  actnl 
service. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be,&c  . 

"  P.  S.    Prwate.  —  l  have  written  to  oar 
firicnd  Douglas  Kinnaird  on  my  own  mattes, 
desiring  him  to  send  me  out  all  die  farther 
credits  I  can  command,  —  and  Ihaye  a  year's 
income,  and  the  sale  of  a  manor  besideB,  be 
tells  me,  before  me,  —  for  till  the  Greeks  get 
their  L<mn,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  hare  to 
stand  partly  paymaster — as  Car  as  I  am  'good 
upon  Change*  that  is  to  say.     I  pray  yoa  to 
repeat  as  much  to  Atm,  and  say  that  i  mas. 
in  the  interim  draw  on  Messrs*  Ransom  mofi 
formidably.     To  sav  the  truth,   I  do  not 
grudge  it  now  the  feUows  have  begun  to  ^  ' 
again  —  and  still  more  wdcome  shaD  ther 
be  if  they  will  go  on.    But  they  have  \^ 
or  are  to  have,  some  four  thousand  pooDds 
(besides  some  private  extraordinanes  ibr 
widows,  orphans,  refiigees,  and  rascals  of  al 
descriptions,)  of  mine  at  one  *  swoop  ;'  ad 
it  is  to  be  expected  the  next  will  be  at  levt 
as  much  more.    And  how  can  I  refuse  k  if 
they  wiU  fight  ?  —  and  espedally  if  I  shoald 
happen  ever  to  be  in  their  compay?    I 
therefore  request  and  require  that  you  sboold 
apprise  my  trusty  and  trust-worthy  tnistee 
and  banker,  and  crown  and  sheet-anchor 
Douglas  Kinnaird  the  HonouraUe,  dat  he 
prepare  all  monies  of  mine,  including  the  pv- 
chase  money  of  Rochdale  manor  and  nHoe 
income  for  the  year  ensuing,  a,  d.  1824^  to 
answer,  or  anticipate,  any  orders  or  drafts  d 
mine  for  the  good  cause,  in  good  and  hviol 
money  of  Great  Britain,  &c.&c.     May  m 
live  a  thousand  years !  which  is  nine  bunml 
and  ninety-nine  longer  than  the  8p«Hdi 
Cortes*  Constitution.*" 


LittkbUI.  to   the   HON.  DOUGLAS 

KINNAIRD. 
**  CepbaloQU,  Deocnber  SS.  189. 

*'  I  shall  be  as  saving  of  my  purse  and  per- 
son as  you  recommend ;  but  you  know  that 
it  as  well  to  be  In  readiness  with  one  or  both 
in  the  event  of  either  being  required. 

**  I  presume  that  some  agreement  has  been 
concluded  with  Mr.  Murray  about '  Wooer.' 
Although  the  copyright  should  only  be  worth 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  I  will  tdlyou 
what  can  be  done  with  them.  For  three 
hundred  pounds  I  can  ini»ipt4»in  in  Greece, 
at  more  than  the^iii^  pay  of  the  Profi- 
sionalGovemment,  rations  included,  one  him- 
dred  armed  men  for  three  motdhs.    You  mty 
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judge  of  this  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  four 
thousand  pounds  advanced  by  me  to  the 
Grreeks  is  Ukely  to  set  a  fleet  and  an  army  in 
motion  for  some  months. 

"  A  Greek  vessel  has  arrived  from  the 
souadron  to  convey  me  to  Missolonghi, 
wnere  Mavrocordato  now  is,  and  has  as- 
sumed the  command,  so  that  I  expect  to 
embark  immediately.  Still  address,  how- 
ever, to  Cephalonia,  through  Messrs.  Welch 
and  Barrv  of  Genoa,  as  usual ;  and  get  to- 
gether all  the  means  and  credit  of  mine  you 
can,  to  &ce  the  war  establishment,  for  it  is 
*  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,'  and  I  must 
do  fdl  that  I  can  for  the  ancients. 

"  I  have  been  labouring  to  reconcile  these 
parties,  and  there  is  now  some  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding. Their  public  affairs  go  on  well 
The  Turks  have  retreated  from  Acamania 
without  a  battle,  after  a  few  fruitless  attempts 
on  Anatoliko.  Corinth  is  taken,  and  the 
Greeks  have  gained  a  battle  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  squadron  here,  too,  has  taken 
a  Turkish  corvette  with  some  money  and  a 
cargo.  In  short,  if  they  can  obtain  a  Loan, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  matters  will  assume  and 
preserve  a  steady  and  favourable  aspect  for 
their  independence. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  stand  paymaster,  and 
what  not ;  and  lucky  it  is  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  warfare  and  of  the  country, 
the  resources  even  of  an  individual  can  be 
of  a  partial  and  temporary  service. 

"  Colonel  Stanhope  is  at  Missolonffhi. 
Probably  we  shall  attempt  Patras  next.  The 
Suliotes,  who  are  friends  of  mine,  seem  anx- 
ious to  have  me  with  them,  and  so  is  Mavro- 
cordato. If  I  can  but  succeed  in  reconciling 
the  two  parties  (and  I  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  J,  it  will  be  something  ;  and  if  not, 
we  must  go  over  to  the  Morea  with  the  West- 
ern Greeks  —  who  are  the  bravest,  and  at 
present  the  strongest,  having  beaten  back  the 
Turks — and  try  the  effect  of  a  little  physical 
advice,  should  they  persist  in  rqecting  vioral 
persuasion.  * 

"  Once  more  recommending  to  you  the 
reinforcement  of  my  strong  box  and  credit 
from  all  lawful  sources  and  resources  of  mine 
to  their  practicable  extent  —  for,  after  all, 
it  is  better  playing  at  nations  than  gaming  at 
Almack*s  or  Kcwmarket  —  and  requesting 
you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can, 
"  I  remain  ever,  &c. 

"N.Bybon." 
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The  squadron,  so  long  looked  for,  having 
made  its  appearance  at  last  in  the  waters 
of  Missolongiu,  and  Mavrocordato,  the  only 
leader  of  the  cause  worthy  the  name  of  states- 
man, having  been  appointed,  with  frill  powers, 
to  organise  Western  Greece,  the  fit  moment 
for  Lord  Byron's  presence  on  the  scene  of 
action  seemed  to  have  arrived.  The  anxiety, 
indeed,  with  which  he  was  expected  at  Mis- 
solonghi  was  intense,  and  can  be  best  judged 
from  the  impatient  language  of  the  letters 
written  to  hasten  him.  **  1  need  not  tell  you, 
my  Lord,"  «ays  Mavrocordato,  **  how  much 
I  long  for  your  arrival,  to  what  a  pitch  your 
presence  is  desired  by  everv  body,  or  what  a 
prosperous  direction  it  will  give  to  all  our 
aflairs.  Your  counsels  will  be  listened  to 
like  oracles."  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  the 
same  urgency,  writes  from  Missolonghi,  — 
"  The  Greek  ship  sent  for  your  Lordship  has 
returned  ;  your  arrival  was  anticipated,  and 
the  disappointment  has  been  great  indeed. 
The  prince  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  the  ad- 
miral looks  gloomy,  and  the  sailors  grumble 
aloud.**  He  adds  at  the  end,  *'  I  walked 
along  the  streets  this  evening,  and  the  people 
asked  me  after  Lord  Byron ! ! !  *'  In  a  letter 
to  the  London  Committee  of  the  same  date. 
Colonel  Stanhope  says,  "  All  are  looking 
forward  to  Lord  Byron's  arrival,  as  they 
would  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.*' 

Of  this  anxiety,  no  inconsiderable  part  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  their  great  im- 
patience for  the  possession  of  the  loan  which 
ne  had  promised  them,  and  on  which  they 
wholly  depended  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet. 
—  **  Frince  Mavrocordato  and  the  Admiral 
(says  the  same  gentleman)  are  in  a  state  of 
extreme  perplexity  :  they,  it  seems,  relied  on 
your  loan  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet ;  that 
loan  not  having  been  received,  the  sailors 
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will  depart  immediatelv.  This  will  be  a  fatal 
event  indeed,  as  it  will  place  Missolonghi  in 
I  a  state  of  blockade  ;  and  will  prevent  the 
Greek  troops  from  acting  against  the  for- 
tresses of  Nepacto  and  Patras." 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Byron  was  prepar- 
ing busily  for  his  departure,  the  postpone- 
ment of  which  latterly  had  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  owine  to  that  repugnance  to  any 
new  change  of  place  which  had  lately  so 
much  grown  upon  him,  and  which  neither 
love,  as  we  have  seen,  nor  ambition,  could 
entirely  conquer.  There  had  been  also  con- 
siderable pains  taken  by  some  of  his  friends 
at  Argostoli  to  prevent  his  fixing  upon  a 

f)lace  of  residence  so  unhealthy  as  Misso- 
onghi ;  and  Mr  Muir,  a  very  able  medical 
officer,  on  whose  talents  he  had  much  de- 
pendence, endeavoured  most  earnestly  to 
dissuade  him  from  such  an  imprudent  step. 
His  mind,  however,  was  made  up, — the 
proximity  of  that  port,  in  some  degree, 
tempting  him,  —  and  having  hired,  for  him- 
self and  suite,  a  light,  &st-sailing  vessel, 
called  the  Mistico,  with  a  boat  for  part  of 
his  baggage,  and  a  larger  vessel  for  the  re- 
mainder, the  horses,  &c.,  he  was,  on  the  20th 
of  December,  ready  to  saiL  The  wind, 
however,  being  contrary,  he  was  detained 
two  days  longer,  and  in  thb  interval  the  fol- 
lowing letters  were  written. 


Leitkr  532.       TO  MR.  BOWRING. 

"  lObre  26.  1883. 

*'  Little  need  be  added  to  the  enclosed, 
which  arrived  this  day,  except  that  I  embark 
to-morrow  for  MissolonghL  The  intended 
operations  are  detailed  in  the  annexed  do- 
cimients.  I  have  only  to  revest  that  the 
Committee  will  use  every  exertion  to  forward 
our  views  by  all  its  influence  and  credit. 

"  I  have  also  to  request  you  personalfy 
from  myself  to  urge  my  fHend  and  trustee, 
Douglas  Kinniurd  (from  whom  I  have  not 
heard  these  four  months  nearly),  to  forward 
to  me  all  the  resources  of  my  oum  we  can 
muster  for  the  ensuing  year ;  since  it  is  no 
time  to  manager  purser  or,  perhaps,  person, 
I  have  advanced,  and  am  advancing,  all  that 
I  have  in  hand,  but  I  shall  require  all  that 
can  be  got  together  ;  —  and  (if^  Douglas  has 
completed  the  sale  of  Rochdale,  that  and  my 
year  s  income  for  next  year  ought  to  form  a 
good  round  sum,)  —  as  you  may  perceive 
that  there  will  be  little  cash  of  their  own 
amongst  the  Greeks  (unless  they  get  the 
Loan),  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  those 
of  their  friends  who  have  any  should  risk  it. 

"  The  supplies  of  the  Committee  are,  some, 
useful,  and  all  excellent  in  their  kind  ;  but 


& 


occasionally  hardly  pracHoal  eooogb*  tn  the 
present  state  of  Greece ;  for  instancg,  the 
mathematical  instruments  are  thrown  MMtj 
—  none  of  the  Greeks  know  a  problem  fixn 
a  poker  —  we  must  cooquer  first,  and  pho 
afterwards.  The  use  of  the  truinpeta,  too, 
maj  be  doubted,  unless  ConstaatiDople  were 
Jencho,  for  die  Helenists  have  no  ears  hr 
bugles,  and  you  must  send  us  somebody  to 
listen  to  them. 

"  We  will  do  our  best — and  I  pny  yoo 
to  stir  your  English  hearts  at  home  to  more 
general  exertion ;  for  my  part,  1  will  stick 
by  the  cause  while  a  pknk  remains  viucfa 
can  be  honourabfy  dung  to.  If  I  quit  it,  it 
will  be  by  the  GredLsr  conduct,  and  not  the 
Holy  Alhes  or  holier  Muanilmans^  but  let 
us  hope  better  things. 

•*  Ever  yours,  N.  B. 

"  P.  8. — I  am  happy  to  sav  that  Cokmd  ; 
Leicester  Stanhope  and  myseoT  are  a<tw^  io 
perfect  harmony  together  —  he  b  Hkely  to 
be  of  great  service  both  to  the  ^»t«f  god  to 
the  Committee,  and  is  publiclv  as  well  as 
personally  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  oca- 
party  on  eveiy  account.    He  came  up  (as  \ 
they  all  do  who  have  not  been  in  the  coantry  < 
before)  with  some  higfa-fiown  notions  of  die  ' 
sixth  form  at  Harrow, or  Eton,  &c;  but   ' 
Col.  Napier  axid  I  set  him  to  rights  on  those 
points,  which  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  piv-  ,. 
vent  disgust,  or  perhaps  return ;  but  now  '■ 
we  can  set  our  shoukiera  sobcrfy  to  the  vJM, 
without  quarrelling  with  the  mud  which  may 
clog  it  occasionally. 

•*  I  can  assure  you  that  CoL  Napier  and 
myself  are  as  decided  for  the  cause  m  any 
German  student  of  them  all ;  but  like  men 
who  have  seen  the  country  and  human  life, 
there  and  elsewhere,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  view  it  in  its  truth,  whh  its  defects  as  well 
asbeaudes,  —  more  e^iedally  as  success  will 
remove  the  former  graduaify.  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  —  As  much  of  this  letter  as  yo^ 
please  is  for  the  Committee,  th^rest  may  be 
^entrenous.'" 


LKTTI1I5S3. 


TO  MR.  IIOORE. 


"  I  received  a  letter  firom  you  some  dme 
ago.  I  have  been  too  much  employed  hc- 
terly  to  write  as  I  could  wish,  and  even  oow 
must  write  in  haste* 

"  I  embark  for  Missoj^n^  to  jiud  Mavio- 
cordatoinfour^aod-twen^ours.  TW  state 
of  pardes  (but  it  were  a  loi^  stofy)  has  kept 
me  here  tul  now :  but  now  that  Mavrocor-  , 
dato  (their  Washington,  or  their  Koochuko) 
is  employed  again,  I  can  act  widi  a  njliraNK  i 
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science,  I  carry  money  to  pay  the  squadron, 
&c.,  and  I  have  influence  with  the  Sutiotes, 
supooted  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  harmony 
with  some  of  the  dissentients ;  —  for  there 
are  plenty  of  difoences,  but  trifling. 

^  It  is  imagined  that  we  shall  attempt 
either  Patras  or  the  castles  on  the  Straits  ; 
and  it  seems,  by  most  accounts,  that  the 
Greeks,  at  any  rate  the  Suliotes,  who  are 
in  affinity  witn  me  of  '  bread  and  salt,*  — 
expect  that  I  should  march  with  them,  and 

—  be  it  eyen  so  I  If  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  fever,  &tigue,  famine,  or  otherwise,  should 
cut  short  the  middle  age  of  a  brother  warbler, 

—  like  Qarcilasso  de  la  Vega  > ,  Kleist «,  Kor- 
ner  3,  Joukoffsky  ^  (a  Russian  nightingale  — 
see  Bowring's  Anuology),  or  Thersander, 
or,  —  or  somebody  else —  but  never  mind  — 
I  pray  you  to  remember  me  in  your  *  smiles 
and  wine.'  • 

**  I  have  hopes  that  the  cause  will  triumph ; 
but  whether  it  does  or  no,  still '  honour 
must  be  minded  as  strictly  as  milk  diet.'  I 
trust  to  observe  both. 

"  Ever,  &cr 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  the  sad,  and  but  too 
true  anticipation  expressed  in  this  letter — 
the  last  but  one  I  was  ever  to  feceive  from 
my  friend.  Before  we  accompany  him  to 
the  closing  scene  of  all  his  toils,  I  shall  here, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  give  a  selection  from 
the  many  characteristic  anecdotes  told  of  him 
while  at  Cephalonia,  where  (to  use  the  words 
of  Colond  Stanhope,  in  a  letter  from  thence 
to  the  Greek  committee,)  he  was  "  beloved 
by  Cephalonians,  by  English;  and  by  Greeks ; 
and  wnere,  approached  as  he  was  familiarly 
by  persons  ot  all  classes  and  countries,  not 
an  action,  not  a  word  is  recorded  of  him  that 
does  not  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the 
benevolence  and  soundness  of  his  views,  his 
ever  ready  but  discriminating  generosity,  and 


>  [Garcilastodela  Vega,  the  *'  prince  of  Spanish  poets," 
was  bora  of  a  noble  Cunilj  at  Toledo  lnI603.  After  serving 
with  distinctioD  In  Gennanj,  AfHca,  and  Prorence,  be 
was  killed,  in  1S36,  by  a  stone  thrown  fhnn  a  tower,  which 
fell  upon  his  head  as  be  was  leading  on  his  battalion. 
He  died  at  the  earlj  age  of  thirty-three.] 

*  [Kleist  lost  his  leg  In  fighting  against  the  Russians  at 
the  battle  of  Ktmnersdorff.  and  died  in  August  1759.  He 
composed  several  popular  war  songs.] 

'  [Korner,  celebrated  for  the  spirited  poems  which  he 
composed  during  the  campaign  against  Napoleon  In  ISlSi 
was  bora  in  1791,  and  feU  in  the  field  of  battle,  August  9S. 
1813.  An  hour  before  his  death  he  had  finished  his 
tamous  Address  to  his  Sword,  and  read  it  to  his  comrades. 
Thirtj-two  of  his  war  songs  have  been  published  bjr 
bis  father ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  set  to  music  by 
Weber.] 


the  clear  insight,  at  once  minute  and  com- 
prehensive, which  he  had  acquired  into  the 
character  and  wants  of  the  I>eople  and  the 
cause  he  came  to  serve.  •*  Of  all  those  who 
came  to  hdp  the  Greeks,**  says  Colonel  Na- 
pier, (a  person  himself  the  most  qualified  to 
judge,  as  well  from  long  local  knowledge,  as 
firom  the  acute,  straightforward  cast  of  his 
own  mind,)  "  I  never  knew  one,  except  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Gordon,  that  seemed  to  have 
justly  estimated  their  character.  All  came 
expecting  to  find  the  Peloponnesus  filled 
with  Plutarch's  men,  and  all  returned  think- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Newgate  more  moral 
Lord  Byron  judged  them  fairly :  he  knew 
that  half-civiliseamen  are  full  of  vices,  and 
that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  eman- 
cipated slaves.  He,  therefore,  proceed, 
bndle  in  hand,  not  thinking  them  good,  but 
hoping  to  make  them  better.**  ^ 

in  speakii%  of  the  foolish  charge  of  ava- 
rice brought  against  Lord  Byron  by  some 
who  resented  Sius  his  not  sufiering  them 
to  impose  on  his  generosity,  Colonel  Napier 
says,  "  I  never  knew  a  single  instance  of  it 
while  he  was  here.  I  saw  only  a  judicious 
generosity  in  all  that  he  did.  He  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  robbed,  but  he  cave  pro- 
fusely where  he  thou^t  he  was  domg  good. 
It  was,  indeed,  because  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  fleeced,  that  he  was  called 
stingy  by  those  who  are  always  bent  upon 
dving  money  fix)m  any  purses  but  their  own. 
Lord  Byron  had  no  idea  of  this ;  and  would 
turn  sharply  and  unexpectedly  on  those  who 
thought  their  game  sure.  He  gave  a  vast 
deal  of  money  to  the  Greeks  in  various 
ways." 

Among  the  objects  of  hi»  boimty  in  this 
way  were  many  poor  refugee  Greeks  from 
the  Continent  and  the  Isles.  He  not  only 
relieved  their  present  distresses,  but  allbtted 
a  certain  sum  monthly  to  the  most  destitute. 
"  A  list  of  these  poor  pensioners,"  says  Dr. 


*  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  living  poets  of 
Russia,  who  fought  at  Borodino,  and  has  commemorated 
that  batUe  in  a  poe^  of  much  celebrity  among  his  coun- 
trymen. [He  wrote  his  **  Minstrel  in  the  Rtusian  Camp.'* 
Just  before  the  batUe  on  the  TaruUna.  Kutaissow,  his  com- 
panion in  arms,  andayoung  Russian  poet  of  considerable 
talents,  was  killed  at  the  batUe  of  Borodino.] 

^  A  similar  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  Count  Dellade- 
dma,  a  gentleman  of  some  literary  acquirements,  of  whom 
he  saw  a  good  deal  at  Cephalonia,  and  to  whom  he  was 
attracted  by  that  sympathy  which  never  failed  to  incline 
him  towards  those  who  laboured,  like  himself,  under  any 
personal  defects.  "  Of  all  the  men,**  said  this  gentleman, 
**  whom  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  converting  with,  on 
the  means  of  establishing  the  independence  of  Greece,  and 
regenerating  the  character  of  the  natives.  Lord  Byron 
appears  to  entertain  the  most  enlightened  and  correct 
views." 
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Kennedy,  "  was  given  me  by  the  nephew  of 
Professor  Bambas.** 

One  of  the  instances  mentioned  of  his  hu- 
manity while  at  Cephalonia  will  show  how 
prompt  he  was  at  the  call  of  that  feeling, 
and  now  unworthy,  sometimes,  were  the 
objects  of  it.  A  party  of  workmen  em- 
ployed upon  one  of  those  fine  roads  pro- 
jected by  Colonel  Napier  having  imprudently 
excavated  a  high  bank,  the  earth  fell  in,  and 
overwhehned  nearly  a  dozen  persons  ;  the 
news  of  which  accident  instantly  reaching 
Metaxata,  Lord  Byron  despatched  his  phy- 
sician Bruno  to  the  spot,  and  followed  with 
Count  Oamba,  as  soon  as  their  horses  could 
be  saddled.  They  found  a  crowd  of  women 
and  children  wailmg  round  the  ruins  ;  while 
the  workmen,  who  had  just  dug  out  three 
or  four  of  their  maimed  companions,  stood 
resting  themselves  unconcemedlv,  as  if  no- 
thing more  was  required  of  tlfbm ;  and  to 
Lord  Byron's  enquiry  whether  there  were 
not  still  some  other  persons  below  the  earth, 
answered  coolly  that  **  they  did  not  know, 
but  believed  that  there  were."  Enraged  at 
this  brutal  indifference,  he  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and  seizing  a  spade  himself,  began  to 
dig  with  fdl  his  strength  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
af^er  being  threatened  with  the  horsewhip 
that  any  of  the  peasants  could  be  brought 
to  follow  his  example.  **  I  was  not  present 
at  this  scene  myself,"  says  Colonel  Napier, 
in  the  Notices  with  which  he  has  favoured 
me,  "  but  was  told  that  Lord  Byron's  atten- 
tion seemed  quite  absorbed  in  the  studv  of 
the  faces  and  gesticulations  of  those  whose 
friends  were  missing.  The  sorrow  of  the 
Greeks  is,  in  appearance,  very  frantic,  and 
they  shridc  and  howl,  as  in  Ireland. 

It  was  in  alluding  to  the  above  incident 
that  the  noble  poet  is  stated  to  have  said 
that  he  had  come  out  to  the  Islands  prq'u- 
diced  against  Sir  T.  Maitland's  government 
of  the  Greeks :  "  but,"  he  added,  **  I  have 
now  changed  m^  opinion.  They  are  such 
barbarians,  that  if  I  nad  the  government  of 
them,  I  would  pave  these  very  roads  with 
them.**  • 

While  residing  at  Metaxata,  he  received  an 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  daughter  Ada, 
which  "  made  him  anxious  and  melancholy 
([^says  Count  Gamba)  for  several  days."  Her 
indisposition  he  understood  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head ;  and  on  his  remarking  to  Dr.  Kennedy, 
as  curious,  that  it  was  a  complaint  to  which 
he  himself  was  subject,  the  physician  replied, 
that  he  should  have  been  inclined  to  infer 
so,  not  only  from  his  habits  of  intense  and 
irregular  study,  but  fi'om  the  present  state  of 
his  eyes,  —  the  right  eye  appearing  to  be  in- 
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flamed.  I  have  mentioned  dus  latter  on 
cumstance  as  perhi^  justifying  the  infer* 
ence  that  there  was  m  Lord  Byron's  sttteof 
health  at  this  moment  a  predi^KMitioD  totlie 
complaint  of  which  he  afterwards  dkd.  To 
Dr.  Kennedy  he  spoke  firequently  of  his  viic 
and  daughter,  expressing  the  strongest  ^ 
fection  for  the  latter,  and  respect  towvds 
the  former;  and  while  declaring  as  osoal  his 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  tlie  sepa- 
ration, professing  himsdf  fuUy  disposed  to 
welcome  an^  prospect  of  recondlemcBt 

The  anxiety  with  which,  at  all  periods  of 
his  life,  but  particularly  at  the  present,  be 
sought  to  repel  the  notion  that,  exccjit  vba 
under  the  actual  inspiration  of  writing  be 
was  at  all  influenced  by  poetical  assodatioos, 
very  frequentl v  displayed  itsdf.  **  You  aast 
have  been  highly  gratified  (said  a  gentkmaa 
to  him)  by  the  classical  remains  andreooi- ! 
lections  which  you  met  with  in  your  fistf  to 
Ithaca."  —  "You  quite  mistake  me,"  an- 
swered Lord  Byron — "  I  have  no  jjoettcal 
humbug  about  me ;  I  am  too  oki  mr  dot ' 
Ideas  of  that  sort  are  confined  to  ihyme.' 

For  the  two  days  during  which  be  w» 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  house  of  Mr.Hancock,  his  bmk- 1 
er,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  tiof ' 
in  company  Vith  the  English  autfaoridesy 
the  Island.     At  length  &e  wind  becooii^ 
fair,  he  prepared  to  embark.  "Icalledi9M| 
hun  to  take  leave  "  says  Dr.  Kennedy,  "m  | 
found  him  alone,  reading  Quentin  Durwffi  , 
He  was,  as  usual,  in  go<xi  spirits."   Inaft*^ 
hours  after  the  party  set  sail, — LordBnoo 
hunself  on  board  the  Mistico,  and  Coaut 
Gamba,  with  the  horses  and  heavy  b^gp 
in  the  larger  vessel,  or  Bombarda.   Ato  P 
touching  at  Zante,  for  the  purpose  of  «»* 
pecuniary  arrangements  with  Mr.  Barf,  «w 
taking  on  board  a  considerable  sum  of  "^ 
in  specie,  they,  on  the  evening  of  ^^.^ 
proceeded  towards  Missolon^    TTieirl^ 
accounts  firom  that  place  having  f^P*]?^ 
the  Turkish  fleet  as  still  in  the  Gitf« 
Lepanto,  there  appeared  not  the  sl^|^ 
prounds  for  apprehending  any  'p^^'^^P^ 
m  their  passage.    Besides,  knowing  that  we 
Greek  squadron  was  now  at  anchorage  °7j  , 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  they  had  little  doo«^ 
of  soon  falling  in  with  some  friendly  ressa, 
either  in  search,  or  waiting  for  them.  , 

"  We  sailed  together,"  says  Count  0^  J 
in  a  highly  picturesque  and  aflfectiitf  p***^  i 
"  till  after  ten  at  night ;  the  windfevouraD^  . 
—  a  dear  sky,  the  air  fi-csh  but  not  sW  j 
Our  sailors  sang  alternately  P«^**^^.^^  | 
monotonous  indeed,  but  to  persons  m 
situation  extremely  touching,  and  ^/^^  t 
part  in  them.  We  were  all,  but  Lord  ^/^o  | 
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particularly,  in  excellent  spirits.  The  Mistico 
sailed  the  ^test.  When  the  waves  diyided 
us,  and  our  voices  could  no  longer  reach 
each  other,  we  made  signab  by  firijog  pistols 
and  carbines  — '  To-morrow  we  meet  at 
Missolonghi — to-morrow.'  Thus,  full  of 
confidence  and  spirits,  we  sailed  along.  At 
twelve  we  were  out  of  sight  of  each  other." 
In  waiting  for  the  o&er  vessel,  having 
more  than  once  shortened  sul  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  party  on  board  the  Mistico  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  surprised  into  an 
.  encounter  which  m^ht,  in  a  moment,  have 
changed  the  future  fortunes  of  Lord  Byron. 
Two  or  three  hours  before  daybreak,  while 
steering  towards  Missolonghi,  they  found 
themselves  close  under  the  stem  of  a  larse 
vessel,  which  they  at  first  took  to  be  QredL, 
but  which,  when  within  pistol  shot,  they 
discovered  to  be  a  Turkish  firigate.  By  good 
fortune,  they  were  themselves,  as  it  appears, 
mistaken  for  a  Greek  briilot  by  the  Turks, 
who  therefore  feared  to  fire,  but  with  loud 
shouts  fi'equently  hailed  them,  while  those 
on  board  Lord  Bvron's  vessel  maintained  the 
most  profound  silence ;  and  even  the  dogs 
(as  I  nave  beard  his  Lordship's  valet  men- 
tion), though  they  had  never  ceased  to  bark 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  did  not  utter, 
while  within  reach  of  the  Turkish  frigate,  a 
sound ; —  a  no  less  lucky  than  a  curious 
accident,  as,  from  the  information  the  Turks 
had  received  of  all  the  particulars  of  his 
Lordship's  departure  fix)m  Zante,  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  at  that  moment,  would  have  been 
almost  certain  to  betray  him.  Under  the 
favour  of  these  circumstances,  and  the  dark- 
ness, they  were  enabled  to  bear  away  without 
further  molestation,  and  took  shelter  among 
the  Scrofes,  a  cluster  of  rocks  but  a  few 
hours*  sail  from  Missolonghi.  From  this 
place  the  following  letter,  remarkable,  con- 
sidering his  situation  at  the  moment,  for  the 
light,  careless  tone  that  pervades  it,  was 
despatched  to  Colonel  Stanhope. 

Lirmssi. 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  COLONEL  STANHOPE. 

**  Scrofer  (or ioim  rach iuune),oo  bourd  a 
CephalonioU  Mlttko,  D«c31. 1828. 

*•  My  dear  Stanhope, 

'*  We  are  just  arrived  here,  that  is,  part 
of  my  people  and  I,  with  some  things,  &c., 
and  which  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  specify 
in  a  letter  (which  has  a  risk  of  being  inter- 
cepted, perhaps) ;  —  but  Oamba,  and  mv 
horses,  ne^,  steward,  and  the  press,  and  all 
the  Committee  things,  also  some  dght  thou- 
sand dollars  of  mine,  (but  never  mind,  we 
have  more  lef^  do  you  understand?)  are 
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taken  by  the  Turkish  firigates,  and  my  party 
and  myself  in  another  boat,  have  had  a  nar- 
row escape  last  night, •(being  close  under 
their  stem  and  hail^,  but  we  would  not  an- 
swer, and  bore  away,)  as  well  as  this  morn- 
ing. Here  we  are,  with  the  stm  and  clearing 
weather,  within  a  pretty  littie  port  enough  ; 
but  whether  ourTurlush  firiends  mav  not 
send  in  their  boats  and  take  us  out  (for  we 
have  no  arms  except  two  carbines  and  some 
pistols,  and,  I  suspect,  not  more  than  four 
fighting  people  on  board,)  is  another  question, 
especi^y  it  we  remain  long  here,  smce  we 
are  blocked  out  of  Missolonghi  by  the  direct 
entrance. 

'*  You  had  better  send  my  firiend  George 
Drake  (Draco),  and  a  body  of  Suliotes,  to 
escort  us  by  land  or  by  the  canals,  with  all 
convenient  speed.  Gamba  and  our  Bombard 
are  taken  into  Patras,  I  suppose ;  and  we 
must  take  a  turn  at  the  Turks  to  get  them 
out :  but  where  the  devil  is  the  fleet  gone  ? 
—  the  Greek,  I  mean  ;  leaving  us  to  get  in 
without  the  least  intimation  to  take  heed 
that  the  Moslems  were  out  again. 

*'  Make  my  respects  to  Mavrocordato,  and 
say  that  I  am  here  at  his  disposal.  I  am 
uneasy  at  being  here :  not  so  much  on  my 
own  account  as  on  that  of  a  Gredc  boy 
with  me,  for  you  know  what  his  fiite  would 
be ;  and  I  would  sooner  cut  him  in  pieces, 
and  mvself  too,  than  have  him  taken  out  by 
those  barbarians.    We  are  all  very  well. 

••N.B. 

"  The  Bombard  was  twelve  mfles  out  when 
taken;  at  least,  so  it  a{)peared  to  us  (if 
taken  she  actually  be,  for  it  is  not  certain)  ; 
and  we  had  to  escape  from  another  vessel 
that  stood  right  between  us  and  the  port." 

Finding  that  his  position  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Scrofes  would  be  untenable  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  by  armed  boats,  he  thought 
it  right  to  venture  out  again,  and  making  all 
sail,  got  safe  to  Dragomestri,  a  small  sea- 
port town  on  the  coast  of  Acamania ;  from 
whence  the  annexed  letters  to  two  of  the 
most  valued  of  his  Cephalonian  fiiends  were 
written. 


LBTm585. 


TO  MR.  MUIR. 


**  Dragomestri,  JnKUuy  9L 1821 
"  My  dear  Muir, 

**  I  wish  you  manv  returns  of  the  sea- 
son, and  happiness  tnerewithal.  Gamba 
and  the  Bombard  (there  is  a  strong  reason 
to  believe)  are  carried  into  Patras  by  a 
Turkish  fingate,  which  we  saw  chase  them 
at  dawn  on  the  31st :  we  had  been  close 
under  tiie  stem  in  the  night,  believing  her 
Rr 
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a  Greek  till  within  pistol  shot,  and  only 
escaped  by  a  miracle  of  all  the  Saints  (our 
captain  says),  and  truly  I  am  of  his  opinion, 
for  we  should  never  have  got  away  of  our- 
selves. They  were  signalising  their  consort 
wiUi  lights,  and  had  illuminated  the  ship 
between  decks,  and  were  shouting  like  a  mob ; 
— but  then  why  did  they  not  fire?  Perhaps 
they  took  us  for  a  Oredc  br^lot,  and  were 
afitdd  of  kindling  us— they  had  no  colours 
flying  even  at  dawn  nor  after. 

"  At  daybreak  my  boat  was  on  the  coast, 
but  the  wmd  unfavourable  for  the  port ; — a 
large  vessel  with  the  wind  in  her  favour 
standing  between  us  and  the  Gul(  and  another 
in  chase  of  the  Bombard  about  twelve  miles 
ofi^,  or  so.  Soon  after  th^  stood  (i.  e,  the 
Bombard  and  fri^te)  apparently  towards 
Patras,  and  a  Zantiote  boat  makmg  signab 
to  us  from  the  shore  to  get  away.  Away 
we  went  before  the  wind,  and  ran  into  a 
creek  called  Scrofes,  I  believe,  where  I  landed 
Luke  ^  and  another  (as  Luke's  life  was  in 
most  daneer),  with  some  money  for  them- 
selves, and  a  letter  for  Stanhope,  and  sent 
them  up  the  countrv  to  Missolon^,  where 
they  would  be  in  safety,  as  the  pbce  where 
we  were  could  be  assailed  by  armed  boats 
in  a  moment,  and  Qamba  had  all  our  arms 
except  two  carbines,  a  fowling-piece,  and 
some  pistols. 

**  Li  less  than  an  hour  the  vessel  in  chase 
neared  us,  and  we  dashed  out  again,  and 
showing  our  stem  (our  boat  sails  very  well), 
got  in  before  night  to  Dragomestri,  where 
we  now  are.  But  where  is  the  Greek  fleet? 
I  don*t  know — do  you  ?  I  told  our  master 
of  the  boat  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  the 
^  two  lai^  vessels  (there  were  none  else  in 
sight)  Greeks.  But  he  answered,  *They 
are  too  large — why  don't  they  show  their 
colours?'  and  his  account  was  confirmed, 
be  it  true  or  false,  by  several  boats  which  we 
met  or  passed,  as  we  could  not  at  any  rate 
have  got  in  with  that  wind  without  beating 
about  for  a  long  time ;  and  as  there  was 
much  property,  and  some  lives  to  risk  (the 
boy's  especially)  without  any  means  of  de- 
fence, it  was  necessary  to  let  our  boatmen 
have  their  own  way. 

**  I  despatched  yesterday  another  messen- 
ger to  Missolonghi  for  an  escort,  but  we  have 
vet  no  answer.  We  are  here  (those  of  my 
boat)  for  the  fifUi  day  without  taking  our 
clothes  ofl^  and  sleeping  on  deck  in  all  wea^ 

1  A  Greek  youth  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  in 
his  suite,  from  Cephalonla. 

s  Count  Deiladeclma,  to  whom  he  gives  this  name,  in 
consequence  of  a  habit  wtiich  that  gentleman  had  of  using 
the  phrase  **  in  ultima  analise,*'  frequently  in  convorsa- 
tioD. 


0: 


thers,  but  are  all  very  well,  and  in  good  ^ 
rits.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  GovernBeot 
will  send,  for  their  own  sakes,  an  escort,  m 
I  have  16,000  dollars  on  board,  the  gtma 
part  for  thdr  service.  I  had  ^besides  peN 
sonal  property  to  the  amount  of  about  5006 
more)  8000  dollars  in  specie  of  my  ov^ 
without  reckoning  the  Committee's  stores; 
so  that  the  Turks  will  have  a  good  thiof  of 
it,  if  the  prize  be  good. 

"  I  regret  the  detention  of  Gamba,  &e^ 
but  the  rest  we  can  make  up  again ;  so  tdl 
Hancock  to  set  my  bills  into  cash  as  sooos 
possible,  and  Coi^^egno  to  prepare  the  re- 
mainder of  my  credit  with  Messrs;.  Wdib  to 
be  turned  into  monies.  I  shall  icmain  here; 
unless  something  extraordinary  occun,  tifl 
Mavrocordato  sends,  and  then  go  oo,  and  ace 
according  to  circumstances.  My  respects  to 
the  two  colonels,  and  remembrances  to  afl 
friends.  Tell  *UllimaJna&se'^that  bsfiiend 
Raidi  did  not  make  his  appearance  with  the  \ 
brig,  though  I  think  that  ne  mi^t  as  «t&  I 
have  spoken  with  us  m  or  ^  Zante,  to  pvt 
us  a  gentle  hint  of  what  we  had  to  expect. 
"  Yours  ever  affectionately,         N.R  ! 

"P.  S.  —  Excuse  my  scrawl  on  aocam.  \ 
of  the  pen  and  the  frosty  morning  at  dn- ' 
break.  I  write  in  haste,  a  boat  startix^  w  t 
Kalamo.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  de- 1 
tention  of  the  Bombard  (if  she  be  detabei  ! 
for  I  cannot  swear  to  it,  and  I  can  only  jodge  \ 
from  appearances,  and  what  all  these  feikivs  fj 
say,)  be  an  aflbir  of  the  Government,  mi  \ 
neutrality,  and  &c — but  she  wot  tiopped  at  l 
least  twelve  miles  distant  fit>m  any  poet,  anil  ' 
had  all  her  papers  regular  fit>m  SaOe  %x  \ 
Ktdamo  and  we  also,  Idid  not  land  at  Zaate, 
being  anxious  to  lose  as  little  time  as  pos-  ,; 
sible;  but  Sir  F.S.  came  off*  to  invite  me,  &c^  • 
and  every  body  was  as  kind  as  could  be,  ' 
even  in  Cephalonia."  ') 

Lbttkk  596.       TO  MR.  C.  HANCOCK.  ' 

** Dragomestri,  JaDQai7 IISM.  , 
"Dear  Sir'Ancock,'3 

"  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Mutr  and  every 
body  else.  I  have  still  the  16,000  doQars 
with  me,  the  rest  were  on  board  the  Bom- 
barda.  Here  we  are — the  Bombarda  taken, 
or  at  least  missing,  with  all  the  Coamattee 
stores,  my  friend  Gamba,  the  horaes,  w^, 
bulldog,  steward,  and  domestics,  with  all 
our  nnplements  of  peace  and  war,  also  6000 


*  This  letter  is,  more  properijr,  a  portacript  to  cm  I 
which  Dr.  Bruno  had,  bjr  his  ordws,  written  to  Mr.  Ba-  | 
cock,  with  some  particulars  oC  their  Tojage ;  and  tkt  ' 
Doctor  having  begun  his  letter,  *'  PregiatiM.  Bgt.  Ab*  ' 
cock,**  Lord  Byron  thus  parodies  his  mode  oTaddrvsi.      ■! 
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dollars ;  but  whether  she  will  be  lawiiil  prize 
or  no,  18  for  the  decision  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Seven  Islands.  I  have  written  to  Dr. 
Muir,  by  way  of  Slalamo,  with  all  particulars. 
We  are  in  good  condition ;  ana  what  with 
wind  and  weather,  and  being  hunted  or  so, 
little  sleqiing  on  deck,  &c.  are  in  tolerable 
seasoning  for  the  country  and  circumstances. 
But  r  foresee  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
for  all  the  cash  I  can  muster  at  Zante  and 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Barff^ve  us  8000  and  odd 
dollars ;  so  there  is  sSll  a  balance  in  my 
favour.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  the 
vessels  were  Turkish  which  chased;  but 
there  is  strong  presumption  that  they  were, 
and  no  news  to  the  contrary.  At  Zante, 
,  every  body,  firom  the  Resident  downwards, 
were  as  und  as  could  be,  especially  your 
worthy  and  courteous  partner. 

••  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
and  we  may  yet  do  welL  X  disembarked  the 
boy  and  another  Greek,  who  were  in  most 
terrible  alarm — the  boy,  at  least,  from  the 
Morea  —  on  shore  near  Anatoliko,  I  believe, 
which  put  them  in  safetv ;  and,  as  for  me 
and  mine,  we  must  stick  bv  our^oods. 

**  I  hope  that  Gamba's  detention  will  only 
be  temporary.  As  for  the  effects  and  monies, 
if  we  nave  them,  —  well ;  if  otherwise,  pa^ 
tience.  I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  and 
all  our  friends  the  same. 

"  Yours,  Ac.** 

During  these  adventures  of  Lord  Byron, 
Count  Gamba,  having  been  brought  to  bv  the 
Turkish  frigate,  had  been  carried,  with  his 
valuable  charge,  into  Patras,  where  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  stationed. 
Here,  after  an  interview  with  the  Pacha,  by 
whom  he  was  treated,  during  his  detention, 
most  courteously,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
procure  the  release  of  his  vessel  and  freight ; 
and,  on  the  4th  of  January,  reached  Misso- 
longhi.  To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found 
that  Lord  Byron  had  not  yet  arrived ;  for, — 
as  if  every  thing  connected  with  this  short 
voyage  were  doomed  to  deepen  whatever  ill 
bodings  there  were  ahready  in  his  mind, — on 
his  Lordship's  departure  from  Dragomestri, 
a  violent  gale  ot  wind  had  come  on ;  his 
vessel  was  twice  driven  on  the  rocks  in  the 
passage  of  the  Scrofes,  and,  from  the  force  of 
the  wind,  and  the  captain's  ignorance  of 
those  shcmls,  the  danger  was  by  all  on  board 
considered  to  be  most  serious.  "On  the 
second  time  of  striking,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
"  the  sailors,  losing  aU  hope  of  saving  the 
vessel,  began  to  think  of  tndr  own  safety. 
But  Lord  Bvron  persuaded  them  to  remain ; 
and  by  his  firmness,  and  no  small  share  of 
nautical  skill,  got  them  out  of  danger,  and 


thus  saved  the  vessel  and  several  lives,  with 
25,000  dollars,  the  greater  part  in  specie." 

The  wind  still  bk>winff  right  against  their 
course  to  Bfissolonghi,  uey  again  anchored 
between  two  of  the  numerous  islets  by  which 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  lined ;  and  here 
Lord  Bvron,  as  well  for  refreshment  as  ab- 
lution, found  himself  tempted  into  an  in- 
dulgence which,  it  is  not  improbable,  may 
have  had  some  share  in  producing  the  frital 
illness  that  followed.  Having  put  off  in  a 
boat  to  a  small  rock  at  some  distance,  he 
sent  back  a  messenger  for  the  nankeen  trow- 
sers  which  he  usuafiy  wore  in  bathins  ;  and, 
though  the  sea  was  rough  and  the  ni^t  cold, 
it  bemg  then  the  3d  of  January,  swam  back 
to  the  vessel.  "  I  am  fuDy  persuaded,"  says 
his  valet,  in  relating  this  imprudent  freak, 
"  that  it  ii^jured  my  Lord's  health.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  taken  ill  at  the  time,  but  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days  his  Lordship 
complained  of  a  pain  in  all  his  bones,  which 
contmued  more  or  less  till  the  time  of  his 
death." 

Setting  sail  again  next  morning  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  Missolonffhi  before  sunset, 
they  were  still  luiffled  by  adverse  winds,  and 
arriving  late  at  night  in  the  port,  did  not  land 
till  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

The  solicitude,  in  the  mean  time,  of  all  at 
Missolonghi,  knowing  that  the  Turkbh  fleet 
was  out,  and  Lord  Byron  on  his  way,  may 
without  difficulty  be  conceived,  and  is  most 
livelily  depicted  in  a  letter  written  during 
the  suspense  of  that  moment,  by  an  eye- 
witness. **  The  Turkish  fleet,"  savs  Colonel 
Stanhope,  **  has  ventured  out,  and  is,  at  this 
moment,  blockading  the  port.  Beyond  these 
^ain  are  seen  the  Greek  ships,  and  among 
the  rest  the  one  that  was  sent  for  Lord  Byron. 
Whether  he  is  on  board  or  not  is  a  Question. 
You  will  allow  that  this  is  an  eventful  day." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  he  adds, 
•*  Lord  Bvron's  servants  have  just  arrived ; 
he  himself  will  be  here  to-morrow.  If  he 
had  not  come,  we  had  need  have  prayed  for 
faur  weather ;  for  both  fleet  and  army  are 
hungry  and  inactive.  Parry  has  not  appear- 
ed. Should  he  also'  arrive  to-morrow,  all 
Missolonghi  will  go  mad  with  pleasure." 

The  rec^tion  their  noble  visitor  experi- 
enced on  his  arrival  was  such  as,  from  the 
ardent  eagerness  with  which  he  had  been 
looked  for,  might  be  expected.  The  whole 
population  of  uie  place  crowded  to  the  shore 
to  welcome  him  :  the  ships  anchored  off  the 
fortress  fired  a  salute  as  he  paraed  ;  and  all 
the  troops  and  dignitaries  of  the  place,  civil 
and  military,  with  the  Prince  Mavrocordato 
at  their  head,  met  him  on  his  landing,  and 
accompanied  him,  amidst  the  mingled  din  of 
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shouts,  wild  music,  and  discharges  of  artillery, 
to  the  house  that  had  been  prepared  fir 
him.  "  I  cannot  easily  describe,  says  Count 
Gamba,  "  the  emotions  which  such  a  scene 
excited.  I  could  scarcely  refirain  from  tears." 

After  eight  days  of  fiitigue  such  as  Lord 
Byron  had  endured,  some  short  intenral  of 
rest  might  fiurly  have  been  desired  by  him. 
But  the  scene  on  which  he  had  now  entered 
was  one  that  precluded  all  thoughts  of  re- 
pose. He  on  whom  the  eyes  and  hopes 
of  all  others  were  centred,  could  but  little 
dream  of  indulging  any  care  for  himself. 
There  were,  at  this  particular  moment,  too, 
collected  within  the  precincts  of  that  town 
as  great  an  abundance  of  the  materials  of  un- 
quiet and  misrule  as  had  been  ever  brought 
together  in  so  small  a  space.  In  every 
quarter,  both  public  and  private,  disorgan- 
isation and  dissatis&cdon  presented  them- 
selves. Of  the  fourteen  bngs  of  war  which 
had  come  to  the  succour  of  Missolonghi, 
and  which  had  for  some  time  actually  pro- 
tected it  against  a  Turkish  fleet  double  its 
number,  nine  had  already,  hopeless  of  pay, 
returned  to  Hydra,  while  the  sailors  of  the 
remaining  five,  from  the  same  cause  of  com- 
plaint, had  just  quitted  their  ships,  and  were 
murmuring  idly  on  shore.  The  inhabitants, 
sedng  themselves  thus  deserted  or  preyed 
upon  by  their  defenders,  with  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  threatening  them,  and  the  Turkish 
fleet  before  their  e^es,  were  no  less  ready  to 
break  forth  into  not  and  revolt ;  while,  at 
the  same  moment,  to  complete  the  confii- 
fflon,  a  General  Assembly  was  on  the  point  of 
being  held  in  the  town,  for  the  puipose  of 
organising  the  forces  of  Western  Greece,  and 
to  this  meeting  all  the  wild  mountain  chiefs 
of  the  province,  ripe,  of  course,  for  dissen- 
sion, were  now  flocking  with  their  followers. 
Mavrocordato  himself,  the  President  of  the 
intended  Congress,  had  brought  in  his  train 
no  less  than  6000  armed  men,  who  were  at 
this  moment  in  the  town.  HI  provided,  too, 
with  either  pay  or  food  by  the  Government, 
this  large  military  mob  were  but  little  less 
discontented  and  destitute  than  the  sailors ; 
and,  in  short,  in  every  direction,  the  entire 
population  seems  to  have  presented  such  a 
tennenting  mass  of  insubordination  and  dis- 
cord as  was  far  more  likely  to  produce  war- 
fare among  themselves  than  with  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Lord 
Byron  arrived  at  Missolonghi;  —  such  the 
evils  he  had  now  to  encounter,  with  the  for- 
midable consciousness  that  to  him,  and  him 
alone,  all  looked  for  the  removal  of  them. 

>  He  meant  to  have  taken  the  boj  on  hli  tbonlden  and 
•warn  with  him  to  shore.  This  feat  would  hare  been  bat 
a  repetition  of  one  of  hisearlj  sports  at  Harrow ;  where 


& 


Of  hb  proceecUngs  during  the  fintfsb 
after  his  arrival,  the  following  letters  to  % 
Hancock  (whidi  by  the  Ereat  knidDa»tf 
that  gentleman  I  am  enabkd  to  gire)  ^ 
assisted  by  a  few  explanatory  notes,  a^^ 
a  sufficiently  ample  account 

Lbttbb  m.    TO  MR.  CHARLES  HAKCOCL 
'*MIssolonghf,J«aaiiytttm 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Many  thanks  for  yours  of  thefiii 
ditto  to  Muir  for  his.  You  wiQ  havebft 
that  Ghunba  and  my  vessel  got  cot  o^:^ 
hands  of  the  Turks  sa£e  and  intact ;  UBbecj 
knows  well  how  or  why,  for  there'i  anrs- 
tery  in  the  story  somewhat  mdodnaitt 
Captain  Valsamachi  has,  I  take  it,  wa  i 
long  yam  by  this  time  in  ArgostolL  I  attri- 
bute their  release  entirely  to  Saint  Dwiau 
of  Zante,  and  the  Madonna  of  the  RoiK* 
Cephalonia. 

"The  adventures  of  my  sqwratebi 
were  also  not  finished  at  Dragooiestri. « 
were  conveyed  out  by  some  Greek  ge- 
boats,  and  found  the  Leonidas  bri^^ 
at  sea  to  look  after  us.  But  blowing  woidi^ 
coming  on,  we  were  driven  on  the  w® 
twice  in  the  passage  of  the  Scrofo,  a»J  ^ 
dollars  had  another  narrow  escape.  ^^ 
thirds  of  the  crew  got  ashore  oyer  the  bow- 
sprit :  the  rocks  were  nigged  enoogh,  fc 
water  very  deep  close  in-shore ;  so  thit » 
was,  after  much  swearing  and  some  euftiofi. 
got  off  again,  and  away  we  went  with  i  ite= 
of  our  crew,  leaving  the  rest  on  a  desote 
island,  where  they  might  have  been  «*. 
had  not  one  of  the  gun-boats  taken  thai» 
for  we  were  in  no  condition  to  taketb»»  , 
again.  I 

"Tell  Muir  that  Dr.Bruno  did  notij* 
much  fight  on  the  occasion ;  for  ****^ 
stripping  to  his  flannel  waistcoat,  aain^ 
ning  about  like  a  rat  in  an  emergencr,  ^^ 
I  was  talking  to  a  Greek  boy  (the  twj 
ther  of  the  Greek  girls  in  Areostohj, «» 
telling  him  of  the  fact  that  tbtfe niV> 
danger  for  the  passengers,  ^hateTerttoere 
mi^t  be  for  the  vessel,  and  m^Jt  ' 
that  I  could  save  both  him  and  mystf  ^  , 
out  difficulty  »  (though  he  cant  ^^K  ' 
the  water,  though  deep,  was  notTCiT  "^  , 
—  the  wind  not  blowing i^A<  on  sM^lJ 
was  a  blunder  of  the  Greeks  ^^"^ 
stays),  —  the  Doctor  exclaimed,  *  Si«  •^ 
indeed  I  by  G--<i  I  save  w^  rather- f"  ^ 
first  if  I  can '—  a  piece  of  egotism  wiutf^ 
pronounced  with  such  emphatic  sudi»k». 


It  was  a  frequent  pi»ctfc»  of  his  tbM  to  inoODni|»    ^ 

smaller  bojs  on  his  shoulders,  and.  ■«*  *»"**^ 
the  archill,  dhre  with  hfan  into  the  wiM'* 
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as  to  set  all  who  had  leisure  to  hear  him 
Iftiighing  *,  and  in  a  minute  after  the  vessel 
drove  off  again  after  striking  twice.  She 
sprung  a  small  leak,  but  nothing  further  hap- 
pened, except  that  the  captam  was  very 
nervous  aft^wards. 

**  To  be  brief,  we  had  bad  weather  almost 
always,  though  not  contrary ;  slept  on  deck 
in  the  wet  generally  for  seven  or  eight 
nights,  but  never  was  in  better  health  (I 
speak  personally) — so  much  so  that  I  actu- 
ally bathed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  instant  in  the  sea  (to  kill 
the  fleas,  and  other,  &c.),  and  was  all  the 
better  for  it. 

"We  were  received  at  Bfissolonghi  with 
all  kinds  of  kindness  and  honours  ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  fleet  saluting,  &c  and  the  crowds 
and  different  costumes,  was  reaUy  pictur- 
esque. We  think  of  undertaking  an  expedition 
soon,  and  I  expect  to  be  ordered  with  the 
Suliotes  to  join  the  army. 

*'  All  well  at  present.  We  found  Gamba 
already  arrived,  and  every  thins  in  good  con- 
dition.   Remember  me  to  all  mends. 

••Yours  ever,  N.B. 

••  P.  S.  —  You  will,  I  hope,  use  every  ex- 
ertion to  realise  the  auets.  For  besides 
what  I  have  already  advanced,  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  maintain  the  Suliotes  for  a  year, 
(and  will  accompany  them  either  as  a  Chief, 
or  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Go- 
vernment,) besides  sundries.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand Brown's  *  letters  of  credit*  I  neither 
gave  nor  ordered  a  letter  of  credit  that  I 
know  of;  and  though  of  course,  if  you  have 
done  it,  I  will  be  responsible,  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  thine,  except  that  I  would 
have  backed  his  bms,  which  you  said  was 
unnecessary.  As  to  orders  —  I  ordered  no- 
thing but  some  red  cloth  and  oildoihty  both  of 
which  I  am  ready  to  receive ;  but  if  Gamba 
has  exceeded  my  commission,  the  other  things 
must  he  sent  back^  fir  I  cannot  permit  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  nor  will.  The  servants' 
journey  will  of  course  be  paid  for,  though 
that  is  exorbitant.  As  for  Brown's  letter,  I 
do  not  know  any  thing  more  than  I  have 
said,  and  I  really  cannot  defray  the  charges 
of  half  Greece  and  the  Frank  adventurers 
besides.    Mr.  Barff  must  send  us  some  dollars 


1  In  the  Doctor's  own  account  thU  icene  b  described, 
as  might  be  expected,  somewhat  differently : — "  Ma  nd 
dl  lui  passaggio  marittimo  una  fregata  Tnrca  ins^ui  la 
di  lul  nave,  obllgandola  di  ricorerard  dentro  le  Scrtifia, 
dore  per  Timpeto  del  venti  fH  gettata  sopra  i  scogli :  tutti 
i  marlnarl  deU'  equipaggio  saltarono  a  terra  per  salTare  la 
loro  viu:  Milord  solo  col  di  lui  Medico  Dottr.  Bruno 
rimasero  sullanave  che  ognuno  redera  colare  a  fondo: 
ma  dopo  qualche  tempo  non  essendpd  risto  che  db  arre- 
olra,  i&  persone  fligglte  a  terra  respinsero  la  nave  ndl' 


soon,  for  the  expenses  fall  on  me  for  the 
present. 

*'  January  14. 1894. 

••  P.  S. — Will  you  tell  Saint  (Jew)  Gero- 
nimo  Corgial^o  that  I  mean  to  draw  for 
the  balance  of  my  credit  with  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Co.  I  shall  draw  for  two  thousand 
dollars  (that  being  the  amount,  more  or  less ) ; 
but,  to  &cilitate  the  business,  I  shall  make 
the  draft  payable  also  at  Messrs.  Ransom 
and  Co.,  Pall-Mail  East,  London.  I  believe 
I  already  showed  you  my  letters,  (but  if  not, 
I  have  tnem  to  show,)  iy  which,  besides  the 
credits  now  realising,  you  will  have  perceived 
that  I  am  not  limited  to  any  particular  amount 
of  credit  with  mj  bankers.  The  Honourable 
Douglas,  my  finend  and  trustee,  is  a  princi- 
pal partner  in  that  house,  and  having  the 
direction  of  my  afiairs,  is  aware  to  what  ex- 
tent my  present  resources  may  ^o,  and  the 
letters  in  question  were  from  mm.  I  can 
merely  sa^^  that  within  the  current  year, 
1824,  besides  the  money  already  advanced 
to  the  Greek  Government,  and  the  credits 
now  in  your  hands  and  your  partner's  (Mr. 
Barff),  which  are  all  from  the  income  of  1823, 
I  have  anticipated  nothing  from  that  of  the 
present  year  hitherto.  I  shall  or  ought  to 
nave  at  my  disposition  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  (including  my  income, 
and  the  purchase-monies  of  a  manor  lately 
sold,)  and  perhaps  more,  without  infringing 
on  my  income  for  1825,  and  not  including 
the  remaining  balance  of  1823. 

Yours  ever,  N.  B." 

Lima  538.  TO  MR.  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

"  Missoloughi,  January  17.  I8S4. 
••I  have  answered,  at  some  lenfftb,your 
obliging  letter,  and  trust  that  you  nave  re- 
ceived my  replv  by  means  of  Mr.  Tindal.  I 
will  also  thank  you  to  remind  Mr.  Tindal 
that  I  would  thank  him  to  furnish  you,  on 
my  account,  with  an  order  of  the  Committee 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  I  advanced 
to  him  on  their  account  through  Signor  Cor- 
gialegno*s  agency  at  Zante  on  his  arrival  in 
October,  as  it  is  but  fair  that  the  said  Com- 
mittee should  pay  their  o^-n  expenses.  An 
order  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  money  might 


acque :  ma  U  tempestoso  mare  la  ribastd  una  seconda  Tolu 
contro  1  tcof^,  ed  allora  si  arera  per  certo  che  la  nare 
coir  illustre  personaggio,  unagrande  quantity  di  denari,  • 
rooltl  presiosl  efltotU  per  i  Gred  anderebbero  a  fondo. 
TuttaTia  Lord  Byron  n<m  si  perturbd  per  nulla ;  M^t 
disse  al  dl  lui  medico  cbe  Tolera  gettarsi  al  nuoto  ooda 
raggiungere  la  spiaggia ;  *  Non  abhandouate  la  nare  Jtocfai 
abbiamo  forxe  per  direggerla:  allorchi  saremo  copertl 
dall'  acque,  allora  gettaterl  pore,  cbe  io  vi  salvo.'  '* 
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be  inconyenient  for  Mr.  T.  at  present  to  dis- 
burse. 

"  I  have  also  advanced  to  Mr.  Blackett 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  which  I  will  thank  Mr. 
Stevens  to  pay  to  you,  on  my  account,  firoro 
monies  of  Mr.  Blackett  now  in  his  hands.  I 
have  Mr.B.'s  acknowledgment  in  writing. 

**  As  the  wants  of  the  State  here  are  still 
pressing,  and  there  seems  very  little  specie 
stirring  except  mine,  I  will  stand  paymaster ; 
and  must  again  request  you  and  Mr.  Barffto 
forward  by  a  ta^  channel  (if  possible)  all 
the  dollars  you  can  collect  upon  the  bills 
now  negotiating.  I  have  also  written  to 
Corgialegno  for  two  thousand  dollars,  being 
about  the  balance  of  my  separate  letter  fix)m 
Bfessrs.  Webb  and  Co.,  making  the  bills  also 
payable  at  Ransom's  in  London. 

**  Things  are  going  on  better,  if  not  well ; 
there  is  some  order,  and  considerable  pre- 
paration. I  expect  to  accompany  the  troops 
on  an  expedition  shortly,  which  makes  me 
particularly  anxious  for  the  remaining  re- 
mittance, as  '  monev  is  the  sinew  of  war,'  and 
of  peace,  too,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  no  peace  here  without 
it  However,  a  little  does  go  a  good  way, 
which  is  a  comfort.  The  Government  of  the 
Morea  and  of  Candia  have  written  to  me 
for  a  further  advance  from  my  own  peculium 
of  20  or  30,000  dollars,  to  which  I  demur 
for  the  present,  (having  undertaken  to  pay 
the  Suliotes  as  a  free  gift  and  other  things 
already,  besides  the  loan  which  I  have  al- 
readv  advanced,)  till  I  receive  letters  from 
England,  which  I  have  reason  to  expect. 

"  When  the  expected  credits  arrive,  I  hope 
that  you  will  bear  a  hand,  otherwise  I  must 
have  recourse  to  Malta,  which  will  be  losing 
time  and  takmg  trouble ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  do  more  than  b  perfectly  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Barff  and  to  yourself.  I  am  ^ery  well, 
and  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
my  personal  treatment,  or  with  the  posture 
of  public  affairs — others  must  speak  for 
themselves.        Yours  ever  and  truly,  &c 

"P.  S. — Respects  to  Colonels  Wright 
and  Duffie,  and  the  officers  civil  and  mili- 
tary ;  also  to  my  firiends  Muir  and  Stevens 
particularly,  and  to  Delladecima." 

1  Wc  bav« btre as  striking  «n  instance  aseoald  bead, 
doced  of  that  peculiar  feature  of  his  character  wldch 
shallow  or  malicious  obsenrers  have  misrepresented  as 
aTarice,  but  which  in  reality  was  the  result  of  a  strong 
sense  of  Justice  and  fkiraess,  and  an  indignant  impatience 
of  being  stultified  or  orer-reached.  Colonel  Stanhope,  in 
reCBrring  to  tlie  circumstance  mentioned  abore,  has  put 
Lord  Byron's  angry  feeling  respecting  it  in  the  true  light. 

**  He  was  constantly  attacking  Count  Gamba,  some- 
tfmes.  Indeed.  playftaUy,  but  more  often  with  the  bitterest 
satire,  fbr  having  purchased  for  the  use  of  his  ftmily,  while 
in  Oreeoe,  600  dollars*  worth  of  doUi.  This  he  used  to 
mentioQ  as  an  1nttni*fT  of  the  Count's  imfHmdenoeandex- 


Lnm  689.    TO  MB.  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

«*  Misaolongfai,  Janoagy  la.  MM. 

"  Smce  I  wrote  on  the  17th,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr,  SteFeos,  eDdooag 
an  account  from  Corfii,  which  is  so  eng- 
gerated  in  price  and  quaottty*  that  I  aa  « 
a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  Gandift's  fiait, 
or  the  merchant's  knavery.  AU  that  /  r> 
quested  Gamba  to  order  was  red  doth  eD(M|^ 
to  make  2kjadcet^  and  some  <Ml-akin  for  tio«> 
sers,  &c. — the  latter  has  not  been  seat— 
the  whole  could  not  have  aiWHmted  to  fi% 
dollars.  The  account  is  six  hundred  sd^ 
for^-five  III  I  will  guarantee  Mr.  Stefos 
agamst  any  loss,  of  course,  but  I  am  not  £»- 
posed  to  take  the  articles  (which  I  never 
ordered),  nor  to  pay  the  amount.  I  will  taike 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth  ;  the  fot  maj  •. 
be  sent  back,  and  I  will  make  the  merchant 
an  allowance  of  so  much  per  cent. ;  or,  if 
that  is  not  to  be  done,  you  must  sell  ^  I 
whole  bv  auction  at  what  price  the  thia^ 
may  fetch;  for  I  would  rather  incur  die  dead 
loss  of  jDor^,  than  be  encumbered  with  a  qon- 
dty  of  thinjn,  to  me  at  present  superfluomor 
useless.  Why,  I  could  have  maintained  three  ' 
hundred  men  for.  a  month  for  the  sum  m  \ 
Western  Greece.  | 

When  the  docs,  and  the  dollars,  and  the  i 
n^;ro,  and  the  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  I  ac(]uie8ced  with  patience,  as  joq 
may  have  perceived,  because  it.was  i^  mk 
of  the  elements  of  war,  or  of  ProvideDoe : 
but  this  is  a  piece  of  mere  human  knavcrr 
or  folly,  or  both,  and  I  neither  can  nor  wS 
submit  to  it.^    I  have  occasion  for  ercfy 
dollar  I  can  muster  to  keq)  the  Greeks  to-  \ 
gether,  and  I  do  not  grudge  any  expense  fer  ' 
the  cause ;  but  to  throw  awa^  as  omdi  as 
would  equip,  or  at  least  maintam,  a  corps  </ 
excellent  ragamuffins  with  aims   in   their  , 
hands,  to  furnish  Gamba  and  the  Doctor 
with  blank  bills  (see  list),  broad  doth,  Hes- 
sian boots,  and  horsewhips  (the  latter  I  own  , 
that  they  have  richly  eamea),  is  rather  be-  ^ 
yond  my  endurance,  thou^  a  pacific  person, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  or  at  least  my  ac* 
quaintances.    I  pray  you  to  try  to  he^  me 

travagance.  Lord  Byron  told  me  one  daj,  with  a  tons  of 
great  graritj.tliat  this  600  dollars  would  haTobeeAaosC 
senriceaMe  in  promoting  the  siege  of  Lqtaato;  and  tlMt 
he  nerer  would,  tottie  last  moment  of  his  eiiitfiKie,  Ibr- 
glre  Gamba,  for  haring  squandered  away  his  money  ii 
the  purdiase  of  doth.  No  one  will  snppoae  that  Lord 
Byron  ooold  be  serious  In  rach  a  denandatioa :  be  eoler- 
tained,  in  reality,  the  highest  opinion  of  Count  Ganiba, 
who,  both  on  account  of  his  talents  and  derotedneas  to  his 
friend,  mwited  his  Lordslilp's  esteem.  As  to  Lord  1^ 
ron's  generosi^.  It  is  before  the  world ;  he  proaUsed  to 
derote  his  large  income  to  the  caose  of  Greece,  and  he 
honestly  acted  up  to  his  pledge. 
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out  of  this  damnable  commercial  speculation 
of  Gamba's,  for  it  is  one  of  those  pieces  of 
impudence  or  follv  which  I  don*t  forgive  him 
in  a  hurry.  I  will  of  course  see  Stevens  free 
of  expense  out  of  the  transaction ; — by  the 
way,  the  Gh^ek  of  a  Corfiote  has  thought 
proper  to  draw  a  bill,  and  get  it  discounted 
at  24  dollars :  if  I  had  been  there,  it  should 
hove  been  protested  also. 

"  Mr.  Blackett  is  here  ill,  and  will  soon 
set  out  for  C^halonia.  He  came  to  me  for 
some  pills,  and  I  gave  him  some  reserved  for 
particular  friends,  and  which  I  never  knew 
any  body  recover  from  under  several  months ; 
but  he  is  no  better,  and,  what  is  odd,  no 
worse ;  and  as  the  doctors  have  had  no  better 
success  with  him  than  I,  he  goes  to  Arpostoli, 
sick  of  the  Greeks  and  of  a  constipation. 

**  I  must  reiterate  my  request  for  speeie, 
and  that  speedily,  otherwise  public  a£fairs 
will  be  at  a  stand-still  here.  I  have  under- 
taken to  pay  the  Suliotes  for  a  year,  to  ad- 
vance in  March  3000  dollars,  besides,  to  the 
Government  for  a  balance  due  to  the  troops, 
and  some  other  smaller  matters  for  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  press,  &c  &c.  &c. ;  so  that 
with  these,  and  the  expenses  of  my  suite, 
which,  though  not  extravagant,  is  expensive, 
with  Gamba's  d — d  nonsense,  I  shaU  have 
occasion  for  all  the  monies  I  can  muster ; 
and  I  have  credits  wherewithal  to  face  the 
undertakings,  if  realised,  and  expect  to  have 
more  soon. 

"Believe  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  &c/* 
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On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  his 
birthday, — the  last  my  poor  friend  was  ever 


fated  to  see,  — he  came  from  his  bedroom 
into  the  apartment  where  Colond  Stanhope 
and  some  others  were  assembled,  and  said 
with  a  smile,  *'  You  were  complaining  the 
other  day  that  I  never  write  any  poetry  now. 
This  is  my  birthdav,  and  I  have  just  finished 
something  which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what 
I  usually  write."  He  then  produced  to  them 
those  beautiful  stanzas,  which,  though  al- 
ready known  to  most  readers,  are  £ur  too 
affectinglv  associated  with  this  closing  scene 
of  his  uie  to  be  omitted  among  its  details. 
Taking  into  consideration,  indeed,  every 
thiiiff  connected  with  these  verses,  —  the  last 
tenc&  aspirations  of  a  loving  spirit  which 
they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble 
cause  which  they  so  nobly  express,  and  that 
consdousness  of  a  near  ^ve  glimmering 
sadly  through  the  whole, — ^  there  is  perhaps 
no  production  within  the  range  of  mere  hu- 
man composition,  round  which  the  circum- 
stances and  feeliUCT  under  which  it  was 
written  cast  so  touoiing  an  interest. 


"  JANUARY  Md. 

'  ON  THIS  DAT  I  COMPI.Bra  MT  TD1RTT.8IZTB  TIAR. 


•  "m  time  thli  heart  ihould  be  munored. 
Since  oCben  it  hath  ceased  to  more ; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  belored, 
StiU  let  me  lore ! 


'  My  dajs  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  and  fimits  of  lore  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  1 


*  The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  yolcanic  isle ; 
Ko  torch  is  kindled  at  iU  blase  — 
A  Amend  pile ! 

4. 
'  The  hope,  the  fear,  the  Jealous  care, 
The  exalted  porti<m  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  lore,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 


*  But  *tis  not  Ites— and  *tU  not  here— 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now. 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  Uer, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 


'  The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  I 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  hiM  shield. 
Was  not  more  Uee. 


*«  Awake  1  (not  Greece— she  is  awake  I) 
Awake,  my  spirit!    Think  through  vAom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  iU  patent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home  1 
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**  Tread  those  reriring  putioos  down, 
Uoworthj  manhood ! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  tboald  the  nnile  or  f^own 
OfbeMitybe. 

9. 
**  If  Uum  regret'tt  thy  youth,  vl^  liwe  f 
The  land  of  honourable  death 
la  here :  — up  to  the  Add,  and  gire 
Away  thy  breath  I 
10. 
'*  Seek  out » lest  often  sought  than  found— 
A  toldler't  grare,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest.'* 

•*  We  perceived,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
**  from  these  lines,  as  well  as  fix>m  his  daily 
conversations,  that  his  ambition  and  his  hope 
were  irrevocably  fixed  upon  the  ^orious  ob- 
jects of  his  expedition  to  Greece,  and  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  *  return  vie-' 
torious,  or  return  no  more.'  Indeed,  he 
often  said  to  me,  *  Others  may  do  as  they 
please  —  they  may  go  —  but  I  stay  here, 
that  is  certain*  The  same  determination  was 
expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  friends ;  and 
this  resolution  was  not  unaccompanied  with 
the  very  natural  presentiment  —  that  he 
should  never  leave  Greece  alive.  He  one 
day  asked  his  foithful  servant,  Tita,  whether 
he  thought  of  returning  to  Italy  ?  *  Yes,' 
said  Tita :  '  if  your  Lordship  goes,  I  go.' 
Lord  Byron  smiled,  and  said, '  No,  Tita,  I 
shall  never  go  back  fit)m  Greece — either 
the  Tuiks,  or  the  Greeks,  or  the  climate,  will 
prevent  that.'" 

Xbttsb  mo.    to  MR.  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

**  Mlssolonghl,  February  6. 18S4. 

"  Dr.  Muir's  letter  and  yours  of  the  23d 
reached  me  some  days  ago.  Tell  Muir  that 
I  am  glad  of  his  promotion  for  his  sake,  and 
of  his  remaining  near  us  for  all  our  sakes ; 
though  I  cannot  but  regret  Dr.  Kennedy's 
departure,  which  accounts  for  the  previous 
earthquakes  and  the  present  English  weather 
in  this  climate.  With  all  respect  to  my 
medical  pastor,  I  have  to  announce  to  him, 
that  amongst  other  fire-brands,  our  fire- 
master  Parry  (just  landed)  has  disembarked 
an  elect  blacksmith,  intrusted  with  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  Greek  Testaments. 
I  have  given  him  all  facilities  in  my  power 
for  his  works  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and 
if  he  can  settle  matters  as  easily  with  the 
Greek  Archbishop  and  hierarchy,  I  trust  that 
neither  the  heretic  nor  the  supposed  sceptic 
will  be  accused  Of  intolerance. 

**  By  the  way,  I  met  with  the  sdd  Arch- 
bishop at  Anatolico  (where  I  went  by  invita- 
tion of  the  Primates  a  few  days  ago,  and  was 


received  with  a  hemer  cannonade  thai  ik 
Turks,  probably,}  for  the  second  time  (I  hi 
known  him  here  before) ;  and  be  nd  P. 
Mavrocordato,  and  the  Chie6  and  PrisitB 
and  I,  all  dined  together,  and  I  thought  tk 
metropolitan  the  merriest  of  the  party,  aada 
verygood Christian  for  all  that.  fiutOtab 
(we  got  wet  through  on  our  way  btck)  has 
been  ill  with  a  ferer  and  colic ;  and  Lake 
has  been  out  of  sorts  too,  and  so  hive  sooe 
others  of  the  people,  and  I  have  been  vrj 
well,  —  excq>t  that  I  cau^t  cold  yertcnk, 
with  swearing  too  much  m  the  rnin  >t  tke 
Ghreeks,  who  would  not  bear  a  hand  inlad- 
ing  the  Committee  stores,  and  nearijspoAd 
our  combustibles  ;  but  I  turned  oat  in  pff« 
son,  and  made  such  a  row  as  set  tfas  ie 
motion,  blaspheming  at  them  fron  the  Go- 
vemment  downwanu,  till  they  actmlljr  (fid 
tome  part  of  what  they  ought  to  hart  done 
several  days  before,  and  this  is  esteeBed,a& 
it  deserves  to  be,  a  wonder. 

"  Tell  Muir  that,  notwithstandii^  Iw  »•  i 
monstrances,  which  I  receive  thankfiifly.itB  | 
perhaps  best  that  I  should  advance  with  tk 
troops ;  for  if  we  do  not  do  somethiof  «» 
we  shall  only  have  a  third  year  of  doenaTt 
operations  and  another  siege,  and  aD  thtf. 
We  hear  that  the  Turks  are  ctmng^ 
in  force,  and  sooner  than  usual ;  tod  v 
these  feUows  do  mind  me  a  little,  it  is  the 
opinion  that  I  should  go, — firstly*  beaK 
they  will  sooner  listen  to  a  foreigner  tla 
one  of  their  own  people,  out  of  natife  /» 
loupes ;  secondly,  because  the  TvAi  wi 
sooner  treat  or  capitulate  (if  such  oft^ 
should  happen)  with  a  Frank  thansGietf." 
and,  thirdly,  because  nobody  else  seensdis-  , 
posed  to  take  the  responsibiuty — Bbnocc^ 
dato  being  very  busy  here,  the  ^*^'^J^  ' 
tary  men  too  young  or  not  of  """J*?^  ' 
enough  to  be  obeyed  by  the  natives,  indtbe 
Chiefs  (as  aforesaid)  mchned  to  ob^  */ 
one  except,  or  rather  than,  one  o(^^, 
body.    As  for  me,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I 
am  bidden,  and  to  follow  my  iastncooes. 
1  neither  seek  nor  shun  that  nor  any  u»g 
else  thev  may  wish  me  to  attempt:  as  iw 
personal  safety,  besides  that  it  oofttK^^ 
be  a  consideration,  I  take  it  ^^^^''^^. 
the  whole  as  safe  in  one  place  aa  •^^'J?; 
and,  after  aU,  he  had  better  end  with  abiJW 
than  bark  in  his  body.    If  we  are  not »»»  I 
off  with  the  sword,  we  are  like  to  taat^  »  | 
with  an  ague  in  this  mud  ''^^'^•ir 
conclude  with  a  very  bad  pun,  to  »« J»»  ■ 
rather  than  to  the  eye,  beftcr  ^"^'^^^ 
marsh^y :  —  the  situation  of  Missoloo^  ] 
not  unknown  to  you.    The  dykes  o»  ^J^ 
when  broken  down  are  the  Defcrts  ari/«*  ' 
for  dryness,  in  comparison.  il 
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"And  now  for  the  dnews  of  war.  I 
thank  you  and  Mr.  Barff  for  your  ready 
answers,  which,  next  to  ready  money,  is  a 
pleasant  thing.  Besides  the  assets  and  ba- 
lance, and  the  relics  of  the  Corgial^no  cor- 
respondence with  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  (I 
sold  the  dog  flour,  tell  him,  but  not  at  hit 
price,)  I  shflJl  request  and  require,  fix>m  the 
beginning  of  March  ensuing,  about  five  thou- 
sand doflars  every  two  months,  ue,  about 
twenty-fiye  thousand  within  the  current  year, 
at  regular  intervals,  independent  of  the  sums 
now  negotiating.  I  can  show  you  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  these  are  considerably 
wUhm  my  supplies  for  the  year  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell  the  Greeks 
exactly  what  I  could  or  would  advance  on 
an  emergency,  because  otherwise,  they  will 
double  and  triple  their  demands  (a  dispo- 
sition that  they  have  already  suificiently 
shown)  :  and  though  1  am  willing  to  do  all  I 
can  u^ien  necessary,  yet  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  help  a  little ;  for  they  are 
not  quite  so  bare  as  they  pretend  to  be  by 
some  accounts. 

"February?.  1834. 
"  I  have  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Parry,  and  afterwards  by  the  retiun  of  Hes- 
keth,  who  has  not  brought  an  answer  to  my 
epistles,  which  rather  surprises  me.  You 
will  write  soon,  I  suppose.  Parry  seems  a 
fine  rough  subiect,  but  will  hardly  be  ready 
for  the  field  these  three  weeks ;  he  and  I 
will  (I  think)  be  able  to  draw  together, — at 
least,  /  will  not  interfere  with  or  contradict 
him  in  his  own  department.  He  complains 
grievously  of  the  mercantile  and  enihusymuty 
part  of  the  Committee,  but  greatly  praises 
Gordon  and  Hume.  Gordon  would  have 
given  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  and 
come  out  kmueffl  but  Kenned  v  or  somebody 
else  disgusted  him,  and  thus  they  have  spoil- 
ed part  of  their  subscription  and  cramped 
their,  operations.  Parry  says  B  ♦  ♦  *  is  a 
humbug,  to  which  I  say  nothing.  He  sorely 
laments  the  printing  and  civilising  expenses, 
and  wishes  that  there  was  not  a  Sunday- 
school  in  the  world,  or  any  school  here  at 
present,  save  and  except  always  an  academy 
for  artiller}'ship. 

**  He  complained  also  of  the  cold,  a  little 
to  mv  surprise ;  firstly,  because,  there  being 
no  chimneys,  1  have  used  myself  to  do  with- 
out other  warmth  than  the  animal  heat  and 
one's  cloak,  in  these  parts ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to 
hear  a  volcano  sneeze,  as  a  firemaster  (who 
is  to  bum  a  whole  fleet)  exclaim  against  the 
atmosphere.  I  fiilly  expected  that  his  very 
approach  would  have  scorched  up  the  town 
like  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes. 


& 


"Well,  it  seems  that  I  am  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chie(  and  the  post  is  by  no  means 
a  sinecure,  for  we  are  not  what  M^jor  Stur- 
geon calls '  a  set  of  the  most  amicable  officers. ' 
Whether  we  shall  have  'a  boxing  bout  be- 
tween Captain  Sheers  and  the  Colonel,*  I 
cannot  tell ;  but,  between  Suliote  chiefs, 
German  barons,  English  volunteers,  and  ad- 
venturers of  all  nations,  we  are  likely  to  form 
as  goodly  an  allied  army  as  ever  quarrelled 
beneath  the  same  banner. 

•*  Febnury  8. 1824. 

**  Interrupted  again  bv  business  yesterday, 
and  it  is  time  to  conclude  my  letter.  I  drew 
some  time  since  on  Mr.  Barff'for  a  thousand 
dollars,  to  complete  some  money  wanted  by 
the  Government.  The  said  Government  got 
cash  on  that  bill  here,  and  at  a  profit ;  but 
the  very  same  fellow  who  gave  it  to  them, 
ad^r  proposing  to  give  me  money  for  other 
bills  on  Barff*  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  either  could  not,  or  thought 
better  of  it.  I  had  written  to  Barfl*  advismg 
him,  but  had  afterwards  to  write  to  tell  him 
of  die  fellow's  havine  not  come  up  to  time. 
You  must  really  send  me  the  balance  soon. 
I  have  the  artillerists  and  my  Suliotes  to 
pay,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides ;  and 
as  every  thing  depends  upon  punctuality,  all 
our  operations  wul  be  at  a  stand-still  imless 
you  use  despatch.  I  shall  send  to  Mr.  Barfi* 
or  to  you  fiuther  bills  on  England  for  three 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  negotiated  as  speed- 
ily as  you  can.  I  have  already  stated  here 
and  formerly  the  sums  I  can  command  at 
home  within  the  year,— without  including 
my  credits,  or  the  bills  ahreadv  n^otiated  or 
negotiating,  as  Corgialegno's  balance  of  Mr. 
Webb's  letter,  —  and  my  letters  firom  my 
fneada  (received  by  Mr.  Parry's  vessel)  con- 
firm what  1  have  already  stat^  How  much 
I  may  require  in  the  course  of  the  year  I 
can't  tell,  but  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall 
not  exceed  the  means  to  supply  it. 

"Yours  ever,  N.B. 

"  P.  S. — I  have  had,  by  desire  of  a  Mr. 
Jerottati,  to  draw  on  Demetrius  Delladedma 
(is  it  our  fi-iend  in  ultima  analise  ?)  to  pay 
the  Committee  expenses.  I  really  do  not 
understand  what  the  Committee  mean  by 
some  of  their  fireedoms.  Party  and  I  get  on 
very  well  hiiherto :  how  long  this  may  last. 
Heaven  knows,  but  I  hope  it  will,  for  a  good 
deal  for  the  Greek  service  depends  upon  it ; 
but  he  has  ahready  had  some  mjfi  with  CoL 
S.,  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  the  peace 
amongst  them.  However,  Parry  is  a  fine 
fellow,  extremely  active,  and  of  stronff,  sound, 
practical  talents,  by  all  accounts.  Enclosed 
are  bills  for  three  thousand  pounds,  drawn 
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in  the  mode  directed  (i.  e.  parcelled  out  in 
smaller  bills).  A  good  opportunity  occurring 
for  Cephalonia  to  send  letters  on,  I  avaU 
mjTselfofit.  Remember  me  to  Stevens  and 
to  all  fiiends.  Also  my  compliments  and 
every  thing  kind  to  the  colonels  and  officers. 

^PebnurjSLim. 
"  p.  S.  —  2d  or  3d.  I  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  person  from  England  directed  with 
papers  ^on  business)  for  me  to  sign,  some- 
where m  the  Islands,  by  and  by :  if  such 
should  arrive,  would  you  forward  him  to  me 
by  a  safe  conveyance,  as  the  papers  regard  a 
transaction  with  r^ard  to  the  adjustment  of 
a  lawsuit,  and  a  sum  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  which  I,  or  my  bankers  and  trustees 
for  me,  may  have  to  receive  (m  England)  in 
consequence.  The  time  of  the  probable  ar- 
rival 1  cannot  state,  but  the  date  of  my  letters 
is  the  2d  Nov.,  and  I  suppose  that  he  ought 
to  arrive  soon." 

How  strong  were  the  hopes  which  even 
those  who  watched  him  most  observingly 
conceived  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct since  his  arrival  at  Missolonghi,  will 
appear  from  the  following  words  of  Colonel 
Stanhope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Ghreek 
Committee:  — 

**  Lord  Byron  possesses  all  the  means  of 
playine  a  great  part  in  the  glorious  revolu- 
tion of  Gr^e.  He  has  talent;  he  professes 
liberal  principles  ;  he  has  money,  and  is  in- 

Sired  with  fervent  and  chivalrous  feelings, 
e  has  commenced  his  career  by  two  gc^ 
measures :  1st,  by  recommending  union,  and 
declaring  himseu  of  no  V^^xXy ;  add,  2dly,  by 
taking  five  hundred  Smiotes  into  pay,  and 
acting  as  their  chief.  These  acts  cannot 
fail  to  render  his  Lordship  universally  po- 
pular, and  proportionally  powerful.  Thus 
advantageously  circumstanced,  his  Lordship 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  realising  all  his 
professions." 

That  the  inspirer,  however,  of  these  hopes 
was  himself  &r  from  participating  in  them,  is 
a  &ct  manifest  from  all  he  said  and  wrote  on 
the  subject,  and  but  adds  painfully  to  the 
interest  which  his  position  at  this  moment 
excites.  Too  well,  indeed,  did  he  both  un- 
derstand and  feel  the  difficulties  into  which 
he  was  plunged  to  deceive  himself  into  any 
such  sanguine  delusions.  In  one  only  of  the 
objects  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with 
any  hope, — that  of  endeavourine  to  human- 
ise, by  bis  example,  the  svstem  of  war&re  on 
both  sides, — had  he  vet  been  able  to  gratify 
himself.  Not  many  days  afler  his  arrival  an 
opportunity,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  af- 
filed him  of  rescuing  an  unfortunate  Turk 


out  of  the  hands  of  scmdc  Gredc  sadlora  ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  having  ] 
that  there  were  a  few  Turkish  prisoners  k 
confinement  at  BGssokmgfai,  he  requested  <^ 
the  Oovemment  to  place  them  at  his  diymwi. 
that  he  mi^ht  send  them  to  Yussoff  ndbu 
In  performing  thts  act  of  humane  poli^,  be 
transmitted  with  the  rescued  captives  the  Al- 
lowing letter :  —  ' 


LittirMI.      to  his  HIGHXESS  TUSSTTFF 
PACHA. 

**  MlMoloo^il,  January  SL  VUL 

**  Highness  I 

**  A  vessel,  in  which  a  friend  and  some 
domestics  of  mine  were  embarked,  was  de- 
tained a  few  days  ago,  and  released  by  order 
of  your  Highness.  I  have  now  to  ^task 
you ;  not  for  liberating  the  vessel,  which,  as 
cariTin^  a  neutral  flag,  and  being  uiMkrBritisfa 
protection,  no  one  had  a  ri^t  to  detain ;  but 
for  having  treated  my  fiiends  with  so  modi 
kindness  while  th^  were  in  your  hands. 

**  Li  the  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  not 
be  altogether  displeasing  to  your  Highnrff, 
1  have  requested  the  ^vemor  of  this  pbee 
to  release  four  Turiush  prisoners,  and  he 
has  humandy  consented  to  do  so.  I  loeeoo 
time,  therefore,  in  sending  them  back,  a 
order  to  make  as  early  a  return  as  IcouUfor 
your  courtesy  on  the  late  occasion.  These 
prisoners  are  liberated  without  anj  con- 
ditions :  but  should  the  circumstance  finds 
place  in  your  recollection,  I  venture  to  be^ 
that  your  Highness  will  treat  such  Gretas 
may  henceforth  fall  into  your  hands  widi  ba- 
manity ;  more  especially  since  the  horrors  d  < 
war  are  sufficiently  great  in  themselves,  with- 
out beine  aggravated  by  wanton  cruelties  oa  | 
either  side.  Nobl  BrBoif." 

Another  favourite,  and,  as  it  appeared  for  |! 
some  time,  practicable  object,  on  wnich  he  had 
most  ardently  set  his  heart,  was  the  intended 
attack  upon  Lepanto — a  fortified  town', 
which,  from  its  command  of  the  navjgadoo 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  a  position  of  the 
first  importance.  **  Lord  Byron,"  says  Co- 
lonel Stanhope,  in  a  letter  dated  Jannary  14, 
*'bums  with  military  ardour  and  chivahy,  and 
will  accompanythe  expedidon  to  Lepanto." 
The  delay  of  Parry,  tne  engineer,  wno  had 
been  for  some  months  anxiously  expected 
with  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  fbrmatkm 
of  a  brigade  of  artillery,  nad  hitherto  para- 
lysed the  preparations  for  this  important 
enterprise ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  whst- 
ever  uttle  could  l^  effected,  without  his  aid, 


>  The  ancient  Naupacttu,  called  Epacto  bjrtbe 
Greeks,  and  Lepanto  by  the  Italiant. 
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had  been  put  in  progress  both  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  brigade  of  Suliotes  to  act  under 
Lord  Byron,  and  by  the  formation,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  his  Lordship  and  Colonel 
Stanhope,  of  a  small  corps  of  artillery. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  J^uary, 
as  we  ha?e  seen,  that  Lord  Byron  recei?ed 
his  regular  commission  from  the  GoTemment, 
as  Commander  of  the  expedition.  Li  con- 
ferring upon  him  fiill  powers,  both  civil  and 
military,  they  appointed,  at  the  same  time,  a 
Solitary  Counol  to  accompany  him,  com- 
posed of  the  most  experienced  Chieftains  of 
the  army,  with  Nota  Bozzari,  the  uncle  of 
the  famous  warrior,  at  their  head. 

It  had  been  eacpected  that,  among  the 
stores  sent  with  Parry,  there  would  be  a 
supply  of  Congreve  rockets, — an  instrument 
of  warfare  of  which  such  wonders  had  been 
related  to  the  Qredu  as  filled  their  imagin- 
ations with  the  most  absurd  ideas  of  its 
powers.  Their  disappointment,  therefore, 
on  finding  that  the  engineer  had  come  un- 
provided with  these  missiles  was  excessive. 
Another  hope,  too, — that  of  being  enabled 
to.  complete  an  artillery  corps  by  the  accession 
of  those  Germans  who  had  been  sent  for  into 
the  Morea, — was  found  almost  equally  &1- 
ladous  ;  that  body  of  men  having,  from  the 
death  or  retirement  of  those  who  originally 
composed  it,  nearly  dwindled  away ;  and  the 
few  officers  that  now  came  to  serve^beinf, 
from  their  fimtastic  notions  of  raiuc  and  eti- 

Juette,  &r  more  troublesome  than  useful, 
n  addition  to  these  discoursing  circum- 
stances, the  five  Speziot  ships  of  war  which 
had  for  some  time  formed  the  sole  protection 
of  Afissolonghi  were  now  retumea  to  their 
home,  and  had  left  their  places  to  be  filled  by 
the  enemy's  squadron. 

Perplexing  as  were  all  these  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  Sie  expedition,  a  still  more  for- 
midable embarrassment  presented  itself  in 
the  turbulent  and  almost  mutinous  disposition 
of  those  Suliote  troops  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended  for  success  mlus  undertaking.  Pre- 
suming as  well  upon  his  wealth  and  gene- 
rosity as  upon  their  own  military  importance, 
these  unruly  warriors  had  never  ceased  to 
rise  in  the  extravagance  of  their  demands 
upon  him ;  —  the  wholly  destitute  and  home- 
less state  of  their  fiumlies  at  this  moment 
affording  but  too  well-founded  a  pretext 
both  for  their  exaction  and  discontent.  Nor 
were  their  leaders  much  more  amenable  to 


1  This  brare  MorioCe,  when  Lord  Byron  fint  knew 
hlm/wu  particoUrly  boylih  in  his  aspect  and  maimers, 
but  still  cIierislMd.  under  this  exterior,  a  mature  spirit 
of  patriotism  whidi  occasionally  broke  forth ;  and  the 
noble  poet  used  to  relate  that,  one  day,  while  they  were 
playing  at  draughts  toftther,  en  the  name  of  Bigabetof 


management  than  themselves.  "There  were,* 
says  Count  Gamba,  "  six  heads  of  fimdlies 
among  them,  all  of  whom  had  equal  preten- 
sions both  hv  their  birth  their  and  exploits ; 
and  none  of  whom  would  obey  any  one  of 
his  comrades.** 

A  serious  riot  to  which,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  these  Suliotes  had  given  rise, 
and  in  which  some  lives  were  lost,  had  been 
a  source  of  much  irritation  and  anxiety  to 
Lord  Byron,  as  well  fit>m  the  ill-blood  it  was 
likely  to  engender  between  his  troops  and 
the  citizens,  as  firom  the  little  dependence  it 
gave  him  encouragement  to  place  upon  ma- 
terials so  unmanageable.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  neither  his  eagerness  nor 
lus  efforts  for  itie  accomplishment  of  this 
sole  personal  object  of  his  ambition  ever  re- 
laxed a  dngle  instant.  To  whatever  little 
glory  was  to  be  won  by  the  attack  upon  Le- 
panto,  he  looked  forward  as  lus  only  reward 
for  all  the  sacrifices  he  was  making.  In  his 
conversations  with  Count  Gamba  on  the  sub- 
ject, **  though  he  joked  a  good  deed,"  says 
this  gentleman,  **  about  his  post  of '  Archis- 
trat^gos,'  or  Commander-in-Chief,  it  was 
plain  that  the  romance  and  the  peril  of  the 
undertaking  were  great  allurements  to  him." 
When  we  combine,  indeed,  his  determination 
to  stand,  at  all  hazards,  by  the  cause,  with 
the  very  fidnt  hopes  his  sagacious  mind  would 
let  him  induke  as  to  his  power  of  serving  it, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  **  soldier's  grave* 
which,  in  his  own  beautiful  verses,  he  marked 
out  for  himself  was  no  idle  dream  of  poetry ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  "wish  was 
father  to  the  thoui^t,"  and  that  to  an  ho- 
nourable death,  in  some  such  a^ievement  as 
that  of  storming  Lepanto,  he  looked  forward, 
not  only  as  the  sole  means  of  redeeming 
worthily  the  great  pledge  he  had  now  given, 
but  as  the  most  signu  and  lasting  service 
that  a  name  like  his, — echoed,  as  it  would 
then  be,  among  the  watch-words  of  Liberty, 
from  age  to  age, — could  bequeath  to  her 
cause. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  was  much 
gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  firom  an 
old  firiend  of  his,  Andrea  Londo,  whom  he 
had  made  acquaintance  with  in  his  early  tra- 
vels in  1809,  and  who  was  at  that  ponod  a 
rich  proprietor,  under  the  Turks,  in  the 
Morea.  1  This  patriotic  Greek  was  one  of 
the  foremost  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Cross;  and  at  the  present  moment  stood 

pronounced,  Londo  leaped  tnm  the  table,  and  clapping 
Tiolently  his  hands,  be^  singing  the  finnous  song  of  that 
lU.ftted  patriot:. 

<*  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  I 
The  glorious  hour's  gone  Ibrtfa.'* 
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distinguished  among  the  supporters  of  the 
Legislative  Body  and  of  the  new  National 
Government.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  his  letter." 


LiTTBK  542. 


TO  LONDO. 


"  Dear  Friend, 

"  The  sight  of  your  handwriting  gave 
me  the  greatest  pleasure.  Greece  has  ever 
been  for  me,  as  it  must  be  for  all  men  of  any 
feeling  or  education,  the  promised  land  of 
^our,  of  the  arts,  and  of  liberty ;  nor  did 
the  time  I  passed  in  my  youth  in  travelling 
among  her  ruins  at  all  chill  my  affection  for 
the  birthplace  of  heroes.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  am  bound  to  yourself  by  ties  of  friendship 
and  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  I  ex- 
perienced from  you  during  my  stay  in  that 
country,  of  which  you  are  now  bea>me  one 
of  the  first  defenders  and  ornaments.  To 
see  myself  serving,  by  your  side  and  under 
your  eyes,  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  will  be  to 
me  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  my  life.  In 
the  mean  time,  with  the  hope  of  our  again 
meetmg, 

"  I  am,  as  ever,  Ac." 

Among  the  less  serious  embarrassments  of 
his  position  at  this  period,  may  be  mentioned 
the  struggle  maintained  against  him  by  his 
I  colleague,  Ck>lonel  Stanhope, — with  a  de- 
j  gree  of  conscientious  perseverance  which, 
even  while  thwarted  by  it,  he  could  not  but 
respect,  on  the  subject  of  a  Free  Press,  which 
it  was  one  of  the  favourite  objects  of  his  fel- 
low-agent to  bring  instantly  into  operation 
in  all  parts  of  Greece.  On  this  important 
point  their  opinions  differed  considerably ;  and 
the  following  report,  by  Ck>lonel  Stanhope, 
of  one  of  their  many  conversations  on  the 
subject,  may  be  taken  as  a  &ir  and  concise 
statement  of  their  respective  views :  — 

"  Lord  Byron  said  that  he  was  an  ardent 
friend  of  'publicity  and  the  press ;  but  that 
he  feared  it  was  not  applicable  to  this  so- 
ciety in  its  present  combustible  state.  I  an- 
swered that  I  thou^t  it  applicable  to  aU 
countries,  and  essential  here,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  which  at  pre- 
sent prevailed.  Lord  B.  feared  libels  and 
licentiousness.  I  said  that  the  object  of  a 
free  press  was  to  check  public  licentiousness, 
and  to  expose  libellers  to  odium.  Lord  B. 
had  mentioned  his  conversation  with  Blavro- 
cordato  ^  to  show  that  the  Prince  was  not 
hostile  to  the  press.    I  declared  that  I  knew 


1  Lord  Byron  had»  it  seemt,  acknowledged,  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  hit  baTing  remarked  to  Prince  Mavro- 
oordato,  that  **lf  be  were  In  hii  situation,  be  would  hare 


him  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  press,  ahboofli  ' 
he  dared  not  openly  to  avow  it.     His  Lo^  ^i 
ship  then  said  that  he  had  not  made  up  ka 
mind  about  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Greece 
but  that  he  thought  the  experiment  vvfd  . 
trying." 

That  between  two  men,  both  es^er  in  tke  ( 
service  of  one  common  cause,  there  thasM 
arise  a  difier^ice  of  opinion  as  to  the.»e» 
of  serving  it,  is  but  a  natural  result  of  Ae 
varieties  of  human  judgment,  and  detncts 
nothing  from  the  Z€»l  or  sincerity  of  ddiff.  " 
But  by  those  who  do  not  suffer  tfaemadpa  ' 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  theory,  it  wffl  be  .j 
conceded,  I  think,  that  the  scrufMes  urofeMcd 
by  Lord  Byron,  with  respect  to  die  eame- 
dience  or  ^ety  of  introducing  what  iscyled  . 
a  Free  Press  into  a  country  so  little  advaioed  I 
in  civilisation  as  Greece,  were  fooufod  ob  J 
just  views  of  human  nature  and  pnctiod 
good  sense.    To  endeavour  to  force  i^oa  a 
state  of  society,  so  unprepared  fot  them, 
such  frill-grown    institutions;    to  think  of 
engrafting,  at  once,  on  an  ignorant  peopk 
the  fruits  of  long  knowledge  and  cultzvi^ka, 
— of  importing  amon^  them,  ready  maik, 
those   aavantages  and  blessings  Which  no 
nation  ever  attained  but  by  its  own  worim^  I 
out,  nor  ever  was  fitted  to  eigoy  bot  bf 
having  first  struggled  for  them ;  to  hariKNff 
even  a  dream  of  the  success  of  such  an  ex- 
periment, implies  a  sanguineness  almost  b- 
crcdible,  and  such  as,  though,  in  the  prescot 
instance,  indulged  by  the  political  eeoaomkt 
and  soldier,was,  as  we  have  seen,  befood  the 
poet. 

The  enthusiastic  and,  in  many  reafiects, 
well-founded  confidence  with  wh£ch  Coknel 
Stanhope  appealed  to  the  authori^  of  Mr. 
Bentham  on  most  of  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween himself  and  Lord  Byron,  was,  from 
that  natural  antipathy  which  seems  to  exitf 
between  political  economists  and  poets,  but 
little  sympathised  in  by  the  latter ; — sock 
appeals  bein^  always  met  by  him  with  those 
sallies  of  ridicule,  which  he  found  the  best- 
humoured  vent  for  his  impatience  under  ar- 
gument, and  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
venerable  name  and  services  of  ]ifr.Be^bam 
himself^  the  qfiatkery  of  much  that  is  pro- 
mulgated by  his  followers  presented,  it  most 
be  owned,  ample  scope.  Romantic,  indeed, 
as  was  Lord  Byron's  sacrifice  of  himself  to 
the  cause  of  Greece,  there  was  in  the  views 
he  took  of  the  means  of  serving  her  not  a 
tinge  of  the  unsubstantial  or  qieculative. 
The  grand  practical  task  of  fineeing  her  from 


placed  the  pren  under  a  censor  t**  to  which  thm  Pitei 
had  replied.**  No;  the  libertj  of  the  prea  i(««-»-**^   ' 
bftheConrtittttioo.'' 
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her  tyrants  was  his  first  and  main  object. 
He  knew  that  slavery  was  the  great  bar  to 
knowledge,  and  must  be  broken  through  be- 
fore her  ugfat  could  come ;  that  the  work  of 
the  sword  must  therefore  precede  that  of  the 
pen,  and  camps  be  the  first  schools  of  firee- 
dom. 

With  such  sound  and  manljr  views  of  the 
true  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  it  is  not  won- 
derful t^  he  should  view  with  impatience, 
and  something,  perhaps,  of  contempt,  all  that 
premature  apparatus  of  printingjoresses,  pe- 
dagogues, &c,  with  which  the  Philhellenes 
of  the  London  Conmiittee  were,  in  their  rage 
for  "  utiUtariamsm,"  encumbering  him.  Nor 
were  some  of  the  correspondents  of  this  body 
much  more  soUd  in  their  speculations  than 
themselves ;  one  intelligent  gentleman  havine 
suggested,  as  a  means  of  conferring  sknai 
advantages  on  the  cause,  an  alteration  of  the 
Gb^ekmphabet. 

Thougn  feelmg,  as  strongly^  perhaps,  as 
Lord  Byron,  the  importance  of  the  great 
object  of  their  mission, —  that  of  rousing, 
aiid,  what  was  far  more  difficult,  combining 
against  the  common  foe,  the  energies  of  the 
country, — Colonel  Stanhope  was  also  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  lights  of  their 
great  master,  Bentham,  and  the  operations 
of  a  press  unrestrictedly  fi'ee,  were  no  less 
essential  instruments  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  struggle ;  and  in  this  opinion, 
as  we  have  seen,  £e  poet  and  man  of  litera- 
ture differed  fit>m  the  soldier.  But  it  was 
such  a  difference  as,  between  men  of  frank 
and  fair  minds,  may  arise  without  either  re- 
proach to  themselves,  or  danger  to  their 
cause, — a  strife  of  opinion  which,  though 
maintained  with  heat,  may  be  remembered 
without  bitterness,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  neither  prevented  Byron,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  their  warmest  altercations, 
from  exclaiming  generously  to  his  opponent, 
*'  Give  me  that  honest  ri^t  hand,"  nor  with- 
held the  other  torn  pouring  forth,  at  the 
grave  of  his  coUeasue,  a  strain  of  eulogy  i 
not  the  less  cordial  K>r  being  discriminatingly 
iJiaded  with  censure,  nor  less  honourable  to 
the  illustrious  dead  for  being  the  tribute  of 
one  who  had  once  manfully  differed  with 
him. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  the 
indefotigable  activity  of  Mr.  Parry  having 
brought  the  artillery  brigade  into  such  a 
state  of  forwardness  as  to  be  almost  ready 
for  service,  an  inspection  of  the  Suliote  corps 
took  place,  preparatory  to  the  expedition ; 
and  after  much  of  the  usual  deception  and 


1  Sketch  of  Lord  Byron.  ~  See  Colonel  Stanhope*! 
•  Greece  In  IStt,  1824,"  ftc.    [See  also  Btrokiama.] 


unmanageableness  on  thdr  part,  every  ob- 
stacle appeared  to  be  at  length  surmounted. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  snould  receive  a 
month's  pav  in  advance ;  —  Count  Gamba, 
with  300  of  their  corps,  as  a  vanguard,  was 
to  march  next  day  and  take  up  a  position 
under  Lepanto,  and  Lord  Byron  with  the 
main  body  and  the  artillery  was  speedily  to 
follow. 

New  difficulties,  however,  were  soon 
started  by  th^e  untractable  mercenaries ; 
and  under  the  lustration,  as  was  discovered 
afterwards,  of  the  great  rival  of  Mavrocor- 
dato,  Colocotroni,  who  had  sent  emissaries 
into  Missolon^  for  the  purpose  of  seducing 
them,  they  now  put  forward  their  exactions 
in  a  new  sh^e,  by  requiring  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint,  out  of  their  number,  two 
eenerals,  two  colonels,  tyo  captains,  and  in- 
ferior officers  in  the  same  proportion  :  — **  in 
short,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "that,  out  of 
three  or  four  hundred  actual  Suliotes,  there 
should  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  above 
the  rank  of  common  soldiers."  The  auda- 
cious dishonesty  of  this  demand, — beyond 
what  he  could  have  expected  even  from 
Greeks,  —  roused  all  Lord  Byron's  rage,  and 
he  at  once  signified  to  the  whole  body, 
through  Count  Gamba,  that  all  negotiation 
between  them  and  himself  was  at  an  end ; 
that  he  could  no  longer  have  any  confidence 
in  persons  so  little  true  to  their  engagements ; 
and  that  though  the  relief  which  he  had 
afforded  to  their  families  should  still  be  con- 
tinued, all  lus  agreements  with  them,  as  a 
body,  must  be  thenceforward  void. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  February  that  this 
rupture  with  the  Suliotes  took  place ;  and 
though,  on  the  following  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  full  submission  of  their  Chiefs,  they 
were  again  received  into  lus  Lordship's  ser- 
vice on  his  own  terms,  the  whole  affiur,  com- 
bined with  the  various  other  difficulties  that 
now  beset  him,  agitated  his  mind  consider- 
ably. He  saw  with  pain  that  he  should  but 
Elace  in  peril  both  tne  cause  of  Greece  and 
is  own  character,  by  at  all  relying,  in  such 
an  enterprise,  upon  troops  whom  any  in- 
triguer could  thus  seduce  fix>m  their  duty, 
and  that,  till  some  more  regular  force  could 
be  orgamsed,  the  expedition  against  Lepanto 
must  be  suspended. 

While  these  vexatious  events  were  oc- 
curring, the  interruption  of  his  accustomed 
exercise  by  the  rains  but  increased  the  irri- 
tability that  such  delays  were  calculated  to 
excite ;  and  the  whole  together,  no  doubt, 
concuired  with  whatever  predi^>osing  ten- 
dencies were  already  in  his  constitution,  to 
bring  on  that  convulsive  fit, — the  forerunner 
of  his  death, — which,  on  the  evening  of  the 
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15th  of  February,  seized  him.  He  was  sit- 
ting, at  about  eiffht  o'clock,  with  only  Mr. 
Parry  and  Mr.  msketh,  in  Uie  apartment  of 
Colond  Stanhop^ — talking  jesting  upon 
one  of  his  fiiTOurite  to^cs,  the  dirorences 
between  himself  and  this  latter  sentleman, 
and  saying  that  **  he  bdiered,  after  all,  the 
author's  brigade  would  be  ready  before  the 
soldier's  printing-press."  There  was  an  un- 
usual flush  in  his  &ce,  and  from  the  rapid 
changes  of  his  countenance  it  was  mamtest 
that  lie  was  suffering  under  some  nervous 
agitation.  He  then  complained  of  being 
thirsty,  and,  cidling  for  some  dder,  drank  of 
it ;  upon  which,  a  still  greater  change  bdng 
observable  over  his  features,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  but  was  unable  to  walk,  and,  after 
staggering  forward  a  step  or  two,  fdl  into 
S^Pany's  arms.  In  another  nunute,  his 
teeth  were  closed,  his  speech  and  senses 
gone,  and  he  was  in  strong  convulsions.  So 
violent,  indeed,  were  his  struggles,  that  it 
required  all  the  strength  both  of  Mr.  Parry 
and  his  servant  Tita  to  hold  him  during  the 
fit.  His  &ce,  too,  was  much  distorted ;  and, 
as  he  told  Count  Oamba  afUorwards,  *'so 
intense  were  his  sufferings  during  the  con- 
vdsion,  that,  had  it  lasted  but  a  minute 
longer,  he  bdieved  he  must  have  died."  The 
fit  was,  however,  as  short  as  it  was  violent ; 
in  a  few  minutes  his  speech  and  senses  re- 
turned ;  his  features,  though  still  pale  and 
haggard,  resumed  thdr  natural  shape,  and 
no  effect  remained  firom  the  attack  but  ex- 
cessive weakness.  "  As  soon  as  he  could 
speak,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "  he  showed 
himself  perfecUy  free  from  all  alarm ;  but  he 
very  cooUy  asked  whether  his  attack  was 
likely  to  prove  fatal.  "  Let  me  know,'  he 
said :  '  do  not  think  I  am  afraid  to  die —  I 
am  not.' " 

This  painful  event  had  not  occurred 
more  than  half  an  hour,  when  a  rei>ort  was 
brought  that  the  Suliotes  were  up  in  arms, 
and  about  to  attack  the  seraglio,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  seizing  the  magazines.  Instantiy 
Lord  Byron's  friends  ran  to  the  arsenal ; 
the  artillery-men  were  ordered  under  arms  ; 
the  sentinels  doubled,  and  the  cannon  loaded 
and  pomted  on  the  approaches  to  the  gates. 
Though  the  alarm  proved  to  be  felse,  the 
very  likelihood  of  such  an  attack  shows  suf- 
ficiently how  precarious  was  the  state  of 
Missolonghi  at  this  moment,  and  in  what  a 
scene  of  peril,  confusion,  and  uncomfort,  the 
now  nearly  numbeared  days  of  England's  poet 
were  to  close. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  found 
to  be  better,  but  still  pale  and  weak,  and 
complained  much  of  a  sensation  of  weight  in 
his  head.    The  doctors,  therefore,  thought 


it  right  to  apply  leeches  to  his  temples ;  bs 
found  it  difficult,  on  their  removal,  to  stas  ' 
the  blood,  which  conriimed  to  flow  so  oopi> 
ously,  that  from  ezhaustioa  he  frinted.  h 
must  have  been  on  this  day  that  the  scene  tlm 
described  by  Colonel  Stanhope  occurred :— 

"  Soon  after  his  dreadful  paroxysm,  wIcb, 
&int  with  over-bleedins,  he  was  lyi^g  oo  has 
sick  bed,  with  his  whole  nenroos  svstea 
completely  shaken,  the  motiiKNts  Solioies, 
covered  with  dirt  and  spleodkl  attireai,  broke 
into  his  apartment,  brandishii^  their  ooitir 
arms,  and  loudly  demanding  dieir  wild  rights. 
Lord  Byron,  dectrified  by  this  ime™ftd 
act,  secnned  to  recover  mm  his  sicsoes; 
and  the  more  the  Suliotes  raged,  the  aore 
his  calm  courage  triumphed.  Thesceoewv 
truly  sublime." 

Another  eyewitness.  Count  Gamba,  bevs 
similar  testimony  to  the  preaence  of  mod 
with  which  he  fronted  this  and  all  other  auh 
dangers.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  this  ges- 
tieman,  "  to  do  justice  to  the  coolness  itti 
magnanimity  wluch  he  di^Iayed  upon  efcn 
trying  occadon.  Upon  trifflng  oc 
he  was  certainly  irritable ;  but  the 
of  danger  calmed  him  in  an  instant,  t 
stored  to  him  the  hee  exercise  of  sH  the 
I^Dwers  of  his  noble  nature.  A  more  m-  ' 
daunted  man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never 
breaUied." 

The  letters  written  by  him  durii^  the  fev 
following  weeks  fonn,  as  usual,  the  best  re- 
cord of  his  proceedings,  and,  besides  the  sad 
interest  they  possess  as  being  amo^g  the  j 
latest  from  his  hand,  are  also  precioos,  as  i 
affording  proof  that  neithv  illness  nor  dii> 
appointment,  neither  a  worn-out  finme  oor 
even  a  hopeless  sfnrit,  could  lead  him  fcr  a 
moment  to  think  of  abandoning  the  greet 
cause  he  had  espoused ;  while  to  the  fast, 
too,  he  preserved  unbroken  the  cheerfbl 
spring  of  his  mind,  his  manly  endurance  of 
all  ills  that  afiected  but  himself,  and  his  ever- 
wakefiilcon^deration  for  the  wants  of  othen.  ' 


LITTBSS43. 


TO  MR.  BARFF. 


-FabnMTtt. 

"  I  am  a  good  deal  better,  though  of  coune 
weakly ;  the  leeches  took  too  nmch  blood 
from  my  temples  the  day  afbr,  and  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  stopping  it,  bat  I  have 
since  been  up  daily,  and  out  in  boats  or  oa 
horsebacL  To-day  I  have  taken  a  wana 
bath,  and  live  as  temperately' as  can  weQ  be» 
without  anv  liquid  but  water,  and  without 
animal  food. 

**  Besides  the  four  Tu^  sent  to  Patras,  I 
have  obtained  the  release  of  four-and-twenty 
women  and  children,  and  sent  them  at  my 
own  expense  to  Prevesa,  that  the 
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Consul-General  may  consign  them  to  thdr 
relations.  I  did  this  by  their  own  desire. 
Matters  here  are  a  little  embroiled  with  the 
Suliotes  and  foreigners,  &c.,  bat  I  still  hope 
better  things,  and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as 
long  as  my  health  and  circumstances  will 
permit  me  to  be  supposed  useful,  i 

"  I  am  obliged  to  support  the  Government 
here  for  the  present." 

The  prisoners  mentioned  in  this  letter  as 
having  been  released  by  him  and  sent  to 
Prevesa,  had  been  held  in  captivitv  at  Misso- 
long^i  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
The  foUowing  was  the  letter  which  he  for- 
^^rded  with  them  to  the  English  Consul  at 
Prevesa. 


LtTTSS  544.  TO  MR.  MATER. 

"Sir, 

"  Coming  to  Greece,  one  of  my  principal 
objects  was  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible 
the  miseries  incident  to  a  warfare  so  cruel  as 
the  present.  When  the  dictates  of  humanity 
are  m  question,  I  know  no  difference  between 
Turks  and  Gredu.  It  is  enough  that  those 
who  want  assistance  are  men,  in  order  to 
claim  the  pity  and  protection  of  the  meanest 
pretender  to  humane  feeUn^.  I  have  found 
here  twenty-four  Turks,  mduding  women 
and  childresi,  who  have  long  pined  in  distress, 
far  from  the  means  of  support  and  the  conso- 
lations of  their  home.  The  Government 
has  consigned  them  to  me ;  I  transmit  them 
to  Prevesa,  whither  they  desire  to  be  sent. 
I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  take  care  that 
thev  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of  safety, 
anci  that  the  Governor  of  your  town  may 
accept  of  my  present.  The  best  recompence 
I  can  hope  for  would  be  to  find  that  I  had 
inspired  thp  Ottoman  commanders  with  the 
same  sentiments  towards  those  unhappy 
Greeks  who  may  hereafter  fidl  into  tneir 
hands. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  &c.** 


Lrrraa  545.    TO  THE  HONOURABLE  DOUGLAS 
KINKAIRD. 

•«  Miisolonghi.  February  21. 1894. 

*•  I  have  received  yours  of  the  2d  of  No- 
vember. It  is  essential  that  the  money 
should  be  paid,  as  I  have  drawn  for  it  all,  and 
more  too,  to  help  the  Greeks.  Parry  is  here, 
and  he  and  I  agree  very  well ;  and  all  is 


*  In  a  letter  to  the  ume  gentleman,  dated  January  S7., 
he  had  already  said,  "  I  hope  that  thing*  here  will  go  on 
well  some  time  or  other.  I  will  stick  by  the  cause  as  long 
as  a  cause  exists  —  first  or  second." 


^ing  on  hopefully  for  the  present,  consider^ 
ing  circumstances. 

"  We  shall  have  woHl  this  year,  for  the 
Turks  are  coming  down  in  force ;  and,  as 
for  me,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  I  shall 
shortly  march  (according  to  orders)  against 
Lepanto,  with  two  thousand  men.  I  have 
been  here  some  time,  after  some  narrow 
escapes  from  the  Turks,  and  also  firom  being 
shipwrecked.  We  were  twice  upon  the 
rocks ;  but  this  vou  will  have  heard,  truly 
or  falsely,  throu^  other  channels,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  bore  you  with  a  long  story. 

**  So  far  I  have  succeeded  in  supporting 
the  Government  of  Western  Greece,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  dissolved.  If 
you  have  received  the  eleven  thousand  and 
odd  pounds,  these,  with  what  I  have  in  hand, 
and  my  income  for  the  current  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  contingencies,  will,  or  might,  en- 
able me  to  keo)  the  '  sinews  of  war '  pro- 
perly strung,  u  the  deputies  be  honest  fel- 
lows, and  obtain  the  loan,  they  will  repay 
the  4000A  as  agreed  upon  ;  and  even  th^  I 
shall  save  littie,  or  indeed  less  than  littie, 
since  I  am  maintaining  nearly  the  whole  ma- 
chine— in  this  place,  at  least — at  my  own 
cost.  But  let  the  Greeks  only  succeed,  and 
I  don't  care  for  mysel£ 

"  I  have  been  very  seriously  unwell,  but 
am  getting  better,  and  can  ride  about  again  ; 
so  pray  quiet  our  friends  on  that  score. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  did,  will,  wotdd, 
could,  or  should  write  a  satire  against  Gif- 
ford,  or  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  always  con- 
sidered him  as  my  literary  fitther,  and  myself 
as  his  '  prodigal  son  ; '  and  if  I  have  allowed 
his  *  fritted  calf'  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he 
kills  it  on  my  return,  it  is  only  because  1 
prefer  beef  to  veal.  Yours,  Ac." 


LiTTBa646. 


TO  MR.  BARFF. 


**  February  tt. 
"  My  health  seems  improving,  especially 
from  ndinff  and  the  warm  bath.  Six  Eng- 
lishmen wul  be  soon  in  quarantine  at  Zante  ; 
they  are  artificers  ^,  and  nave  had  enough  of 
Greece  in  fourteen  days.  If  you  could  re- 
commend them  to  fi  passage  home,  I  would 
thank  you  ;  they  are  good  men  enough,  but 
do  not  Quite  understand  the  littie  discrepan- 
cies in  tnese  countries,  and  are  not  used  to 
see  shooting  and  slashing  in  a  domestic  quiet 
way,  or  (as  it  forms  here)  a  part  of  house- 
keeping. 


*  The  workmen  who  came  out  with  Parry ;  and  who, 
alarmedby  the  scene  of  conftuion  and  danger  they  found 
at  BCissolonghi,  had  resolred  to  return  home. 
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**  If  they  should  want  any  thing  during  their 
quarantine,  you  can  advancr  ^^'em  not  more 


Uian  a  dollar  a  day  (among 
period,  to  purchase  them  s 
as  comforts  (as  they  are  q 
element).     I  cannot  afibnl 
present." 


em)  for  that 

little  extras 

.'  out  of  thdr 

them  more  at 


CHAPTER  LV. 

1824. 

MISSOLONGHI. — LORD  BYRON's  LAST  LETTER 

TO    MURRAY. REPORTED     SATIRE     ON 

GIFFORD.  —  LAWLESSNESS  OF  THE  SU- 
LIOTES.  LETTERS  TO  MOORE,  KEN- 
NEDY, PARRUCA,   BARFF,  AND   HANCOCK. 

—  MEASURES  OF  DEFENCE.  —  COLONEL 
STANHOPE   AND   THE   GRE     :   CHRONICLE. 

—  DR.  MAYER. INCREA!?  I NG  DIFFICUL- 
TIES.—  DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  MAVRO- 
CORDATA  AND  THE  EASTERN  CHIEFS. — 
TUMULTS. CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  NON- 
ARRIVAL  OF  THE  LOAN  FROM  ENGLAND. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray, — 
which  it  is  most  gratifying  to  have  to  pro- 
duce, as  the  last  completmg  link  of  a  lone 
friendship  and  correspondence  which  had 
been,  but  for  a  short  tune,  and  through  the 
fault  only  of  others,  interrupted,  —  contains 
such  a  summary  of  the  chief  events  now  pass- 
ing round  Lord  Byron,  as,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  notes,  will  render  any  more 
detailed  narrative  imnecessary. 


Lbttb*  547.       TO  BIB.  MURRAY. 

'*  MlMoloDghl,  February  25. 1824. 

*'  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird 
that  you  state '  a  report  of  a  satire  on  Mr. 
Giffbrd  having  arrived  from  Italy,  said  to  be 
written  by  me!  but  that  you  do  not  believe 

1  [In  "  EnglUh  Bards  and  Scotch  Reriewert,"  Lord 
Bjrron  thus  apostrophises  the  author  of  the  Barlad  and 
Maeriad  — 
**  Why  slumbers  Gtllbrd  ?  once  was  ask*d  in  rain ; 

Why  slumbers  Gillbrd  ?  let  us  ask  again. 

Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 

Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 

Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet  ? 

Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  erery  street  ? 

Arouse  thee,  Glflbrd  I  be  thy  promise  claim*d ; 

Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed.** 

« **  Early  in  the  morning  we  prepared  for  our  attack  on 
the  brig.  Lord  Byron,  notwithstanding  his  weakness, 
and  an  inflammation  that  threatened  Ms  eyes,  was  most 
anxious  to  be  of  our  party ;  but  the  physicians  would  not 
suffer  blm  to  go.**  —>  Count  GAiaA*s  Narrative* 


© 


it.'  I  dare  say  jou  do  not,  nor  any  bodhr 
else,  I  should  thmk.  'Whoever  asserts  tkat 
I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any  thing  tf 
the  kind  on  GiUord  lies  in  his  throoL  I 
always  regarded  him  as  my  literary  fither. 
and  myscS  as  his  pnxtigal  SOD  1 ;  if  any  sad 
composition  exists,  it  is  none  of  mine.  Tm 
know  as  well  as  any  body  upon  whom  I  hnc 
or  have  not  written ;  and  you  also  knov 
whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  tk^ 
same.    And  so  much  for  such  matters. 

**  You  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  hear  soee 
news  from  this  part  of  Greece  (whidiis  the 
most  liable  to  invasion)  ;  but  you  wiH  kor 
enou^  through  public  and  private  <**™»^ 
I  will,  however,  give  yon  the  events  cf  a 
wedc,  mingling  my  own  private  peculiar  vkb 
the  public  ;  for  we  are  nere  jumUed  a  Ettk 
together  at  present. 

"  On  Sunday  (the  15th,  I  b^eve,)  I  had 
a  strong  and  sudaen  convulsive  attack,  vlddi 
left  me  speechless,  though  not  motioidess—  , 
for  some  strong  men  comd  not  hold  me ;  hot  ' 
whether  it  was  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  cachexy, 
or  apoplexy,  or  what  oth^  exy  or  epof,  tk  I 
doctors  have  not  decided  ;   or  whether  it  \ 
was  spasmodic  or  nervous,  &c. ;  but  it  wif  , 
verv  unpleasant,  and  nearly  c:arried  me  oC 
and  all  that.    On  Monday,  th^  pot  leeche  | 
to  mv  temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but  tfe  I 
blood  could  not  be  stopped  till  derm  it  j 
night  (they  had  gone  too  near  the  teaoord  | 
artery  for  my  temporal  safety),  and  neftfaff 
styptic  nor  caustic  would  cauterise  the  orifice 
till  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

**  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig  of  var  raa 
onshore.  On  Wednesday,  great  preparatkns  ' 
beiug  made  to  attack  her,  though  proteeted 
by  her  consorts  %  the  Turks  bunied  her  and  ' 
retired  to  Patras.    On  Thursday  a  <mnd  j' 
ensued  between  the  Suliotes  and  the  Fraak  ' 
guard  at  the  arsenal :  a  Swedish  officer '  «s  I 
killed,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wounded,  and  ' 
a  general  fight  expected,  and  with  some  cfi^ 
ficultv  prevented.     On  Friday,  the  officer 
was  buried  ;   and  Captain  Parry's  Ei^idi 


His  Lordship  bad  promlfed  a  reward  for  cv«7  IWfc 
taken  alire  in  tbe  proposed  attMk  on  this  TcsseL 

s  Captain  Sasse,  an  officer  esteemed  as  ooe  of  tin  best 
and  bravest  of  the  foreigners  in  the  Greek  wmee. 
'*  This,'*  says  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a  letter,  Februarr  Itth. 
to  the  Committee,  **  is  a  seriooa  affidr.  Tbe  SoSota 
hare  no  country,  no  home  for  their  fiuniUes ;  arrcns  of 
pay  are  owing  to  them ;  the  people  of  lOssolos^  kMc 
and  pay  them  exorldtantly.  Lord  Byroo,  who  was  to 
hare  led  them  to  Lepanto,  is  much  shaken  by  bis  it,  ai 
will  probably  be  obliged  to  retire  IhmiGreeee.  farshoic, 
all  oar  hopes  in  this  quarter  are  damped  for  tbepcceaaL 
I  am  not  a  little  fearftil,  too,  that  these  wild  warriors  vffl 
not  forget  the  blood  that  has  been  s^dlt.  I  tUs  aorBlnf 
told  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  Iiord  Byron  that  they  aoit 
ocnne  to  some  resolution  abont  oompdUng  the  SoBoM 
to  quit  the  place.'* 
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artificers  mutinied,  under  pretence  that  their 
lives  were  in  danger,  and  are  for  quitting  the 
country :  —  they  may. » 

"  On  Saturday  we  had  the  smartest  shock 
of  an  earth({uake  which  I  remember,  (and  I 
have  felt  thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  different 
periods  ;  they  are  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,) and  the  whole  army  discharged  their 
arms,  upon  the  same  principle  that  savages 
beat  drums,  or  howl,  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  :  — it  was  a  rare  scene  altogether 
—  if  vou  had  but  seen  the  English  Johnnies, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  a  cockney  work- 
shop before  I  —  or  will  again,  if  th^  can 
help  it  —  and  on  Sunday,  we  heard  that  the 
Vizier  is  come  down  to  Larissa,  with  one 
hundred  and  odd  thousand  men. 

**  In  coming  here,  I  had  two  escapes  ;  one 
from  the  Turks,  (ow  of  my  vessels  was  taken, 
but  afterwards  released,)  and  the  other  from 
shipwreck.  We  drove  twice  on  the  rocks 
near  the  Scrofes  (islands  near  the  coast). 

"  I  have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the 
release  of  eight-and-twenty  Turkish  prison- 
ers, men,  women,  and  children,  and  sent 
them  to  Patras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own 
charges.  One  little  girl  of  nine  years  old, 
who  prefers  remaining  with  me,  I  shall  (if  I 
live)  send,  with  her  mother,  probably,  to 
Italy,  or  to  England,  and  adopt  her.  Her 
name  is  Hato,  or  Hatagee.  She  is  a  very 
pretty  lively  child.  All  her  brothers  were 
killed  by  the  Greeks,  and  she  herself  and  her 
mother  merely  spared  by  special  favour  and 
owing  to  her  extreme  youtii,  she  being  then 
but  five  or  six  years  old. 

"  My  health  is  now  better,  and  I  ride 
about  again.  My  office  here  is  no  sinecure, 
so  many  parties  and  difficulties  of  every  kind ; 
but  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato  is  an  excellent  person,  and  does  all 
in  his  power ;  but  his  situation  is  perplexing 
in  the  extreme.  Still  we  have  great  hopes 
of  the  success  of  the  contest.  You  will 
hear,  however,  more  of  public  news  from 


1  Thif  was  a  Cretb,  and,  as  maj  be  conceired,  mHoos 
dittppointment  to  Lord  Byron.  **  The  departure  of  these 
men,'*  says  Count  Gamba,  **  made  us  fear  that  our  labo- 
ratory  would  come  to  nothhig  t  for  if  we  tried  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  artificers  with  natlre  Greeks,  we  should 
make  but  little  progress.*' 

>  Proceeding,  as  he  here  rightly  supposes,  upon  news- 
paper authority,  I  had  in  my  letter  made  aome  aUusion 
to  his  Imputed  occupations,  which,  in  his  present  sensi- 
Ureness  on  the  sub)ect  of  authorship,  did  not  at  all  please 
him.  To  this  circumstance  Count  Gamba  alludes  in  a 
passage  of  his  Narradfe ;  where,  after  mentioning  a  re- 
mark of  Byron's,  that  "  Poetry  should  only  occupy  the 
idle,  and  that  in  more  serious  afikirs  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous," be  adds—**  Mr.  Moore,  at  this  time  writing 
to  him.  said,  that  he  had  heard  that  *  instead  of  pursuing 
heroic  and  warlike  adventures,  he  was  residing  in  a  de- 
Ugbtftil  villa,  continuing  Don  Juan.*    This  ofltended  him 


)= 


plenty  of  quarters :  for  I  have  little  time  to 
write. 

"  Believe  me  yours,  &c.  &c.        N.  Bn." 

The  fierce  lawlessness  of  the  Suliotes  had 
now  risen  to  such  a  hei^t  that  it  became 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  European 
population,  to  get  rid  of  them  altogetner ; 
and,  by  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Bvron,  this  object  was  at  length  effected. 
The  advance  of  a  month's  pay  by  him,  and 
the  discharge  of  their  arrears  by  tne  Govern- 
ment, (the  latter,  too,  with  money  lent  for 
that  purpose  b)r  tlie  same  universal  paymas- 
ter,) at  length  induced  these  rude  warriors 
to  depart  from  the  town,  and  with  them  va- 
nished all  hopes  of  the  expedition  against 
Lepanto. 


LETTra  548.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  MIssolonghi,  Western  Greece,  March  4. 1824. 
**  My  dear  Moore, 

'*  Your  reproach  is  unfounded  —  I  have 
received  two  letters  fix)m  you,  and  answered 
both  previous  to  leaving  Cephalonia.  I  have 
not  been  '  ^et '  in  an  Ionian  island,  but 
much  occupied  with  business,  as  the  Greek 
deputies  (if  arrived >  can  teU  you.  Neither 
have  I  continued  *  Bon  Juan,*  nor  any  other 
poem.  You  go,  as  usual,  I  presume,  by  some 
newspaper  report  or  other.  * 

'*  When  the  proper  moment  to  be  of  some 
use  arrived,  I  came  here ;  and  am  told  that 
my  arrival  (with  some  other  circumstances) 
hat  been  of,  at  least,  temporary  advantage  to 
the  cause.  I  had  a  narrow  escape  firom  the 
Turks,  and  another  from  shipwreck,  on  my 
passage.  On  the  15th  (or  16th)  of  February 
I  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy, 
—  the  physicians  have  not  exactly  decided 
which,  but  the  alternative  is  agreeable.  My 
constitution,  therefore,  remains  between  the 
two  opinions,  like  Mahomet*s  sarcophagus 
between  the  magnets.    All  that  I  can  say  is, 

for  the  moment,  and  he  was  sorry  that  such  a  mistaken 
Judgment  had  been  formed  of  him." 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  that,  while  thus  jmxious,  and 
from  a  highly  noble  motive,  to  throw  his  authorship  into 
the  shade  while  engaged  in  so  much  more  serious  pur- 
suits, it  was  yet  an  author's  mode  of  revenge  that  always 
occurred  to  him,  when  under  the  influence  of  any  of 
these  passing  resentments.  Thus,  when  a  little  angry 
with  Colonel  Stanhope  one  day,  he  exclaimed.  "  I  will 
libel  you  in  your  own  Chronicle;  "  and  in  this  brief  burst 
of  humour  I  was  myself  the  means  of  provoking  hi  him, 
I  have  been  told,  on  the  authority  of  Count  Gamba,  that 
he  swore  to**  write  a  satire  "upon  me.  ^  it 

Though  the  above  letter  shows  how  momentary  was  I 
any  little  spleen  he  may  have  felt,  there  not  unfrequently,  I 
I  own,  comes  over  me  a  short  pang  of  regret  to  think  1 1 
that  a  feeling  of  displeasure,  however  slight,  should  here  1 1 
been  among  the  latest  1  awakened  in  him. 
Ss 
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that  they  nearly  bled  me  to  death,  by  placing 
the  leeches  too  near  the  temporal  artery,  so 
that  the  blood  could  with  difficulty  be  stop- 
ped, even  with  caustic  I  am  supposed  to 
be  getting  better,  slowly,  however.  But  my 
homilies  will,  I  presume,  for  the  future,  be 
like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's — in  this 
case,  '  I  order  you  a  hundred  ducats  fit>m 
my  treasurer,  and  wish  you  a  little  more 
taste.' 

••  For  public  matters  I  refer  you  to  Co- 
lonel Stanhope's  and  Capt.  Parry's  reports, 
—and  to  all  other  reports  whatsoever.  There 
is  plenty  to  do  —  war  without,  and  tmnult 
within  —  they  '  kill  a  man  a  week,'  like  Bob 
Acres  in  the  country.  Parry's  artificers 
have  gone  away  in  alarm,  on  account  of  a 
dispute  in  which  some  of  the  natives  and 
foreigners  were  engaged,  and  a  Swede  was 
killed,  and  a  Suliote  wounded.  In  the  middle 
of  their  fright  there  was  a  strong  shock  of 
an  earthquake;  so,  between  that  and  the 
sword,  they  boomed  off  in  a  hurr}%  in  despite 
of  all  dissuasions  to  the  contrary.  A  Turkish 
brig  run  ashore,  &c.  &c.  &c,  > 

"  You,  I  presume,  are  either  publishing  or 
meditating  tnat  same.  Let  me  hear  fit>m  and 
of  you,  and  believe  me,  in  all  events, 

"  Ever  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.— Tell  Mr.  Murray  that  I  wrote  to 
him  the  other  day,  and  hope  that  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  will  receive,  the  letter." 


Lbttsk  549.        TO  DR.  KENNEDY. 

**  MisMlongfai.  Bfarch  4. 1824. 
"  My  dear  Doctor, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  two  very 
kind  letters,  both  received  at  the  same  time, 
and  one  long  after  its  date.  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  precarious  state  of  my  health, 
nor  am,  nor  have  been,  deceived  on  that  sub- 
ject. But  it  is  proper  that  I  should  remain 
in  Greece ;  and  it  were  better  to  die  doing 
something  than  nothing.  My  presence  here 
has  been  supposed  so  far  usetul  as  to  have 
prevented  confusion  from  becoming  worse 
confounded,  at  least  for  the  present.  Should 
I  become,  or  be  deemed  useless  or  super- 
fluous, I  am  ready  to  retire ;  but  in  the 
interim  I  am  not  to  consider  personal  conse- 
quences ;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence,—  as  indeed  are  all  things.  I  shall, 
however,  observe  your  instructions,  and  in- 
deed did  so,  as  far  as  regards  abstinence,  for 
some  time  past. 


1  What  I  hare  omitted  here  if  hat  a  repetitioii  of  the 
▼ariocu  particdlan.  retpecttng  all  that  had  happened 


(^ 


"  Besides  the  tracts,  &c  whidi  joubpe 
sent  for  distribution,  one  of  the  EDclishf- 
tificers,  (hight  Brownbill,  a  tinmiii,)  W&ti 
my  chai^  a  number  of  Gredt  TeMancia, 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  distnbute  {r&> 
perly.    The  Greeks  complain  that  tbe  tm- 
lation  is  not  correct,  nor  in  food  Booac 
Bambas  can  decide  on  that  pomt   I  antrv 
ing  to  reconcile  the  clergy  to  tbe  iat^ 
tion,  which  (without*  due  regard  to  tkr 
hierarchy)  they  mi^t  contrive  to  iopedeor 
neutndise  in  the  eflfect,  from  tbdr  ponr 
over  their  people.     Bir.  BrownbiQ  hK  goK 
to  thelslands, having  some appreheoaooior . 
his  life,  (not  from  the  priests,  nowererja^ , 
apparently  preferring  rather  to  be  aiaiBtdM  i 
a  martyr,  although  his  apprehen8ioniofb6  j 
commg  die  latter  were  probaWy  unfcundci  j 
All  the  English  artificers  accompanied  )a,\ 
thinking  themselves  in  danger  on  acooott  a  < 
some  troubles  here,  wiiich  have  appira^ 
subsided. 

"  I  have  been  interrupted  byaiistfe 
Prince  Mavrocordato  and  othOTsmccIh^ 
gan  this  letter,  and  must  dose  it  htitii^  » 
the  boat  is  announced  as  ready  to  «iL  i«' 
future  convert,  Hato,  or  Hatagee,  *f^^ 
me  lively,  and  intelligect,  and  pronMBf^ 
possesses  an  interesting  countenaDCC  ^^ 
regard  to  her  disposition  I  can  say  Bttle,  te 
Miilingen,  who  has  the  mother  (who  i»  * 
middle-aged  woman  of  good  character^ "^ 
house  as  a  domestic  (although  their  aa^ 
was  in  gopd  worldly  cutrumstances  ?«»»» 
to  the  Revolution),  speaks  wdlofbrtM* 
he  is  to  be  relied  on.     As  far  as  Ibot.i 


have  only  seen  the  child  a  few  tunff 


__        „       _ '^l 

her  mother,  and  what  I  have  seen  i«  6^'  j 
able,  or  I  should  not  take  so  mucb  mw*  I 
in  her  behalf.    If  she  turns  out  wdl  vff^  t 
would  be  to  send  her  to  my  daughter  m^ 
land  (if  not  to  respectable  persons  in  W* ' 
and  so  to  provide  for  her  as  ^^f*^! 
to  live  with  reputation  either  ^^?^\ 
marriage,  if  she  arrive  at  matunty.^ 
make  proper  arrangements  "^'^Q^fwA 
pences  through  Messrs.  Barff  »n^.^*2to 
and  the  rest  1  leave  to  your  discrctioj*"^ 
Mrs.  K.*s,  with  a  ^eat  sense  P^^JJtJ^  i 
for  your  kindness  in  undertaking  her 
porary  superintendence.  rMUto 

"  Of  public  matters  here,  I  ^^^ 
add  to  what  you  will  ah«idy  '^^^T^ 
We  are  going  on  as  wdl  as  wc  <*°»**!lLjf 
the  hope  and  the  endeavour  to  do  DCJ"" 
Believe  me, 

-  Ever  and  truly,  &c.  ^    ^, 


since  hit  airiral.  which  hare  Oxenijlfttn  P^ 
letters  to  hU  other  correspondents.  L 
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LettbeSSO. 


TO  MR.  BARFF. 


"  March  5. 1824. 

**  If  Sisseni  i  is  sincere,  he  will  be  treated 
with,  and  well  treated  ;  if  he  is  not,  the  sin 
and  the  shame  may  lie  at  his  own  door.  One 
great  object  is  to  heal  those  internal  dis- 
sensions for  the  future,  without  exacting 
too  rigorous  an  account  of  the  past.  Prince 
Marrocordato  b  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
whoever  is  disposed  to  act  fairly  will  be  fairly 
dealt  with.  Ihave  heard  a  gdod  deal  of  Sis- 
seni, but  not  a  deal  of  good :  however,  I 
never  judge  fix>m  report,  particularly  in  a  Re- 
volution. PertonaUy,  I  am  rather  obliged  to 
him,  for  he  has  been  very  hospitable  to  all 
fiiends  of  mine  who  have  passed  through  his 
district.  You  may  therefore  assure  him  that 
any  overture  for  the  advantage  of  Gk'eece 
and  its  internal  pacification  will  be  readily 
and  sincerely  met  here.  I  hardly  think  that 
he  would  have  ventured  a  deceimil  proposi- 
tion to  me  through  you,  because  he  must  be 
sure  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  eventually 
be  exposed.  At  any  rate,  the  healing  of  these 
dissensions  is  so  important  a  pomt,  that 
something  must  be  risked  to  obtain  it." 


The  letter  of  Pamica,  to  which  the  fore- 
going alludes,  contained  a  pressing  invitation 
to  I^rd  Byron  to  present  himself  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, where,  it  was  added,  his  influ- 
ence would  be  sure  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  all  parties.  So  general,  indeed,  was  the 
confidence  j^laced  in  their  noble  ally,  that, 
by  every  Chief  of  every  &ction,  he  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  only  rallying  point 
round  which  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
of  their  now  split  and  jarring  interests  being 
united.  A  far  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more 
authorised,  invitation  soon  after  reached  him, 
through  an  express  envoy,  firom  the  Chief- 
tain Colocotroni,  recommending  a  National 
Council,  where  his  Lordship,  it  was  pro- 
posed, should  act  as  mediator,  and  pledging 
this  Chief  himself  and  his  followers  to  abide 
by  the  result.  To  this  appUcaUon  an  an- 
swer was  returned  similar  to  that  which  he 
sent  to  Pamica,  and  which  was  in  terms  as 
follows :  — 


Lbttbb661. 


TO  MR.  BARFF. 


«  Moitfa  10. 

"  Enclosed  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Pamica's 
letter,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  assure  him 
fi'om  me,  that  I  have  done  and  am  doing 
all  I  can  to  re-unite  the  Greeks  with  the 
Greeks. 

'*  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  oflTer  of 
your  country-house  (as  for  dl  other  kind- 
ness) in  case  that  my  health  should  require 
my  removal ;  but  I  cannot  yiit  Greece  while 
there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of  any  (even 
supposed)  utility : — there  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can  stand 
at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  When  I 
say  this,  I  am  at  the  same  time  aware  of  die 
difficulties  and  dissensions  and  defects  of  the 
Greeks  themselves ;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  them  by  all  reasonable  people. 

"  My  chief,  indeed  nine  tenths  of  my  ex- 
penses here  are  solely  in  advances  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  «,  and  objects  connected 
with  their  independence.** 


1  Tliit  Sisieni,  who  wu  the  Capitano  of  the  rich  dis- 
trict about  GastounI,  and  had  for  tome  tiine  held  out 
against  the  General  Goremment,  was  now,  as  appears  by 
the  abore  letter,  making  orertores,  through  Mr.  Barff, 
of  adhesion.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity.  It  was  required 
by  Lord  Byron  that  be  should  surrender  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  the  fortress  of  Chlareosa. 

a  ••  At  this  time  (February  14th),*'  says  Mr.  Parry,  who 
kept  the  accounts  of  his  Lordship's  disbursements,  **  the 
expenses  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  did 


LSTTBR562.       TO  SB.  FARRUCA. 


Li 


**  March  10.  1824. 
"  Sir, 

'*  I  have  the  honour  of  answering  your 
letter.  My  first  wish  has  always  been  to 
bring  the  Greeks  to  agree  amongst  themselves. 
I  came  here  by  the  invitation  of  the  Greek 
Government,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought 
to  abandon  Roumelia  for  the  Peloponnesus 
until  that  Government  shall  desire  it ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  this  part  is  exposed  in  a 
greater  degree  to  the  enemy.  Keverdieless, 
if  my  presence  can  really  be  of  any  assistance 
in  umting  two  or  more  parties,  I  am  read^ 
to  go  any  where,  either  as  a  mediator,  or,  if 
necessary,  as  a  hostage.  In  these  aflairs  I 
have  neither  private  views,  nor  private  dis- 
like of  any  individual,  but  the  sincere  wish  of 
deserving  the  name  of  the  firiend  of  your 
country,  and  of  her  patriots. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c.'' 


Lcmm  568.     TO  MR.  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

"  MUsolonghi,  March  10. 1834. 

"Sir, 

'*  I  have  sent  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hodges  a 
bill  drawn  on  Signor  C.  Jerostatti  for  three 


not  amount  to  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  week 
in  rations  alone."  In  another  place  tliis  writer  says, 
**  The  Greeks  seemed  to  think  he  was  a  mine  firom  which 
they  could  extract  gold  at  their  pleasure.  One  person 
represented  that  a  supply  of  20,000  dollars  would  save 
the  island  of  Candia  from  foiling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt ;  and  there  not  being  that  sum  in  hand. 
Lord  Byron  gare  him  authority  to  raise  it  if  he  could  in 
the  Islands,  and  he  would  guarantee  its  repayment.  I 
believe  this  person  did  not  succeed."  [See  BTROidANA.] 
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hundred  and  dghty-dx  pounds,  on  account 
of  the  Hon.  the  Greek  Committee,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  serrice  at  this  place.  But  Count 
Delladedma  sent  no  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  until  he  should  receive  instructions 
from  C.  JerostattL  Therefore  I  am  obli||ed 
to  advance  that  sum  to  prevent  a  positive 
stop  being  put  to  the  lalx>ratory  service  at 
this  place,  &c,  &c. 

"  I  beg  vou  will  mention  this  business  to 
Count  DeUadecima,  who  has  the  draft  and 
every  account,  and  that  Mr.  Barff,  in  con- 
junction with  yourself,  will  endeavour  to  ar- 
range this  money  account,  and,  when  received, 
forward  the  same  to  MissolonghL 

••  I  am.  Sir,  yours  very  truly. 

"  So  far  is  written  by  Captain  Parry  ;  but 
I  see  that  I  must  continue  the  letter  mprself. 
I  understand  little  or  nothing  of  the  busmess, 
saving  and  except  that,  like  most  of  the  pre- 
sent afiairs  here,  it  will  be  at  a  stand-stul  if 
monies  be  not  advanced,  and  there  are  few 
here  so  disposed ;  so  that  I  must  take  the 
chance,  as  usual. 

"You  will  see  what  can  be  done  with 
DeUadecima  and  Jerostatti,  and  remit  the 
sum,  that  we  may  hav6  some  quiet ;  for  the 
Committee  have  somehow  embroiled  their 
matters,  or  chosen  Greek  correspondents 
more  Grecian  than  ever  the  Greeks  are  wont 
to  be. 

"  Yours  ever,  Nl.  Bn. 

*'P.  S.  —  A  thousand  thanks  to  Muir  for 
his  cauliflower,  the  finest  I  ever  saw  or  tasted, 
and,  I  believe,  the  lar^t  that  ever  grew  out 
of  Paradise,  or  Scotland.  I  have  written 
to  c)uiet  Dr.  Kennedy  about  the  newspaper 
(with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  as  a  writer, 
please  to  recollect  and  say).  I  told  the  fools 
of  conductors  that  their  motto  would  play 
the  devil ;  but,  like  all  mountebanks,  they 
persisted.  Gamba,  who  is  any  thing  but 
lucky,  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  and,  as 
usual,  the  moment  he  had,  matters  went 
wrong.  1  It  will  be  better,  perhaps,  in  time. 
But  1  write  in  haste,  and  have  only  time  to 
say,  before  the  boat  sails,  that  I  am  ever 

"  Yours,  N.  Bn. 

**  P.  S. — Mr.  Findlay  is  here,  and  has  re- 
ceived his  money." 

Lbttek  654.       TO  DR.  KENNEDY. 

**  Mifsolonghi,  March  10. 1824. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  You  could  not  disapprove  of  the  motto 
to  the  Telegraph  more  than  I  did,  and  do ; 

1  He  had  a  notfoD  that  Count  Gamha  was  destined  to 
be  unfortunate,  -~  that  he  was  one  of  those  iU-starrod 
persons  with  whom  erery  tiling  foes  wrong.  In  speaking 
of  this  newspq>er  to  Parry,  he  said,  "  I  hare  subscribed 


& 


but  this  b  the  land  of  liberty,  where  nott 
people  do  as  they  please,  and  few  as  tky 
ougnt. 

"  I  have  not  written,  nor  am  incHned  to 
write,  for  that  or  for  any  other  paper,  bo: 
have  sun^ted  to  them,  over  and  over,  s 
change  of  the  motto  and  style.  However. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  will  turn  oat  either  m 
irreligious  or  a  levelling  publication,  and  ti^ 
promise  due  respect  to  both  churches  nd 
thines,  ue.  the  eoitors  do. 

"If  Bambas  would  write  for  the  Greek 
Chronicle,  he  might  have  his  own  price  &r 
articles. 

"There  is  a  slight  demur  about  Hato^ 
voyage,  her  mother  wishing  to  go  with  her, 
whicn  is  quite  natural,  and  I  luve  not  the 
heart  to  refiise  it ;  for  even  Mahomet  made 
a  law,  that  in  the  division  of  captives,  tbe 
child  should  never  be  separatea  from  tk 
mother.  But  this  may  make  a  difleresee  in 
the  arrangement,  although  the  poor  woenD 
(who  has  lost  haJf  her  mnuly  in  the  war)  is. 
as  I  said,  of  good  character,  and  of  nntore 
age,  so  as  to  render  her  respectalnlity  doc 
liable  to  suspicion.  She  has  heard,  it  seei^ 
from  Prevesa,  that  her  husband  is  no  ^om 
there.  I  have  consigned  your  Bibles  to  fk. 
Meyer ;  and  I  hope  that  the  said  Doctor 
mav  justify  your  confidence ;  nevertheless 
I  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  You  may  ^ 
pend  upon  my  giving  the  Society  as  hk  plar 
as  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself  would  ;  and  st 
other  commission  for  the  good  of  Greect 
will  meet  with  the  same  attention  on  mj 
part. 

"  I  am  trying,  with  some  hope  of  emtfa^  , 
success,  to  re-unite  the  Greeks,  espet^f 
as  the  Turks  are  expected  in  force,  and  da^ 
shortly.    We  must  meet  them  as  we  majt 
and  fight  it  out  as  we  can. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  school  pos- 
pers,  and  I  assure  you  that  your  sood  wisbei 
are  reciprocal.  The  weather  is  so  modi 
finer,  that  I  get  a  good  deal  of  moderate  ex- 
ercise in  boats  and  on  horseback,  and  am  wi&- 
tng  to  hope  that  my  health  is  not  worse  than 
when  you  kindly  wrote  to  me.  Dr.  Brano 
can  tell  you  that  I  adhere  to  your  regimen, 
and  more,  for  I  do  not  eat  any  meat,  eren 
fish. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  The  mechanics  f six  in  niii]rf)er)  ' 
were  all  pretty  much  of  the  same  moL  | 
Brownbill  was  but  ont.    |^erhaps  thej  art  ^ 
less  to  blame  than  is  imagined,  swce  CoJonel 
Stanhope  is  said  to  have  told  them,  *iketic 


to  it  to  gee  rid  of  importunity,  and,  it  m^  be,  ksrp 
Gamba  out  of  mischief.  At  any  rate,  be  can  bv 
nothing  that  Is  of  leM  importance.**    [See  BraomAiu.] 
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coiJd  not  pon&oeltf -iay  their  Gvet  were  safe.*  I 
should  lixe  to  know  where  our  life  ii  safe, 
either  here  or  any  where  else  ?  With  regard 
to  a  place  of  safety,  at  least  such  hermetically 
sealed  safety  as  these  persons  appeared  to 
desiderate,  it  is  not  to  he  found  in  Greece,  at 
•any  rate  ;  but  Missolonghi  was  supposed  to 
be  the  place  where  th^  would  be  useful,  and 
their  risk  was  no  greatl&  than  that  of  others." 

LiTTtK  555.     TO  COLONEL  STANHOPE. 

«*  Miuolonghl,  March  19. 1834. 

**  My  dear  Stanhope, 

*•  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  myself  will 
go  to  Salona  to  meet  Ulysses,  and  you  may 
be  very  sure  that  P.  M.  will  accept  any  pro- 
position for  the  advantage  of  Greece.  Parry 
is  to  answer  for  himself  on  his  own  articles  1 : 
if  I  were  to  interfere  with  him,  it  would  only 
stop  the  whole  progress  of  his  exertion  ;  and 
he  IS  really  doing  m  that  can  be  done  with- 
out more  aid  from  the  Government. 

"  What  can  be  spared  will  be  sent ;  but  I 
refer  you  to  Captain  Humphries*s  report,  and 
to  Count  Gamba's  letter  tor  details  upon  all 
subjects. 

"  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon,  and  de- 
ferring much  that  will  be  said  till  then, 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

**P.  S.  —  Your  two  letters  (to  me)  are 
sent  to  Mr.  Barff,  as  you  desire.  Pray  re- 
member me  particularly  to  Trelawney,  whom 
1  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  again.** 

Lktteb  55G.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 

*'  March  19. 

"  As  Count  Mercati  b  under  some  appre- 
hensions of  a  direct  answer  to  lum  personally 
on  Greek  affairs,  I  reply  (as  you  authorised 
me)  to  you,  who  will  have  the  goodness  to 
communicate  to  him  the  enclosed.  It  is  the 
joint  answer  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  of 
myself,  to  Signor  Georgio  Sisseni*s  proposi- 
tions. You  may  also  ^d,  both  to  him  and 
to  Parnica,  that  I  am  perfectly  sincere  in  de- 
siring the  most  amicable  termination  of  their 
internal  dissensions,  and  that  I  believe  P. 
Mavrocordato  to  be  so  also ;  otherwise  I 
would  not  act  with  him,  or  any  other,  whether 
native  or  foreigner. 

'•  If  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Zante,  or,  if  he  is 
not,  if  Signor  Tricupi  is  there,  you  would 
oblige  me  by  presenting  my  respects  to  one 
or  lx>th,  and  by  telling  them,  that  from  the 


*  Colonel  Stanhope  had,  at  the  Instance  of  the  Chief 
Odjrsteui,  written  to  request  that  some  stores  flrom  the 
Jaboratorj  at  Missolonghi  might  be  sent  to  Athens. 
Neither  Prince  MaTrocordato,  boweTer,  nor  Lord  Bjron 


very  first  I  foretold  to  Col.  Stanhope  and  to 
P.  Mavrocordato  that  a  Greek  newspaper 
(or  indeed  any  other),  in  the  present  stale  of 
Greece,  might  and  probably  tvotUd  tend  to 
much  miscmef  and  misconstruction,  unless 
under  some  restrictions ;  nor  have  I  ever  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  either,  as  a  writer  or 
otnerwise,  except  as  a  pecuniary  contributor 
to  their  support  in  the  outset,  which  I  could 
not  refuse  to  the  earnest  request  of  the  pro- 
jectors. CoL  Stanhope  and  myself  had  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  (what  will  appear  laughable  enough) 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  charged  me  with 
despotic  principles,  and  I  him  with  ultra  radi- 
calism. 

**Dr.  Meyer,  the  editor,  with  his  unre- 
strained freedom  of  the  press,  and  who  has 
the  freedom  to  exercise  an  unlimited  discre- 
tion, —  not  allowing  any  article  but  his  own 
and  those  like  them  to  appear,  —  and  in  de- 
claiming agmnst  restrictions,  cuts,  carves,  and 
restricts  (as  they  tell  me)  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure.  Ue  is  the  author  of  an  article 
against  Monarchy,  of  which  he  may  have  the 
advantage  and  fame  —  but  they  (the  editors) 
will  get  themselves  into  a  scrape,  if  they  do 
not  take  care. 

••  Of  all  petty  tyrants,  he  is  one  of  the 

ritdest,  as  are  most  demagogues,  that  ever 
knew.  He  is  a  Swiss  by  biith,  and  a  Greek 
by  assumption,  having  married  a  wife  and 
changed  his  reUgion. 

*'  1  shall  be  very  glad,  and  am  extremely  anx- 
ious for  some  favourable  result  to  the  recent 
pacific  overtures  of  the  contending  parties  in 
the  Peloponnese." 


Letter  567.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 

"March  23. 

"  If  the  Greek  deputies  (as  seems  probable) 
have  obtained  the  Loan,  die  sums  I  have  ad- 
vanced may  perhaps  be  repaid ;  but  it  would 
make  no  great  difference,  as  I  should  still 
spend  that  in  the  cause,  and  more  to  boot 
—  though  I  should  hope  to  better  purpose 
than  paying  off'arrears  of  fleets  that  sail  away, 
and  Suliotes  that  won't  march,  which,  they 
say,  what  has  hitherto  been  advanced  has 
been  emploved  in.  But  that  was  not  mv 
affair,  but  of  those  who  had  the  disposal  of  af- 
fairs, and  I  could  not  decently  say  to  them, 
'  You  shall  do  so  and  so,  because,&c.&c.&c.* 

"  In  a  few  days  P.  Mavrocordato  and  my- 
self, with  a  considerable  escort,  intend  to 

considered  It  prudent,  at  this  tfane,  to  weaken  their 
means  for  defending  Missolonghi,  and  accordingly  tent 
bade  by  the  messenger  but  a  few  barrels  of  powder.  [Sae 

BTBOmANA.] 
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proceed  to  Salona  at  the  request  of  Ulysses 
and  the  Chie&  of  Eastern  Greece,  and  take 
measures  offensive  and  defensive  for  the  en- 
suing campaign.  Mavrocordato  is  almoti  re- 
callol  by  the  iww  Government  to  the  Morea, 
(to  take  the  lead,  I  rather  think,)  and  they 
have  written  to  propose  to  me  to  eo  either 
to  the  Morea  with  him,  or  to  take  me  gene- 
ral direction  of  affidrs  in  this  quarter —  with 
General  Londo,  and  any  other  I  may  choose, 
to  form  a  council.  A.  Londo  is  ray  old 
friend  and  acquaintance,  since  we  were  lads 
in  Greece  together.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
etve  a  positive  answer  till  the  Salona  meeting 
18  over  1 ;  but  I  am  willing  to  serve  them  in 
any  capacity  they  please,  either  commanding 
or  commanded — it  is  much  the  same  to  roe, 
as  long  as  I  can  be  of  any  presumed  use  to 
them. 

**  Excuse  haste  ;  it  is  late,  and  I  have  been 
several  hours  on  horseback  in  a  country  so 
miry  after  the  rains,  that  every  hundred  yards 
brings  you  to  a  ditch,  of  whose  depth,  width, 
colour,  and  contents,  both  tny  horses  and 
their  riders  have  brought  away  many  tokens." 

Lbttee  558.        TO  MR.  BARFF. 

"  March  26. 

"  Since  your  intelligence  with  regard  to 
the  Ghreek  loan,  P.  Mavrocordato  has  shown 
to  me  an  extract  from  some  correspondence 
of  his,  by  which  it  would  appear  tnat  three 
commissioners  are  to  be  named  to  see  that 
the  amount  is  placed  in  proper  hands  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  that  my  name  is 
amongst  the  number.  Of  this,  however,  we 
have  as  yet  only  the  report. 

"  This  commission  is  apparently  named  by 
the  Committee  or  the  contracting  parties  in 
England.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  com- 
mission will  be  necessary ;  but  the  office  will 
be  both  delicate  and  difficult.  The  weather, 
which  has  lately  been  equinoctial,  has  flooded 
the  country,  and  will  probably  retard  our 
proceeding  to  Salona  for  some  days,  till  the 
road  becomes  more  practicable. 

**  You  were  already  apprised  that  P.  Mav- 
rocordato and  royself  had  been  invited  to  a 
conference  by  Ulysses  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Eastern  Greece.  I  hear  (and  am  indeed 
consulted  on  the  subject)  that  in  case  the 

1  To  this  offer  of  the  Government  to  appoint  him  Go- 
Taraor-General  of  Greece,  (that  is,  of  the  enfranchised 
part  of  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morea 
and  the  Islands,)  his  answer  was,  that  *'  he  was  first  going 
to  Salona,  and  that  afterwards  he  would  be  at  their  com- 
mands ;  that  he  could  hare  no  difficulty  in  accepting  any 
oiBce,  provided  ho  could  persuade  himself  that  any  good 
would  result  ftrom  it." 

*  The  generous  seal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
this  important  object  will  be  understood  firom  the  fol- 


L 


remittance  of  the  first  advance  of  the  Loo 
should  not  arrive  immediatdy,  the  Gn^ 
General  Gk>vemmeiit  mean  to  try  to  i^ 
some  thousand  dollars  in  the  islands  m  tk 
interim,  to  be  repaid  fit>m  the  earliest  ast^ 
ments  on  their  arrrraL  VThat  prospto(^ 
success  they  may  have,  or  on  what  condkioiB. 
you  can  tell  better  than  I :  I  suppose,  i' 
the  Loan  be  confirmed,  something  nugbt  bt 
done  by  them,  but  subject  of  course  to  ik 
usual  terms.  You  can  let  them  and  me  ksof 
your  opinion.  There  is  an  imperioas  neoe. 
sity  for  some  national  fund,  anci  that  speedh. 
otherwise  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Tbeaa^ 
ary  corps  of  about  two  hundred  men,  psi 
by  me,  are,  I  believe,  the  sole  regulariT  »i 
properly  furnished  with  the  money,  iae  to 
them  weekly,  and  the  officers  moothtf.  b 
is  true  that  the  Greek  Government  give  thdr 
rations  ;  but  we  have  had  three  maaa,  ! 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  bread,  v^ 
neither  native  nor  stranger  could  mastkate 
(nor  dogs  either),  and  there  is  still  great  di^ 
Acuity  in  obtaining  them  even  profisioBs  €^ 
any  kind.  i 

*'  There  is  a  dissension  among  the  Genoas 
about  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  Aa 
Committee,  and  an   examination  ainoQ§^: 
themselves  instituted.     What  the  result^  / 
be  cannot  be  anticipated,  except  that  it  vi 
end  in  a  row,  of  course,  as  usual. 

"  The  English  are  all  very  amicaWe,  as6f  i 
as  I  know ;  we  get  on  too  with  the  Greeb  j 
very  tolerably,  always  making  allowance  for 
circumstances  ;  and  we  have  no  quarreis  wcc 
the  foreigners." 

During  the  month  of  March  there  ocairroi 
but  little,  besides  what  is  mentioned  in  tbese 
letters,  that  requires  to  be  dwdt  upo"*^^ 
length,  or  in  detail.  After  the  feihire  of  te 
design  against  Lepanto,  the  two  great  d^ 
of  his  daily  thoughts  were,  the  repairs  of  wf 
fortifications  of  Mlssolonghi «,  and  the  fcf- 
mation  of  a  bri^e  ; — the  one,  with  a  viet 
to  such  defensive  measures  as  were  aw*^ 
likely  to  be  called  for  during  the  ^^  \ 
campmgn  ;  and  the  other  in  preparatKW  v>t  ^ 
those  more  active  enterprises,  wnicb  he  smt 
fondly  flattered  himself  he  should  undcftiK 
in  the  next.  "  He  looked  forward  (sftj«  »r. 
Parry),  for  the  recovery  of  his  healw  «"» 


lowing  statement : — ••  On  reporting  to  Lord  Bynm  *W 
I  thought  might  be  done,  he  ordered  w  to  irtr  9 
plan  for  putting  the  fortifications  in  thoroagh  "P^j 
to  accompany  it  with  an  estimate  of  the  expense.  » 

agreed  that  I  should  make  the  estimate  on]j  om^ 
of  what  I  thought  would  be  the  actual  «*P**"*'^ 
that  third  could  be  procured  fVom  the  iDagi<tr>t«*' ^ 


Byron  undertook  secretly  to  pay  the 
Byboniana.] 
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spirits,  to  the  return  of  the  fine  weather,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  when 
he  proposed  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
his  own  brigade,  and  the  troops  which  the 
Government  of  Greece  were  to  place  imder 
his  orders. " 

With  that  thanklessness  which  too  often 
waits  on  disinterested  actions,  it  has  been 
sometimes  tauntingly  remarked,  and  in  quar- 
ters from  whence  a  more  generous  judgment 
might  be  expected*,  that,  after  all.  Lord 
Byron  efiected  but  little  for  Greece  :  —  as  if 
much  could  be  efiected  by  a  single  individual, 
and  in  so  short  a  time,  for  a  cause  which, 
fought  as  it  Ti  as  been  almost  incessantly 
through  the  six  years  since  his  death,  has  re- 
quired nothing  less  than  the  intervention  of 
all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  to  give  it  a 
chance  of  success,  and,  even  so,  has  not  yet 
succeeded*  That  Byron  himself  was  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  importance  of  his  own 
solitary  aid,  —  that  he  Knew,  in  a  struggle 
like  tms,  there  must  be  the  same  prodigaUty 
of  means  towards  one  great  end  as  is  observ- 
able in  the  still  grander  operations  of  nature, 
where  individusJs  are  as  nothing  in  the  tide 
of  events, — that  such  was  his  at  once  phi-, 
losophic  and  melancholy  view  of  his  own 
sacrifices,  I  have,  I  trust,  clearly  shown. 
But  that,  during  this  short  period  of  action, 
he  did  not  do  well  and  wisely  all  that  man 
could  achieve  in  the  time,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  an  assertion  which  the  noble 
facts  here  recorded  fully  and  triumphantly 
disprove.  He  knew  that,  placed  as  he  was, 
his  measures,  to  be  wise,  must  be  prospective, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  seeds  thus  sown 
by  him,  the  benefits  that  were  to  be  expected 
must  be  judged.  To  reconcile  the  rude 
chiefs  to  the  Government  and  to  each  other ; 
—  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  humanity,  by  his  ex- 
ample, into  their  war&re ; — to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  employment  of  the  expected 
Loan,  in  a  manner  most  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  resources  of  the  country ;  —  to  put 
the  fortifications  of  Missolonghi  in  such  a 
state  of  repair  as  might,  and  eventually  did^ 
render  it  proof  against  the  besieger ;  —  to 
prevent  those  infractions  of  neutrality,  so 
tempting  to  the  Greeks,  which  brought  their 
Government  in  collision  with  the  Ionian  au- 
thorities^, and  to  restrain  all  such  license  of 
the  Press  as  mi^t  indispose  the  Courts  of 
Europe  to  their  cause : — such  were  the  im- 
portant objects  which  he  had  proposed  to 

1  Articles  in  the  Times  newsp^er.  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  kc 

s  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Lord  Sidney  Os- 
borne enclosing  one,  on  the  subject  of  these  infractions, 
from  Prince  Mavrocordato  to  Sh:  T.  Maitland,  Lord 
Byron  says,  —  **  You  most  aU  be  persuaded  how  difficult 


himsdf  to  accomplish,  and  towards  which,  in 
this  brief  interval,  and  in  the  midst  of  such 
dissensions  and  hinderances,  he  had  already 
made  considerable  and  most  promising  pn>- 

gress.  But  it  would  be  uiyust  to  close  even 
ere  the  bright  catalogue  of  his  services.  It 
is,  after  all,  not  with  the  span  of  mortal  life 
that  the  good  achieved  by  a  name  immortal 
ends.  The  charm  acts  into  the  fiiture,  — it 
is  an  auxiliary  throu^  all  time  ;  and  the  in- 
spiring example  of  Byron,  as  a  mar^  of 
Liberty,  is  for  ever  freshly  embalmed  m  his 
glory  as  a  poet 

From  the  period  of  his  attack  in  February 
he  had  been,  from  time  to  time^  indisposed ; 
and,  more  than  once,  had  complained  of  ver- 
tigos,  which  made  him  feel,  he  said,  as  if  in- 
toxicated. He  was  also  fi*equently  affected 
with  nervous  sensations,  with  shiverings  and 
tremors,  which,  though  apparently  the  effects 
of  excessive  debili^,  he  mmself  attributed  to 
fulness  of  habit.  Proceeding  upon  this  no- 
tion, he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Greece, 
abstained  ahnost  wholly  from  animal  food, 
and  ate  of  little  else  but  dry  toast,  vegetables, 
and  cheese.  With  the  same  fear  of  becoming 
fiit,  which  had  in  his  young  days  haunted 
him,  he  almost  every  morning  measured  him- 
self round  the  wrist  and  waist,  and  whenever 
he  found  these  parts,  as  he  thought,  enlarged, 
took  a  strong  dose  of  medicine. 

Exertions  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
made  b^  his  fiiends  at  Cephalonia,  to  induce 
him,  without  delay,  to  return  to  that  island, 
and  take  measures,  while  there  was  yet  time, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  **  But 
these  entreaties  (says  Count  Gamba)  pro- 
duced just  the  contrary  effect ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  Byron  thought  his  position  more 
perilous,  he  the  more  resolved  upon  remain- 
mg  where  he  was."  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
too,  the  natural  flow  of  his  spirits  in  society 
seldom  deserted  him  ;  and  whenever  a  tricK 
upon  any  of  his  attendants,  or  associates, 
suggested  itself,  he  was  as  readv  to  pla^  the 
mischief-loving  boy  as  ever.  His  engmeer. 
Parry,  havine  been  much  alarmed  bv  the 
earthquake  mey  had  experienced,  and  still 
continuing  in  constant  apprehension  of  its 
return.  Lord  Byron  contnved,  as  they  were 
all  sitting  together  one  evening,  to  have  some 
barrels  mil  of  cannon-balls  trundled  through 
the  room  above  them ;  and  laughed  heartily,  as 
he  would  have  done  when  a  Harrow  boy 
at  the  ludicrous  effect  which  this  dec^ 

it  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  for  the  Greeks  to  keep 
up  discipline,  however  they  may  be  all  disposed  to  do  ao. 
I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  <rf 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Islands, 
and,  I  trust,  with  some  effect.** 
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don  produced  on  the  poor  frightened  en- 
gineer. 

Every  day,  however,  brought  new  trials 
both  to  his  bedth  and  temper.  The  con- 
stant rains  had  rendered  the  swamps  of  Mis- 
solonghi  ahnost  impassable; — an  alarm  of 
plague,  which,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
was  circulated,  made  it  prudent,  for  some 
time,  to  keep  within  doors ;  and  he  was  thus, 
week  fd'ter  week,  deprived  of  his  accustomed 
air  and  exercise.  The  only  recreation  he 
had  recourse  to  was  that  of  playing  with 
his  favourite  dog.  Lion  ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
going  through  the  exercise  of  drilling  wim 
his  officers,  or  practising  at  single-stick. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demands  upon  his 
exertions,  personal  and  pecuniary,  poured  in 
firom  all  sides,  while  the  embarrassments 
of  his  public  position  every  day  increased. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  plan  for 
the  reconciliation  of  all  parties  had  been  the 
rivalry  so  long  existingbetween  Mavrocordato 
and  the  Eastern  chiefs ;  and  this  difficulty 
was  now  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  part 
taken  by  Colonel  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney,  who,  having  allied  themselves  with 
Odysseus,  the  most  powerful  of  these  Chief- 
tains, were  endeavouring  actively  to  detach 
Lord  Byron  from  Mavrocordato,  and  enlist 
him  in  their  own  views.  This  schism  was, 
— to  say  the  least  of  it, — ill-timed  and  un- 
fortunate. For<  as  Prince  Mavrocordato  and 
Lord  Byron  were  now  acting  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  Government,  a  co-ope- 
ration of  all  the  other  English  agents  on  the 
same  side  would  have  had  the  effect  of  as- 
suring a  preponderance  to  this  party  (which 
was  that  of  the  civil  and  commercial  interests 
fidl  through  Greece),  that  might,  by  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  rulmg  power,  have 
afforaed  some  hope  of  vigour  and  consistency 
in  its  movements.  By  this  division,  how- 
ever, the  English  lost  their  casting  weight ; 
and  not  only  marred  whatever  little  chance 
they  might  have  had  of  extinguishing  the 
dissensions  of  the  Greeks,  but  exhibited, 
most  unseasonably,  an  example  of  dbsension 
among  themselves. 

The  visit  to  Salona,  in  which,  though  dis- 
trustful of  the  intended  Military  Congress, 
Mavrocordato  had  consented  to  accompany 
Lord  Byron,  was,  as  the  foregoing  letters 
have  mentioned,  delayed  by  the  floods,  —  the 
river  Fidari  having  become  so  swollen  as 
not  to  be  fordable.    In  the  mean  time,  dan- 


*  **  Lord  BjrroD  declared  that,  a«  fer  as  be  was  conoenied, 
no  barbarous  usages,  bowever  adopted  even  bj  some  driU 
ised  people,  should  be  introduced  into  Greece ;  especially 
as  such  a  mode  of  punishment  would  disgust  rather  than 
reform.  We  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  favoured  our 
miUtary  disciplhie:  but  it  required  not  only  all  Lord 


I 


gers,  both  from  within  and  without,  thrc^ 
ened  Missolonglii.     The   Turkic  fleet  kd 
again  come  forth  from  the  Gulf,  while;  n 
concert,  it  was  apprehended,  with  this  re- 
sumption of  the  blockade,  insorrectiomT 
movements,  instigated,  as   was  afUrwaib 
known,  by  the  malcontents  of  the  BfocB. 
manifested  themselves  formidably  both  in  tk 
town  and  its  neighbourhood*      The   first 
cause  for  alarm  was  the  landings  m  eaooes. 
from  Anatolico,  of  a  party  of  armed  mes, 
the  followers  of  Cariascachi  of  that  pbce, 
who  came  to  demand  retribution  from  the 
people  of  Missolonghi  for  some  injury  that  i 
in  a  late  affray,  had  been  inflicted  on  one  <^ 
their  clan.     It  was  also  rumoured  that  300 
Suliotes  were  marching  upon  the  town ;  and 
the  following  morning,  news  came  dot  a 
party  of  these  wild  warriors  had  actBair 
seized  upon  Basiladi,  a  fortress  that  coe»-  i 
mands  the  port  of  Missolonghi..  while  soot  ' 
of  the  soldiers  of  Cariascachi  bad,  in  tb 
course  of  the  night,  arrested  two  of  the  Plri- ' 
mates,  and  carried  them  to  Anatolico.    IW 
tumult  and  indignation  that  this  inteOigaice 
produced  was  universal.    All  the  riiops  were 
shut,  and  the  bazaars   deserted.      **Lonl 
Byron,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "ordered  fas  ' 
troops  to  continue  under  arms  ;  but  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  neutrality,  without  imxsf  t 
in  any  quarrel,  cither  by  actions  or  xrords.^ 
During  this  crisis,  the  weather  had  beootoe 
sufficiently  favourable  to  admit  of  his  pajng 
the  visit  to  Salona,  which  he  had  purposed. 
But,  as  his  departure  at  such  a  juncture  I 
might  have  the  appearance  of  abandomi^  ' 
Missolonghi,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  dai^  ' 
out.    At  this  time  the  following  letters  were 
written. 


Letter  5S9.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 

-Afifll 

"  There  is  a  quarrel,  not  yet  setded,  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  some  of  Cariascadus 
people,  which  has  already  produced  soiae 
blows.  I  keep  my  people  quite  neutral ;  bat 
have  ordered  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 

'*  Some  days  ago  we  had  an  Italian  jm- 
vate  soldier  c&ummed  out  for  thieving.  The 
German  officers  wanted  to  flog  him ;  but  I 
flatly  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  the  sddL 
or  whip,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  po> 
lice.  >  i*ince  then  a  Prussian  officer  rioted 
in  his  lodgings  ;  and  I  put  him  under  arrest, 


Byron'i  eloquence,  but  his  authority,  to  prerafl  upon  ec 
Germani  to  accede  to  It.  The  culprit  had  fab  oniftrai 
•tripped  off  his  back,  in  presence  of  his  comrades,  sad 
was  afterwards  marched  through  the  town  with  a  Istel 
on  his  back,  descriUng,  both  in  Greek  and  Italifli,the 
nature  of  his  oCbnce :  after  which  he  was  girco  op  to  the 
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according  to  the  order.  This,  it  appears, 
did  not  please  his  German  confederation : 
but  I  stuck  by  my  text ;  and  have  given  them 
plainly  to  understand,  that  those  ^ho  do  not 
choose  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  service,  may  retire ;  but  that  in 
all  that  I  have  to  do,  I  will  see  them  obeyed 
by  forei^er  or  native. 

"  I  wish  something  was  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  part  of  the  Loan,  for  there  is  a  plen- 
tifiil  dearth  of  every  thing  at  present." 


Lbttbb  560.       TO  MR.  BABFF. 

"  April  6L 

**  Since  I  wrote,  we  have  had  some  tumult 
here  with  the  citizens  and  Cariascachi's  peo- 
ple, and  all  are  under  arms,  our  boys  and  all. 
They  nearly  fired  on  me  and  fifty  of  my  lads », 
by  mistoke,  as  we  were  taking  our  usual  ex- 
cursion into  the  country.  To-day  matters 
are  settled  or  subsiding ;  but,  about  an  hour 
ago,  the  father-in-law  of  the  landlord  of  the 
house  where  I  am  lodeed  (one  of  the  Pri- 
mates the  said  landlord  is)  was  arrested  for 
high  treason. 

**  They  are  in  conclave  still  with  Mavro- 
cordato ;  and  we  have  a  number  of  new  faces 
fi-om  the  hills,  come  to  assist,  they  say.  Gun- 
boats* and  batteries  all  ready,  &c.  « 

**  The  row  has  had  one  good  effect  —  it 
has  put  them  on  the  alert.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  father-in-law,  I  do  not  know : 
nor  what  he  has  done,  exactly  ^ :  but 

**  *  'Ti*  a  veiy  fine  thing  to  tw  bther-in-law 
To  a  Teiy  magnificent  three-tall'd  bashaw,* 

as  the  man  in  Bluebeard  says  and  sings.  I 
wrote  to  you  upon  matters  at  length,  some 
days  ago  ;  the  letter,  or  letters,  you  will  re- 
regular  police.  This  example  of  lererity,  tempered  bj 
a  humane  ipirit,  produced  the  best  efl^  upon  our 
soldleri,  as  well  as  upon  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Bat 
it  was  rery  near  causing  a  most  disagreeable  drcnm- 
stance ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  erenfaig,  some  Terjr  high 
words  passed  on  the  suhfect  between  three  Englishmen, 
two  of  them  oflicers  of  our  brigade,  in  consequence  of 
which  cards  were  exchanged,  and  two  duels  were  to  have 
been  fought  the  next  morning.  Lord  Byron  did  not  hear 
of  this  till  late  at  night:  but  he  immediately  ordered  me 
to  arrest  both  parties,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  and,  after 
some*  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to  shake  hands."  ~ 
Count  Oamba*«  Narrathe, 

^  A  corps  of  fifty  Suliotes  which  he  had,  almost  erer 
since  his  arriral  at  Mlssolonghl,  kept  about  him  as  a 
body-guard.  A  large  outer  room  of  his  house  was  appro- 
propriated  to  these  troops ;  and  their  carbines  were  sus- 
pended along  the  walls.  **  In  this  room  (says  Mr.  Parry) , 
and  among  these  rude  soldiers.  Lord  Byron  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  a  great  deal,  particularly  In  wet  weather, 
accompanied  by  his  fkronrite  dog.  Lion." 

When  he  rode  out,  these  fifty  Suliotes  attended  him  on 
foot;  and  though  they  carried  their  carbines,  **tbey 
were  always,**  says  the  same  authority,  **  able  to  keep  up 
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ceive  with  this.  We  are  desirous  to  hear 
more  of  the  Loan  ;  and  it  is  some  time  since 
I  have  had  an^  letters  (at  least  of  an  in- 
teresting description)  fix)m  England,  except- 
ing one  of  4th  February,  from  Bowring  (of 
no  great  importance).  My  latest  dates  are 
of  9bre,  or  of  the  6th  lObre,  four  months 
exactly.  I  hope  you  get  on  well  in  the 
islands  :  here  most  of  us  are,  or  have  been, 
more  or  less  indisposed,  natives  as  well  as 
foreigners.  ** 

Lrrrxa  561.        TO  MR.  BABFF. 

-  April  7. 

**  The  Greeks  here  of  the  Government  have 
been  boring  me  for  more  money.  ^  As  I  have 
the  brigade  to  maintain,  and  the  campaign  is 
apparently  now  to  open,  and  as  I  have  already 
spent  30,000  dollare  in  three  months  upon 
them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  more  es- 
pecially as  their  public  loan  has  succeeded, 
so  that  they  ought  not  to  draw  fi'om  indi- 
viduals at  that  rate,  I  have  given  them  a 
refusal,  and  —  as  they  would  not  take  ihatt 
— a7zo/!A^. refusal  in  terms  of  considerable 
sincerity. 

"  They  wish  now  to  try  in  the  Islands  for 
a  few  thousand  dollars  on  the  ensuing  Loan. 
If  you  can  serve  them,  perhaps  you  will,  {m 
the  way  of  information,  at  any  rate,)  ana  I 
will  see  that  you  have  fair  play ;  but  still  I 
do  not  adoite  you,  except  to  act  as  you  please. 
Almost  every  thing  depends  upon  the  arrival, 
and  the  speedy  arrival,  of  a  portion  of  the 
Loan  to  keep  peace  among  uiemselves.  If 
they  can  but  have  the  sense  to  do  this,  I 
think  that  they  will  be  a  match  and  better 
for  aiw  force  that  can  be  brought  against 
them  for  the  present.  We  are  ml  doing  as 
well  as  we  can." 


with  the  horses  at  Aill  speed.  ,The  ci4>tain,  and  a  certain 
number,  preceded  his  Lordship,  who  rode  accompanied 
one  side  by  Count  Gamba,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Greek 
interpreter.  Behind  him,  also  on  horseback,  came  two 
of  his  senrants.  —  generally  his  black  groom,  and  Tlta,  ~~ 
both  dressed  like  the  chasseurs  usually  seen  behind  the 
carriages  of  ambassadors,  and  another  division  of  his 
guard  closed  the  cavalcade.*'  —  Parit*«  Latt  Da^  qf 
LordBffnm, 

*  This  man  had.  It  seems,  on  his  way  tnm  loannlna, 
passed  by  Anatolico,  and  held  several  conferences  with 
Cariascachi.  He  had  long  been  suspected  of  being  a 
spy ;  and  the  letters  found  upon  him  confirmed  the  sus- 
pldon. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  mutinous  proceedings  of  Ca- 
riascachl's  people,  most  of  the  neighbouring  chieftahii 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  and  had 
already  with  this  view  marched  to  Anatolico  near  SOOO 
men.  But,  however  opportune  the  arrival  of  such  a  force, 
they  were  a  cause  of  firesh  embarrassment,  as  there  was  a 
total  want  of  provisions  for  their  daOy  maintenance.  It 
was  in  this  emergency  that  the  Governor,  Primates,  and 
Chieftains  had  recourse,  as  here  stated,  to  their  usual 
source  of  supply. 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

LAST    ILLNESS   AND   DEATH. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  letters,  that 
besides  the  great  and  general  interests  of 
the  cause,  which  were  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  all  his  thoughts,  he  was  also 
met  on  every  side,  in  the  details  of  his  duty, 
by  every  possible  variety  of  obstruction  and 
distraction  that  rapacity,  turbulence,  and  trea- 
chery could  throw  in  his  way.  Such  vex- 
ations, too,  as  would  have  been  trying  to  the 
most  robust  health,  here  fell  upon  a  frame 
alreadv  marked  out  for  death ;  nor  can  we 
help  feeling,  while  we  contemplate  this  last 
scene  of  his  life,  that,  much  as  there  is  in  it 
to  admire,  to  wonder  at,  and  glory  in,  there 
is  also  much  that  awakens  sad  and  most  dis- 
tressful thoughts.  In  a  situation  more  than 
any  other  caUing  for  sympathy  and  care,  we 
see  him  cast  among  strangers  and  mercena- 
ries, without  either  nurse  or  friend ; —  the 
self-coUectedness  of  woman  being,  as  we  shall 
find,  wanting  for  the  former  office,  and  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  Count  Gamba  un- 
fitting him  wholly  for  the  other.  The  very 
firmness  with  which  a  position  so  lone  and 
disheartening  was  sustained,  serves,  by  inter- 
esting us  more  deeply  in  the  man,  to  increase 
our  sympathy,  till  we  almost  forget  admir- 
ation m  pity,  and  half  regret  that  he  should 
have  been  great  at  such  a  cost. 

The  only  circumstances  that  had  for  some 
time  occurred  to  give  him  pleasure  were,  as 
regarded  public  affairs,  the  news  of  the  suc- 
cessfiil  progress  of  the  Loan,  and,  in  his 
personal  rektions,  some  favourable  intelli- 
^nce  which  he  had  received,  after  a  long 
mtemiption  of  communication,  respecting  his 
sister  and  daughter.  The  former,  he  learned, 
had  been  senously  indisposed  at  the  very 
time  of  his  own  fit,  but  had  now  entirely  re- 
covered. While  delighted  at  this  news,  he 
could  not  help,  at  the  same  time,  remarking, 
with  hb  usual  tendency  to  such  superstitious 
feelinss,  how  strange  and  striking  was  the 
coincidence. 

To  those  who  have,  from  his  childhood, 
traced  him  through  these  pages,  it  must  be 
manifest,  I  think,  that  Lord  Byron  was  not 
formed  to  be  long-lived.  Whether  fi-om  any 
hereditary  defect  in  his  organisation,  — as  he 
himself,  nrom  the  circumstance  of  both  his 
parents  having  died  young,  concluded,  —  or 
from  those  violent  means  he  so  early  took  to 
counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  nis  habit, 
and  reduce  himself  to  thinness,  he  was. 


almost  every  year,  as  we  have  i 
to  attacks  of  indisposition,  by  more  than  oae 
of  which  his  life  was  seriously  eodaagereL 
The  capricious  course  which  he  at  all  tmei 
pursued  reelecting  diet,  —  hia  long  fiutagi, 
his  expedients  for  the  allavment  of  hunger, 
hb  occasional  excesses  in  the  moat  uowbde* 
some  food,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  b» 
residence  in  Italy,  his  indulgence  in  tl^  ux 
of  spirituous  beverages,  — all  this  cookl  im( 
be  otherwise  than  hurtful  and  undenninift; 
to  his  health ;  while  his  constant  recourse  to 
medicine, — daily,  as  it  appears,  and  in  bz^c 
quantities,  —  both  evinced,  and,  no  doobt, 
increased,  the  derangement  of  his  di^estkn. 
When  to  all  thb  we  add  the  wasteful  wear 
of  spirits  and  strength  fix>m  the  sdow  ooro- 
sion  of  sensibility,  the  war&re  of  the  i*"'"^'^^. 
and  the  workings  of  a  mind  that  afio«ed 
itself  no  sabbath,  it  b  not  to  be  wooikfed  at 
that  the  vital  principle  in  him  ahouki  sosoon 
have  burnt  out,  or  tnat,  at  the  age  of  thkty- 
three,  he  should  have  had — as  he  hwnq«4f 
drearily  expresses  it  —  "an  old  feeL"  To 
feed  the  flame,  the  alUabsqirbing  flame,  of  ^ 
genius,  the  whole  powers  of  his  nature,  phy- 
sical as  well  as  moral,  were  sacrificed  ;  —  to 
present  that  grand  and  costly  confl^anon 
to  the  world*s  eyes,  in  which, 

**  GUtt^ng.  like  a  palace  lee  oa  lira, 
Hii  gloiy,  while  it  shone,  but  nim*d  hia  I  **  * 

It  was  on  the  very  day  when,  as  I  hate 
mentioned,  the  intelligence  of  his  sister^s 
recovery  reached  him,  that  having  been  fir 
the  last  three  or  four  days  prevented  fi^oa 
taking  exercise  by  the  rains,  he  resolved, 
though  the  weather  still  looked  threateou^ 
to  venture  out  on  horseback.    Three  inies 
from  5Cssolonghi  Count  Gamba  and  hisiidf 
were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower,  and  re- 
turned to  the  town  waUs  wet  through,  aad  •• 
in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration.    It  had 
been  their  usual  practice  to  dismount  at  the 
wbUs  and  return  to  their  house  in  a  boit ;  - 
but,onthbday,CountGamba,repre8eotii^to  ' 
Lord  Byron  how  dangerous  it  wodd  be; 
warm  as  he  then  was,  to  sit  exposed  so  ioog 
to  the  rain  in  a  boat,  entreated  of  him  to  ^  n 
back  the  whole  way  on  horsebadL.    To  dus,  1 1 
however.  Lord  Byron  would  not  consent ;  i| 
but  said,  laughingly,  *'  I  should  make  a  pretty   ' 
soldier  indeed,  if  I  were  to  care  for  such  a  . 
trifle."  They  accordin^y  dismounted  and  got  i 
into  the  boat  as  usuaL 

About  two  hours  after  hb  return  home  be 
was  sdzed  with  a  shuddering  and  compbiDed 
of  fever  and  rheumatic  pains.    "  At  eight  [ 
that  evening,"  says  Count  Gamba,  **  I  entered  '•' 
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his  room.  He  was  lyin^  on  a  sofa  restless 
and  melancholy.  He  said  to  me,  *  I  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  I  do  not  care  for  death, 
but  these  agonies  I  cannot  bear. '  ** 

The  following  day  he  rose  at  his  accuik 
tomed  hour,  —  transacted  business,  and  was 
even  able  to  take  his  ride  in  the  olive  woods, 
accompanied,  as  usual,  by  his  long  train  of 
Suliotes.  He  complained,  however,  of  per- 
petual shudderings,  and  had  no  appetite. 
On  his  return  home  he  remarked  to  Fletcher 
that  his  saddle,  he  thought,  had  not  been 
perfectly  dried  since  yesterday's  wetting,  and 
that  he  felt  himself  the  worse  for  it.  This 
was  the  last  time  he  ever  crossed  the  thresh- 
old alive.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Finlay  and 
Mr.  Millingen  called  upon  him.  '*  He  was 
at  first  (says  the  latter  gentleman)  gayer  than 
usual ;  but  on  a  sudden  became  pensive." 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  his  fever,  which 
was  pronounced  to  be  rheumatic,  increased ; 
and  on  the  12th  he  kept  his  bed  all  day, 
complaining  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
taking  no  nourishment  whatever.  The  two 
following  days,  though  the  fever  had  appa* 
rently  mminished,  he  became  still  more 
weak,  and  suffered  much  firom  pains  in  the 
head. 

It  was  not  till  the  14th  that  his  ph}[sician, 
Dr.  Bruno,  finding  the  sudorifics  which  he 
had  hitherto  employed  to  be  unavailing,  be- 
gan to  urge  upon  his  patient  the  necessity 
of  being  bled.  Of  this,  however,  Lord  Byron 
would  not  hear.  He  had  evidently  but  uttle 
reliance  on  his  medical  attendant ;  and  fi*om 
the  roecimens  this  young  man  has  since  given 
of  his  intellect  to  the  world,  it  is,  indeed, 
lamentable,  —  supposing  skill  to  have  been, 
at  this  moment,  of  any  avail,  -^  that  a  life 
so  precious  should  have  been  intrusted  to 
8ucn  ordinar}'  hands.  *'  It  was  on  this  day, 
I  think,"  says  Count  Gkunba,  "  that,  as  I  was 
sitting  near  him,  on  his  softi,  he  s^  to  me, 
*  I  was  afraid  I  was  losing  my  memory,  and, 
in  order  to  try,  I  attempted  to  repeat  some 
Latin  verses  with  the  English  translation, 
which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  recollect 
since  I  was  at  school.  I  remembered  them 
all  except  the  last  word  of  one  of  the  hex- 
ameters.' *• 

To  the  faithful  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  his 
master's  life  being  in  danger  seems  to  have , 
occurred  some  days  before  it  struck  either 
Count  Gamba  or  the  physician.  So  little, 
according  to  his  friend's  narrative,  had  such 
a  suspicion  crossed  Lord  Byron's  own  mind, 
that  he  even  expressed  himiself  **  rather  glad 
of  his  fever,  as  it  might  cure  him  of  his  ten- 
dency to  epilepsy.'!  To  Fletcher,  however, 
it  appears,  ne  had  professed,  more  than  once, 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  his  com- 


plaint being  so  slight  as  the  phjrsician  seemed 
to  suppose  it,  and  on  his  servant  renewing 
his  entreaties  that  he  would  send  for  Dr. 
Thomas  to  Zante,  made  no  further  opposi- 
tion ;  though  still,  out  of  consideration  for 
those  gimtlemen,  he  referred  him  on  the  sub- 
ject to  pr.  Bruno  and  Mr.  Millingen.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  advantage  or  satis- 
faction of  this  step,  it  was  now  rendered 
wholly  impossible  by  the  weather,  —  such 
a  hurricane  blowing  into  the  'port  that  not 
a  ship  could  get  out.  The  rain,  too,  de- 
scended in  torrents ;  and  between  the  floods 
on  the  land-side  and  the  sirocco  firom  the 
sea,  Missolonghi  was,  for  the  moment,  a  pes- 
tilential prison. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Millingen 
was,  for  the  first  time,  according  to  his  own 
account,  invited  to  attend  Lord  Byron  in  his 
medical  capacity, — his  visit  on  the  10th  being 
so  little,  as  he  states,  professional,  that  he 
did  not  even,  on  that  occasion,  feel  his  Lord- 
ship's pube.  The  great  object  for  which  he 
was  now  called  in,  and  rather,  it  would  seem, 
by  Fletcher  than  Dr.  Bruno,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  his  representations  and 
remonstrances  to  tneirs,  and  prevailing  upon 
the  patient  to  suffer  himselt  to  be  bled,  — 
an  operation  now  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary firom  the  increase  of  the  fever,  and  which 
Dr.  Bruno  had,  for  the'  last  two  days,  urged 
in  vain. 

Holding  gentleness  to  be,  with  a  dis- 
position lOce  that  of  Byron,  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  success,  Mr.  Millingen  tried, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  all  that  reasoning  and 
persuasion  could  suggest  towards  attaining 
n :  s  object  But  his  efforts  were  fiiiitless :  — 
Lord  Byron,  who  had  now  become  morbidly 
irritable,  replied  angrily,  but  still  with  all 
his  accustomed  acuteness  and  spirit,  to  the 
physician*s  observations.  Of  all  his  preju- 
dices, he  declared,  the  strongest  was  that 
against  bleeding.  His  mother  had  obtained 
from  him  a  promise  never  to  consent  to  being 
bled ;  and  whatever  argument  might  be  pro- 
duced, his  aversion,  he  said,  was  stronger 
than  reason.  "  Besides,  is  it  not,"  he  asked, 
"  asserted  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Essays,  that 
less  slaughter  is  effected  by  the  lance  than 
the  lancet — that  minute  instrument  of  mighty 
mischief!"  On  Mr.  Millingen  observing  that 
this  remark  related  to  the  treatment  of  ner- 
vous, but  not  of  inflammatory  complaints,  he 
rejoined,  in  an  angry  tone,  "  Who  is  ner- 
vous, if  I  am  not  ?  And  do  not  those  other 
words  of  his,  too,  apply  to  my  case,  where 
he  says  that  drawing  blood  fi'om  a  nervous 
patient  is  like  loosening  the  chords  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  whose  tones  already  fiiil  for 
want  of  sufficient  tension  ?  Even  before  this 
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Alness,  you  yaurself  know  how  weak  and 
irritable  I  had  become  ;  —  and  bleeding,  by 
increasing  this  state,  will  inevitably  kill  me. 
Do  with  me  whatever  else  you  like,  but  bleed 
me  you  shall  not.  I  have  had  several  in- 
flammatory fevers  in  my  life,  and  at  an  age 
when  more  robust  and  plethoric :  yet  I  got 
through  them  without  bleeding.  This  time, 
also,  will  I  take  my  chance."  i 

AAer  much  reasoning  and  repeated  en- 
treaties, Mr.  Millingen  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  him  a  promise,  that  should 
he  feel  his  fever  increase  at  night,  he  would 
allow  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 

During  this  day  he  had  transacted  business, 
and  received  several  letters  ;  particularly  one 
that  much  pleased  him  firom  the  Turkish 
Governor,  to  whom  he  had  sent  the  rescued 
prisoners,  and  who,  in  this  communication, 
thanked  him  for  his  humane  interference  and 
reouested  a  repetition  of  it. 

In  the  evemng  he  conversed  a  good  deal 
with  Parry,  who  remained  some  hours  by  his 
bedside.  **  He  sat  up  in  hb  bed  (says  this 
officer),  and  was  then  calm  and  collected. 
He  talked  with  me  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
connected  with  himself  and  his  family ;  he 
spoke  of  his  intentions  as  to  Greece,  his  plans 
for  the  campaign,  and  what  he  should  ulti- 
mately do  for  that  countr}'.  He  spoke  to  me 
about  mv  own  adventures.  He  spoke  of  death 
also  with  great  composure  ;  and  though  he 
did  not  believe  his  end  was  so  very  near, 
there  was  something  about  him  so  serious 
and  so  firm,  so  resigned  and  composed,  so 
different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  before 
seen  in  him,  that  mv  mind  mbeave  me,  and 
at  times  foreboded  his  speedy  dissolution." 

On  revisiting  his  patient  early  next  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Millingen  learned  fit>m  him,  that 
having  passed,  as  he  thought,  on  the  whole, 
a  better  night,  he  had  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  ask  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 
What  followed,  I  shall,  in  justice  to  Mr.Mil- 
lingen,  give  in  his  own  words.  '*  I  thought 
it  my  duty  now  to  put  aside  all  consideration 
of  his  feelings,  and  to  declare  solemnly  to  him 
how  deeply  I  lamented  to  see  him  trifle  thus 
with  his  life,  and  show  so  little  resolution. 
His  pertinacious  refusal  had  already,  I  said, 
caused  most  precious  time  to  be  lost ;  —  but 
few  hours  of  hope  now  remained,  and,  un- 
less he  submitted  immediately  to  be  bled,  we 
could  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  It 
was  true,  he  car^  not  for  life ;  but  who  could 
assure  hbn  that,  unless  he  changed  his  reso- 
lution, the  uncontrolled  dbease  xnight  not 
operate  such  disorganisation  in  hb  system 


'  It  was  daring  the  same,  or  some  similar  conrcrsation, 
that  Dr.  Bruno  also  reports  him  to  have  said,  **  If  my 


as  Utterly  and  for  ever  to  deprive  lam  of 
reason  ?  —  I  had  now  hit  at  last  on  thetn- 
sible  chord  ;  and,  partly  annojed  by  oiir  m- 
portunities,  partly  persuaded,  he  cast  at  m 
both  the  fiercest  glance  of  rexatioii,  nd 
throwing  out  hb  arm,  said,  in  die  angriest 
tone,  *  There,  —  you  are,  I  see,  m  d — d  set 
of  butchers,  —  take  away  as  much  blood  s 
you  like,  but  have  done  with  it.* 

**  We  seized  the  momrat  (adds  Mr.  Mi- 
lingen),  and  drew  about  twenty  ounces,  (k  , 
coagulating,  the  blood  presented  a  itroa^ 
buffy  coat ;  yet  the  rdief  obtained  did  not 
correspond  to  the  hopes  we  had  formed,  and 
during  the  night  the  fever  became  straoger 
than  It  had  b^  hitherto.  The  restlessnen 
and  agitation  increased,  and  the  patient  spoke 
several  times  in  an  incoherent  manner.* 

On  the  following  morning,  the  nth,  tiie 
bleeding  was  repeated ;  for,  althoogh  the 
rheumatic  symptoms  had  been  compkctelT 
removed,  the  appearances  of  inflammatiop  oa 
the  brain  were  now  hourly  increasing.  Coont 
Gamba,  who  had  not  for  the  last  two  dap 
seen  him,  bein^  confined  to  his  own  iptft- 
ment  by  a  sprained  ankle,  now  contrived  to 
reach  his  room.  "  His  countenance,"  ss^ 
this  gentleman,  **  at  once  awakened  in  at 
the  most  dreadful  suspicions.  He  was  verr 
calm ;  he  talked  to  me  in  the  kindest  maancr 
about  my  accident,  but  in  a  hollow,  sepul- 
chral tone.  '  Take  care  of  your  foot,'  said 
he  ;  *  I  know  by  experience  how 
must  be.*  I  could  not  stay  near  I 
flood  of  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes,  and  I 
obliged  to  withdraw."  Ndther  Count  ~ 
indeed,  nor  Fletcher,  appear  to  have  beo 
sufficiently  masters  of  themselves  to  do  audi 
else  than  weep  during  the  remainder  of  dm 
afflictine  scene. 

In  addition  to  the  bleeding,  which  was 
repeated  twice  on  the  17th,  it  was  thought 
right  also  to  apply  blisters  to  the  soles  of  te 
feet.  **  When  on  the  point  of  mittii^  then 
on,**  says  Mr.  Millingen,  **  Lord  Byron  a^ed 
me  whether  it  would  answer  the  puxpose  to 
appl^  both  on  the  same  leg.  Guessing  im- 
mediately the  motive  that  led  him  to  ask 
this  question,  I  told  him  tliat  I  would  pbce 
them  above  the  knees.  *  Do  so,'  be  rc- 
pHed.** 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  such  details,  — 
but  we  are  now  approaching  the  dose.  lo 
addition  to  most  of  those  sad  varieties  of 
wretchedness  which  surround  alike  the  grand- 
est and  humblest  deathbeds,  there  was  also 
in  the  scene  now  passing  around  the  dyin^  " 
Byron  such  a  d^r^  of  confiision  and  un- 


hour  is  come,  1  shall  die.  whether  I  lose  117  blood  or  keep 
it.*'    [See  BvaoMiANA.] 
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comfort  as  renders  it  doubly  dreary  to  con- 
template. There  having  been  no  person  in- 
vested, since  his  illness,  with  authority  over 
the  household,  ndther  order  nor  quiet  was 
maintained  in  his  apartment.  Most  of  the 
comforts  necessary  in  such  an  illness  were 
wanting ;  and  those  around  him,  either  un- 
prepared for  the  danger,  were,  like  Bruno, 
when  it  came,  bewildered  by  it;  or,  like 
the  kind-hearted  Fletcher  and  Count  C^ba, 
were  by  their  feelings  rendered  no  less  help- 
less. 

**  In  all  the  attendantH,"  says  Parry,  **  there 
was  the  officiousness  of  zeal ;  but,  owing  to 
thdr  ignorance  of  each  other's  language,  their 
zeal  only  added  to  the  confusion.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  want  of  common  neces- 
saries, made  Lord  Byron's  apartment  such  a 
picture  of  distress  and  even  anguish,  during 
the  two  or  three  last  days  of  his  life^  as  I 
never  before  beheld,  and  wish  never  again 
to  witness." 

The  18th  being  Easter  day,  —  a  holiday 
which  the  Greeks  celebrate  by  firing  off  mus- 
kets and  artillery,  —  it  was  apprehended  that 
this  noise  might  be  injurious  to  Lord  B}Ton  ; 
and,  as  a  means  of  attracting  away  the  crowd 
from  the  neighbourhood,  the  artillery  bri- 
gade were  marched  out  by  Parry,  to  ex- 
ercise their  guns  at  some  distance  from  the 
town ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  town- 
guard  patrolled  the  streets,  and  informing 
the  people  of  the  danger  of  their  benefac- 
tor, entreated  them  to  preserve  all  possible 
quiet. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  Lord 
Byron  rose  and  went  into  the  adjoining 
room.  He  was  able  to  walk  across  the 
chamber,  leanine  on  his  servant  Tita ;  and, 
when  seated,  asked  for  a  book,  which  the 
servant  brought  him.  After  reading,  how- 
ever, for  a  Kw  minutes,  he  found  himself 
frint ;  and,  again  taking  Tita's  arm,  tottered 
into  the  next  room,  and  returned  to  bed. 

At  tliis  time  the  physicians,  becoming  still 
more  alarmed,  expressed  a  wish  for  a  con- 
sultation ;  and  proposed  calling  in,  without 
delay.  Dr.  Freiber,  the  medicsd  assistant  of 
Mr.  Millingen,  and  Luca  Vaya,  a  Greek,  the 
physician  of  Mavrocordato.  On  hearing  this. 
Lord  Byron  at  first  refused  to  see  tnem ; 
but  being  informed  that  Mavrocordato  ad- 
vised it,  he  said,  —  "Very  well,  let  them 
come  ;  but  let  them  look  at  me  and  say  no- 
thing." This  they  promised,  and  were  ad- 
mitted ;  but  when  one  of  them,  on  feeling 
his  pulse,  showed  a  wish  to  speak  — "  Re- 
collect," he  said,  '*  your  promise,  and  go 
away." 


1  For  Mr.  MillingeQ*f  account  of  this  com ultation,  ic« 
Appendix. 


It  was  after  this  consultation  of  the  physi- 
cians 1,  that,  as  it  appeared  to  Count  Gamba, 
Lord  Byron  was,  for  the  first  time,  aware  of 
his  approaching  end.  Mr.  Millingen,  Flet- 
cher, and  Titanad  been  standing  round  his 
bed;  but  the  two  first,  unable  to  restrain 
their  tears,  left  the  room.  Tita  also  wept ; 
but,  as  Byron  held  his  hand,  could  not  re- 
tire. He,  however,  turned  away  his  face ; 
while  Byron,  looking  at  him  steadily,  said, 
half  smiling,  **  Oh  questa  e  una  bella  scenal " 
He  then  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Call  Parry."  Ahnost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  a  fit  of  delirium  ensued  ; 
and  he  began  to  talk  wildly,  as  if  he  were 
mounting  a  breach  in  an  assault,  —  calling 
out,  half  in  English,  half  in  Italian,  "  For- 
wards —  forwards  —  courage  —  follow  my 
example,"  &c.  &c. 

On  coming  again  to  himself  he  asked 
Fletcher,  who  had  then  returned  into  the 
room,  "  whether  he  had  sent  for  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, as  he  desired?"  and  the  servant  an- 
swering in  the  affirmative,  he  replied,  "  You 
have  done  right,  for  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me."  He  had,  a 
short  time  before,  with  that  kind  consider- 
ation for  those  about  him  which  was  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  their  lasting  attachment 
to  him,  said  to  Fletcher,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
and  Tita  will  be  ill  with  sitting  up  night  and 
day."  It  was  now  evident  that  ne  knew  he 
was  dying ;  and  between  his  anxiety  to  make 
his  servant  understand  his  last  wishes,  and 
the  rapid  failure  of  his  powers  of  utterance, 
a  most  painftil  scene  ensued.  On  Fletcher 
asking  whether  he  should  bring  pen  and  pa- 
per to  take  down  his  words  —  "  Oh  no,"  he 
replied — "  there  is  no  time — it  is  now  nearly 
over.  Go  to  my  sister — tell  her — go  to 
Lady  Byron  —  you  will  see  her,  and  say 

"    Here  his  voice  faltered,  and  became 

gradually  indistinct ;  notwithstanding  which 
he  contmued  still  to  mutter  to  himself  for 
nearly  twenty  minutes,  with  much  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  only 
a  few  words  could  be  distinguished.  These, 
too,  were  only  names,  —  "Augusta,"  — 
"  Ada,"  —  "  Hobhouse,"— "  Kinnaird."  He 
then  said,  "  Now,  I  have  told  you  alL"  "  My 
Lord,"  replied  Fletcher,  *  I  have  not  un- 
derstood a  word  your  Lordship  has  been 
saying."  — "  Not  understand  me  ?  "  exclaimed 
Lord  Byron,  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, "what  a  pity !  —  then  it  is  too  late ;  all 
is  over." — "I  hope  not,"  answered  Fletcher ; 
"  but  the  Lord's  will  be  done  I " — "  Yes,  not 
mine,"  said  Byron.  He  then  tried  to  utter 
a  few  words,  of  which  none  were  intelligible 
except  "  my  sister — my  child." 

The  decision  adopted  at  the  consultation 
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had  been,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Millingen  and  Dr.  Freiber,  to  administer  to 
the  patient  a  strong  antispasmodic  potion, 
which,  while  it  produced  sleep,  but  hastened 
perhaps  death.  In  order  to  persuade  him 
mto  tokdng  this  draught,  Mr.  Parry  was  sent 
for  *,  and,  without  any  difficulty,  induced  him 
to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls.  '*When  he 
took  my  hand,"  says  Pany;  **  I  found  hb' 
hands  were  de»dlv  cold.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Tita  I  endeavoured  gently  to  create 
a  little  warmth  in  them ;  and  also  loosened 
the  bandage  which  was  tied  round  his  head. 
Till  this  was  done  he  seemed  in  great  pain, 
clenched  his  hands  at  times,  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  uttered  the  Italian  exclamation  of 
*  Ah  Christi !  *  He  bore  the  loosemng  of 
the  band  passively,  and,  after  it  was  loosen- 
ed, shed  tears  ;  then  taking  mv  hand  again, 
uttered  a  faint  good  night,  and  sunk  into  a 
slumber." 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  again  awoke, 
when  a  second  dose  of  the  strong  infusion 
was  administered  to  him.  '*  From  those 
about  him,**  stLys  Count  Gamba,  who  was  not 
able  to  b^  this  scene  himself,  "  I  collected 
that,  either  at  this  time,  or  in  his  former  in- 
terval of  reason,  he  could  be  understood  to 
say  —  *  Poor  Ghreece  I  —  poor  town  I  —  my 
poor  servants  I '  Also,  '  Why  was  I  not 
aware  of  this  sooner  ? '  and  '  My  hour  is 
come !  —  I  do  not  care  for  death  — but  why 
did  I  not  go  home  before  I  came  here?' 
At  another  time  he  said,  '  There  are  things 
which  make  the  world  dear  to  me  [lo  kudo 
qualchc  cosa  di  caro  nel  mondo] :  for  the  rest, 
I  am  content  to  die.'  He  spoke  also  of 
Gh*eece,  saying, '  I  have  given  her  my  time, 
my  means,  mv  health  — and  now  I  give  her 
my  life  I  —  what  could  I  do  more  ? ' "  « 

It  was  about  six  o*clock  in  the  evening  of 
this  dav  when  he  said,  "  Now  I  shall  go  to 
sleep ;  and  then  turning  round  fell  into 
that  slumber  from  which  he  never  awoke. 
For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  he  lay  ia* 
capable  of  either  sense  or  motion, — with  the 
exception  of,  now  and  then,  slight  symptoms 
of  suffocation,  during  which  his  servant  raised 
his  head,  —  and  at  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock 
on  the  following  day,  the  19tn,  he  was  seen 
to  open  his  eyes  and  immediately  shut  them 
again.  The  physicians  felt  his  pulse  —  he 
was  no  morel 

To  attempt  to  describe  how  the  intelli- 


1  From  thii  drcurostonce,  as  well  4s  from  the  terms  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Byron,  it  is  plain  that  this 
person  had,  by  his  blunt,  practical  good  sense,  acquired 
iar  more  inflcmice  OTer  his  Lordship's  mind  than  was 
possessed  by  any  of  the  other  persons  about  him.  [See 
Bykomiana.3 

t  It  is  bat  right  to  remind  the  reader,  that  for  the 


gence  of  this  sad  event  struck  upon  all  hevti 
would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  superflooos.  He,  i 
whom  the  whole  world  was  to  mourn,  had !' 
on  the  tears  of  Ghreece  peculiar  daim, — for  i 
it  was  at  her  feet  he  now  laid  down  the  has* . 
vest  of  such  a  life  of  fiime.     To  the  peode  < 
of  ACssolonghi,  who  first  fdt  the  shock  &L 
was  soon  to  spread  throu^  all  Bnrope,  the 
event  seemed  almost  incredible.     It  was  bat 
the  other  day  that  he  had  come  aiming  tbea, 
radiant  with  reaowa^  —  inspbing  laitb,  by 
hb  very  name,  in  those  miracles  of  soccesi 
that  were  about  to  spring  fortii  at  the  tcxxb 
of  his  ever-powerful  genius.     All  tfak  had 
now  vanished  like  a  short  dream :  —  nor  ca 
we  wonder  that  the  poor  Greeks,  to  whsm 
his  coming  had  been  such  a  gl<M7»  and  who, 
on  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  throi^ed  the 
streets,  enouiring  as  to  his  state,  shookl  re- !, 
gard  the  thunder-storm  whidh,  at  the  mo-  , 
ment  he  died,  broke  over  the  town,  »  a  ; 
signal  of  his  doom,  and,  in  their  sopcrsb-  ' 
tious  grief,  cry  to  each  other,  •*  The  great 
man  is  gone I"^ 

Prince  Mavrocordato,  who  of  aU  best  knew 
and  felt  the  extent  of  his  country's  loss,  aad  i 
who  had  to  mourn  doublythefirieod  of  Greece  ' 
and  of  himself,  on  the  evening  <^  the  19cb 
issued  this  melancholy  proclamation : —        i 


"PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT  OF  WESTEBK 
GREECE.  I 

«  AiT.  1185. 

*'  The  present  d^  of  festivity  and  rqoicmg  \ 
has  become  one  of  sorrow  and  of  mounniig. 
The  Lord  Noel  Byron  departed  this  life  at 
six  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  an  ilbess 
of  ten  days ;  his  death  being  caused  by  aa 
inflammatory  fever.  Sudi  was  the  dksx  \ 
of  his  Lordship's  illness  on  the  public  nund, 
that  all  classes  had  forgotten  their  usual  re- 
creations of  Easter,  even  before  the  afflicting 
event  was  apprehended. 

"  The  loss  of  this  illustrious  individual  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  deplored  by  all  Greece ; 
but  it  must  be  more  especbllv  a  subject  of 
lamentation  at  Missolongjbi,  where  Us  gene- 
rosity has  been  so  conspicuously  diq)Uyed, 
and  of  which  he  had  even  become  a  **!»w^ 
with  the  further  determination  of  particqwting  \ 
in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war. 


Bajringi  her«  attributed  to  Lord  Byroo,  however 
and  probable  they  may  iq>pear,  there  it  not  exactly  the 
same  authority  of  credible  witnesses  by  which  aU  the 
other  details  I  have  given  of  his  last  hoori  are  sop* 
ported. 
'  Parry's  **  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron.**    [See  Br- 

ftOHlANA.] 
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**  Eyery  body  is  acquainted  with  the  bene- 
ficent acts  of  his  Lordship,  and  none  can 
cease  to  hail  his  name  as  that  of  a  real  bene- 
factor. 

**  Until,  therefore,  the  final  determination 
of  the  National  Government  be  known,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  ])owers  with  which  it  has 
been  pleased  to  invest  me,  I  hereby  de- 
cree,— 

**  1st,  To-morrow  rooming,  at  daylight, 
thirty-seven  minute  guns  wm  be  fired  mm 
the  Grand  Battery,  facing  the  number  which 
corresponds  with  the  age  of  the  illustrious 
deceased. 

"  2d,  All  the  public  offices,  even  the  tri- 
bunals, are  to  remain  closed  for  three  suc- 
cessive days. 

"  3dy  M  the  shops,  except  those  in  which 
provisions  or  medicines  are  sold,  will  also 
be  shut ;  and  it  is  strictly  ei^ined  that  every 
species  of  public  amusement,  and  other  de- 
monstrations of  festivity  at  Easter,  shall  be 
suspended. 

"  4th,  A  general  mourning  will  be  observ- 
ed for  twenty-one  days. 

*'5th.  Prayers  and  a  funeral  service  are 
to  be  offered  up  in  all  the  churches. 

(Signed)  "  A.  Mavrocordato. 

"  George  Praidis,  Secretary. 

**  Glren  at  MUioloiighi, 
this  18th  day  of  April.  1824.'* 

Similar  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory 
at  many  other  places  through  Greece.  At 
Salona,  where  tne  Confess  had  assembled, 
his  soul  was  prayed  for  m  the  Church ;  after 
which  the  wnole  garrison  and  the  citizens 
went  out  into  the  plain,  where  another  reli- 
gious ceremony  took  place,  under  the  shade 
of  the  olive  trees.  This  being  concluded, 
the  troops  fired  ;  and  an  oration,  full  of  the 
warmest  praise  and  gratitude,  was  pronounced 
by  the  High  Priest. 

When  such  was  the  veneration  shown  to- 
wards him  by  strangers,  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  his  near  associates  and  attend- 
ants? Let  one  speak  for  all :  —  **  He  died 
(says  Count  Gamba)  in  a  strange  land,  and 
amongst  strangers ;  but  more  loved,  more 
sincerely  wept  he  never  could  have  been, 
wherever  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Such 
was  the  attachment,  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
reverence  and  enthusiasm,  with  which  he  in- 
spired those  around  him,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  us  who  would  not,  for  his  sake,  have 
willingly  encountered  any  danger  in  the 
world." 

Colonel  Stanhope,  whom  the  sad  intel- 
ligence reached  at  Salona,  thus  writes  to  the 
Committee  :  —  "A  courier  has  just  arrived 


y= 


from  the  Chief  Scalza.  Alas !  all  our  fears 
are  realised.  The  soul  of  Byron  has  taken 
its  last  flight.  England  has  lost  her  brightest 
genius,  Greece  her  noblest  firiend.  To  con- 
sole them  for  the  loss,  he  has  left  behind 
the  emanations  of  his  splendid  mind.  If 
Byron  had  faults,  he  had  redeeming  virtues 
too  —  he  sacrificed  his  comfort,  fortune, 
health,  and  life,  to  the  cause  of  an  oppressed 
nation.    Honoured  be  his  memoir  I " 

Mr.  Trelawney,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Missolonghi  at  tne  time,  describes  as  follows 
the  manner  in  which  he  first  heard  of  his 
friend's  death:  —  "With  all  my  anxiety  I 
could  not  get  here  before  the  third  day.  It 
was  the  second,  af^  having  crossed  the  first 
great  torrent,  that  I  met  some  soldiers  fix)m 
MissolonghL  I  had  let  them  all  pass  me, 
ere  I  had  resolution  enoueh  to  enquire  the 
news  from  MissolonghL  I  then  rode  back, 
and  demanded  of  a  straggler  the  news.  I 
heard  nothing  more  than  —  Lord  Byron  is 
dead,  —  and  I  proceeded  on  in  gloomy  si- 
lence." The  writer  adds,  afler  detailing  the 
particulars  of  the  poet* s  illness  and  death, 
**  Your  pardon.  Stanhope,  that  I  have  thus 
turned  aside  from  the  great  cause  in  which  I 
am  embarked.  But  this  is  no  private  erief. 
The  world  has  lost  its  greatest  man ;  I  my 
best  friend." 

Among  his  servants  the  same  feeling  of 
sincere  grief  prevafled:  —  *'I  have  in  my 
possession  (says  Mr.  Hoppner,  in  the  No- 
tices with  which  he  has  favoured  me),  a  let- 
ter written  by  his  gondolier  Tita,  wno  had 
accompanied  him  from  Venice,  giving  an  ac- 
count to  his  parents  of  his  master's  decease. 
Of  this  event  the  poor  fellow  speaks  in  the 
most  aflecting  manner,  telling  them  that  in 
Lord  Byron  he  had  lost  a  fitther  rather  than 
a  master  ;  and  expatiating  upon  the  indul- 
gence with  which  be  had  always  treated  his 
domestics,  and  the  care  he  expressed  for 
their  comfort  and  welfiire." 

His  valet  Fletcher,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Murray,  announcing  the  event,  says, "  Please 
to  excuse  all  defects,  for  I  scarcely  know  what 
I  either  say  or  do  ;  for,  after  twenty  years' 
service  with  my  Lord,  he  was  more  to  me 
than  a  father,  and  I  am  too  much  distressed 
to  give  now  a  correct  account  of  every  par- 
ticular." 

In  speaking  of  the  efiect  produced  on  the 
friends  of  Greece  by  this  event,  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney says,  —  "  I  think  Byron's  name  was 
the  great  means  of  getting  the  Loan.  A 
Mr.  Marshall,  with  8000/.  per  annum,  was 
as  far  as  Corfu,  and  turned  back  on  hearing 
of  Lord  Byron's  death.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  flocking  here :  some  had  arrived  as 
far  as  Corfu,  and  hearing  of  his  death,  con- 
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fessed  they  came  out  to  devote  their  for- 
tunes not  to  the  Greeks,  or  from  interest  in 
the  cause,  but  to  the  noble  poet ;  and  the 
*  Pilgrim  of  Eternity  >  baring  departed,  they 
turned  back."  « 

The  funeral  ceremony,  which,  on  account 
of  the  rains,  had  been  postponed  for  a  day, 
took  place  in  the  churcn  of  St.  Nicholas,  at 
Missolonghi,  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  is  thus 
feelingly  described  by  an  eyewitness :  — 

*'  In  the  midst  of  his  own  brigade,  of  the 
troops  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  whole 
population,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officers 
of  nis  corps,  reUeved  occasionally  by  other 
Gredcs,  tne  most  precious  pordon  of  his 
honoured  remains  were  carried  to  the  church, 
where  lie  the  bodies  of  Marco  Bozzari  and 
of  General  Normann.  There  we  laid  them 
down :  the  coffin  was  a  rude,  ill-constructed 
chest  of  wood ;  a  black  mantle  served  for  a 
pall ;  and  over  it  we  placed  a  helmet  and  a 
sword,  and  a  crown  of  laurel.  But  no  fu- 
neral pomp  could  have  leh,  the  impression, 
nor  spoken  the  feelings,  of  this  simple  cere- 
mony. The  wretchedness  and  desolation  of 
the  place  itself;  the  wild  and  half-dvilised 
warriors  around  us ;  their  deep-felt,  unaf- 
fected grief;  the  fond  recollections ;  the  dis- 
appointed hopes ;  the  anxieties  and  sad  pre- 
sentiments which  might  be  read  on  eveiy 
countenance  ;  —  all  contributed  to  form  a 
scene  more  moving,  more  truly  affecting, 
than  perhaps  was  ever  before  witnessed  round 
the  grave  of  a  great  man. 

"  When  the  funeral  service  was  over,  we 
lef^  the  bier  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
where  it  remained  until  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  and  was  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  his  own  brigade.  The  church  was  crowd- 
ed without  cessation  by  those  who  came  to 
honour  and  to  regret  the  benefactor  of 
Greece.  In  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  bier 
was  privately  carried  back  by  his  officers  to 
his  own  house.  The  coffin  was  not  closed 
till  the  29th  of  the  month.  Immediately 
after  his  death,  his  countenance  had  an  air  of 
calmness,  mingled  with  a  severity,  that  seem- 
ed graduallv  to  soflen ;  for  when  I  took  a 
last  look  of  him,  the  expression,  at  least  to 
myeyes,  was  truly  sublime." 

We  have  seen  how  decidedly,  while  in 


I  The  UUe  giTeo  bj  Sbdley  to  Lord  Bjrroo  in  his 
Elegy  on  Um  Death  of  Keato. 

**  The  PUgrim  of  Eternity,  wbote  fJiine 
Orer  hif  Uring  head  lUce  Uearen  it  beot, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came  reiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow." 

s  Parry,  loo,  mentions  an  instance  to  the  same  «S^ : 
— ^ "  While  I  was  on  the  quarantine-house  at  Zanle,  a 
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Ital V,  Lord  Bvron  exprened  his  rqmgnaDce 
to  me  idea  onus  remains  resting  tmon  Eng- 
lish ground ;  and  the  ii\|anctiott8  be  so  fre- 
mientlv  gave  to  Mr.  Hoppner  on  this  point 
snow  his  wishes  to  have  been, — at  VeMst^ 
during  that  period, — sincere.  With  one  ao 
changing,  however,  in  hit  impulses,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  take  fi>r  gnmted  that  the  Ctr 
more  cordial  feeling  entertained  by  him  to- 
wards his  countrymen  at  Cq>hakKiia  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  correspondent  chalice 
in  this  antipathy  to  Englaod  as  a  last  resting 
place.  It  IS,  at  all  events,  fortunate  that  by 
no  such  spleen  of  the  moment  has  his  native 
countty  been  deprived  of  her  natural  n^bt  to 
enshrine  within  her  own  bosom  one  m  the 
noblest  of  her  dead,  and  to  atone  for  anj 
wrong  she  may  have  inflicted  upon  him, 
while  living,  by  making  his  tomb  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  her  sons  throu^  all  ages. 

By  Colonel  Stanhope  and  others"  it  was 
suggested  that,  as  a  tnbute  to  the  land  he 
celebrated  and  died  for,  his  remains  should  be 
deposited  at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of  The^ 
sens ;  and  the  Chief  Odvsseus  despatched 
an  express  to  Bfissolonghi  to  enforce  this 
wish.  On  the  part  of  the  town,  too,  in 
which  he  breathed  his  last,  a  similar  request 
had  been  made  by  the  citizens ;  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  so  &r  to  accede  to  their 
desires  as  to  leave  with  them,  for  intermcnc* 
one  of  the  vessels,  in  which  his  remains  after 
embalmment,  woe  enclosed. 

The  first  step  taken,  before  any  dedston 
as  to  its  ultimate  disposal,  was  to  have  the 
bod^  conveyed  to  Zante ;  and  every  fiuility 
havmg  been  aflbrded  by  the  Resident,  Sv 
Frederick  Stoven,  in  providing  and  scnfing 
transports  to  Missokm^  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  mominff  of  the  2d  of  Ma^  the  remains 
were  embarked,  under  a  moumml  salute  from 
the  guns  of  the  fortress :  — •*  How  different,* 
says  Count  Chunba,  "  from  that  which  bad 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  Byron  only  fbor 
months  ago!" 

At  Zante,  the  determination  was  taken 
to  send  the  body  to  England ;  and  the 
brig  Florida,  which  had  just  airn-cd  there 
wiUi  the  first  instalment  erf*  the  Loan,  was  co- 
gaged  for  the  purpose.  Mr^Bhiouiere,  under  ' 
whose  care  this  first  pordonof  tne  Loan  had 


k  faqoIHea 


gentleman  called  on  me,  and  made  mn 

as  to  Lord  Byron.    He  said  be  was  only  eoa  «f  fb«r* 

teen  EngUsh  gcnttocnen,  then  at  Astcoatu  who  hftd  i 

him  on  to  obtain  intrtUgeoca.  and  only  waited  his  j 

to  come  and  Join  Lord  Byron.    Tbcy  were  to  Ibrm  a 

mounted  guard  for  him.  and  meant  to  demte  their 

pen(»al  senrioes  and  their  inoomea  to  t)>e  Ortdt  cane. 

On  hearing  of  Lord  Byron's  death,  bowrrer.thcy  tnraed 

back.- 
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come,  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  commission 
for  the  due  management  of  its  disposal  in 
Greece,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  named  as 
the  principal  Commissioner.  The  same  ship, 
however,  that  brought  this  honourable  mark 
of  confidence,  was  to  return  with  him  a  corpse. 
To  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was  then  at 
2^te,  on  his  wa^  homeward,  was  intrusted 
the  charge  of  his  illustrious  colleague's  re- 
mains ;  and  on  the  25th  of  May  he  embark- 
ed with  them  on  board  the  Florida  for  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  letter  which,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Downs,  June  29th,  this  gentleman  addressed 
to  Lord  Byron's  executors,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  —  **  With  respect  to  the 
funeral  ceremony,  I  am  of  opinion  that  his 
Lordship's  family  should  be  immediately  con- 
sulted, and  that  sanction  should  be  obtained 
for  the  public  burial  of  his  body  either  in  the 
great  Abbey  or  Cathedral  of  London."  It 
has  been  asserted,  and  I  fear  too  truly,  that 
on  some  intimation  of  the  wish  suggested  in 
this  last  sentence  being  conveyed  to  one  of 
those  Reverend  persons  who  have  the  ho- 
nours of  the  Abbey  at  their  disposal,  such 
an  answer  was  returned  as  left  but  little 
doubt  that  a  refusal  would  be  the  result  of 
any  more  regular  application.  * 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  the  poet 
Hafiz,  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Life,  which,  in 
reporting  this  instance  of  illiberality>  recurs 
naturally  to  the  memory.  After  the  death 
of  the  great  Persian  bard;  some  of  the  religi- 
ous among  his  countrymen  protested  strongly 
against  allowing  to  him  the  ■  right  of  sepul- 
ture, alleging,  as  their  objection,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  poetry.  After  much  contro- 
versy, it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  of 
the  question  to  a  mode  of  divination,  not  un- 
common among  the  Persians,  which  con- 
sisted in  opening  the  poet's  book  at  random 
and  taking  the  first  verses  that  occurred. 
They  happened  to  be  these  :  — 

**  Ob  turn  not  coldly  from  Um  poet's  biAr, 
Nor  check  the  sacred  drops  by  Pity  given ; 
For  though  in  sin  his  body  sliunbereth  here. 
His  soul,  absolTed,  already  wings  to  hearen." 

These  lines,  says  the  legend,  were  looked 
upon  as  a  divine  decree ;  the  religionists  no 
longer  enforced  their  objections,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  bard  were  left  to  take  their 
quiet  sleep  by  that  "sweet  bower  of  Mo- 


1  A  former  Dean  of  Westminster  went  so  far,  we 
know,  in  his  scruples  as  to  exclude  an  epitaph  from  the 
Abbey,  because  it  contained  the  name  of  Milton :  —  "  a 
name,  in  his  opinion,**  says  Johnson,  *'  too  detestable  to 
be  read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devotion.*' 
—  Lifeqf  Milton,     [When  the  inscription  for  the  mona- 


sellay"  which  he  had  so  often  celebrated  in 
his  verses. 

Were  our  Byron's  right  of  sepulture  to  be 
decided  in  the  same  manner,  now  few  are 
there  of  his  pages,  thus  taken  at  hazard,  that 
would  not,  by  some  genial  touch  of  sympathy 
with  virtue,  some  slowing  tribute  to  the 
bright  works  of  God,  or  some  gush  of  na- 
tural devotion  more  afi^ecting  than  any  homily, 
give  him  a  title  to  admission  into  the  purest 
temple  of  which  Christian  Charity  ever  held 
the  guardianship. 

Let  the  decision,  however,  of  these  Re- 
verend authorities  have  been,  finally,  what 
it  might,  it  was  the  wish,  as  is  understood, 
of  Lord  Byron's  dearest  relative  to  have  his 
remains  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Hucknall, 
near  Newstead.  On  being  landed  firom  the 
Florida,  the  body  had,  under  the  direction  of 
his  Lordship's  executors,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
Mr.  Hanson,  been  removed  to  the  house 
of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  in  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  where  it  lay  in  state 
during  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  9tn  and  10th 
of  July,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the 
fimeral  procession  took  pltu^e.  Leaving 
Westminster  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, attended  by  most  of  his  Lordship's  per- 
sonal friends,  and  by  the  carriages  of  several 
persons  of  rank,  it  proceeded  through  various 
streets  oi  the  metropolis  towards  the  North 
Road.  At  Pancra^  Church,  the  ceremonial 
of  the  procession  bein^  at  an  end,  the  car- 
riages returned  ;  and  the  hearse  continued 
its  way,  by  slow  stages,  to  Nottingham. 

It  was  on  Friday  the  16th  of  July  that,  in 
the  small  village  church  of  Hucknall,  the  last 
duties  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  Byron,  by 
depositing  them,  close  to  those  of  his  mother, 
in  the  family  .vault.  Exactly  on  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year, 
he  had  said,  it  will  be  recollected,  despond- 
ingly,  to  Count  Gamba,  "  Where  shall  we  be 
in  another  year  ?  **  The  gentleman  to  w  hom 
this  foreboding  speech  was  addressed  paid  a 
visit,  some  months  after  the  interment,  to 
Hucknall,  and  was  much  struck,  as  I  have 
heard,  on  approaching  the  village,  by  the 
strong  likeness  it  seemed  to  him  to  bear  to 
his  lost  friend's  melancholy  deathplace,  Mis- 
solonghi. 

On  a  tablet  of  white  marble  in  the  chancel 
of  the  Church  of  Hucknall  is  the  following 
inscription  :  — 


ment  of  Philips,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be  moU  Miltomo 
secundus^  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  Dean  of  West- 
minsUr,  he  refused  to  admit  it.  Attcrbury,  who  suc- 
ceeded hbn,  and  who  was  the  writer  of  the  inscription, 
permitted  iu  reception.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


IN  THB  VACLT  BBNBATH, 

WBEUB  MANY  OP  DIS  ANCESTORS  AND  HIS  MOTHIB  ARB 

BCRIBD, 

UB  THB  REMAINS  OF 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

LORD  BYRON,  OP  ROCHDALB, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OP  LANCASTER, 

THB  AUTHOR  OP  **  CBILDB  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAOB." 

HB  WAS  BORN  IN  LONDON  ON  THE 

22D  OP  JANUARY,  1788. 

HE  DIED  AT   MISSOLONOI,   IN   WESTERN   GREECE,    ON    THB 

19th  op  APRIL,  1824, 

ENGAGED  IN  THB  GLORIOUS  ATTEMPT  TO  REBTORB  THAT 

COUNTRY  TO  BBR  ANCIBNT  PRBBDOM  AMD  BBNOWN. 


BIS  SISTER,  THB  HONOURABLE 

AUGUSTA  MARIA  LEIGH, 

PLACED  THIS  TABLET  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

From  among  the  tributes  that  have  been 
ofiTered,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  in  ahnost 
every  language  of  Europe,  to  his  memory,  I 
shall  select  two  which  appear  to  me  worthy 
of  peculiar  notice,  as  beii^,  one  of  them,  — 
so  far  as  my  limited  scholarship  will  allow 
me  to  judge,  —  a  simple  and  happy  imitation 
of  those  laudatory  inscriptions  with  which 
the  Greece  of  other  times  honoured  the  tombs 
of  her  heroes ;  and  the  other  as  being  the 
production  of  a  pen,  once  engaged  contro- 
versially against  Byron,  but  not  the  less  ready, 
as  these  affecting  verses  prove,  to  offer  th^ 
homage  of  a  manly  sorrow  and  admiration  at 
his  grave. 

EU 

Tif  If  T^  'EXXmh  Tiikun^ftuTtt 

Otf  ri  ^f  TXfmif  fiin  luatAilr,  tStS*  Ifct^SfUtt 

*A^X$u»f  te^tyittn  tvyttitn  o^to^* 
T^  Z*  liiimiJLtfiatt  fiM^'  itft^tnt,  Sm^  itrtifTu* 

AAf  i^i0Ttvm  yiyttrm  itSAfrf.  — 
ESUuf  $vf  #v,  rtMft,  x't'^^"  ^  «  ^*  *^<  i^^XXu 


«*  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  LAST  PILGRIMAGE. 

*•  BY  THB  REV.  W.  L.  BOWLBS. 

**  So  ENDS  Childb  Harold  his  last  pilgrimage  !— 
Upon  the  shores  of  Greece  he  stood,  and  cried 
*  Liberty  !  *  and  those  shores,  itovx  age  to  age 
Renown'd,  and  Sparta's  woods  and  rocks  replied 
'  Liberty  1 '    But  a  Spectre,  at  his  side. 
Stood  mocking ;  ~-  and  Its  dart,  uplifting  high. 
Smote  him :  —  he  sank  to  earth  in  life's  fair  pride ; 
Sparta  I  thy  rocks  then  heard  another  cry. 

And  old  nissus  sigh'd— *  Die,  generous  exile,  die !  * 


1  By  Jphn  Williams,  Esq.  [Now.  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Williams,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.]  —  The  following  translation  of  this  inscription 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers :  — 

*«  Not  length  of  life  ~ not  an  illustrious  birth. 
Rich  with  the  noblest  blood  of  all  the  earth ; — 


"  I  will  not  ask  sad  Pity  to  deplore 
His  wayward  errors,  who  thus  early  died ; 
Still  less,  CiiiLDB  Harold,  now  thou  an  no  noce. 
Will  I  say  aught  of  genius  mis^qiplied ; 
Of  the  past  shadows  of  thy  spleen  or  pride :  — 
But  I  will  bid  th*  Arcadian  qrpress  wave,  ' 

Pluck  the  green  laurel  firom  Peneus*  side,  i 

And  pray  thy  spirit  may  such  quiet  hsTe,  ' 

That  not  one  thought  unkind  be  murmor'd  o'er  tbysmc. 

**  So  Harold  ends,  in  Grbecb,  bis  nLGRtMAGt!-> 
There  fitly  ending, — in  that  land  renowo'd. 
Whose  mighty  genius  lives  in  Glory's  page,  — 
He,  on  the  Muses'  consecrated  ground,  ' 

Sinking  to  rest,  while  his  young  brows  are  boond         j 
With  their  unfoding  wreath  I  —To  bands  ofoiitb,      ', 
No  more  in  Tempb  let  the  pipe  resound ! 
Harold.  I  follow  to  thy  place  of  birth 

The  slow  hearse— aikl  thy  last  sad  pilobimagb  oo  wtli. 

**  Slow  moves  the  plumed  hearse,  the  mourafaig  trsta,' 
I  mark  the  sad  procession  with  a  sigh. 
Silently  passing  to  that  village  iSuie, 
Where,  Harold,  thy  forefathers  mouldering  lie;— 
There  sleeps  that  motbbr,  who  with  tearful  cfe, 
Pondering  the  fortunes  of  thy  early  road. 
Hung  o'er  the  slumbers  of  thine  infimcy ; 
Her  son,  released  from  mortal  labour's  load. 

Now  comes  to  rest,  with  her,  in  the  same  stOl  tboit. 

"  Bursting  Death's  silrace — could  that  mother  ^eak- 
( Speak  when  the  earth  was  heap'd  upon  hit  bead)  -    | 
In  thrilling,  but  with  hollow  accent  weak.  i 

She  thus  might  give  the  wdcome  of  tlte  dead : — 
'  Here  rest,  my  son,  with  me ;  —  the  dream  ii  fled  ;- 
The  motley  mask  and  the  great  stir  is  o'er : 
Welcome  to  me,  and  to  this  silent  bed.  | 

Where  deep  forgetfulness  succeeds  the  max  , 

Oflife,  and  fretting  passions  waste  the  heart  DO  IBff^"'   i 

By  his  Lordship's  WiU,  a  copy  of  whid 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  executors,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  the  monies  arising  ta 
the  sale  of  all  his  real  estates  at  Rochdale 
and  elsewhere,  together  with  such  part  of 
his  other  property  as  was  not  settled  upot 
Lady  Byron  and  his  daughter  Ada,  to  be  l^ 
Mrs.  Leigh  enjoyed,  free  from  her  husbind  s 
control,  during  her  life,  and,  after  her  decease, 
to  be  inherited  by  her  children.  I 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

CONCLUSION.  ' 

We  have  now  followed  to  its  close  a  ^  I 
which,  brief  as  was  its  span,  may  be  sad, 
perhaps,  to  have  comprised  within  itsdi  a 

Nought  can  arail,  sare  deeds  of  high  emprise, 

Our  mortal  being  to  immortalise. 

Sweet  child  of  song,  thou  sleepest !  —ne'er  again 

Shall  swell  the  notes  of  thy  melodtous  stnio : 

Yet,  with  thy  countiy  wailing  o*er  chjr  urn.  ^  , 

Pallas,  the  Muse,  Mars,  Greece,  and  FVewta"*"*^    ; 
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greater  variety  of  those  excitements  and  in- 
terest which  spring  out  of  the  deep  workings 
of  passion  and  of  intellect  than  any  that  the 
pen  of  biography  has  ever  before  commemo- 
rated. As  there  still  remain  amon^  the  papers 
of  my  firiend  some  curious  deamngs  which, 
though  in  the  abundance  of  our  materials  I 
have  not  hitherto  found  a  place  for  them, 
are  too  valuable  towards  the  illustration  of 
his  character  to  be  lost,  I  shall  here,  in  se- 
lecting them  for  the  r&ider,  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  trespassing,  for  the  last 
time,  on  his  patience  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  throughout 
these  pages,  and  b^  some  perhaps  with  dis- 
appointment, that  mto  the  character  of  Lord 
Byron,  as  a  iK>et,  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
critical  examination ;  but  that  content  with 
expressing  generally  the  delight  which,  in 
common  with  all,  I  derive  from  his  poetry, 
I  have  left  the  task  of  analysing  the  sources 
from  which  this  delight  springs  to  others.  ^ 
In  thus  evading,  if  it  must  be  so  considered, 
one  of  my  duties  as  a  biographer,  I  have  been 
influenced  no  less  by  a  sense  of  my  own  in- 
aptitude for  the  office  of  critic  than  by  recol- 
lecting with  what  assiduity,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  poet's  career,  every  new  rising 
of  his  genius  was  watched  from  the  great  ob- 
servatories of  Criticism,  and  the  ever  chang- 
ing varieties  of  its  course  and  splendour 
tracked  out  and  recorded  with  a  degree  of 
skill  and  minuteness  which  has  left  but  little 
for  succeeding  observers  to  discover.  It  is, 
moreover,  into  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Lord  Byron,  as  a  man,  not  distinct  from,  but 
forming,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  illustration 
of  his  character,  as  a  writer,  that  it  has  been 
the  more  immediate  purpose  of  these  volumes 
to  enquire ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  them, 
any  satisfactory  clue  has  been  afforded  to 
those  anomalies,  moral  and  intellectual,  which 
his  life  exhibited,  —  still  more  should  it  have 
been  the  effect  of  my  humble  labours  to  dear 
away  some  of  those  mists  that  hung  round 
my  friend,  and  show  him,  in  most  respects, 
as  worthy  of  love  as  he  was,  in  all,  of  admir- 
ation, then  will  the  chief  and  sole  aim  of 
this  work  have  been  accomplished. 

Having  devoted  to  this  object  so  large  a 

'  It  may  be  making  too  light  of  crltidnn  to  mj  with 
'^rmy,  that  **  eren  abad  rerse  it  as  good  a  thing  or  better 
than  the  bett  obcenration  that  erer  was  made  upon  it ;  ** 
but  there  are  rarely  few  tasks  that  appear  more  thank- 
less and  superfluous  than  that  of  folloidng.  as  Criticism 
sometimes  does,  in  the  rear  of  Tlctorioos  genius  (like  the 
commentators  on  a  field  of  Blenheim  or  of  Waterloo), 
snd  either  labouring  to  point  out  to  us  vkp  it  has 
triumphed,  or  still  more  nnprofltablj  contending  that  it 
<»*gkt  to  hare  failed.  The  well-known  passage  of  La 
Brujrire,  which  eren  VolUire's  adulatory  application  of 
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portion  of  my  own  share  of  these  pages,  and, 
yet  more  fairly,  enabled  the  world  to  form  a 
ludgment  for  itself,  by  placing  the  man,  in 
nis  own  person,  and  without  disguise,  before 
all  eyes,  there  would  seem  to  remain  now 
but  an  easy  duty  in  summing  up  the  various 
points  of  his  character,  and,  out  of  the  fea- 
tures, already  separately  described,  combining 
one  complete  portrait.  The  task,  however, 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  may  appear. 
There  are  few  characters  in  which  a  near 
acquaintance  does  not  enable  us  to  discover 
some  one  leading  principle  or  passion  con- 
sistent enough  in  its  operations  to  be  taken 
confidently  into  account  in  any  estimate  of 
the  disposition  in  which  they  are  found. 
Like  those  points  in  the  human  face,  or  figure, 
to  which  aft  its  other  proportions  are  refer- 
able, there  is  in  most  mmds  some  one  govern- 
ing influence,  from  which  chiefly,  —  though, 
of  course,  biassed  on  some  occasions  by 
others,  —  all  its  various  unpulses  and  ten- 
dencies will  be  found  to  radiate.  In  Lord 
Byron,  however,  this  sort  of  pivot  of  charac- 
ter was  almost  wholly  wantmg.  Governed 
as  he  was  at  different  moments  by  totally 
different  passions,  and  impelled  sometimes, 
as  during  his  short  access  of  parsimony  in 
Italy,  by  springs  of  action  never  before  de- 
velopecf  in  tiis  nature,  in  him  this  simple  mode 
of  tracing  character  to  its  sources  must  be 
often  wholly  at  fault ;  and  if,  as  is  not  im- 
possible, in  trying  to  solve  the  strange  vari- 
ances of  his  mind,  I  should  myself  be  found 
to  have  fidlen  into  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies, the  extreme  difficulty  of  analysing, 
without  dazzle  or  bewilderment,  such  an  un- 
exampled complication  of  qualities  must  be 
admitted  as  my  excuse. 

So  various,  indeed,  and  contradictory, 
were  his  attributes,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, that  he  may  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  not  one,  but  many :  nor  would  it  be 
any  great  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say, 
that  out  of  the  mere  partition  of  the  properties 
of  his  single  mind  a  plurality  of  characters, 
all  different  and  all  vigorous,  might  have  been 
furnished.  It  was  tms  multiform  aspect  ex- 
hibited by  him  that  led  the  world,  during  Ids 
short  wondrous  career,  to  compare  him  with 
that  medley  host  of  personages,  almost  all 


it  to  some  wwk  of  the  King  of  Prussia  has  not  spoiled 
for  use,  puts,  perhaps,  in  its  true  point  of  rlew  the  Tery 
subordinate  rank  whidi  Criticism  must  be  content  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  train  of  snccetsftil  Genius:  —  **  Quand  une 
leotare  tous  (l^e  I'eqnlt  et  qu*elle  tous  Inspire  des  sen- 
timens  noMes,  ne  cherchei  pas  une  autre  rd^e  pour 
Juger  de  Tourrage ;  it  est  bon  et  fkit  de  main  de  rouvrier : 
La  Critique,  aprds  ^  pent  s'exercer  sur  lee  petltes 
choses,  relever  quelqoes  expressions,  corriger  des  phrases, 
parler  de  syntaxe,*'  ftc.  Ac. 
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!  differing  from  each  other,  which  he  thiu  play- 
fully enumerates  in  one  of  his  Journals  :  — 
"  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  other  da^, 
I  on  the  various  comparisons,  good  or  evil, 
•  which  I  have  seen    published  of  myself  in 
I  different  journals,  English  and  foreign.    This 
was  suggested  to  me  bv  accidentally  turning 
over  a  foreign  one  lately,  —  for  I  have  made 
it  a  rule  latteriy  never  to  $earch  for  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  but  not  to  avoid  the  penisal,  if 
presented  by  chance. 

••  To  bqpn,  then  :  I  have  s^en  myself  com- 
pared, personally  or  poetically,  in  English, 
French,  German  (at  interpreted  to  me), 
Italian,  and  Portuguese,  within  these  nine 
vears,  to  Rousseau,  Ooethe,  Young,  Aretine, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Dante,  Petrarch,  *  an  ala- 
baster vase,  lighted  up  within,*  Satan,  Shak- 
speare,  Buonaparte,  Tiberius,  iEschylus,  So- 
pnocles,  Euripides,  Harlequin,  the  Clown, 
Stcmhold  and  Hopkins,  *to  the  phantasma- 
goria, to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Chenier,  to 
Mirabeau,  to  young  R.  Dallas  (the  school- 
boy), to  Michael  Angelo,  to  Raphael,  to  a 
petit-maitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Childe  Harold, 
to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in  Beppo,  to  Milton, 
to  Pope,  to  Dryden,  to  Bums,  to  Savage,  to 
Chattcrton,  to  •  oft  have  I  heard  of  thee,  ray 
Lord  Biron,*  in  Shakspcare,  to  Churchill  the 
poet,  to  Kean  the  actor,  to  Alficri,&c.&c.&c. 
•*  The  likeness  to  Alfieri  was  asserted  very 
seriously  by  an  Italian  who  had  known  him 
in  his  younger  days.  It  of  course  related 
merely  to  our  apparent  personal  dispositions. 
He  did  not  assert  it  to  wi^  (for  we  were  not 
then  good  friends),  but  in  society. 

**  The  object  of  so  many  contradictory 
comparisons  must  probably  be  like  something 
dilTerent  from  them  all ;  but  what  that  is,  is 
more  than  /  know,  or  any  body  else." 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting,  were  there 
either  space  or  time  for  such  a  task,  to  take 
a  review  of  the  names  of  note  in  the  pre- 
ceding list,  and  show  in  how  many  points, 
though  differing  so  materially  among  them- 
selves, it  might  be  found  that  each  presented 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron.  We 
have  seen,  for  instance,  that  wrongs  and 
sufferings  were,  through  life,  the  main  sources 


i 


1  Paulot  JoTiiM.^IUyle,  too.  njt  of  him,  **I1  fit 
entrer  plus  de  feu  et  plu«  de  force  dans  les  lirret,  qu'U 
n*j  en  eftt  mU  t'il  avoit  Joui  d'une  condition  plus  tran- 
quiUe.'* 

*  Some  passages  in  Foscolo's  Essay  on  Petrarch  maj 
be  applied,  with  equal  truth,  to  Lord  Byron.  ~  For  in- 
stance. *'  It  was  hardly  possible  with  Petrarch  to  write  a 
sentence  without  portraying  himself"  — "  Petrarch,  al- 
lured by  the  idea  that  his  celebrity  would  magnify  into 
Importance  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  ofhls  life,  satisfied 
the  curiosity  of  the  world,'*  ftc.  ftc.  —and  again,  with 
still  more  striking  applicability,— **  In  Petrarch's  letters. 
as  well  as  in  bis  Poems  and  Treatises,  we  always  identify 


of  Byron's  inspiration.  Where  the  hoof  of 
the  critic  struck,  the  fountain  was  first  &- 
closed  ;  and  all  the  tramplings  of  the  worid 
afterwards  but  forced  out  the  stream  stroi^ 
and  brighter.  The  same  obligatioDS  to  mis- 
fortune, the  same  debt  of  the  **  oppressor's 
wronff,"  for  having  wrung  out  from  bitter 
thou^ts  the  pure  essence  of  his  genius,  was 
due  no  less  deeply  by  Dante!  — "  qtmB 
illam  sub  amara  cogitatione  excitatam,  occnhi 
divinique  ingenii  vim  exaajerit  eC  inflaa- 
marit."  • 

In  that  contempt  for  the  workTs  opinioa, 
which  led  Dante  to  exclaim,  "  Lascia  dir  k 
genti,**  Lord  Byron  also  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  poet,  —  though  (ar  more, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  profession  than 
reality.  For,  while  scorn  for  the  public  voice 
was  on  his  lips,  the  keenest  sensitiveoess  to 
its  every  breath  was  in  his  heart  ;  and,  as 
if  eveiy  feeling  of  his  nature  was  to  hare 
some  painful  mixture  in  it,  together  with 
the  pride  of  Dante  which  led  him  to  disdaia 
public  opinion,  he  combined  the  susceptilnlkT 
of  Petrarch  which  placed  him  shrinkmgly  at 
its  mercy. 

His  agreement,  in  some  other  features  of 
character,  with  Petrarch,  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  ^  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
often  surmised,  that  Byron's  want  of  a  due 
reverence  for  Shakspeare  arose  firom  soose 
latent  and  hardly  conscious  jealousy  of  that 
poet*s  fame,  a  similar  feeling  is  known  to  havt 
existed  in  Petrarch  towards  Dante  ;  and  the 
same  reason  assigned  for  it, — that  firt>m  the 
living  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  while  before 
the  shade  of  Dante  he  might  have  reason  to 
feel  humbled, — is  also  not  a  little  applicabfe' 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron. 

Between  the  dispositions  and  habits  of 
Alfieri  and  those  of  the  noble  poet  of  England 
no  less  remarkable  coincidences  might  be 
traced  ;  and  the  sonnet  in  which  theltafiu 
dramatist  professes  to  paint  his  own  chantftff 
contains,  m  one  comprehensive  line,  a  por- 
trait of  the  versatile  author  of  Don  Juan,  — 

*'  Or  stimandome  AchUle,  ed  or  Terdte.** 

By  the  extract  just  given  firom  his  Journal, 

the  author  with  the  man,  who  felt  himself  trrcsistAly 
impelled  to  derelope  his  own  intense  feeUngs.  Bcftiv 
endowed  with  almost  all  the  noble,  and  with  sone  ef  tke 
paltry  passions  of  our  nature,  and  having  nercr  atcnqtad 
to  conceal  them,  he  awakens  «u  to  r«flectioo  v^ioo  ou^ 
selTes  while  we  contemplate  in  hbn  a  betng  of  oar  owa 
species,  yet  diflferent  from  any  other,  and  wfaoee  origi- 
nality excites  eren  more  symp^y  than  adralratSon." 

'  **  II  Petrarca  potera  credere  candkiamentB  cfa'si  mb 
pativa  d'inridia  solamente.  perche  fn.  totti  I  vtrtBti  aoo 
T*era  dil  non  s*arretrasse  per  oedergli  U  pasao  alia  ftimM 
gloria,  ch'ei  non  potera  sentirel  nrntlialo,  fliorch^  dall* 
ombra  di  Dante.*' 
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it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  Byron's  own 
opinion,  a  character  which,  like  his,  admitted 
of  so  many  contradictory  comparisons,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  wholly  undeiinable 
itself.  It  will  be  found,  however,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  this  very  versatilitv,  which  renders 
it  so  difficult  to  fix,  "  ere  it  change,"  the  fiury 
fabric  of  his  character,  is,  in  it^f,  the  true 
clue  through  all  that  fabric's  mazes,  —  is  in 
itselfthe  solution  of  whatever  was  most  daz- 
zling in  his  might  or  startling  in  his  levity,  of 
all  that  most  attracted  and  repelled,  whether 
in  his  life  or  his  genius.  A  variety  of  powers 
almost  boundless,  and  a  pride  no  less  vast  in 
displaying  them,  —  a  susceptibility  of  new 
impressions  and  impulses,  even  beyond  the 
usual  allotment  of  genius,  and  an  uncontrolled 
impetuosity^,  a^  well  from  habit  as  tempera- 
ment, in  yielding  to  them,  —  such  were  the 
two  ereat  and  leading  sources  of  all  that 
varied  spectacle  which  his  life  exhibited  ;  of 
that  succession  of  victories  achieved  by  his 
genius,  in  almost  every  field  of  mind  that 
genius  ever  trod,  and  of  all  those  sallies  of 
character  in  every  shape  and  direction  that 
unchecked  feeling  and  dominant  self-will 
could  dictate. 

It  must  be  perceived  by  all  endowed  with 
quick  powers  of  association  how  constantly, 
when  any  particular  thought  or  sentiment 
presents  itself  to  their  minds,  its  very  oppo- 
site, at  the  same  moment,  springs  up  tnere 
also  :  —  if  any  thing  sublune  occurs,  its 
neighbour,  the  ridiculous,  is  by  its  side ;  — 
across  a  bright  view  of  the  present  or  the 
future,  a  dark  one  throws  its  shadow  ; — and, 
even  in  questions  respecting  morals  and  con- 
duct, all  the  reasomngs  and  consequences 
that  may  suggest  themselves  on  the  side  of 
one  of  two  opposite  courses  will,  in  such 
minds,  be  instantly  confronted  by  an  array 
just  as  cogent  on  the  other.  A  mind  of  this 
structure,  —  and  such,  more  or  less,  are  all 
those  in  which  the  reasoning  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  imaginative  facultv,  —  though 
enabled,  by  such  rapid  powers  of  association, 
to  multiply  its  resources  without  end,  has 
need  of  tne  constant  exercise  of  a  controlling 
jud^ent  to  keep  its  perceptions  pure  and 
undisturbed  between  tne  contrasts  it  thus 
simultaneously  calls  up  ;  the  obvious  danger 
being  that,  where  matters  of  taste  are  con- 
cerned, the  habit  of  forming  such  incongruous 
juxtapositions  —  as  that,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  burlesque  and  sublime  —  should 
at  last  vitiate  the  mind's  relish  for  the  nobler 
and  higher  quality ;  and  that,  on  the  yet 
more  important  subject  of  morals,  a  facility 
in  finding  reasons  for  every  side  of  a  question 
may  end,  if  not  in  the  cnoice  of  the  worst, 
at  least  in  a  sceptical  indiflerence  to  all. 


In  picturing  to  oneself  so  awfiil  an  event 
as  a  shipwreoK,  its  many  horrors  and  perils 
are  what  alone  offer  themselves  to  ordinary 
fancies.  But  the  keen,  versatile  imagination 
of  Byron  could  detect  in  it  far  other  details, 
and,  at  the  same  moment  with  all  that  is  fear* 
fill  and  appalling  in  such  a  scene,  could  bring 
together  all  that  is  most  ludicrous  and  low. 
That  in  this  painful  mixture  he  was  but  too 
true  to  human  nature,  the  testimony  of  De 
Retz  (himself  an  eye-witness  of  such  an 
event)  attests  :  —  "  Vous  ne  pouvez  vous 
imaginer  (says  the  Cardinal)  Thorreur  d'une 
grande  tempete  ;  —  vous  en  pouvez  imaginer 
aussi  peu  le  ridicule."  But,  assuredly,  a  poet 
less  wantoning  in  the  variety  of  his  power, 
and  less  proud  of  displaying  it,  would  have 
paused  ere  he  mixed  up,  thus  mockingly,  the 
degradation  of  humamty  with  its  suH'erings, 
and,  content  to  probe  us  to  the  core  with  the 
miseries  of  our  feUow-men,  would  have  for- 
borne to  wring  fi'om  us,  the  next  moment,  a 
bitter  smile  at  their  baseness. 

To  the  moral  sense  so  dangerous  are  the 
effects  of  this  quality,  that  it  would  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  generalising  too  widely  to  assert 
that  wheresoever  great  versatility  of  power 
exists,  there  will  ako  be  found  a  tendency 
to  versatility  of  principle.  The  poet  Chat- 
terton,  in  whose  soul  the  seeds  of  all  that 
is  good  and  bad  in  genius  so  prematurely 
ripened,  said,  in  the  consciousness  of  this 
multiple  faculty,  that  he  **  held  that  man  in 
contempt  who  could  not  write  on  both  sides 
of  a  question  ;"  and  it  was  by  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle  himself  that  he 
brought  one  of  the  few  stains  upon  his  name 
which  a  life  so  short  afforded  time  to  incur. 
Mirabeau,  too,  when,  in  the  legal  warfare 
between  liis  father  and  mother,  he  helped  to 
draw  up  for  each  the  pleadings  against  the 
other,  was  influenced  less,  no  doubt,  by  the 
pleasure  of  mischief  than  by  this  pride  of 
talent,  and  lost  sight  of  the  unnatural  perfidy 
of  the  task  in  the  adroitness  with  which  he 
executed  it. 

The  quality  which  I  have  here  denomi- 
nated versatility,  as  applied  to  power,  Lord 
Byron  has  himself  designated  by  the  French 
word  •*  mobility,"  as  applied  to  feeling  and 
conduct :  and,  in  one  ot  the  cantos  of  Don 
Juan,  has  described  happily  some  of  its  lighter 
features.  After  telling  us  that  his  hero  had 
begun  to  doubt,  firom  the  great  predominance 
of  this  quahty  in  her,  "  how  much  of  Adeline 
was  real^^  he  says,  — 

**  So  well  the  acted,  all  and  erery  part. 

By  turas,  — with  that  vivacious  versatilitf, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart, 
lliey  err  —  'tis  merely  what  is  called  mobility, 

A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art. 
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Though  seeming  to.  fk>om  in  tappoeed  tacXatj ; 
And  fklw— thoofh  true ;  for  sorely  they  're  sinoerest. 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest.*' 

That  he  was  fully  aware  not  only  of  the 
abundance  of  this  quality  in  his  own  nature, 
but  of  the  danger  in  which  it  placed  con- 
sistency and  singleness  of  character,  did  not 
require  the  note  on  this  passage,  where  he 
calls  it  "  an  unhappy  attribute,"  to  assure  us. 
The  consciousness,  indeed,  of  his  own  natural 
tendency  to  jrield  thus  to  every  chance  im- 
pression, and  change  with  every  passing  im- 
pulse, was  not  only  for  ever  present  in  his 
mind,  but, — aware  as  he  was  of  the  suspicion 
of  weakness  attached  by  the  world  to  any 
retractation  or  abandonment  of  long  pro- 
fessed opinions,  —  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
him  in  that  general  line  of  consistency,  on 
certain  great  subjects,  which,  notwithstending 
occasional  fluctuations  and  contradictions  as 
to  the  details  of  these  verv  subjects,  he  con- 
tinued to  preserve  throughout  life.  A  pas- 
sage from  one  of  his  manuscripts  will  show 
how  sagaciouslv  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
guarding  himself  against  his  own  instability 
m  this  respect.  "  The  world  visits  change 
of  politics  or  change  of  religion  with  a  more 
severe  censure  than  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion  would  appear  to  me  to  desire.  But 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  feeling  ; 
—  and  I  think  it  is  that  these  departures 
from  the  earliest  instilled  ideas  of  our  child- 
hood, and  from  the  line  of  conduct  chosen 
by  us  when  we  first  enter  into  public  life, 
have  been  seen  to  have  more  mischievous 
results  for  society,  and  to  prove  more  weak- 
ness of  mind  than  other  actions,  in  themselves, 
more  immoral." 

The  same  distrust  in  his  own  steadiness, 
thus  keeping  alive  in  him  a  conscientious 
self-watchfulness,  concurred  not  a  little,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  the  innate  kindness  of 
his  nature,  to  preserve  so  constant  and  un- 
broken the  greater  number  of  his  attachments 
through  life ;  —  some  of  them,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  his  mother,  owing  evidently  more 
to  a  sense  of  duty  than  to  real  affection,  the 
consistency  with  which,  so  creditably  to  the 
strength  of  his  character,  they  were  nuun- 
tained. 

But  while  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in 
the  sort  of  task-like  perseverance  with  which 
the  habits  and  amusements  of  his  youth  were 
held  fast  by  him,  he  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  variableness  and  love  of  novelty  so  na- 
tural to  him,  in  all  else  that  could  engage  his 


'C 


'tis  not 


My  cae  for  any  time  to  be  terrific ; 
For  chequered  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 
With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 


^ 


mind,  in  all  the  excurnons;,  whether  of  bb 
reason  or  hb  fiuicv,  he  gave  way  to  this  ver- 
satile humour  without  scruple  or  check, — 
takinf  every  shape  in  which  genius  cooid 
manilest  its  power,  and  transferring  hims^ 
to  every  region  of  thought  where  qew  con- 
quests were  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  such  a  rai^  of 
will  and  power  should  be  abused.  It  was 
impossible  that,  among  the  sfMrits  he  m- 
voKed  from  all  quarters,  those  ci  darknesi 
should  not  appear,  at  his  bidding,  with  those 
of  l^t.  Ana  here  the  danpers  of  an  eoergj 
so  muldfold,  and  thus  luxunatzng  in  its  own 
transformations,  show  themselves.  To  this 
one  great  object  of  displaving  power,  — va- 
rious, splemfid,  and  aUkuioming  power,  — 
everv  other  consideration  and  duty  were  hot 
too  Ukelv  to  be  sacrificed.  Let  the  advocate 
but  display  his  eloquence  and  art,  no 
what  the  cause  ; — let  the  stamp  of 
be  but  left  behind,  no  matter  with  what 
Couid  it  have  been  expected  that  from  soch 
a  career  no  mischief  would  ensue,  or  thit 
among  these  cross-lights  of  imagination  the 
moral  vision  could  remain  undisturbed  ?  Im 
it  to  be  at  all  wondered  at  that  in  the  works 
of  one  thus  gifted  and  carried  away,  we 
should  find,  —  wholly,  too,  without  any  pr^ 
pense  design  of  corrupting  on  his  side, — i 
false  splendour  given  to  ^^ceto  make  it  kwk 
like  Virtue,  and  Evil  too  often  invested  widi 
a  grandeur  which  belongs  intrinsically  but  to 
Good? 

Among  the  less  serious  ills  flowing  fiooi 
this  abuse  of  his  great  versatile  powers,  — 
more  espedall  v  as  exhibited  in  his  roost  cha- 
racteristic woiiL,  Don  Juan, — it  will  be  found 
that  even  the  strength  and  impressiveness  of 
his  poetry  is  sometimes  not  a  little  ii^ured 
by  tne  capricious  and  desultory  flights  into 
which  this  pliancy  of  wing  allures  him.  It 
must  be  felt,  indeed,  by  Si  readers  of  that 
work,  and  particularly  by  those  who,  beiog 
gifted  with  out  a  small  portion  of  such  dnc^ 
tili^  themselves,  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  his  changes,  that  the  suddenness  with 
which  he  passes  fix>m  one  strain  of  sentsnent 
to  another, — from  the  frolic  to  the  sad, 
from  the  cynical  to  the  tender,  — begets  a 
distrust  in  the  sincerity  of  one  or  both  moods 
of  mind  which  interferes  with,  if  not  chilk 
the  sympathy  that  a  more  natural  transitioo 
would  inspire.^  In  general  such  a  suspidon 
would  do  tiim  injustice  ;  as,  amonf  the  sin- 
gular combinations  which  his  mind  present- 

Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote  - 

Too  mnch  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific  ;  •» 
^^thont,  or  with«  offence  to  Mends  or  Ibes, 
I  sketch  your  woiid  exactly  as  it  goes.** 

Dim  Juan,  c  riii.  tt.  t}.] 
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ed,  that  of  uniting  at  once  versatility  and 
depth  of  feeling  was  not  the  least  remarkable. 
But,  on  the  whole,  favourable  as  was  all  this 
quickness  and  variety  of  association  to  the 
extension  of  the  range  and  resources  of  his 
poetry,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  more 
select  concentration  of  his  powers  would  not 
have  afforded  a  still  more  grand  and  precious 
result.  Had  the  minds  of  Milton  and  Tasso 
been  thus  thrown  open  to  the  incursions  of 
light,  ludicrous  fancies,  who  can  doubt  that 
those  solemn  sanctuaries  of  genius  would 
have  been  as  much  injured  as  profaned  by 
the  intrusion? — and  it  is  at  least  a  question 
whether,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  been  so  ac- 
tively versatile,  so  totally  under  the  dominion 
of 

**  A  fimqr.  like  the  air,  most  ft-ee, 
AndfUUofmuUbUity/* 

he  would  not  have  becsi  less  wonderful,  per- 
haps, but  more  great. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  his  poetical  creations 
that  this  love  and  power  of  variety  showed 
itself :  —  one  of  the  most  pervading  weak- 
nesses of  his  life  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
fertile  source.  The  pride  of  personating 
every  description  of  character,  evil  as  well  as 
gooa^  influenced  but  too  much,  as  we  have 
seen,  (lis  ambition,  and,  not  a  little,  his  con- 
duct ;  and  as,  in  poetry,  his  own  experience 
of  the   ill  efl^ects  of  passion  was  made  to 


1  We  hare  seen  how  often,  in  his  Journals  and  Letters, 
this  suspicion  of  his  own  mental  soundness  Is  Intimated. 
A  similar  notion,  with  respect  to  himself,  seems  to  have 
talcen  hold  also  of  the  strong  nund  of  Johnson,  who,  like 
Bjron,  too,  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  an  hereditary 
tinge  that  melancholy  which,  as  he  said,  **  made  liim  mad 
all  his  life,  at  least  not  sober."  This  peculiar  feature  of 
Joluu<m*s  mind  has,  in  the  late  new  edition  of  Boiwell's 
Life  of  him,  given  rise  to  some  remarks,  pregnant  with 
all  the  editor's  well-known  acuteness,  which,  as  bearing 
on  a  point  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, will  be  found  worthy  of  all  attention.*  In  one  of 
the  many  letters  of  Lord  Byron  to  myself;  which  I  hare 
thought  right  to  omit,  I  find  him  tracing  this  supposed 
disturbance  of  his  own  fkculUes  to  the  marriage  of  Miss 


•  {**  One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,'*  lays  Mr.  Croker,  **  is 
still  to  be  written,  that  of  hereditary  insanity.  The 
symptomatic  fluts  by  which  the  disease  might  be  traced 
are  generally  either  disregarded  from  Ignorance  of  their 
real  cause  and  character,  or,  when  obsenred,  careAilly 
suppressed  by  domestic  or  professional  delicacy.  This  is 
natural,  and  even  laudable;  yet  there  are  scTeral  im- 
portant reasons  why  the  obscurity  in  which  such  (acts  are 
usually  buried  may  be  regretted.  Moralfyt  we  should 
wish  to  know,  as  Csr  as  may  be  permitted  to  us,  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  intellect,  its  powers,  audits  weaknesses ; 
—  medieaUift  it  might  be  possible,  by  early  and  syste- 
matic treatment,  to  arert  or  mitigate  the  disease  which, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose.  Is  now  often  unknown  or  mis- 
taken ;  —  legatfy,  it  would  bo  desirable  to  have  any 
additional  means  of  discriminating  between  guilt  and 


> 


minister  materials  to  the  workings  of  his 
imagination,  so,  in  return,  his  imagination 
supplied  that  dark  colouring  under  which  he 
so  often  disguised  his  true  aspect  from  the 
world.  To  such  a  perverse  length,  indeed,  did 
he  carry  this  fancy  for  self-defamation,  that  if 
(as  sometimes,  in  his  moments  of  gloom,  he 
persuaded  hiniself,)  there  was  any  tendency 
to  derangement  in  his  mental  conformation  S 
on  this  point  alpne  could  it  be  pronounced 
to  have  manifested  itself.  ^  In  the  early  part 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  when  he*  most 
gave  way  to  this  humour,  —  for  it  was  ob- 
servable afterwards,  when  the  world  joined 
in  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  he  rather 
shrunk  from  the  echo,  —  I  have  known  him 
more  than  once,  as  we  have  sat  together  after 
dinner,  and  he  was,  at  the  time,  perhaps,  a 
little  under  the  influence  of  wine,  to  fall  se- 
riously into  this  sort  of  dark  and  self-ac- 
cusing mood,  and  throw  out  hints  of  his  oast 
life  with  an  air  of  gloom  and  mystery  de- 
signed evidently  to  awaken  curiosity  and 
interest.  He  was,  however,  too  promptly 
alive  to  the  least  approaches,  of  ridicule  not 
to  perceive,  on  these  occ^ions,  that  the  gra^ 
vity  of  his  hearer  was  only  prevented  from 
beinff  disturbed  by  an  efliort  of  politeness, 
and  he  accordingly  never  again  tried  this  ro- 
mantic mystification  upon  me.  From  what 
I  have  known,  however,  of  his  experiments 


Chaworth  ;  —  **  a  marriage,"  he  says,  **  for  which  she  sa- 
crificed the  prospects  of  two  very  anclrat  families,  and  a 
heart  which  was  hers  from  ten  years  old,  and  a  head 
which  has  never  been  quite  right  since." 

s  In  his  Diary  of  1813Uiere  U  a  passage  (ana,  p.  S040 
which  I  had  presenred  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trathig  this  obliquity  of  his  mind,  intending,  at  the  same 
time,  to  accompany  it  with  an  explanatory  note.  From 
some  inadTertence,  however,  the  note  was  omitted ;  and, 
thus  left  to  itseli;  this  piece  of  roystificaUon  has,  with  the 
French  readers  of  the  work,  1  see,  succeeded  most  per- 
fectly ;  there  being  no  imaginable  variety  of  murder  which 
the  votaries  of  the  new  romantic  school  have  not  been 
busily  extracting  out  of  the  mystery  of  that  passage. 


misfortune,  and  of  ascertaining,  with  more  precision,  the 
nice  bounds  which  divide  moral  guilt  fh>m  what  may  be 
called  physical  errors ; — and  in  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  springs  of  human  thought  or  action,  it 
would  be  consolatory  and  edifying  to  be  able  todlstinguish, 
with  greater  certainty,  rational  fidth  and  Judicious  pie^ 
from  the  enthusiastic  confidence  or  the  gloomy  despond- 
ence of  disordered  imaginations.  The  memory  of  every 
man  who  has  lived,  not  inattentively,  in  society,  will 
furnish  hhn  with  instances  to  which  these  considerations 
might  have  been  uselhlly  applied.  But  in  reading  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  (who  was  conscious  of  the  disease 
and  of  iu  cause)  they  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view; 
not  merely  as  a  subject  of  general  interest,  but  as  elud- 
datmg  and  explaining  many  of  the  errors,  peculiarities, 
and  weaknesses  of  that  extraordinary  man."  -^  Croker** 
iBoiUfeU,yolA,p.Z.X 
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upon  more  impressible  listeners,  I  have  little 
doubt  that^  to  produce  effect  at  the  moment, 
there  is  hordlr  any  crime  so  dark  or  de- 
sperate of  which,  m  the  excitement  of  thus 
acting  upon  the  imaj^nations  of  others,  he 
would  not  have  hinted  that  he  had  been 
guilty ;  and  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me 
that  the  occult  cause  of  his  lady's  separation 
from  him,  round  which  herself  and  her  legal 
adviser  have  thrown  such  formidable  mystery, 
may  have  been  nothing  more,  after  all,  than 
some  imposture  of  this  kind,  some  dimly 
hinted  confession  of  undefined  horrors,  which, 
though  intend^  by  the  relater  but  to  mystify 
and  surprise,  the  hearer  so  little  understood 
him  as  to  take  in  sober  Seriousness. 

This  strange  propensity  with  which  the 
man  was,  as  it  were,  inoculated  by  the  poet, 
re-acted  back  again  ujjon  his  poetry,  so  as  to 
produce,  in  some  of  his  delineations  of  cha* 
racter,  that  inconsistency  which  has  not 
unfrequently  been  noticed  by  his  critics,  — 
namely,  the  junction  of  one  or  two  lofty  and 
shining  virtues  with  "a  thousand  crimes*** 
altogether  incompatible  with  them  ;  this  ano- 
maly being,  in  fact,  accounted  for  by  the  two 
different  sorts  of  ambition  that  actuated  him, 
—  the  natural  one,  of  infusing  into  his  per- 
sonages those  high  and  kindly  qualities  he 
felt  conscious  of  within  himself ;  and  the  ar- 
tificial one,  of  investing  them  with  those 
crimes  which  he  so  boyishly  wished  imputed 
to  him  by  the  world. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  such  ef- 
forts towards  blackening  his  own  name,  and 
even  after  he  had  learned  fi'om  bitter  exoeri- 
ence  the  rash  folly  of  such  a  system,  there 
was  still,  in  the  openness  and  over-frankness 
of  his  nattu'e,  and  that  indulgence  of  impulse 
with  which  he  gave  utterance  to,  if  not  acted 
upon,  every  chance  impression  of  the  mo- 
ment, more  than  sufficient  to  bring  his  cha- 
racter, in  all  its  least  favourable  lights,  before 
the  world.  Who  is  there,  indeed,  that  could 
bear  to  be  judged  by  even  the  best  of  those 
unnumbered  thoughts  that  course  each  other, 
like  waves  of  the  sea,  through  our  minds, 
passing  away  unuttered,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  even  unowned  by  ourselves  ?  —  Yet  to 
such  a  test  was  Byron*s  character  through- 
out his  whole  life  exposed.  As  well  from 
the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave  way  to 
every  impulse  as  from  the  passion  he  had  for 


>  [**  He  left  a  CoruUr's  name  to  other  timet, 

Link'd  with  one  rirtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

Works,  p.  107.] 

«  "  He  often  mentioned,"  *ayt  Mr.  Trelawney,  *'  that  he 
thought  he  should  not  live  mtmj  years,  and  said  that  he 
would  die  in  Greece.  This  he  told  me  at  Cephalonia.  He 
Always  seemed  unmoved  on  these  occasions,  perfectly  in- 


(b= 


recording  his  own  impresnons,  all  those  he- 
terogeneous thoughts,  fantasies,  and  desires 
that,  in  other  men's  minds,  "coooe  like 
shadows,  so  depart,"  were  by  him  fixed  and 
embodied  as  they  presented  themselves,  and, 
at  once,  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by  pobfie 
opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  words, 
ather  in  the  hast^  letter  of  the  moment,  or 
the  poem  for  all  tune,  laid  open  such  a  range 
of  vulnerable  points  before  his  judges,  as  no 
one  individual  perhaps  ever  bdbre,  of  him- 
selfjpresentcd. 

With  such  abundance  and  variety  of  ma- 
terials for  portraiture,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived how  two  professed  delineators  of  his 
character,  the  one  over  partial  and  the  other 
malicious,  might,  —  the  former,  by  sdecting 
only  the  fairer,  and  the  latter  only  the  darker, 
features, —  produce  two  portraits  of  Lord 
Byro.1,  as  much  differing  from  each  other  as 
they  would  both  be,  on  the  whole,  unlike  the 
original. 

Of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  retention 
with  which  he  promulged  his  every  thoi^ht 
and  feeling,  —  more  especially  if  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  self^ — without 
allowing  even  a  pause  for  the  almost  instinc^ 
tive  consideration  whether  by  such  disclo- 
sures he  might  not  be  conveying  a  calom- 
nious  impression  ofhimself,  a  stronger  instance 
could  hardly  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in 
a  conversation  held  by  him  with  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney,  as  reported  by  this  latter  gentleman, 
when  they  were  on  their  way  together  to 
Greece.  After  some  remarks  on  the  state 
of  his  own  health*,  mental  and  bodily,  he 
said,  "  I  don*t  know  how  it  is,  but  I  am  so 
cowardly  at  times,  that  if,  this  morning,  yon 
had  come  down  and  horsewhip|>ed  me,  I 
should  have  submitted  without  opposition. 
Why  is  this  ?  If  one  of  these  fits  come  over 
me  when  we  are  in  Greece,  what  shall  I 
do?"  —  "I  told  him  (contmues  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney)  that  it  was  the  excessive  dd)ility  of 
his  nerves.  He  said,  *  Yes,  and  of  my  bead, 
too.  I  was  very  heroic  when  I  left  Genoa, 
but,  like  Acres,  I  feel  my  courage  oozing  out 
at  my  palms."* 

It  will  hardly,  by  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  human  nature,  be  denied  that  such 
misgivings  and  heart-sinkings  as  are  here  de- 
scribed may,  under  a  similar  depression  of 
spirits,  have  found  their  way  into  toe  thoughts 


different  as  to  when  he  died,  only  saying  that  be  toM. 
not  bear  pain.  On  our  voyage  we  had  been  reading  with 
great  attention  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Swift  edited  by 
Scott,  and  we  almost  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  talked  tten 
over  i  and  he  more  than  once  expressed  hb  borror  of  ex 
isting  in  that  state,  and  expressed  tocDe  fevs  that  tt 
would  be  his  fate.    [See  Bybonuna.] 
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of  some  of  the  gallantest  hearts  that  ever 
breathed  ;  —  but  then,  untold  and  unremem- 
bered,  even  by  the  sufferer  himself,  they 
passed  off  with  the  passing  infirmity  that 
produced  them,  leaving  neither  to  truth  to 
record  them  as  proofs  of  want  of  health,  nor 
to  calumny  to  fasten  upon  them  a  suspicion 
of  want  of  bravery.  The  assertion  of  some 
one,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  cowardly, 
would  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  most  men  believe  others  so. 
"  I  have  lived,"  says  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
**  to  hear  Voltaire  called  a  fool,  and  the  great 
Frederick  a  coward.  **  The  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough in  his  own  times,  and  Napoleon  in  ours, 
have  found  persons  not  only  to  assert  but 
believe  the  same  charge  against  them.  After 
such  glaring  instances  of  the  tendency  of 
some  minds  to  view  greatness  only  through 
an  inverting  medium,  it  need  little  surprise  us 
that  Lord  Byron's  conduct  in  Greece  should, 
on  the  same  principle,  have  engendered  a 
similar  insinuation  against  him  ;  nor  should 
I  have  at  all  noticed  the  weak  slander,  but 
for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  me  of 
endeavounng  to  point  out  what  appears  to 
me  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  coura^  by 
which,  on  all  occasions  that  called  for  it,  he 
so  strikingly,  distinguished  himself. 

Whatever  virtue  may  be  allowed  to  belong 
to  personal  courage,  it  is,  most  assuredly, 
they  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
liveliest  imaginations,  and  who  have  there- 
fore most  vividly  and  simultaneously  before 
their  eyes  all  the  remote  and  possible  con- 
sequences of  danger,  that  are  most  deserving 
of  whatever  praise  attends  the  exercise  of 
tmi|  virtue.  A  bravery  of  this  kind,  which 
sprihgs  more  out  of  mind  than  temperament, 
— or  rather,  perhs^s,  out  of  the  conquest  of 
the  former  oyer  the  latter, — will  naturally 
proportion  its  exertion  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  ;  and  the  same  person  who  is 
seen  to  shrink  with  an  almost  feminine  fear 
from  ignoble  and  every-day  perils,  may  be 
found  foremost  in  the  very  jaws  of  danger 
where  honour  is  to  be  either  maintained  or 
won.  Nor  does  this  remark  apply  only  to 
the  imaginative  class,  of  whom  I  am  chiefly 
treating.  By  the  same  calculating  principle, 
it  will  be  found  that  most  men  whose  bra- 
very is  the  result  not  of  temperament  but  re- 
flection, are  regulated  in  their  daring.  The 
wise  De  Wit,  Uiough  n^ligent  of  his  life  on 
great  occasions,  was  not  ashamed,  we  are 
told,  of  dreading  and  avoiding  whatever  en- 
dangered it  on  others. 

Chi  the  apprehensiveness  that  attends  quick 
imaginations.  Lord  Byron  had,  of  course,  a 
considerable  share,  and  in  all  situations  of 
ordinary  peril  gave  way  to  it  without  reserve. 


I  have  seldom  seen  any  person,  male  or  fe- 
male, more  timid  in  a  carnage ;  and,  in  riding, 
his  preparation  against  acadents  showed  the 
same  nervous .  and  imaginative  fearfulness. 
"His  bridle,**  says  the  late  Lord  Blessington, 
who  rode  frequently  with  him  at  Genoa, "  had, 
besides  cavesson  and  martingale,  various 
reins ;  and  whenever  he  came  near  a  place 
where  his  horse  was  likely  to  shy,  he  gathered 
up  these  said  reins  and  nxed  mmself  as  if  he 
was  going  at  a  five-barred  gate."  None  surely 
but  the  most  superficial  or  most  pr^udiced 
observers  could  ever  seriously  found  upon 
such  indications  of  nervousness  any  con- 
clusion against  the  real  courage  of  him  who 
was  subject  to  them.  The  poet  Ariosto, 
who  was,  it  seems,  a  victim  to  the  same 
fair-weather  alarms,  —  who,  when  on  horse- 
back, would  alight  at  the  least  appearance 
of  danger,  and  on  the  water  was  particularly 
timorous,  —  could  yet,  in  the  action  between 
the  Pope's  vessels  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's, 
fight  like  a  lion  ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  courage  of  Lord  Byron,  as  all  his  com- 
panions in  peril  testify,  was  of  that  noblest 
kind  which  rises  with  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion,  and  becomes  but  the  more  self- 
collected  and  resisting,  the  .more  imminent 
the  danger. 

In  proposing  to  show  that  the  distinctive 
properties  of  Lord  Byron's  character,  as  well 
moral  as  literary,  arose  mainly  from  those 
two  great  sources,  the  unexampled  versatility 
of  his  powers  and  feelings,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of 
both,  it  had  been  my  intention  to  pursue  the 
subject  still  further  in  detail,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  trace  throughout  the  various  ex- 
cellences and  defects,  both  of  his  poetry  and 
his  life,  the  operation  of  these  two  dominant 
attributes  of  his  nature.  '*  No  man,"  says 
Cowper,  in  speaking  of  persons  of  a  versatile 
turn  of  mind,  "  are  better  qualified  for  com- 
panions in  such  a  world  as  this  than  men  of 
such  temperament.  Every  scene  of  life  has 
two  sides,  a  dark  and  a  bright  one ;  and  the 
mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melan- 
choly and  vivacity  is  best  of  all  qualified  for 
the  contemplation  of  either.**  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  to  this  readiness  in 
reflecting  all  hues,  whether  of  the  shadows 
or  the  lights  of  our  varieeated  existence,  Lord 
Byron  owed  not  only  the  great  range  of  his 
influence  as  a  poet,  but  those  powers  of  fas- 
cination which  he  possessed  as  a  man.  This 
susceptibility,  indeed,  of  immediate  impres- 
sions, which  in  him  was  so  active,  lent  a 
charm,  of  all  others  the  most  attractive,  to 
his  social  intercourse,  by  giving  to  those  who 
were,  at  the  moment,  present,  such  ascend- 
ant influence,  that  they  alone  for  the  time 
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occupied  all  his  thou^ts  and  feelings,  and 
brought  whatever  was  most  agreeable  in  his 
nature  into  plav.  * 

So  much  did  this  extreme  mobility,  — this 
readiness  to  be  **  strongljr  acted  on  by  what 
was  nearest," — abound  in  his  disposition, 
that,  even  with  the  casual  acquaintances  of 
the  hour,  his  heart  was  upon  his  lips  %  and 
it  depended  wholly  upon  themselves  whether 
they  might  not  become  at  once  the  deposit- 
ories of  every  secret,  if  it  might  be  so  called, 
of  his  whole  life.  That  in  wis  convergence 
of  all  the  powers  of  pleasing  towards  present 
objects,  tnose  absent  should  be  sometimes 
forgotten,  or,  what  is  worse,  sacrificed  to  the 
reigning  desire  of  the  moment,  is  unluckily 
one  of  the  alloys  attendant  upon  persons  of 
this  temperament,  which  renders  their  fide- 
lity, either  as  lovers  or  confidants,  not  a  little 
precarious.  But  of  the  charm  which  such 
a  disposition  difilises  through  the  manner 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt, — and  least  of 
all  among  those  who  have  ever  felt  its  influ- 
ence in  Lord  Byron.  Neither  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  has  been  known  to  make 
imprudent  disclosures  of  what  had  been  said 
or  written  by  others  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  to  be  all  set  down 
to  this  rash  overflow  of  the  social  hour.  In 
his  own  frankness  of  spirit,  and  hatred  of  all 
disguise,  this  practice,  pregnant  as  it  was 
wim  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  danger, 
in  a  great  degree  originated.  To  confront 
the  accused  with  the  accuser  was,  in  such 
cases,  his' delight,  —  not  only  as  a  revenge 
for  having  been  made  the  medium  of  what 
men  durst  not  say  openly  to  each  other,  but 
as  a  gratification  of  that  love  of  small  mis- 
chief which  he  had  retained  fi^m  boyhood, 
and  which  the  confiision  that  followed  such 
exposures  was  always  sure  to  amuse.  This 
habit,  too,  being,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
well  known  to  his  friends,  their  sense  of 
prudence,  if  not  their  fairness,  was  put  fiiUy 
on  its  guard,  and  he  himself  was  spared  the 
pain  of  hearing  what  he  could  not,  without 
mflicting  still  worse,  repeat. 

A  most  apt  illustration  of  this  point  of  his 
character  is  to  be  found  in  an  anecdote  told 
of  him  by  Parry,  who,  though  himself  the 

>  In  reference  to  hit  power  of  adapting  hhnielf  toall 
torts  of  society,  and  taking  upon  himself  all  rarieties  of 
character,  I  find  a  passage  in  one  of  my  early  letters  to 
him  (from  Ireland)  which)  though  it  might  be  expressed, 
perhaps,  in  better  taste,  is  worth  citing  for  its  truth :  — 
**  Though  I  have  not  written,  I  hare  seldom  ceased  to 
think  of  yon ;  for  you  are  that  sort  of  being  whom  erery 
thing,  hi^  or  low,  brings  into  one's  mind.  Whether  I 
am  with  the  wise  or  the  waggish,  among  poets  or  among 
pugilists,  orer  the  book  or  over  the  bottle,  you  are  sure 
to  connect  yourself  transcendently  with  all,  and  come 
*  armed  for  ewrp  field '  in  my  memory." 
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victim,  had  the  sense  and  eood  ten^ierto 
perceive  the  source  to  vfaicn  Byron's  coo- 
duct  was  to  be  traced.  While  the  Turidik 
fleet  was  blockading  Missdongfai,  his  Lcyd- 
ship,  one  day,  attended  by  Pftny,  proceeded 
in  a  small  punt, rowed  by  aboy,  to  the  moatk 
of  the  harbour,  while  in  a  large  boat  accom- 
panying them  were  Prince  Mavrocordato  and 
nis  attendants.  In  this  situation,  an  xncfig- 
nant  feeling  of  contempt  and  wnpntience  at 
the  supmeness  of  their  Gredc  firiends  seized 
the  ei4[ineer,  and  he  proceeded  to  vent  this 
feeling  to  Lord  Byron  in  no  very  measored 
terms,  pronouncing  Prince  Mavrocordato  to 
be  **  an  old  gentlewoman,**  and  condudB^g, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  with  the 
following  words : — **  If  I  were  in  their  place, 
I  should  be  in  a  fever  at  the  thought  of  oj 
own  incapacity  and  ignorance,  and  ^ould  boni 
with  impatience  to  attempt  the  destnietion 
of  those  rascal  Turks.  But  tl^  Gre^s  aad 
the  Turks  are  opponents  worthy,  by  their  im- 
becility, of  each  other.** 

*'  I  had  scarcely  explained  mysdf  fuDy,** 
adds  Sir.  Parry,  **  when  his  Lordshm  ordered 
our  boat  to  be  placed  alongside  the  odier, 
and  actually  related  our  whole  conTersatkio 
to  the  Prince.  In  doing  it,  however,  he  took 
on  himself  the  task  of  padfyiog  both  the 
Prince  and  me ;  and  thou^  I  was  at  &st 
very  angry,  and  the  Prince,  I  bdieve  vwy 
much  annoyed,  he  succeeded.  Biavrooor- 
dato  afterwards  showed  no  dissatisiiMaioa 
with  me,  and  I  prized  Lord  Bttoq's  r^ard 
too  much,  to  remain  long  di^leaaed  with  a  | 
proceeding  which  was  only  an  wnpte«aift  | 
manner  of  reproving  us  both." 

Into  these  and  other  such  brandies  from   > 
the  main  course  of  his  character,  it  mig^ 
have  been  a  task  of  some  interest  to  investi- 
gate,—  certain  as  we  should  be  that,  even  , 
m  the  remotest  and  narrowest  of  these  wind- 
ings, some  of  the  brightness  and  strei^th  ef  ,. 
the  original  current  would  be  perce^^Ale.  i 
Enough  however  has  been,  perhaps,  aid  to  | 
set  other  minds  upon  supplying  what  re- 
mains:— if  the  track  of  analjTsb  here  opened  >| 
be  the  true  one,  to  follow  it  in  its  further  |l 
bearing  will  not  be  difficult.     Already,  in-  > 
deed,  I  may  be  thought  by  some  readers  to  | 

s  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  all  tinea,  asd  ^ 
countries,  what  is  called  the  poetical  temperamest  kBs»te    . 
the  great  possessors,  and  victims,  of  that  gift,  pfodfd  | ; 
similar  effects.    In  the  following  passage,  the  lAognf^te  j 
of  Tasso  has,  hi  painting  that  poet,  deecribed  Bynw 
also :  —  **  There  are  some  persons  of  a  couibiUty  to 
powerful,  that  whoever  happens  to  be  widt  tbem  is,  at 
that  moment,  to  them  the  world:  their  heaitainvolniitoily  < 
open ;  they  are  prompted  by  a  strong  desir«  to  please;  ': 
and  they  thus  make  confidants  of  their  sentfanc 
whom  thqr  in  reality  regard  with  indilBnrence.' 
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have  occupied  too  large  a  portion  of  these 
pages,  not  only  in  tracing  out  such  "  nice  de- 
pendencies" and  g(radations  of  my  friend's 
character,  but  still  more  uselessly,  as  may  be 
conceived,  in  recording  all  the  various  ha- 
bitudes and  whims  by  which  the  course  of 
his  every-day  life  was  (ustinguished  from  that 
of  other  people.  That  the  critics  of  the  day 
should  think  it  due  to  their  own  importance 
to  object  to  trifles  is  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  but  that,  in  other  times,  such  mmute 
records  of  a  Byron  will  be  read  with  inte- 
rest, even  such  critics  cannot  doubt.  To 
know  that  Catiline  walked  with  an  agitated 
and  uncertain  gait  is,  by  no  mean  judge  of 
human  nature,  deemed  important  as  an  indi- 
ation  of  character.  But  mr  less  significant 
details  will  satisfy  the  idolaters  of  genius. 
To  be  told  that  Tasso  loved  malmsey  and 
thought  it  favourable  to  poetic  inspiration  is 
a  piece  of  intelligence,  even  at  the  end  of 
three  centuries,  not  unwelcome  ;  while  a  still 
more  amusing  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the 
world  to  remember  little  things  of  the  great 
is,  that  the  poet  Petrarch's  excessive  loud- 
ness for  turmps  is  one  of  the  few  traditions 
stiUpreservea  of  him  at  Arqua. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Byron 
has  been  so  frequently  described,  both  by 
pen  and  pencil,  that  were  it  not  the  boimden 
duty  of  tne  biographer  to  attempt  some  such 
sketch,  the  task  would  seem  superfluous. 
Of  his  face,  the  beauty  may  be  pronounced 
to  have  been  of  the  highest  order,  as  com- 
bining at  once  regularity  of  features  with 
the  most  varied  and  interesting  expression. 
The  same  facility,  indeed,  of  change  observ- 
able in  the  movements  of  his  mind  was  seen 
also  in  the  free  play  of  his  features,  as  the 
passing  thoughts  within  darkened  or  shone 
throu^  them. 

His  ^es,  though  of  a  light  grey,  were  ca^ 
pable  of  all  extremes  of  expression,  from  the 
most  joyous  hilarity  to  the  deepest  sadness, 
from  the  very  sunshine  of  benevolence  to 
the  most  concentrated  scorn  or  rage.  Of 
this  latter  passion,  I  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  fiery  interpreters  they 
could  be,  on  my  teUing  him,  thoughtlessly 
enough,  that  a  fiiend  of  mine  had  said  to  me 
—  "  Beware  of  Lord  Byron ;  he  will  some 
day  or  other  do  something  very  wicked."  — 
"  Was  it  man  or  woman  said  so  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  turning  round  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  such  intense  anger  as,  though 

1  "  Several  of  as,  one  day/*  uyt  ColoBel  Napier, 
"  tried  on  hit  hat ;  and  in  a  party  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
who  were  at  dinner,  not  one  could  put  it  on,  to  exceed- 
ingly small  was  his  head.  My  servant,  Thomas  Wells, 
who  had  the  smallest  head  in  the  90th  regiment  (so  small 
that  be  could  hardly  get  a  cap  to  fit  him,  was  the  only 


it  lasted  not  an  instant,  could  not  easily  be 
forgot,  and  of  which  no  better  idea  can  be 
given  than  in  the  words  of  one  who,  speaking 
of  Chatterton's  eyes,  says  that  "  fire  rolled 
at  the  bottom  of  them." 

But  it  was  in  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the 
great  beauty  as  well  as  expression  of  his  fine 
countenance  lay.  "  Many  pictures  have  been 
painted  of  him,*'  says  a  fau*  critic  of  his  fea- 
tures, "  with  various  success  ;  but  the  exces- 
sive beauty  of  his  lips  escaped  every  painter 
and  sculptor.  Li  their  ceaseless  play  they 
represented  every  emotion,  whether  pale 
with  anger,  curled  in  disdain,  smiling  in  tri- 
umph, or  dimpled  with  archness  and  love." 
It  would  be  injustice  to  the  reader  not  to 
borrow  from  the  same  pencil  a  few  more 
touches  of  portraiture.  "  This  extreme  fii- 
cility  of  expression  was  sometimes  painful, 
for  I  have  seen  him  look  absolutely  udy  — 
I  have  seen  him  look  so  hard  and  cold,  that 
you  must  hate  him,  and  then,  in  a  moment, 
brighter  than  the  sun,  with  such  playful  soft- 
ness in  his  look,  such  aflectionate  eagerness 
kindling  in  his  eyes,  and  dimpling  his  lips 
into  something  more  sweet  than  a  smile,  that 
you  forgot  the  man,  the  Lord  Byron,  in  the 
picture  of  beauty  presented  to  you,  and  gazed 
with  intense  cunosity  —  I  had  aJmost  said 
— as  if  to  satisfy  yourself,  that  thus  looked 
the  gad  of  poetry,  the  god  of  the  Vatican, 
when  he  conversed  with  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  man." 

His  head  was  remarkably  small  >,  —  so 
much  so  as  to  be  rather  out  of  proportion 
with  his  face.  The  forehead,  though  a  little 
too  narrow,  was  high,  and  appeared  more  so 
from  his  having  hair  (to  preserve  it,  he  said,) 
shaved  over  the  temples  ;  while  the  glossy, 
dark-brown  curls,  clustering  over  his  head» 
gave  the  finish  to  its  beauty.  When  to  this 
is  added,  that  his  nose,  though  handsomely, 
was  rather  thickly  shaped,  that  his  teeth  were 
white  and  r^ular,  and  his  complexion  co- 
lourless, as  good  an  Mea  perhaps  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  mere  words  to  convey  may  be 
conceived  of  his  features. 

Li  height  he  was,  as  he  himself  has  in- 
formed us,  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half, 
and  to  the  length  of  his  limbs  he  attributed 
his  being  such  a  good  swimmer.  His  hands 
were  very  white,  and — according  to  his  own 
notion  of  the  size  of  hands  as  indicatmg  birth 
—  aristocratically  small.  The  lameness  of 
his  right  foot  3,  though  an  obstacle  to  grace, 

person  who  could  put  on  Lord  Byron's  hat,  and  him  it 
fitted  exactly."    [See  Byromiama.] 

<  In  speaking  of  this  lameness  at  the  commencement  of 
my  work,  I  forbore,  both  firom  my  own  doubts  on  the 
sid>ject  and  the  great  variance  1  fbund  in  the  recollections 
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but  little  impeded  the  activity  of  his  move- 
ments ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  from  the  skill  with  which  the  foot  was 
disguised  by  means  of  long  trowsers,  it  would 
he  difficult  to  conceive  a  defect  of  this  kind 
less  obtruding  itself  as  a  deformity ;  while 
the  diffidence  which  a  constant  conscious- 
ness of  the  infirmity  pave  to  his  first  approach 
and  address  made,  m  him,  even  lameness  a 
source  of  interest. 

In  looking  again  into  the  Journal  from 
which  it  was  my  intention  to  give  extracts, 
the  following  unconnected  opinions,  or  rather 
reveries,  most  of  them  on  points  connected 
with  his  religious  opinions,  are  all  that  I  feel 
tempted  to  select.  To  an  assertion  in  the 
early  part  of  this  work,  that  "  at  no  time  of 
his  life  was  Lord  Byron  a  confirmed  unbe- 
liever," it  has  been  objected,  that  many  pass- 
ages of  his  writings  prove  the  direct  contrary. 
TTiis  assumption,  however,  as  well  as  the 
interpretation  of  most  of  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  in  its  support,  proceed,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  upon  the  mistake,  not  uncommon  in 
conversation,  of  confounding  together  the 
meanings  of  the  words  unbeliever  and  sceptic, 
—  the  former  implying  decision  of  opinion, 
and  the  latter  only  doubt.  I  have  myself,  I 
find,  not  always  kept  the  significations  of 
the  two  words  distinct,  and  in  one  instance 
have  so  far  fallen  into  the  notion  of  these 
objectors  as  to  speak  of  Byron  in  his  youth 
as  "  an  unbelieving  schoolboy,**  when  the 
word  "  doubting"  would  have  more  truly 
expressed  my  meaning.  With  this  necessary 
explanation,  I  shall  here  repeat  my  assertion  ; 
or  rather — ^to  clothe  its  substance  in  a  diffisr- 
ent  form  —  shall  say  that  Lord  Byron  was, 
to  the  last,  a  sceptic,  which,  in  itself,  implies 
that  he  was,  at  no  time,  a  confirmed  unbe- 
liever. 

**  If  I  were  to  live  over  again,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  would  change  in  my  life,  unless 
it  were  for  —  not  to  have  lived  at  ail, »  All 
history  and  experience,  and  the  rest,  teaches 
us  that  the  good  and  evil  are  pretty  equally 
balanced  in  this  existence,  ana  that  what  is 
most  to  be  desired  is  an  easy  passage  out  of 


of  others,  from  stating  in  which  of  his  feet  this  lameness 
existed.  It  will,  indeed,  with  difficulty  be  bellered  what 
uncertainty  I  found  upon  this  point,  even  among  those 
most  intimate  with  him.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  book,  states  it 
to  hare  been  the  left  foot  that  was  deformed  ;  and  this, 
though  contrary  to  jny  own  impression,  and,  as  it  appears 
also,  to  the  fact,  was  the  opinion  I  found  also  of  others 
who  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  living  with  him.  On 
applying  to  his  early  friends  at  Southwell  and  to  the  shoe- 
maker of  (hat  town  who  worked  for  him,  so  little  prepared 
were  they  to  answer  with  any  certainty  on  the  subject,  that 
it  was  only  by  recollecting  that  the  lame  foot  "  was  the 
oir  one  in  going  up  the  street,**  they  at  last  came  to  the 
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it.  What  can  it  give  us  but  years  ?  and  those 
have  little  of  good  but  their  ending." 

"  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we 
attend  for  a  moment  to  the  action  of  mind : 
it  is  in  perpetual  activity.     I  used  to  doubt 
of  it,  but  reflection  has  taught  me  better.  It 
acts  also  so  very  independent  of  body  —  in   • 
dreams,  for  instance  ;  —  incoherently  and   i 
mad/i/,  I  grant  you,  but  still  it  is  mind,  and   | 
much  more  mind  than  when  we  are  awake,   j 
Now  that  this  should  not  act  separaiefy^  as   i 
well  as  jointly,  who  can  pronounce?    The  i 
stoics,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  caU   | 
the  present  state  '  a  soul  which  drags  a  car- 
cass,'—  a  heavy  chain,  to  be  sure;  but  all 
chains  being  material  mav  be  shaken  oC   , 
How  far  our  future  life  will  be  igtdmdualy  or,   ; 
rather,  how  far  it  will  at  all  resemble  ow  , 
present  existence,  is  another  question ;  but 
that  the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable 
as  that  the  bod  v  is  not  so.    Of  course  I  hete     • 
venture  upon  the  Question  without  recuni]^ 
to  revelation,  which,  however,  is  at  least  as 
rational  a  solution  of  it  as  any  other.     A  ma-  , 
terial  resurrection  seems  strange,  and  even 
absurd,  except  for  purposes  of  punishment ; 
and  all  punishment  which  is  to  revenge  richer   > 
than  correct  must   be  moralfy  wrong;  and  || 
when  the  world  it  at  an  endy  what  moral  or  ', 
warning  purpose  con  eternal  tortures  answer?  {' 
Human  passions  have  probably  disfigured  the   ' 
divine  doctrines  here ;  —  but  the  whole  thing   , 
is  inscrutable.** 

^  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  not  to  reatom,  but 
to  believe.  You  might  as  well  tdl  a  man 
not  to  wake,  but  sl^.  And  then  to  btUh 
with  torments,  and  all  that !  I  cannot  hd^ 
thinking  that  the  menace  of  hell  makes  as 
many  devils  as  the  severe  penal  codes  of  in- 
human humanity  make  villains.*'  Ii 
|l 

"  Man  is  bom  passionate  of  body,  but  with   | 
an  innate  though  secret  tendency  to  the  krre 
of  good  in  his  main-spring  of  mind.    But, 
God  help  us  all !  it  is  at  present  a  sad  jar  xii 
atoms." 


conclusion  that  his  right  Ihnb  was  the  one  a£terted ;  and 
Mr.  Jackson,  his  preceptor  In   pugilism,  was.  Is  like   ;- 
manner,  obliged  to  call  to  mind  whether  his  notOe  popil    ' 
was  a  right  or  left  hand  hitter  befor«  be  eoold  wrtin  at 
the  same  decision.  I 


1  Swift  **  early  adopted,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott.  *  tl» 
custom  of  observing  his  birth-day,  as  a  temi,  act  of  joy. 
but  of  sorrow,  and  of  reading,  when  it  annually  marred. 
the  striking  passage  of  Scripture,  In  wfakfa  Job  laiacatt 
and  execrates  the  day  upon  which  it  was  saSd  la  hb 

father's  house  *  that  a  man-child  was  btwn.*  ** L^t  <f 

Swift. 
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*'  Matter  is  eternal,  always  changing,  but 
reproduced,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  compre- 
hend eternity,  eternal ;  and  why  not  mmdf 
Why  should  not  the  mind  act  with  and  upon 
the  universe,  as  portions  of  it  act  upon  and 
with  the  congregated  dust  called  mankind  ? 
See  how  one  man  acts  upon  himself  and 
others,  or  upon  multitudes !  The  same  agency, 
in  a  higher  and  purer  degree,  may  act  upon 
the  stars,  &c.  ad  infinitum.** 

"  I  have  often  been  inclined  to  materialism 
in  philosophy,  but  could  never  bear  its  intro- 
duction into  Chrittiamty,  which  appears  to 
me  essentiaUv  founded  upon  the  soul.  For 
this  reason  Priestley's  Christian  Materialism 
always  struck  me  as  deadly.  Believe  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  if  you  will,  but  not 
without  a  ioul.  The  deuce  is  in  it,  if  after 
having  had  a  soul,  (as  surely  the  nwid,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  w,)  in  this  world,  we 
must  part  with  it  in  the  next,  even  for  an 
immortal  materiality  I  I  own  ray  partiality 
for  spirit,^         • 

'*  I  am  always  most  religious  upon  a  sun- 
shiny day,  as  if  there  was  some  association 
between  an  internal  approach  to  greater  light 
and  purity  and  the  kindler  of  this  dark  lantern 
of  our  external  existence." 

**  The  night  is  also  a  religious  concern,  and 
even  more  so  when  I  viewed  the  moon  and 
stars  through  Herscheirs  telescope,  and  saw 
that  they  were  worlds."  ' 

"  If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you 
could  prove  the  world  many  thousand  vears 
older  than  the  Mosaic  chronology,  or  if  you 
could  get  rid  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
a|)ple,  and  serpent,  still,  what  is  to  be  put 
up  in  their  stead  ?  or  how  is  the  difficulty 
removed?  Things  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginning, and  what  matters  it  when  or  how  f  ** 

"  I  sometimes  think  that  man  may  be  the 
relic  of  some  higher  material  being  wrecked 
in  a  former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  through  chaos  into 
conformity,  or  something  like  it,  —  as  we 
see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c.  inferior  in 
the  present  state,  as  the  elements  become 
more  inexorable.  But  even  then  this  higher 
pre- Adamite  suppositious  creation  must  have 
nad  an  origin  and  a  Creator  —  for  a  creation 
is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a  for- 

1  [**  Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  print— that  I  have  no  devotion ; 
But  set  tliose  persons  down  with  me  to  pray, 

An  J  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 
Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way ; 


tuitous  concourse  of  atoms  :  all  things  re- 
mount to  a  fountain,  though  they  may  flow 
to  an  ocean.** 

**  Plutarch  says,  in  his  Life  of  Lysan- 
der,  that  Aristotle  observes  *  that  in  general 
great  geniuses  are  of  a  melancholy  turn, 
and  instances  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Hercules 
(or  Heraclitus),  as  examples,  and  Lysander, 
though  not  while  young,  yet  as  inclined  to 
it  when  approaching  towards  age.'  Whether 
I  am  a  genius  or  not,  I  have  been  called  such 
by  my  fnends  as  well  as  enemies,  and  in  more 
countries  and  languages  than  one,  and  dso 
within  a  no  very  long  period  of  existence. 
Of  my  eenius,  I  can  sajr  nothing  ;  but  of  my 
melancholy,  that  it  is  '  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  dimmished.*    But  how  ? 

'*  I  take  it  that  most  men  arc  so  at  bottom, 
but  that  it  is  only  remarked  in  the  remark- 
able. The  Duchesse  de  Broglio,  in  reply 
to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  errors  of  clever 
people,  said  that  *  they  were  not  worse  than 
others,  only,  being  more  in  view,  more  noted, 
especially  in  all  that  could  reduce  them  to 
the  rest,  or  raise  the  rest  to  them.*  In  1 8 16, 
this  was. 

"  In  fact  (l  suppose  that)  if  the  follies  of 
fools  were  all  set  down  like  those  of  the  wise, 
the  wise  (who  seem  at  present  only  a  better 
sort  of  fools)  would  appear  almost  intelli- 
gent.**   

"  It  is  singular  how  soon  we  lose  the  im- 
pression of  what  ceases  to  be  constantly  be- 
fore us  :  a  year  impairs  ;  a  lustre  obliterates. 
There  is  little  distmct  lefl  without  an  effort 
of  memory.  Then,  indeed,  the  lights  are  re- 
kindled for  a  moment ;  but  who  can  be  sure 
that  imagination  is  not  the  torch-bearer? 
Let  any  man  try  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to 
bring  before  him  the  features,  or  the  mind,  or 
the  sayings,  or  the  habits  of  his  best  friend, 
or  Ids  greatest  man,  (I  mean  his  favourite,  his 
Buonaparte,  his  this,  that,  or  t*other,)  and 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  coiifusion 
of  his  ideas.  I  speak  confidently  on  this 
point,  having  always  passed  for  one  who  had 
a  good,  ay,  an  excellent  memory.  I  except, 
indeed,  our  recoUection  of  womankind ; 
there  is  no  forgetting  them  (and  be  d — d  to 
them)  any  more  than  an^  other  remarkable 
era,  such  as  *  the  revolution,*  or  *  the  plague,* 
or,  *  the  invasion,*  or  *the  comet,*  or,  'the 
war*  of  such  and  such  an  epoch,  —  being 
the  favourite  dates  of  mankincl,  who  have  so 
many  blessings  in  their  lot  that  they  never 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean. 
Earth,  air,  stars,— all  that  springs  from  the  great 

Whole, 
Who  hath  produced  and  will  receive  the  soul." 

Don  Jtum,  c.  iii.  st.  194.] 
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make  their  calendars  from  them,  being  too 
common.  For  instance,  vou  see  *  the  great 
drought/  'the  Thames  frozen  over,*  *the 
seven  years*  war  broke  out,'  'the  English, 
or  French,  or  Spanish  revolution  commenc- 
ed,' 'the  Lisbon  earthquake,'  'the  Lima 
earthquake,'  'the  earthquake  of  Calabria,' 
*  the  plague  of  London,'  ditto  *  of  Constan- 
tinople>' '  the  sweating  sickness,' '  the  yellow 
fever  of  Philadelphwi,*  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but 
you  don't  see  'the  abundant  harvest,'  'the 
fine  summer,'  *  the  long  peace,' '  the  wealthy 
speculation,'  *  the  wreckJess  voyage,'  recorcl- 
ed  so  emphatically !  By  the  way,  there  has 
been  a  thiriy  years*  tOar  and  a  seventy  years* 
war;  was  there  ever  a  seventy  or  a  Unrty 
yeari  peace  f  or  was  there  even  a  day*s 
universal  peace?  except  perhaps  in  China, 
where  they  have  found  out  the  miserable 
happiness  of  a  stationai^  and  unwarlike 
mediocrity.  And  is  all  tms  because  nature 
is  niggard  or  savage  ?  or  mankind  ungrate- 
ful ?  Let  philosophers  decide.    I  am  none." 

"  Li  general,  I  do  not  draw  well  with  li- 
terary men ;  not  that  I  dislike  them,  but  I 
never  know  what  to  say  to  them  after  I 
have  praised  their  last  publication.  There 
are  several  exceptions,  to  be  sure  ;  but  then 
they  have  either  been  men  of  the  world,  such 
as  Scott  and  Moore,  &c.  or  visionaries  out 
of  it,  such  as  Shelley,  &c. :  but  your  literary 
every-day  man  and  I  never  went  well  in 
company,  especially  your  foreigner,  whom  I 
never  could  abide ;  except  Griordani,  and  — 
and  —  and  —  (I  really  can't  name  any  other) 
—  I  don't  remember  a  man  amongst  them 
whom  I  ever  wished  to  see  twice,  except 
perhaps  Mezzophanti,  who  is  a  monster  of 
languages,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  a 
walking  Polvglott  and  more,  who  ought  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  as  universal  interpreter.  He  is  in- 
deed a  marvel  —  unassuming  also.  I  tried 
him  in  all  the  tongues  of  which  I  knew  a 
single  oath,  (or  adjuration  to  the  gods  against 
post-boys,  savages,  Tartars,  boatmen,  sailors, 
pilots,  gondoliers,  muleteers,  cameldrivers, 


1  ['•  I  mainUfned,  that  no  man  would  choote  to  lead 
OTer  again  the  life  which  he  had  experienced.  Johnson 
acceded  to  that  opinion  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
plausible  argument  on  this  suhiect :  *  ETery  man,*  said 
he,  *  would  lead  his  life  orer  again ;  for  erery  man  is 
willing  to  go  on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which,  as 
he  grows  older,  he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better, 
or  eren  so  good  as  what  has  preceded.*  I  imagine,  how- 
ever, the  truth  Is  that  there  is  a  deoeitftil  hope  that  the 
next  part  of  life  will  be  dree  from  the  pains,  and  anxieties, 
and  sorrows,  which  we  have  already  fdt.  We  are  for 
vrlie  purposes  *  Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine,'  as 


t 

J 


vetturini,  post-masters,  post-horses,   post-  j 
houses,  post  every  thing,)  and  egad  !  he  as- 
tounded me  —  even  to  my  EngUsh."  1 

" '  No  man  would  live  his  life  over  again,' 
is  an  old  and  true  saying  which  all  can  re- 
solve for  themselves.  ^  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  probably  moments  in  most  men's 
lives  which  they  would  live  over  the  rest  of 
life  to  resam.  Else  why  do  we  live  at  all  ? 
because  Hope  recurs  to  Memory,  both  fidse  . 

—  but  — but  —  but  —  but  —  and  this    bmt  \ 
drags  on  till  —  what  ?    I  do  not  know ;  and 
who  does  ?    *  He  that  died  o' Wednesday.' "  | 

Li  la^ng  before  the  reader  these  last  ex-  | 
tracts  ^om  the  papers  in  my  possession,  it 
may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  I  should  say 
something,  —  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  stated  on  this  subject, — re^>ecling 
those  Memoranda,  or  Memoirs,  whid^  in  the 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  giveo 
to  me  by  my  noble  fiiend,  I  placed,  slK>rtly 
after  his  death,  at  the  disposal  of  Us  sister 
and  executor,  and  which  they,  from  a  sense 
of  what  they  thought  due  to  lus  memocr, 
consignee?  to  the  flames.      As  the  circmn-  , 
stances,  however,  connected  with  the  sor-  \ 
render  of  that  manuscript,  besides  requiring 
much  more^  detail  than  my  present  limits 
allow,  do  not,  in  any  respect,  concern  the 
character  of  Lord  Byron,  but  afiect  soldy 
my  own,  it  is  not  here,  at  least,  that  I  fed 
myself  called  upon  to  enter  into  an  explan- 
ation of  them.    The  world  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  think  of  that  step  as  it  pleases ; 
but  it  is,  after  all,  on  a  man's  own  opiDion  of 
his  actions  that  his  happiness  chiefly  de-  | 
pends,  and  I  can  only  say  that,  were  I  again  ' 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  I  would 

—  even  at  ten  times  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
which  my  condlict  then  cost  me — again  act 
precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  whose  r^ret 
at  the  loss  of  that  manuscript  arises  from 
some  better  motive  than  the  mere  disappoint- 
ment of  a  prurient  curiosity,  I  shall  here 
add,  that  on  the  m3rsterious  cause  of  the 


Johnson  finely  says ;  and  1  may  also  quote  the  cdebrattd 
lines  of  Dryden,  equally  philosophical  and  poetical— 
*  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  chesit. 
Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  fkvour  the  deceit— 
Trust  on,  and  think  to.morrow  wHl  rqiay : 
To-morrow's  (User  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  worse ;  and,  while  It  says  we  shall  be  Uest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  (^what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  asain ; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  In  what  yet  remain  ; 
And  (hmi  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give.*  ** 

Bo$weWi  Joknsom,  vol.  viii.  p.  104.  ed.  ISUJ 
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separation,  it  afforded  no  light  whatever ; — 
that,  while  some  of  its  details  could  never 
have  been  published  at  alli,  and  little,  if 
any,  of  what  it  contained  personal  towards 
others  could  have  appeared  till  long  after 
the  individuals  concerned  had  left  the  scene, 
all  that  materials  related  to  Lord  Byron 
himself  was  (as  I  well  knew  when  I  made 
that  sacrifice)  to  be  found  repeated  in  the 
various  Joiunals  and  Memorandum-books, 
which,  though  not  all  to  be  made  use  of, 
were,  as  the  reader  has  seen  fi*om  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  all  preserved. 

As  far  as  suppression,  indeed,  is  blameable, 
I  have  had,  in  tne  course  of  this  task,  abun- 
dantly to  answer  for  it;  having,  as  the 
reader  must  have  perceived,  withheld  a  large 
portion  of  my  materials,  to  which  Lord  By- 
ron, no  doubt,  in  his  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences, would  have  wished  to  give  publicity, 
but  which,  it  is  now  more  than  probable, 
will  never  meet  the  light. 

There  remains  little  more  to  add.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Lord  Orford ' ,  as  "  strange, 
that  the  writing  a  man's  life  should  in  general 
make  the  biographer  become  enamoured  of 
his  subject,  whereas  one  should  think  that 
the  nicer  disquisition  one  makes  into  the  life 
of  any  man,  tne  less  reason  one  should  find 
to  love  or  admire  him."  On  the  contrary, 
may  we  not  rather  say  that,  as  knowledge  is 
ever  the  parent  of  tolerance,  the  more  in- 
sight we  gain  into  the  springs  and  motives 
of  a  man's  actions,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  in- 
fluences and  temptations  under  which  he 
acted,  the  more  allowance  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  make  for  his  errors,  and  the  more 
approbation  his  virtues  ma^  extort  fix>m  us  ? 

The  arduous  task  of  bemg  the  biogrs^her 
of  Byron  is  one,  at  least,  on  which  I  have 
not  obtruded  myself:  the  wish  of  my  firiend 
that  I  should  undertake  that  office  having 
been  more  than  once  expressed,  at  a  time 

1  This  detcrlpCion  ttppUa  only  to  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Memoranda ;  there  having  been  but  little  unfit  for 
publication  in  the  First  Part,  which  was  indeed  read,  as 
Is  well  known,  by  many  of  the  coble  author's  friendi. 


when  none  but  a  boding  imagination  like  his 
could  have  foreseen  much  d^ce  of  the  sad 
honour  devolving  to  me.  If  in  some  in- 
stances I  have  consulted  rather  the  spirit 
than  the  exact  letter  of  his  injunctions,  it 
was  with  the  view  solely  of  doing  him  more 
justice  than  he  would  have  done  himself, 
there  being  no  hands  in  which  his  character 
could  have  been  less  safe  than  his  own,  nor 
any  greater  wrong  off*^^  to  his  memory 
than  the  substitution  of  what  he  affected  to 
be  for  what  he  was.  Of  any  partiality,  how- 
ever, beyond  what  our  mutual  fiiendship 
accounts  for  and  justifies,  I  am  by  no  means 
conscious ;  nor  would  it  be  in  the  power, 
indeed,  of  even  the  most  partial  fiiend  to 
allege  any  thing  more  convincingly  &vour- 
able  of  nis  character  than  is  contained  in 
the  few  simple  fiKits  with  which  I  shall  here 
conclude, — ^^that,  through  life,  with  all  his 
fiiults,  he  never  lost  a  fnend  ;  —  that  those 
about  him  in  his  youth,  whether  as  com- 
panions, teachers,  or  servants,  remained 
attached  to  him  to  the  last;  —  that  the 
woman,  to  whom  he  gave  the  love  of  his 
maturer  years,  idolises  his  name ;  and  that, 
with  a  single  unhappy  exception,  scarce  an 
instance  is  to  be  found  of  any  one,  once 
brought,  however  briefly,  into  relations  of 
amity  i^th  him,  that  did  not  feel  towards 
him  a  kind  regard  in  life,  and  retain  a  fond- 
ness for  his  memory. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  subject,  nor 
shall  be  easily  tempted  to  recur  to  it.  Any 
mistakes  or  misstatements  I  may  be  proved 
to  have  made  shall  be  corrected  ;  —  any 
new  facts  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  others 
to  produce  will  speak  for  themselves.  To 
mere  opinions  I  am  not  called  upon  to  pay 
attention  -^  and  still  less  to  insinuations  or 
mysteries.  I  have  here  told  what  I  myself 
know  and  think  concerning  my  friend  ;  and 
now  leave  his  character,  moral  as  well  as 
literary,  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

<  In  speaking  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury's  Life  of 
Henry  VIIU 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

TWO  EPISTLES  FROM  THE  ARME- 
NIAN VERSION.  1 
[See  p.  348.] 

THK  SPISTLE  OP  TH«  CORIKTHIANS  TO  ST.  PAUL  THB 
▲P08TLX.  2 

1  SwpHBN  »,  and  the  elders  with  him,  Dab- 
nus,  Eubulus,  Theophilus,  and  Xinon,  to  Paul, 
our  father  and  evangelist,  and  fiuthful  master  in 
Jesus  Christ,  health.^ 

2  Two  men  have  come  to  Corinth,  Simon  by 
name,  and  Cleobus^,  who  vehemently  disturb 
the  faith  of  some  with  deceitful  and  corrupt 
words; 

3  Of  which  words  thou  shouldst  inform  thy- 
self: 

4  For  neither  have  we  heard  such  words 
from  thee,  nor  from  the  other  apostles : 

5  But  we  know  only  that  what  we  have 
heard  from  thee  and  from  them,  that  we  have 
kept  firmly. 

6  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lord  had  com- 
passion, that,  whilst  thou  art  yet  with  us  in  the 
flesh,  we  are  again  about  to  hear  fipom  thea 

7  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  us,  or  come 
thyself  amongst  us  quickly. 

8  We  believe  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Theonas,  he  hath  delivered  thee  from 
th)e  bands  of  the  unrighteous.  > 

9  But  these  are  the  sinfril  words  of  these 
impure  men,  for  thus  do  they  say  and  teach  : 

10  That  it  behoves  not  to  admit  the  Pro- 
phets.? 

1  COn  a  copy  of  these  Epistles,  fai  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Moore,  Lord  Byron  has  written  —  "  Done  into  Englisli 
by  me,  January— February  1817,  at  the  Conrent  of  St. 
Laxaro,  with  the  aid  and  exposition  of  the  Armenian  text 
by  the  Fkther  Paschal  Aucher,  Armenian  Friar— Btroh. 
Venice,  April  10. 1817.  I  had  also  the  Latin  text,  but  it 
is  in  many  places  very  cormpt,  and  with  great  omissions." 
See  antit  p.  348.] 

3  Some  MSS.  have  the  title  thus:  Epfttle  (if  Stephen 
the  Elder  to  Paul  the  ApostU,Jrotn  the  Corinthians. 

3  In  the  MSS.  the  marginal  verses  published  by  the 
Whistons  are  wanting. 

<  to  some  MSS.  we  find.  The  elders  Kumenus, 
EvbHka,  Theophilus,  and  Nomeson,  to  Paul  their  brother, 
heaUht 

*  Others  read.  There  came  certain  men,  . . .  and 
Gobeus,  who  vehemently  shake. 


•)= 


1 1  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  omnipotence 
of  God: 

12  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh: 

13  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  man  was  alto- 
gether created  by  God : 

14  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom  in  the  flesh  from  the  Virgin  Mary : 

15  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  the  world 
was  the  work  of  God,  but  of  some  one  of  the 
angels. 

16  Therefore  do  thou  make  haste  &  to  come 
amongst  us. 

17  That  this  city  of  the  Corinthians  may  re- 
main without  scandal. 

18  And  that  the  folly  of  these  men  may  be 
made  manifest  by  an  open  refutation.  Fare  thee 
wel?.» 

The  deacons  Thereptus  and  Tichusi"  received 
and  conveyed  this  Epistle  to  the  city  of  the 
Philippians.li 

When  Paul  received  the  Epistle,  although  he 
was  then  in  chains  on  account  of  Stratonice  is, 
the  wife  of  Apofolanusi^  yet  as  it  were  forget- 
ting his  bonds,  he  mourned  over  these  words, 
and  said,  weeping :  «*  It  were  better  for  me  to 
be  dead,  and  with  the  Lord.  For  while  I  am 
in  this  body,  and  hear  the  wretched  words  of 
such  false  doctrine,  behold,  grief  arises  upon 
grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a  weight  to  my 
chains ;  w^en  I  behold  this  calamity,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  machinations  of  Satan,  who  seorcheth 
to  do  wrong." 

And  thus,  with  deep  affliction,  Paul  com- 
posed his  reply  to  the  Epistle.  14 


<  Some  MSS.  have.  We  believe  in  the  Lord  that  his 
presence  was  made  manifest;  and  by  this  hath  the  Lord 
delivered  us  from  the  hands  qfthe  tmrighteous. 

7  Others  read,  To  read  the  Prophets. 

"  Some  MSS.  have.  Therefore,  brother,  do  thou  make 


>  Others  read.  Fare  thee  well  in  the  Lord, 

10  Some  MSS.  have.  The  deacons  Therepus  and  Techus. 

"  The  Whistons  have.  To  the  city  qfPhanicia :  but  in 
all  the  MSS.  we  find,  Td  the  city  qfthe  PAilippitau, 

'S  Others  read.  On  account  qf  Onotice. 

IS  The  Whistons  hare,  Qf  j^foUophanus  :  but  in  all  the 
MSS.  we  read,'  ApqfoUmus. 

»«  In  the  text  of  this  EpisUe  there  are  some  other 
variations  in  tlie  words,  but  the  sense  is  the  same. 
Uu2 
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KPISTLE  or  FAUL  TO  THE  COUKTUIANS.  ^ 

1  Paul,  in  bonds  for  Jesus  Christ,  disturbed 
by  so  many  errors,  to  his  Corinthian  brethren, 
healtli.  , 

2  I  nothing  marvel  that  the  preachers  of  evil 
have  made  this  progress. 

3  For  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  to 
fulfil  his  coming,  verily  on  this  account  do 
certain  men  pervert  and  despise  his  words. 

4  But  I,  verily,  from  the  beginning,  have 
taught  you  that  only  which  I  myself  received 
from  the  former  apostles,  who  alwajrs  remained 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

5  And  I  now  say  unto  you,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgih  Mary,  who 
was  of  the  seed  of  David, 

6  According  to  the  annunciation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  sent  to  her  by  our  Father  from  heaven ; 

7  That  Jesus  might  be  introduced  into  the 
world  3,  and  deliver  our  flesh  by  his  flesh,  and 
that  he  might  raise  us  up  from  the  dead  : 

8  As  in  this  also  be  himself  became  thee 
example : 

9  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  man 
was  created  by  the  Father, 

10  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  un- 
sought ;  * 

1 1  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  re- 
vived by  adoption. 

12  For  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Fa- 
ther  of  our  Lord  Jestis  Christ,  who  made  hea- 
ven and  earth,  sent,  firstly,  the  Prophets  to  the 
Jews : 

13  That  he  would  absolve  them  from  their 
tins,  and  bring  them  to  his  judgment. 

14  Because  he  wished  to  save,  firstly,  the 
house  of  Israel,  he  bestowed  and  poured  forth 
his  Spirit  upon  the  Prophets ; 

15  That  they  should,  for  a  long  time,  preach 
the  worship  of  God,  tmd  the  nativity  of  Christ 

16  But  he  who  was  the  prince  of  evil,  when  he 
wished  to  make  himself  God,  laid  his  hand  upon 
them, 

17  And  bound  all  men  in  sin,  ^ 

18  Because  the  judgment  of  the  world  was 
approaching. 

19  But  Almighty  God,  when  he  willed  to 
justify,  was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  crea* 
ture; 

20  But  when  be  saw  his  affliction,  he  had 
compassion  upon  him  : 

21  And  at  the  end  of  a  time  he  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  the  Virgin  foretold  by  the 
Prophets. 


»  Some  MSS.  have,  PauFs  Epistle  from  prison,  for  the 
instruction  qftke  Corinthians, 

*  Others  read,  Disturbed  by  various  compunctions. 

3  Some  MSS.  have,  HuU  Jesus  might  contort  the 
world. 

<  Others  read.  He  has  not  remained  indiSTerent. 

s  S>me  MSS.  haxe^Laid  his  hand,  and  them  and  all 
body  bound  in  sin. 

«  Ochen  read,  Believing  Vfith  a  pure  heart. 


22  WhOk  believing  readily  *,  was  made  voctfaT 
to  conceive,  and  bring  forth  our  Loid  Jes« 
Christ. 

24  That  from  this  perishable  body,  ia  vfaiek 
the  evil  spirit  was  glorified,  he  should  be  caktoat, 
and  it  should  be  made  manifest 

24  That  he  was  not  God :  Fot  Jesus  Qinst, 
in  his  flesh,  had  recalled  and  saved  this  perish 
able  flesh,  and  drawn  it  into  eternal  life  bt 
feith. 

25  Because  in  his  body  he  would  prepuei 
pure  temple  of  justice  for  all  ages; 

26  In  whom  we  also,  when  we  bdieve^  m 
saved. 

27  Therefore  know  ye  that  these  nwa  m 
not  the  children  of  justice,  but  the  cfaiklra  of 
wrath; 

28  Who  turn  away  from  themselves  the  coo- 
passion  of  God ; 

29  Who  say  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  the ; 
earth  were  altogether  works  made  by  the  haod 
of  the  Father  of  all  things.  7 

30  But  these  cursed  men  8  have  the  doctrioe 
of  the  serpent. 

31  But  do  ye,  by  the  power  of  God,  withdrav 
yourselves  far  from  these,  and  expel  from  axnoopt 
you  the  doctrine  of  the  wicked. 

32  Because  you  are  not  the  children  of  re- 
bellion 9,  but  the  sons  of  the  beloved  church. 

33  And  on  this  account  the  time  of  the  re- 
surrection is  preached  to  all  men. 

34  Therefore  they  who  affirm  that  there  boo 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  they  indeed  shall  not 
be  raised  up  to  eternal  life  ; 

35  But  to  judgment  and  condemmtioa  dnil 
the  unbeliever  arise  in  the  flesh  :  « 

36  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  shall  be  denied  the  resur- 
rection :  because  such  are  found  to  refuse  tbc 
resurrection.  I 

37  But  you  also,  Corinthians!  havekoova^ 
firom  the  seeds  of  wheat,  and  finom  other  seeds,   \ 

38  That  one  grain  fidls  lo  dry  into  the  esrtii,  i 
and  within  it  first  dies, 

39  And  afterwards  rises  again,  by  the  vill  d 
the  Lord,  endued  with  the  same  body ;  I 

40  Neither  indeed  does  it  arise  with  the  ssbk  ! 
simple  body,  but  manifold,  and  filled  vitl)  t 
blt^sing.  I 

41  But  we  produce  the  example  not  oolj 
from  seeds,  but  from  the  honourable  bodies  d 
men.  11 

42  Ye  have  also  known  Jonas,  the  son  rf 
Amittai  is 

43  Because  he  delayed  to  preach  to  the  KiD^ 


(.•>= 


7  Some  MSS.  have,  Qf  God  the  Father  ^aU  thiagt.     I 

8  Others  read.  They  curse  themselves  inthis  thing' 

9  Others  read.  Children  qf  the  disobedient,  i 

10  Some  MSS.  have.  That  one  grain  falls  neldnf*^: 
the  earth. 

"  Others  read.  But  tee  have  not  only  produced /^ 
Meeds,  but  from  the  honourable  body  ^man, 
i<  Others  read.  The  son  qfEmatthius,  I 
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vites,  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  bellj  of  a  fish 
for  three  clays  and  three  nights : 

44  And  after  three  days  God  heard  his  sup- 
plication, and  brought  him  out  of  the  deep 
abyss; 

45  Neither  was  any  part  of  his  body  cor- 
rupted ;  neither  was  his  eyebrow  bent  down,  i' 

46  And  how  much  more  for  you,  oh  men  of 
little  faith ; 

47  If  you  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst, 
will  he  raise  you  up,  even  as  he  himself  hath 
arinen. 

48  If  the  bones  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  falling 
upon  the  dead,  revived  the  dead, 

49  By  how  much  more  shall  ye,  who  are 
supported  by  the  flesh  and  the  blood  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  arise  again  on  that  day  with  a 
perfect  body  ? 

50  Elias  the  prophet,  embracing  the  widow's 
son,  raised  him  from  the  dead : 

51  By  how  much  more  shall  Jesus  Christ 
revive  you,  on  that  day,  with  a  perfect  body, 
even  as  he  himself  hath  arisen  ? 

52  But  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly,  2 

53  Henceforth  no  one  shall  cause  me  to  tra- 
vail ;  for  I  bear  on  my  body  these  fetters,  3 

54  To  obtain  Christ ;  and  I  suffer  with 
patience  these  afflictions  to  become  worthy  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

55  And  do  each  of  you,  having  received  the 
law  from  the  hands  of  the  blessed  PropheU  and 
the  holy  gospel  *,  firmly  maintain  it ; 

56  To  the  end  that  you  may  be  rewarded  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  possession 
of  the  life  eternal. 

57  But  if  any  of  ye^  not  believing,  shall 
trespass,  he  shall  be  judged  with  the  misdoers, 
and  punished  with  those  who  have  false  belief. 

58  Because  such  are  the  generation  of  vipers, 
and  the  children  of  dragons  and  basilisks. 

59  Drive  fiir  from  amongst  ye,  and  fly  from 
such,  with  the  aid  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

60  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved 
Son  be  upon  you.  ^    Amen. 


No.  II. 


REMARKS    ON    MR  MOORFS  LIFE 
OF  LORD  BYRON. 

BT   LADT  BTaOK. 

[See  and,  p.  461.] 

«  I  HAVE  disregarded  various  publications  in 
which  facts  within  my  own  knowledge  have 
been  grossly  misrepresented;  but  I  am  called 

1  Others  add»  Nor  did  a  hair  qfkis  hodyfaU  ther^firom, 
«SomeHSS.  toiwe.  Ye  tkaU  not  receive  other  tkhigg  im 

•aim. 
*  Otbsrs  finished  here  thni,  Henc^f&rtk  no  one  can 

trombU  me/nrtker^M  I^^^  ^  **V  Mr  ^  n^ffirini^ 


upon  to  notice  some  of  the  erroneous  statements 
proceeding  from  one  who  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Lord  Byron*s  confidential  and  autlio- 
rised  friend.  Domestic  details  ought  not  to  be 
intruded  on  the  public  attention ;  if,  however, 
they  are  so  intruded,  the  persons  affected  by 
them  have  a  right  to  refute  injurious  charges. 
Mr.  Moore  has  promulgated  his  own  impres- 
sions of  private  events  in  which  I  was  most 
nearly  concerned,  as  if  he  possessed  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Having  survived 
Lord  Byron,  I  feel  increased  reluctance  to  ad- 
vert to  any  circumstances  connected  with  the 
period  of  my  marriage  ;  nor  is  it  now  my  in- 
tention to  disclose  them,  further  than  may  bo 
indispensably  requisite  for  the  end  I  have  in 
view. 

**  Self-vindication  is  not  the  motive  whicfi  ac- 
tuates me  to  make  this  appeal,  and  the  spirit  of 
accusation  is  unraingled  with  it ;  but  when  the 
conduct  of  my  parents  b  brought  forward  in  a 
disgraceful  light,  by  the  passages  selected  from 
Lord  Byron's  letters,  and  by  the  remarks  of  his 
biographer,  I  feel  bound  to  justify  their  cha- 
racters from  imputations  which  1  know  to  be 
false.  The  passages  from  Lord  Byron's  letters, 
to  which  I  refer,  are  the  aspersion  on  my 
mother's  character  (p.  294.):  —  *  My  child  is 
very  well,  and  flourishing,  I  hear :  but  I  must 
see  also.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  resign  it  to 
the  contagion  of  its  grandmotiter**  society.*  The 
assertion  of  her  dishonourable  conduct  in  em- 
ploying a  spy  (p.  293. )»  *  A  Mrs.  C.  (now  a 
kind  of  housekeeper  and  spy  of  Lady  N.'s),  who, 
in  her  better  days,  was  a  washerwonum,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  —  by  the  learned  —  very  much  the 
occult  cause  of  our  domestic  discrepancies.  *  The 
seeming  exculpation  of  myself,  in  the  extract 
(p.  294.),  with  the  words  immediately  follow- 

ing  it,-^*  Her  nearest  relatives  are  a ;' 

where  the  blank  clearly  implies  something  too 
offensive  for  publication.  These  passages  tend 
to  throw  suspicion  on  my  parents,  and  give 
reason  to  ascribe  the  separation  either  to  their 
direct  agency,  or  to  that  of  *  officious  spies*  em- 
ployed by  them.  • 

"  From  the  following  part  of  the  narrative 
(p.  291.)  it  must  also  be  inferred  that  an  undue 
influence  was  exercised  by  them  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose.  *  It  was  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  latter  conomunication  between 
us  (Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore),  that  Lady 
Byron  adopted  the  determination  of  parting  from 
him.  She  had  left  London  at  the  latter  end  of 
January,  on  a  visit  to  her  Other's  house,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, and  Lord  Byron  was  in  a  short  time 
to  follow  her.  They  had  parted  in  the  utmost 
kindness,  — she  wrote  him  a  letter  fiill  of  play- 
fulness and  aflfection,  on  the  road ;  and  inmie- 


<^  Christ    Tk^  grace  qf  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  lie  with 

your  spirit,  my  brethren.    Amen, 
*  Some  MSS.  have.  Qfthe  holy  evangeUsL 
^Othtrt&M^OurLordbewithyeaiL    Amen, 
e  M  The  ofBdons  spies  ot  his  privacy,**  p.  896. 
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diately  on  her  arrival  at  Klrkby  Mallory,  her 
father  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  Byron  that  she 
would  return  to  him  no  more.*  In  my  observ- 
ations upon  this  statement,  I  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoid  touching  on  any  matters  relating 
personally  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself. 

'*  The  &cts  are :  —  I  left  London  for  Kirkby 
Mallory,  the  residence  of  my  fiither  and  mother, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1816.  Lord  Byron 
had  signified  to  me  in  writing  (Jan.  6th)  his 
absolute  desire  that  I  should  leave  London  on 
the  earliest  day  that  I  could  conveniently  fix. 
It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake  the  fotigue 
of  a  journey  sooner  than  the  15th.  Previously 
to  my  departure,  it  had  been  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind,  that  Lord  Byron  was  under  the 
influence  of  insanity.  This  opinion  was  derived, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  communications 
made  to  me  by  his  nearest  relatives  and  personal 
attendant,  who  liad  more  opportunities  than 
myself  of  observing  him  during  the  latter  part 
of  my  stay  in  town.  It  was  even  represented 
to  me  that  he  was  in  danger  of  destroying  him- 
self. With  the  concurrence  of  his  family,  J  had 
consulted  Dr.  Baillie,  as  a  friend  (Jan.  8th), 
respecting  this  supposed  malady.  On  acquainting 
him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with  Lord 
Byron's  desire  that  I  should  leave  London,  Dr. 
Baillie  thoug|it  that  my  absence  might  be  ad- 
visable as  an  experiment,  auuming  the  fiiict  of 
mental  derangement ;  for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having 
had  access  to  Lord  Byron,  could  not  pronounce 
a  positive  opinion  on  that  point.  He  ei^oined, 
that  in  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron,  I 
should  avoid  idl  but  light  and  soothing  topics. 
Under  these  impressions,  I  left  London,  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Baillie. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of  Lord 
Byron's  conduct  towards  me  from  the  time  of 
my  marriage,  yet,  supposing  him  to  be  in  a  state 
of  mental  aJienation,  it  was  not  for  me,  nor  fur 
any  person  of  common  humanity,  to  manifest, 
at  that  moment,  a  sense  of  injury.  On  the  day 
of  my  departure,  and  again  on  my  arrival  at 
Kirkby,  Jan.  16th,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Byron  in  a 
kind  and  cheerful  tone,. according  to  those  me- 
dical directions.  The  last  letter  was  circulated, 
and  employed  as  a  pretext  for  the  charge  of  my 
having  been  subsequently  injlwencedto  *  desert  ^ ' 
my  husband. 

"  It  has  been  argued,  -that  I  parted  from  Lord 
Byron  in  perfect  harmony ;  that  feelings,  incom- 
patible with  any  deep  sense  of  injury,  had  dic- 
tated the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  him  ;  and 
that  my  sentiments  must  have  been  changed  by 
persuasion  and  interference,  when  I  was  imder 
the  roof  of  my  parents.  These  assertions  and 
inferences  are  wholly  destitute  of  foundation. 
When  I  arrived  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  my  parents 
were  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  any 
causes  likely  to  destroy  my  prospects  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  when  I  communicated  to  them  the 
opinion  which  had  been  formed  concerning  Lord 


Byron's  state  of  mind,  they  vrere 
to  promote  his  restoration  by  every  meaia  ia 
their  power.  They  assured  those  rc^tions  who 
were  with  him  in  London,  that  *  they  would 
devote  their  whole  care  and  attentioa  to  the 
alleviation  of  his  malady,'  and  hoped  to  make 
the'  best  arrangements  for  his  comfort,  if  he 
could  be  indu(^  to  visit  them.  With  tbtae 
intentions,  my  mother  wrote  on  the  17th  to 
Lord  Byron,  inviting  him  to  Kirkby  Mallory. 
She  had  always  treated  him  with  an  afiectioakate 
consideration  and  indulgence,  which  extended 
to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelings.  Nerer 
did  an  irritating  word  escape  her  lips  in  ber 
whole  intercourse  with  him. 

**  The  accounts  given  me  after  I  left  Losd 
Byron  by  the  persons  in  constant  interoocuBe 
with  him,  added  to  those  doubts  which  had 
before  transiently  occurred  to  my  miod,  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  alleged  diseaaei,  and  the  reports 
of  his  medical  attendant,  were  fieur  from  e^a- 
blishing  the  existence  of  any  thing  like  lunacy. 
Under  this  uncertainty,  I  deemed  it  right  to 
communicate  to  my  parents,  that  if  I  were  to 
consider  Lord  Byron's  past  conduct  as  that  of 
a  person  of  sound  mind,  nothing  ooald  indnec 
me  to  return  to  him.  It  therefore  appeared 
expedient,  both  to  them  and  myself  to  oonsuit 
the  ablest  advisers.  For  that  object,  and  also 
to  obtain  still  further  information  req>ecting  the 
appearances  which  seemed  to  indicate  mental 
derangement,  my  mother  determined  to  go  to 
London.  She  was  empowered  by  me  to  tal» 
legal  opinions  on  a  written  statement  oi  mixie, 
though  I  had  then  reasons  for  reserving  a  part 
of  the  case  from  the  knowledge  even  of  my  £uher 
and  mother. 

<*  Being  convinced  by  the  result  of  these  en- 
quiries, and  by  the  tenor  of  Lord  Byron's  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  notion  of  insanity  was  an 
illusion,  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  authorise  aocfa 
measures  as  were  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
me  from  being  ever  again  placed  in  his  power. 
Conformably  with  this  resolution,  my  fother 
wrote  to  him  on  the  2d  of  February,  to  propose 
an  amicable  separation.  Lord  Byron  at  first 
rejected  this  proposal;  but  when  it  was  dis- 
tinctly notified  to  him,  that  if  he  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  recourse  must  be  had  to  l^al  mea- 
sures, he  agreed  to  sign  a  deed  of  leparation. 
Upon  applying  to  Dr.  Lushington,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  drcnmstanoes, 
to  state  in  writing  what  he  recollected  upon  this 
subject,  I  received  from  him  the  following  letto-, 
by  which  it  will  be  manifest  that  my  mother 
cannot  have  been  actuated  by  any  hostile  or  un- 
generous motives  towards  Lord  Byroo. 

« <  My  dear  Lady  Byron, 

*'  *  I  can  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  me- 
mory for  the  following  statement.  I  was  origi- 
ginally  consulted  by  Lady  Noel  on  your  beh^ 
whilst  you  were  in  the  country;  the  circum- 
stances detailed  by  her  were  such  as  justified  a 
separation,  but  they  were  not  of  that  aggravated 
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description  as  to  render  such  a  measure  indis- 
pensable. On  Lady  NoePs  representation,  I 
deemed  a  reconciliation  with  Lord  Bjron  prac- 
ticable, and  felt  most  sincerely  a  wish  to  aid  in 
effecting  it  There  was  not  on  Lady  Noel's 
part  any  exaggeration  of  the  facts ;  nor,  so  far 
as  I  could  peroeiTe,  any  determination  to  pre- 
vent a  return  to  Lord  Byron:  certainly  none 
was  expressed  when  I  spoke  of  a  reconciliation. 
When  you  came  to  town  in  about  a  fortnight, 
or  perhaps  more,  after  my  first  interview  with 
Lady  Noel,  I  was,  for  the  first  time,  informed 
by  you  of  &ct8  utterly  unknown,  as  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Noel.  On  re- 
ceiTing  this  additional  information,  my  opinion 
was  entirely  changed :  I  considered  a  reconcili- 
ation impossible.  -  I  declared  my  opinion,  and 
added,  that  if  such  an  idea  should  be  entertained, 
I  could  not,  either  professionally  or  otherwise, 
take  any  part  towards  effecting  it.  Believe  me, 
▼ery  fiiithfully  yours,  Srxru.  Lushimgton. 

**  *  Great  George- ttreet,  Jan.  SI.  1830.' 

**  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  state- 
ments on  which  my  l^al  advisers  (the  late  Sir 
Samuel  RomiUy  and  Dr.  Lushington)  formed 
their  opinions  were  false,  the  responsibility  and 
the  odium  should  rest  with  me  only.  I  trust 
that  the  fi^ts  which  I  have  here  briefly  reca- 
pitulated will  absolve  my  father  and  mother 
from  all  accusations  with  regard  to  the  part 
they  took  in  the  separation  between  Lord  Byron 
and  myselfl  They  neither  originated,  insti- 
gated, nor  advised  that  separation ;  and  they 
cannot  be  condemned  for  having  afforded  to  their 
daughter  the  assistance  and  protection  which  she 
claimed.  There  is  no  other  near  relative  to 
▼indicate  their  memory  from  insult.  I  am 
therefore  compelled  to  break  the  silence  which 
I  bad  hoped  always  to  observe,  and  to  solicit 
from  the  readers  of  Lord  Byron*s  Life  an  impar- 
tial consideration  of  the  testimony  extorted  from 
me.  A.  I.  Noel  Bteok. 

«'  Samper  HiO,  Fd>.  19.  1830.** 


No.  III. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  TURNER. 

Referred  toot  p.  498. 

**  Eight  months  after  the  publication  of  ray 
'  Tour  in  the  Levant,*  there  appeared  in  the 
London  Magazine,  and  subsequently  in  most 
of  the  newspapers,  a  letter  from  the  late  Lord 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

**I  naturally  felt  anxious  at  the  time  to 
meet  a  charge  of  error  brought  against  me  in  so 
direct  a  manner:  but  I  thought,  and  friends 
Miom  I  consulted  at  the  time  thought  with  me, 
that  I  had  better  wait  for  a  more  fevourable 


opportunity  than  that  afforded  by  the  newspa- 
pers of  vindicating  my  opinion,  which  even  so 
distiiiguished  an  authority  as  the  letter  of  Lord 
Byron  left  unshaken,  and  which,  I  will  venture 
to  add,  remains  unshaken  still. 

**  I  must  ever  deplore  that  I  resisted  my  first 
impulse  to  reply  immediately.  The  hand  of 
Death  has  snatched  Lord  Byron  from  his  king- 
dom of  literature  and  poetry,  and  I  can  only 
guard  myself  from  the  illiberal  imputation  of 
attacking  the  mighty  dead,  whose  living  talent 
I  should  have  trembled  to  encounter,  by  scru- 
pulously confining  myself  to  such  facts  and  il- 
lustrations as  are  strictly  necessary  to  save  me 
from  the  charges  of  error,  misrepresentation, 
and  presumptuousness,  of  which  every  writer 
must  wish  to  prove  himself  undeserving. 

**  Lord  Byron  began  by  stating,  *  The  tide 
was  not  in  our  fevowr  ;*  and  added,  *  neither  I  nor 
any  person  on  board  the  frigate  had  any  notion 
of  a  difference  of  the  current  on  the  Asiatic  side ; 
I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment.*  His  Lord- 
ship had  probably  forgotten  that  Strabo  dis- 
tinctly describes  Uie  difference  in  the  foUowing 
words :  — 

*'*Ati  Kai  tlxirie-rtfov  in  rnf  'Zna-rov 
^lalfova-i  w«f«XXa^a/(AiMt  fjuxfiv Ivl Toy rn; *HpoD; 
vvfyiv,  uaxtXQn  i^thrtf  rci  irXoTa  e-vfATTfaT- 
royrof  tow  jJow  wpof  rhv  vrtpaltea-m.  ToT^ 
^  if  'aCi^ov  wfp<UM>/ulyoi?  wapoXXoxTlor  irrlv  ft; 
nravarrla,  oxtw  ftw  ffra^lwf  ivl  ^fyn  rnk  xar 
irruipv Trii iTtffrovtimirahai^n  v\ayiof,  ttal  fxh 
riXiegf  l)(ova%f  ifarrlw  tw  foZt. *  —  *  Ideoque  jfa- 
dUus  a  SutOf  irctjieiuni  paululum  deflexa  naviga- 
tione  ad  Herus  turrim,  atque  inde  navigia  di^ 
mittenUe  adjwrante  etiam  fluxu  trajectum.  Qui 
ah  Abydo  trajiciunt,  in  contranum  flectunt 
partem  ad  octo  stadia  ad  turrim  quandam  e 
regione  Sesti :  hinc  obUqite  trajiciunt,  non  pror- 
sue  contrario  fluxu.*  ^ 

**  Here  it  is  dearly  asserted,  that  the  current 
assists  the  crossing  from  Sestos,  and  the  words 
*  a^iivrtf  ra  tXo r*,*  —  *  navigia  dimittentee,* 
—  *  letting  the  veueU  go  of  themsdcee,^  prove  how 
considerable  the  assistance  of  the  current  was ; 
while  the  wor^  *wXaxiev,'  —  ^obtiquet  and 
«  TiX  I •»;,'—* />ror«»,*  show  distinctly  that 
those  who  crossed  from  Abydos  were  obliged  to 
do  so  in  an  cbHque  direction,  or  they  would  have 
the  current  enthely  against  them. 

**  From  this  ancient  authority,  which,  I  own, 
appears  to  me  unanswerable,  let  us  turn  to  the 
modems.  Baron  de  Tott,  who^  having  been 
for  some  time  resident  on  the  spot,  employed 
as  ah  engineer  in  the  construction  of  batteries, 
must  be  supposed  well  cognisant  of  the  subject, 
has  expressed  himself  as  follows :  — 

**  *  La  surabondance  des  eaux  que  la  Mer  Noire 
re^oit,  et  qu*elle  ne  pent  ^vaporer,  vers^e  dans  la 
M^terran6e  par  le  Boaphore  de  Thrace  et  La 
Propontide,  forme  aux  DardaneUes  des  courans 
si  violens,  que  souvent  les  batimcns,  toutes 
voiles  dehors,  ont  peine  k  les  vaincre.     Les 
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pUotes  doivent  encore  obsenrer,  lonque  le  Tent 
suffit,  de  diriger  leur  route  de  maniere  k  pre- 
senter le  moins  de  r^sistanee  possible  i  Tefibrt 
des  eaux.  On  tent  que  oette  ^ude  a  pour  base 
la  direction  des  courans,  qui*  retwoyis  dumtpointe 
d  Cauire^  forment  des  obstacles  k  la  navigation* 
et  feroient  courir  les  plus  grands  riaques  si  Ton 
negligeoit  ces  oonnoissances  hjdrograptiiques.* 
^  Mt  mains  dt  Totf,  3^  pariie, 

**  To  the  above  citations,  I  will  add  the  opinion 
oF  Toumefort,  who^  in  his  description  of  the 
strait,  expresses  with  ridicule  his  disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  Leander's  exploit ;  and  to  show  that 
the  latest  travellers  agree  with  the  earlier,  I  will 
conclude  mj  quotation  with  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Madden,  who  is  just  returned  from  the  spot.  *  It 
was  from  the  European  side  Lord  Byron  swam 
with  the  current,  which  runs  about  four  miles 
an  hour.  But  I  believe  he  .would  have  found 
it  totally  impracticable  to  have  crossed  from 
Abydos  to  Europe.* — Madden*s  Dravels,  vol.  L 

«•  There  are  two  other  observations  in  Lord 
Byron's  letter  on  wliich  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
remark. 

**  *  Mr.  Turner  says,  **  Whatever  is  thrown 
into  the  stream  on  this  port  of  the  European 
bank  must  arrive  at  tlie  Asiatic  shore.*'  This  is 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  m%tst  arrive  in 
the  Archipelago,  if  left  to  the  current,  although 
a  strong  wind  from  the  Asiatic  i  side  might  have 
such  an  effect  occasionally.* 

**  Here  Lord  Byron  is  right,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  confessing  that  I  was  wrong.  But 
I  was  wrong  only  in  the  letter  of  my  remark, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  it  Any  thinff  thrown  into 
the  stream  on  the  European  bank  would  be 
swept  into  the  Archipelago,  because,  after  ar- 
riving so  near  the  Asiatic  shore  as  to  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  within  a  man*s  depth,  it  would  be 
again  floated  off  from  the  coast  by  the  current 
that  u  dashed  from  the  Asiatic  promontory. 
But  this  would  not  affect  a  swimmer,  who,  being 
so  near  the  land,  would  of  course,  if  he  could  not 
actually  walk  to  it,  reach  it  by  a  slight  efforL 

**  Lord  Byron  adds,  in  his  P.S.,  <  The  strait 
is,  however,  not  extraordinarily  wide,  even  where 
it  broadens  above  and  below  the  forts.'  From 
thu  statement  I  must  venture  to  express  my 
dissent,  with  diffidence  indeed,  but  with  diffi- 
dence diminished  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
fact  may  be  established.  The  strait  is  widened 
so  considerably  above  the  forU  by  the  Bay  of 
May  toB,  and  the  bay  opposite  to  it  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  that  the  disUnce  to  be  passed  by  a  swim- 
mer in  crosting  higher  up  would  be,  in  my  poor 
Judgment,  too  great  for  any  one  to  accomplish 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  having  such  a  current  to 
steno. 

**  I  conclude  by  expressing  it  as  my  humble 


>  **  This  If  evidentlj  a  nlitake  of  the  writer  or  printer. 
Hif  Lordship  mutt  here  hare  meant  a  strong  wind  from 
the  European  tide,  as  no  wind  firora  the  Asiatic  side 
could  have  the  eflbct  of  driving  an  object  to  the  Asiatic 
shore.'* 


(^ 


opinion  that  no  one  is  bound  to  believe  in  tbe 
possibility  of  Leander's  exploit,  till  the  paaip 
lias  been  performed  by  m  ><siuunei,  at  least  bm 
Asia  to  Europe.  The  sceptic  is  even  eatitU 
to  exact,  as  the  coodition  of  his  be&f^  that  tk 
strait  be  crossed,  as  Lesnder  crossed  it,  botk 
wa^  within  at  most  fourteen  hours. 

•*  W.  Toam." 


No.   IV. 


MItMILLINGENS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CONSULTATION. 

Referred  to  of  p.  6S7. 

As  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Mniingen  of 
this  consultation  differs  totally  finom  that  of  Dr. 
Bruno,  it  is  fit  that  the  reader  should  hive  it  in 
Mr.  Millingen's  own  words :  — 

**In  the  morning  (18th)  a  coosultatioa « 
proposed,  to  which  Dr.  Lucca  Vega  sod  Dr. 
Freiber,  my  assistants,  were  invited.  Dr.  Brooo 
and  Lucca  proposed  having  recourse  to  auti- 
qMsmodics  and  other  remetUes  employed  in  the 
last  stage  of  t3rphus.  Freiber  and  I  maintsioai 
that  they  could  only  hasten  the  fatal  tcrminatkio; 
that  nothing  could  be  more  empirical  than  Sji^ 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  that  if»  as  vc 
all  thought,  the  complaint  was  owing  to  the 
mctastatis  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  the  ei- 
isting  symptoms  only  depended  on  the  rapid  sod 
extensive  progress  it  had  made  in  an  organ  pre- 
viously  so  weakened  and  irritable.  Aiitipbl<> 
gistic  means  could  never  prove  hurtful  in  tba 
case ;  they  would  become  useless  only  if  ^ 
organisation  were  already  operated;  but  tbeo. 
since  all  hopes  were  gone,  what  means  voqU 
not  prove  superfluous?  We  recommended  the 
application  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  temples* 
behind  the  ears,  and  along  the  course  of  the  jO' 
gularvein;  a  large  blister  between  the  diould«S 
and  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  as  afibrding,  tboo^ 
feeble,  yet  the  last  hopes  of  succesB.  Dr.  B-i 
being  the  patient's  physician,  had  the  castifiS 
vote,  and  prepared  the  antispasmodic  pcdot 
which  Dr.  Lucca  and  he  had  agreed  upon;  it 
was  a  strong  infusion  of  valerian  and  ether,  it 
After  its  administration,  the  convulsfre  won- 
ment,  the  delirium  increased ;  but,  notwitfastaod- ' 
ing  my  representations,  a  second  dose  was  giw 
hidf  an  hour  after.  After  articulatmg  eooMif 
a  lew  broken  phrases,  the  patient  sunk  ihtfi^  , 
after  into  a  comatose  sleep,  which  the  next  ^  j 
terminated  in  death.  He  expired  on  the  Idtli 
of  April,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

I  think  it  right  to  remark,  that  It  Is  Mr.  Tanjer  hl»- 
self  who  has  here  originated  the  b»accarac7  of  wW«fc  ^ 
accuses  others  ;  the  words  used  l^  Lord  Bfron  beioM'' 
OS  Mr.  Turner  says,  "from  the  Atlatie  side^"  W  *■ 
the  Asiatic  direction.*' .  T.  H. 
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No.  V. 

THE  WILL  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

EttracUd/hnm  ike  Reaistrp  qf  tMe  Prerogative  Court 
qf  CoHterburjf,  ^ 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  Baron  Byron,  of  Roch- 
dale, in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  as  follows: 
—  I  give  and  devise  all  that  my  manor  or  lord- 
ship of  Rochdale,  in  the  said  county  of  Lan- 
caster, with  all  Its  rights,  royalties,  members, 
and  appurtenances,  and  all  my  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  and  jiremises  situate,  lying,  and 
being  within  the  pariah,  manor,  or  lordship  of 
Rochdale  aforesaid,  and  all  other  my  estates, 
lands,  hereditaments,  and  premises  wliatsoever 
and  wheresoever,  unto  my  friends  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  late  of  Trinity  G>llege,  Cambridge, 
£squire,  and  John  Hanson,  of  Chancery-lane, 
London,  Esquire,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  them, 
tbeir  heirs  and  assigns,  upon  trust  that  they  the 
said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson, 
and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  as- 
signs of  such  sturvivor,  do  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be  after  my  decease,  sell  and 
dispose  of  all  my  said  nuinor  and  estates  for  the 
most  money  that  can  or  may  be  had  or  gotten 
for  the  same,  either  by  private  contract  or  public 
sale  by  auction,  and  either  together  or  in  lots, 
as  my  said  trustees  shall  think  proper ;  and  for 
the  fiiciliuting  such  sale  and  sales,  I  do  direct 
that  the  receipt  and  receipts  of  my  said  trustees, 
and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  as- 
signs of  such  survivor,  shall  be  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient discharge  and  good  and  sufficient  discharges 
to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  my  said  estates, 
or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  for  so  much  money 
as  in  such  receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  expressed 
or  acknowledged  to  be  received ;  and  that  such 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  his,  her,  or  their  heirs, 
and  assigns,  shall  not  afterwards  be  in  any  man- 
ner  answerable  or  accountable  for  such  purchase- 
moneys,  or  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  application 
thereof:  And  I  do  will  and  direct  that  my  said 
trustees  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  moneys  to 
arise  by  the  sale  of  my  said  estates  upon  such 
trusts  and  for  such  intents  and  purposes  as  I 
have  hereinafter  directed  of  and  concerning  the 
same :  And  whereas  I  have  by  certain  deeds  of 
conveyance  made  on  my  marriage  with  my  pre- 
sent wife  conveyed  all  my  manor  and  estate  of 
Newstead,  in  the  parishes  of  Newstead  and 
Limby,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  unto  trus- 
tees, upon  trust  to  sell  the  same,  and  apply  the 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the  money 
to  arise  by  such  sale,  upon  the  trtisto  of  my 
marriage  settlement :  Now  I  do  hereby  give  and 
bequeath  all  the  remainder  of  the  purchasfr- 
money  to  arise  by  sale  of  my  said  esUte  at  New- 
stead,  and  all  the  whole  of  the  said  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  or  such  part  thereof  as  shall  not  become 
vested  and  payable  under  the  trusts  of  my  said 
marriage  settlement,  unto  the  said  John  Cam 
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Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson,  their  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  upon  such  trusts, 
and  for  such  ends,  intents,  and  purposes  as  here- 
inafter directed  of  and  concerning  the  residue  of 
my  personal  estate.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson 
tlie  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  each.  I  give 
and  bequcaih  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder 
of  my  personal  estate  whatsoever  and  wheresoever 
unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John 
Hanson,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, upon  trust  that  they  my  said  trustees,  and 
the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall  stand 
possessed  of  all  such  rest  and  residue  of  my  said 
personal  estate,  and  the  money  to  arise  by  sale 
of  my  real  estates  hereinbefore  devised  to  them 
for  sale,  and  such  of  the  moneys  to  arise  by  sale 
of  my  said  estate  at  Newstead  as  I  have  power 
to  dispose  of,  after  payment  of  my  debts  and ' 
legacies  hereby  given,  upon  the  trusts,  and  for 
the  ends,  intents,  and  purposes  hereinafter  men- 
tioned and  directed  of  and  concerning  the  same ; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  trust  that  they  my  said 
trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  execu- 
tors and  administrators  of  such  survivor,  do  and 
shall  lay  out  and  invest  the  same  in  the  public 
stocks  or  funds,  or  upon  government  or  real 
security  at  interest,  with  power  from  time  to 
time  to  change,  vary,  and  transpose  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  time  to  time  during  the  life  of 
my  sister  Augusta  Mary  Leigh,  the  wife  of 
George  Leigh,  Esquire,  pay,  receive,  apply,  and 
dispose  of  the  interest,  dividends,  and  annual 
produce  thereof,  when  and  as  the  same  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable,  into  the  proper  hands  of 
the  said  Augusta  Mary  Leigh,  to  and  for  her 
sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit,  ft-ee  from  the 
control,  debts,  or  engagements,  of  her  present  or 
any  future  husband,  or  unto  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  she  my  said  sister  shall  from  time  to 
time,  by  any  writing  under  her  hand,  notwith. 
standing  her  present  or  any  ftiture  coverture, 
and  whether  covert  or  sole,  direct  or  appoint ; 
and  from  and  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
my  said  sister,  then  upon  trust,  that  they  my 
said  trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them,  bis  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators,  do  and  shtdl  assign 
and  transfer  all  my  said  personal  estate  and  other 
the  trust  property  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or 
the  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  wherein  or  upon 
which  the  same  shall  or  may  be  placed  out  or 
invested,  unto  and  among  all  and  every  the  child 
and  children  of  my  said  sister,  if  more  than  one, 
in  such  parts,  shares,  and  proportions,  and  to 
become  a  vested  interest,  and  to  be  paid  and 
transferred  at  such  time  and  times,  and  in  such 
manner,  and  with,  under,  and  subject  to  such 
provisions,  conditions,  aud  restrictions,  as  my 
said  sister,  at  any  time  during  her  life,  whether 
covert  or  sole,  by  any  deed  or  deeds,  instrument 
or  instruments,  in  writing,  with  or  without  power 
of  revocation,  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  or 
by  her  last  will  and  testament  in  writing,  or  any 
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Trriting  of  appointment  in  the  nature  of  a  vill, 
shall  direct  or  appoint ;  and  in  de&ult  of  any 
such  appointment,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  mj 
said  sbtcr  in  my  lifetime,  then  upon  trust  that 
they  my  said  trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  do 
and  shall  assign  and  transfer  all  the  trust  pro- 
perty and  funds  unto  and  among  the  children 
of  my  said  sister,  if  more  than  one,  equally  to  be 
divided  between  them,  share  and  share  alike ; 
and  if  only  one  such  child,  then  to  such  only 
child  the  share  and  shares  of  such  of  them  as 
shall  be  a  son  or  sons,  to  be  paid  and  transferred  . 
unto  him  and  them  when  and  as  he  or  they  shall 
respectively  attain  his  or  their  age  or  ages  of 
twenty-one  years;  and  the  share  and  shares  of 
such  of  them  as  shall  be  a  daughter  or  daughters, 
to  be  paid  and  transferred  unto  her  or  them 
when  and  as  she  or  they  shall  respectively  attain 
her  or  their  age  or  ages  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
be  married,  which  shall  first  happen;  and  in 
case  any  of  such  children  shall  happen  to  die, 
being  a  son  or  sons,  before  he  or  they  shall  at- 
tain the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  being  a 
daughter  or  daughters,  before  she  or  they  shall 
attain  the  said  age  of  twenty-one,  or  be  married, 
then  it  is  my  will  and  i  do  direct  that  the  share 
and  shares  of  such  of  the  said  children  as  shall 
so  die  shall  go  to  the  survivor  or  survivors  of 
such  children,  with  the  benefit  of  further  accruer 
in  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  surviving  children 
before  their  shares  shall  become  vested.  And  I 
do  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  pay  and 
apply  the  interest  and  dividends  of  each  of  the 
said  children's  shares  in  the  said  trust  funds  for 
his,  her,  or  their  maintenance  and  education 
during  their  minorities,  notwithstanding  their 
shares  may  not  become  vested  interests,  but  that 
such  interest  and  dividends  as  shall  not  have 
been  so  applied  shall  accumulate,  and  follow, 
and  go  over  with  the  principaL  And  I  do 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  said  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  executors  of 
this  my  will.  And  I  do  will  and  direct  that  my 
said  trustees  shall  not  be  answerable  the  one  of 
them  for  the  other  of  them,  or  for  the  acts,  deeds, 
receipts,  or  defaults  of  the  other  of  them,  but 
each  of  them  for  his  own  acts,  deeds,  receipts, 
and  wilful  defaults  only,  and  that  they  my  said 
trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and  deduct 
out  of  the  moneys  which  shall  come  to  their 
hands  under  the  trusts  aforesaid  all  such  costs, 
charges,  damages,  and  expenses  which  they  or 
any  of  them  shall  bear,  pay,  sustain,  or  be  put 
unto,  in  the  execution  and  performance  of  the 
trusts  herein  reposed  in  them.  I  make  the 
above  provision  for  my  sister  and  her  children, 
in  consequence  of  my  dear  wife  Lady  Byron, 
and  any  children  I  may  have,  being  otherwise 
amply  provided  for ;  and,  lastly,  I  do  revoke  all 
former  wills  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made, 
and  do  declare  this  only  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  to  this 
my  last  will,  contained  in  three  sheets  of  paper, 
set  my  hand  to  the  first  two  sheets  thereof,  and 
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to  this  third  and  last  sheet  my  hand  ani  ^i 
this  29th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  pf  our  L.s 
1815.  BYRON (LS)  ' 

I 
Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  dedsred  b 
the  said  Lord  Byron,  the  testator,  as  aixl  fcr  kL 
last  wilHand  testament,  in  the  presence  of  ib. 
who,  at  his  request,  in  his  presence,  and  b  tix 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto  subccribtd 
our  names  as  witnesses. 

Thomas  Jones  Miwsl 
Edmund  Gairrof, 
FnKDBaicK  Jx&vn, 
Clerks  to  Mr.  Hanson,  ChsDeefy-bx. 

CODICIL Thb  is  a  Codicfl  to  the  1st 

will  and  testament  of  me,  the  Right  HonoonlM 
George  Gordon,  Lord  B  jron.  I  give  and  be* 
■queath  unto  Allegra  Biron,  an  io&Dt  of  tboui 
twenty  months  old,  by  me  brought  up,  snd  nov 
residing  at  Venice,  the  sum  of  five  tboosaiwi 
pounds,  which  I  direct  the  executors  of  my  aid 
will  to  pay  to  her  on  her  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  or  on  the  day  of  bcr  nar- 
riage,  on  condition  that  she  does  not  atm 
with  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  which  shall  fir>: 
happen.  And  I  direct  my  said  executon,  » 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  6tease> 
to  invest  the  said  sum  <^  five  thousand  poaKh 
upon  government  or  real  security,  and  to  paj 
and  apply  the  annual  income  thereof  in  « 
towards  the  maintenance  and  education  of  ^^ , 
said  Allegra  Biron,  until  she  attains  ha  vai  ' 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  shall  be  mairied  « 
aforesaid ;  but  in  case  she  shall  die  bi^brt  at- 
taining the  said  age  and  svithout  having  bees 
marri^,  then  I  direct  the  said  sum  of  fitethoo- 
sand  pounds  to  become  part  of  the  residue  of  mj 
personal  estate ;  and  in  all  other  respects  I  i»  ^ 
confirm  my  said  will,  and  declare  this  to  be  i 
codicil  thereto.  In  witness  whereof,  I  bv*  , 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Venice,  ^ 
17th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  ofaatUfi 
1818.  BYRON(I>M| 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  bftb<  j 
said  Lord  Byron,  as  and  for  a  codicil  tohis  «ll» 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  at 
his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  »cb  otber, 
have  subscribed  our  names  as  wimesses. 

NiwfOK  Hassok, 

WlLUAJC  FtJKUL 

Proved  at  London  (with  a  Codicil),  6th  ^ 
July,  1824,  before  the  Worshipful  S«phf 
Lushington,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  surrogate,  by  1 
the  oaths  of  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  JoM  , 
Hanson,  Esquires,  the  executon*  ^^^'^^  | 
ministration  was  granted,  having  beeo  w»  i 
sworn  duly  to  administer.  I 

Nathanim.  Gostukc      ( 
Gborgb  JiNNxa*  I 

Cbarlbs  DTi«t»T» 

Deputy  B«gtf»^  ' 
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REVIEW   OF   WORDSWORTH'S 
POEMS,  2  Vols.  1807.  ^ 

(Fitnn  '*  Monthly  Literary  Recrvatioas,"  for  August, 
1807.) 

Thi  volumes  before  us   are  by  the  author  of 
Lyrical  Ballads,  a  collection  which  has  not  unde- 
serredly  met  ^ith  a  considerable  share  of  public 
applause.     The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's muse  are  simple  and  flowing,  though 
occasionally  inharmonious  verse;    strong,  and 
sometimes  irresistible  appeals  to  the  feelings,  with 
unexceptionable  sentiments.   Though  the  present 
work  may  not  equal  his  former  efforts,  many  of 
the  poems  possess  a  native  elegance,  natural  and 
unaffected,  totally    devoid  of  the  tinsel   embel- 
lishments and  abstract  hyperboles  of  several  con- 
temporary sonneteers.     The  last  sonnet  in  the 
first  volume,  p.  152.,  is  perhaps  the  best,  without 
any  novelty  in  the  sentiments,  which  we   hope 
are  common  to  every  Briton  at  the  present  cri- 
sb ;  the  force  and  expression  is  that  of  a  genuine 
poet,  feeling  as  he  writes :  — 
**  Another  year !  another  deadly  blow  ! 
Another  mighty  empire  overthrown  !* 
And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone — 
The  last  that  dares  to  struggle  with  the  foe. 
'T  la  well !  —  firora  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 
Tliat  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought. 
That  by  our  own  right-hands  it  must  be  wrought ; 
That  we  must  stand  unprop'd,  or  be  laid  low. 

0  dastard !  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer  ! 
We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 

Be  men  who  hold  its  many  blessings  dmr, 
Wi$e,  upright,  valiant,  not  a  venal  band. 
Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which  they  fear. 
And  honour  which  they  do  not  tmderstand.*' 

The  song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle, 
the   Seven  Sisters,  the  Afiliction  of  Margaret 

• of ^,  possess  all  the  beauties, 

and  few  of  the  defects,  of  this  writer :  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  the  last  are  in  his  first  style :  — 
"  Ah  !  little  doth  the  young  one  dream, 

When  full  of  play  and  childish  cares. 

What  power  hath  e'en  his  wildest  scream, 

Heard  by  his  mother  unawares : 

He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 

Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress. 

But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less.'* 
-— 

1  [1  have  been  a  reviewer.  In  1807,  in  a  Magazine 
called  "Monthly  Literary  Recreations,"  I  reviewed 
Wordsworth's  trash  of  that  time.  In  the  Monthly  Re- 
Tlew  I  wrote  some  articles  which  were  inserted.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  cf  1811.  —  BvaoM.] 

>  This  first  attempt  of  Lord  Byron  at  reviewtag  is  re- 


The  pieces  least  worthy  of  the  author  are 
those  entitled  **  Moods  of  my  own  Mind.**  We 
certainly  wish  these  **  Moods**  had  been  less  fre- 
quent, or  not  permitted  to  occupy  a  place  near 
works  which  only  make  their  defbrroity  more 
obvious ;  when  Mr.  W.  ceases  to  please,  it  is  by 
** abandoning**  his  mind  to  the  most  common- 
place ideas,  at  the  same  time  clothing  them  in 
language  not  simple,  but  puerile.  What  will 
any  reader  or  auditor,  out  of  the  nursery,  say 
to  such  namby-pamby  as  **  Lines  written  at  tlie 
Foot  of  Brother's  Bridge  ?  ** 

"  The  cock  is  crowing. 
The  stream  is  flowing. 
The  small  birds  twitter. 
The  lake  doth  gUtter. 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun ; 
The  oldest  and  youngest, 
Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 
The  cattle  are  grasing. 
There  heads  never  raising. 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one. 
Like  an  army  defeated. 
The  snow  hath  retreated. 
And  now  dotli  fore  111, 
On  the  top  of  tlie  bare  hill.** 

<«  The  ploughboy  is  whooping  anon,  anon,*' 
&c.  &c.  is  in  the  same  exquisite  measure.  This 
appear  to  us  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imita- 
tion  of  such  minstrelsy  as  soothed  our  cries  in 
the  cradle,  with  the  slirill  ditty  of 

••  Iley  de  diddle. 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle: 
The  cow  jump'd  OTor  the  moon. 
The  little  dog  laugh 'd  to  see  such  sport. 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon." 

On  the  whole,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
the  above,  and  other  innocent  odes  of  the  same 
cast,  we  think  these  volumes  display  a  genius 
worthy  of  higher  pursuits,  and  regret  that 
Mr.  W.  confines  his  muse  to  such  trifling  sub- 
jects. We  trust  his  motto  will  be  in  future 
«  Paulo  majora  canarous."  Many,  with  inferior 
abilities,  have  acquired  a  loftier  seat  on  Parnassus, 
merely  by  attempting  strains  in  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  more  qualified  to  excel.' 


markableonly  as  showing  how  plausibly  he  could  assmne 
the  established  tone  and  phraseology  of  these  minor 
Judgment-seats  of  criticism.  If  Mr.  Wordsworth  erer 
chanced  to  cast  his  eye  orer  this  article,  how  little  could 
he  have  expected  that  under  that  dull  prosaic  mask 
lurked  one  who.  in  five  short  years  from  thence,  would 
rlrai  erea  khn  in  poetry  !  —  Moorb. 
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REVIEW  OF  GELL»S  GEOGRAPHY 
OF  ITHACA,  AND  ITINERARY  OF 
GREECE. 

(From  the  **  Monthly  Review'*  for  Augoat,  1811.) 

That  Uudable  curiosity  ooncenung  the  remains 
of  classical  antiquity,  vhich  has  of  late  years 
increased  among  our  countrymen,  is  in  no  tra- 
veller or  author  more  conspicuous  than  in  Mr. 
GelL  Whaterer  diffiarenoe  of  opinion  may  yet 
exist  with  regard  to  the  suocen  of  the  several 
disputants  in  the  fimious  Trojan  centroTersyi, 
or,  indeed,  relating  to  the  present  author's  merits 
as  an  inspector  of  the  Troad,  it  must  universally 
be  acknowledged  that  any  work,  which  more 
forcibly  impresses  on  our  imaginations  the  scenes 
of  heroic  action,  and  the  subjects  of- immortal 
song,  possesses  claims  on  the  attention  of  every 
scholar. 

Of  the  two  works  which  now  demand  our 
report,  we  conceive  the  former  to  be  by  fiur  the 
most  'interesting  to  the  reader,  as  ^he  latter  is 
indispuubly  the  most  serviceable  to  the  traveller. 
Excepting,  indeed,  the  running  commentary 
which  it  contains  on  a  number  of  extracts  from 
Pausanias  and  Strabo,  it  is,  as  the  title  imports, 
a  mere  itinerary  of  Greece,  or  rather  of  ArgoUs 
only,  in  its  present  circumstances.  This  being 
the  case,  surely  it  would  have  answered  every 
purpose  of  utility  much  better  by  being  printed 
as  a  pocket  road-book  of  that  part  of  the  Morea; 
for  a  quarto  is  a  very  immanageable  travelling 
companion.  The  maps^  and  drawings,  we  shall 
be  told,  would  not  permit  such  an  arrangement : 
but  as  to  the  drawings,  they  are  not  in  general 
to  be  admired  ai  specimens  of  the  art ;  and  se- 
vera!  of  them,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  do 
not  compensate  for  their  mediocrity  in  point  of 
execution,  by  any  extraordinary  fidelity  of  repre- 
sentation. Others,  indeed,  are  more  fidthful, 
according  to  our  informants.  The  true  reason, 
however,  for  this  costly  mode  of  publication  is 
in  course  to  be  found  in  a  desire  of  gratifying 
the  public  passion  for  large  mar^ns,  and  all  the 
luxury  of  typography ;  and  we  have  before  ex- 
pressed our  oissatiafiu^on  with  Mr.  Cell's  aristo- 
cratical  mode  of  oonmiunicating  a  species  of 
knowledge,  which  ought  to  be  accessible  to  a 
mu<:h  greater  portion  of  classical  students  than 
can  at  present  acquire  it  by  his  means :  —  but, 
as  such  expostulations  are  generally  useless,  we 
shall  be  thankful  for  what  we  can  obtain,  and 
that  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cell  has  chosen 
to  present  it. 

The  former  of  these  volumes,  we  have  ob- 
served, is  the  most  attractive  in  the  closet.     It 


i 


1  We  hare  it  from  the  best  authority  that  the  venerable 
leader  of  the  Anti- Homeric  lect,  Jacob  Bryant,  tereral 
yeari  before  his  death,  expreued  regret  for  his  ungrateftil 
attempt  to  destroy  some  of  the  most  pleasing  associations 
of  our  youthful  studies.  One  of  his  last  wishes  was  .- 
Trqfayue  name  sUtrcSt'*  Ac. 


comprehends  a  very  lull  survey  of  the  fiff-6aed 
island  which  the  hero  of  die  Odyssey  las  ob> 
mortalised ;  for  we  really  are  indincd  to  lliiBk 
that  the  tfhthor  has  establisbed  the  identity  of 
the  modem  T%eaki  with  the  Maea  of  Hamet. 
At  all  events,  if  it  be  an  illusion,  it  is  m  very 
agreeable  deception,  and  is  cflfected  by  an  inge- 
nious interpretation  of  the  passages  in  Homer 
that  are  supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  secoa 
which  our  traveller  has  visited.  We  riiafl  a>- 
tract  some  of  these  adaptations  of  the  ancient  jap- 
*ture  to  the  modem  scene,  maiking  ^te  points  cf 
resemblance  which  appear  to  be  strained  aad 
forced,  as  well  as  those  which  are  more  ea^  and 
natun^:  but  we  must  first  insert  aome  ptr^ai- 
nary  matter  from  the  opening  chapter.  T^ 
following  passage  conveys  a  sort  of 
sketch  of  the  book,  which  may  give  our 
a  tolerably  adequate  notion  of  its  oootenta :  — 

**  The  present  work  msy  adduce,  by  a  simple  amd  cor- 
rect surrey  of  the  island,  coincidences  in  ita  gwigisHj. 
in  its  natural  productions,  and  moral  state,  befare  »■»• 
tioed.  Some  will  be  directly  pointad  out;  the  finqrer 
ingenuity  of  the  reader  may  be  enplograd  in  trac^ 
others  ;  the  mind  Ikmiliar  with  the  Imagery  oflbe  Oipmj 
wiU  recognise  with  Mtisflirtlfln  the  tcenes  thamaclm; 
and  this  volume  is  offered  to  the  poblSc,  not  iitfliilj 
without  hopes  of  vindicating  the  poem  of  Homer  free 
the  scepticism  of  those  critics  who  imagine  ttet  the  ' 
Odyssey  is  a  mere  poetical  oompositioo,  iiiwipimliei  bf 
history,  and  unconnected  with  the  localities  of  any  par- 
ticular situation. 

**  Some  have  asserted  that.  In  the  eompaiteoDcf  plaea 
now  existing  with  the  deicr^ttiooa  of  HooKr,  weoi^ 
not  to  expect  coinddenoe  in  nunnte  details ;  y«c  it  •eew 
only  by  UiesethaTthe  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  oranyeCber, 
can  be  identified,  as,  if  such  an  idea  be  admitled,  eiwy 
small  and  rocky  island  in  the  Ionian  Ses^  cnmaia^ng  a  ' 
good  port,  might,  with  equal  plausibility,  aasmae  the  tf-  ' 
pellation  of  Ithaca. 

**  The  Venetian  geographers  have  in  a  great  degne  ' 
contributed  to  raise  those  doubts  whidi  have  esirted  aa 
the  identity  of  the  modem  with  the  ancient  Itkaca.  If 
giving,  in  their  diarts,  the  nameof  Valdi  Compvetoj&e 
island.  That  name  is,  however,  totally  unknown  in  the 
country,  where  the  isle  is  invariably  called  Ithaca  by  the 
upper  ranks,  and  TheaU  by  the  Tulgar.  The  Venetiaas 
have  equally  corrupted  the  name  of  almost  every  place  to. 
Greece  ;  yet, as  thenatives  of  Epactoa  or  NMipertoa  aefcr 
heard  of  Lepanto,  those  of  Zacynthos  of  Zaate.  or  te 
Athenians  of  Settines,  it  would  be  as  onlhir  to  rob  1 
of  its  name,  on  such  authority,  as  it  would  be  to  i 
that  no  sudi  island  existed,  because  no  tolfrahle  repr»> 
sentation  of  Its  form  can  be  found  in  the  VeneciKB  sor* 
veys. 

**  The  rare  medals  of  the  Island,  of  which  three  «e  re- 
presented in  the  title-page,  might  be  adduced  as  a  ptmaC 
that  the  name  of  Ithaca  was  not  lost  during  the  reigDa  «f 
the  Roman  emperors.  They  have  tbe  head  of  Clyves. 
recognised  by  the  pileum,  or  pointed  c^»,  while  the  r-  ' 
verse  of  one  presents  the  figure  of  a  cock,  the  emUea  ef 
his  vigilance,  with  the  legend  lOAKCIK.    A  few  ef  j 


s  Or,  rather.  Map  ;  for  we  have  only  one  in  the  voloBe, 
and  that  is  <m  too  sinall  a  scale  to  give  more  than  a  §t- 
neral  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  places.  The  excose 
about  a  larger  map  not  folding  wdl  is  trifiing;  sec^  *r 
instance,  the  author's  own  map  of  lUiaca. 
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these  medali  are  preaerved  In  the  cabineti  of  the  curiout, 
and  one  also,  with  the  cock,  found  in  the  island,  is  in  the 
poMesslon  of  Signor  Zaro,  of  Bathl.  The  uppermost 
coin  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hunter ;  the  second  is 
copied  Arom  Newman,  and  the  third  is  the  property  of 
R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. 

••  SeTeral  Inscriptions,  which  will  be  hereafter  produced, 
wiU  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  Ithaca  was 
inhabited  about  the  time  when  the  Romans  were  masters 
of  Greece ;  yet  there  is  trery  reason  to  believe  that  few, 
if  any,  of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  descended 
ft-om  ancestors  who  had  long  resided  successively  in  the 
island.  Even  those  who  lived,  at  the  time  of  Ulysses,  in 
Itbaca,  seem  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to 
Argos,  and  no  chief  remained,  after  the  second  in  descent 
from  that  hero,  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history.  It 
appears  that  the  isle  has  been  twice  colonised  from 
Cephalonia  in  modem  times,  and  I  was  informed  that  a 
grant  had  been  maie  by  the  Venetians,  entitUng  each 
settler  in  Ithaca  to  as  much  land  as  his  circumstances 
would  enable  him  to  cultivate." 

Mr.  Gell  then  proceeds  to  invalidate  the  au- 
thority of  previous  writers  on  the  subject  of 
Ithaca.  Sir  George  Wheeler  and  M.  le  Che- 
valier Mi  under  his  severe  animadversion ;  and, 
indeed,  according  to  his  account,  neither  of  these 
gentleman  Ifad  visited  the  island,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  latter  is  «*  absolutely  too  absurd 
for  refuution.**  In  another  place,  be  speaks  of 
M.  le  C.  **  disgracing  a  work  of  such  merit  by 
the  introduction  of  such  fiibrications ; "  again, 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  author's  maps ;  and, 
lastly,  of  his  inserting  an  island  at  the  southern 
entry  of  the  Channel  between  Cephalonia  and 
Ithaca,  which  has  no  existence.  This  observ- 
ation very  nearly  approaches  to  the  use  of  that 
monosyllable  which  Gibbon  S  without  expressing 
it,  so  adroitly  applied  to  some  assertion  of  his 
antagonist,  Mr.  Davies.  In  truth,  our  traveller's 
word^  are  rather  bitter  towards  his  brother  tour- 
ist: but  we  must  conclude  that  their  justice 
warrants  their  severity. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  describes 
his  landing  in  Ithaca,  and  arrival  at  the  rock 
Korax  and  the  fountain  Arethusa,  as  he  desig- 
nates it  with  sufficient  positiveness.  —  This  rock, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Korax,  or  Koraka 
Petra,  he  contends  to  be  the  same  with  that 
which  Homer  mentions  as  contiguous  to  the 
habitation  of  Eunueus,  the  faithful  swine-herd 
of  Ulysses.  — We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
to  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Gell  some  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Homer  to  which  he  refen  only,  con- 
ceiving this  to  be  the  &irest  method  of  exhibiting 
the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  bis  argument. 
"  Ulysses,"  he  observes,  **  came  to  the  extremity 
of  the  isle  to  visit  Eumuss,  and  that  extremity 
was  the  most  southern ;  for  Telemachus,  coming 
from  Pylos,  touched  at  the  first  south-eastern 
part  of  Ithaca  with  the  same  intention.'* 

Kjm  t»ti  Sij  {» 'OZvnm  mmtuf  rtSit  ^yayt  ImftMt 
A>^»  ir*  irx'fnnft  U$  imftmrm  mm  n/C^r^r' 


I  See  his  Vindication  of  the  15th  and  16th  chapters  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  ftc 
s  *'  Staeet  acorns.'*   Does  Mr.  Gell  translate  from  the 


*E»r  ^«l»  ffXK  6tH  *OitMV^  J^«M. 
*E»  n«Xar  ifiM$M9}»i  Jm  nt  fv  fu^^'fl' 

Avretf  iwnf  x^etrfst  kurn  'Ilaurw  i^»j«i, . 

*.  T.  A.  *OZvcnt'  O. 

lliese  citations,  we  think,  appear  to  justify 
the  author  in  his  attempt  to  identify  the  situ- 
ation of  his  rock  and  fountain  with  the  place  of 
those  mentioned  by  Homer.  But  let  us  now 
follow  him  in  the  closer  description  of  the  scene. 
—  After  some  account  of  the  subjects  in  the 
plate  affixed,  Mr.  Gell  remarks :  «*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  visit  this  sequestered  spot  without  being 
struck  with  the  recollection  of  the  Foimt  of 
Arethusa  and  the  rock  Korax,  which  the  poet 
mentions  in  the  same  line,  adding,  that  there 
the  swine  ate  the  sweet^  acorns,  and  drank  the 
bhick  water." 

Erteroi  fiaktuag  fit»m»Uh  ««i  /oAm  iimf 
Ihpitrm.  'OZu^'  N. 

**  Having  passed  some  time  at  the  fountain,  taken  a 
drawing,  and  made  the  necessary  observations  on  the 
situation  of  the  place,  we  proceeded  to  an  examination  of 
the  precipice,  climbing  over  the  terraces  above  the  source 
among  shady  fig-trees,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
us  from  feeling  the  powerftil  efibcts  of  the  mid-day  sun. 
After  a  short  but  fatiguing  ascent,  we  arrived  at  the  rock, 
which  extends  in  a  vast  perpendicular  semicircle,  beau- 
(UUy  fringed  with  trees,  facing  to  the  south-east.  Under 
the  crag  we  found  two  caves  of  inconsiderable  extent,  the 
entrance  of  one  of  which,  not  difficult  of  access,  is  seen 
in  the  view  of  the  fount.  They  are  still  the  resort  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  in  one  of  them  are  small  natural  re- 
ceptacles for  the  water,  covered  by  a  stalagmatic  in- 
crustation.- 

**  These  caves,  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  curve 
formed  by  the  precipice,  open  toward  the  south,  and  pre- 
sent us  with  another  accompaniment  of  the  fount  of  Are- 
thusa. mentioned  by  the  poet,  who  informs  us  that  the 
swineherd  Eumsus  left  his  guesu  in  the  house,  whilst 
he,  putting  on  a  thick  garment,  went  to  sleep  near  the 
herd,  under  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  which  sheltered  him 
from  the  northern  blast.  Now  we  know  that  the  herd 
fed  near  the  fotmt ;  for  Minerva  tells  Ulysses  that  he  is 
to  go  first  to  Eumsens,  whom  he  should  find  with  the 
swine,  near  the  rock  Korax  and  the  fount  of  Arethusa. 
As  the  swine  then  fed  at  the  fountain,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  a  cavern  should  be  found  in  its  vicinity ;  and  tliis 
seems  to  cohidde,  in  distance  and  situation,  with  that  of 
the  poem.  Near  the  fount  also  was  the  fold  or  stathmos 
of  Eumseus ;  for  the  goddess  informs  Ulysses  tliat  he 
should  find  his  faithfbl  servant  at  or  above  the  fount. 

"  Now  the  hero  meets  the  swineherd  close  to  the  fold, 
which  was  consequently  very  near  that  source.  At  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  Just  above  the  spot  where  the  water- 
fall shoots  down  the  precipice,  is  at  this  day  a  stagni  or 
pastoral  dwelling,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Ithaca  still  in- 
habit, on  account  of  the  water  necessary  for  their  cattle< 
One  of  these  people  walked  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  place,  and  seemed  so 


Latin  ?  To  avoid  similar  cause  of  mistake,  fUMtimm 
should  not  be  rendered  mavem,  but  gratam,  as  Barnes 
has  given  it. 
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anxlons  to  know  how  we  bad  been  coorejed  to  the  fpot, 
tb«t  hit  Inquiries  reminded  us  of  a  question  probably  not 
uncommon  in  the  days  of  Homer,  who  more  than  once 
represents  the  Ithacenoes  demanding  of  strangers  what 
ship  had  brought  them  to  the  island,  it  being  evident  they 
could  not  come  on  foot.  He  told  us  that  there  was,  on 
the  summit  where  he  stood,  a  small  dstem  of  water,  and 
a  kalybea,  or  shepherd's  hut.  There  are  also  vestiges 
of  ancient  habitations,  and  the  place  is  now  called  Ama- 
rathia. 

*'  Conyenience,  as  well  as  safety,  teems  to  have  pointed 
out  the  lofty  situation  of  Amarithla  as  a  fit  place  for  the 
residence  of  the  herdsmen  of  this  part  of  the  Island  from 
the  earliest  agM.  A  small  source  of  water  is  a  treasure 
in  these  climates ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  now 
select  a  rugged  and  elerated  spot,  to  secure  them  from 
the  robbers  of  the  Echlnades,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  Taphian  pirates  were  notless  formidable,  even  In  the 
days  of  Ulysses,  and  that  a  residence  In  a  solitary  part  of 
the  island,  far  fh>m  the  fortress,  and  dose  to  a  celebrated 
fountain,  must  at  all  tUnes  have  been  dangerous,  without 
some  such  security  as  the  rocks  of  Korax.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  house  of  Eunueus  was  on  the 
top  of  the  precipice ;  for  Ulysses,  in  order  to  evince  the 
truth  of  his  story  to  tlie  swineherd,  desires  to  be  thrown 
from  the  summit  If  his  narration  does  not  prove  con«ct. 

**  Near  the  bo^m  of  the  precipice  is  a  curious  natural 
gallery,  about  seven  feet  high,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
plate.  It  may  be  fidrly  presumed,  from  the  very  remark- 
able coincidence  between  this  place  and  the  Homeric  ac- 
count, that  this  was  the  scene  designated  by  the  poet  as 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  and  the  residence  of  Eunueus  ; 
and,  peibi^is.  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  another  spot 
which  bears,  at  this  day,  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a 
poetic  description  composed  at  a  period  so  very  remote. 
There  is  no  other  fountain  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  nor 
any  rock  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
Korax  of  Homer. 

**  The  stathmos  of  the  good  Eumsras  appears  to  hare 
been  little  diflbrent,  either  in  use  or  construction,  tnm 
the  stagnl  and  kalybea  of  the  present  day.  The  poet  ex- 
pressly mentiuns  that  other  herdsmen  drove  their  flocks 
into  the  dtyat  sunset,.- a  custom  which  still  prevails 
throughout  Greece  during  the  winter,  and  that  was  the 
season  in  which  Ulysses  visited  Eunueus.  Yet  Homer 
accounts  for  this  deviation  firom  the  prevailing  custom, 
by  observing  that  he  bad  retired  from  the  dty  to  avoid 
the  suitors  of  Penelope.  These  trifling  occurrences  af- 
ford a  strong  presumption  that  the  Ithaca  of  Homer  was 
something  more  than  the  creature  of  his  own  fancy,  as 
some  have  supposed  it ;  for  though  the  grand  outline  of 
a  fable  may  be  easily  imagined,  yet  the  consistent  adap- 
tation of  minute  incidents  to  a  long  and  elaborate  Cslse- 
hood  is  a  task  of  the  most  arduous  and  complicated 
nature.*' 

After  this  long  extract,  by  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Gell's  argu- 
ment, we  cannot  allow  room  for  any  farther 
quotations  of  such  extent ;  and  we  must  offer  a 
brief  and  imperfect  analysb  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  traveller  arrives  at 
the  capital,  and  in  the  fourth  he  describes  it  in 
an  agreeable  manner.  We  select  his  account 
of  the  mode  of  celebrating  a  Christian  festival 
in  the  Greek  church  :  — 

"  We  were  present  at  the  cdebratlon  of  the  feast  of 
the  Ascension,  when  the  dtisons  appeared  hi  their  gayest 
dresses,  and  saluted  each  other  in  the  streeU  with  de- 
monstrations of  pleasure.    As  we  sate  at  breakfast  in 


the  house  of  Zlgnor  Zavo»  we  were  suddenly  i 
the  discharge  of  a  gun.  succeeded  bj  a  tmuiuuii 
of  pottery,  which  fell  on  the  tiles,  s«epe,  aad  | 
in  every  dlrectioa.  The  bells  of  the  no: 
commenced  a  most  discordant  Jingle ;  ookmrs  ware  h 
on  every  mast  in  the  port,  and  a  geoerai  shoot  of  jeyaD- 
nonnced  some  great  event.  Oar  boet  tefonaed  as  tkK 
the  feast  of  the  Ascension  was  annaaUy  eooiSMaMcatoi 
in  this  manner  at  Bathl.the  pr>piii««^  ^»*j«4—»^  ^„  ^  j 
X(«#rsr,  mX%e$f0t  0  eur,  Christ  is  risen,  the  troe  God." 

In  another  passage,  he  continues  this  aecouat 
as  follows: — «<In  the  evening  of  the  fiestivd, 
the  inhabitants  danced  before  their  booses ;  and 
at  one  we  saw  the  figure  which  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  the  youths  and  virgixn  of  Dclo^ 
at  the  happy  return  of  Tbeseos  from  the  e^ 
pedition  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth.      It  has  uem 
lost  much  of  that  intricacy  whi^  wa«  suppuoed 
to  aUude  to  the  windings  of  the  habitatioti  of  the 
Minotaur,**  &c.  kc     This  is  rather  too 
for  even  the  inflexible  graritj  of  our 
muscles.     When  the  author  talks,  with  aU  the 
realittf  (if  we  may  use  the  expressioo)  of  a  Lea- 
priere,  on   the  stories  of  the  fisbulous  ages,  we 
cannot   refrain   from  indulging  a   mooaaitBrj 
smile ;  nor  can  we  seriously  accompany  htm  ia 
the  learned  architectural  detail  bj   whiefa  he 
endeavours  to  give  us,  from  the  Odjascj,  the 
ground-plot  of  the  house  of  Ulysses, — of  which 
he  actually  offers  a  plan  in  drawing  !  **  sbowiag 
how  the  description  of  the  house  of  Ul; 
the   Odyssey  may  be  supposed  to 
with  the  foundations  yet  visible  on  the  hUl  cf 
Alto  1"— Oh,  Foote!  Footel  why  are  yon  k«   | 
to  such   inviting    subjects  for   your   lodicraas  j 
pencil  I —  In  his  accoimt  of  this  celebrated  bmb-   | 
sion,  Mr.  Gell  says,  one  Ade  of  the  court  seens   ' 
to  have  been   occupied  by  the  ThaUmo^  or 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  men,  &c.  &c. ;  aad.   i 
in  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  be  refiers  feo   i 
the  10th  Odyssey,  line  340.     On  examinii^  kis  > 
reference,  we  read, 

where  Ulysses  records  an  invitation  wbidi  be  ' 
received  from  Circe  to  take  a  part  of  her  bed 
How  this  illustrates  the  above  conjecture,  we  aie 
at  a  loss  to  divine :  but  we  suppose  that  some 
numerical  error  has  occurred  in  the  rufereait, 
as  we  have  detected  a  trifling  mistake  or  two  of 
the  same  nature. 

Mr.  G.  labours  hard  to  identify  the  cave  td 
Dexia  near  Battai  (the  capital  of  the  islwd),  | 
with  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  described  in  the 
1 3th  Odyssey.  We  are  disposed  to  grant  that  be 
has  succeeded ;  but  we  cannot  here  enter  into 
the  proofs  by  which  he  supports  his  opiokm ; 
and  we  can  only  extract  one  of  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  chapter,  which  appears  to  us 
candid  and  judicious :  — 

**  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  identity 

of  the  cave  of  Dexla  with  the  grotto  of  the  Vympba,  it  u  i 

fair  to  state,  that  Strabo  positively  asserts  that  no  sack  . 

cave  as  that  described  by  Homer  existed  in  his  time,  aod  I 
that  geographer  thought  it  better  to  aasigu  a  phjskd 

change,  rather  than  ignorance  in  Homer,  to  acoont  ftr  i 
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a  difference  which  he  imagined  to  exist  between  the 
Ithaca  of  his  time  and  that  of  the  poet.  But*Strabo,  who 
was  an  uncommonly  accurate  observer  with  respect  to 
countries  surveyed  by  himself,  appears  to  have  been 
wretchedly  misled  by  his  informers  on  many  occasions. 

**  That  Strabo  had  never  visited  this  country  is  evident, 
not  only  fhnn  his  inaccurate  account  of  it,  but  f^om  his 
citation  of  Apollodonis  and  Scepsius,  whose  relations 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other  on  the  subject  of 
Ithaca,  as  will  be  demonstrated  on  a  future  opportunity.*' 

We  must,  howerer,  observe  that  **  demonstra- 
tion '*  is  a  strong  term.'—  In  his  description  of 
the  Leucadian  Promontory  (of  which  we  have 
a  pleasing  representation  in  the  plate),  the  au- 
thor remarks  that  it  is  *<  celebrated  for  the  leap 
of  Sappho,  and  the  death  of  Artemisia.*'  From 
this  variety  in  the  expression,  a  reader  would 
hardly  conceive  that  both  the  ladies  perished  in 
the  same  manner :  in  fact,  the  sentence  is  as  pro- 
per as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  the  decapitation  of 
Russell,  and  the  death  of  Sidney.  The  view 
from  this  promontory  includes  the  island  of 
Corfu ;  and  the  name  suggests  to  Mr.  Gell  the 
following  note,  which,  though  rather  irrelevant, 
is  of  a  curious  nature,  and  we  therefore  conclude 
our  citations  by  transcribing  it :  — 

**  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Corfii,  or  Cor- 
cyra,  was  the  PluMcia  of  Homer ;  but  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
field  thinks  the  position  of  that  island  inconsistent  with 
the  voyage  of  Ulysses  as  described  in  the  Odyssey.  That 
gentleman  has  also  observed  a  number  of  such  remark- 
able coincidences  between  the  courts  of  Aldnous  and 
Solomon,  that  they  may  be  thought  curious  and  interest- 
ing. Homer  was  fomiliar  with  the  names  of  l>re,  Sidon, 
and  Egypt ;  and,  as  he  lived  about  the  time  of  Solomon, 
it  would  not  have  been  extraordinary  if  he  had  intro- 
duced some  account  of  the  magnificence  of  that  prince 
into  his  poem.  As  Solomon  was  famous  for  wisdom,  so 
the  name  of  Alclnous  signifies  strength  of  knowledge ;  as 
the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  celebrated*  so  are  those  of 
Aldnous  (Od.7. 119.)  ;  as  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  was 
distinguished  by  twelve  tribes  under  twelve  princes 
(1  Kings,  ch.4.}.  to  that  of  Aldnous  (Od.8.  380.)  was 
niled  by  an  equal  number ;  as  the  throne  of  Solomon 
was  supported  by  lions  of  gold  (1  Kings,  ch.  10.).  so  that 
of  Aldnous  was  placed  on  dogs  of  silver  and  gold  (Od.  7. 
91.);  as  the  ileets  of  Solomon  were  fkmons,  so  were 
those  of  Aldnous.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  tliat 
Neptune  sate  on  the  mountains  of  the  Soltmi,  as  he 
returned  from  JEt^opia  to  iEg«,  while  he  raised  the  i 
tempest  which  threw  Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  Fhaada ; 
and  that  the  Solyml  of  Parophylia  are  very  considerably 
distant  from  th^  route.— The  suspidous  character,  also, 
which  Nausicaa  attributes  to  her  countryman  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  that  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  of 
the  Jews." 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  a  description  of 
the  Monastery  of  Kathara,  and  several  adjacent 
places.  The  eighth,  among  other  curiosities, 
fixes  on  fin  imaginary  site  for  the  Farm  of 
Laertes:  but  this  is  the  agony  of  conjecture 
indeed !  •—  and  the  ninth  chapter  mentions 
another  Monastery,  and  a  rock  still  called  the 
School  of  Homer.  Some  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  a  very  simple  nature  are  included. — The  tenth 
and  last  chapter  brings  us  round  to  the  Port  of 
Schomus,  near  Bathi ;  after  we  have  completed. 


seemingly  in  a  very  minute  and  accurate  man- 
ner, the  tour  of  the  island. 

We  can  certainly  recommend  a  perusal  of  this 
volume  to  every  lover  of  classical  scene  and  story. 
If  we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  belief  that 
Homer  sang  of  a  r^  kingdom,  and  that  Ulysses 
governed  it,  though  we  discern  many  feeble  links 
in  Mr.  Gell*s  chain  of  evidence,  we  are  on  the 
whole  induced  to  fancy  that  this  is  the  Ithaca  of 
the  bard  and  of  the  monarch.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Gell  has  enabled  every  future  traveUer  to 
form  a  clearer  judgment  on  the  question  than  he 
could  have  established  without  such  a  *<  Vade- 
mecum  to  Ithaca,"  or  a  *<  Have  with  you,  to 
the  House  of  Ulysses,**  as  the  present  With 
Homer  in  his  pocket,  and  Gell  on  his  sumpter- 
horse  or  mule,  the  Odyssean  tourist  may  now 
make  a  very  classical  and  delightful  excursion ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  Ithacences,  from  the  increased  number  of 
travellers  who  will  visit  them  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Gell*8  account  of  their  country,  will  in- 
duce them  to  confer  on  that  gentleman  any 
heraldic  honours  which  they  may  have  to  bestow, 
should  he  ever  look  in  upon  them  again.  —  Baron 
Bathi  would  be  a  pret^  title :  — 

**  Hoe  Ithacus  velit,  etmapw  mercentur  Atrida.** 

ViBGIL. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  all  our  old  Gre- 
cian feelings  would  be  alive  on  approaching  the 
fountain  of  Melainudros,  where,  as  the  tradition 
runs,  or  as  the  priests  relate.  Homer  was  restored 
to  sight. 

We  now  come  to  the  <<  Grecian  Patterson,** 
or  «  Gary,**  which  Mr.  Gell  has  beg^un  to  pub- 
lish ;  and  reaUy  he  has  carried  the  epic  rule  o^ 
concealing  the  person  of  the  author  to  as  great 
a  length  as  either  of  the  above-mentioned  heroes 
of  itinerary  writ.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  «*  hair- 
breadth *8capes**  by  sea  or  land ;  and  we  do  not 
even  know,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  journey 
through  Argolis,  whether  he  relates  what  he  has 
seen  or  what  he  has  heard.  From  other  parts 
of  the  book,  we  find  the  former  to  be  the 
case :  but,  though  there  have  been  tourists  and 
<«  strangers'*  in  other  countries,  who  have  kindly 
permitted  their  readers  to  learn  rather  too  much 
of  their  sweet  selves,  yet  it  is  possible  to  carry  de- 
licacy, or  cautious  silence,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  to  the  contrary  extreme.  We  think  that 
Mr.  Gell  has  fidlen  into  this  error,  so  opposite  to 
that  of  his  numerous  brethren.  It  is  offensive, 
indeed,  to  be  told  what  a  man  has  eaten  for  din> 
ner,  or  how  pathetic  he  was  on  certain  occa- 
sions ;  but  we  like  to  know  that  there  is  a  being 
yet  living  who  describes  the  scenes  to  which  he 
introduces  us ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  trans- 
lation from  Strabo  or  Pausanias  which  we  are 
reading,  or  a  commentary  on  those  authors. 
This  reflection  leads  us  to  Uie  concluding  remark 
in  Mr.  Gell*8  preface  (by  much  the  most  inte^ 
resting  part  of  his  book)  to  his  Itinerary  of 
Greece,  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself:  — 

**  The  confbsion  of  the  modem  with  the  ancient  name 

of  places  in  this  volume  is  absolutely  onavoklable ;  they 
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«re,  howeT«r,  mqatiooad  in  such  a  manner,  Uiat  tbe 
reader  wiU  soon  be  accostooMd  to  the  IndijcrlminateuM 
of  them.  The  necetsitj  of  applying  the  ancient  appella- 
tioQS  to  the  diflbrent  routes,  will  be  erkient  Crom  tlae  total 
ignorance  of  the  public  on  the  sohiect  of  the  modem 
names,  vhidi,  having  never  appeared  in  inint,  are  only 
known  to  the  few  indiridaals  who  have  visited  the 
country. 

•*  What  could  appear  less  intelligible  to  the  reader,  or 
less  useAil  to  the  traveller,  ttian  a  roote  fhxn  Qilooe  and 
Zaracca  to  Kntchukmadi,  from  tiienoe  to  Krabata  to 
Schoenochorio,  and  by  the  mills  of  Peali,  while  every 
one  is  in  some  degree  Tgnsinted  with  the  names  of 
Stymphalus,  Neoaea,  Myoense,  Lyrceia,  Lema,  and 
Tegea?" 

Although  this  may  be  very  true  inasmuch  as 
it  reUtes  to  the  reader,  yet  to  the  traveller  we 
must  observe,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gell,  that 
nothing  can  be  less  useful  than  the  designation  of 
his  route  according  to  the  ancient  names.  We 
might  as  well,  and  with  as  much  chance  of  arriving 
at  the  place  of  our  destination,  talk  to  a  Houns- 
low  post-boy  about  making  haste  to  AuguttOy 
as  apply  to  our  Turkish  guide  in  modem  Greece 
for  a  direction  to  Stymphales,  Nemea,  Mycens, 
&C.&C.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  classi- 
cal affectation ;  and  it  renders  Mr.  Gell*s  book  of 
much  more  confined  use  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been :  —  but  we  have  some  other  and  more 
important  remarks  to  make  on  hu  general 
diiteetions  to  Grecian  tourists;  and  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  our  readers  that  they  are  derived 
from  travellers  who  have  latdy  visited  Greece. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gell  is  absolutely  in- 
cautious enough  to  recommend  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  English  travellers  with  the  Mi- 
nister  at  the  Porte,  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks. 
**  The  folly  of  such  n^lect  (page  16.  preftce), 
in  many  instances,  where  the  emancipation  of  a 
district  might  often  be  obtained  by  the  present 
of  a  iiiiuflr-box  or  a  watch,  at  Constantinople,  a$td 
withofut  the  tmaUut  damper  of  exciting  ike  jealousy 
of  such  a  eowrtas  thai  of  Turkey,  wiU  be  acknow- 
ledged  when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  rectify 
the  error.*'  We  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  folly  of  half  a  dosen 
travellers,  taking  this  advice,  might  bring  us  into 
a  war.  **  Never  interfere  with  any  thing  of  the 
kind,"  is  a  much  sounder  and  more  political  sug- 
gestion to  all  English  travellers  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Gell  apologises  for  the  introduction  of 
**  his  panoramic  designs,**  as  he  calls  them,  on 
the  score  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  any 
tolerable  idea  of  the  &ce  of  a  country  in  Mrriting, 
and  the  ease  with  which  a  very  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  it  may  be  acquired  by  maps  and  pano- 
ramic designs.  We  are  informed  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  many  of  these  designs.  The 
small  scale  of  the  single  map  we  have  already 
censured ;  and  we  have  hinted  that  some  of  the 
drawings  are  not  remarkable  for  correct  resenw 
blance  of  their  originals.  The  two  nearer  views 
of  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae  are  indeed 
good  likenesses  of  their  subject^  and  the  first  of 
them  is  unusually  well  executed ;  but  the  general 
view  of  Mycenae  is  not  more  than  tolerable  in  any 


respeet;  andtiiepro^>eetof Laris8a,&c:*BbsR^ 
equal  to  the  former.  Tlie  viewyrm  tlos  ks 
place  is  also  indi^rent;  andwesiepositii«)jS' 
sured  that  there  are  no  windows  at  Naoplis  viici 
look  like  a  box  of  dominos, — tbe  idea  suggotei 
by  Mr.  Gell's  plate.  We  most  not,  bo«et«z,bt 
be  too  severe  on  these  picturesque  bsgiteSft 
which,  probably,  were  very  hasty  sketches ;  ui 
the  drciunstanoes  of  weather,  &e.  nnj  km 
occasioned  some  difference  in  the  sppesnoce  tl 
the  same  objects  to  difftrentspeetators.  WtM 
therefore  return  to  Mr.  Gelfs  preCue;  end* 
vouring  to  set  him  right  in  his  dinctiaa  to 
traveUers,  where  we  think  that  he  is  emetm, 
and  adding  what  appears  to  have  been  msod. 
In  his  fint  sentence,  he  makes  an  saavtb 
which  is  by  no  means  correct.  He  mp,  **'' 
are  at  present  as  ignorant  of  Greece,  etf  tk 
interior  of  Africa.  *•  Surely  not  qirite  S9^ 
rant ;  or  several  of  our  Grecian  Afrs^  iWi 
have  travelled  in  vain,  and  some  verysfflp- 
tuous  works  have  been  published  to  »  pw- 
pose!  As  we  proceed,  we  find  the  sotboroberr. 
ing  that  '•Athens  is  now  the  most  polalwltJt! 
of  Greece,**  when  we  believe  it  to  be  thew* 
barbarous,  even  to  a  proveib— 

is  a  couplet  of  reproach  siov  applied  to  thi$<B« 
famous  city ;  whose  inhabitants  seen  liwej'- 
thy  of  the  inspiring  call  which  was  •**"*JjJJ 
them  within  these  twenty  years,  by  4«  ««• 
brated  Riga :  — 

lannina,  the  capital  of  Epirus,  and  t^fj^ 
Ali  Pacha*s  government,  i$  in  troth  ctog^g 
of  the  honours  which  Mr.  Gell  has  impwFy 
bestowed  on  degraded  Athens.     Astotteff- 
rectness  of  the  remark  concerning  the  o^m 
of  wearing  the  hair  cropped  in  ^'^^^^fz. 
Gell  informs  us,  our  authorities  *^^J^ 
but  why  will  he  use  the  classical  ^^^^^  \ 
thero-Laoones,  when  that  people  are  »  "J?  | 
better  known  by  their  modem  "*5fi^ 
notes?    •'The  court  of  the  Pacha  of  iiJP«fT 
is  said  «*  to  realise  the  ^«»did  viflotf* 
Arabian  Nights.**    This  is  troewith«««^ 
the  court :  but  surely  the  travcUer  <w«J*  "^ 
added  that  the  city  and  palace  are  ^^  ) 
rable,  and  form  an  extraordinary  ^"^^i,g  ' 
splendour  of  the  court.  —  Mr.  Gell  «^JJ 
gold  mines  in  Greece :  he  should  ^'^l^JJ 
their  situation,  as  it  certainly  is  n<<  ^'^  ( 
known.     When,  also,  he  remarks  "J*     ^  i 
first  article  of  necessity  tis  ^'^^  "'^IJlff 
order  from  the  Sultan,  pennittiDg  ^fr^ 
to  pass  unmolested,**  we  are  nwch  n***'^^ 
if  he  be  ri^t.     On  the  con^^^'/^iCSk 
this  to  be  almost  the  only  psrtoftP*J^^ 
dominions  in  which  a  firman  is  ***  "^^L 


>  We  write  these  lines  from  the  rtcit''^^^  "^ 
veUers  to  whom  we  have  alluded ;  bat««c>"^ 
for  the  correctness  of  the  Romaic. 
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nnce  the  passport  of  the  Pacha  u  absolute  within 
bis  territory  (aooording  to  Mr.  G.*s  own  admis- 
sion), and  much  more  effectual  than  a  firman. 
—  **  Money,**  he  remarks,  *'is  easily  procured 
at  Salonica,  or  Patrass,  where  the  English  have 
consuls."     It   is   much   better  procured,   we 
understand,  from  the  Turkish  governors,  who 
never  charge  discount.     The  consuls   for  the 
English   are  not  of   the   most  magnanimous 
order  of  Greeks,  and  fiu*  firom  being  so  liberal, 
genoally  speaking;  although  there  are,  in  course, 
some  exceptions,  and  Strune  of  Patrass  has  been 
more   honourably  mentioned.  —  After  having 
observed  that  **  hones  seem    the   best  mode 
of  conveyance  in  Greece^"  Mr.  Gell  proceeds : 
<•  Some  travellers  would  prefer  an  English  sad- 
dle ;  but  m  saddle  of  this  sort  is  always  objected 
to  by  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  not  wiikoui 
reamih**  &c.     This,  we  learn,  is  far  from  being 
the  case ;  and,  indeed,  for  a  very  simple  reason, 
an  Englidi  saddle  must  seem  to  be  preferable 
to  one  of  the  country,  because  it  is  much  lighter. 
When,  too»  Mr.  Gell  calls  ihepotHBUm  **  Men- 
silgi,**  he  mistakes  him  for  his  betters :  Serrug%ea 
are  postiUions;   Afinm2^  are  postmasters.— 
Our  traveller  was  fortunate  in  his  Turks,  who 
are  hired  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  baggage- 
horses.     They  **  are  certain,'*  he  says,  **  of  peiv 
forming  their  engagement  without  grumbling.** 
We  apprehend  tbu  this  is  by  no  meana  certain : 
—  but  Mr.  Gell  is  perfectly  right  in  preferring 
a  Turk  to  a  Greek  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  his 
general  recommendation  to  take  a  Janissary  on 
the  tour :  who,  we  may  add,  should  be  su£^red 
to  act  as  he  pleases,  since  nothing  is  to  be  done 
by  gentle  means,  or  even  by  offers  of  money,  at 
the  places  of  accommodation.     A  courier,  to  be 
sent  on  before  to  the  place  at  which  the  traveller 
intends  to  sleep,  is  indispensable  to  comfort: 
but  no  tourist  should  be  misled  by  the  author's 
advice  to  suffer  the  Greeks  to  gratify  their  cu- 
riosity, in  permitting  them  to  remain  for  some 
time  about  him  on  his  arrival  at  an  inn.     They 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,  as 
to  the  remark  that  **  no  stranger  would  think 
of  intruding  when  a  room  is  pre-occupied,"  our 
informants  were  not  so  well  convinced  <k  that 
foot. 

Though  we  have  made  the  above  exceptions 
to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gell*s  information,  we  are 
most  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  general  utility 
of  his  directions,  and  can  certainly  concede 
the  praise  which  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  — 
namely,  ''of  having  focilitated  the  researches 
of  fbture  travellers,  hjr  affording  that  local  infor- 
mation which  it  was  before  impossible  to  ob- 
tain.** This  book,  indeed,  is  absolutely  neces- 
ary  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  explore  the 
Morea  advantageously ;  and  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Gell  will  continue  his  Itinerary  over  that  and 
over  every  other  part  of  Greece.  He  allows 
that  his  volume  *<  is  only  calculated  to  become 
a  book  of  reference,  and  not  of  general  enter, 
tainment :  **  but  we  do  not  see  any  reason  against 
the  pompatibility  of  both  objects  in  a  survey  of 


> 


the  most  celebrated  country  of  the  ancient  world. 
To  that  country,  we  trust,  the  attention  not 
only  of  our  travelers,  but  of  our  legislators,  will 
hereafter  be  directed.  The  greatest  caution  will, 
indeed,  be  required,  as  we  have  premised,  in 
touching  on  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  possessions  of  an  ally :  but  the 
field  for  the  exercise  of  political  sagacity  is  wide 
and  inriting  in  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and 
Mr.  Gell,  and  all  other  writers  who  interest  us, 
however  remotely,  in  its  extraordinary  eopoMtf- 
titMt  deserve  well  of  the  British  empire.  We 
shall  conclude  by  an  extract  from  the  author*s 
work :  which,  even  if  it  fails  of  exciting  that 
general  interest  which  we  hope  most  earnestly 
it  may  attract,  towards  its  important  subject, 
cannot,  as  he  justly  observes,  **  be  entirely  unin- 
teresting to  the  scholar;**  since  it  is  a  work 
**  which  gives  him  a  foithful  description  of  the 
remains  of  cities,  the  very  existence  of  which 
.was  doubtful,  as  they  penshed  before  the  sera 
of  authentic  history.**  The  subjoined  quotation 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author*s  minuteness 
of  research  as  a  topographer ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  credit  which  must  accrue  to  him  from  the 
present  performance  will  ensure  the  completion 
of  his  Itinerary :  — 

**  The  iDsccursdet  of  the  maps  of  Anachmrf  is  are  in 
nurnj  retpects  very  glarlof  .  The  situation  of  Phliut  is 
msrlced  by  Stnbo  as  sturrounded  by  the  territories  of 
SiqroD,  Argot,  Cleons,  and  Stymphalui.  Mr.  Hswkiiu 
observed,  tlut  Fhlius,  the  rains  of  which  still  exist  near 
Agios  Oiorgios,  lies  in  a  direct  line  between  Cleona  and 
SQrmphahis,  and  another  f^om  Si^on  to  Argos ;  so  that 
Strabo  was  correct  in  saying  that  it  lay  between  those 
four  towns ;  yet  we  see  Fhliui,  in  the  m^  of  ArgoUs  by 
M.  Barbie  da  Bocage,  placed  ten  miles  to  the  north  of 
Stympbalos,  contradicting  both  history  and  fact.  D'Aa- 
ville  is  goflty  of  the  saooe  error. 

**  M.  da  Bocage  places  a  town  named  Pblius,  and  by 
him  Phlioote,  on  the  point  of  land  which  forms  the  port 
of  Drepano ;  there  are  not  at  present  any  ruins  there. 
The  maps  of  D'Anville  are  generally  more  correct  than 
any  others  where  ancient  geography  is  concerned.  A 
mistake  occnrs  on  the  subject  of  Tiryns,  and  a  place 
named  by  him  Vsthia,  but  of  which  nothing  can  be  un- 
derstood. It  is  possible  that  Vathl,  or  the  prolbund 
valley,  may  be  a  name  sometimes  used  for  the  ralley  of 
Barbitsa,  and  that  the  place  named  by  D' Anville  Claustra 
may  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley  called  Kleisoura,  which 
has  a  corresponding  signiflcatlon. 

**  The  city  of  Tiryns  is  also  placed  in  two  diflbvnt 
positions,  once  by  its  Greek  name,  and  again  as  Tirynthus. 
The  mistoke  between  the  islands  of  Sphsria  and  Calaura 
has  been  noticed  in  page  185.  The  Pontlnus,  which 
D'Anrille  represents  as  a  river,  and  ttieBrasinus,  are 
equally  Ul  placed  in  his  map.  There  was  a  place  called 
Creop<^,  somewhere  toward  Cynouria ;  but  its  situation 
is  not  easily  fixed.  The  ports  called  Bucephalium  and 
PIrsus  seem  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  little  bays 
in  the  country  between  Corinth  and  Epidaurus.  The 
town  called  Athenie,  in  Cynouria,  by  Pausanlas,  is  called 
Anthena  by  Tkmcjfdide*,  books.  41. 

**  la  general,  the  map  of  D'Anrille  wHl  be  found  more 
aocarate  than  those  which  have  been  published  since  his 
time  i  indeed,  the  mistakes  of  that  geographer  are  in 
general  suc)i  as  could  not  be  aroided  without  visiting  the 
country.  Two  errors  of  D'Anrille  may  be  mentioned, 
Xx  9 
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lot  the  opporftmlty  of  pnMJthlng  jbe  itinerary  of  Arcadia 
ihould  nerer  occur.  The  first  is,  that  the  rirert  MalKtas 
aod  Mylaon,  near  Methydrlom,  are  represented  as  run- 
ning toward  the  south*  whereas  they  flow  northwards 
to  the  Ladon ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  Aroanius, 
which  falls  into  the  Erymanthus  at  Psophis,  Is  repre- 
sented as  flowing  fh>ni  the  lake  of  Pheneos ;  a  mistake 
which  arises  firom  the  ignorance  of  the  andents  ^em- 
selTes  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  The  Cut  is  that 
the  Ladon  reodres  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Orchomenos 
and  Pheneos ;  but  the  Aroanius  rises  at  a  spot  not  two 
hours  distant  ttom.  Psophis.'* 

'  In  furthennce  of  our  principal  object  in  this 
critiquci  we  have  only  to  add  a  wish  that  some 
of  our  Grecian  tourists,  among  the  fresh  articles 
of  information  concerning  Greece  which  they 
have  lately  imported,  would  turn  their  minds  to 
the  language  of  the  country.  So  strikingly 
nmilar  to  the  ancient  Greek  is  the  modem  Ro- 
maic as  a  written  language,  and  so  dissimilar  in 
sound,  that  even  a  few  general  rules  concerning 
pronunciation  would  be  of  most  extensive  use. 


PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES. 

DEBATK    ON    TBI    7aAMC-W0aK     BILL,     IN     TBI 
BOUSK  OP  LORDS,  TBBaUAaT  27.  I8I2.  > 

Tax  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  being  read. 

Lord  Btron  rose,  and  (for  the  first  time) 
addressed  their  Lordships  as  follows :  — 

My  Lords, — The  subject  now  submitted  to 
your  Lordships  for  the  first  time,  though  new 
to  the  House,  is  by  no  means  new  to  the  country. 
I  believe  it  had  occupied  the  serious  thoughts 
of  all  descriptions  of  persons,  long  before  its 
introduction  to  the  notice  of  that  legislature, 
whose  interference  alone  could  be  of  real  service. 
As  a  person  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
suffering  county,  though  a  stranger  not  only  to 
this  House  in  general,  but  to  almost  every  indi- 
vidual  whose  attention  I  presume  to  solicit,  I 
must  claim  some  portion  -of  your  Lordships*  in- 
dulgence, whilst  I  offer  a  few  observations  on  a 
question  in  which  I  confess  myself  deeply  inte- 
rested. 

To  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  riots  would  be 
superfluous:  the  House  is  already  aware  that 
every  outrage  short  of  actual  bloodshed  has 
been  perpetrated,  and  that  the  proprietors  of 


1  [Lord  Byron's  immediate  impressions  with  respect 
to  the  success  of  bis  first  speech  In  parliament  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Hodgson  :—**  Lords  Holland  and  Grenville,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  paid  me  some  high  compliments  in 
the  course  of  their  speeches.  I  have  had  many  marrcllous 
culogic*  repeated  to  roe  since,  in  person  and  by  proxy, 
from  divers  persons  tninitterial^jta,  ministerial  t  as 
wcU  as  oppositionists ;  of  them  I  shall  only  mention  Sir 
Frsnds  Bnrdett.    He  says  it  is  the  best  speech  by  a  iMtl 
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the  frames  obnoxious  to  the  rioters,  and  li 
persons  supposed  to  be  connected  with  tbe^ 
have  been  liable  to  insult  and  violence.  During 
the  short  time  I  recently  passed  in  Nottingfaaifr. 
shire^  not  twelve  hours  dapsed  witfaoot  «ne 
fresh  act  of  violence ;  and  on  the  day  I  left  the 
ooimty  X  was  informed  that  forty  firames  had 
been  broken  the  preceding  evening,  as  nsvl, 
without  resistance  and  without  defection. 

Such  was  then  the  state  of  that  eounty,  uA 
such  I  have  reason  to  belieye  it  to  be  at  tias 
moment  But  whilst  these  outrages  most  be 
admitted  to  exist  to  an  alarming  extent,  it  caa- 
not  be  denied  that  they  have  arisen  from  at- 
cumstances  of  the  most  unparalleled  distres: 
the  perseverance  of  these  miserable  men  in  their 
proceedings  tends  to  prove  that  nothii^  bat 
absolute  want  ootild  have  driven  a  lai^gc^  and 
once  honest  and  industrious,  body  of  the  pfnffc, 
into  the  commission  of  excesses  so  hazardiMB  iD 
themselves,  their  fiunilies,  and  the  wraiwuMm'^j 
At  the  time  to  which  I  allude^  the  town  sad 
county  were  burdened  with  large  lirf  ilimmti 
of  the  military ;  the  police  was  in  motion,  the 
magistrates  assembled ;  yet  all  the  movements, 
civU  and  military,  bad  led  to-^nothin^.  Koc 
a  single  instance  had  occurred  of  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  real  delinquent  actually  taken  in  the 
fact,  against  whom  there  existed  legal  evidence 
sufficient  for  conviction.  But  the  poUee*  hofv. 
ever  useless,  were  by  no  means  idle 
notorious  delinquents  hsd  been  detected, — i 
liable  to  oonriction,  on  the  clearest  evideoce,  of 
the  cspital  cnme  of  poverty ;  men,  vbo  hnd  beea 
nefiiriously  guilty  of  lawfully  begetting  sevci^ 
children,  whom,  thanks  to  the  times  !  they  wck 
unable  to  maintain.  Considerable  ii^ury  has 
been  done  to  the  proprietors  of  the  impiuweJ 
frames.  These  machines  were  to  them  an 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  they  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  a  number  of  worknxn,  who 
were  left  in  consequence  to  starve.  By  die 
adoption  of  one  species  of  frame  in  partacniar, 
one  man  performed  the  work  of  many,  and  the 
superfluous  labourers  were  thrown  out  at  em- 
ployment. Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
work  thus  executed  was  inferior  in  quality  ;  not 
marketable  at  home,  and  merely  hurried  ovsr 
with  a  view  to  exportation.  It  was  called,  m 
the  cant  of  the  trade,  by  the  name  of  **  Spider- 
work.  **  The  rejected  workmen,  in  the  MiwA^trt 
of  their  ignorance,  instead  of  r^icing  aft  these 
improvements  in  arts  so  beneficial  to  "*— ^H'H, 
conceived  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  to  improve- 
ments  in   mechanism.     In  the  foolishness  of 


since  the  Lord  knows  when.  Lord  H.  tells  me  I  skd 
beat  them  all  if  I  perserere ;  and  Lord  G.  remarlccd  Hm 
the  construction  of  some  of  my  periods  an  vviy  f%t 
Burke's!!  And  so  mndi  for  vant^.  I  apoke  very 
violent  sentences  with  a  sort  of  modest  impii^hBSi, 
abused  every  thing  and  every  body,  aod  pat  the  Laid 
Chancellor  "  (Eldon)  *'  very  much  out  of  hiaaoor.  At 
to  my  delivery,  loud  and  fluent  enou^  psrhaia  a  t»*ft 
theatrical.'*] 
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their  hearts  they  imagined  that  the  maintenance 
and  well-doing  of  the  industrious  poor  were 
objects  of  greater  consequence  than  the  enrich, 
ment  of  a  few  individuals  by  any  improvement, 
in  the  implements  of  trade,  which  threw  the 
workmen  out  of  employment,  and  rendered  the 
labourer  unworthy  of  his  hire.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  although  the  adoption  of  the 
enlarged  machinery  in  that  state  of  our  com- 
merce  which  the  country  once  boasted  might 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  master  without  being 
detrimental  to  the  servant ;  yet,  in  the  present 
situation  of  our  manu&ctures,  rotting  in  ware- 
bouses,  without  a  prospect  of  exportation,  with 
the  demand  for  work  and  workmen  equally  di> 
minished,  frames  of  this  description  tend  ma- 
terially to  aggravate  the  distress  and  discontent 
of  the  disappointed  sufferers.  But  the  real 
cause  of  these  distresses  and  consequent  dis- 
turbances lies  deeper.  When  we  are  told  that 
these  men  are  leagued  together  not  only  for  the 
destruction  of  their  own  comfort,  but  of  their 
very  means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  it 
is  the  bitter  policy,  the  destructive  warfare  of 
the  last  eighteen  years,  which  has  destroyed 
their  comfort,  your  comfort,  all  men's  comfort? 
That  policy,  which,  originating  with  **  great 
statesmen  now  no  more,"  has  survived  the  dead 
to  become  a  curse  on  the  living,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  and  generation  1  These  men  never 
destroyed  their  looms  till  they  were  become 
useless,  worse  than  useless ;  till  they  were  become 
actual  impediments  to  their  exertions  in  ob- 
taining their  daily  bread.  Can  you,  then, 
wonder  that  in  times  like  these,  when  bank- 
ruptcy, convicted  fraud,  and  imputed  felony 
are  found  in  a  station  not  fiur  beneath  that  of 
your  Lordships,  the  lowest,  though  once  most 
useful  portion  of  the  people,  should  forget  their 
duty  in  their  distresses,  and  become  only  less 
guilty  than  one  of  their  representatives?  But 
while  the  exalted  offender  can  find  means  to 
baffle  the  law,  new  capital  punishments  must 
be  devised,  new  snares  of  death  must  be  spread 
for  the  wretched  mechanic,  who  is  fimiished  into 
guilt.  These  men  were  willing  to  dig,  but 
the  spade  was  in  other  hands :  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  beg,  but  there  was  none  to  relieve 
them :  their  own  means  of  subsistence  were  cut 
oS^  all  other  employments  pre-occupied ;  and 
their  excesses,  however  to  be  deplored  and  con- 
demned, can  hardly  be  subject  of  surprise. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  persons  in  the 
temporary  possession  of  frames  connive  at  their 
destruction ;  if  this  be  proved  upon  inquiry,  it 
were  necessary  that  such  material  accessories  to 
the  crime  should  be  principals  in  the  punish- 
ment. But  I  did  hope,  that  any  measure  pro- 
posed by  his  Majesty's  goverment  for  your 
Lordships*  decision,  would  have  had  conciliation 
for  its  basb ;  or,  if  that  were  hopeless,  that  some 
previous  inquiry,  some  deliberation,  would  have 
been  deemed  requisite ;  not, that  we  should  have 
been  called  at  once,  without  examination  and 
without  cause,  to  pas&  sentences  by  wholesale, 


and  sign  death-warrants  blindfold.  But,  ad- 
mitting that  these  men  had  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  that  the  grievances  of  them  and  their 
employers  were  alike  groundless ;  that  they  de- 
served the  worst ;  what  inefficiency,  what  imbe- 
cility has  been  evinced  in  the  method  chosen  to 
reduce  them!  Why  were  the  military  called 
out  to  be  made  a  mockery  of,  if  they  were  to  be 
called  out  at  all?  As  far  as  the  difference  of 
seasons  would  permit,  they  have  merely  paro- 
died the  summer  campaign  of  Major  Sturgeon ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  proceedings,  civU  and 
military,  seemed  on  the  model  of  those  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Garratt.  —  Such 
marchings  and  countermarchings ! — from  Not- 
tingham to  Bullwell,  from  Bullwell  to  Banford, 
from  Banford  to  Mansfield !  And  when  at  length 
the  detachments  arrived  at  their  destination,  in 
all  "  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious war,**  they  came  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done,  and  ascertain  the 
escape  of  the  perpetrators,  to  collect  the  *'  apolia 
opima**  in  the  fragments  of  broken  frames,  and 
return  to  their  quarters  amidst  the  derision  of 
old  women,  and  the  hootings  of  children.  Now, 
though,  in  a  free  country,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  our  military  should  never  be  too  formi- 
dable, at  least  to  ourselves,  I  cannot  see  the  po- 
licy of  placing  them  in  situations  where  they 
can  only  be  made  ridiculous.  As  the  sword  is 
the  worst  argument  that  can  be  used,  so  should 
it  be  the  last.  In  this  instance  it  has  been  the 
first ;  but  providentially  as  yet  only  in  the  scab- 
bard. The  present  measure  will,  indeed,  pluck 
it  from  the  sheath;  yet  had  proper  meetings 
been  held  in  the  earlier  stages  of  these  riots,  had 
the  grievances  of  these  men  and  their  masters 
(for  they  also  had  their  grievances)  been  fairly 
weighed  and  justly  examined,  I  do  think  that 
means  might  have  been.derised  to  restore  these 
workmen  to  their  avocations,  and  tranquillity  to 
the  county.  At  present  the  county  suffers  from 
the  double  infliction  of  an  idle  military  and  a 
starving  population.  In  what  state  of  apathy 
have  we  been  plunged  so  long,  that  now  for  the 
first  time  the  House  has  been  officially  apprised 
of  these  disturbances?  All  this  has  been  trans- 
acting within  ISO  miles  of  Ix>ndon;  and  yet  we, 
"  good  easy  men,  have  deemed  fbll  sure  our 
greatness  was  a  ripening,**  and  have  sat  down  to 
enjoy  our  foreign  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  do- 
mestic calamity.  But  all  the  cities  you  have 
taken,  all  the  armies  which  have  retreated  be- 
fore your  leaders,  are  but  paltry  subjects  of 
self-congratulation,  if  your  land  divides  against 
itself,  and  your  dragoons  and  your  executioners 
must  be  let  loose  against  your  fellow,  citizens. — 
You  call  these  men  a  mol^  desperate,  dangerous, 
and  ignorant ;  and  seem  to  tliink  that  the  only 
way  to  quiet  the  "  BeBua  multorum  capUum"  is 
to  lop  off  a  few  of  its  superfluous  heads.  But 
even  a  mob  may  be  better  reduced  to  resson  by 
a  mixture  of  conciliation  and  firmness,  than  by 
additional  irrritation  and  redoubled  penalties. 
Are  we  aware  of  our  obligations  to  a  mob?     It 
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is  the  mob  that  labour  in  your  fields  and  serre 
in  your  bouses,  —  that  man  your  navy,  and  re- 
cruit your  army,  —  that  have  enablcsi  you  to 
defy  all  the  world,  and  can  also  defy  you  when 
neglect  and  calamity  hare  driven  them  to  de- 
spair !  You  may  call  the  people  a  mob ;  but  do 
not  forget  that  a  mob  too  oflen  speaks  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people.  And  here  I  must  re- 
mark, with  what  alacrity  you  are  accustomed  to 
fly  to  the  succour  of  your  distressed  allies,  leaving 
the  distressed  of  your  own  country  to  the  care 
of  Providence  or  —  the  parish.  When  the 
Portuguese  suffered  under  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  every  arm  was  stretched  out,  every 
hand  was  opened,  from  the  rich  man*s  largess 
to  the  widow*s  mite,  all  was  bestowed,  to  enable 
them  to  rebuild  their  villages  and  replenish  their 
granaries.  And  at  this  moment,  when  thou- 
sands of  misguided  but  most  unfortunate  fellow- 
countrymen  are  struggling  with  the  extremes  of 
hardships  and  hunger,  as  your  charity  began 
abroad  it  should  end  at  home.  A  much  less 
sum,  a  tithe  of  the  botmty  bestowed  on  Portu- 
gal, even  if  those  men  (which  I  cannot  admit 
without  inqwry)  could  not  have  been  restored 
to  their  employments,  would  have  rendered  un- 
necessary the  tender  mercies  of  the  bayonet  and 
the  gibbet.  But  doubtless  our  friends  have  too 
many  foreign  claims  to  admit  a  prospect  of  do- 
mestic relief;  though  never  did  such  objects 
demand  it.  I  have  traversed  the  seat  of  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  most 
oppressed  prorinces  of  Turkey;  but  never  under 
the  most  despotic  of  infidel  governments  did  I 
behold  such  squalid  wretchedness  as  I  have  seen 
since  my  return  in  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian 
country.  And  what  are  your  remedies?  After 
months  of  inaction,  and  months  of  action  worse 
than  inactivity,  at  length  comes  forth  the  grand 
specific,  the  never-fidling  nostrum  of  all  state 
physicians,  from  the  days  of  Draco  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  After  feeling  the  pulse  and  shaking 
the  head  over  the  patient,  prescribing  the  usual 
course  of  warm  water  and  bleeding, — the  warm 
water  of  your  mawkish  police,  and  the  lancets 
of  your  military, — these  convulsions  must  termi- 
nate in  death,  the  sure  consummation  of  the 
prescriptions  of  all  political  Sangrados.  Setting 
aside  the  palpable  injustice  and  the  certain  in- 
efllciency  of  the  bill,  are  there  not  capital  pu- 
nishments sufficient  in  your  statutes  ?  Is  there 
not  blood  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that 
more  must  be  poured  forth  to  ascend  to  Heaven 
and  testify  against  you  ?  How  will  you  carry 
the  bill  into  effect  ?  Can  you  commit  a  whole 
county  to  their  own  prisons?  .Will  you  erect  a 
gibbet  in  every  field,  and  hang  up  men  like 
scarecrows?  or  will  you  proceed  (as  yod  must 
to  bring  this  measure  into  effect)  by  decimation  ? 
place  the  county  under  martial  law  ?  depopulate 
and  lay  waste  all  around  you?  and   restore 


>  (Lord  Bjrron't  display,  on  this  occasion, 
have  bMo  less  promising  than  his  first  essay.  His  de- 
livery was  thought  moothing  and  theatrical,  being  in- 
fected, I  take  for  granted  (having  never  heard  him  speak 
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Sherwood  Forest  as  an  acceptable  gift  to 
crown,  in  its  former  condition  of  a  roy^ 
and  an  asylum  for  outlaws?  Are  these  ibe 
remedies  far  a  starving  and  desperate  popcdaee? 
Will  the  famished  wretch  who  has  braved  your 
bayonets  be  appalled  by  your  gibbets  ?  When 
death  is  a  relid^  and  the  only  relief  it  appeals 
that  you  will  afibrd  him,  will  he  be  dragoooed 
into  tranquillity?  Will  that  whiefa  ootdd  not 
be  effected  by  your  grenadiers  be  aeeoai{disbc4 
by  your  executioners?  If  you  proceed  by  tbe 
forms  of  law,  where  is  your  evidence?  Tboae 
who  have  refused  to  impeach  their  aeeoio{ilieea 
when  transportation  only  was  the 
will  hardly  be  tempted  to  witness  _ 
when  death  is  the  penalty.  With  all  doe  de- 
ference to  the  noble  lords  opposite^  I  think  a 
little  investigation,  some  previous  inqmryt  voald 
induce  even  them  to  change  thor  psTpoae. 
That  most  favourite  state  measme^  so  aiarve}- 
lously  efficacious  in  many  and  recent  initaiwws 
temporising,  would  not  be  without  its  advaa-  ! 
tages  in  this.  When  a  proposal  n  naade  to 
emancipate  or  relieve,  you  hesitate^  yoa  6dSm- 
rate  for  years,  you  temporise  and  tamper  with 
the  minds  of  men ;  but  a  death4>iU  mast  be 
passed  offhand,  without  a  thoogfat  of  the  oooae- 
quences.  Sure  I  am,  from  what  T  hare  beard, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  to  pass  the  faiS 
under  all  the  existing  drcumstaneea*  vithout 
inquiry,  widiout  deliberation,  would  ooly  be  to 
add  injustice  to  irritation,  and  barbarity  to  ae- 
gleot.  The  framers  of  such  a  bill  must  be  oonteat 
to  inherit  the  honours  of  that  Athenian  law- 
giver whose  edicts  were  said  to  be  written  not  in 
ink  but  in  blood.  But  suppose  it  passed  ;  sup- 
pose one  of  these  men,  as  I  have  seen  them, — 
meagre  with  fiunine,  sullen  with  despair, 
of  a  life  which  your  Lordships  are  perfaapa 
to  value  at  something  less  than  the  price  of  a 
stocldng-frame;^  suppose  this  man  surrouaded 
by  the  children  for  whom  he  b  unable  to  pro- 
cure bread  at  the  hazard  of  his  existence,  aboot 
to  be  torn  for  ever  At>m  a  family  which  he  lately 
supported  in  peaceful  industry,  and  which  it  is 
not  his  foult  that  he  can  no  longer  so  support; 
—  suppose  this  man,  and  there  are  ten  **»^^?^nd 
such  firom  whom  you  may  select  your  victims, 
dragged  into  court,  to  be  tried  for  thb  new  ot- 
fence,  by  this  new  law ;  still,  there  are  two  things 
wanting  to  convict  and  condemn  him ;  and  tbw 
are,  in  my  opinion,  —  twelve  butchers  fera  jary, 
and  a  Jefferies  for  a  judge ! 

DxiATB  ON  THX  KARL  OF  noMoooaxoax's  wo/nus 

FOK  A   COMIUTTBS    ON    THS    aOMAX   CATBOUC 
CLAIMS,  APEIL  21.  1812.  ^ 

Lord  BraoN  rose  and  said :  — 

Mr  Lords,  —  The  question  before  the  Honae 
has  been  so  frequently,  fully,  and  ably  ifiseussed. 


in  parliament,)  with  the  same  chantiag  tone  that  <S*- 
figured  his  recltatioa  of  poetry,  —  a  tone  cooti  acted  m 
most  of  the  public  schools,  hut  more  partictriarfy,  perw 
haps,  at  Harrow,  and  encroaching  Jnst  enough  oo  the 
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and  never  perhaps  more  abl  j  than  on  this  night 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  new  argu- 
ments for  or  against  it.  But  with  each  discus- 
sion difficulties  have  been  remored,  objections 
have  been  canvassed  and  refuted,  and  some  of 
the  former  opponents  of  Catholic  enumcipation 
have  at  length  conceded  to  the  expediency  of 
relieving  the  petitioners.  In  conceding  thus 
much,  however,  a  new  objection  is  started ;  it  is 
not  the  time,  say  they,  or  it  is  an  improper  time, 
or  there  is  time  enough  yet*  In  some  degree  I 
concur  with  those  who  say  it  is  not .  the  time 
exactly ;  that  time  is  past  ;  better  had  it  been 
for  the  country  that  the  Catholics  possessed  at 
this  moment  their  proportion  of  oiur  privileges, 
that  their  nobles  held  their  due  weight  in  our 
councils,  than  that  we  should  be  aHembled  to 
discuss  dieir  eUums.  It  had  indeed  been  better — 

**  NoQ  tempore  tali 
**  Cogere  concillam  com  mtiros  obsldet  hoctls.*' 

The  enemy  is  without,  and  distress  within.  It 
is  too  late  to  cavil  on  doctrinal  points,  when  we 
must  unite  in  defence  of  things  more  important 
than  the  mere  ceremonies  of  religion.  It  is 
indeed  ungular,  that  we  are  called  together  to 
deliberate,  not  on  the  God  we  adore,  for  in  that 
we  are  agreed;  not  about  the  king  we  obey,  for 
to  him  we  are  loyal ;  but  how  far  a  difference 
in  the  ceremonials  of  worship,  how  far  believing 
not  too  little,  but  too  much  (the  worst  that  can 
be  imputed  to  the  Catholics),  how  fiir  too  much 
devotion  to  their  God  may  incapacitate  our  feU 
low-subjects  from  efl^tuidly  serving  their  king. 

Much  has  been  said,  within  and  without  doors, 
of  church  and  state;  and  although  those  vene- 
rable words  have  been  too  often  prostituted  to  the 
most  despicable  of  party  purposes,  we  cannot 
hear  them  too  often:  idl,  I  presume,  are  the 
advocates  of  chuxch  and  state,  —  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain ;  but  not 
a  state  of  exclusion  and  despotism;  not  an  into- 
lerant church;  not  a  church  militant,  which  ren- 
ders itself  liable  to  the  very  objection  urged 
against  the  Romish  communion,  and  in  a  greater 
degree,  for  the  Catholic  merely  withholds  its 
spiritual  benediction  (and  even  that  b  doubtful), 
but  our  church,  or  rather  our  churchmen,  not 
only  refuse  to  the  Catholic  their  spiritual  grace, 
but  all  temporal  blessings  whatsoever.  It  was 
an  observation  of  the  great  Lord  Peterborough, 
made  within  these  waUs,  or  within  the  walls 
where  the  Lords  then  assembled,  that  be  was 
for  a  **  parliamentary  king  and  a  parliamentary 
constitution,  but  not  a  parliamentary  God  and  a 
parliamentary  religion.  *'  The  interval  of  a  cen- 
tury has  not  weakened  the  force  of  the  remark. 
It  is  indeed  time  that  we  should  leave  off  these 
petty  cavils  on  frivolous  points,  these  Lilliputian 
sophistriei^  whether  our  **  eggs  are  best  broken 
at  the  broMsd  or  narrow  end.*' 

The  opponents  of  the  Catholics  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  those  who  assert  that  the  Catho. 


boondulet  of  song  to  offsnd  those  ears  most  by  which 
•oDg  ii  best  eojojed  and  understood.— 4M00RI.] 


^ 


lies  have  too  much  already,  and  those  who  allege 
that  the  lower  orders,  at  least,  have  nothing 
more  to  require.  We  are  told  by  the  former,  that 
the  Catholics  never  will  be  contented:  by  the 
latter,  that  they  are  already  too  happy.     The  last  | 
paradox  is  sufficientiy  refuted  by  the  present  as 
by  all  past  petitions :  it  might  as  well  be  said, 
that  the  negroes  did  not  desire  to  be  emancipated; 
but  this  is  an  unfortunate  comparison,  for  you 
have  already  delivered  them  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage  without  any  petition  on  their  part, 
but  many  from  their  tMk-masters  to  a  contrary 
effect;  and  for  myself,  when  I  consider  this,  I 
pity  the  Catholic  peasantry  for  not  having  the 
good  fortune  to  be  bom  black.     But  the  Catho- 
lics are  contented,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  as  we 
are  told ;  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  touch  on 
a  few  of  those  circumsUnces  which  so  marvel- 
lously contribute  to  their  exceeding  content- 
ment.    They  are  not  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  thdr  religion  in  the  regular  army;    the 
Catholic  soldier  cannot  absent  himself  from  the 
service  of  the  Protestant  clergyman;  and  unlets 
he  is  quartered  in  Ireland,  or  in  Spain,  where 
can  he  find  eligible  opportunities  of  attending 
his  own  ?  The  permission  of  Catholic  chaplains 
to  the  Irish  militia  regiments  was  conceded  as 
a  special  fiivour,  and  not  till  after  years  of  re- 
monstrance, although  an  act,  passed  in  1793, 
established  it  as  a  right.     But  are  the  Catholics 
properly  protected  in  Ireland?  Can  the  church 
purchase  a  rood  of  land  whereon   to  erect  a 
chapel?  No  1  all  the  places  of  worship  are  built 
on  leases  of  trust  or  suffierance  from  the  laity, 
easily  broken,  and  often  betrayed.     The  moment 
any  irregular  wish,  any  casual  caprice  of  the 
benevolent  landlord  meets  with  opposition,  the 
doors  are  barred  against  the  congr^ation.     This 
has  happened  continually,  but  in  no  instance  more 
glaringly  than  at  the  town  of  Newton-Barry, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford.     The  Catholics  en- 
joying no  regular  chapel,  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient hired  two  bams ;  which,  being  thrown  into 
one,  served  for  public  worship.     At  this  time, 
there  was  quartered  opposite  to  the  spot  an  offi- 
cer whose  mind  appears  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
bued with  those  prejudices  which  the  Protestant 
petitions  now  on  the  table  prove  to  have  been 
fortunately  eradicated  from  the  more  rational 
portion  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  Catholic 
were  assembled  on  the  Sabbath  •»  usual,  in  peace 
and  good-will  towards  men,  for  the  worship  of 
their  God  and  yonrs^  they  found  the  chapel  door 
dosed,  and  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  im- 
mediately retire  (and  they  were  told  this  by  a 
yeoman  officer  and  a  magistrate),  the  riot  act 
should  be  read,  and  the  assembly  dispersed  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  1  This  was  complained 
of  to  the  middle-num  of  government,  the  secre- 
tary at  the  Castie  in  1S06,  and  the  answer  was 
(in  lieu  of  redress),  that  he  would  cause  a  letter 
to  be  written  to  the  colonel,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  recurrence  of  simihur  disturbances. 
Upon  this  fact  no  very  great  stress  need  be 
laid ;  but  it  tends  to  prove  that  while  the  Ca- 
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thollc  church  has  not  power  to  purchase  hind 
for  its  chapels  to  stand  upon,  the  Uws  for  its 
protection  are  of  no  avail.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Catholics  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  **  pelting 
petty  officer,**  who  may  choose  to  play  his  **  fan- 
tastic tricks  before  high  heaven,**  to  insult  his 
God,  jmd  injure  his  fellow-creatures. 

Every  schoolboy,  any  footboy  (such  have 
held  commissions  in  our  service),  any  footboy 
who  can  exchange  his  shoulder-knot  for  an 
epaulette,  may  perform  all  this  and  more  against 
the  Catholic  by  virtue  of  that  very  authority 
delegated  to  him  by  his  sovereign  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  defending  his  fellow-subjects 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  without  discrimi- 
nation or  distinction  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant. 

Have  the  Irish  Catholics  the  full  benefit  of 
trial  by  jury  ?  They  have  not ;  they  never  can 
have  until  they  are  permitted  to  share  the  pri- 
vilege of  serving  as  sheriflb  and  under-sheriffs. 
Of  this  a  striking  example  occurred  at  the  last 
Enniskillen  assises.  A  yeoman  was  arraigned 
for  the  murder  of  a  Catholic  named  Macvoumagh: 
three  respectable,  uncontradicted  witnesses,  de- 
posed that  they  saw  the  prisoner  load,  take  aim, 
fire  at,  and  kUl  the  said  Macvoumagh.  This 
was  properly  commented  on  by  the  judge;  but, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  bar,  and  indignation 
of  the  court,  the  Protestant  jury  acquitted  the 
accused.  So  glaring  was  the  partiality,  that 
Mr.  Justice  Osborne  felt  it  his  duty  to  bind  over 
the  acquitted,  but  not  absolved  assassin,  in  large 
recognizances ;  thus  for  a  time  taking  away  his 
licence  to  kill  Catholics. 

Are  the  very  laws  passed  in  their  favour  ob- 
served? They  are  rendered  nugatory  in  trivial 
as  in  serious  cases.  By  a  late  act.  Catholic 
chaplains  are  permitted  in  gaols;  but  in  Ferma- 
«nagh  county  the  grand  jury  lately  persisted  in 
presenting  a  suspended  clergyman  for  the  oflice, 
thereby  evading  the  statute,  notwithstanding 
the  most  pressing  remonstrances  of  a  most  re- 
q>ectable  magistrate  named  Fletcher  to  the 
contrary.  Such  is  h&w,  such  is  justice,  for  the 
happy,  free,  contented  Catholic  1 

It  has  been  asked,  in  another  place.  Why  do 
not  the  rich  Catholics  endow  foundations  for 
the  education  of  the  priesthood?  Why  do  you 
not  permit  them  to  do  so?  Why  are  all  such 
bequests  subject  to  the  interference,  the  vexatious, 
arbitrary,  peculating  interference  of  the  Orange 
commissioners  for  charitable  donations  ? 

As  to  Maynooth  college,  in  no  instance,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  when  a  noble 
Lord  (Camden),  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  ad- 
ministration, did  appear  to  interest  himself  in 
its  advancement,  and  during  the  government 
of  a  noble  Duke  (Bedford),  who,  l^e  his  an- 
cestors, has  ever  been  the  friend  of  freedom  and 
mankind,  and  who  has  not  so  fiir  adopted  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  day  as  to  exclude  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  number  of  his  fellow -creatures; 
with  these  exceptions,  in  no  instance  has  that 
institution  been  properly  encouraged.     There 


was  indeed  a  time  when  the  Cstbolic  dergr 
were  conciliated,  while  the  Union  was  peodbg, 
that  Union  which  could  not  be  carried  vidua 
them,  while  their  assistance  was  requisite  is 
procuring  addresses  from  the  Catholic  ocniBtie; 
then  they  were  cooled  and  caresKd,  fiesied  td 
flattered,  and  given  to  understand  that  '*tbe 
Union  would  do  every  thing;**  but  the  mooBeBt 
it  was  passed,  they  were  driven  back  with  eot- 
tempt  into  their  former  obscurity. 

In  the  conduct  pursued  towards  Msynootb 
coU^^  every  thing  is  done  to  irritate  and  per- 
plex —  every  thing  b  done  to  effiuetbe  sligbtest 
impresrion  of  gratitude  firom  the  Catholic  mind; 
the  very  hay  made  upon  the  lawn,  the  fitt  aod 
tallow  of  the  beef  and  mutton  aUowed,  must  be 
paid  for  and  accounted  upon  oath.  It  is  tine, 
this  economy  in  miniature  cannot  suflkiei^be 
commended,  particularly  at  a  time  wbeo  ooij 
the  insect  de&ulters  of  the  Treasury,  your  Hosts 
and  your  Chinnerys,  when  only  tbox  'f^ 
bugs'*  can  escape  the  microscopic  eje  of  tam- 
ters.  But  when  you  come  forward,  sesam 
after  session,  as  your  paltry  pittance  is  vnmg 
from  you  with  wrangling  and  reluctasoe,  to 
boast  of  your  liberality,  well  might  the  Catbo> 
lie  exclaim,  in  the  wonls  of  Prior :  — 
**  To  Joho  I  owe  some  obUgatioo, 

But  John  unluckily  tMnks  fit  | 

To  publish  ft  to  all  the  QatkMl,  i 

So  J(din  and  I  are  more  than  quit.**  ^ 

Some  persons  have  compared  the  Catbolis  | 
to  the  beggar  in  Gil  Bias :  who  made  tbao 
beggars?     Who  are  enriched  with  thespoihef 
their  ancestors?     And  cannot  you  reliew  the 
beggar  when  your  fothers  have  made  him  sncfa?  I 
If  you  ore  disposed  to  relieve  him  at  allt  can^  | 
you  do  it  without  flinging  your  fiuthings  in  his  , 
face  ?     As  a  contrast,  however,  to  this  b^girij 
benevolence,  let  us  look  at  the  I*™***^^^^* 
ter  Schools ;  to  them  you  have  lately  gwatw 
41,00(M. :  thus  are  they  supported,  and  hovsie  ; 
they  recruited  ?     Montesquieu  otoerres  on  the 
English  constitution,  that  the  model  vatj  be 
found  in  Tacitus,  where  the  hbtorian  descnbes 
the  policy  of  the  Germans,  and  «^<**vp^ 
beautiful  system  was  taken  from  thewoo»;    | 
so  in  speaking  of  the  charter  schools,  it  ouj  I*  | 
observed,  that  this  beautiful  system  was  ttk^ 
from  the  gipsies.     These  schools  ««"*""r 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Janissaries  <t  J^ 
time  of  their  enrolment  imder  Amuntbi^ 
the  gipsies  of  the   present  day,  ^^^JjJ^ 
chiUlren,  with  children  decoyed  and  ^•^^■^'IJt 
from  their  Catholic  connections  by  ihtirp^ 
and  powerful  Protestant  neighbours:  tl«» 
notorious,  and  one  instance  may  suffice  to  «»» 
in  what  manner :  —  The  sister  of*  Mr.  C«rt*/ 
(a  Catholic  gentleman  of  very  considerable  ^ 
perty)  died,  leaving  two  girls,  who  were  ub^ 
diately  marked  out  as  proselytes,  uid  ^'^^^ 
to  the  charter  school  of  Coolgreny;  thairu»*' 
on  being  apprised  of  the  fact,  which  took  pw* 
during  hb  absence,  applied  for  the  resatawo 
of  his  nieces,  offering  to  settle  an  indepenw"* 
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on  these  his  relations;  his  request  was  refused, 
and  not  till  after  five  years*  struggle,  and  the 
interference  of  very  high  authority,  could  this 
<>Ltbo1io  gentleman  obtain  back  his  nearest  of 
kindred  from  a  charity  charter  schooL  In  this 
manner  are  proselytes  obtained,  and  mingled 
with,  the  offspring  of  such  Protestants  as  may 
avail  themselTes  of  the  institution.  And  how 
are  they  taught  ?  A  catechism  is  put  into  their 
hands,  consistSng  of,  I  believe,  forty-five  pages, 
in  which  are  three  questions  relative  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;  one  of  these  queries  is,  «  Where 
was  the  Protestant  religion  before  Luther?'* 
Answer,  <«In  the  GospeL'*  The  remaining 
forty-four  pages  and  a  half  regard  the  damnable 
idolatry  of  Papists  1 

Allow  me  to  ask  our  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters,  is  this  training  up  a  child  in  the  way 
which  he  should  go?  Is  this  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  before  the  time  of  Luther  ?  that  religion 
which  preaches  <*  Peace  on  earth,  and  glory  to 
God?"  Is  it  bringing  up  infimts  to  be  men  or 
devils?  Better  would  it  be  to  send  them  any 
where  than  teach  them  such  doctrines;  better 
send  them  to  those  islands  in  the  South  Seas, 
where  they  might  more  humanely  learn  to  be- 
come  cannibals ;  it  would  be  less  disgusting 
that  they  were  brought  up  to  devour  the  deat^ 
than  persecute  the  living.  Schools  do  you  call 
them?  call  them  rather  dunghills,  where  the 
viper  of  intolerance  deposits  her  young,  that 
when  their  teeth  are  cut  and  their  poison  is 
mature,  they  may  issue  forth,  filthy  and  venom- 
ous, to  sting  the  Catholic  But  are  these  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of^  England,  or  of 
churchmen  ?  No,  the  most  enlighted  church- 
men are  of  a  different  opinion.  What  says 
Paley?  **I  perceive  no  reason  why  men  of 
different  religious  persuasions  should  not  sit 
upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the  same 
council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  ta  well  as 
men  of  various  religious  opinions  upon  any 
controverted  topic  of  natural  history,  philosophy, 
or  ethics.*'  it  may  be  answered,  that  Paley 
was  not  strictly  orthodox ;  I  know  nothing  of 
his  orthodoxy,  but  who  will  deny  that  he  was 
an  ornament  to  the  church,  to  human  nature, 
to  Christianity  ? 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  grievance  of  tithes, 
so  severely  felt  by  the  peasantry ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  an  addition  to 
the  burden,  a  per-centage  to  the  gatherer,  whose 
interest  it  thus  becomes  to  rate  them  as  highly 
as  possible,  and  we  know  that  in  many  large 
livings  in  Ireland  the  only  resident  Protestants 
are  the  tithe  proctor  and  bis  family. 

Amongst  many  causes  of  irritation,  too  nu- 
merous for  recapitulation,  there  is  one  in  the 
militia  not  to  be  passed  over,  —  I  mean  the  ex- 
istence of  Orange  lodges  amongst  the  privates. 
Can  the  officers  deny  this?  And  if  such  lodges 
do  exist,  do  they,  can  they  tend  to  promote 
harmony  amongst  the  men,  who  are  thus  indi- 
vidually separated  in  society,  although  mingled 
in  the  ranks?    And  is  this  general  system  of 


persecution  to  be  permitted;  or  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  with  such  a  system  the  Catholics 
can  or  ought  to  be  contented?  If  tlicy  are, 
they  belie  human  nature ;.  they  are  then,  indeed, 
unworthy  to  be  any  thing  but  the  slaves  you 
have  made  them.  The  focts  stated  are  from 
most  respectable  authority,  or  I  should  not  have 
dared  in  this  place,  or  any  place,  to  hazard  this 
avowal.  If  exaggerated,  there  are  plenty  as 
willing,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  unable,  to  dis- 
prove them.  Should  it  be  objected  that  I  never 
was  in  Ireland,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it 
is  as  easy  to  know  something  of  Ireland,  with- 
out having  been  there,  as  it  appears  with  some 
to  have  been  bom,  bred,  and  cherished  there, 
and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  its  best  interests. 

But  there  are  who  assert  that  the  Catholics 
have  already  been  too  much  indulged.  See 
(cry  they)  what  has  been  done :  we  have  given 
them  one  entire  college;  we  allow  them  food 
and  raiment,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  elements, 
and  leave  to  fight  for  us  as  long  as  they  have 
limbs  and  lives  to  offer;  and  yet  they  are  never 
to  be  satisfied  I  —  Generous  and  just  declaimers  1 
To  this,  and  to  this  only,  amount  the  whole  of 
your  arguments,  when  stript  of  their  sophistry. 
Those  personages  remind  me  of  a  story  of  a 
certain  drummer,  who,  being  called  upon  in 
the  course  of  duty  to  administer  punishment  to 
a  friend  tied  to  the  halberts,  was  requested 
to  flog  high,  he  did  — to  Bog  low,  he  did  — to 
flog  in  the  middle,  he  did,  —  high,  low,  down 
the  middle,  and  up  again,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the 
patient  continued  his  complaints  with  the  most 
provoking  pertinacity,  until  the  drummer,  ex- 
hausted and  angry,  flimg  down  his  scourge, 
claiming,  *<The  devil  bum  you,  there's  no 
pleasing  you,  flog  where  one  will  !**  Thus  it  is, 
you  have  flogged  the  Catholic  high,  low,  here, 
there,  and  every  where,  and  then  you  wonder 
he  is  not  pleased.  It  is  true  that  time,  experi- 
ence, and  that  weariness  which  attends  even  the 
exercise  of  barbarity,  have  taught  you  to  flog  a 
little  more  gently ;  but  still  you  continue  to  lay 
on  the  lash,  and  will  so  continue,  till  perhaps 
the  rod  may  be  wrested  from  your  hands,  and 
applied  to  the  backs  of  yourselves  and  your 
posterity. 

It  was  said  by  somebody  in  a  former  debate, 
(I  forget  by  whom,  and  am  not  very  anxious  to 
remember,)  if  the  Catholics  are  emancipated, 
why  not  the  Jews?  If  this  sentiment  was 
dictated  by  compassion  for  the  Jews,  it  might 
deserve  attention,  but  as  a  sneer  against  the 
Catholic,  what  is  it  but  the  language  of  Shylock 
transferred  from  his  daughter's  marriage  to 
Catholic  emancipation — 

**  Would  any  of  tbe  tribe  of  Barsbbss 
Should  have  It  rather  than  a  Christian.** 

I  presume  a  Catholic  is  a  Christian,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  him  whose  taste  only  can  be 
called  in  question  for  his  preference  of  the 
Jews. 

It  is  a  remark  often  quoted  of  Dr,  Johnson, 
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(whom  I  take  to  be  almost  as  good  authority  as 
the  gentle  apostle  of  iiitoleniice»  Dr.  Duigenan,) 
that  he  who  could  entertain  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  to  the  church  in  these  times, 
would  have  **  cried  fire  in  the  deluge.**  This  is 
more  than  a  metaphor ;  for  a  remnant  of  these 
antedilurians  appear  actually  to  have  come  down 
to  us,  with  fire  in  their  mouths  and  water  in  their 
brains,  to  disturb  and  perplex  noankind  with  their 
whimsical  outcries.  And  as  it  is  an  infidlible 
symptom  of  that  distressing  malady  with  which 
I  conceive  them  to  be  afflicted  (so  any  doctor 
will  inform  your  Lordships),  for  the  unhappy 
invalids  to  perceive  a  flame  perpetually  flashing 
before  their  eyes,  particularly  when  their  eyes 
are  shut  (as  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  I 
allude  have  long  been),  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vince these  poor  creatures  that  the  fire  against 
which  they  are  perpetually  warning  us  and 
themselves  b  nothing  but  an  igni$Jatum9  of  their 
own  drivelling  imaginations.  What  rhubarb, 
senna,  or  **  what  purgative  drug  can  scour  that 
^cy  thence  ?  **—  It  is  impossible,  they  are  given 
over,  —  theirs  is  the  true 

^  Caput  InaansMla  tribus  Anticyrit.** 

Tliese  are  your  Protestants.  Like  Bayle,  who 
protested  against  all  sects  whatsoever,  so  do  they 
protest  against  Catholic  petitions,  Protestant  pe- 
titions, aU  redress,  all  that  reason,  humanity,  po- 
licy, justice,  and  common  sense  can  urge  against 
the  delusions  of  their  absurd  delirium.  These  are 
the  persons  who  reverse  the  fable  of  the  mountain 
that  brought  forth  a  mouse;  they  are  the  mice  who 
conceive  themselves  in  labour  with  mountains. 

To  return  to  the  Catholics :  suppose  the  Irish 
were  actually  contented  under  their  disabilities; 
suppose  them  capable  of  sudi  a  bull  as  not  to 
desire  deliverance,  ought  we  not  to  wish  it  for  our- 
selves? Have  we  nothing  to  gain  by  their  eman- 
cipation? What  resources  have  been  wasted? 
What  talents  have  been  lost  by  the  selfish  system 
of  exclusion?  You  already  know  the  value  of 
Irish  aid ;  at  this  moment  the  defence  of  Eng- 
land  is  intrusted  to  the  Irish  militia;  at  this 
moment,  while  the  starving  people  are  rising  in 
the  fierceness  of  despair,  the  Irish  are  &ith- 
ful  to  their  trust.  But  till  equal  energy  is 
imparted  throughout  by  the  extension  of  free- 
dom, you  cannot  ei^'oy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
strength  which  you  are  glad  to  interpose  between 
you  and  deetructioa.  Ireland  has  done  much, 
but  will  do  more.  At  this  moment  the  only 
triumph  obtained  through  long  years  of  con- 
tinental disaster  has  been  achieved  by  an  Irish 
general :  it  is  true  be  is  not  a  Catholic ;  had 
he  been  so,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  his 
exertions :  but  I  presume  no  one  will  assert  that 
his  religion  would  have  impaired  his  talents  or 
diminished  his  patriotism ;  though,  in  that  case, 
he  must  have  conquered  in  the  ranks,  for  he 
never  could  have  commanded  an  army. 

But  he  is  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Catholics 
abroad;  his  noble  brother  has  this  night  ad- 
vocated their  cause,  with  an  eloquence  which 
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I  shall  not  depreciate  by  the  hmnUe  tri- 
bute of  my  panegyric;  whilst  a  third  of  has 
kindred,  as  tmlike  as  unequal,  haa 
bating  against  his  Catholic  bictfijcn  in 
lin,  with  circular  letters,  edicts, 
arrests,  and  dispernons;  —  all  tbe 
implements  of  petty  warfiue  that  eoold 
wielded  by  the  mercenary  guerillas  of 
ment,  clad,  in  the  rusty  armour  of 
solete  statutes.  Your  Lordships  will 
divide  new  honours  between  tbe  Sarnour  of 
Portugal,  and  the  Diqienser  of  IMegafteai  It 
is  singular,  indeed,  to  observe  the  dififetenee 
between  our  foreign  and  domcstie  poliey;  tf 
Catholic  Spain,  foithfol  Portugal,  or  die  ao  \tm 
Catholic  and  fiuthful  king  of  the  one  Saeily,  (of 
which,  by  the  by,  you  have  lat^  defiiiwMl 
him,)  stand  in  need  of  succour,  away  goca  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  an  ambassador  and  a  i  iiliialj, 
sometimes  to  fight  pretty  hardly,  geatniStj  to 
negotiate  very  badly,  and  always  to  paj  voy 
dearly  for  our  Popish  allies.  But  let  fimr  xaS- 
lions  of  fellow-subjects  pray  for  r^ef^  vrtM>  f^JBt 
and  pay  and  labour  in  your  behalf  tbey  nasi 
be  treated  as  aliens ;  and  ahhoogh  their  **&tba^ 
house  has  many  mansions^**  there  is  no  n  iiiii^ 
place  for  them.  Allow  me  to  ask«  are  yaa  not 
fighting  for  the  enumctpatioo  of  Ferdinand  VLL* 
who  certainly  is  a  fix>l,  and,  oonseqnentlyv  ia  aB 
probability  a  bigot?  and  have  yoa  nxive  repaid 
fur  a  foreign  sovereign  than  your  own  frflow 
subjects,  who  are  not  fools,  for  thcj  know  year 
interest  better  than  you  know  your  own;  wfaoaae 
not  bigots,  for  they  return  you  good  for  evil ;  bat 
who  are  in  worse  duranee  than  tbe  praaosi  af 
a  usurper,  inasmuch  as  the  fetters  of  tbe  mimi 
are  more  galling  than  those  of  the  body  ? 

Upon  the  consequences  of  your  not  »^^^>A}^ 
to  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  I  sfaaU  aot  a- 
patiate;  you  know  them,  you  will  foel 
and' your  children*s  children  when  yon  aie  _ 
away.     Adieu  to  that  Union  so  called,  as  **. 
a  non  Imcemdo,**  a  Union  firom  never  ^ 

which  in  its  first  operation  gave  a  deatti-blow  to 
the  'Independence  of  Ireland,  and  in  ita  last  nwy 
be  the  cause  of  her  eternal  separation  firooi  til^ 
country.  If  it  must  be  called  a  Union,  it  is  the 
union  of  the  shark  with  his  prey ;  the  -ynilcr 
swallows  up  his  victim,  and  thus  tbcy  bcooBie 
one  and  indivisible.  Thus  has  Great  Bcitam 
swallowed  up  the  parliament,  the  conatitatiaa, 
the  independence  of  Irebnd,  and  lelbses  to 
disgorge  even  a  single  privilm,  ahboogb  finr 
the  relief  of  her  swollen  and  diatempoed  body 
politic 

And  now,  my  Lords,  before  I  sit  down,  «iU 
his  M^)eBty*&  ministers  permit  me  to  say  a  Sew 
words,  not  on  their  merits,  for  that  would  be 
superfluous,  but  on  the  d^ree  of  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of  tbeae  rcahm? 
The  esteem  in  which  they  are  hsAd  has  been 
boasted  of  in  a  triumphant  tone  on  a  late  occa- 
sion within  these  walls,  and  a  comparison  iiMti- 
tuted  between  their  conduct  and  that  of  noble 
lords  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
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Whmt  portion  of  popularity  may  have  fidlen 
to  the  share  of  my  noble  friends  (if  such  I  may 
presume  to  call  them),  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
ascertain ;  but  that  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  it 
were  rain  to  deny.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little 
like  the  wind,  **  no  one  knows  whence  it  cometh 
or  whither  it  goeth;**  but  they  feel  it,  they  enjoy 
it,  they  boast  of  it.  Indeed,  modest  and  unos- 
tenutious  as  they  are,  to  what  part  of  the  king- 
dom, eren  the  most  remote,  can  they  flee  to 
avoid  the  triumph  which  pursues  them?  If 
they  plunge  into  the  midland  counties,  there 
will  they  be  greeted  by  the  manu&cturers,  with 
pursed  petitions  in  their  hands,  and  those  hal- 
ters round  their  necks  recently  voted  in  their 
behalf,  imploring  blessings  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  so  simply,  yet  ingeniously,  contrived  to  re- 
move them  fit>m  their  miseries  in  this  to  a  better 
world.  If  they  journey  on  to  Scotland,  from 
Glasgow  to  Johnny  Oroat*^  every  where  will 
they  receive  similar  marks  of  approbation.  If 
they  take  a  trip  from  Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee, 
there  will  they  rush  at  once  into  the  embraces  of 
four  Catholic  millions,  to  whom  their  vote  of  this 
night  is  about  to  endear  them  for  ever.  When 
they  return  to  the  metropolis,  if  they  can  pass 
under  Temple  Bar  without  unpleasant  sensations 
at  the  sight  of  the  greedy  niches  over  that  omi- 
notis  gateway,  they  cannot  escape  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Uvery,  and  the  more  tremulous,  but 
not  less  sincere,  applause,  the  blessings,  **  not 
loud  but  deep,**  of  bankrupt  merchants  and  doubu 
ing  stock-holders.  If  they  look 'to  the  army, 
what  wreaths,  not  of  laurel,  but  of  ni^tshade, 
are  preparing  for  the  heroes  of  Walcheren  1  It 
is  true,  there  are  few  living  deponents  left  to 
testify  to  their  merits  on  that  occasion ;  but  a 
**  cloud  of  witnesses**  are  gone  above  from  that 
gallant  army  which  they  so  generously  and 
piously  despatched,  to  recruit  the  **  noble  army  of 
martyrs,** 

What  if  in  the  course  of  this  triumphal  career 

(in  which  they  will  gather  as  many  pebbles  as 

Caligula's  army  did  on  a  similar  triumph,  the 

prototype  of  their  own,)  they  do  not  perceive  any 

of  th(»e  memorials  which  a  grateful  people  erect 

in  honour  of  their  benefactors ;  what  although 

not  even  a  sign-post  will  condocend  to  depose 

the  Saracen*^  head  in  fiivour  of  the  likeness  of 

the  conquerors  of  Walcheren,  they  will  not  want 

a  picture  who  can  always  have  a  caricature,  or 

regret  the  omission  of  a  statue  who  will  so  often 

see  themselves  exalted  into  effigy.      But  their 

popularity  is  not  limited  to  the  narrow  bounds 

of  an  ishmd ;  there  are  other  countries  where 

their  measures*  and,  above  all,  their  conduct  to 

the  Catholics!,  must  render  them  pre-eminently 

popular.     If  they  are  bdoved  here,  in  France 

they  must  be  adored.      There  is  bo  measure 

more  repugnant  to  the  designs  and  £eelings  ci 

Bonaparte  than  Catholic  emancipation;  no  line 

!  of  conduct  more  propitious  to  his  projects  than 

that  ^ich  has  been  pursued,  »  pursuing,  and,  I 

fear,  will  be  pursued  towards  Ireland.     What  is 

England  without  Ireland,  and  what  is  Ireland 


without  the  Catholics?  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
your  tyranny  Napoleon  hopes  to  build  his  own. 
So  grateful  must  oppression  of  the  Catholics  b^ 
to  his  mind,  that  doubtless  (as  he  has  lately  per- 
mitted some  renewal  of  intercourse)  the  next 
cartel  will  convey  to  this  country  cargoes  of  Sevres 
china  and  blue  ribands,  (things  in  great  request, 
and  of  equal  value  at  this  moment,)  blue  ri- 
bands of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  Dr.  Duig»- 
nan  and  his  ministerial  disciples.  Such  is  that 
well-earned  popularity,  the  result  of  those  ex- 
traordinary expeditions,  so  expensive  to  ourselves, 
and  so  useless  to  our  allies ;  of  those  singular  in- 
quiries, so  exculpatory  to  the  accused,  and  so 
dissarislBictory  to  the  people ;  of  thoae  paradoxical 
victories,  so  honourable,  as  we  are  told,  to  the 
British  name,  and  so  destructive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  British  nation :  above  all,  such 
is  the  reward  of  a  conduct  punned  by  ministers 
towards  the  Catholics. 

I  have  to  apologise  to  the  House,  who  will,  I 
trust,  pardon  one  not  oflen  in  the  halnt  of  in- 
truding upon  their  indulgence,  for  so  long  at- 
tempting to  engage  their  attention.  My  most 
decided  opinion  is,  as  my  vote  will  be^  in  fiivour 
of  the  motion. 


DXIATX   ON    MAJOa  CAftTWftIOBT*8   FXIITIOy, 

JUKx  1.  181S.I 

Lord  BmoK  rose  and  said :  — 

Mt  Lords,  —  The  petition  which  I  now  hold 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  House  is 
one  which,  I  humblv  conceive,  requires  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  your  Lordships,  inasmuch 
as,  though  signed  but  by  a  single  individual,  it 
contains  statements  which  (if  not  disproved)  de- 
mand most  serious  investigation.  The  grievance 
of  which  the  petitioner  complains  is  neither  self* 
ish  nor  imaginary.  It  is  not  his  own  only,  for 
it  has  been  and  is  still  felt  by  numbers. .  No 
one  without  these  walls,  nor  indeed  within,  but 
may  to-morrow  be  made  liable  to  the  same  in- 
sult and  obstruction,  in  the  discharge  of  an  im- 
perious duty  for  the  restoration  of  the  true 
constitution  of  these  realms,  by  petitioning  for 
reform  in  parliament  The  petitioner,  my  Lords, 
is  a  man  whose  long  life  has  been  spent  in  one 
unceasing  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
against  that  undue  influence  which  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ;  and 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
his  political  tenets,  few  will  be  found  to  question 
the  integrity  of  his  intentiona.  .  Even  now  op- 
pressed with  years,  and  not  exempt  from  the 
infirmities  attendant  on  his  age,  but  still  un- 
impaired in  talent,  and  nnshaken  in  spirit  — 
**frttm^aM  nam  JU€ie$**  —  he  has  received  many  a 
wound  in  tiie  combat  against  corruption ;  and 
the  new  grievance,  the  £nh  insult,  of  which  he 
complains,  may  inflict  another  acar,  but  no  dis- 

1  [Sne  Mr.  Moore's  account  of  Lord  Bjron*t  rlfit  to 
him  after  the  delivery  of  this  his  laat  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, anii,  p.  IM.] 
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•  honour.  The  petition  is  signed  by  John  Cart- 
I  Wright ;  and  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  people  and 
parliament,  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform 
ill  the  representation  which  is  the  best  sendee 
to  be  rendered  both  to  parliament  and  people, 
that  he  encountered  the  wanton  outrage  which 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  his  petition  to  your 
Lordships.  It  is  couched  in  firm,  yet  respectful 
language — in  the  language  of  a  man,  not  re- 
gardless of  what  is  due  to  himself,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  trust,  equally  mindful  of  the  de- 
ference to  be  paid  to  this  House.  The  peti- 
tioner states,  amongst  other  matter  of  equal,  if 
not  greater  importance,  to  all  who  are  British  in 
their  foelings,  as  well  as  blood  and  birth,  that 
on  the  21st  January,  1813,  at  Huddersfield,  him- 
self and  six  other  persons,  who»  on  hearing  of 
his  arrival,  had  waited  on  him  merely  as  a  tes- 
timony of  respect,  were  seised  by  a  military  and 
civil  force,  and  kept  m  close  custody  for  several 
hours,  subjected  to  gross  and  abusive  insinuation 
from  the  commanding  officer,  relative  to  the 
character  of  the  petitioner ;  that  he  (the  peti- 
tioner) was  finally  carried  before  a  magistrate, 
and  not  released  till  an  examination  of  his  pa- 
pers proved  that  there  was  not  only  no  just,  but 
not  even  statutable  charge  against  him;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  promise  and  order 
from  the  presiding  magistrates  of  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  against  your  'petitioner,  it  was  after- 
wards withheld  on  divers  pretexts,  and  has  never 
until  this  hour  been  granted.  The  names  and 
condition  of  the  parties  will  be  found  in  the  pe- 
tition. To  the  other  topics  touched  upon  in  the 
petition  I  shall  not  now  advert,  from  a  wish  not 
to  encroach  upon  the  time  of  the  House ;  but  I 
do  most  sincerely  call  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  its  general  contents  —  it  is  in  the 
cause  of  the  parliament  and  people  that  the  rights 
of  this  venerable  fireeman  have  been  violated,  and 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  mark  of  respect 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  House,  that  to  your 
justice,  rather  than  by  appeal  to  any  inferior 
court,  he  now  commits  himself.  Whatever  may 
be  the  fete  of  his  remonstrance,  it  is  some  satis- 
fection  to  me,  though  mixed  with  regret  for  the 
occasion,  that  I  h|ive  this  opportunity  of  publicly 

1  [In  his  Diary  for  Kovember,  1818,  Lord  Byron  says, 
**  1  am  sick  of  Parliamentary  mummerlet.  I  have  ipoken 
thrice ;  but  I  doubt  my  ever  becoming  an  orator.  My 
first  was  liked;  the  second  and  titird  — I  don't  know 
whether  they  succeeded  or  not.  1  have  never  yet  set  to 
it  com  amore  ;  —  one  must  have  some  excuse  to  one's-self 
for  lasiness,  or  inability,  or  both,  and  tliis  is  mine."] 

9  [During  a  week  of  rain  at  Diodatl,  in  the  summer  of 
1816,  the  party  having  amused  themselves  with  reading 
German  ghost  stories,  they  agreed  at  last  to  write  some, 
thing  in  tanitation  of  them.  **  You  and  I.**  said  Lord 
Byron  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  **  wHI  publish  ours  together." 
He  then  began  bis  tale  of  the  Vampfare ;  and,  having  the 
whole  arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a  sketch  of 
the  story  one  evening ; — but,  Arom  the  narrative  being 
in  prose,  made  but  little  progress  In  filling  up  his  outline. 
The  most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their  story-telling 
compact,  was  Mrs.  Shelley's  wild  and  powerful  romance 
of  Frankenstein.  —  Mooax. 
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suting  the  obstruction  to  which  the  sabiect  k 
liable,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  lawfiii  mi 
imperious  of  his  duties,  the  obtaining  by  jwiiiina 
reform  in  parliament  I  have  shortly  stated  ^ 
complaint;  the  petitioner  has  more  luDy^  ex- 
pressed it  Your  Lordships  will,  I  hope,  adoft 
some  measure  fully  to  protect  and  redresa  bias, 
and  not  him  alone,  but  the  whole  bod  j  of  the 
people,  insulted  and  aggrieved  in  bb  ptrsaa,  b; 
the  interposition  of  an  abused  ciTil  and  onlawfid 
military  force  between  them  and  their  rsgiit  «£  ' 
petition  to  their  own  representatives. 

His  Lordship  then  presented  the  peCitAoo  froM 
Mjyor  Cartwright,  which  was  read,  compUoMUBg 
of  the  circumstances  at  Hudders£^d,  mnd  of  i»- 
terruptions  given  to  the  right  of  petxtioiiiiig  io 
several  places  in  the  northern  parta  of  the  king- 
dom, and  which  his  Lordship  moved  dKmld  be  ; 
laid  on  the  table. 

Several  lords  having  spoken  on  the  t*****^**-^ 
Lord  Byron  replied,  that  he  had,  from,  mo- 
tives  of  duty,  presented  this  petitioo  to  their  ; 
Lordships*  consideration.     The  noble  £ail  had  , 
contended   that  it  was  not  a  petition,  but  a 
q>eech ;  and  that,  mm  it  contained  no  prayer,  it 
should  not  be  received.     What  wax  the  nntt 
sity  ofaprayer?     If  that  word  were  to  be  osed 
in  its  proper  sense,  their  Lordshipa  could  aot 
expect  that  any  man  should  pray  to  otheca.    He 
had  only  to  say,  that  the  petitioo,  tboogfa  a 
some  parte  exprened  strongly  perhaps^  did  not 
contain  any  improper  mode  of  address*  but  wb 
couched  in  respectfol  language   towards   their 
Lordships;  he  should  ther^ore  trust  their  Lm^  • 
ships  would  allow  the  petition  to  be  received.  ^ 


A  FRAGMENT.* 


In  the  year  17—,  having  for  some  time  deter- 
mined on  a  journey  through  countries  not  hi- 
therto much  frequented  by  travellers,  I  set  oitt, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  whom  I  shall  designate 

**  I  began  it**  sqrs  Lord  Byron,  **in» 

bookofMissMilbaoke's,whichIkeptl  

the  word  *  Household.'  written  by  her  twice  rn  Ttis  jmMc 
blank  page  of  the  covers ;  befaig  the  only  two  scr^i*  I 
have  in  theworld  in  her  writing,  except  her  naae  to  the 
Deed  of  Separation.** 

[**  In  the  summer  of  1816.  we  visited  Swltsednd,  and  ' 
became  the  neighbours  of  I<ord  Byron.  At  firttwespem 
our  pleasant  hours  on  the  lake,  or  wandering  on  its  sfaoret : 
and  Lord  Byron,  who  was  writing  the  third  canto  eT 
Chllde  Harold,  was  the  only  one  amon^  of  who  pot  Us 
thoughts  upon  paper.  These,  at  he  brought  then  coc- 
oeuively  to  us,  clothed  in  aU  the  light  aDdharmoaytf 
poetry,  seemed  to  stamp  as  divloe  the  glories  oT  besvea 
and  earth,  whose  Inllaences  we  partook  with  him.  Bat 
it  proved  a  wet,  ungenlal  summer,  and  «~>tiam  rtfa 
often  confhiedus  for  days  to  the  house.  Some  ▼oIusm 
of  ghost  stories,  translated  ttom  the  German  hito  F>«Kh,  • 
fell  into  our  hands.    There  was  tho  Hiatorj  of  the  la-  i 
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by  the  name  of  Augustus  Darvell.  He  was  a 
few  years  my  elder,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune  and  ancient  fiunily;  advantages  which 
an  extensive  capacity  prevented  him  alike  from 
undervaluing  or  overrating.  Some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  his  private  history  had  rendered 
him  to  me  an  object  of  attention,  of  interest,  and 
even  of  regard,  which  neither  the  reserve  of  his 
manners,  nor  occasional  indications  of  an  inqui- 
etude at  times  nearly  approoching  to  alienation 
of  mind,  could  extinguish. 

I  was  yet  young  in  life,  which  I  had  begun 
early;  but  my  intimacy  with  him  was  of  a 
recent  date :  we  had  been  educated  at  the  same 
schools  and  university ;  but  his  progress  through 
these  had  preceded  mine,  and  he  had  been 
deeply  initiated  into  what  is  called  the  world, 
whUe  I  was  yet  in  my  novitiate.  While  thus 
engaged,  I  heard  much  both  of  his  past  and 
present  life;  and,  although  in  these  accounts 
there  were  many  and  irreconoileable  contra- 
dictions, I  could  still  gather  from  the  whole 
that  he  was  a  being  of  no  common  order,  and 
one  who,  whatever  pains  he  might  take  to  avoid 
remark,  would  still  be  remarkable.  I  had  cul- 
tivated his  acquaintance  subsequently,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  his  friendship,  but  this  last 
appeared  to  be  unattainable;  whatever  affec- 
tions he  might  have  possessed  seemed  now, 
some  to  have  been  extinguished,  and  others  to 
be  concentred :  that  his  feelings  were  acute,  I 
had  sufficient  opportunities  of  observing;  for, 
although  he  could  control,  he  could  not  alto- 
gether disguise  them :  still  he  had  a  power  of 
■  giving  to  one  passion  the  appearance  of  another, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  define 
the  nature  of  what  was  working  within  him ; 
and  the  expressions  of  his  features  would  vary 
so  rapidly,  though  slightly,  that  it  was  useless  to 
trace  them  to  their  sources.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  a  prey  to  some  cureless  disquiet ; 
but  whether  it  arose  from  ambition,  love,  re- 
morse, grief,  from  one  or  all  of  these,  or  merely 
from  a  morbid  temperament  akin  to  disease,  I 
could  not  discover:  there  were  circumstances 
alleged  which  might  have  justified  the  appli- 
cation to  each  of  these  causes ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  these  were  so  contradictory  and 
contradicted,  that  none  could  be  fixed  upon  with 
accuracy.  Where  there  is  mystery,  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  there  must  also  be  evil:  I 
know  not  how  this  may  be,  but  in  him  there 
certainly  was  the  one,  though  I  could  not  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  other  —  and  felt  loth, 
as  fiur  as  regarded  himself,  to  believe  in  its  ex- 


constant  LoT«r,  who.  when  he  thought  to  dasp  the  bride 
to  whom  he  hid  pledged  hit  vows,  found  himself  in  the 
arms  of  the  pale  ghost  of  her  whom  he  had  deserted. 
There  wai  the  tale  of  the  sinftil  founder  of  his  race, 
whose  miserable  doom  it  was  to  bestow  the  Um  of  death 
on  all  the  younger  ions  of  hit  &ted  house.  Just  when  they 
reached  the  age  of  promise.  His  gigantic,  shadowy  form, 
clothed  like  the  ghost  In  Hamlet,  in  complete  armour, 
but  with  the  beaver  up,  was  seen  at  midnight,  by  the 
moon*s  itftil  besBBS,  to  advaaos  slowly  along  the  gloomy 
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istence.  My  advances  were  received  with  suffi- 
cient coldness :  but  I  was  young,  and  not  easily 
discouraged,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ingy  to  a  certain  degree,  that  common-place  in- 
tercourse and  moderate  confidence  of  common 
and  every-day  concerns,  created  and  cemented 
by  similarity  of  pursuit  and  frequency  of  meet- 
ing, which  is  oslled  intimacy,  or  friendship, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  him  who  uses  those 
words  to  express  them. 

Darvell  had  already  travelled  extensively; 
and  to  him  I  had  applied  for  information  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  my  intended  journey. 
It  was  my  secret  wish  that  he  might  be  prevailed 
on  to  accompany  me ;  it  was  also  a  probable 
hope,  founded  upon  the  shadowy  restlessness 
which  I  observed  in  him,  and  to  which  the  ani- 
mation which  he  appeared  to  feel  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  his  apparent  indifference  to  all  by 
which  he  was  more  immediately  surrounded, 
gave  firesh  strength.  This  wish  I  first  hinted, 
and  then  expressed :  his  answer,  though  I  had 
partly  expected  it,  gave  me  all  the  pleasure  of 
surprise  —  he  consented  ;  and,  after  the  requi- 
site arrangement,  we  commenced  our  voyages. 
After  journeying  through  various  countries  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  our  attention  was  turned 
towards  the  East,  according  to  our  original  des- 
tination; and  it  was  in  my  prepress  through 
those  regions  that  the  incident  occurred  upon 
which  will  turn  what  I  may  have  to  relate. 

The  constitution  of  Darvell,  which  must  from 
his  appearance  have  been  in  early  life  more  than 
usually  robust,  had  been  for  some  time  gradu- 
ally giving  way,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  apparent  disease:  he  had  neither  cough  nor 
hectic,  yet  he  became  daily  more  enfeebled :  his 
habits  were  temperate,  and  he  neither  declined 
nor  complained  of  fatigue ;  yet  he  was  evidently 
wasting  away :  he  became  more  and  more  si- 
lent and  sleepless,  and  at  length  so  seriously 
altered,  that  my  alarm  grew  proportionate  to 
what  I  conceived  to  be  his  danger. 

We  had  determined,  on  our  arrival  at  Smyrna, 
on  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  and 
Sardis,  from  which  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  in  hb  present  state  of  indisposition  —  but 
in  vain :  there  appeared  to  be  an  oppression  on 
his  mind,  and  a  solemnity  in  his  manner,  which 
ill  corresponded  with  his  eagerness  to  proceed 
on  what  I  regarded  as  a  mere  party  of  pleasure 
little  suited  to  a  valetudinarian ;  but  I  opposed 
him  no  longer— and  in  a  fiew  days  we  set  off* 
together,  accompanied  only  by  a  serrugee  and  a 
single  janizary. 

avenue.  The  shape  was  lost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
castle  walls  t  but  soon  a  gate  swung  back,  a  step  was 
heard,  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  he  advanced 
to  the  couch  of  the  blooming  youths,  cradled  in  healthy 
sleep.  Eternal  sorrow  sat  upon  his  Csce  as  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  foreheads  of  the  boyi ,  who  from  that  hour 
withered  like  flowers  snapped  upon  the  stalk  I  We  will 
each  write  a  gliost  story,  said  Lord  Byron ;  and  his  pro- 
position was  acceded  to.*'~  Mas.  Shili.it.] 
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We  hmd  passed  balfray  towards  the  remains 
of  Ephesus,  learing  behind  us  the  more  fertile 
environs  of  Smyrna,  and  were  entering  upon 
that  wild  and  tenantleti  track  through  the 
marshes  and  defiles  which  lead  to  the  iVw  huts 
yet  lingering  over  the  broken  columns  of  Diana 
—  the  roofless  walls  of  expdled  Christianity, 
and  the  still  more  recent  but  complete  desolation 
of  abandoned  mosques  —  when  tbe  sudden  and 
rapid  illness  of  my  companion  obliged  us  to 
halt  at  a  Turkish  cemetery,  the  turbaned  tomb- 
stones of  which  were  the  sole  indicaticm  that 
human  life  had  ever  been  a  scjoumer  in  thb 
wildeme«.  The  only  caravansera  we  had  seen 
was  left  some  hours  behind  us,  not  a  vestige  of 
a  town  or  even  cottage  was  within  sight  or 
hope,  and  this  **  city  of  the  dead  **  appeared  to 
be  the  sole  refuge  f^r  my  unfortunate  friend, 
who  seemed  on  the  verge  of  becoming  the  last 
of  its  inhabitants. 

In  this  situatiGin,  I  looked  round  for  a  place 
where  he  might  most  conveniently  repose ;  — 
contrary  to  the  usual  aspect  of  Mahometan 
burial-grounds^  the  cypresses  were  in  this  few 
in  number,  and  these  thinly  scattered  over  its 
extent :  the  tombstones  were  mostly  fellen,  and 
worn  with  age :  —  upon  one  of  the  roost  coo- 
si(|erable  of  these,  and  beneath  one  of  the  most 
spreading  trees,  Darveli  supported  himself  in 
a  half>reclining  posture,  with  great  diflicolty. 
He  asked  for  water.  Ihad  some  doubts  of  our 
being  able  to  find  any,  and  prepared  to  go  in 
search  of  it  with  hesitating  desi>ondency :  but 
he  desired  roe  to  remain;  and  turning  to  Sulei- 
man, our  janizaiT»  who  stood  by  us  smoking 
with  great  tranquillity,  he  said,  **  Suleiman,  ver- 
bena su,**  (L  e.  bring  some  water,)  and  went  on 
describing  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  found 
with  great  minuteness,  at  a  small  vrell  for 
eameh,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right :  the 
janizary  obeyed.  I  said  to  Darveli,  **  How  did 
you  know  this?"  —  He  replied,  "From  our 
situation ;  you  must  perceive  that  this  place  was 
once  inhabited,  and  could  not  have  been  so 
without  ^rings:  I  have  also  been  here  be- 
fore.** 

**  Tou  have  been  here  before  I  —  How  came 
yon  never  to  mention  this  to  me?  and  what 
could  you  be  doing  in  a  place  where  no  one 
would  remain  a  moment  longer  than  they  could 
help  it?" 

To  this  question  I  received  no  answer.  In 
the  mean  time  Suleiman  returned  with  the 
water,  leaving  the  semigee  and  the  horses  at  the 
fountain.  The  quenching  of  his  thirst  had  the 
appearance  of  reviving  him  for  a  moment ;  and 
I  conceived  hopes  of  his  bttng  able  to  proceed, 
or  at  least  to  return,  and  I  ui^ged  the  attempt. 
He  was  silent  — -  and  appeared  to  be  collecting 
his  spirits  for  an  effort  to  speak.     He  began. 

**  This  is  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  of  my 
life;  ^  I  came  here  to  die:  but  I  have  a  request 
to  make,  a  command  —  for  such  my  last  words 
must  be.  —  You  will  observe  it  ?** 

•*  Most  certainly ;  but  have  better  hopes.** 


bdng.- 


He  hm 


**  I  have  no  hopes,  nor  y 
conceal  my  death  from  every  I 

« I  hope  there  wffl  be  no  4 
will  recover,  and " 

••Peace!  —  it  must  be ao: 

••Ido.- 

«  Swear  it,  by  all  that"- 
tated  an  oath  of  great  soknuiity. 

•<  There  is  no  ooeasioQ  for  this— -Iwai  ab- 
serve  your  request;  and  to  doaliKaeit<^— * 

**  It  cannot  be  helped,  — you  mart  vmrmr,^ 

I  took  the  oath :  tt  ^ipeared  to  wlim  him^ 
He  removed  a  seal  ring  from  bis  iii^i  u  «« 
whidi  were  some  Ajtwbtb  eharadai,  sad  pv^^ 
seoted  it  to  roe.     He  proceeded  — 

«  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  mondw  tt  aoon 
precisdy  (what  month  jrou  plaasr,  bstt  rtiis  ■■— 
be  the  day),  you  most  fling  tlm  tVB$,  iato  the 
salt  springs  which  ran  ialio  the  Bay  of  EteiBs : 
the  day  aStex^  at  tbe  aame  hoar,  jtm  mam  r^ 
pair  to  the  ruins  of  die  temple  of  Cat%  and 
wait  one  hour.** 

••Why?- 

«•  You  will  see." 

••The  nindi  day  of  tbe  mondi,  yon  say  ^ 

«  The  ninth.** 

As  I  observed  that  the  present  wnstibeaiBa 
day  of  tbe  month,  his  < 
and  he  paused.  As  he  sat,  cvidoBtiy  I 
more  feeble,  a  stork,  with  a  snake  in  bcr  1 
perched  upon  a  tombstone  near  ns ;  and,  t 
out  devouring  her  prey,  appeal  eJ  lo  be  1 
festly  regarding  us.  I  know  not  1 
me  todrive  it  away,  but  the  attempt  wnsc 
she  made  a  few  circles  in  the  air,  and 
exactly  to  the  same  spot  Darveli  , 
it,  and  smikd-^-heipoke^Iknownoti 
to  himself  or  to  me  ^  but  the  words  wcresnK 
••*TisweU!- 

••  What  is  wen?  what  do  yoo  men?* 

••  Ho  matter :  you  must  bury  ntt  facn  tha 
evening,  and  exactly  where  that  bbd  is  aiw 
perched.    You  know  the  rest  of  my  t^jonctkna.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  m«  seneral  Sn»- 
tions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  death  as^ 
be  best  concealed.  After  these  woe  flaakai 
he  exclaimed,  •*  You  peroove  that  bird?* 

**  Certainly." 

*•  And  the  serpent  writiung  in  her  beak?* 

**  Doubtless :  there  is  nothing  *"^  jf^ii^iM  in 
it ;  it  is  her  natural  prey.  But  it  is  odd  thai 
she  does  not  devour  it.** 

He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  manner^  aad  aid, 
feintly,  •<Itisnotyettime!*  As  be  ipokxb  the 
stork  flew  away.  My  eyes  Ibfluaed  it  flor  a 
moment — it  could  hardly  be  loqgcr  dtan  ten 
might  be  counted.  I  §dl  Darvcffs  wvi^ 
as  it  were,  increase  upon  my  ahwiMer,  ail. 
turning  to  look  upon  his  foee,  peiceifcd  tln<  ht 
wasdcatd! 

I  was  shocked  with  the  sudden  oariaiaitj 
whidi  couid  not  be  mistaken— -hia  < 
in  a  few  minutes  became  nearly  black.  I1 
have  attributed  so  rapid  a  change  In  pur^ 
had  I  not  been  aware  that  be  had  ao  ^BpNta* 
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nity  of  receiving  it  unperceiTed.  The  day  was 
declining,  the  body  was  rapidly  altering,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  fulfil  his  request 
With  the  aid  of  Suleiman's  ataghan  and  my 
own  sabre,  we  scooped  a  shallow  grave  upon 
the  spot  which  Darvell  had  indicated:  the  earth 
easily  gave  way,  having  already  received  some 
Mahometan  tenant  We  dug  as  deeply  as  the 
time  permitted  us,  and  throwing  the  dry  earth 
upon  all  that  remained  of  the  singular  being  so 
lately  departed,  we  cut  a  few  sods  of  greener 
turf  fh>m  the  less  withered  soil  around  us,  and 
laid  them  upon  his  sepulchre. 

Between  astonishment  and  grie^  I  was  tear- 
less. ' 


LETTER 

to  JOHX   MUaaAT,   KSQ. 
OK  TBI 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES'S  STRICTURES 

on  TBB 

-    LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE.« 


**  111  play  at  iiSow2»  with  the  tun  and  moon.**— Old  Song. 

**  My  mither*!  auld.  Sir,  and  ibe  hat  rather  forgotten 
henel  In  speaking  to  my  Leddy,  that  canna  weel  bide  to 
be  coutradicUt  (as  I  ken  nobody  like*  it,  if  they  could 
help  theoueU).** 

Talbs  of  My  Laudlosd,  Oid  Mortality,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

Batenna,  February  7. 1821. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  the  di£Rsrent  pamphlets  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  on  the  Pope  and 
Bowles  controversy,  I  perceive  that  my  name 
is  occasionally  introduced  by  both  parties.  Mr. 
Bowles  refers  more  than  once  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  consider  «a  remarkable  circum- 
stance,** not  only  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
but  in  his  reply  to  the  Quarterly.     The  Quar- 


1  [From  hl|  remembrance  of  this  ikeCeh,  Polidori 
afterwards  vamped  up  hit  ttrange  novel  of  the  Vampire, 
which,  under  the  enppotitioitt  of  itt  being  LordByron't, 
wat  received  with  toch  enthutiatm  in  France.— Mooas.] 

*  ['*  I  mean  to  plunge  thick  into  the  contett  upon 
Pope,  and  to  lay  about  me  like  a  dragon  till  I  make 
manure  of  ^o^^Im  for  the  top  of  Pamastut.'*  —  JLonf 
Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Dec.  9. 1820.] 

3  [In  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Invariable  Frlndplea 
of  Poetry,  in  a  Letter  addretted  to  Thomat  Campbell, 
Esq.,  occaiioned  by  tome  Critical  Obeervatlont  in  hit 
Spedment  of  Britlth  Poett,  particularly  reUtfaig  to  the 
Poetical  Character  of  Pope."  The  following  it  the 
pattage  referred  to :— **  Soon  after  Lord  Byron  had  pub- 
lished hit  vigorous  tatire  called  *Bnglith  Bardt  sod 
Scotch  Beviewert,*  in  which,  alat !  part  magna  Jki,  I  met 
his  Lordthip  at  our  common  fliend*t  houte,  the  author 
of '  The  Pkasorea  of  Memory,' and  the  itfll  more  beanti- 
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terly  also  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  have  conferred  on 
me  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  quotation ;  and 
Mr.  Bowles  indirectly  makes  a  kind  of  appeal 
to  me  personally  9,  by  saying,  "  Lord  Byron,  if 
he  renumbert  the  oircumstanoe,  will  witn€$$  "  — 
{witneee  in  italicm,  an  ominous  character  tor  a 
testimony  at  present). 

I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  a  *'  non  mi  ricordo,** 
even  after  so  long  a  residence  in  Italy ;  —  I 
do  **  remember  the  oircumstanoe,**  —  and  have 
no  reluctance  to  relate  it  (since  called  upon  so 
to  do),  as  correctly  as  the  distance  of  time  and 
the  impression  of  intervening  events  will  permit 
me.  In  the  year  1812,  more  than  three  years 
after  the  publication  of  **  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewer^**  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
Mr.  Bowles  in  the  house  of  our  venerable  host 
of  **  Human  Life,**  &c.  the  last  Argonaut  of 
classic  English  poetry,  and  the  Nestor  of  our 
inferior  race  of  living  poets.  Mr.  Bowles  calls 
this  "  soon  after**  the  publication;  but  to  me 
three  years  appear  a  considerable  segment  of 
the  immortality  of  a  modem  poem.  I  recollect 
nothing  of  **  the  rest  of  the  company  going  into 
another  room,** — nor,  though  I  wdl  remember 
the  topography  of  our  host*s  elegant  and  clas- 
sically furnished  mansion,  could  I  swear  to  the 
very  room  where  the  conversation  occurred, 
though  the  *'  taking  down  the  poem**  seems  to 
fix  it  in  the  library.  Had  it  been  **  taking  tcp,** 
it  would  probably  have  been  in  the  drawing, 
room.  I  presume  also  that  the  **  remarkable 
circumstance**  took  place  c^Ur  dinner;  as  I 
conceive  that  neither  Mr.  Bowles*s  politeness 
nor  i^petite  would  have  allowed  him  to  detain 
**  the  rest  of  the  company  **  standing  round  their 
chairs  in  the  **  other  room,**  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing *'  the  Woods  of  Madeira,**  instead  of 
circulating  its  vintage.  Of  Mr.  Bowles's  **  good 
humour**  I  have  a  full  and  not  ungrateful  recol- 
lection ;  as  also  of  his  gentlemanly  manners  and 
agreeable  conversation.  I  speak  of  the  whole, 
and  not  of  particulars ;  for  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  use  the  precise  words  printed  in  the 
pamphlet,  I  cannot  say,  nor  could  he  with 
accuracy.  Of  **  the  tone  of  seriousnecs**  I  cer> 
tainly  recollect  nothing:  on  the  contrary,  I 
thought  Mr*  Bowles  rather  disposed  to  treat 


ftil  poem, '  Hmnan  Lift.*  At  the  reet  of  the  company 
were  going  Into  another  room,  I  taid  I  withed  to  q^ealL 
one  word  to  his  Lordthip.  He  came  back  with  much 
apparent  coortety.  I  then  taid  to  him,  in  a  tone  of 
teriousnest,  but  that  of  perfectly  good  humour,  *  My 
Lord,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  making  any  ot>tenr- 
atloni  on  whatever  you  might  .be  pleased  to  give  to  the 
world  at  your  opinion  of  any  part  of  my  writingt ;  but 
I  think  if  I  can  show  that  you  have  done  me  a  palpable 
and  pubUc  wrong,  by  charging  me  with  having  written 
what  I  never  wrote  or  thought  of;  your  own  principles 
of  Juttioe  will  not  allow  the  ImprcMtion  to  remain.'  I 
then  tpdie  of  a  particular  couplet  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  hb  tatire— 

*  Thy  woods,  Madeira,  trembled  with  akltt,*— 

and  taking  down  the  poem,  whieti  was  at  hand,  Ipotnted 
out  the  pattage,"  ftc] 
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tiie  subject  lighUj ;  for  he  said  (I  have  no  6b- 
jeetion  to  be  contradicted  if  incorrect),  that 
some  of  his  eood-natured  friends  had  oome  to 
him  and  exclaimed,  "  £b  I  Bowles !  how  came 
you  to  make  the  Woods  of  Madeira  ?"  &e.  &c ; 
and  that  he  had  been  at  some  pains  and  pulling 
down  of  the  poem  to  convince  them  that  he  had 
never  made  **  the  Woods'*  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  was  right,  and  /  was  wrong,  and 
have  been  wrong  still  up  to  this  acknowledg- 
ment ;  for  I  ought  to  have  looked  twice  before 
I  wrote  that  which  involved  an  inaccuracy  ca- 
pable of  giving  pain.  The  feet  was,  that,  al- 
though I  had  certainly  before  read  <*  the  Spirit 
of  Discovery,**  I  took  the  quotation  from  the 
review.  But  the  mistake  was  mine,  and  not 
the  review%  which  quoted  the  passage  correctly 
enough,  I  believe.  I  blundered— God  knows 
how— into  attributing  the  tremors  of  the  lovers 
to  <•  the  Woods  of  Madeira,'*  by  ^ich  they 
were  surrounded.  ^  And  I  hereby  do  fully  and 
freely  declare  and  asseverate,  that  the  Woods 
did  not  tremble  to  a  kiss,  and  that  the  lovers  did. 
I  quote  from  memory  — 

"Akia 

Stole  on  the  listening  i Hence,  frc.  frc. 

Thej  [the  loren]  trembled,  even  as  if  the  power,**  tee. 

And  if  I  had  been  aware  that  this  declaration 
would  have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  satisfac- 
tory to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  should  not  have  waited 
nine  years  to  make  it,  notwithstanding  that 
**  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers'*  had 
been  suppressed  some  time  previously  to  my 
meeting  him  at  Mr.  Rogers's.  Our  worthy 
host  might  indeed  have  told  him  as  much,  as  it 
was  at  his  representation  that  I  suppressed  it 
A  new  edition  of  that  lampoon  was  preparing 
for  the  press,  when  Mr.  Rogers  represented  to 
me,  that  <'  I  was  now  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  it,  and  with  some  on 
terms  of  inUmacy;**  and  that  he  knew  *<one 
family  in  particular  to  whom  its  suppresaon 
would  give  pleasure."  I  did  not  hentate  one 
moment, — it  was  cancelled  instantly ;  and  it  is  no 
fiiult  of  mine  that  it  has  ever  been  republished. 
When  I  left  England,  in  April,  1816,  with  no 
very  violent  intentions  of  troubling  that  country 
again,  and  amidst  scenes  of  various  kinds  to  dis- 
tract my  attention,  —  almost  my  last  act,  I  be- 
lieve was  to  sign  a  power  of  attorney,  to 
yourself,  to  prevent  or  suppress  any  attempts 
(of  which  several  had  been  made  in  Ireland)  at 
a  republication.  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
state,  that  the  persons  wiUi  whom  I  was  subse- 
quently acquainted,  whose  names  had  occurred 
in  that  publication,  were  made  m>  acquaint- 
ances at  their  own  desire,  or  through  the  un- 
sought intervention  of  others.  I  never,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  sought  a  personal  intro- 
duction to  any.      Some  of  them  to  this  day  I 

1  [On  casoally  meeting  with  a  copy  of  the  poem  in 
1816,  while  at  Diodsti,  Byroa  wrote  against  the  passage 
^*«  Misquoted  and  misonderstood  by  me ;  bat  not  in- 
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know  only  by  correspondence ;  mnd.  with  oacaf 
those  it  was  begun  by  myadC  in  fsonwqaffwc 
however,  of  a  polite  verbal  oommnmeatiaa  ttm 
a  third  person. 

I  have  dwelt  for  an  instant  oa  these  areoa- 
stanoes,  because  it  has  aometimf  boen  ma6t  a 
subject  of  bitter  reproach  to  me  to  h«ve  endea- 
voured to  n^fpre$$  that  satire.     I  never  shnnk, 
as  those  who  know  me  know,  from  any  i-^rriml 
consequences  whidi  could   be  Attached  to  in 
publication.     Of  its  subsequent  sopptessaoo,  as 
I  possessed  the  copyright,  I  was  the  best  jnd^ 
and  the  sole  master.     The  ciremnstaiioea  wiaek 
occasioned  the  suppression  I  bav«  now  stated; 
of  the  motives,  each  must  judge  aooording  to  lus 
candour  or  malignity.     Mr.  Bowles  does  bk  tke 
honour  to  talk  of  *<  noUe  mind,**  and  **  gumiwu 
magnanimity;"  and  all  this  because  ''tfaecir. 
cumstanoe  would  have  been  ezplaaned  had  ^ 
the  book  been  suppresKd.**     I  see  no  *■  nofaSty 
of  mind"  in  an  act  of  simple  justice ;  and  I  hsie 
the  word  **  Maffnanimiiy,**  because  I  have  soaBe- 
times  seen  it  applied  to  the  grossest  of «— p«-«r' 
by  the  greatest  of  fools;  but  I  would  have  "  ex- 
plained the  circumstance,**  notwithstandii^  ^  the 
suppression  of  the  book,**  if  Mr.  Bowles  hsd 
expressed  any  desire  that  I  shoald.      As  the 
"gallant  Galbraith**  says  to  «  BaHlie  Jww,* 
*<  Well,  the  devil  take  the  mistske,  and  all  tl»t 
occasioned  it**     I  have  had  as  great  and  greater  ' 
mistakes  made  about  me  personally  and  poeti- 
cally, once  a  month  for  these  last  ten  jemn,  md  ' 
never  cared  very  much  about  conecdng  oac  or  , 
the  other,  at  least  after  the  first  dgfat  and  tattj  \ 
hours  had  gone  over  them. 

I  must  now,  however,  say  a  vrord  or  two  alMst 
Pope,  of  whom  you  have  my  opinion  more  at  !• 
large  in  the  unpublished  letter  oa  or  te  (for  I  ^ 
forget  which)  the  editor  of  -  Black  vood*is  £<fia- 
burgh  Magaxine ;  ** — and  here  I  doubt  that  Mr.  ', 
Bowles  will  not  approve  of  my  sentiments. 

Although  I  regret  having  published  ^^Eag-  ! 
lish   Bards  and   Scotch    Reviewers,**  the  part 
which  I  regret  the  least  is  that  which  legaida  ' 
Mr.  Bowles  with  reference  to  Pope.     Whilst  I  I 
was  writing  that  publication,  in  1807  and  180S, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  was  desirous  that  I  should  ex- 
press our  mutaal  opinion  of  Pope^  and  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.     As  I  had  eom-   I 
pleted  my  outline,  and  felt  lasy,  I  requested  *' 
that  he  would  do  so.     He  did  it.     liis  fourtesa    t 
lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  in  the  first  editipa  of  i 
« English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers;*  and 
are  quite  as  severe  and  much  more  poetieal  than 
my  own  in  the  second.     On  reprinting  the  work, 
as  I  put  my  name  to  it,  I  omitted  'Mi.  Hob- 
house's  lines,  and  replaced  them  with  my  own, 
by  which  the  work  gained  less  than  Mr.  Bowks. 
I  have  stated  this  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition.     It  is  many  years  since  I  have  resd 
that  poem;   but  the  Quarteriy  Review*   Mr. 


tentionaUy.  It  was  not  the  *  woods/  but  the  people  li 
them,  who  trembled —why  Heaven  only  knows,  taakm 
they  were  overheard  making  the  prodigloas 
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Octavius    Gilchrist,   and  Mr.  Bowles   himself, 
have  been  so  obliging  as  to  refresh  my  memory, 
and  that  of  the  public.     I  am  grieved  to  say, 
that   in  reading  over  those  lines  i,  I  repent  of 
their  having  so  &r  fallen  short  of  what  I  meant 
to  express  upon  the  subject  of  Bowles's  edition 
of  Pope's  Works.     Mr.  Bowles  says,  that  "  Lord 
Byron  know  he  does  not  deserve  this  character.** 
I  know  no  such  tAing.     I  have  met  Mr.  Bowles 
occaMonally,  in  the  best  society  in  London ;  he 
appeared  to  me  an  amiable,  welUinlbrmed,  and 
extremely  able  man.      I  desire  nothing  better 
tlian  to  dine  in  company  with  such  a  mannered 
'   man  every  day  in  the  week  :  but  of  **  his  cha- 
'   racter"  I  know  nothing  personally ;  I  can  only 
I   speak  to  his  manners,  and  these  have  my  warmest 
J   approbation.     But  I  never  judge  from  manners, 
.   for  I  once  bad  my  pocket  picked  by  the  civUest 
I   gtintleman  I  ever  met  Mrith ;  and  one  of  the  mild- 
est persons  I  ever  saw  was  Ali  Pacha.3  Of  Mr. 
Bowlfs's  *^  character**  I  will  not  do  him  the  tn- 
'  Justice  to  judge  from  the  edition  of  Pope,  if  he 
:   prepared  it  heedlessly ;  nor  the  Justice  should  it 
!   be  otherwise,  because  I  would  neither  become  a 
I   literary  executioner  or  a  personal  one.       Mr. 
:    Bowles  the  individual,  and    Mr.  Bowles   the 
I   editor,  appear  the  two  most  opposite  things  im- 
aginable. 


'*  And  he  hinuelf  one- 


-anUthcsis." 


I  won*t  say  '*vile,'*  because  it  is  harsh ;  nor  *<  mis- 
taken,** because  it  has  two  syllables  too  many: 
but  every  one  must  fill  up  the  blank  ashe  pleases.^ 
What    I   saw  of  Mr.  Bowles  increased  my 

>  [The  following  are  the  lines  which  refer  to  Mr. 
Bowies'*  edition  of  Pope  — 
**  Bowles  !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 
Stick  lo  the  sonnets,  man  !  —  at  least  they  sell. 
Bat  if  some  new-bom  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  theo  for  a  scribe ; 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd. 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered  ; 
If  Pope,  whose  (ame  and  genius,  fVom  the  first. 
Have  foli'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 
Do  thou  essay :  each  fault,  each  failing  scan  ; 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  I  but  man. 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl, 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll ; 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page  ; 
Affect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  seal ; 
Write,  as  If  St.  John's  snul  could  still  inspire. 
And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire. 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time. 
To  rare  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme  t 
Tbrong'd  with  the  rest  around  his  living  bead. 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead ; 
A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains. 
And  Ihik'd  thee  to  the  Dundad  for  thy  pains." 

See  Works,  p.  426.] 
«  ['•  Ali  reclined,  a  roan  of  war  and  woes : 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  (kce. 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  sUin  him  with 
disgrace.**  CMilde  Harold,  c.  U.  st.  62.] 


surprise  and  regret  that  he  should  ever  have 
lent  his  talents  to  such  a  task.  If  he  had  been 
a  fool,  there  would  have  been  some  excuse  for 
him ;  if  he  had  been  a  needy  or  a  bad  man,  his 
conduct  would  have  been  intelligible :  but  he  is 
the  opposite  of  all  these;  and  thinking  and  feel- 
ing as  I  do  of  Pope,  to  me  the  whole  thing  is 
unaccountable.  -*  However,  I  must  call  tilings 
by  their  right  names.  I  cannot  call  his  edition 
of  Pope  a  **  candid  **  work ;  and  I  still  think  that 
there  is  an  affectation  of  that  quality  not  only  in 
those  volumes,  but  in  the  pamphlets  lately  pub- 
lished. 

*'  Why  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners.'* 
Mr.  Bowles  says  that  '*  he  has  seen  passages  in 
his  letters  to  Martha  Blount  which  were  never 
publislied  by  me,  and  I  hope  never  will  be  by 
others;  which  are  so  gross  as  to  imply  the 
grossest  licentiousness."  *  Is  this  fair  play  ?  It 
may,  or  it  nuy  not  be  that  such  passages  exist ; 
and  that  Pope,  who  was  not  a  monk,  although  a 
Catholic  may  have  occasionally  sinned  in  word 
and  deed  with  woman  in  his  youth :  but  is  this 
a  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  sweeping  denun- 
ciation ?  Where  is  the  unmarried  Englishman 
of  a  certain  rank  of  life,  who  (provided  be  has 
not  taken  orders)  has  not  to  reproach  himself 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  with  far 
more  licentiousness  than  has  ever  yet  been  traced 
to  Pope  ?  Pope  lived  in  the  public  eye  from 
his  youth  upwards ;  he  had  all  the  dunces  of  his 
own  time  for  his  enemies,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  some,  who  have  not  the  apology  of  dulne&s 
for  detraction,  since  his  death ;  and  yet  to  what 


s  [**  His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this, 

Xow  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis." — Popb.3 

*  f *'  Every  part  of  Mr.  Bowles's  performance  is  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  so  decidedly  hostile,  that  we  know  not 
how  to  account  for  its  being  felt  towards  a  man  who  has 
been  dead  nearly  a  century,  and  towards  a  fame  so  re- 
splendent, tliat  even  the  fondest  aspirations  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  youthful  muse  could  never  hare  hoped  to 
eclipse  it.  We  repeat,  that  we  cannot  account  for  it. 
But  there  the  evil  spirit  is  — evinced  in  the  festive  de-  { 
light  with  which  he  seizes  on  every  thing  that  can  vilify 
the  man  or  depredate  his  worlis ;  in  conjecturing  what 
he  cannot  find,  and  insinuating  what  he  dares  not  assert." 
—  Quart.  Rev.  (1825.)  vol.xxxU.  p.iCe.] 

>  [**  The  most  lover-like  epistles  are  those  where 
both  ladies  are  addressed  in  one  letter ;  and  even  Mr. 
Bowles  will  hardly  venture  to  suggest  the  depravity  of 
two  sisters  Jointly  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  the  tame 
man  at  the  same  time.  Yet  when  one  sister,  in  the  name 
of  both,  writes  thus—  *  Sir,  my  sister  and  I  shall  be  at 
home  all  dar.  If  any  company  come  tliat  you  do  not 
like,  I'll  go  up  into  any  room  with  you,*— Mr.  Bowles's 
note  ii,  *  This  letter,  it  has  been  observed,  is  very  short, 
but  very  much  to  the  purpose.*  And  this  letter  Pope 
thought  so  little  to  any  purpose  requiring  concealment, 
that  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  with  some  lines  of 
his  Homer  scribbled  on  the  back  of  it."  —  I^roL  xxxIL 
p.  285.] 
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do  all  their  accunoulated  hints  and  charges 
amount? — to  an  equivocal  liaisoH  with  Martha 
Blount,  which  might  arise  as  much  from  his 
infirmities  as  from  his  passions;  to  a  hopeless 
flirtation  with  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu ;  to  a 
story  of  Gibber's ;  and  to  two  or  three  coarse 
passages  in  his  works.  Who  could  come  forth 
clearer  firom  an  invidious  inquest  on  a  life  of 
fifty>six  years?  Why  are  we  to  be  oflPciously 
reminded  of  such  passages  in  his  letters,  pro- 
vided  that  they  exist?  Is  Mr.  Bowles  aware  to 
what  such  rummaging  among  **  letters'*  and 
^stories"  might  lead  ?  I  have  myself  seen  a  col- 
lection of  letters  of  another  eminent,  nay,  pre- 
eminent* deceased  poet,  so  abominably  gross, 
and  elaborately  coarse,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  could  be  paralleled  in  our  language.  AVhat 
is  more  strange  is,  that  some  of  these  are  couched 
aa  poitscripis  to  his  serious  and  sentimental  let- 
ters, to  which  are  tacked  either  a  piece  of  prose, 
or  some  verses,  of  the  most  hyperbolical  inde- 
cency. He  himself  says,  that  if  **  obscenity 
(using  a  much  coarser  word)  be  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  most  certainly  cannot  be 
saved.*'  These  letters  are  in  existence,  and  fauve 
been  seen  by  many  besides  myself;  but  would 
his  editor  have  been  ** candid*'  in  even  alluding 
to  them  ?  Nothing  would  have  even  provoked 
me,  an  indifferent  spectator,  to  allude  to  them, 
but  this  further  attempt  at  the  depreciation  of 
Pope. 

What  should  we  say  to  an  editor  of  Addison, 
who  cited  the  following  passage  from  Walpole's 
letters  to  George  Montagu  ?  "  Dr.  Young  has 
published  a  new  book,  &c.  Mr.  Addison  sent 
for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  he  was  dying, 
to  show  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could 
die ;  unluckily  he  died  of  brandy :  nothing  makes 
a  Christian  die  in  peace  like  being  maudlin! 
but  don't  say  this  in  Gath  where  you  are."^ 
Suppose  the  editor  introduced  it  with  this  pre- 
face, **  One  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race Walpole,  which,  if  true,  was  indeed  Jla- 
gitious,  Walpole  informs  Montagu  that  Addison 
sent  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  djring, 
to  show  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could 
die;  but  unluckily  he  died  drunk,"  &c  &c. 
Now,  although  there  might  occur  on  the  sub- 
sequent, or  on  the  same  page,  a  fiiint  show  of 
disbelief,  seasoned  with  the  expression  of  *'  the 
sanu  candour**  (the  same  exactly  as  throughout 
tlie  book),  I  should  say  that  this  editor  was 
either  foolish  or  false  to  his  trust ;  such  a  story 
ought  not  to  have  been  admitted,  except  for  one 
brief  mark  of  crushing  indignation,  unless  it 
were  completely  proved.  Why  the  words  **  if  true  ?" 
that  ** «/"  is  not  a  peacemaker.  Why  talk  of 
**  Gibber's  testimony  "  to  his  licentiousness  ?  To 
what  does  this  amount  ?  that  Pope,  when  very 
young,  was  once  decoyed  by  some  noblemen  and 
the  player  to  a  house  of  carnal  recreation.     Mr. 


J  [See  "Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole."  The  title 
of  Dr.  Young's  new  book  was  "  Coi^ectures  on  Original 
Composition ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Sir  Charles 
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Bowles  was  not  always  a  dergyman  ;  and  whea 
he  was  a  very  young  man,  was  he  never  sednecd 
into  as  much?  If  I  were  in  the  humour  for 
story-telling,  and  relating  little  anecdotes,  I 
could  tell  a  much  better  story  of  Mr.  Bovki 
than  Cibber's,  upon  much  better  authority,  m. 
that  of  Mr.  Bowles  himself.  It  was  not  rdaled 
by  him  in  my  presence,  but  in  that  of  a  thud 
person,  whom  Mr.  Bowles  nJhies  oHeoer  tfam 
once  in  the  course  of  his  replies.  This  gen^ 
man  related  it  to  me  as  a  humorous  and  witty 
anecdote;  and  so  it  was,  whatever  its  otbe 
characteristics  might  be.  But  should  I,  fer  a 
youthful  frolic,  brand  Mr.  Bowles  with  a  «*E. 
bertine  sort  of  love,"  or  with  "lioentioiBaes?" 
Is  he  the  less  now  a  pious  or  a  good  man,  fcr 
not  having  always  been  a  priest?  No  sadi 
thing;  I  am  willing  to  believe  him  a  good  mn, 
almost  as  good  a  man  as  Pope^  but  no  better. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  gmnd 
**primmm  mobile**  of  England  is  canti  cant  po- 
litical, cant  poetical,  cant  religious,  cant  monl ; 
but  always  cant,  multiplied  through  all  the  n> 
rieties  of  USs,  It  is  the  &shion,  and  whik  it 
ksts  will  be  too  powerful  for  those  whocan  odj 
exist  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  timcL  I  aj 
cant,  because  it  is  a  thing  of  words,  without  the 
smaUest  influence  upon  human  actions;  the 
English  being 'no  wiser,  no  better,  and  madb 
poorer,  and  more  divided  amongst  tfaemsetics, 
as  well  as  far  less  moral,  than  they  were  befiac 
the  prevalence  of  this  verbal  decorum.  Tkii 
hysterical  horror  of  poor  Pope's  not  Terj  vdl 
ascertained,  and  never  fully  proved  anaours  (fm 
even  Cibbar  owns  that  he  prevented  the 
what  perilous  adventure  in  which  P<^ie 
embarking),  sounds  very  virtuous  m  a 
versial  pamphlet :  but  aU  men  of  the  world  vko 
know  what  life  is,  or  at  least  what  it  was  to 
them  in  their  youth,  must  laugh  at  such  a  lu- 
dicrous foundation  of  the  pharge  of  a  »  Uberti&c 
sort  of  love;**  while  the  more  serious  will  look 
upon  those  who  bring  finward  sudi  chsga 
upon  an  insulated  Uet,  as  fimatics  or  hypocrites, 
perhaps  both.  The  two  are  somethmes  com- 
pounded in  a  happy  mixture. 

Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist  speaks  rather  irreve- 
rently of  a  **  second  tumbler  of  hoi  white- wine 
negus."  What  does  he  mean?  Is  there  aoy 
harm  in  negus  ?  or  is  it  the  worse  for  beii^ 
hot?  or  does  Mr.  Bowles  drink  negus?  I  had  a 
better  opinion  of  him.  I  hoped  that  whatever 
wine  he  drank  was  neat ;  or,  at  least,  that,  like 
the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  **  be  preferred 
punch,  the  rather  as  there  was  nothing  against 
it  in  Scripture."  I  should  be  sorry  to  bdieve 
that  Mr.  Bowles  was  fond  of  negus ;  it  is  such 
a  "  candid  '*  liquor,  so  like  a  wishy-wa^y  com- 
promise between  the  passion  for  wine  and  the 
propriety  of  water.  But  different  writers  hare 
divers  tastes.     Judge  Blackstone  composed  his 


Grandison.**     A  review  of  this  work  by 

will  be  found  in  the  new  editton  of  his  lOsoellMttoiM 
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"Commentaries'*  (he  was  a  poet  too  in  his  youth) 
with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him.  Addison's 
conversation  was  not  good  for  much  till  he  had 
taken  a  similar  dose.  Perhaps  the  prescription 
of  these  two  great  men  was  not  inferior  to  the 
▼cry  different  one  of  a  soi^disant  poet  of  this 
day»  who,  after  wandering  amongst  the  hills,  re- 
turns,  goes  to  bed,  and  dictates  his  verses,  being 
fed  by  a  bystander  with  bread  and  butter  during 
the  operation. 

1  now  come  to  Mr.  Bowles's  "invariable 
principles  of  poetry."  These  Mr.  Bowles  and 
some  of  his  correspondents  pronounce  "  unan- 
swerable ;"  and  they  are  *<  unanswered,"  at  least 
by  Campbell,  who  seems  to  have  been  astounded 
by  the  title :  the  sultan  of  the  time  being 
ofibred  to  ally  himself  to  a  king  of  France  be- 
cause ^'he  hated  the  word  league ;"  which  proves 
that  the  Fadishan  understood  French.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  no  need  of  my  alliance,  nor  shall 
I  presume  to  ofier  it ;  but  I  do  hate  that  word 
**  invariable,**  What  is  there  of  humanf  be  it. 
poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  science,  power, 
glor)',  mind,  matter,  life,  or  death,  which  is 
*'  invariable  9  "  Of  course  I  put  things  divine 
out  of  the  question.  Of  all  arrogant  baptisms 
of  a  book,  this  title  to  a  pamphlet  appears  the 
most  complacently  conceited.  It  is  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's part  to  answer  the  contents  of  this  per- 
formance,  and  especially  to  vindicate  his  own 
**  Ship,"  which  Mr.  Bowles  most  triumphantly 
proclaims  to  have  struck  to  his  very  first  fire. 

**  Quoth  he  there  was  a  Ship  ; 
Now  let  me  go,  thou  grey-hulred  loon. 
Or  my  staff  shall  make  thee  skip." 

It  is  no  affair  of  mine;  but  having  once  begun, 
(certainly  not  by  my  own  wish,  but  called  upon 
by  the  frequent  recurrence  to  my  name  in  th6 
pamphlets,)  I  am  like  an  Irishman  in  a  *<  row," 
«any  body's  customer."  I  shall  therefore  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  **  Ship." 

Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that  Campbell's  "  Ship  of 
the  Line"  »  derives  all  its  poetry,  not  from 
«*  arty"  but  from  "  nature,**  "  Take  away  the 
waves,  the  winds,  the  sim,  &c.  &c.,  one  will  be- 
€;ome  a  stripe  of  blue  bimting ;  and  the  other  a 
piece  of  coarse  canvass  on  three  tall  poles." 
Very  true ;  take  away  the  "  waves,"  « the  winds," 
and  there  will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for 
poetical,  but  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  take 
away  **  the  sun,"  and  we  must  read  Mr.  Bowles's 
pamphlet  by  candlelight.  But  the  "poetry" 
of  the  "  Ship  "  does  not  depend  on  "  the  waves," 
&c. ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "  Ship  of  the  Line" 
confers  its  own  poetry  upon   the  waters,  and 

'  ['*  Thoce  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
the  launching  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive 
XDC  for  adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects 
of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never  forget  the 
impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  reflected  tram  the 
fkces  of  ten  thousand  spectators.  They  seem  yet  before 
me.  —  I  sympathise  with  their  deep  and  silent  expect- 
ation, and  with  their  final  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affecting  national  solemnity. 
When  the  vast  bulwark  sprang  tram  her  cradle,  the  calm 
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heightens  theirs,  I  do  not  deny,  that  the  "  waves 
and  winds,"  and  above  all  "  the  sun,"  are  highly 
poetical ;  we  know  it  to  our  cost,  by  the  many 
descriptions  of  them  in  verse :  but  if  the  waves 
bore  only  the  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  if  the 
winds  wafled  only  the  sea-weed  to  the  shore,  if 
the  sun  shone  neither  upon  pyramids,  nor  fleets, 
nor  fortresses,  would  its  beams  be  equaUy  poeti- 
cal ?  I  think  not :  the  poetry  is  at  least  reci- 
procal. Take  away  "the  Ship  of  the  Line" 
"  swinging  round  "  the  "  calm  water,"  and  the 
calm  water  becomes  a  somewhat  monotonous 
thing  to  look  at,  particularly  if  not  transparently 
clear  i  witness  the  thousands  who  pass  by  with- 
out looking  on  it  at  all.  What  was  it  attracted 
the  thousands  to  the  launch?  They  might  have 
seen  the  poetical  *<calm  water"  at  Wapping,  or 
in  the  "  London  Dock,"  or  in  the  Paddington 
Canal,  or  in  a  horse-pond,  or  in  a  slop-basin,  or 
in  any  other  vase.  They  might  have  heard  the 
poetical  winds  howling  through  the  chinks  of  a 
pigsty,  or  the  garret  window ;  they  might  have 
'  seen  the  sun  shining  on  a  footman's  livery,  or  on 
a  bras% warming  pan;  but  could  the  "calm 
water,"  or  the  "  wind,"  or  the  "  sun,"  make 
all,  or  any  of  these  "poetical?"  I  think  not. 
Mr.  Bowles  admits  "  the  Ship  "  to  be  poetical, 
but  only  from  those  accessaries:  now  if  they 
confer  poetry  so  as  to  make  one  thing  poetical, 
they  would  make  other  tilings  poetical;  the 
more  so,  as  Mr.  Bowles  calls  a  "ship  of  the 
line  "  without  them,  — that  is  to  say,  its  "  masts 
and  sails  and  streamers,"  —  "blue  bunting," 
and  "coarse  canvass,"  and  "tall  poles."  So 
it  is ;  and  porcelain  is  cbiy,  and  man  is  dust, 
and  flesh  is  grass,  and  yet  the  two  latter  at  least 
are  the  subjects  of  much  poesy. 

Did  Mr.  Bowles  ever  gaze  upon  the  sea  ?  I 
presume  that  he  has,  at  least  upon  a  sea-piece. 
Did  any  painter  ever  paint  the  sea  on/y,  without 
the  addition  of  a  ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such 
adjunct?  Is  the  sea  itself  a  more  attractive,  a 
more  moral,  a  more  poetical  object,  with  or 
without  a  vessel,  breaking  its  vast  but  fatiguing 
monotony  ?  Is  a  storm  more  poetical  without 
a  ship  ?  or,  in  the  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it 
the  storm  or  the  ship  which  most  interests?  both 
much  undoubtedly ;  but  without  the  vessel,  what 
should  we  care  for  the  tempest?  It  would  sink 
into  mere  descriptive  poetry,  which  in  itself  was 
never  esteemed  a  high  order  of  that  art. 

I  look  upon  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval 
matters,  at  least  to  poets :  —  with  the  exception 
of  Walter  Scott,  Moore,  and  Southey,  perhaps, 
who  have  been  voyagers,  I  have  swam  more 


water  on  which  she  swung  majestically  round  gave  the 
imagination  a  contrast  of  the  stormy  element  on  which 
she  was  soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle  and  the 
nighU  of  danger  which  she  liad  to  encounter,  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit,  and  all  that  she  had 
to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in  awful  pre- 
sentiment before  the  mind ;  and  when  the  heart  gave  her 
a  tranediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a  living 
being.'*  — Caicpbell's  Specimens  of  British  Poets, 
vol.  i.  p.  365.] 
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miles  than  all  tho  rest  of  them  togetlier  now 
living  ever  Bailed^  and  have  lived  for  months  and 
months  on  shipboard;  and,  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  life  abroad,  have  scarcely  ever 
passed  a  month  out  of  sight  of  the  Ocean  i :  be- 
sides being  brought  up  from  two  years  till  ten 
on  the  brink  of  iL  I  recollect,  when  anchored 
off  Cape^Sigeum  in  1810,  in  an  English  frigate, 
a  violent  squall  coming  on  at  sunset,  so  violent 
OS  to  make  us  imagine  that  the  ship  would  part 
cable,  or  drive  from  her  anchorage.  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  myself,  and  some  officers,  had  been 
up  the  Dardanelles  to  Abydos,  and  were  just 
returned  in  time.  The  aspect  of  a  storm  in  the 
Archipelago  b  as  poetical  as  need  be,  the  sea 
being  particularly  short,  dashing,  and  dangerous, 
and  the  navigation  intricate  and  broken  by  the 
isles  and  currents.  Cape  Sigeum,  the  tumuli 
of  the  Troad,  Lemnos,  Tenelos,  all  added  to 
the  associations  of  the  time.  But  what  seemed 
the  most  ** poetical**  of  all  at  the  moment,  were 
the  numbers  (about  two  hundred)  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  crafi,  which  were  obliged  to  '*cut  and 
run  *'  before  the  wind,  from  their  unsafe  anchor- 
age,  some  for  Tenedos,  some  for  other  isles, 
some  for  the  main,  and  some  it  might  be  for 
eternity.  The  sight  of  these  little  scudding 
vessels,  darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twilight, 
now  appearing  and  now  disappearing  between 
the  waves  iu  Uie  cloud  of  night,  with  their  pe- 
culiarly white  sails,  (the  Levant  sails  not  being 
of  *'  coarse  canvassj**  but  of  white  cotton,)  skim- 
ming along  as  quickly,  but  less  safely  than  the 
sea-mews  which  hovered  over  them ;  their  evi- 
dent  distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering  specks 
in  the  distance,  their  crowded  succession,  their 
littleness^  as  contending  with  the  giant  element, 
which  made  our  stout  forty-four's  teak  timbers 
(she  was  built  in  India)  creak  again ;  their  as- 
pect and  their  motion,  all  struck  me  as  some- 
thing (ut  more  ** poetical**  than  the  mere  broad, 
brawling,  shipless  sea,  and  the  sullen  wind% 
could  possibly  have  been  without  them. 


1     [**  And  1  have  lored  thee.  Ocean  t  and  my  Joy 
Of  yoothAil  spoils  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
1  wantoo'd  with  thy  breakers  —  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — *t  was  a  i^easing  fbur. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane— as  1  do  here.** 
Chitde  Harold,  civ.  st.  184.] 
*  ['*  The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  ware 
Broke  foamtaig  o*er  the  blue  Symplegades ; 
'T  is  a  grand  sight  from  off  the  *  Giant's  Grave  * 

To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 

Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease ; 
There 's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in. 
Turns  up  moredangeroos  breakers  than  the  Euxine.** 
Don  Juan,  c.  r.  st.S.] 
3  ['^  I  scrambled  up  the  Cyanean  Symplegades  with  as 
great  risk  as  erer  the  ArgonauU  escaped  hi  their  hoy. 
Your  emember  the  nurs»;'s  dole  in  the  Medea,  of  which  1 
beg  you  to  take  the  following  translation  done  on  the 
sunnnit  :  — 


The  Euxioe  is  a  noble  seo  to  look  vpoe,  lad 
the  port  of  Constaniiaop&e  the  mtm  hematihA  tf 
harbours ;  and  y«t  I  cmwoc  but  think  thtt  the 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  aooie  of  ooe  hnodrei 
andfbrty  guns,  rendered  it  more  "poetical*  b; 
day  in  the  sun,  and  by  night  perhaps  iuU  am*: 
for  the  Turks  illumiaate  their  vesnels  of  war  a 
a  manner  the  most  pictiiresquc,  sad  yet  all  i^ 
is  arttjidal.  As  for  the  EazioeS,  I  stood  tpaa 
the  Symplegades —  I  stood  by  the  brokai  aitsr 
still  exposed  to  the  winds  upon  om  of  ffmn— 1 
felt  all  the  ** poetry  **  of  Che  situation,  m  Irtpeatei 
the  first  lines  of  Medea ;  but  wooU  aoc  thai 
•* poetry**  have  been  heighteocd  bjtbeArrptf* 
It  was  so  even  by  the  appearmocc  of  aa;  mer- 
chant vessel  arriving  froiD  Odesa.  Bat  Mr. 
Bowles  says,  •«  Why  bring  your  ship  off  tbr 
stocks?*'  for  no  reason  that  I  know,  except  ti:at 
ships  are  built  to  be  launebed.  'The  water,  fir, 
undoubtedly  heiohtxsis  the  pocucal  aawiciifwiv 
but  it  does  not  make  them;  and  the  ship  aisplr 
repays  the  obligation :  they  aid  each  other;  thr 
water  is  more  poetical  with  the  ika^ — the 
ship  less  so  'without  the  water.  Bot  e*vn  a 
ship  laid  up  in  dock  is  a  grand  and  a  porticsl 
sight.  Even  an  old  boat,  keel  opwank,  wvedU^ 
upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a  **  poccicil  *  otgccc. 
(and  Wordsworth,  who  made  a  poem  ijism  a 
washing-tub  and  a  blind  boy,  may  tell  you  ao 
as  vrell  as  I,)  whilst  a  long  extent  of  saiad  and 
unbroken  water,  withoot  the  boat,  would  he  m 
like  dull  prose  as  any  pamphlet  lately  pob- 
lished. 

%Vhat  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  «f  t-e 
**  marble  wasU  of  Tadmor^*^  or  Grainger's  ■*  Oie 
to  Solitude,**  so  much  admired  by  JofaaaeaM 
Is  it  the  ^  marble  **or  the  •'ipaKr,*'  ihcmtifiadvt 
the  fia/Kfti/ object?  The**  waste  "is  like  a£  other 
wastes;  butthe<«Mar6&'*of  Fdaayran^tfstfe 
poetry  of  the  passage  as  of  the  pUre. 

The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymetsns, — i^ 
whole  coast  of  Attica,  her  hills  aind  inoumxxzh, 
Pentelicus,  Anchesmus,  Philop«ppus,  &e.  Ac  — 

**  Oh  bow  I  wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo ! 
Who,  still  unUunchYl  fyoaa  Grcoaa  «io«fta. 
Had  never  pass'd  the  Azuro  rocks  ; 
But  now  1  fear  her  trip  wtU  be  a 
Damm'd  boshiess  for  my  Miia  Medea.**  Ac  Ac 

Lord  B§rom  to  iir.  H.  Vrwrf,  3v»  If^J.  \ 

«  [*•  Dr.  JohoKA  praised  Gralnctr's  'OdvtoSWktiiie- 
in  Dodsley*s  collectioa,  and  repeated  with  ^ot  earn} 
the  exordium — 

*  O  Solitude,  romantic  Bsid  I 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread. 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  tradJccs  glooK, 
Or  hover  o*«r  the  yawning  tomb  ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  ctifted  aide. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  tonrce  abide ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  alecft* 
From  Hrcla  view  the  thawing  deep  ^ 
Or,  at  tho  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  waste  survey,*  — 

i^bservlng,  *  This,  Sir,  is  vtty  Doble* " 
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arc  in  themselves  poetical,  and  would  be  so  if 
the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her  very 
ruins,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  But  am  I  to  be 
told  that  the  ** nature**  of  Attica  would  be  more 
poetical  without  the  «« art  **  of  the  Acropolis?  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus?  and  of  the  still  all 
Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exqui- 
sitely artificial  genius?  Ask  the  traveller  what 
strikes  him  as  most  poetical, — the  Parthenon,  or 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ?  The  columm s  of 
Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself?  ^  The  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollection  that  Fal- 
coner's thip  was  bulged  upon  them  ?  There  are 
a  thousand  rocks  and  capes  far  more  picturesque 
than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium 
in  themselves;  what  are  they  to  a  thousand 
scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Greece,  of  Asia 
Minor,  Switzerland,  or  even  of  Cintra  in  Portu- 
gal, or  to  many  scenes  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras 
of  Spain?  But  it  is  the  **ari,**  the  columns, 
the  temples,  the  wrecked  vessel,  which  give  them 
their  antique  and  their  modem  poetry,  and  not 
the  spots  themselves.  Without  them,  the  ipoti 
of  earth  would  be  unnoticed  and  unknown ; 
buried,  like  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in  indistinct 
confusion,  without  poetry,  as  without  existence ; 
but  to  whatever  spot  of  earth  tliese  ruins  were 
transported,  if  they  were  capable  of  transport* 
ation,  like  the  obelisk,  and  the  sphinx,  and  the 
Memnon's  head,  there  they  would  still  exist  in 
the  perfection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  the  pride 
of  their  poetry.  I  opposed,  and  will  ever  op- 
pose, the  robbery  o£  ruins  from  Athens,  to 
instruct  the  English  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did 
I  do  so  ?  The  ruine  are  as  poetical  in  Picca- 
dilly as  they  were  in  the  Parthenon ;  but  the 
Parthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so  witliout  them. 
Such  is  the  poetry  of  art. 

Mr.  Bowles  contends  again  that  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  arc  poetical,  because  of  "  the  association 
with  boundless  deserts,'*  and  that  a  "pyramid 
of  the  same  dimensions  **  would  not  be  sublime 

;  in  "  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields:'*  not  to  poetical  cer- 
tainly; but  take  away  the  "pyramids,"  and 
what  b  the  *  *  desert  ?'  *  Take  away  Stone-henge 
from  Salisbury  Plain,  and  it  is  nothing  more 
than  Hounslow  Heath,  or  any  otlier  unenclosed 
down.  It  appears  to  me  that  St.  Peter's,  the 
Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Palatine,  the  Apollo, 
the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  di  Medicis,  the  Her- 
cules, the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angclo,  and  all  the  higher  works  of  Canova, 
(I  have  already  spoken  of  those  of  ancient 
Greece,  still  extant  in  that  country,  or  trans- 
ported to  England,)  are  as  poetical  as  Mont 
Blanc  or  Mount  iEtna,  perhaps  still  more  so, 

!  as  tbey  are  direct  manifestations  of  mind,  and 

'  >  [**  In  all  Attica.'*  says  Lord  Bjrron,  in  a  note  to  the 
'  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  "  If  we  except  Athens 
itself  and  Marathon,  there  is  no  scene  more  interesting 
than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen 
columns  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  observation  and 
design ;  to  the  philosopher  the  supposed  scene  of  Plato's 
conversations  will  not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  trareller 
will  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  *  Isles 


presuppose  poetry  in  their  very  conception  ;  and 
have,  moreover,  as  being  such,  a  something  of 
actual  life,  which  cannot  belong  to  any  part  of 
inanimate  nature,  unless  we  adopt  the  system 
of  Spinosa,  that  the  world  is  the  Deity.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  poetical  in  its  aspect  tlian 
the  city  of  Venice ;  does  this  depend  upon  the 
sea,  or  the  canals?  — 

**  The  dirt  and  sea-weed  whence  proud  Venice  rose  ?  " 
Is  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace 
and  the  prison,  or  the  **  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  which 
connects  them,  that  renders  it  poetical?  Is  it 
the  **  Canal  Grande,"  or  the  Rial  to  which  arches 
it,  the  churches  which  tower  over  it,  the  palaces 
which  line,  and  the  gondolas  which  glide  over 
the  waters,  that  render  this  city  more  poetical 
than  Rome  itself?  Mr.  Bowles  will  say,  per- 
haps, that  the  Rialto  is  but  marble,  the  palaces 
and  churches  only  stone,  and  the  gondolas  a 
"  coarse  "  black  cloth,  thrown  over  some  planks 
of  carved  wood,  with  a  shining  bit  of  fanus- 
tically  formed  iron  at  the  prow,  *<  without "  the 
water.  And  I  tell  him  that  without  these,  the 
water  would  be  nothing  but  a  clay-coloured 
ditch ;  and  whoever  says  the  contrary,  deserves 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  that,  where  Pope's  heroes 
are  embraced  by  the  mud  nymphs.  Then 
would  be  nothing  to  make  the  canal  of  Venice 
more  poetical  than  that  of  Paddington,  were  'it 
not  for  the  artificial  adjuncts  above  mentioned, 
although  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  canal,  formed 
by  the  sea,  and  the  innumerable  islands  which 
constitute  the  site  of  thu  extraordinary  city. 

The  very  Cloaca  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  are  as 
poetical  as  Richmond  Hill;  many  will  think 
more  so:  uke  away  Rome,  and  leave  the  Tibur 
and  the  seven  hills,  in  the  nature  of  Evandcr's 
time.  Let  Mr.  Bowles,  or  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
or  Mr.  Southcy,  or  any  of  tlie  other  **  naturals," 
make  a  poem  upon  tliem,  and  then  see  which 
is  most  poetical,  ^  their  production,  or  the  com- 
monest guide-book,  which  tells  you  the  road 
from  St.  Peter's  to  the  Coliseum,  and  informs 
you  what  you  will  see  by  the  way.  The  ground 
interests  in  Virgil,  because  it  vkll  be  Home,  and 
not  because  it  is  Evander's  rural  domain. 

Mr.  Bowles  then  proceeds  to  press  Homer 
into  his  service,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Campbell's,  that  **  Homer  was  a  great  describer 
of  works  of  art.  "3  Mr.  Bowles  contends,  that 
all  his  great  power,  even  in  this,  depends  upon 
their  connection  with  nature.  The  **  shield  of 
Achilles  derives  its  poetical  interest  from  the 
subjects  described  on  it.**  And  from  what  does 
the  epear  of  Achilles  derive  its  interest  ?  and 
the  hielmet  and  the  mail  worn  by  Patroclus,  and 
the  celestial  armour,  and  the  very  brazen  greaves 

that  crown  the  JEgean  deep ;  *  but,  for  an  Englishman, 
Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  as  the  actual  spot 
of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  Fallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten 
In  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and  Campbell .— 

*  Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Loona's  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep.'  *'] 

s  [Mr.  Bowles's  epithet  U  notgreai,  but "  minute."] 
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of  the  well-booted  Greeks  ?  Is  it  solely  from 
the  legs,  and  the  back,  and  the  breast,  and  the 
human  body,  which  they  enclose?  In  that 
case,  it  would  have  been  more  poetical  to  have 
made  them  fight  naked  ;  and  GuUey  and  Greg- 
son,  as  being  nearer  to  a  state  of  nature,  are 
more  poetical  boxing  in  a  pair  of  drawers  than 
Hector  and  Achilles  in  radiant  armour,  and  with 
heroic  weapons. 

Instead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  rush- 
ing of  chariots,  and  the  whizzing  of  spears,  and 
the  glancing  of  swords,  and  the  cleaving  of 
shieldi,  and  the  piercing  of  breast-plates,  why 
not  represent  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  like  two 
savage  tribes,  tugging  and  tearing,  and  kicking 
and  biting,  and  gnashing,  foaming,  grinning, 
and  gouging,  in  all  the  poetry  of  martial  nature, 
unencumbered  with  gross,  prosaic,  artificial 
arms ;  an  equal  superfluity  to  the  natural  war- 
rior and  his  natural  poet  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
unpoetical  in  Ulysses  striking  the  horses  of  Rhe- 
sus with  hU  bow  (haring  forgotten  his  thong), 
or  would  Mr.  Bowles  have  had  him  kick  them 
with  his  foot,  or  smack  them  with  his  hand,  as 
being  more  unsophisticated? 

In  Gray's  Elegy,  is  t^ere  an  image  more 
striking  than  his  "shapeless  sculpture?**^  Of 
sculpture  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
is  more  poetical  than  nature  itself  inasmuch  as 
it  represents  and  bodies  forth  that  ideal  beauty 
and  sublimity  which  is  never  to  be  (bund  in 
actual  nature.  This  at  least  is  the  general 
opinion.  But,  always  excepting  the  Venus  di 
Medicis,  I  dififer  from  that  opinion,  at  least  as 
far  as  regards  female  beauty ;  for  the  bead  of 
Iiady  Charlemont  (when  I  first  saw  her  nine 
years  ago)  seemed  to  possess  all  that  sculpture 
could  require  for  its  ideal.  I  recollect  seong 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  head  of  an 
Albanian  girl,  who  was  actually  employed  in 
mending  a  road  in  the  mountains,  and  in  some 
Greek,  and  one  cr  two  Italian,  faces.  But  of 
tuUimity,  1  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  human 
nature  at  all  to  approach  the  expression  of  sculp- 
ture, either  in  the  Apollo,  the  Moses,  or  other 
of  the  sterner  works  df  ancient  or  modem  art 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further  this  **  babble 
of  green  fields  "  and  of  bare  nature  in  general 
as  superior  to  artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical 
purposes  of  the  fine  arts.  In  landscape  painting, 
the  great  artist  does  not  give  you  a  literal  copy 
of  a  country,  but  he  invents  and  composes  one. 
Nature,  in  her  natural  aspect,  does  not  furnish 
him  with  such  existing  scenes  as  he  requires. 
Even  where  he  presents  you  with  some  fiunous 
city,  or  celebrated  scene  horn  mountain  or  other 
natiu^  it  must  be  taken  from  some  particular 
point  of  view,  and  with  such  light,  and  shade, 
and  distance,  &o.  as  serve  not  only  to  heighten 


>  I"  Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  fraa  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With    imcoath   rhymes  and  shapeless    sculpture 
deck'd. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh."] 
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its  beauties,  but  to  shadow  its  deformities.  TIk 
poetry  of  nature  alone,  eicutly  as  she  appears,  is 
not  suflScient  to  bear  him  out.  The  very  skr 
of  his  painting  is  not  the  portrait  c€  the  dy  of 
nature ;  it  is  a  composition  of  different  siies, 
observed  at  different  times,  and  not  the  vfanie 
copied  from  any  particular  daj.  And  why? 
Because  nature  is  not  lavish  of  her  beautiei; 
they  are  widely  scattered,  and  oocasionally  As- 
played,  to  be  selected  with  care,  and  ga^Kfed 
with  difiiculty. 

Of  sculpture  I  have  just  ^M>ken.  It  is  the 
great  scope  of  the  sculptor  to  heighten  luCaR 
into  heroic  beauty;  t.  e.  in  plain  Engii^  to 
surpass  his  modeL  When  Canora  forms  a  sta- 
tue, he  takes  a  limb  from  one,  a  hand  frogj 
another,  a  feature  from  a  third,  and  a  Aspt, 
may  be,  from  a  fourth,  probablj  at  the  mmt 
time  improving  upon  all,  as  the  Gre^  of  oU 
did  in  embodying  his  Venus. 

Ask  a  portrait  painter  to  describe  his  ^pxaa 
in  accommodating  the  faces  with  which  natme 
and  his  ritters  have  crowded  his  painting-room 
to  the  principles  of  his  art :  with  the  exeqnae 
of  perhaps  ten  &oes  in  as  many  millions,  tbefe 
is  not  one  which  be  can  vmture  to  give  withoot 
shading  much  and  adding  more.  Katore,  ex- 
actly, simply,  barely  nature,  wQl  make  no  great 
artist  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  a  poet — the 
most  artificial,  perhaps,  of  all  artists  in  his  vo^ 
essence.  With  regard  to  natural  imagery,  the 
poets  are  obliged  to  take  some  of  their  li^  il- 
lustrations from  art.  You  say  that  a  **  fbootaiB 
is  as  clear  or  clearer  than  iflasst'*  to  express  m 
beauty:  ^ 

"  O  Ibos  Bandusic,  splendidior  vitro  !  ** 

In  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony,  the  body  of 
Caesar  is  displayed,  but  so  also  is  his  mamtk :  — 

**  You  all  do  know  this  mantle,'*  ttc. 

*'  Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Casshis*  dagger  thnn^*' 

If  the  poet  had  said  that  Cassius  had  run  his 
JUt  through  the  rent  of  the  mantle,  it  vceU 
have  had  more  of  Mr.  Bowles's  **  nature"  to 
help  it ;  but  the  artificial  dagger  is  more  pcv 
etical  than  any  natural  hasui  without  it  lo  the 
sublime  of  sacred  poetry,  ^  Who  is  this  thst 
Cometh  from  £dom?  with  dyed  garmtmts  from 
Bozrah?*'  Would  «the  comer"  be  poeticsl 
without  his  **  dtfed  garmentt  f  **  which  strike  and 
startle  the  spectator,  and  identify  the  spproacb- 
ing  object. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  listfening 
for  the  **  wheels  of  his  charioL**  Solomoii,  in 
his  Song,  compares  the  nose  of  his  bdored  to 
**  a  tower,**  which  to  us  appears  an  eastern  ex- 
aggeration.  If  he  had  said,  that  her  stature 
was  like  that  of  a  *<  tower's,**  it  would  have  been 
as  poetical  as  if  he  had  compared  her  to  a  tree. 

**  The  virtuous  Marda  towers  above  h^  sex,** 

is  an  instance  of  an  artificial  image  to^  express  a 
moral  superiority.    But  Solomon,  it  is  pxobab^ 
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did  not  compare  his  bebved*8  nose  to  a  « tower** 
on  account  of  its  length,  but  of  its  symmetry ; 
and  making  allowance  for  eastern  hyperbole, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  discreet  image  for 
a  female  nose  in  nature,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
figure  as  any  other. 

Art  is  not  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  pur- 
poses. What  makes  a  regiment  of  soldiers  a 
more  noble  object  of  view  than  the  same  mass 
of  mob  ?  Their  arms,  their  dresses,  their  ban- 
ners, and  the  €urt  and  artificial  symmetry  of 
their  position  and  movements.  A  HighUnder*s 
plaid,  a  Mussulman's  turban,  and  a  Roman  toga, 
are  more  poetical  than  the  tattooed  or  untattooed 
buttocks  of  a  New  Sandwich  savage,  although 
they  were  described  by  William  Wordsworth 
himself  like  the  **  idiot  in  his  glory.** 

I  have  seen  as  many  mountains  as  most  men, 
and  more  fleets  than  the  generality  of  landsmen ; 
and,  to  my  mind,  a  large  convoy  with  a  few  sail 
of  the  line  to  conduct  them  is  as  noble  and  as 
poetical  a  prospect  as  all  that  inanimate  nature 
can  produce.  I  prefer  the  *<  mast  of  some  great 
ammlral,**  with  all  its  tackle*  to  the  Scotch  fir 
or  the  alpine  tamen ;  and  think  that  nu>re  poetry 
has  been  made  out  of  it.  In  what  does  the  in- 
finite  superiority  of  *<  Falconer's  Shipwreck** 
over  all  other  shipwrecks  consist  ?  In  his  ad- 
mirable application  of  the  terms  of  his  art ;  in 
a  poet-sailor's  description  of  the  sailor*s  (ate. 
These  very  temu,  by  his  application,  make  the 
strength  and  reality  of  his  poem.  Why  ?  be- 
cause he  was  a  poet,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  poet 
art  will  not  be  found  less  ornamental  than  na- 
ture. It  is  precisely  in  general  nature,  and  in 
stepping  out  of  his  element,  that  Falconer  fails; 
where  he  digresses  to  speak  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  **  such  branches  of  learning.** 

In  Dyer*s  Grongar  Hill,  upon  which  his  fiime 
rests,  the  very  appearance  of  nature  herself  is 
moralised  into  an  artificial  image : 
**  Thus  ii  nature's  vethtre  wrought. 

To  instruct  our  wsndering  thought ; 

Thus  she  dressa  green  and  gaff. 

To  disperse  our  cares  away.*' 

And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope:  the 
misuse  of  which,  from  Milton,  has  rendered  Mr. 
Bowles  so  triumphant  over  Mr.  Campbell :  — 

**  So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 
Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  glass" 

And  here  a  word  en  passant  to  Mr.  Camp- 
beU;  — 

"  As  yon  sununits,  soft  and  fidr, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 
Which  to  those  who  Journey  near 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear. 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way  — 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day." 

Is  not  this  the  original  of  the  far-famed  ^ 

**  'Tls  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  asure  hoe  ?  " 


»  [The  ••  Siege  of  Damascus."  It  was  first  represented 
February  17. 1720 ;  on  which  day  the  author  died.  *  *'  He 
was,"  says  Pope,  **a  good  humble-spirited  man,  a  great 


To  return  once  more  to  the  sea.  Let  any  one 
look  on  the  long  wall  of  Malamocco,  which 
curbs  the  Adriatic,  and  pronounce  between  the 
sea  and  its  master.  Surely  that  Roman  work 
(I  mean  Roman  in  conception  and  performance), 
which  says  to  the  ocean,  *<  Thus  for  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  further,"  and  is  obeyed,  is  not  less 
sublime  and  poetical  than  the  angry  waves  which 
vainly  break  beneath  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  makes  the  chief  part  of  a  ship's 
poesy  depend  upon  the  **wind: "  then  why  is  a 
ship  under  sail  more  poetical  than  a  hog  in  a 
high  wind?  The  hog  is  all  nature,  the  ship  is 
all  art,  **  coarse  canvass,*'  **  blue  bunting,"  and 
**  tall  poles ;  *'  both  are  violently  acted  upon  by 
the  wind,  tossed  here  and  there,  to  and  fro,  and 
yet  nothing  but  excess  of  hunger  could  make 
me  look  upon  the  pig  as  the  more  poetical  of 
the  two,  and  then  only  in  the  shape  of  a  griskin. 

Will  Mr.  Bowles  tell  us  that  the  poetry  of 
an  aqueduct  consist  in  the  water  which  it  con- 
veys? Let  him  look  on  that  of  Justinian,  on 
those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Lisbon,  and 
Elvas,  or  even  at  the  remains  of  that  in  Attica. 

We  are  asked,  «  What  makes  the  venerable 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  more  poetical,  as 
objects,  than  the  tower  for  the  manufoctory  of 
patent  shot,  surrounded  by  the  same  scenery?** 
I  will  answer  —  the  architecture.  Turn  West- 
minster Abbey  or  Saint  Paul's  into  a  powder 
magazine,  their  poetry,  as  objects,  remains  the 
same ;  the  Parthenon  was  actually  converted  into 
one  by  the  Turks,  during  Morosini*s  Venetian 
siege,  and  part  of  it  destroyed  in  consequence. 
Cromwell's  dragoons  stalled  their  steeds  in  Wor- 
cester cathedral ;  was  it  less  poetical  as  an  ob- 
ject than  before  ?  Ask  a  foreigner  on  his  approach 
to  London,  what  strikes  him  as  the  most  poetical 
of  the  towers  before  him:  he  will  point  out 
Saint  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  without, 
perhaps,  knowing  the  names  or  associations  of 
either,  and  pass  over  the  **  tower  for  patent 
shot,"  —  not  that,  for  any  thing  he  knows  to  the 
contrary,  it  might  not  be  the  mausoleum  of  a 
monarch,  or  a  Waterloo  colunm,  or  a  Trafalgar 
monument,  but  because  its  architecture  is  ob- 
viously inferior. 

To  the  question,  <*  Whether  the  description 
of  a  game  of  cards  be  as  poetical,  supposing  the 
execution  of  the  artbts  equal,  as  a  description  of 
a  walk  in  a  forest?**  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  materiaU  are  certainly  not  equal ;  but  that 
'*  the  artiat"  who  has  rendered  the  *<  game  of 
cards  poetical,**  is  by  far  the  greater  of  the  twa 
But  all  this  "  ordering'*  of  poets  is  purely  ar- 
bitrary on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowles.  There  may 
or  may  not  be,  in  foct,  different  **  orders"  of 
poetry,  but  the  poet  is  always  ranked  according 
to  his  execution,  and  not  according  to  his  branch 
of  the  art. 

Tragedy  is  one  of  the  highest  presumed  orders. 
Hughes  has  written  a  tragedy  S  and  a  very  suc- 

iidmirer  of  Addison,  and  but  a  poor  writer,  except  his 
play ;  that  is  very  well."] 
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cessful  one ;  Fenton  another  i ;  and  Pope  none. 
Did  any  man,  however,  —  will  even  Mr  Bowles 
himself,  —  rank  Hughes  and  Fenton  as  poets 
above  Popef  Was  even  Addison  (the  author 
of  Cato),  or  Rowe  (one  of  the  higher  order  of 
dramatists  as  far  as  success  goes),  or  Young,  or 
even  Otway  and  Southeme,  ever  raised  for  a 
moment  to  the  same  rank  with  Pope  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  reader  or  the  critic,  before  his 
death  or  since?  If  Mr.  Bowles  will  contend 
for  classifications  of  this  kind,  let  him  recollect 
that  descriptive  poetry  has  been  ranked  as  among 
the  lowest  branches  pf  the  art,  and  description 
as  a  mere  ornament,  but  which  should  never 
form  the  "subject"  of  a  poem.  The  Italians, 
with  the  most  poetical  language,  and  the  most 
fastidious  taste  in  Europe,  posse«s  now  five  great 
poets,  they  say,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
and,  lastly,  AlfieriS;  and  whom  do  they  esteem 
one  of  the  highest  of  these,  and  some  of  them 
the  very  highest  ?  Petrarch  the  ionneteer :  it  is 
true  that  some  of  his  Canzoni  are  not  lets  es- 
teemed, but  not  more;  who  ever  dreams  of  his 
Latin  Africa? 

Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  the 
''order"  of  his  compositions,  where  would  the 
best  of  sonnets  place  him  ?  with  Dante  and  the 
others?  no  ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  poet 
who  executes  best  is  the  highest,  whatever  his 
department,  and  will  ever  be  so  rated  in  the 
world's  esteem. 

Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy, 
high  as  he  stands,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would 
not  stand  higher ;  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  his 
glory :  without  it,  his  odes  would  be  insufficient 
for  his  £euDe.  The  depreciation  of  Pope  is 
partly  founded  upon  a  &lse  idea  of  Uie  dignity 
of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  he  has  partly 
contributed  by  the  ingenious  boast, 

**  That  not  in  (kncy's  raaie  be  wandered  long. 
But  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralised  bis  song.** 

He  should  have  written  "rose  to  truth."  In 
my  mind,  the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  ethical 
poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  earthly  objects  must 
be  moral  truth.     Religion  docs  not  make  a  part 

1  [Mariamne.  It  came  out  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  in  1735,  and  met  with  considerable  success.] 

*  Of  these  there  is  one  ranked  with  the  others  for  his 
SoNKBTS,  and  two  for  compositions  which  belong  to  no 
class  at  all  ?  Where  is  Dante  ?  His  poem  is  not  an 
epic  J  then  what  is  it?  He  himself  calls  it  a  "divine 
comedy ; "  and  why  ?  This  is  more  than  all  his  thousand 
commentators  have  been  able  to  explain.  Ariosto 's  is 
not  an  epic  poem ;  and  if  poets  areto  l)e  classed  according 
to  the  gimus  of  their  poetry,  where  is  he  to  be  placed  ? 
Of  these  five,  Tasso  and  Alfieri  only  come  within  Aris- 
totle's arrangement,  and  Mr.  Bowles's  class-book.  But 
the  whole  position  is  false.  Poets  are  classed  by  the 
power  of  thdr  performance,  and  not  according  to  its  rank 
in  a  grad'is.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  forgotten  epic 
poets  of  til  countries  would  rank  above  Petrarch,  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Bums,  Gray,  Dryden,  and  the  highest  names  of 
varlons  countries.  Mr.  Bowles's  title  of  **  invariable 
principles  of  poetry,'*  is,  perhaps,  the  most  arrogant  ever 


of  my  subject ;  it  is  something  beyond  huac 
powers,  and  has  failed  in  all  human  hands  o- 
cept  Milton*s  and  Dante*s,  and  e*ai  DsAe't 
powers  are  involved  in  his  delineation  of  bmss 
passions,  though  in  supernatural  circum^JoiA 
What  made  Socrates  the  greatest  of  mee  ?  Ha 
moral  truth  —  his  ethics.  What  proved  Jtsa 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  hardly  less  than  ht$  i^ 
racles  ?  Hb  moral  precepts.  Ami  if  etiib 
have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  o(  men,  id 
have  not  been  disdained  as  an  adjunct  to  b« 
Gospel  by  the  Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  uid 
that  ethical  poetry,  or  didactic  poetrr,  or  br 
whatever  name  you  term  it,  whose  object  is  to 
make  men  better  and  wiser,  b  not  the  v^pt 
order  of  poetry ;  and  are  we  to  be  told  this  toj 
by  one  of  the  priesthood?  It  requires  mon 
mind,  more  wisdom,  naore  power,  than  all  tbt 
"forests*'  that  ever  were  **  walked  for  that 
"  description,"  and  all  the  epics  that  ewr  nert 
founded  upon  fields  of  battle.  The  Georp:) 
are  indisputably,  and,  I  believe,  undisp^tdt, 
even  a  finer  poem  than  the  ^neid.  Vi^ 
knew  this ;  he  did  not  order  them  to  be  burat 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  Is  man." 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  ttre^ 
upon  what  they  call  **  imagination"  sod  "is- 
vention,"  the  two  commonest  of  qualities:  aa 
Irish  peasant  with  a  little  whiskey  in  bis  bt*i 
will  imagine  and  invent  more  tlian  would  Gar- 
nish forth  a  modern  poem.  If  Lucretius  h»i 
not  been  spoiled  by  the  Epicurean  system, « 
should  have  had  a  far  superior  poem  toao/ccv 
in  existence.  As  mere  poetry,  it  is  tbe  firs  « 
Latin  poems.  What  then  has  ruined  it?  Hn 
ethics.  Pope  has  not  this  defect;  hamat^^ 
as  pure  as  his  poetry  is  glorious. 

In  speaking  of  artificial  objects,  I  have  caam 
to  touch  upon  one  which  I  will  now  nwitJiw. 
Cannon  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  highly  po- 
etical as  art  can  make  her  objects.  Mr.  Bovks 
will,  perhaps,  tell  me  that  this  is  because^ 
resemble  that  grand  natural  article  of  sound  m 
heaven,  and  simile  upon  earth  —  thunder.  J 
shall  be  told  triumphantly,  that  Milton  wtAeo^ 

prefixed  to  a  volume.    So  far  are  the  prindpl^rfpo*^ 
from  being  "  intariaHe"  that  they  ne»er  were  vx  ets 
will  be  settled.    These  "  principles  "  meaniwUi"**** 
than  the  prcdilectioos  of  a  particubO-  age ;  snd  e»«7  "P  ' 
has  its  own,  and  a  difTerent  from  it«  P"'^'"***'!^ 
is  now  Homer,  and  now  VIrgU ;  once  Dryden,  »^  ^  \ 
Walter  Scott ;  now  Comeille.  and  now  Badoe ;  vf*^  | 
billon,  now  Voluire.     The  HomerisU  awi  V"?^ 
in  France  disputed  for  half  a  century.   >*<<  ^!|"^ 
ago  the  Italians  neglected  Dante  —  BetdwUi  "PT:  ; 
Monti  for  reading-  that  barbarian  ;"«  I*^** 7?  ' 
adore  him.    Shakspeare  and  MUton  have  h*l  ^^\^ 
and  they  wUl  hare  their  decline.     Alre«iy  tb^_w^ 
more  than  once  fluctuated,  as  must  be  tbf  ca»f 
the  dramatists  and  poets  of  a  living  langusie-   '^^^ 
not  depend  upon  their  merits,  but  upon  the  ^T^ 
vicissitudes  of  human  opinions.    Schlcgel  ^  **^ 
de  Stael  have  endeavoured  also  to  ^^'^^^''^^^ 
systems,  classical  and  romantic.     The  eflW  »       . 
begiuniog.  I 
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work  with  hts  artillery,  when  he  armed  his  devils 
therewithal.  He  did  so ;  and  this  artificial  ob- 
ject must  have  had  much  of  the  sublime  to  at- 
tract  his  attention  for  such  a  conflict.  He  htu 
made  an  absurd  use  of  it ;  but  the  absurdity  con- 
sists in  not  using  eanium  af^ainst  the  angels  of 
God,  but  any  material  weapon.  The  thunder 
of  the  clouds  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  and 
vain  in  the  hands  of  the  devils,  as  the  '*  villanous 
saltpetre  :'*  the  angels  were  as  impervious  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  The  thunderbolts  become 
sublime  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  not  as 
such,  but  because  he  deigns  to  use  them  as  a 
means  of  repelling  the  rebel  spirits ;  but  no  one 
can  attribute  their  defeat  to  this  grand  piece  of 
natural  electricity:  the  Almighty  willed,  and 
they  fell  ;  his  word  would  have  been  enough ; 
and  Milton  is  as  absurd,  (and,  in  fiwt,  blatpke" 
mousj)  in  putting  material  lightnings  into  the 
hands  of  the  Godhead,  as  in  giving  him  hands 
at  all. 

The  artillery  of  the  demons  was  but  the  first 
step  of  his  mistake,  the  thunder  the  neit,and  it 
is  a  step  lower.  It  would  have  been  fit  for 
Jove,  but  not  for  Jehovah.  The  subject  al- 
together was  essentially  unpoetical ;  he  has  made 
more  of  it  than  another  could,  but  it  is  beyond 
him  and  all  men. 

In  a  portion  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Bowles  asserts 
that  Pope  "  envied  Phillips,"  because  he  quizzed 
his  pastorals  in  the  Guardian,  in  that  most  ad- 
mirablc  model  of  irony,  his  paper  on  the  subject. 
If  there  was  any  thing  enviable  about  Phillips, 
it  could  hardly  be  his  pastorals.  They  were 
despicable,  and  Pope  expressed  his  contempt. 
If  Mr.  Fitzgerald  published  a  volume  of  sonnets, 
or  a  "  Spirit  of  Discovery,"  or  a  "  Missionary,** 
and  Mr.  Bowles  i»rrote  in  any  periodical  journal 
an  ironical  paper  upon  them,  would  thb  be 
"  envy  ?  **  The  authors  of  the  «*  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses** have  ridiculed  the  sixteen  or  twenty 


>  [**  Poor  Cowper,  being  disgusted  with  the  world,  fell 
in  love  with  the  first  venerable  gentlewoman  he  saw  at 
Huntingdon,  and  wondered  all  the  world  was  not  like 
ber ;  when  probably  he  would  hare  met  with  a  being  Just 
as  good  in  the  first  respectable  old  ladjr  he  saw  on  a 
Sunday  going  to  church  at  Brentford  I"  — Bowles, 
Pope's  Works,  vol.  Ix.  p.  CO.] 

<  I  will  stibmit  to  Mr.  Bowles*s  own  Judgment  a  passage 
flrom  another  poem  of  Cowpcr's,  to  be  compared  with  the 
same  writer's  Sylran  Sampler.    In  the  lines  to  Mary,  — 

**  Thy  neediest  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 
My  Mary," 
contain  a  simple,  household,  *'  indoor,**  artifldal,  and 
ordinary  tanage ;  I  refer  Mr.  Bowles  to  the  stanza,  and 
ask  If  these  three  lines  about  **  tteeeUes  "  are  not  worth  all 
the  boasted  twaddling  about  trees,  so  triumphantly  re- 
quoted  ?  \ad  yet.  In /act,  what  do  they  convey  ?  A  homely 
collection  of  images  and  ideas,  associated  with  the  darning 
of  stockings,  and  the  hemming  of  shirts,  and  the  mend- 
ing of  breeches ;   but  will  any  one  deny  that  they  are 
eminently  poetical  and  pathetic  as  addressed  by  Cowper 
to  his  nurse  ?    The  trash  of  trees  reminds  me  of  a  saying 


«* first  living  poets**  of  the  day,  but  do  they 
««envy  **  them  ?  "  Envy"  writhes,  it  don't  laugh. 
The  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  may 
despise  some,  but  they  can  hardly  **  envy  **  any 
of  the  persons  whom  they  have  parodied ;  and 
Pope  could  have  no  more  envied  Phillips  than 
he  did  Welsted,  or  Theobald,  or  Smcdley,  or 
any  other  given  hero  of  the  Dunciad.  He 
could  not  have  envied  him,  even  had  he  himself 
not  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  Did  Mr.^ 
Ings  **  envy  **  Mr.  Phillips  when  he  asked  him, 
**  How  came  your  Pyrrbus  to  drive  oxen  and 
say,  I  am  goaded  on  by  love  ?**  This  question 
silenced  poor  Phillips ;  but  it  no  more  pro- 
ceeded from  **  envy  **  than  did  Pope*s  ridicule. 
Did  he  envy  Swift  ?  Did  he  envy  Bolingbroke  ? 
Did  be  envy  Gay  the  unparalleled  success  of 
his  «*  Beggar's  Opera  ?"  We  may  be  answered 
that  these  were  his  friends  —  true:  but  does 
friendihip  prevent  envy  9  Study  the  first  woman 
you  meet  with,  or  the  first  scribbler,  let  Mr. 
Bowles  himself  (whom  I  acquit  fully  of  such 
an  odious  qiuUity)  study  some  of  his  own  poetical 
intimates :  the  most  envious  man  I  ever  heard 
of  is  a  poet,  and  a  high  one ;  besides,  it  is  an 
universal  passion.  Goldsmith  envied  not  only 
the  puppets  for  their  dancing,  and  broke  his 
shins  in  the  attempt  at  rivalry,  but  was  seriously 
angry  because  two  pretty  women  received  more 
attention  than  he  did.  This  is  envy;  but 
where  does  Pope  show  a  sign  of  the  passion  ? 
In  that  case  Dryden  envied  the  hero  of  his  Mac 
Flecknoe.  Mr.  Bowles  compares,  when  and 
where  he  can,  Pope  with  Cowper  —  (the  same 
Cowper  whom  in  his  edition  of  Pope  he  laughs 
at  for  his  attachment  to  an  old  woman,  Mrs. 
Unwin ;  search  and  you  will  find  it  M  I  re- 
member the  passage,  though  not  the  page) ;  in 
particular  he  requotes  Cowper's  Dutch  delinea- 
tion of  a  wood,  drawn  up,  like  a  seedsman's  cata- 
logue^y  with  an  affected  imitation  of  Milton  s 


of  Sheridan's.  Soon  after  the  **  Rejected  Address  "  scene 
in  1812, 1  met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  be  said, 
"  Lord  Byron,  did  you  know  that,  amongst  the  writers  of 
addresses,  was  Whltbread  himself?  "  1  answered  by  an 
enquiry  of  what  sort  of  an  address  he  had  made.  "  Of 
that,*'  replied  Sheridan.  •*  1  remember  little,  except  tliat 
there  was  a  phcenix  in  it."  —  "  A  pbcenix  1 1  Well,  how 
did  he  describe  It?"  — "Xiir^  a  pouUerer,**  oxivmered, 
Sheridan :  **  It  was  green,  and  yellow,  and  red,  and  blue ; 
he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a  single  feather."  And  just  such 
as  this  poulterer's  account  of  a  phoraix  is  Cowper's  stick- 
picker's  detail  of  a  wood,  with  all  Its  petty  mlnutl«  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other. 

One  more  poetical  Instance  of  the  power  of  art,  and 
even  Its  superiority  over  nature,  in  poetry ;  and  I  have 
done:— 'the  bust  of  Antinous!  Is  there  any  thing  In 
nature  like  this  marble,  excepting  the  Venus  ?  Can  there 
be  more  poeti^  gathered  Into  existence  than  In  that  won- 
derful creation  of  perfect  beauty  ?  But  the  poetry  of  this 
bust  is  in  no  respect  derived  from  nature,  nor  from  any 
association  of  moral  exaltedness ;  for  what  is  there  in 
common  with  moral  nature,  and  the  male  minion  of 
Adrian  ?  The  very  execution  Is  not  natural,  but  super- 
natural,  or  rather  super-artifieial^  for  nature  has  never 
done  so  much. 
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style,  as  burlesque  as  the  <*  Splendid  Shilling.** 
lliese  two  writers,  for  Cowper  is  no  poet,  come 
into  comparison  in  one  great  work,  the  transla- 
tion of  Homer.  Now,  with  all  the  great,  and 
manifest,  and  manifold,  and  reproved,  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  uncontroverted  faults  of  Pope*s 
translation*  and  all  the  scholarship,  and  pains, 
and  time,  and  trouble,  and  blank  verse  of  the 
other,  who  can  ever  read  Cowper?  and  who 
will  ever  lay  down  Pope,  unless  for  the  original? 
Pope's  was  "not  Homer,  it  was  Spondanns;** 
but  Cowper*s  is  not  Homer  either,  it  is  not 
even  Cowper.  As  a  child  I  first  read  Pope's 
Homer  with  a  rapture  which  no  subsequent 
work  could  ever  afibrd,  and  children  are  not  the 
worst  judges  of  their  own  language.  As  a  boy 
I  read  Homer  in  the  original,  as  we  have  all 
done,  some  of  us  by  force,  and  a  few  by  favour; 
under  which  description  I  come  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  it  is  enough  that  I  read  him.  As 
a  man  I  have  tried  to  read  Cowper*s  version, 
and  I  found  it  impossible.  Has  any  human 
reader  ever  succeeded? 

And  now  that  we  have  heard  the  Catholic  re- 
proached with  envy,  duplicity,  licentiousness, 
avarice  —  what  was  the  Calvinist  ?  He  attempt- 
ed the  most  atrocious  of  crimes  in  the  Christian 
code,  viz.  suicide  —  and  why  ?  because  he  was 
to  be  examined  whether  he  was  fit  (or  an  ofiice 
which  he  seems  to  wish  to  have  made  a  sine- 
cure. His  connection  with  Mrs.  Unwin  was 
pure  enough,  for  the  old  lady  was  devout,  and 
he  was  deranged;  but  why  Uien  is  the  infirm 
and  then  elderly  Pope  to  be  reproved  for  his 
connection  with  Martha  Blount?  Cowper  was 
the  almoner  of  Mrs.  Throgmorton ;  but  Pope's 
charities  were  his  own,  and  they  were  noble 
and  extensive,  fiu*  beyond  his  fortune's  warrant 
Pope  was  the  tolerant  yet  steady  adherent  of  the 
most  bigoted  of  sects ;  and  Cowper  the  most  hi- 
goted  and  despondent  sectary  that  ever  anticipated 
damnation  to  himself  or  others.  Is  this  harsh  ? 
I  know  it  is,  and  I  do  not  assert  it  as  my  opinion 
of  Cowper  penonatty^  but  to  thow  what  might  be 
said,  with  just  as  great  an  appearance  of  truth 
and  candour,  as  all  the  odium  which  has  been 
accumulated  upon  Pope  in  similar  specula- 
tions.  Cowper  was  a  good  man,  and  lived  at  a 
fortunate  time  for  his  works. 

Mr.  Bowles,  apparently  not  relying  entirely 
upon  his  own  arguments,  has,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  brought  forward  the  nilmes  of  Southey 
andMoore.  Mr.  Southey  <*  agrees  entirely  with 
Mr.  Bowles  in  his  invariahU  principles  of 
poetry.**  The  least  that  Mr.  Bowles  can  do  in 
return  is  to  approve  the  "  invariable  principles 
of  Mr.  Southey.*'  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  word   **  invariabit**  might  have  stuck  in 

Away,  then,  with  this  cant  about  natarn,  and  *'  invari- 
able principles  of  poetry  !  **  A  great  artist  will  make  a 
block  of  f  tone  as  sublime  as  a  mountain,  and  a  good  poet 
can  imbue  a  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits 
the  forests  of  America.  It  is  the  business  and  the  proof 
of  a  poet  to  give  the  lie  to  the  proverb,  and  sometimes  to 
**  make  a  iilken  purse  omt  qf  a  tow*s  ear}  '*  and  to  con- 
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Southey's  throat,  like  Macbeth'*  «  Ames !'  I  | 
am  sure  it  did  in  mine,  and  I  am  not  tlie  last 
consistent  of  the  two,  at  least  as  a  voter.  Moor 
{et  tu,  BruU!)  also  approves,  and  a  Mr.  J. 
Scott.  There  is  a  letter  also  of  two  linci  fron 
a  gentleman  in  asterisks,  who,  it  seems,  n  i 
poet  of  *<  the  highest  rank:** — who  on  this  be? 
not  my  friend  Sir  Walter,  surely.  CampbeD  it 
can't  be ;  Rogers  it  won*t  be. 

**TouhaveAs<<Ae  isaatJi  the  head,  tod**** 
[Pope,  I  presume]  ois  the  head  a^ 

« I  Ttmain  yours,  afiectioottelj, 
"(FiTciierok)' 

And  in  asterisks  let  him  remain.  Wboerer 
this  person  may  be,  he  deserves,  for  such  a 
judgment  of  Midas,  that  «'  the  nail"  which Hr. 
Bowles  has  *<  hit  in  the  head,**  sboold  be  dmes 
through  his  own  ears ;  I  am  sure  that  thej  ire 
long  enough.  ^ 

The  attempt  of  the  poetical  populace  of  t&e 
present  day  to  obtain  an  ostracism  against  Pope 
is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  the  Athenian's  sbdl 
against  Aristides ;  they  are  tired  of  bearing  him 
always  called  «*  the  Just.**  They  are  aho  fifbt- 
ing  for  life;  for,  if  he  maintains  his  latioo, 
they  will  reich  their  own  by  felling.  1^ 
have  raised  a  mosque  by  the  side  of  a  Grc^ 
temple  of  the  purest  architecture ;  and,  mwe 
barbarous  than  the  barbarians  from  whose  jn*:- 
tice  I  have  borrowed  the  figure,  they  vt  not 
contented  with  their  own  grotesque  edifice,  bd- 
less  they  destroy  the  prior,  and  purely  beaotJfiJi 
fabric  which  preceded,  and  whidi  shames  tbrai 
and  theirs  for  ever  and  ever.  I  shall  be  told 
that  amongst  those  I  haee  been  {or  i<^^ 
still  cam)  conspicuous  —  true,  and  I  am  ashsaw 
of  it.  I  haiot  been  amongst  the  builder*  of  *» 
Babel,  attended  by  a  confusion  of  tongues,  to 
newer  amongst  the  envious  destroyers  of  ^^ 
sic  temple  of  our  predecessor.  '  ****  "J^ 
and  honoured  the  fame  and  name  of  that  ilw- 
trious  and  unrivalled  man,  ftr  more  than  ^ 
own  paltry  renown,  and  the  trashy  i"M5** **! 
crowd  of  "  Schools  *'  and  upstarts,  who  pr^ 
to  rival,  or  even  surpass  him.  Sooner  wo  * 
single  leaf  should  be  torn  from  bis  laura.  « 
were  better  that  all  which  these  men,  and^ 
I,  as  one  of  their  set»  have  ever  written,  v"*^ 

**  Line  trunks,  clothe  splcc,  or.  IhittCTinf  to  "R^' 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedhon,  or  Sobo  1" 

There  are  those  who  will  believe  *«•  "^  fj^ 
who  will  not  You,  sir,  ^^^^"^^^ 
sincere,  and  whether  my  opinion,  ^  '"Jj  jjj 
the  short  work  intended  for  P**^*^'****'"'J^ 
private  letters  which  can  nerer  be  iwbo»» 


dude  with  another  homely  prorerb,  **•  joodvortostf 
wiU  not  find  Cuilt  with  his  tools.**  ^ 

»  ["  How  the  deuce  was  I  to  soppow  thst  w  ■* 
four  asterisks  meant  •  Campbell '  and  not  Po|*' «" 
the  blank  signature  meant  •  Thooai  Moore  f  T<* 
what  comes  of  being  Ikmlliar  with  psrsoa»-'  -'^ 
Bifron  to  Mr.  Moore*    See  tmtit  p.  Ml.]  ' 
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has  or  has  not  been  the  same.  I  look  upon 
this  as  the  decliniog  age  of  English  poetry  ;  no 
regard  for  others,  no  selfish  feeling,  can  prevent 
me  from  seeing  this,  and  expressing  the  truth. 
There  can  be  no  worse  sign  for  the  taste  of  the 
times  than  the  depreciation  of  Pope.  It  would 
be  better  to  receive  for  proof  Mr.  Cobbctt's 
rough  but  strong  attack  upon  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  than  to  allow  this  smooth  and  **  candid** 
undermining  of  the  reputation  of  the  most  per- 
fret  of  our  poets,  and  the  purest  of  our  moral- 
ists. Of  his  power  in  the  patiums,  in  descrip- 
tion, in  the  mock  heroic,  I  leave  others  to 
descant  I  uke  him  on  his  strong  ground  as 
an  ethical  poet :  in  the  former,  none  excel ;  in 
the  mock  heroic  and  the  ethical,  none  equal  him  ; 
and,  in  my  mind,  the  latter  is  the  highest  of  all 
poetry,  because  it  does  that  in  verse,  which  the 
greatest  of  men  have  wished  to  accomplish  in  prose. 
If  the  essence  of  poetry  must  be  a  lie,  throw  it 
to  the  dogs,  or  banish  it  firom  your  republic,  as 
Plato  would  have  done.  He  who  can  reconcile 
poetry  with  truth  and  wisdom,  is  the  only  true 
**poet**  in  its  real  sense,  **the  maker,"  the 
creator,**  —  why  must  this  mean  the  "liar," 
the  ••  feigner,**  the  *•  tale-teller?'*  A  man  may 
make  and  create  better  things  than  these. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  as 
high  a  poet  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  though 
his  enemy,  Warton,  places  him  immediately 
under  them.  ^  I  would  no  more  say  this  than 
I  would  assert  in  the  mosque  (once  Saint 
Sophia's),  that  Socrates  was  a  greater  man 
than  Midiomet.  But  if  I  say  that  he  is  very 
near  them,  it  is  no  more  than  has  been  asserted 
of  Bums,  who  is  supposed 

"  To  rival  all  bat  Shaksp«are*8  name  below.'* 

I  say  nothing  against  this  opinion.  But  of  what 
**  order,**  according  to  the  poetical  aristocracy, 
are  Bums's  poems  ?  There  are  his  opus  magnum, 
««Tam  O'Shanter,**  a  tefo;  the  Cotter*s  Satur- 
day Night,  a  descriptive  sketch ;  some  others  in 
the  same  style :  the  rest  are  songs.  So  much 
for  the  rank  of  hA&  productions  ;  the  rank  of  Bums 
is  the  very  first  of  his  art.  Of  Pope  I  have 
expressed  my  opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  of  the 
eiiUt  which  the  present  attempts  at  poetry  have 
had  upon  our  literature.  If  any  great  national 
or  natural  convulsion  could  or  should  overwhelm 
your  country  in  such  sort  as  to  sweep  Great 
Britain  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 


1  If  the  opinions  cited  by  Mr.  Bowles,  of  Dr.  Johnson 
against  Pope,  are  to  be  taken  as  decisive  authority,  they 
will  also  hold  good  against  Gray,  Milton,  Swift,  Thom- 
son, and  Dryden  t  in  that  case  what  becomes  of  Gray's 
poetical,  and  Mllton*s  moral  character  ?  even  of  Milton's 
poetical  character,  or.  indeed,  of  EngUsk  poetry  in  gene- 
ral ?  for  Johnson  strips  many  a  leaf  firom  every  laorel. 
Still  Johnson's  is  the  finest  critical  work  extant,  and  can 
never  be  read  without  instruction  and  delight. 

>  ["  Mr.  Pope  never  flattered  any  body  for  money. 
Alderman  Barber  had  a  great  inclination  to  have  a  stroke 
in  his  commendation  inserted  in  some  part  of  Mr.  Pope's 
writings.    He  did  not  want  money  and  he  wanted  time. 
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leave  only  that,  after  all,  the  most  living  of  hu- 
man things,  a  deeui  language,  to  be  studied  and 
read,  and  imitated  by  the  wise  of  future  and  fiu*  ' 
generations,  upon  foreign  shores ;  if  your  litera- 
ture should  become  the  learning  of  mankind, 
divested  of  party  cabals,  temporary  &shions,  and 
national  pride  and  prejudice; — an  Englishman, 
anxious  that  the  posterity  of  strangers  should 
know  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
British  Epic  and  Tragedy,  might  wish  for  the 
preservation  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton ;  but  the 
surviving  world  would  snatch  Pope  from  the 
wreck,  and  let  the  rest  sink  vrith  the  people. 
He  is  the  moral  poet  of  all  civilisation ;  and  as 
such,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  one  day  be  the 
national  poet  of  mankind.  He  is  the  only  poet 
that  never  shocks ;  the  only  poet  vrhoaefaulttes*' 
ness  has  been  made  his  reproach.  Cast  your  eye 
over  his  productions ;  consider  their  extent,  and 
contemplate  their  variety: — pastoral,  passion, 
mock  heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics,  —  all  ex- 
cellent, and  often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm 
be  his  melody,  how  comes  it  that  foreigners  adore 
him  even  in  their  diluted  translations  ?  But  I 
have  made  this  letter  too  long.  Give  my  cora^ 
pliments  to  Mr.  Bowles. 

Yours  ever,  very  truly,* 

Bvaoir. 
To 
Jokn  Murray,  Esq. 

Post  Scriptum,  — Long  as  this  letter  has  grown, 
I  find  it  necessary  to  append  a  postscript ;  if 
possible,  a  short  one.  Mr.  Bowles  denies  that 
he  has  aocu.sed  Pope  of*"  a  sordid  money-getting 
passion ;  **  but,  he  adds,  '<  if  I  had  ever  done  so, 
I  should  be  glad  to  find  any  testimony  that 
might  show  he  was  not  so.*'  This  testimony  he 
may  find  to  his  heart's  content  in  Spcnce  and 
elsewhere.  First,  there  is  Martha  Blount,  who, 
Mr.  Bowles  charitably  says,  **  probably  thought 
he  did  not  save  enough  for  her,  as  legatee." 
Whatever  she  thought  upon  this  point,  her  words 
are  in  Pope*s  fiivour.  Then  there  is  Alderman 
Barber;  see  Spence's  Anecdotes.'  There  is 
Pope's  cold  answer  to  Halifiix  when  he  proposed 
a  pension';  his  behaviour  to  Craggs  and  to 
Addison  upon  like  occasions,  and  his  own  two 
lines— 

**  And,  thanks  to  Homer,  since  I  live  and  thrive. 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive ;  '* 

written  when  princes  would  have  been  proud  to 


He  would  probably  have  given  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  to  have  been  gratified  in  this  desire,  and  gave 
Mr.  Pope  to  understand  as  much ;  but  Mr.  Pope  would 
never  comply  with  such  a  baseness." —  Spxncb,  p.  a06.] 

s  [**  I  wrote  to  Lord  HalUkx  to  thank  him  for  his  most 
obliging  offer ;  saying,  that  I  had  considered  the  matter 
over  fully,  and  that  all  the  difl'erence  I  could  find  in 
having  or  not  having  a  pension  was,  that  if  I  had  one  I 
might  live  more  at  large  in  town ;  and  that  if  I  had  not,  I 
might  live  happily  enough  in  the  country.  So  the  thing 
dropped,  and  I  had  my  liberty  without  a  coach."  —  Pops, 
in  Spenetf  p.  305.] 
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pension,  and  peers  to  promote  him,  and  when 
the  whole  army  of  dunces  were  in  array  against 
him,  and  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  de- 
prive him  of  this  boast  of  independence.  But 
there  is  something  a  little  more  serious  in  Mr. 
Bowles's  declaration,  that  he  **  would  have  spo- 
ken** of  his  **  noble  generosity  to  the  outcast 
Richard  Savage,**  and  other  instances  of  a  com- 
passionate and  generous  heart,  **had  they  oc- 
curred to  hi»  recollection  when  he  wrote.**  *  What ! 
is  it  come  to  this  ?  Does  Mr.  Bowles  sit  down 
to  write  a  minute  and  laboured  life  and  edition 
of  a  great  poet  ?  Does  he  anatomise  his  cha- 
racter, moral  and  poetical  ?  Does  he  present  us 
with  his  faults  and  with  his  foibles?  Does  he 
sneer  at  his  feelings,  and  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ? 
Does  he  unfold  bis  vanity  and  duplicity?  and 
then  omit  the  good  qualities  which  might,  in 
part,  have  "  covered  this  multitude  of  sins  ?  *'  and 
then  plead  that  **  they  did  not  occur  to  his  recol- 
lection  9**  Is  this  the  frame  of  mind  and  of  me- 
mory with  which  the  illastrious  dead  arc  to  be 
approached?  If  Mr.  Bowles,  who  must  have 
had  access  to  all  the  means  of  refreshing  his  me- 
mory, did  not  recollect  these  facts,  he  is  unfit 
for  his  task ;  but  if  he  did  recollect  and  omit 
them,  I  know  not  what  he  is  fit  for,  but  I  know 
what  would  be  fit  for  him.  Is  the  plea  of  *'  not 
recollecting**  such  prominent  facts  to  be  ad- 
mitted? Mr.  Bowles  has  been  at  a  public  school, 
and,  as  I  have  been  publicly  educated  also,  I  can 
sympathise  with  his  predilection.  When  we  were 
in  the  third  form  even,  had  we  pleaded  on  the 
Monday  morning  that  we  had  not  brought  up 
the  6aturday*s  exercise,  because  "  we  had  for- 
gotten it,**  what  would  have  been  the  reply  ? 
And  is  an  excuse,  which  would  not  be  pardoned 
to  a  schoolboy,  to  pass  current  in  a  matter  which 
so  nearly  concerns  the  fame  of  the  first  poet  of 
his  age,  if  not  of  his  country  ?  If  Mr.  Bowles 
so  readily  forgets  the  virtues  of  others,  why  com- 
plain so  grievously  that  others  have  a  better 
memory  for  his  own  &ults?3  They  are  but  the 
faults  of  an  author ;  while  the  virtues  he  omitted 
from  his  catalogue  are  essential  to  the  justice 
due  to  a  man. 

Mr.  Bowles  appears,  indeed  to  be  susceptible 
beyond  the  privilege  of  authorship.  There  is  a 
plaintive  dedication  to  Mr.  Giffbrd,  in  which  he 
is  made  responsible  for  all  the  articles  of  the 
Quarterly.  Mr.  Southey,  it  seems,  «  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  writer  in  that  Review,**  ap- 
proves of  Mr.  Bowles's  publication.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  the  more  impartial,  that  notwith- 
standing that  »*  the  great  writer  of  the  Quarterly** 
entertains  opinions  opposite  to  the  able  article 
on  Spence,  nevertlieless  that  essay  was  permitted 
to  appear.  Is  a  review  to  be  devoted  to  the 
opinions  of  any  one  man  ?     Must  it  not  vary 

»  ["  Mr.  Pope  desired  Dr.  Young  to  forward  fire 
guineas  to  poor  Savage,  when  he  was  In  Newgate  for  the 
death  of  Sinclair ;  the  doctor  was  so  good  as  to  carry  It 
himself,  and  Mr.  Pope  afterwards  told  him  that  If 
Savage  should  be  in  want  of  necessaries  he  had  five 
more  ready  at  his  service."  —  Spsncb,  p.  836.] 
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according  to  circumstances,  and  according  to  tJie 
subjects  to  be  criticised?       I  fear  that  wrken 
must  take  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  the  publk 
journals  as  they  occur,  and  an  author  of  so  kxig 
a  standing  as  Mr.  Bowles  might  hare  bceooM 
accustomed  to  such  incidents ;  he  might  be  aa- 
gry,  but  not  astonished.      I  have  beoi  reviewed 
in  the  Quarterly  almost  as  often  as  Mr.  Bowfes, 
and  have  had  as  pleasant  things  said,  and  some  m 
unpleamnt,  as  could  be  well  pronounced.    In  the 
review  of  »*  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,**  it  is  stated, 
that  I  have  devoted  •*  my  powers,  &c.  to  the 
worst  parts  of  Manicheism ;  **  which,  being  in. 
terpreted,  means  that  I  worship  the  deviL    Now, 
I  have  neither  written  a  reply,  nor  complaraed 
to  GifiPord.    I  believe  that  I  observed  in  a  kcter 
to  you,  that  I  thought  **  that  the  critic  mi«ls 
have  praised  Mil  man  without  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  abuse  me ;  **   but  did  I  not  add  at  tlw 
same  time,  or  soon  after  (apropos,  of  the  wee 
in  the  book  of  Travels^  that  I  would  not,  if  it 
were  even  in  my  power,  have  a  single  line  can- 
celled on  my  account  in  that  nor  in  any  otho- 
publication?    Of  course,  I  reserve  to  mjstAf  the 
privilege  of  response  when  necessary.  Mr.  Bowks 
seems  in  a  whimsical  state  about  the  author  of 
tlie  article  on  Spence.     You  know  very  wdl 
that  I  am  not  in  your  confidence,  nor  in  that  a* 
the  conductor  of  the  journal.     The  nM»i»nt  I 
saw  that  article,  I  was  morally  certain  that  I 
knew  the  author  *'  by  his  style.**     You  will  teS 
me  that  I  do  not  know  him :    that  is  all  as  it 
should  be;  keep  the  secret,  so  shall  I,  thou^ 
no  one  has  ever  intrusted  it  to  roe.     He  is  not 
the  person  whom  Mr.  Bowles  denounces.     Mr. 
Bowles's  extreme  sensibility  reminds  me  c^a 
circumstance  which  occurred  on  board  of  a  fri- 
gate in  which  I  was  a  passenger  and  guest  of  | 
the  captain's  for  a  considerable  time.     The  sor-    i 
geon  on  board,  a  very  gentlemanly  young  man,    j 
and  remarkably  able  in  his  profession,  wore  a 
wiff.    Upon  this  ornament  he  was  extremdy  te- 
nacious.    As  naval  jests  are  sometimes  a  littk 
rough,  his  brother  officers  made  occasional  aUii- 
sions  to  this  delicate  appendage  to  the  doctors 
person.     One  day  a  young  lieutenant,  in  the 
course  of  a  facetious  discussion,  said,  "  Suppose 
now,  doctor,   I  should  take  off  your  koL*"  — 
**  Sir,**  replied  the  doctor,  *<  I  shall  talk  no  longer 
with  you;    you  grow  scurrilous.**      He  would 
not  even  admit  so  near  an  approach  as  to  the  b»t 
which  protected  it.    In  like  manner,  if  any  body 
approaches   Mr.  Bowles's  laurels,  even  in  his 
outside  capacity  of  an  editor,  **  they  grow  «e«r- 
riUnis.**     You  say  that  you  are  about  to  prepare 
an  edition  of  Pope;  you  cannot  do  better  for 
your  own  credit  as  a  publisher,  nor  for  the  re> 
demption  of  Pope  from  Mr.  Bowles,  and  of  the 
public  taste  from  rapid  degeneracy. 


«  ["  The  memory  of  Mr.  Bowles  is  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture:  If  it  be  defective  as  to  one  class  of  ideas,  it  b  re- 
markably retentive  of  another ;  like  a  alere,  letting  the 
flne  slip  away,  but  retaining  whaterer  i%  coarse  and 
offensive.*'—  Quart.  Rev.  vol  xxxlL  p. S7S.J 
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A   SECOND    LXTTER   TO  JOHK    MURRAY,  ESQ. 
OM   THB 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES'S  STRICTURES 

ON   THB 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE.» 


Rarenna,  March  2S.  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  the  further  «•  Observations**  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
in  rejoinder  to  the  charges  brought  against  his 
edition  of  Pope,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
lost  his  temper.  Whatever  the  language  of  his 
antagonists  may  have  been,  Ilear  that  his  replies 
have  afforded  more  pleasure  to  them  than  to  the 
public.  That  Mr.  Bowles  should  not  be  pleased 
is  natural,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  but  a  tem- 
perate defence  would  have  answered  his  purpose 
in  the  former  case  —  and,  in  the  latter,  no  de- 
fence, however  violent,  can  tend  to  any  thing 
but  his  discomfiture.  I  have  read  over  this 
tliird  pamphlet,  which  you  have  been  so  obliging 
as  to  send  me,  and  shall  venture  a  few  observ- 
ations, in  addition  to  those  upon  the  previous 
controversy. 

Mr.  Bowles  sets  out  with  repeating  his  **  eon- 
firmed  conviction,**  that  **  what  he  said  of  the 
moral  part  of  Pope*s  character  was,  generally 
speaking,  true ;  and  that  the  principles  of  poet- 
ical cnticlsm  which  he  has  laid  down  are  invariable 
and  invulnerable,**  Sec,  ;  and  that  he  is  the  more 
persuaded  of  this  by  the  **  exaggerations  of  his 
opponents.*'  This  is  all  very  well,  and  highly 
natural  and  sincere.  Nobody  ever  expected  that 
either  Mr.  Bowles,  or  any  other  author,  would 
be  convinced  of  human  fallibility  in  their  own 
persons.  But  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  — 
for  it  was  not  what  Mr.  Bowles  thinks,  but  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  Pope,  that  is  the  question. 
It  is  what  he  has  asserted  or  insinuated  against 
a  name  which  is  the  patrimony  of  posterity,  that 
is  to  be  tried  ;  and  Mr.  Bowles,  as  a  party,  can 
be  no  judge.  The  more  he  is  persuaded,  the 
better  for  himself,  if  it  give  him  any  pleasure ; 
but  he  can  only  persuade  others  by  the  proofii 
brought  out  in  his  defence. 

After  these  prefatory  remarks  of  "  convic- 
tion,** &c.  Mr.  Bowles  proceeds  to  Mr.  Gilchrist; 
whom  he  charges  with  «*  slang  **  ond  "  slander,** 
besides  a  small  subsidiary  indictment  of  *<  abuse, 
ignorance,  malice,**  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Gilchrist 
has,  indeed,  shown  some  anger;  but  it  is  an 
honest  indignation,  which  rises  up  in  defence  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  It  is  a  generous  rage  which 
interposes  between  our  ashes  and  their  disturbers. 
There  appears  also  to  have  been  some  slight 
personal  provocation.       Mr.  Gilchrist,  with  a 


'  [First  pubUafaed  in  1835.] 


& 


chivalrous  disdain  of  the  fiiry  of  an  incensed 
poet,  put  his  name  to  a  letter  avowing  the  pro- 
duction of  a  former  essay  in  defence  of  Pope,  and 
consequently  of  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Bowles. 
Mr.  Bowles  appears  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  Gil- 
christ for  four  reasons:  —  firstly,  because  he 
wrote  an  article  in  ♦•  The  London  Magazine ;  **  se- 
condly, because  he  afterwards  avowed  it ;  thirdly, 
because  he  was  the  author  of  a  still  more  extend- 
ed article  in  «*  The  Quarterly  Review ;  •*  and, 
fourthly,  because  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
said  Quarterly  article,  and  had  the  audacity  to 
disown  it —  for  no  earthly  reason  but  because  be 
had  NOT  written  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  declares,  that  **  he  will  not  enter 
into  a  particular  examination  of  the  pamphlet,** 
which  by  a  mMiiomer  is  called  *•  Gilchrist's  Answer 
to  Bowles,**  when  it  should  have  been  called 
•*  Gilchrist's  Abuse  of  Bowles.**  On  this  error 
in  the  baptism  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  pamphlet,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  an  answer  may  be  abusive 
and  yet  no  less  an  answer,  though  indisputably 
a  temperate  one  might  be  the  better  of  the  two : 
but  if  abute  is  to  cancel  all  pretensions  to  reply, 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  Bowles's  answers  to  Mr. 
Gilchrbt? 

Mr.  Bowles  continues :  —  "  But,  as  Mr.  Gil- 
christ deridesmy  peeuUartenMitivenese  ta  criticism, 
before  I  show  how  destitute  of  truth  is  this  repre- 
sentation, I  will  here  explicitly  declare  the  only 
grounds,*'  &c  &c.  &c.  —  Mr.  Bowles's  sensibility 
in  denying  his  "  sensitiveness  to  criticism"  proves, 
perhaps,  too  much.  But  if  he  has  been  so 
charged,  and  truly  —  what  then  ?  There  is  no 
moral  turpitude  in  such  acutcness  of  feeling  •  it 
has  been,  and  may  be,  combined  with  many  good 
and  great  qualities.  Is  Mr.  Bowles  a  poet,  or  is 
he  not?  If  he  be,  he  must,  from  his  very  essence, 
be  sensitive  to  criticism  ;  and  even  if  he  be  not, 
he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  common  repug- 
nance to  being  attacked.  All  that  is  to  be  wish- 
ed is,  that  he  had  considered  how  disagreeable  a 
thing  it  is,  before  he  assailed  the  greatest  moral 
poet  of  any  age,  or  in  any  language. 

Pope  himself  "  sleeps  well,"  —  nothinj;  can 
touch  him  further ;  but  those  who  love  the  ho- 
nour of  their  country,  the  perfection  of  her  litera- 
ture, the  glory  of  her  language  —  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  permit  an  atom  of  his  dust  to  be 
stirred  in  his  tomb,  or  a  leaf  to  be  stripped  from 
the  laurel  which  grows  over  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  assigns  several  reasons  why  and 
when  *<an  author  is  justified  in  appealing  to 
every  upright  and  honourable  mind  in  the  king- 
dom.** If  Mr.  Bowles  limits  the  perusal  of  his 
defence  to  the  «« upright  and  honourable  **  only, 
I  greatly  fear  that  it  will  not  be  extensively  cir- 
culated. I  should  rather  hope  that  some  of 
the  downright  and  dishonest  will  read  and  be 
converted  or  convicted.  But  the  whole  of  his 
reasoning  b  here  superfluous—  "an  author  is 
justified  in  appealing,**  &c.  when  and  why  he 
pleases.  Let  him  make  out  a  tolerable  case, 
and  few  of  his  readers  will  quarrel  with  his 
motives. 
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Mr.  Bowles  "  will  now  plainly  set  before  the 
literary  public  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  his  name  and  Mr.  Gilchrist's  being  brought 
together,"  &c.  Courtesy  requires,  in  speaking 
of  others  and  ourselres,  that  we  should  place 
the  name  of  the  former  first  —  and  not  **Epo  et 
Rex  mcus."  Mr.  Bowles  should  have  written 
**  Mr.  Gilchrist's  name  and  his.'* 

This  point  he  wishes  "  particularly  to  address 
to  those  most  reapeetabU  charaeters,  who  have  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  periodical  criti- 
cal press."  That  the  press  may  be,  in  some  in- 
stances, conducted  by  Ivspectable  characters  is 
probable  enough  ;  but  if  they  are  so,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  tell  them  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  not, 
it  is  a  base  adulation.  In  either  case,  it  looks 
like  a  kind  of  flattery,  by  whicb  those  gentry  are 
not  very  likely  to  be  softened ;  since  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  two  passages  in  fifteen  pages 
more  at  variance,  than  Mr.  Bowles's  prose  at  the 
beginning  of  this  pamphlet,  and  his  verse  at  the 
end  of  it.  In  page  4.  he  speaks  of  **  those  most 
respectable  characters  who  have  the  direction, 
&c.  of  the  periodical  press,"  and  in  page  10.  we 
find- 

"  Ye  dark  inquisitors^  a  monk-like  band. 
Who  o*er  some  shrinUng  victim-author  stand, 
A  solemn,  secret,  and  vindictive  brood. 
Only  terrific  in  your  cowl  and  hood." 

And  so  on — to  «*  bloody  law"  and  "  red  scourges," 
with  other  similar  phrases,  which  may  not  be 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  above-mentioned 
**  most  respectable  characters."  Mr.  Bowles  goes 
on,  "  I  concluded  my  observations  in  the  last 
Pamphleteer,  with  feelings  not  unkind  towards 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  or  **  [it  should  be  nor]  **  to  the 
author  bf  the  review  of  Spence,  be  he  whom  he 
might."  —  **  I  was  in  hopes,  as  I  always  have 
been  ready  to  hdmit  any  errors  I  might  have  been 
led  into,  or  prejudice  I  might  have  entertained, 
that  even  Mr.  Gilchrist  might  be  disposed  to  a 
more  amicable  mode  of  discussing  what  I  had 
advanced  in  regard  to  Pope's  moral  character." 
As  Major  Sturgeon  observes,  «*  There  never  was 
a  set  of  more  amicable  officers  —  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  boxing-bout  between  Captain  Shears 
and  the  Colonel" 

A  page  and  a  half — nay  only  a  page  before 
—  Mr.  Bowles  re-affirms  his  conviction,  that 
**  what  he  has  said  of  Pope's  moral  character  is 
{generally  speaking)  truet  and  that  his  **  poetical 
principles  are  invariable  and  invulnerable,**  He 
has  also  published  three  pamphlets, — ay,  four 
of  the  same  tenour, — and  yet,  with  this  declar- 
ation and  these  declamations  staring  him  and 
his  adversaries  in  the  face,  he  speaks  of  bis 
"  readiness  to  admit  errors  or  to  abandon  pre- 
judices !  I !"  His  use  of  the  word  "  amicable" 
reminds  me  of  the  Irish  Institution  (which  I 
have  somewhere  heard  or  read  of)  called  the 

»  [*•  Hold.  Sir  I "  said  Johnson  ;  "  don't  talk  of  rude- 
ness :  remember.  Sir,  you  told  me,"  puffing  hard  with 
passion  struggling  for  a  vent ,  *'  I  was  short-sighted. 


0 
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"  Friendly  Society,"  where  the  president  always 
carried  pistols  in  his  pocket,  so  that  when  one 
amicable  gentleman  knocked  down  anoCber,  the 
difference  might  be  adjusted  on  the  spot,  at  the 
harmonious  distance  of  twelve  paces. 

But  Mr.  Bowles  "  has  since  read  a  publi- 
cation by  him  (Mr.  Gilchrist)  containing  suefa 
vulgar  slander,  affecting  private  life  and  dia- 
racter,"  &c.  &c  ;  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  also  bad 
the  advantage  of  reading  a  publicatioQ  by  Mr. 
Bowles  sufficiently  imbued  with  persooality; 
for  one  of  the  first  And  principal  topics  of  re- 
proach is  that  he  is  a  grocer,  that  be  has  a 
*'  pipe  in  his  mouth,  ledger-book,  green  canisten, 
dingy  shop-boy,  half  a  hogshead  of  brown  trea- 
cle," &c.     Nay,  the  same   delicate  raillery  is 
upon  the  very  title-page.     When  controversy 
has  once  commenced  upon  thb  footing,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  to  Dr.  Percy,  **  Sir,  there  is  an 
end  of  politeness  ^^  we  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we 
please  —  Sir,  you  said  that  I  was  short^hied.''  i  | 
As  a  man's  profession  is  generally  no  nxnre  in 
his  own  power  than  his  person  —  both  having 
been  made  out  for  him  —  it  is  hard  that  be 
should  be  reproached  with  either,  and  still  more 
that  an  honest  calling  should  be  made  a  re-    ' 
proach.     If  there  is  any  thing  more  honour-    ; 
able  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  tluui  another,  it  is,  that    | 
being  engaged  in  commerce  he  has  had  the  || 
taste,  and  found  the  leisure,  to  become  so  aUe  \\ 
a  proficient  in  the  higher  literature  of  his  own  ! 
and  other  countries.     Mr.  Bowles,  who  will  be 
proud  to  own  Glover,  Chatterton,  Bums,  and 
Bloomfield  for  his  peers,  should  hardly  have 
quarrelled  with    Mr.  Gilchrist  for   his  critk.  || 
Mr.  Gilchrist's  station,  however,  which  might  I 
conduct  him  to  the  highest  ciric  honours,  and   * 
to  boundless  wealth,   has  nothing  to  require   | 
apology ;  but  even  if  it  bad,  such  a  reproach 
was  not  very  gracious  on  the  part  of  a  clergy-  >\ 
man,  nor  graceful  on  that  of  a  gentleman.     The    ' 
allusion  to  **  Christian  criticism"  is  not  par- 
ticularly happy,  especially  where  Mr.  Gil^iist 
is  accused  of  having  <*  set  M«yirsferaa^  of  tAu  * 
made  in  Europe,**     What  Pagan  criticism  may    j 
have  been,  we  know  but  litUe ;  the  names  of  ' 
Zoilus  and  Aristarchus  survive,  and  the  works  1, 
of  Aristotle,  Longinus,  and  Quintilian :  but  of 
"  Christian  criticism"   we   have  already  had 
some  specimens  in  the  works  of  Phildphos,  '| 
Poggius,  Scaliger,  Milton,  Salmasius,  the  Cros- 
canti    (versus  Tasso),    the   Frdich    Academy 
(against  the  Cid),  and  the  antagonists  of  Vol- 
taire and  of  Pope  —  to  say  nothing  of  some 
articles  in  most  of  the  reriews,  since  their  ear- 
liest institution  in  the  person  of  their  respectable 
and  still  prolific  parent,  «  The  Monthly."  Why, 
then,  is  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  be  singled  out  ^  as 
having  set  the  first  example  ?  "     A  sole  page  of 
Milton  or  Salmasius  contains  mcnre  abuse  — 
rank,  rancorous,   unUaoened  abuse  —  than  all 


We  have  done  witti  civility.    We  are  to  be  as  mde  as  ve 
please." —JSoraw//,  vol.  vU.  p.  111.] 
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that  can  be  raked  forth  from  the  whole  works 
of  many  recent  critics.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  still  keep  up  the  good  old  custom ;  but 
fewer  English  than  foreign.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Bowles  cannot  witness  some  of  the  Italian 
controversies,  or  become  the  subject  of  one. 
He  would  then  look  upon  Mr.  Gilchrist  as  a 
panegyrist* 

In  the  long  sentence  quoted  from  the  article 
in  **  The  London  Magazine,**  there  is  one  coarse 
image,  the  justice  of  whose  application  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine :  —  •*  The  pruriency 
with  which  his  nose  is  laid  to  the  ground**  is  an 
expression  which,  whether  founded  or  not,  might 
have  been  omitted.  But  the  "  anatomical  mi- 
nuteness** appears  to  me  justified  even  by  Mr. 
Bowles's  own  subsequent  quotation.  To  the 
point :  —  **  MoHjf  fad*  tend  to  prove  the  pecu- 
liar susceptibility  of  his  passions ;  nor  can  we 
implicitly  believe  that  the  connexion  between 
him  and  Martha  Blount  was  of  a  nature  so  pure 
and  innocent  as  his  panegyrist  Ruffhead  would 
have  us  believe,**  &o.— -  **  At  no  time  could  she 
have  regarded  Pope  peraonaBy  with  attachment,** 
&c^**  But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
in  regard  to  his  connexion  with  female  society, 
was  the  strange  mixture  of  indecent  and  even 
profane  levity  which  his  conduct  and  lanffuage 
often  exhibited.  The  cause  of  this  particiUarity 
may  be  sought^  perhaps,  in  his  consciousness  of 
physical  defect,  which  made  him  affect  a  cha- 
racter uncongenial,  and  a  language  opposite  to 
the  truth.** — If  this  is  not  *•  minute  moral  ana- 
tomy," I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  I  It 
is  dissection  in  all  its  branches.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, hazard  a  remark  or  two  upon  this  quo- 
tation. 

To  me  it  appears  of  no  very  great  consequence 
whether  Martha  Blount  was  or  was  not  Pope's 
mistress,  though  I  could  have  wished  him  a 
better.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  cold-hearted, 
interested,  ignorant,  disagreeable  woman,  upon 
whom  the  tenderness  of  Pope*s  heart  in  the  de- 
solation of  his  latter  days  was  cast  away,  not 
knowing  whither  to  turn  as  he  drew  towards 
his  premature  old  age,  childless  and  lonely,  — 
like  the  needle  which,  approaching  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  pole,  becomes  helpless 
and  useless,  and,  ceasing  to  tremble,  rusts.  She 
seems  to  have  been  so  totally  unworthy  of  ten- 
derness, that  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
kindness  of  Pope's  heart  to  have  been  able  to 
love  such  a  being.  But  we  must  love  some- 
thing. I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  **  could 
at  no  time  have  regarded  Pope  penonaUy  with 
attachment,**  because  she  was  incapable  of  at- 


<  ["  * O  great  God !  what  is  man ?'  laid  Lord  BoUng- 
broke,  looking  on  Mr.  Pope,  and  repeating  it  lereral 
times,  intermpted  with  sobs.  He  then  added,  *  I  never 
in  my  life  knew  a  man  that  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  hii 
particular  friendt,  or  a  more  general  friendsliip  for  man- 
kind. I  have  known  him  for  these  thirty  years,  and 
value  myself  more  for  that  man's  love  than '  Sink- 
ing his  head,  and  losing  his  voice  in  tears.'*—  Spsnce.] 


tachment ;  but  I  deny  that  Pope  could  not  be 
regarded  with  personiU  attachment  by  a  worthier 
woman.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  a 
woman  would  have  follen  in  love  with  him  as 
he  walked  along  the  Mall,  or  in  a  box  at  the 
opera,  nor  from  a  balcony,  nor  in  a  ball-room  ; 
but  in  society  he  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable 
as  unassuming,  and,  with  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages of  figure,  his  head  and  fiice  were  re- 
markably handsome,  especially  his  eyes.  He 
was  adored  by  his  friends —  friends  of  the  most 
opposite  dispositions,  ages,  and  talents — by  the 
old  and  wayward  Wycherley,  by  the  cynical 
Swift,  the  rough  Atterbury,  the  gentle  Spence, 
the  stem  attorney-bishop  Warburton,  the  vir- 
tuous  Berkeley,  and  the  "cankered  Bolingbroke.'* 
^plingbroke  wept  over  him  like  a  child  i ;  and 
Spenoe's  description  of  his  last  moments  is  at 
least  as  edifying  as  the  more  ostentatious  ac- 
count of  the  deathbed  of  Addison.  The  soldier 
Peterborough  and  the  poet  Gay,  the  witty  Con- 
greve  and  the  laughing  Rowe,  the  eccentric 
Cromwell  and  the  steady  Bathurst,  were  all  his 
intimates.  The  man  who  could  conciliate  so 
many  men  of  the  most  opposite  description,  not 
one  of  whom  but  was  a  remarkable  or  a  cele- 
brated character,  might  well  have  pretended  to 
all  the  attachment  which  a  reasonable  man 
would  desire  of  an  amiable  woman. 

Pope,  in  fiurt,  wherever  he  got  it,  appears  to 
have  understood  the  sex  welL  Bolingbroke, 
*<  a  judge  of  the  subject,'*  says  Warton,  thought 
his  *<  Epistle  on  the  Characters  of  Women  "  his 
**  masterpiece.**  And  even  with  respect  to  the 
grosser  passion,  which  takes  occasionally  the 
name  of  "  nwuralic,**  accordingly  as  the  degree 
of  sentiment  elevates  it  above  the  definition  of 
love  by  BuffbnS  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
does  not  always  depend  upon  personal  appear- 
ance, even  in  a  woman.  Madame  Cottin  was 
a  plain  woman,  and  might  have  been  virtuous, 
it  may  be  presumed,  without  much  interruption. 
Virtuous  she  was,  and  the  consequences  of  this 
inveterate  virtue  were  that  two  different  ad- 
mirers (one  an  elderly  gentleman)  killed  them- 
selves in  despair  (see  Lady  Morgan's  ^  France  **). 
I  would  not,  however,  recommend  this  rigour 
to  plain  vromen  in  general,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing the  glory  of  two  suicides  apiece.  I  believe 
that  there  are  few  men  who,  in  the  course  of 
their  observations  on  life,  may  not  have  per- 
ceived that  it  is  not  the  greatest  female  beauty 
who  forms  the  longest  and  the  strongest  passions. 

But,  apropos  of  Pope. — Voltaire  tells  us  that 
the  Marechal  Luxembourg  (who  had  precisely 
Pope's  figure)  was   not   only   somewhat  too 


*  £'*  Amour,"  exclaims  Buflbn,  in  his  Discours  sur  la 
Nature  des  Antmaux,  **  pourquoi  fais-tu  1'  etat-heureux 
de  tous  les  Hres,  et  le'malheur  de  1'  homme  ?  c*est  qu'il 
n  *y  a  que  le  physique  de  cette  passion  qui  soit  bon ;  c'est 
que,  malgr#  ce  que  penvent  dire  les  gens  ^ris,  le  moral 
n'en  vant  rien.*^ 
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amatory  for  a  great  man,  but  fortunate  in  his 
attachments.  La  Valiere,  the  passion  of  Louis 
XIV.,  had  an  unsightly  defect.  The  Princess 
of  Eboli,  the  mistress  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain, 
and  Maugiron,  the  minion  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  had  each  of  them  lost  an  eye ;  and  the 
famous  Latin  epigram  was  written  upon  them, 
which  has,  I  believe,  been  either  translated  or 
imitated  by  Goldsmith  * :  — 

**  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capU  est  LeonilU  shiUtro, 
Et  potU  est  forma  vincere  uterque  Deos ; 
BUnde  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  sorrori. 
Sic  tu  caecus  Amor,  ic  eritiUa  Venus.'* 

Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that 
*'  he  was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the 
handsomest  man  in  England;**  and  this  vaunt 
of  his  is  said  not  to  have  been  disproved  by  cir- 
cumstances. Swift,  when  neither  young,  nor 
handsome,  nor  rich,  nor  even  amiable,  inspired 
the  two  most  extraordinary  passions  upon  record, 
Vanessa*s  and  Stella's. 

"  Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a  score. 
Sighs  for  a  gown  of/ar<y-/(mr.'* 

He  requited  them  bitterly  ;  ibr  he  seems  to 
have  broken  the  heart  of  the  one,  and  worn  out 
that  of  the  other;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for 
he  died  a  solitary  idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
Pausanias,  that  success  in  love  depends  upon 
Fortune.  *  *•  They  particularly  renounce  Ce- 
lestial Venus,  into  whose  temple,  &c.&c.&c.  I 
remember,  too,  to  have  seen  a  building  in 
^gina  in  which  there  is  a  sutuc  of  Fortune, 
holding  a  horn  of  Amalthea ;  and  near  her 
there  is  a  winged  Love.  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  the  success  of  men  in  love  aflfairs  depends 
more  on  the  assistance  of  Fortune  than  the 
charms  of  beauty.  I  am  persuaded,  too,  with 
Pindar  (to  whose  opinion  I  submit  in  other 
particulars),  that  Fortune  is  one  of  the  Fates, 
and  that  in  a  certain  respect  she  is  more  power- 
ful than  her  sisters.*' — See  Pausanias,  .\chaics, 
book  viL  chap.  26.  p.  246.  Taylor's  «  Tians. 
lation.*' 

Grimm  has  a  remark  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
different  destinies  of  the  younger  Crebillon  and 
Rousseau.  The  former  writes  a  licentious  novel, 
and  a  young  English  girl  of  some  fortune  and 
family  (a  Mlaa  Strafford)  runs  away,  and  crosses 
the  sea  to  marry  him ;  while  Rousseau,  the  most 
tender  and  passionate  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to 
espouse  his  chambermaid.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
this  remark  was  also  repeated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  Grinun*s  Correspondence,  seven  or 
eight  years  ago. 

In  regard  **  to  the  strange  mixture  of  indc- 


I  [Goldsmith's  epigram,  **  On  a  BeauUiul  Youth  struck 
Blind  with  Lightning/*  professes  to  be  an  imitation  from 
the  Spanish  -. 

*'  Sure  *twas  by  Providence  design'd 
Rather  in  pity  than  in  hate. 
That  he  should  be,  like  Cupid,  blind. 
To  save  him  from  Narcissus*  fate." 

Works,  vol.  L  p.8.  ed.  18S7.] 


cent,  and  sometimes  profoMe  levity,  vfaidiiui 
conduct  and  language  often  eibibited,"  tai 
which  so  much  shocks  Mr.  Bowing  I  object  to 
the  indefinite  word  **o/Umi**  and  in extenuitioB 
of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  sudi  language,  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  it  was  less  the  toee  ef 
Pope  than  the  tone  of  the  time.     With  the  ex. 
ception  of  the  correspondence  of  Pope  sod  hs 
friends,  not  many  private  letters  of  the  perud 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  those,  such  ss  tber 
are  —  a  few  scattered  scraps*  from  Farquhir  tod 
others — are  more  indecent  and  cosrae  tbsfl 
any  thing  in  Pope's  letters.     The  comedies  of 
Congreve,  Vanbrugh,   Farqubar,  Gibber,  &c, 
which   naturally  attempted   to  represeDt  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  private  life,  ire 
decisive  upon  this  point ;  as  are  also  tame  of 
Steele's  papers,  and  even  Addison's.    We  all 
know  what  the  conversation  of  Sir  R.  Wslpoie, 
for  seventeen  years  the  prime  minister  o(  tb« 
country,  was  at  his  own  table,  andhiscxeuse 
for  his  licentious  language,  viz.  **  tbtt  ewry 
body  understood  thtttf  but  few  coold  talk  n- 
tionally  upon  less  common  topics.**    Tbe  refine-  > 
ment  of  latter  days,  —  which  is  perhaps  tie 
consequence  of  vice,  which  wishes  to  mask  and 
soften  itself,  as  much  as  of  virtuous  civiliatioe, 
—  had  not  yet  made  sufficient  progresk    £*ts 
Johnson,  in  his  •*  London,"  has  two  or  three 
passages  which  cannot  be  read  aloud,  and  Ai- 
dison's  **  Drummer**  some  indelicate  allusMos. 
The  expression  of  Mr.  Bowles,  **  hiseonsckw- 
ness  of  physical  defect,"  is  not  very  dear.   It 
may  mean  deformity,  or  debility.     If  it  alludei 
to  Pope*s  deformity,  it  has  be^  attempted  t) 
be  shown  that  thb  was  no  insuperable  objcco* 
to  his  being  beloved.     If  it  alludes  todebifer. 
as  a  consequence  of  Pope*s  peculiar  conibnaitifiD. 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  physical  and  known  6rt 
that  hump-backed  persons  are  of  strong  «" 
vigorous  passions.      Several  years  ago,  at  )«• 
Angelo's  fencing  rooms,  when  I  was  a  pofil « 
him  and  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  the  me  ofto 
rooms  in  Albany  on  the  alternate  days,  I  rew- 
lect  a  gentleman  named  B — 11— gh--«i  »«°*** 
able  fiir  his  strength,  and  the  fineness ofbisiigDm 
His  skill  was  not  inferior,  for  he  could  <f^^ 
to  the  great  Captain  Barclay  himself  »i*^ 
muffles  on ;  — a  task  neither  easy  nor  H"^ 
to  a  pugilistic  aspirant.      As  the  by««ww*' 
were  one  day  admiring  bis  athletic  proportKS** 
he  remarked  to  us,  that  he  bad  five  brotbfl** 
tall  and  strong  as  himself  and  that  tfaeir)^ 
and  mother  were  both  crooked,  and  off^  '^ 
stature  i  —  I  think  he  said,  neither  of  then  ■« 
feet  high.     It  would  not  be  diflBcult  to«W««« 
similar  instances;    but  I  abstain,  because  the 


>  [  ■  **  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 

The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  iifit^' 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  jneC  .'^ 
She  gives  us  luck  to  lotteries,  lo»e.  aod"*^  t 

I  cannot  say  that  sha's  d<me  mudi  §orva»y^^ 
Not  that  I  mean  her  boontlea  to  dispanr*"*^, 
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subject  is  hardly  refined  enough  for  this  immt- 
culate  period,  this  mora]  millenium  of  expurgated 
editions  in  books,  manners,  and  royal  trids  of 
diTorce. 

This  laudable  delicacy  —  this  crying-out  ele- 
gance of  the  day —  reminds  me  of  a  little  cir- 
cumstance  which  occurred  when  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  There  was  then  (and 
there  may  be  stillja  famous  French  **  entremet- 
teuse,**  who  assisted  young  gentlemen  in  their 
youthful  pastimes.  We  had  been  acquainted 
for  some  time,  when  something  occurred  in  her 
line  of  business  more  than  ordinary,  and  the  re- 
fusal was  offered  to  me  (and  doubtless  to  many 
others),  probably  because  I  was  in  cash  at  the 
moment,  having  taken  up  a  decent  sum  fixmi  the 
Jews,  and  not  haring  spent  much  above  half  of 
it.  The  adventure  on  the  tapis,  it  seems,  re- 
quired  some  caution  and  circumspection.  Whe- 
ther my  venerable  friend  doubted  my  politeness 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  she  sent  me  a  letter  couched 
in  si^ch  English  as  a  short  residence  of  sixteen 
years  in  England  had  enabled  her  to  acquire. 
After  several  precepts  and  instructions,  the  letter 
closed.  But  there  was  a  postscript.  It  con- 
tained these  words :  —  **  Remember,  Milor,  that 
ddicaci  eiuuri  everi  succ^"  The  ddieaey  of 
the  day  is  exactly,  in  all  its  circumstances,  like 
tha<  of  this  respectable  foreigner.  <*  It  ensures 
every  «iicc^«/'  and  is  not  a  whit  more  moral  than, 
and  not  half  so  honourable  as,  the  coarser  can- 
dour of  our  less  polished  ancestors. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bowles.  *<  If  what  is  here 
extracted  can  excite  in  the  mind  (I  will  not  say 
of  any  <  layman,*  of  any  *  Christian,*  but)  of  any 
human  heinjf,**  &c.  &c  Is  not  Mr.  Gilchrist  a 
*<  human  being?"  Mr.  Bowles  asks  **  whether 
in  attributing  an  article,**  &c.  &c.  **  to  the  critic, 
he  had  any  reason  for  distinguishing  him  with 
that  courtesy,**  &c.  &c  But  Mr.  Bowles  was 
wrong  in  **  attributing  the  article  **  to  Mr.  Gil- 
christ at  all ;  and  would  not  have  been  right  in 
calling  him  a  dunce  and  a  grocer,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten it. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  here  "peremptorily  called  upon 
to  speak  of  a  circumstance  which  gives  him  the 
greatest  pain,  —  the  mention  of  a  letter  be  re- 
ceived firom  the  editor  of  *  The  London  Maga- 
zine."* Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  have  embroQed 
himself  on  all  sides ;  whether  by  editing,  or  re- 
plying, or  attributing,  or  quotings  —  it  has  been 
an  awkward  affair  for  him. 

Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation,  he  contrived  at  last  to  make  him- 
self the  subject  of  a  coroner*8  inquest.  But  he 
died  like  a  brave  man,  and  he  lived  an  able  one. 
I  knew  him  personally,  though  slightly.  Al- 
though several  years  my  senior,  we  had  been 
schoolfellows  together  at  the  **  grammar-sohule  ** 
(or,  as  the  Aberdonians  pronounce  it,  "  Mqued  **) 
of  New  Aberdeen.  He  did  not  behave  to  me 
quite  handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a  few 
years  sgo,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  be- 
have otherwise.  The  moment  was  too  tempting 
for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies.     At  a 


time  when  all  my  relations  (save  one)  fell  fVom 
me  like  leaves  fVom  the  tree  in  autump  winds, 
and  my  few  friends  became  still  fewer,  —  when 
the  whole  periodical  press  (I  mean  the  daily  and 
weekly,  not  the  titenuy  press)  was  let  loose  against 
me  in  every  sh^pe  of  reproach,  with  the  two 
strange  exceptions  (from  Uieir  usual  opposition) 
of  "The  Courier**  and  "The  Examiner,"  — 
the  paper  of  which  Scott  had  the  direction  was 
neither  the  last  nor  the  least  vituperative.  Two 
years  ago  I  met  him  at  Venice,  when  he  was 
bowed  in  griefr  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  had 
known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of  domestic 
privation.  He  was  then  earnest  with  me  to 
return  to  England ;  and  on  my  telling  him,  with 
a  smile,  that  he  was  once  of  a  different  opinion, 
he  replied  to  me,  "  that  he  and  others  had  been 
greatly  misled ;  and  that  some  pains,  and  rather 
extraordinary  means,  had  been  taken  to  excite 
them.**  Scott  is  no  more^  but  there  are  more 
than  one  living  who  were  present  at  this  dialogue. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  and 
of  great  acquirements.  He  had  made  his  way, 
as  a  literary  character,  with  high  success,  and  in 
a  few  years.  Poor  fellow  I  I  recollect  his  joy 
at  fome  appointment  which  he  had  obtained,  or 
was  to  obtain,  through  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  which  prevented  the  further  extension  (unless 
by  a  rapid  run  to  Rome)  of  his  travels  in  Italy. 
I  little  thought  to  what  it  would  conduct  him. 
Peace  be  with  him !  — i-and  may  all  such  other 
fiiulu  as  are  inevitable  to  humanity  be  as  readily 
forgiven  him,  as  the  little  injury  which  he  had 
done  to  one  who  respected  his  talents,  and  regrets 
his  loss. 

I  pass  over  Mr.  Bowles's  pagewf  explanation, 
upon  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Mr. 
S  b  It  is  of  little  importance  in  r^ard  to  Pope, 
and  contains  merely  a  re-contradiction  of  a  contra- 
diction of  Mr.  Gilchrist's.  We  now  come  to  a 
point  where  Mr.  Gilchrist  has,  certainly,  rather 
exaggerated  matters;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Bowles 
makes  the  most  of  it.  Capital  letters,  like  Kean*s 
name,  "  large  upon  the  bills,**  are  made  use  of 
six  or  seven  times  to  express  his  sense  of  the  out- 
rage. The  charge  is,  indeed,  very  boldly  made  ; 
but,  like  "  Ranold  of  the  Mist's  "  practical  joke 
of  putting  the  bread  and  cheese  into  a  dead  man's 
mouth,  is,  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  says,  **  somewhat 
too  wild  and  salvage,  besides  wasting  the  good 
victuals.  •• 

Mr.  Gilchrist  charges  Mr.  Bowles  with  "  sug- 
gesting ••  that  Pope  "  attempted  **  to  commit  "  a 
rape**  upon  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montague.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  this  could  not  be  true. 
The  first  is,  that  like  the  chaste  Letitia*s  pre- 
vention of  the  intended  ravishment  by  Fireblood 
(in  Jonathan  Wild),  it  might  have  been  impeded 
by  a  timely  compliance.  The  second  is,  that 
however  this  might  be.  Pope  was  probably  the 
less  robust  of  the  two;  and  (if  the  Lines  on 
Sappho  were  really  intended  fbr  this  lady)  the 
asserted  consequences  of  her  acquiescence  in  his 
wishes  would  have  been  a  suflicient  punishment. 
The  passage  which  Mr.  Bowles  quotes,  however, 
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insinuates  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  merely  charges 
her  with  encouragement,  and  him  with  wishing 
to  profit  by  it,  ^  a  slight  attempt  at  seduction, 
and  no  more.  The  phrase  is,  *<  a  step  beyond 
deconmL**  Any  physical  violence  is  so  abhor- 
rent to  human  nature,  that  it  recoils  in  cold 
blood  from  the  very  idea. .  But,  the  seduction 
of  a  woman's  mind  as  well  as  person  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  least  heinous  sin  of  the  two  in  morality. 
Dr.  Johnson  commends  a  gentleman  who  having 
seduced  a  girl  who  said,  '*  I  am  afraid  we  have 
done  wrong,*'  replied,  <*  Yes,  we  haoe  done  wrong,** 
—  ''for  I  woidd  not  pervert  her  mind  alsa** 
Othello  would  not  "kill  Desdemona's  eotd," 
Mr.  Bowles  exculpates  himself  from  Mr.  Gil- 
christ's charge;  but  it  is  by  substituting  another 
charge  against  Pope.  "  A  step  beyond  de- 
corum" has  a  soft  sound,  but  what  does  it  ex- 
press? In  all  these  cases,  *<ce  n'est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute."  Has  not  the  Scripture 
something  upon  **  the  lusting  after  a  woman  " 
being  no  less  criminal  than  the  crime?  ''A 
step  beyond  decorum,"  in  short,  any  step  beyond 
the  instep,  is  a  step  from  a  precipice  to  the  lady 
who  permits  it  For  the  gentleman  who  makes 
it  It  is  also  rather  hazardous  if  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed, and  still  more  so  if  he  does. 

Mr.  Bowles  appeals  to  the  <*  Christian  reader !  ** 
upon  this  *'  Gilehristian  criticism."  Is  not  this 
play  upon  such  words  **  a  step  beyond  decorum" 
in  a  clergyman?  But  I  admit  the  temptation 
of  a  pun  to  be  irresistible. 

But  **a  hasty  pamphlet  was  published,  in 
which  some  personalities  respecting  Mr.  Gil- 
christ were  suffered  to  appear."  If  Mr.  Bowles 
will  write  "  hasty  pamphlets,"  why  is  he  so  sur- 
prised on  receiving  short  answers?  The  grand 
grievance  to  which  he  perpetually  returns  is  a 
charge  of  <*  hypoeh&ndriaeism,**  asserted  or  insi- 
nuated in  the  Quarterly.  I  cannot  conceive  a 
man  in  perfect  health  being  much  affected  by 
such  a  charge,  because  his  complexion  and  con- 
duct must  amply  refute  it.  But  were  it  true, 
to  what  does  it  amount?  —  to  an  impeachment 
of  a  liver  complaint.  *<  I  will  tell  it  to  the 
world,"  exclaimed  the  learned  Smelfungus.  — 
**  You  had  better,"  said  I,  **  tell  it  to  your  phy- 
sician." There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in 
such  a  disorder,  which  is  more  peculiarly  the 
malady  of  students.  It  has  been  the  complaint 
of  the  good,  and  the  wise,  and  the  witty,  and 
even  of  the  gay.  Regnard,  the  author  of  the 
last  French  comedy  after  Moli^re,  was  atrabi- 
lious; and  Molidre  himself  saturnine.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Gray,  and  Burns,  were  all  more  or 
less  affected  by  it  occasionally.  It  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  more  awful  malady  of  Collins,  Cow- 
per.  Swift,  and  Smart;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  partial  aflUction  of  this  disorder  is 
to  terminate  like  theirs.     But  even  were  it  so,  — 

'*  Nor  belt,  nor  wisest,  are  exempt  from  thee ; 
FoUy— Folly's  only  free."  Pbnrosx. 

If  this  be  the  criterion  of  exemption,Mr.  Bowles's 
last  two  pamphlets  form  a  better  certificate  of 
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sanity  than  a  phyncian's.  Mend^ilaoa  mi 
Bayle  were  at  times  so  overcome  with  this  dfr. 
pression,  as  to  be  obliged  to  reeor  to  wtaa^ 
*' puppet-shows,  and  counting  tiles  upon  the 
opposite  houses,"  to  divert  themselves.  Jk. 
Johnson  at  times  **  would  have  given  a  Gmb  to 
recover  his  spirits. "  Mr.  Bowles,  who  is  (strange 
to  say)  fond  of  quoting  Pope,  may  perlups  as- 


*'  Go  on,  obliging  creatores,  let  me  see 
All  which  disgraced  my  betters  met  inaae.** 

But  the  charge,  such  as  it  is,  neither  dii|rraoes    ' 
them  nor  him.     It  is  easUy  disproved  if  fidae  ;    , 
and  even  if  proved  true,  has  nothing  in  it  to    ' 
make  a  man  so  very  indignant.     3dr.  Bowles 
himself  appears  to  be  little  ashanwd  of  his  «<  hasty 
pamphlet ; "  for  he  attempts  to  excuse  it  by  the 
*<  great  provocation ; "    that  is  to  'say,  by  Mr. 
Bowles's  supposing  that  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  the    ' 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  which  he  | 
was  not.  I 

*'  But,  in  extenuation,  not  only  the  ^rest  |bo-  | 
vocation  should  be  remembered,  but  it  ought  to  | 
be  said,  that  orders  were  sent  to  the  Loodoo 
booksellers,  that  the  most  direct  personal  passages  > 
should  be  omitted  entirely,**  &c.  This  is  what  ' 
the  proverb  calls  *'  breaking  a  head  and  giving  a  , ; 
plaster ;  "  but,  in  this  instance,  the  platter  was  \ 
not  spread  in  time,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  does  not  '| 
seem  at  present  di^osed  to  regard  Mr.  Bowles's  <  | 
courtesies  like  the  rust  of  the  ^>ear  of  Adiille^  \\ 
which  had  such  **  skill  in  surgery.**  | 

But  **  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  no  right  to  object,  as  . 
the  reader  will  see."  I  am  a  reader,  a  *  gentle 
reader,"  and  I  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  ^  Were  i 
I  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  place,  I  should  olqeict  ex-  * 
ceedingly  to  being  abused ;  firstly,  fix-  what  I  , ' 
did  write,  and,  secondly,  fi>r.what  I  did  asC  <i 
write ;  merely  because  it  is  Mr.  Bowles's  will  '  i 
and  pleasure  to  be  as  angry  with  me  for  baring  I 
written  in  the  London  Magasine,as  fior  nottet-  j 
ing  written  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  i 

'*  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  had  ample  revenge;  for  <> 
he  has,  in  his  answer,  said  so  and  so,"  &c.  &c. 
There  is  no  great  revenge  in  all  this;  and  1 
presume  that  nobody  either  seeks  or  wkbes  k. 
What  revenge?     Mr.  Bowles  calls  names,  and 
he  is  answered.      But  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  the 
Quarterly  Reriewer  are  not  poets,  nor  pretenden 
to  poetry ;  therefore  they  can  have  no  envy  nor 
malice  against  Mr.  Bowles :  they  have  no  ae-  i 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Bowles,  and  can  hare  no 
personal  pique ;  they  do  not  cross  his  path  of 
life,  nor  he  theirs.     TTiere  is  no  politiol  €nid 
between  them.     What,  th&n^  can  be  the  motive 
of  their  discussion  of  his  desorts  as  an  editor?  — 
veneration  for  the  genius  of  Pope,  love  fin*  his 
memory,  and  regard  for  the  dassie  glory  of  their  i 
country.    Why  would  Mr.  Bowles  edite  ?    Had' 
he  limited  his  honest  endeavours  to  poetry,  very  I 
little  would  have  been  said  upoa  the  subject,  I 
and  nothing  at  all  by  his  present  antagonists.      | 

Mr.  Bowles  calls  Uie  pamphlet  a  *<  mud-cart,*  , 
and  the  writer  a  "scavenger."     Afterward  be 
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Asks,  «  Shall  he  fling  dirt  and  receive  rotd'vaterf  ** 
This  metaphor,  by  the  way,  is  taken  from  Mar- 
monters  Memoirs ;  who,  lamenting  to  Chamibrt 
the  shedding  of  blood  during  the  Fk«nch  revo- 
lution, was  answered,  **  Do  you  think  that  re- 
volutions are  to  be  made  with  rote-watw  f 

For  my  own  part,  I  presume  that  **  rose-water  ** 
would  be  infinitely  more  graceful  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bowles  than  the  substance  which  he  has 
substituted  for  that  delicate  liquid.  It  would 
also  more  confound  his  adversary,  supposing  him 
a  *<  scavenger.*'  I  remember,  (and  do  you  re- 
member, reuler,  that  it  was  in  my  earliest  youth, 
«  Consule  Planoo,*')  — -  on  the  morning  of  the 
great  battle,  (the  second)  —  between  Gulley  and 
Gregson,  »  Cribb,  who  was  matched  against 
Horton  for  the  second  fight,  on  the  same  memo- 
rable day)  awaking  uie  (a  lodger  at  the  inn  in 
the  next  room)  by  a  loud  remonstrance  to  the 
waiter  against  the  abomination  of  his  towels, 
which  had  been  laid  in  lavender.  Cribb  was  a 
coal-heaver— and  was  much  more  (Uscomfited 
by  this  odoriferous  effeminacy  of  fine  linen,  than 
by  his  adversary  Horton,  whom  he  **  finished  in 
style,**  though  with  some  reluctance ;  for  I  re- 
collect that  he  said,  '*  he  disliked  hurting  him, 
he  looked  so  pretty,*  —  Horton  being  a  very 
fine  firesh-coloured  young  man. 
■  To  return  to  **  rose-water  ** — that  is,  to  gentle 
means  of  rebuke.  Does  Mr.  Bowles  know  how 
to  revenge  himself  upon  a  hackney-coachman, 
when  he  has  overcharged  his  fare?  In  case  he 
should  not,  I  will  tell  him.  It  is  of  little  use 
to  call  him  *'  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  a  thief,  ap. 
impostor,  a  blackguard,  a  villain,  a  ragamuffin, 
a—  what  you  please ;**  all  that  he  is  used  to  — 
it  is  his  mother-tongue,  and  probably  his  mo- 
ther's. But  look  him  steadily  and  quietly  in 
the  face,  and  say  —  **  Upon  my  word,  I  think 
you  are  the  ugUtst/tiUno  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,** 
and  he  will  instantly  roU  forth  the  brazen  thun- 
ders of  the  charioteer  Selmoneus  as  follows :  — 
«  Huglyt  what  the  h— U  are  you9  You  a geti- 
tlemcM  I  Why  —  !**  So  much  easier  it  is  to 
provoke  —  and  therefore  to  vindicate — (for  pas- 
sion puni^es  him  wfao/ee2i  it  more  than  those 
whom  the  pasuonate  would  excruciate)  — b^  a 
few  quiet  words  the  aggressor,  than  by  retortmg 
violently.  The  **  coab  of  fire**  of  the  Scripture 
are  ben^fUe;  —  but  they  are  not  the  less  «  coals 
oSfire,** 

I  pass  over  a  page  of  quotation  and  reproba- 
tion—  "Sin  up  to  my  song**  —  "Oh  let  my 
little  bark" — "Arcades  ambo**  —  "Writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  and  himself  " —  "  In-door 
avocations,  indeed  **  —  «•  Kings  of  Brentford  **  — 
««  One  nosegay  **  —  •*  Perennial  nosegay  **—  "  Oh 
Juvenes,** — and  the  like. 

Page  12.  produces  "more  reasons,**  —  (the 
task  ought  not  to  have  been  difficult,  for  as  yet 
there  were  none)  —  "to  show  why  Mr.  Bowles 
attributed  the  critique  in  the  Quarterly  to  Oo- 
tavius  Gilchrist.**  All  these  "reasons**  conust 
of  tumdeeB  of  Mr.  Bowles,  upon  the  presumed 
character  of  his  opponent.     <*  He  did  not  sup- 


pose there  could  exist  a  man  in  the  kingdom  so 
impudent f  &c  &e.  except  Octavius  Gilchrist.** — 
"  He  did  not  think  there  watf  a  man  id  the 
kingdom  who  would  pretend  ignorancet  &c.  &c 
except  Octavius  Gilchrist**  —  "  He  did  not  con- 
ceive that  one  man  in  the  kingdom  would  utter 
such  stupid  flippancy,  &c.  &c.  except  Octavius 
Gilchrist.**  —  **  He  did  not  think  there  was  one 
man  in  the  kingdom  who,  &c  &c.  could  so  ut- 
terly show  his  ignorance,  combined  with  conceit, 
&c.  as  Octavius  Gilchrist.*'  — "  He  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  man  in  the  kingdom  so  perfect 
in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  <  old  lunes,*  **  &c  &o.  —  **  He 
did  not  think  the  mean  mind  of  any  one  in  the 
kingdom,**  Sec  and  so  on;  always  beginning 
with  «any  one  in  the  kingdom,**  and  ending 
with  <*  Octavius  Gilchrist,**  like  the  word  in  a 
catch.  I  am  not  "  in  the  kingdom,**  and  have 
not  been  much  in  the  kingdom  since  I  was  one 
and  twenty,  (about  five  years  in  the  whole,  since 
I  was  of  age,)  and  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the 
kingdom  again,  whilst  I  breathe,  nor  to  sleep 
there  af^^rwards;  and  I  regret  nothing  more 
than  having  ever  been  "  in  the  kingdom**  at  all. 
But  though  no  longer  a  man  "in  the  kingdom," 
let  me  hope  that  when  I  have  ceased  to  exist,  it 
may  be  said,  as  was  answered  by  the  master  of 
Clanronald*s  henchman,  the  day  after  the  battle 
oi  Sheriff^Muir,  when  he  was  found  watching 
his  chieTs  body.  He  was  asked,  ";vho  that 
was?**  he  replied—  "  it  was  a  man  yesterday.** 
And  in  this  capacity,  "  in  or  out  of  the  king- 
dom,*' I  must  own  that  I  participate  in  many  of 
the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Gilchrist.  I  par* 
ticipate  in  his  love  of  Pope,  and  in  his  not  un- 
derstanding, and  occasionally  finding  fiiult  with, 
the  last  editor  of  our  last  truly  great  poet 

One  of  the  reproaches  against  Mr.  Gilchrist 
is,  that  he  is  (it  is  sneeringly  said)  an  F.  S.  A. 
If  it  will  give  Mr.  Bowles  any  pleasure,  I  am 
not  an  F.  S.  A.,  but  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety at  his  service,  in  case  there  should  be  any 
thing  in  that  association  also  which  may  point  a 
paragraph. 

"There  are  some  other  reasons,^  but  "the 
author  is  now  not  unknown.**  Mr.  Bowles  has 
so  totally  exhausted  himself  upon  Octavius  Gil- 
christ, that  he  has  not  a  word  left  for  the  real 
quarterer  of  his  edition,  although  now  "deterr^.** 

The  following  page  refers  to  a  mysterious 
charge  of "  dupScity,  in  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Pope*s  letters.  **  -  Till  this  charge  is  made 
in  proper  form,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it : 
Mr. Gilchrist  hints  it— Mr.  Bowles  denies  it; 
there  it  rests  for  the  present  Mr.  Bowles  pro- 
fesses his  dislike  to  "  Pope*s  duplicity,  not  to 
Pope  **  —  a  distinction  apparently  without  a  dif- 
ference. However,  I  bdieve  that  I  understand 
him.  We  have  a  great  dislike  to  Mr.  Bowles*s 
edition  of  Pope,  but  not  to  Mr.  Bowles ;  never- 
theless,  he  takes  up  the  subject  as  warmly  as  if 
it  was  personaL  With  regard  to  the  fact  of 
"  Pope*s  duplicity,**  it  remains  to  be  proved  — 
like  Mr.  Bowles's  benevolence  towards  his  me- 
mory. 
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In  page  14.  we  have  a  large  assertion,  that 
«tbe  *  Elotsa*  alone  is  sufficient  to  convict  him 
of  gro9»  Ucentiousneu,"  Thus,  out  it  comes  at 
last.  Mr.  Bowles  does  accuse  Pope  of  **proi$ 
licentioushess,**  and  grounds  the  charge  upon  a 
poem.  The  UcentiousneM  is  a  **  grand  peut^tre,** 
according  to  the  turn  of  the  times  being.  The 
grossneas  I  deny.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  such  a  subject  nerer  was,  nor  erer  could 
be,  treated  by  any  poet  with  so  much  delicacy, 
mingled  with,  at  the  same  time,  such  true  and 
intense  passion.  Is  the  **  Atys**  of  Catullus 
lieentunuf  No,  nor  even  gross;  and  yet  Ca- 
tullus is  often  a  coarse  writer.  The  subject  is 
nearly  the  same,  except  that  Atys  was  the  sui- 
cide of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the  victim. 

The  *<  licentiousness  **  of  the  story  was  noi 
Pope's  —  it  was  a  fact.  All  that  it  had  of  gross, 
he  has  softened ;  —  all  that  it  had  of  indeUcate, 
he  has  purified  — all  that  it  had  of  passionate, 
he  has  beautified ;  —  all  that  it  had  of  holy,  he 
has  hallowed.  Mr.  Campbell  has  admirably 
nuirked  this  in  a  few  words  (I  quote  from  me- 
mory), in  drawine  the  distinction  between  Pope 
and  Dryden,  and  pointing  out  where  Dryden 
was  wanting.  **  I  fear,**  says  he,  *<  that  had  the 
subject  of  *  Eloisa'  fidlen  into  his  (Dryden*s) 
hands,  that  he  would  have  given  us  but  a  cootm 
draft  of  her  passion.**  Never  was  the  delicacy 
of  Pope  so  much  shown  as  in  this  poem.  With 
the  fiicts  and  the  letters  of  "  Eloisa  **  he  has  done 
what  no  other  mind  but  that  of  the  best  and 
purest  of  poets  could  have  accomplished  with 
such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho  (in  the  Ode 
called  hers)  —  all  that  we  have  of  ancient,  all 
that  we  have  of  modem  poetry,  sinks  into  nothing 
compared  with  him  in  this  production. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about  **  licen- 
tiousness.** Is  not  **  Anacreon  **  taught  in  our 
schools  ?  —  translated,  praised,  and  edited  ?  Are 
not  hb  Odes  the  ami^ory  praises  of  a  boy  ?  Is 
not  Sappho*s  Ode  on  a  girl  ?  Is  not  this  sub- 
lime and  ^according  to  Longinus)  fierce  love 
for  one  of  her  own  sex  ?  And  is  not  Phil]ips*s 
translation  of  it  in  the  mouths  of  all  your  women? 
And  are  the  English  schools  or  the  English 
women  the  more  corrupt  for  all  this  ?  When 
you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into  the  fire  it  will 
be  time  to  denounce  the  modems.  **  Licen- 
tiousness!**  —  there  is  more  real  mischief  and 
sapping  licentiousness  in  a  single  French  prose 
novel,  in  a  Moravian  hymn,  or  a  German  comedy, 
than  in  all  the  actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned 
or  poured  forth,  since  the  rhapsodies  of  Orpheus. 
The  sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and  Mad. 
de  S.  are  fiir  more  formidable  than  any  quantity 
\  of  verse.  They  are  so,  because  they  sap  the  prin- 
I  ciples,  by  reasoning  upon  the  pa$$ioHs';  whereas 
poetry  u  in  itself  passion,  and  does  not  sjrste- 
matise.  It  assails,  but  does  not  argue ;  it  may 
be  wrong,  but  it  does  not  assume  pretensions  to 
Optimism. 

Mr.  Bowles  now  has  the  goodness  **  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  a  traducer  and  liim  who 
sincerely  states  what  he  sincerely  belieres.**    He 
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might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble.    Tbe  | 
one  u  a  liar,  who  lies  knowingly ;  the  ocb«r  (I  l| 
speak  of  a  scandal-monger  of  oouiseXlies,  cfaid.  i 
tably  believing  that  be  speaks  truth,  aui  rcrj 
sorry  to  find  himself  in  fidsehood ;  — beesmekt ' 

**  Would  rather  that  the  dem  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie.** 

After  a  definition  of  a  **  traducer,*  vhidi  w 
quite  superfluous  (though  it  is  agreeahle  to  Ictni 
that  Mr.  Bowles  so  well  understands  thecbtra^ 
ter),  we  are  assured,  that  "  he  feels  eqnsDj  b- 
different,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  for  what  your  malice  \ 
can  invent,  or  your  impudence  utter.**    Thb  is 
indubitable ;  for  it  rests  not  only  on  Mr.  Bovlcs^  | 
assurance,  but  on  that  of  Sir  Fretful  Vhfftrj,  , 
and  nearly  in  the  same  words,  —  **  snd  I  ihdl  I 
treat  it  with  exactly  the  some  cslm  bdiflercnce  { 
and  philosophical  contempt,  and  so  your  senaot* 

**  One  thing  has  given  Mr.  Bowles  cooecn.' 
It  is  <*  a  passage  wluch  might  seem  to  reflect  so 
thepatronage  a  young  man  has  received."  3Ckr 
seem  !  I  The  passage  alluded  to  exproNi,  that 
if  Mr.  Gilchrist  be  the  reviewer  of  **s  ecituo 
poet  of  nature,**  his  praise  and  bUmesreeqnaSj 
contemptible.**  ^~  Mr.  Bowles,  who  has  a  pica- 
liarly  ambiguous  style,  where  it  suits  him,  eooes 
off  with  a  «*9iotf  to  the  poet,  but  the  eritie,"&e. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  passage  rcfened  to 
both.  Had  Mr.  Bowles  really  meant  fiurij,  be 
would  have  said  so  from  the  first — he  voald 
have  l>een  eagerly  tranqwrent — **A  certM 
poet  of  nature  **  is  not  the  style  of  oommendatkio. 
It  b  the  very  prologue  to  the  most  aeaadaiooi 
paragraphs  of  the  newspapers,  Vrben 

**  WiUing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  ttrike." 

**  A  certain'high  personage,**  —  "a eertain p«r- 
ess,**  —  «<  a  certain  illustrious  foreigner,"—]^ 
do  these  words  ever  precede,  but  de&matw? 
Had  he  felt  a  spark  of  kmdlii^  kiodoefl  f" 
John  Clare,  he  would  have  named  him.  1^ 
is  a  sneer  in  the  sentence  as  it  stands.  Hov  • 
favourable  review  of  a  deserving  poet  csn  "ntbcr 
ii^'ure  than  promote  his  cause**  is  ^^i^*  fj 
comprehend.  The  article  denounced  is  w^ 
and  amiable,  and  it  hat  •*  served  **  the  poet,  « 
far  as  poetry  can  be  served  by  judiciow  and 
honest  criticism. 

With  the  two  next  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Bo»l««'« 
pamphlet  it  is  pleasing  to  concur.  His  b^iWO 
of  «*Pennie,**  and  his  former  patronage(/*S>o«l 
do  him  honour.  lamnotofthosewhom^rdajy 
Mr.  Bowles  to  be  a  benevolent  msn.  I  ^^1 
assert,  that  he  is  not  a  candid  editor. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  been  ««a  writer  oectfiflowy 
upwards  of  thirty  years,**  and  never  *"J5*J'J* 
word  in  reply  in  his  life  "  to  critioflM.  botT 
«  criticisms.**  This  b  Mr.  Lofty  in  GoWanJJ* 
Good-natured  Man;  ««and  I  vow  by  •U  tlitf» 
honourable,  my  resentment  has  never  <^  rj 
men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of  harm,'-"*  \ 
is,  at  mere  men,**  „  i 

«*  The  letter  to  the  .editor  of  the  "^^^^Ae 
b  owned ;  but  «« it  was  not  on  account  rf  «* 
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criticism.  It  was  because  the  criticism  came 
down  in  a  frank  directed  to  Mrs.  Bowles  !  1 1  **— 
(the  italics  and  three  notes  of  admiration  ap- 
pended to  Mrs.  Bowles  are  oopieji  Tcrbatimfrom 
the  quotation),  and  Mr.  Bowles  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  criticism,  but  with  the  frank 
and  the  address.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bowles  that 
the  intention  was  to'annoy  him ;  but  I  fear  that 
this  was  answered  by  his  notice  of  the  reception 
of  the  criticism.  An  anonymous  letter-writer 
has  but  one  means  of  knowing  the  effect  of  his 
attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  over  the 
▼iper ;  he  knows  that  his  poison  has  taken  effect, 
when  he  hears  the  victim  cry ;  — the  adder  is 
deaf.  The  best  reply  to  an  anonymous  intima. 
tion  is  to  take  no  notice  directly  nor  indirectly. 
I  wish  Mr.  Bowles  could  see  only  one  or  two  of 
the  thousand  which  I  have  received  in  the  course 
of  a  literary  life,  which,  though  begtm  early,  has 
not  yet  extended  to  a  third  part  of  his  existence 
as  an  author.  I  speak  of  lUerary  life  only. 
Were  I  to  add  penomd,  I  might  double  the 
amount  of  amonymoua  letters.  If  he  could  but 
see  the  violence,  the  threats,  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  thing,  he  would  laugh,  and  so  should  I, 
and  thus  be  both  gainers. 

To  keep  up  the  fiffce,  —  within  the  last  month 
of  this  present  writing  (1881),  I  have  had  my 
life  threatened  in  the  same  way  which  menaced 
Mr.  Bowles's  hme,  —  excepting  that  the  anony- 
mous denunciation  was  addressed  to  the  Cardixud 
Legate  of  Romagna,  instead  of  to  Mrs.  Bowles. 
The  Cardinal  is,  I  believe,  the  elder  lady  of  the 
two.  I  append  the  menace  in  all  its  barbaric 
but  literal  Italian,  that  Mr.  Bowles  may  be  con- 
vinced ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  **promise  to  pay,** 
which  the  Italians  ever  keep,  so  my  person  has 
been  at  least  as  much  exposed  to  a  '<  shot  in  the 
gloaming,"  from  «  John  Heatherblutter  **  (see 
Waverley),  as  ever  Mr.  Bowles's  glory  was  from 
an  editor.  I  am,  nevertheless,  on  horseback  and 
lonely  for  some  hours  (one  of  them  twilight)  in 
the  forest  daily;  and  this,  because  it  was  my 
*•  custom  in  the  afternoon,**  and  that  I  believe  if 
the  tyrant  cannot  escape  amidst  hb  guards  (should 
it  be  so  written?),  so  the  humbler  individual 
would  find  precautions  useless. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  here  the  humility  to  say, 
that  **  he  must  succumb ;  for  with  Lord  Byron 
turned  against  him,  he  has  no  chance,**  —  a  de- 
claration of  self-denial  not  much  in  unison  with 
his  **  promise,"  five  lines  afterwards,  that  *<for 
every  twenty-four  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Oikhrist, 
or  his  friend,  to  greet  him  with  as  many  from 
the  *  Gilchrisiad  * ;  **  but  so  much  the'  better. 
Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  **  succumb  **  but  to 
Mr.  Bowles.  As  a  poet,  the  author  of  **  The 
Missionary"  may  compete  with  the  foremost  of 
his  cotemporaries.  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
all  my  previous  opinions  of  Mr.  Bowles's  poetry 
were  written  long  before  the  publication  of  his 
last  and  best  poem ;  and  that  a  poet's  la$i  poem 
should  be  his  best,  is  his  highest  praise.  But, 
however,  he  may  duly  and  honourably  rank  with 
his  living  rivals.     There  never  was  so  complete 


a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Pope,  as  in  the  lines 
with  which  Mr.  Bowles  closes  hia  **to  be  con- 
eluded  in  our  next,** 

Mr.  Bowles  is  avowedly  the  champion  and 
the  poet  of  nature.  Art  and  the  arts  arc  dragged 
some  before,  and  others  behind  his  chariot.  F  ope, 
where  he  deals  with  passion,  and  with  the  nature 
of  the  naturals  of  the  day,  b  allowed  even  by 
themselves  to  be  sublime ;  but  they  complain 
that  too  soon  »- 

**  He  stoop'd  to  troth  and  moralised  bis  soDg,** 

and  there  even  they  allow  him  to  be  unrivalled. 
He  has  succeeded,  and  even  surpassed  them, 
when  he  chose,  in  their  own  pretended  province. 
Let  us  see  what  their  Corjrphoeus  eiSects  in 
Pope's.  But  it  b  too  pitiable,  it  b  too  melan- 
choly, to  see  Mr.  Bowles  «*  stnntn^"  not  "  «/)*' 
but  *<  down  "  as  a  poet  to  bb  lowest  depth  as  an 
editor.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bowles  b  always 
quoting  Pope.  I  grant  that  there  b  no  poet  — 
not  Shakspeare  himself —  who  can  be  so  often 
quoted,  with  reference  to  life ;  -^  but  hb  editor 
b  so  like  the  devil  quoting  Scripture,  that  I  could 
wish  Mr.  Bowles  in  hb  proper  place,  quoting  in 
the  pulpiL 

And  now  for  hb  lines.  But  it  b  painful  ~- 
painful  —  to  see  such  a  suicide,  though  at  the 
shrine  of  Pope.     I  can't  copy  them  all :  — 

**  Shall  the  rank,  loathsome  miscreant  of  the  age. 
Sit,  like  a  night-mare,  grinning  o'er  a  page.'* 

**  Whose  pye-bald  character  so  vgldj  suit 
The  two  extremes  of  BanUm  and  of  Brute, 
Compound  grotesque  of  sollenneis  and  show. 
The  chattering  magpie,  and  the  croaking  crow.'* 

**  Whose  heart  contends  with  thy  Satumlan  head,, 
A  root  of  hemlock,  and  a  lump  of  lead. 
Gilchrist,  proceed,"  Ac.  ftc 

**  And  thus  stand  forth,  spite  of  thy  venom'd  foam. 
To  give  thee  biufitr  bile,  or  lash  thee  limping  home." 

^th  regard  to  the  last  line»  the  only  one  upon 
which  I  shall  venture  for  foar  of  infection,  I 
would  advise  Mr.  Gilchrbt  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  such  reciprocal  morsure  —  unless  he  has 
more  faith  in  the  **Ormskirk  medicine"  than 
most  people,  or  may  wish  to  anticipate  the  pension 
of  the  recent  German  professor,  (I  forget  bb 
name,  but  it  b  advertised  and  full  (^consonants,) 
who  presented  hb  memoir  of  an  infkllible  remedy 
for  the  hydrophobia  to  the  German  diet  last 
month,  coupled  with  the  philanthropic  condition 
of  a  large  annuity,  provided  that  his  cure  cured. 
Let  him  begin  with  the  editor  of  Pope,  and 
double  hb  demand. 

Yours  ever, 

Btrom. 
To  John  Murraif,  E$q, 

P.  S.  —  Amongst  the  above-mentioned  lines 
there  occurs  the  following^  applied  to  Pope  — 

'*  The  assassin's  vengeance,  and  the  coward's  lie." 

And  Mr.  Bowles  persists  that  be  b  a  well-wisher 
to  Pope  1ft    He  has,  then,  edited  an  *<  assassin  " 
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and  a  '* coward**  wittingly,  as  wdl  as  lovingly. 
In  my  fonner  letter  I  have  remarked  upon  the 
editor's  fbrgetfulness  of  Pope's  benevolence. 
But  where  he  mentions  his  fiiults  it  is  **  with 
sorrow**  —  his  tears  drop,  but  they  do  not  blot 
them  out.  The  "  recording  angel  **  differs  from 
the  recording  clergyman.  A  fulsome  editor  is 
pardonable  though  tiresome,  like  a  panegyrical 
son  whose  pious  sincerity  would  demi-^eify  his 
&ther.  But  a  detracting  editor  is  a  parricide. 
He  sins  against  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  con- 
nection—he murders  the  life  to  come  of  his 
victim.  If  his  author  is  not  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned, do  not  edit  at  all :  if  he  be,  edit  honestly, 
and  even  flatteringly.  The  reader  will  forgive 
the  weakness  in  favour  of  mortalityy  and  correct 
your  adulation  with  a  smile.  But  to  sit  down 
**  mingere  in  patrios  cineres,**  as  Mr.  Bowles  has 
done,  merits  a  reprobation  so  strong,  that  I  am 
as  incapable  of  expressing  as  of  ceasing  to  feel  it. 

Further  Addenda, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  after  all  this  out- 
cry about  "  ti»-<2oor  nature**  and  '*  artificial 
images,**  Pope  was  the  principal  inventor  of  that 
boast  of  the  English,  Modem  Gardening,  He 
divides  this  honour  with  Milton.  Hear  Warton : 
—  <*  It  hence  appears  that  this  enchanting  art  of 
modem  gardenings  in  which  this  kingdom  claims 
a  prefinrence  over  every  nation  in  Europe*  chiefly 
owes  iU  origin  and  its  improvements  to  two 
great  poets,  Biilton  and  Pope" 

Walpole  (no  friend  to  Pope)  asserts  that  Pope 
formed  Kenfn  taste,  and  that  Kent  was  the  ar- 
tist to  whom  the  English  are  chiefly  indebted 
fordi£fbsing  "a  taste  in  laying  out  grounds.** 
The  design  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  garden  was 
copied  firam  Bope\  at  Twickenham.  Warton 
applauds  <*  his  singular  efibrt  of  art  and  taste,  in 
impressing  so  much  variety  and  scenery  on  a 
qx>t  of  five  acres.**  Pope  was  the  Jiret  who  ri- 
diculed the  **  formal,  French,  Dutch,  fiilsc  and 
unnatural  taste  in  gardening,**  both  in  prou  and 
verse.   (See,  for  the  former,  *'  The  Guardian.**)  ^ 

**  Pope  has  given  not  only  some  of  ova  first 
but  beet  rules  and  observations  on  Architecture 
and  Gardening*  (See  Warton*s  Essay,  vol.  ii. 
p.  237,  &c  &c) 

Now,  is  it  not  a  shame,  after  this,  to  hear  our 


>  [No.  17& ,  on  Uylng  out  Gardens.  This  pa4>er,  which 
abounds  with  wit  as  wdl  as  taste,  ends  with  a  ridiculous 
catalogue  of  various  figures  cut  in  erergreen.  Hero 
follow  a  few  of  the  items  — 

*'  Adam  and  Eve  in  yew :  Adam  a  little  shattered  by 
the  <U1  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  great  storm :  Eve 
and  the  Serpent  very  flourishing. 

*'  The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finished. 

*'  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  cypress. 

'*  A  laurestine  bear  in  blossom,  with  a  juniper  hunter 
fai  berry. 

*'  An  old  maid  of  honour  in  wormwood. 

**  A  topping  Ben  Jonson  in  laurel. 

"Divers  eminott  modem  poets  in  ba|t, lomewbat 
blighted,  to  be  disposed  of  a  penny-worth. 


Lakers  in  *<  Kendal  Green,*  and  our  Bocolkal 
Cockneys,  crying  out  (the  latter  in  a  wxlderaai 
of  bricks  and  mortar)  about  <*  Naiure"  and 
Pope*s  "artifi(iial  in-door  habits?"  Pope  had 
seen  all  of  nature  that  England  alooe  can  sa^ 
ply.  He  was  bred  in  Windsor  Forestt  and 
amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Eton  ;  he  lived 
fiimiliarly  and  frequently  at  Vhe  ooaotry  aeats  of 
Bathurst,  Cobham,  Burlington,  Peterixuopgii, 
Digby,  and  Boling^roke ;  amongst  whose  ants 
was  to  be  numbered  Siowe,  He  made  his  own 
little  '*  five  aeres**  a  modd  to  princes^  and  to  the 
first  of  our  artists  who  imitated  nature^  Warton 
thinks  **  that  the  most  engaging  of  Keatt  works 
was  also  planned  on  the  model  of  Popc^ — at 
least  in  the  opening  and  retiring  shades  of  Ye- 
nU8*s  Vale.** 

It  is  true  that  Pope  was  infirm  and  deformed; 
but  he  could  walk,  and  he  could  xide  (be  rode 
to  Oxford  from  London  at  a  stretch)^  and  be 
was  fiimous  for  an  exquisite  eye.  On  a  tree  at 
Lord  Bathurst*s  is  carved  **  Here  Pope  sang,* 
—  he  composed  beneath  it.  Bolingbroke,  ia 
one  of  his  letters,  represents  them  both  writing 
in  the  hay-field.  No  poet  ever  admired  Nature 
more,  or  used  her  better,  than  Pope  has  dooe^ 
as  I  vrill  undertake  to  prove  from  hb  woaia, 
proee  and  verte,  if  not  anticipated  in  ao  easy  and 
agreeable  a  labour.  I  remember  a  passage  m 
Walpole,  somewhere,  of  a  gentleman  who  wished 
to  give  directions  about  some  willows  to  a  man 
who  had  long  served  Pope  in  his  grounds :  "  I 
understand,  sir,**  he  replied,  «  you  would  hate 
them  hang  down,  sir,  eomewhat  poeHaaL'*  Nov, 
if  nothing  existed  but  this  little  anecdote  it 
would  suffice  to  prove  Pope*s  taste  for  Naimt, 
and  the  impression  which  he  had  made  ee  a 
common-minded  man.  But  I  have  aJieady 
quoted  Warton  and  Walpole  (6o<*  his  eaeBam\ 
and,  were  it  necessary,  I  could  amply  quote  Pope 
himself  for  such  tributes  to  Natv&k  >  as  no  pod 
of  the  present  day  has  even  approached. 

His  various  excellence  is  really  woDdcffol: 
architecture,  painting,  gardening,  all  are  alike 
subject  to  his  genius.  Be  it  remembered  that 
English  gardening  is  the  purposed  peffecUuMing 
of  niggard  Nature,  and  that  without  it  Fngftp^ 
is  but  a  hedge-and-ditch,  dooUe-post-and-flul, 
Hounslow  Heath  and  Clapham  Common  sort 
of  country,  since  the  principal  foresta  have  been 


**  A  quickset  hog,  shot  up  into  a  porcupine  fay  ib  being 
forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 
*'  A  Uvender  pig  with  sage  growing  iu  the  bcfij,"  ftc 

*  ['*  To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  faitead. 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bead. 
To  swdl  the  terras,  or  to  sink  the  grot. 
In  all  let  Natusb  never  be  forgot. 
But  treat  the  Goddess  Uke  a  modest  lUr. 
Nor  orer-dress,  nor  leave  her  whtdlj  bare  ; 
Let  not  each  beauty  every  wbero  be  tpy^d. 
Where  half  the  sUU  b  deeentiy  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points  who  pleasingly  coufauads. 
Surprises,  varies,  and  oooceals  the  boaads,** 
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felled.  It  18,  in  general,  fiur  from  a  picturesque 
country.  The  case  is  different  with  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and  I  except  also  the  lake 
counties  and  Derbyshire,  together  with  Eton, 
Windsor,  and  my  own  dear  Harrow  on  the  Hill, 
and  some  spots  near  the  coast.  In  the  present 
rank  fertility  of  **  great  poets  of  the  age,"  and 
'*  schools  of  poetry  **  —  a  word  which,  like 
"  schools  of  eloquence"  and  of  **  philosophy,**  is 
never  introduced  till  the  decay  of  the  art  has 
increased  with  the  number  of  its  professors — 
in  the  present  day,  then,  there  have  sprung  up 
two  sorts  of  Naturals ; — the  Lakers  \  who  whine 
about  Nature  because  they  live  in  Cumberland ; 
and  their  under-net  (which  some  one  has  ma- 
liciously called  the  *<  Cockney  School"),  who 
are  entbusiastical  for  the  country  because  they 
live  in  London.  It  is  to  be  observed*  that  the 
rustical  founders  are  rather  anxious  to  disclaim 
any  connexion  with  their  metropolitan  followers, 
whom  they  ungraciously  review,  and  call  cock- 
neys atheists,  foolish  Uows,  bad  writers,  and 
other  hard  names  not  less  tmgrateful  than  un- 
just. I  can  understand  the  pretensbns  of  the 
aquntic  gentlemen  of  Windermere  to  what  Mr. 
Braham  terms  "enbuumusy"  for  lakes,  and 
mountains,  and  dafibdils,  and  buttercups ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  apprised  of  the  foundation 
of  the  London  propensities  of  their  imitative 
brethren  to  the  same  *'  high  argument.**  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  have  rambled  over 
half  Europe^  and  seen  Nature  in  most  of  her  va- 
rieties (although  I  think  that  they  have  ooca* 
sionally  not  used  her  very  well) ;  but  what  on 
earth  — of  earth,  and  sea,  and  Nature— have 
the  others  seen?  Not  a  hal^  nor  a  tenth  part 
so  much  as  Pope.  While  they  sneer  at  his 
Windsor  Forest,  have  they  ever  seen  any  thing 
of  Windsor  except  its  brick 

The  most  rural  of  these  gentlemen  is  my  friend 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  lives  at  Hampstead.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  need  not  disclaim  any  personal  or 
poetical  hostility  against  that  gentleman.  A 
more  amiable  man  in  society  I  know  not;  nor 
(when  he  will  allow  his  sense  to  prevail  over  his 
sectarian  principles)  a  better  writer.  When  he 
was  writing  his  **  Bimini,**  I  was  not  the  last  to 
discover  its  beauties,  long  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. Even  then  I  remonstrated  against  its 
vulgarisms ;  which  are  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  the  author  is  any  thing  but  a  vulgar 
man.  Mr.  Hunt's  answer  was,  that  he  wrote 
them  upon  principle;  they  made  part  of  his 
**  eytUm  /  /**  I  then  said  no  more.  When  a 
man  talks  of  his  system,  it  is  like  a  woman*8 
talking  of  her  virtue.    1  let  them  talk  on.   Whe- 


1  V*  Write  but  like  Wordfworth,  live  betide  a  Lake, 
And  keep  your  tmihy  locks  a  year  tnm  Blake; 
Then  print  jom  Ixxdc,  onoe  more  return  to  town. 
And  bojs  shall  bunt  yonr  bardihlp  up  and  down.'* 
SngUsk  Sards,  ftc/] 

«  C"  Who  himg  wtth  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow? 


ther  there  are  writers  who  could  have  written 
**  Rimini,**  as  it  might  have  been  written,  I  know 
not ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  is,  probably,  the  only  poet 
who  could  have  had  the  heart  to  spoil  his  own 
Capo  d*Operm. 

With  the  rest  of  his  young  people  I  have  no 
acquaintance,  except  through  some  things  of 
theirs  (which  have  been  sent  out  without  my 
desire),  and  I  confess  that  till  I  had  read  them 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  foil  extent  of  human 
absurdity.  Like  Garrick*s  *<  Ode  to  Shak- 
spetLTe/*tkey"defyeriticiem.*'  These  are  of  the 
personages  who  decry  Pope.  One  of  tliem,  a 
Mr.  John  Ketch,  has  written  some  lines  against 
him,  of  which  it  were  better  to  "be  the  subject 
than  the  author.  Mr.  Hunt  redeems  hinuelf 
by  occasional  beauties;  but  the  rest  of  these 
poor  creatures  seem  so  far  gone  that  I  would 
not  «  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat !  **  were  I  in  Mr.  Hunt's  place.  To  be  sure, 
be  has  **  led  his  ragamuffins  where  they  will  be 
well  peppered ;  **  but  a  system-maker  must  re- 
ceive all  sorts  of  proselytes.  When  they  have 
really  seen  lifo— when  they  have  felt  it— when 
they  have  travelled  beyond  the  for  distant  boun- 
daries of  the  wilds  of  Middlesex  —  when  they 
have  overpassed  the  Alps  of  Higfagate,  and 
traced  to  its  sources  the  Nile  of  the  New  River 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  properly  be 
permitted  to  them  to  despise  Pope;  w1k>  had,  if 
not  in  Wak$9  been  near  it,  when  he  described  so 
beautifoJly  the  **  artifieiaT  works  of  the  Bene- 
foctor  of  Nature  and  mankind,  the  **  Man  of 
Ross*;  **  whose  picture,  still  suspended  in  the 
parlour  of  the  inn,  I  have  so  often  contemplated 
with  reverence  for  his  memory,  and  admiration 
of  the  poet,  without  whom  even  his  own  still  ex- 
isting good  works  could  hardly  have  preserved 
his  honest  renown. 

I  would  also  observe  to  my  friend  Hunt,  that 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  Ravenna,  not 
only  for  my  sincere  pleasure  in  his  company, 
and  the  advantage  which  a  thousand  miles  or  86 
of  travel  might  produce  to  a  « natural "  poet, 
but  also  to  point  out  one  or  two  little  things  in 
*'  Rimxni,**  which  he  probably  would  not  have 
placed  in  his  opening  to  that  poem,  if  he  had 
ever  seen  Ravenna ;  —  unless,  indeed,  it  made 
**  part  of  bis  system  II**  I  must  also  crave  his 
indulgence  for  having  spoken  of  his  disdples  — 
by  no  means  an  agreeable  or  self-sought  subject 
If  they  had  said  nothing  of  Ptipe^  they  might 
have  remained  ''alone  with  their  glory'*  for 
aught  I  should  have  said  or  thought  about  them 
or  their  nonsense.  But  if  they  interfere  with 
the  "little  Nightingale**  of  Twickenham,  they 


Not  to  the  skies  in  uscIms  colmans  tost. 
Or  in  proud  fUls  magnificently  lost, 
But  dear  and  artless,  pouring  tlirou^  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  theswafai. 
Wboft  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repoee  ? 
Who  taught  that  heav'n-dfrected  spire  to  rise  ? 
'The  man  of  Rossi*  each  lisping  babe  replies." 

Spisilem.} 
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may  find  othen  who  will  bear  it — /won't. 
Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age, 
can  ever  diminiih  my  veneration  for  him*  who 
is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  dimes, 
of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence. 
The  delight  of  my  boyhood,  the  study  of  my  man- 
hood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me  to  attain  it),  he 
may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry 
is  the  Book  of  Life.  Without  canting,  and  yet 
without  neglecting  religion,  he  has  asseoibled  all 
that  a  good  and  great  man  can  gather  together 
of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in  consummate  beauty. 
Sir  William  Temple  obserres,  *<that  of  all  the 
members  of  m^nlcinrf  that  live  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is 
bom  capably  of  making  a  ifrtat  poet,  there  may 
be  a  thotuand  bom  capable  of  making  as  great 
generals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  story.  *' 
Here  is  a  statesman's  opimon  of  poetry :  it  is 
honourable  to  him,  and  to  the  art.  Such  a 
'*  poet  of  a  thousand  years  **  was  Pope,  A  thou- 
sand years  will  roll  away  before  such  another 
can  be  hoped  finr  in  our  literature.  But  it  can 
want  them  —  he  himself  is  a  literature.  ' 

One  word  upon  hb  so  bmtally  abused  trans- 
lation of  Homer.  <*  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  critical 
exactness  is  well  known,  has  mot  been  able  to 
point  out  above  three  or  four  mistakes  in  the  eente 
through  the  whole  Iliad.  The  real  faults  of 
the  translation  are  of  a  diflforent  kind.**  SoKays 
Warton,  himself  a  scholar.  It  appears  by  this, 
then,  that  be  avoided  the  chief  fiuilt  of  a  trans- 
lator. As  to  its  other  fiiults,  they  consist  in  his 
having  made  a  beautiful  English  poem  of  a 
sublime  Greek  one.  It  will  always  hold.  Cow- 
per  and  all  the  rest  of  the  blank  pretenders  may 
do  their  best  and  their  worst :  they  will  never 
wrench  Pope  from  the  hands  of  a  single  reader 
of  sense  and  feeling. 

The  grand  distinction  of  the  vulgar  forms  of 
the  new  school  of  poets  is  their  tm^ortfy.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  coaree,  but 
A  shabby-genteel,"  as  it  is  termed.  A  man  may 
be  coarse  and  yet  not  wlgar,  and  the  reverse. 
Bums  is  often  coarse,  but  never  vulgar,  Chat- 
terton  is  never  vulgar,  nor  Wordsworth,  nor  the 
higher  of  the  Lake  school,  though  they  treat,  of 
low  life  in  all  its  branches.  It  ia  in  tbea  Jinerjf 
that  the  new  imder  school  are  most  vulgar,  and 
they  nay  be  known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we 
called  at  Harrow  <*a  Sunday  blood"  might  be 
easily  distinguished  from  a  gentleman,  although 
his  clothes  might  be  the  better  cut,  and  his  booU 
the  best  blackened,  of  the  two :  —  probably  be- 
cause  he  made  the  one,  or  cleaned  the  other, 
with  his  own  hands. 


I  [ .**  O  oMmorablfl long, 

If  there  be  force  In  virtus  or  in  aong  t 
O  injured  Bard  1  scoept  the  grstefiil  strain 
That  I,  the  humblest  of  the  tunefol  train. 
With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand  repay. 
For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  Uy  1 
So  may  thy  Tsried  verse,  tnm  age  to  age, 
Inform  the  simple,  and  deUght  the  sage  1 


In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing,  mt  of 
persons.  Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing;  of  the 
former,  I  judge  as  it  is  found.  Of  my  friend 
Hunt,  I  have  already  said,  that  he  is  any  thing 
but  vulgar  in  his  manners ;  and  of  his  discipk^ 
therefore,  I  will  not  judge  of  their  maonett  from 
their  verses.  They  may  be  boooui«ble  and  ^c»- 
tlemanfy  men,  for  what  I  know ;  but  the  latts' 
quality  is  studioudy  excluded  from  their  pdbfi- 
cations.  They  remind  me  of  Mr.  Ssnith  and 
the  Miss  Broughtons  at  theHampstead  Assembly, 
in  **  Evelina.**  In  these  things  (in  private  lift; 
at  least,)  I  pretend  to  some  small  expencnoe ; 
because,  in  the  course  of  my  youth,  I  have  seen 
a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society,  from  the  Christian 
prince  and  the  Mussulman  sultan  and  pacfaa,aiMl 
the  hi^er  ranks  of  th^  countries,  down  ts  the 
London  boxer,  the  "JIaak  and  tke  mptB,"  the 
Spanish  muleteer,  the  wandering  Turkish  dervise, 
the  Scotch  highhinder,  and  the  Albanian  robber ; 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties  of  Italian 
social  life.  Far  be  it  fiwn  me  to  presume  that 
there  ever  was,  or  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  ma 
aristoeraey  of  poets  j  but  there  is  a  nobOity  of 
thought  and  of  style,  open  to  all  statioDS,  and 
derived  partly  from  talent,  and  partly  from 
education,  —  which  is  to  be  found  in  Shak- 
speare,  and  Pope,  and  Bums,  no  less  than  m 
Dante  and  Alfieri,  but  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and  bards  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  little  chorus.  If  I  were  asked  to  de&ae 
what  this  gentlemanllness  is,  I  diould  say  that 
it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  exam^ka  —  of  those 
who  have  it,  and  those  who  have  it  noC  InJ^ 
I  should  say  that  most  m^tary  men  have  it,  ud 
few  naval ;  — that  several  men  of  rank  have  i^ 
and  few  lawyers; — that  it  is  more  frcqoent 
among  authorr  than  divines  (when  they  are  not 
pedants);^  that/nictii^.master8  have  more  of  it 
than  dancing-masters,  and  singers  than  playos ; 
and  that  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism  to  say  so)  it  is 
for  more  generally  diffused  among  women  tfam 
among  men.  In  poetry,  as  well  as  writii^  m 
general,  it  will  never  make  entirely  a  poet  or  s 
poem ;  but  neither  poet  nor  poem  will  ever  be 
good  for  any  thing  without  it.  It  Is  the  ssft  sf 
society,  and  the  seasonmgof  compositioo.  Vd- 
parity  is  for  worse  than  downright  hlacfymardim; 
for  the  latter  comprdiends  wit,  humour,  and 
strong  sense  at  times ;  while  the  former  is  s 
sad  abortive  attempt  at  all  things,  **  signifying 
nothing.**  It  does  not  depend  upon  low  thcnes, 
or  even  low  language,  for  Fidding  revels  in 
both ;  — but  is  he  ever  mdparf  No.  Tea  see 
the  man  of  education,  the  gentleman,  snd  the 
scholar,  sporting  with  his  street,  —  its 


While  canker*d  Weston*,  and  his  i«^*^fi"'!f»u"- 
Stink  in  the  nose  of  all  succeeding  times.** 

GtrwasM^BasioL} 


(:)-' 


*  A  scribbler  who,  for  a  series  of  years,  hal  be« 
attacking  the  moral  character  of  Fope,  in  the  Geaito- 
man's  Bfagasine,  **  with  all  the  vimleoee  of  GiUaa,  al 
the  impodenoe  of  Smedley,  and  all  tiie  ignorsDce  of 
Curl  and  bis  associates.** 
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not  its  slave.  Your  vulgar  writer  is  always 
most  vulgar  the  higher  h'm  subject,  as  the 
man  who  showed  the  menagerie  at  Pidcock*s 
was  wont  to  say,  —  <*Thi5,  gentlemen,  is  the 
eagle  of  the  tun,  from  Archangel,  in  Rusna; 
the  oUerer  it  u  the  igherer  he  flies.**  But  to  the 
prooft.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  felt  more  than  ex- 
pUined.  Let  any  man  take  up  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  subordinatewriters,  read  (if  possible) 
a  couple  of  pages,  and  pronounce  for  himself,  if 
they  contain  not  the  kmd  of  writing  which  may 
be  likened  to  **  shabby 'genteel "  in  actual  life. 
When  he  has  done  this,  let  him  take  up  Pope ; 
and  when  he  has  laid  him  down,  take  up  the 
dockney  again  — >  if  he  can. 


Note  to  tke  pottage  im  page  896.  relative  to  Pope*t  Umet 
mpon  Lady  Marp  W.Momtague.]  I  think  that  I  could 
show,  if  necessary,  that  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  wai 
also  greatly  to  blame  in  that  quarrel,  ttpt  for  having  re- 
jected, but  for  having  eocouraged  hhn:  but  I  would 
rather  decline  the  task — though  she  should  have  remem- 
bered ber  own  Une,  **  flip  MfMet  loo  fMor  <Aa<  eamettobe 
denied.*^  I  adndre  her  so  much—her  beauty,  ber 
taleaU— that  I  should  do  this  reluctanUy.  1,  besides, 
am  so  attached  to  the  very  name  of  Jtfary,  that,  as  John- 


son once  said,  **If  you  calledadog  Her9ep{^),l  should  love 
him ;  **  so  if  you  were  to  cdll  1  female  of  the  same  species 
*'  Mary,"  I  should  love  it  better  than  others  (biped  or 
quadruped)  of  the  same  sex  with  a  diflbrent  appellation. 
She  was  an  extraordinary  woosan :  she  could  translate 
Epkteiut,  and  yet  write  a  song  worthy  of  Ariitippus. 
The  lines, 

**  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past, 
And  we  meet,  with  champaigne  and  a  chicken,  at  last. 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear ! 
Be  banUh'd  afisr  both  dlscretloo  and  fear  J 
Forgetting  or  scorning  the  airs  of  the  crowd. 
He  may  ceaie  to  be  formal,  and  I  to  be  proud. 
Till,'*  &c.  Ac. 

There,  Mr.BowIesI— what  say  you  to  such  a  supper 
with  such  a  woman  ?  and  ber  own  description  too  ?  Is 
not  her  **  dkaagiaiiHe  amd  dUcken  **  worth  a  forest  or 
two?  Is  it  not  poetry  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  this  stansa 
contains  the  **pwr4e**  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Epicurus:— I  mean  the  practical  philosophy  of  his 
school,  not  the  precepts  of  the  master ;  for  I  hare  been 
too  Itmg  at  the  university  not  to  know  that  the  phi- 
losopher was  himself  a  moderate  man.  But,  after  all, 
wouJd  not  some  of  us  have  been  as  great  fools  as  Pope  ? 
For  my  part,  I  wonder  that,  with  his  quick  feelings,  her 
coquetry,  and  his  disappointment,  he  did  no  more,— 
Ini^ead  of  writing  some  lines,  which  are  to  be  condemned 
if  folse,  and  regretted  if  true. 


1  [The  Hon.  Henry  Hervey,  third  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Bristol,  tnm.  whom  Johnson,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
London  life,  received  great  kindness.] 
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Byron's  supposed  insanity,  662. 

Bemadotte,   Jean-Baptiste^ules,    King  of 

Baillie,  <  Long,*  304. 

Sweden,  195. 

BaiUie,  Darid,  esq.,  45. 

Bemi,  the  fiither  of  the  Beppo  s^le  of  writiag. 

Balgownie,  brig  of,  12. 

877. 

Baltimore,  Ixm),  66. 

Berry,  Miss,  164. 

Bandelloy  his  history  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

«  Bertram,*  Maturin's  tragedy  oC  287.  368. 

332. 

Bettesworth,  Captain  (cousin  of  Lord  Bytoo), 

Bankes,  William,  esq.,     60.  162.  421.  457. 

57. 

Letters  to,  41,  42.  87.  162.  173. 176.  428. 

Betty,  WiUiam  Henry  West,  actor,  166. 

435.  437. 

Beyle,  M.,  his  « Histoire  de  la  Peinturc  co 

Barbarossa,  Aruch,  203. 

ItaHe,'  326.  *  His  account  of  an  interview 

Barber,  J.  T.,  painter,  141. 

with  Lord  Byron  at  Milan,  326. 
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Bible,  the,  5S6. 

Biogrmphy,  655, 

'  Bioscope*  or  Dial  of  Life,*  Mr.  GreoTiUe 
Pcnn'a,  172. 

Birch,  Aldemum,  176. 

Biscay,  bey  o^  S74. 

Blackett,  Joseph,  poetical  shoemaker,  81. 
121.  134,  135. 

Blackstone,  Judge,  composed- his  Commenta- 
ries with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him,  690. 

BlackwoodVi  Magazine,  its  remarks  on  Don 
Juan,  431.  '  Some  observations  upon  its 
remarks  on  Don  Juan,'  443. 

Blake,  fiMhionable  tonsor,  464. 

Bland,  Rer.  Robert,  141.  145,  146.  213. 

Blaquiere,  Mr.,  586.  617. 

Bleeding,  Lord  Byron's  prejudice  agidnst,  635. 

Blessington,  Earl  of,  419.  576.  Letters  to, 
577,  578,  579. 

Bles8ington,Countesso^  576,577.  Impromptu 
on  her  taking  a  villa  called '  II  Paradiso,* 
577.  lines  written  at  the  request  of,  577. 
Letters  to,  577.  580.  591. 

Blinkensop,  Rer.  Mr.,  his  Sermon  on  Chris- 
tianity, 188. 

Blount,  Martha,  Pope's  attachment  to,  689. 
703. 

Blucher,  Marshal,  416. 

*  Blues,  the; *  a  Literary  Edogue,  531. 

*  Boatswain,'  Lord  Byron's  fiivourite  dog,  38. 
44.  73.  Inscription  on  his  monument, 
73. 

Boisragon,  Dr.,  168. 
i       Bolivar,  Simon,  561. 

Bologna,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to  the  cemetery 

at,  397,  398. 
Bolton,  Mr.,  130,  131,  132. 
Bonneval,   CUiudius  Alexander,   Count  de, 

203. 
Bonstetten,  M.,  309,  310,348. 
Borgia,  Lucretia,  her  amatory  correspondence 

with  Cardinal  Bembo,  325,  326. 
«  Bom  in  a  garret,  in  a  kitchen  bred,'  302. 
Borromean  Islands,  325.  327. 
Bosquet  de  Julie,  31 L  32a 
«  Bosworth   Field,'   Lord   Byron's  projected 

epic  of,  56,  58. 
Botzari,   Marco,  his  letter  to  Lord  Byron, 

596.     His  death,  596. 
Bowers,  Mr.,  Lord  Byron's  schoolmaster  at 

Aberdeen,  6. 
Bowles,  Rev.  William  Lisle,  his  controversy 

concemmg  Pope,  463.  465.  486.  50a  504. 

688,  689,  69a     His  *  Spirit  of  Discovery,' 

688.     Kb  « invariable  principles  of  poetry,» 


691.     His  hjrpoehondriacism,  705.      His 

*  Missionary,*  711.     Lord  Byron's  *  Letter 

on  his  Strictures  on  the  Life  and  Writings 

of  Pope,*  687.      Lord  Byron's    <Observ. 

ations  upon  Observations ;  a  Second  LeC 

ter,'  Ac.  701. 
Bowring,  Dr.,  Lord  Byron's  letters  to,  586. 

588.  591.  601.  603,  604.  606. 
Boxings  .204. 

Bradshaw,  Hon.  Cavendish,  282. 
Braham,  John,  vocalist,  201.  274. 
Breme,  Marqub  de,  327. 
*  Bride  of  Abydos;  a  Turkish   Tale,*  197. 

200.  211,  212.  217,  218.  221.  245.  301. 
Brientx,  town  and  lake  of,  314. 
Brig  of  Balgownie,  12. 
British  Critic,  201. 
British  Review,  its  character  of  the  <Giaour,' 

191.     Lord  Byron's  Letter  to  the  Editor 

of,  406. 
Broglie,  Duchess  of  (daughter  of  Madame  de 

Stael),  hercharacter,321.  Anecdote  of,  395. 

Her  remark*  on  the  errors  of  clever  people, 

653. 
Brooke,  Lord  (Sir  Fulke  Greville),  account 

of  a  Ma  poem  by,  176. 
Brougham,   Henry,  esq.    (afterwards  Lord 

Brougham),  230. 
Broughton,  the  regicide,  his  monument  at 

Vevay,  311. 
Brown,  Isaac  Hawkins,  his  lava  buttons,  267. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  <  Religio  Medici ' 

quoted,  218. 
Bruce»  Mr.,  113.  120. 
Bnimmell,  William,  esq.,  304. 
Bruno,  Dr.,  589.     Anecdote  o^  612. 
Brussels,  307. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  on  the  existence  of  Troy,  476. 
Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  his  <  Letters  on  the 

Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of  Byron,* 

180.     His  <  Ruminator,'  204. 
Buchanan,  Rev.  Dr.,  192. 
Bucke,  Rev.  Charies,  178. 
Buonaparte,  Lucien,  his-'  Charlemagne,' 145« 

193. 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  128.  195.  201.  227. 

234.  239.  247.  277.  283.  304. 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  157.  164.     His  style  of 

eloquence,  184. 
Burgess^  Sir  James  Bland,  287. 
Burke,  Edmund,  185. 
Bums,  Robert,  his  habit  of  reading  at  meals, 

46.     His  elegy  on   Maillie,  73.      What 

would  he  have  been,  if  a  patrician  ?    200. 

His  unpublished  letters,  214.     Hb  rank 
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among  poets,  699.     Often  ooane,  but  never 
vulgar,  610. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a  most 
amusing  and  instructive  medley,  48. 

Burun,  Ralph  de,  1. 

Busby,Dr.,Dryden*8  reverential  regard  for,  19. 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doct.,  his  monologue 
on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
174.  176.  His  translation  of  Lucretius, 
202.  246. 

Butler,  Dr.  (head  master  of  Harrow  school), 
21.  29.  55.  66.  Reconciliation  between 
Lord  Byron  and,  89. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  the  Little  with  the  great 
beard,  2. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  created  (1643)  Baron  Byron 
of  Rochdale ;  some  account  of,  2. 

Byron,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  hu  valour  and 
fidelity,  2. 

Byron,  Admiral  John  (grandfather  of  the 
Popt),  3. 

Byron,  William,  fifth  Lord  (grand-uncle  of 
the  Poet),  3.  His  trial  for  killing  Mr. 
Chaworth  in  a  duel,  3.  His  death,  10. 
His  eccentric  and  unsocial  habits,  10. 

Byron,  John  (fiither  of  the  Poet),  his  elope- 
ment with  Lady  Carmarthen,  3.  His 
marriage  with  Miss  Catherine  Gordon,  3. 
His  death  at  Valenciennes,  6. 

Byron,  Mrs.  (mother  of  the  Poet),  descended 
from  the  Gordons  of  Gight,  SL  Vehemence 
of  her  feelings,  2.  Ballad  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage,  3.  Her  fortune,  4.  Sepa- 
ration from  her  husband,  4.  Her  capricious 
excesses  of  fimdness  and  of  anger,  4.  13. 
Her  death,  127.  Lord  Byron's  letters  to, 
71.  73.  77.88.95.103.  107.  110,  111. 
114,  ll5,  116.  126.  See  also,  33,  34,  35, 
36.  113.  127,  128,  129. 

Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  (sister  of  the 
Poet),  3.  See  Leigh,  Honourable  Au- 
gusta. 

BYRON  ( George- GoanoN-BTBON),   sixth 
Lord— 
1788.  Bom  Jan.  22.,   in   Holies   Street, 

Xiondon,  4. 
1790—1791.  Taken  by  his  mother  to 
Aberdeen,  4.  Impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
5.  Affectionate  sweetness  and  playftdness 
of  his  disposition,  5.  The  malformation 
of  his  foot  a  source  of  pain  and  uneasiness 
to  him,  5.  His  early  acquaintance  with 
the  Sacred  Writings,  5.  Instances  of  his 
quickness  and  energy,  6.  Death  of  his 
fiither,  6. 
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1792^1795.    Senttoaday<4dioolatAbet- 

deen,  6.     His  own  account  of  the  pro- 

grcas  of  his  in£mtine  studies^  6.     His 

sports  and  toercises,  7. 
1796_1797.     Removed  into  die   Higb- 

lands,  7.     His  visits  to  Lachin-y-gair,  7. 

First  awakening  of  his  poede  talent,  8. 

His  early  love  of  mountain  aoenery,  9. 

Attachment  for  Mary  Dnfi;  9. 

1798.  Succeeds  to  the  title,  la  Made 
a  ward  of  Chancery,  under  the  guardtsA- 
ship  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  remofed 
to  Newstead,  11.  Placed  under  the  can 
of  an  empiric  at  Nottingham  for  the 
cure  of  his  lameness,  14. 

1799.  First  symptom  of  a  tendency  towink 
rhyming,  14.  Removed  to  London,  sad 
put  under  the  care  of  Dr.  BaiUie,  IS. 
Becomes  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glennie^  at 
Dulwicb,  15. 

1800-^1804.  Hb  boyish  love  for  bis 
cousin,  Margaret  Paiker,  17.  His  <  fiat 
dash  into  poetry,*  17.  Is  sent  to  Hsr- 
row,  17.  Notices  of  his  school  lifo,  2a 
His  first  Harrow  verses,  20.  Hb  sdiool 
friendships,  22.  His  mode  of  life  as  s 
schoolboy,  25.  Accompanies  hb  mother 
to  Bath,  26.  Hb  caily  atfefament  tp 
Miss  Chaworth,  26.  Heads  a  rebdlbg 
at  Harrow,  29.  Passes  the  vacatkn  st 
Southwell,  30. 

1805.  Removed  to  Cambridge,  30.  His 
college  ^endships,  31. 

1 806.  Aug. — Nov.,  prepares  a  coHeetiaa 
of  hb  poems  for  the  press,  37.  Hii 
visit  to  Harrowgate,  37.  Southvdl 
private  theatricals,  38.  Prints  a  vofanne 
of  hb  poems;  but.  at  the  entreaty  of 
Mr.  Becher,  commits  the  editi<m  to  the 
flames,  39. 

1 807.  Publishes  <  Hours  of  Idleness.'  43. 
list  of  hbtorical  writers  whose  woriiu  be 
had  perused  at  the  age  of  pi^w'^'mmv  46. 
Reviews  Wordsworth's  Poems,  56 .  B^ids 

<  Bosworth  Field,'  an  epic,  56.  Writes 
part  of  a  novel,  58. 

1806.  Hb  early  scepticism,  58.  Effect 
produced  on  hb  mind  by  the  critique  oa 

<  Hours  of  Idleness,*  in  the  Edii^bui^ 
Review,  67.  Passes  hb  time  between  the 
dissipations  of  Xondon  and  Cambridge, 
69.  Takes  up  hb  residence  at  Newstead, 
71.  Forms  the  design  of  visiting  India, 
73.  Prepares  <£ngli^  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers'  for  the  press,  74. 
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1809.  His  ooming  of  age  celebrated  at 
Newstead,  75.  Takes  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  78.  LoneHness  of  his 
position  at  this  period,  80.  Sets  out  on 
his  travels,  83.  State  of  mind  in  which 
be  took  leave  of  England,  83.  Visits 
Lisbon,  Seville,  Cadis,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Prevesa,  Zitza,  Tepaleen,  91—95.  Is 
introduced  to  Ali  Pacha,  95.  Begins 
*  Cbilde  Harold  *  at  loannina,  in  Albania, 
96.  Virits  Actium,  Nioopolis;  nearly 
lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war;  proceeds 
through  Acamania  and  iEtolia  towards 
the  Morea,  99.  Reaches  Missolonghi, 
99.  Visits  Patras,  Vostizza,  Mount 
Pkunassus,  Delphi,  Lepanto,  Thebes, 
Mount  Cithasron,  99.  Arrives,  on  Christ- 
mas-day, at  Athens,  100. 

1810.  Spends  ten  weeks  in  visiting  the 
monuments  of  Athens;  makes  excur- 
sions to  several  parts  of  Attica,  100. 
The  Maid  of  Athens,  101.  Leaves 
Athens  for  Smyrna,  102.  Visits  ruins 
of  Ephesus,  102.  Concludes,  at  Smyrna, 
the  second  canto  of  <  Childe  Harold,* 
1 02.  April,  leaves  Smyrna  for  Constan- 
tinople, 103.  Visits  theTroad,  103. 
Swims  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  103. 
May,  arrives  at  Constantinople,  105. 
June,  expedition  through  the  Boephorus 
to  the  Black  Sea,  106.  July,  visits 
Corinth,  111.  Aug. —  Sept,  makes  a 
tour  of  the  Morea,  111.  Returns  to 
Athens,  113. 

1811.  Writes  <  Hints  from  Horace,'  and 
'Curse  of  Minerva,'  114.  Returns  to 
England,  115.  Effect  of  travel  on  the 
general  character  of  his  mind  and  dis- 
position, 117.  His  first  connection 
with  Mr.  Murray,  126.  Death  of  his 
mother,  127.  Of  his  college  friends 
Matthews  and  Wingfield,  129.  134. 
And  of<Thyna,'140.  Origin  of  hb 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Moore,  142.  Act 
of  generosity  towards  Mr.  Hodgson, 
150. 

1812.  Fd>.  27.*  makes  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  154.  Feb.  29., 
publishes  the  first  and  second  cantos  of 
<  Childe  Harold,'  157.  Presents  the 
copyright  of  the  poem  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
159.  Although  fitf  advanced  in  a  fifth 
edition  of  <  English  Bards,*  determines 
to  commit  it  to  the  fiames,  162.  Pre- 
sented   to    the    Prince   Regent,    164. 


Writes  the  Address  for  the  opening  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  166. 

1813.  April,    brings    out   anonymously 
.    <  The  Walts,'  177.     May,  publishes  the 

*  Giaour,'  178.  His  aoquaintance, 
through  Mr.  Moore,  with  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  183.  Makes  preparations  for  a 
voyage  to  the  East,  187.  Projects  a 
a  journey  to  Abyssinia,  192.  Dec, 
publishes  the  <  Bride  of  Abydos,'  217. 
Is  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  band  of 
Miss  Milbanke,  225. 

1814.  Jan.,  publishes  the  'Corsair,' 
235.  April,  writes  <  Ode  on  the  Fall  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,'  247.  Comes  to 
the  resolution  not  only  of  vrriting  no 
more^  but  of  suppressing  all  he  had  ever 
written,  250.  May,  writes  *  Lara, '  256. 
Makes  a  second  proposal  for  the  hand 
of  Miss  Milbanke,  and  is  accepted,  263. 
Dec,  writes  *  Hebrew  Melodies,'  273. 

1815.  Jan.  2.,  marries  Miss  Milbanke, 
272.  April,  becomes  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  279. 
May,  becomes  a  member  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  282. 
Pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassments, 

289.  July,  writes  '  Siege  of  Corinth,' 

290.  Sept.,  writes  '  Parisina,*  290. 

1816.  Jan.,  Lady  Byron  adopts  the  reso- 
lution of  separating  from  him,  292. 
Samples  of  the  abuse  lavished  on  him, 
297.  March,  writes  *  Fare  thee  well,' 
and  *  A  Sketch,*  302.  April,  leaves 
England,  305.  His  route  —  Brussels, 
Waterioo,  &c.,  307.  Takes  up  his 
abode  at  the  Campagne  Diodati,  308. 
Finishes,  June  27.,  the  third  canto  of 
'Childe  Harold,'  308.  Writes,  June 
28.,  « Prisoner  of  Chillon,' 321.  Writes, 
in  July,  *  Monody  on  the  Death  of  She- 
ridan,' the  <  Dream,' '  Darkness,'  'Epistle 
to  Augusta,'  *  Churchill's  Grave,*  *  Pro- 
metheus,' <  Could  I  remount,'  *  Sonnet  to 
Lake  Leman,'  and  part  of  *  Manfred,' 
321.  August,  unsuccessful  negotia- 
tion for  8  domestic  reconciliation,  321. 
Sept.,  makes  a  tour  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
311.  His  intercourse  with  Mr.  Shelley, 
315.  Oct,  proceeds  to  Italy  —  route^ 
Martigny,  the  Simplon,  Milan,  Verona, 
324 — 328.  Nov.,  takes  up  his  residence 
at  Venice,  328.  Mariana  Segati,  329. 
Studies  the  Armenian  language,  329. 

1817.  Feb.,    finishes    <  Manfred,*  340. 
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March,  transUtes  horn  the  Annenian  a 
eorrespondence  between  St  Paul  and 
the  Corinthians,  347.  April,  risits  Fer- 
rara,  and  writes  <  Lament  of  Tas^*  S5S. 
Makes  a  short  visit  to  Rome,  and  writes 
there  a  new  third  act  to  <  Manfred,'  354. 
July,  writes,  at  Venice,  the  fourth  canto 
of  *  Childe  Hirold,'  362.  OcL,  writes 
*  Beppo,*  368. 

1818.  The  Fomarina,  Margarita  Cogni, 
383.  July,  writes  *  Ode  on  Venice,* 
387.  Nov.,  finishes  •  Maseppa,'  391. 
And  first  canto  of  <  Don  Juan,'  391. 

1819.  Jan.,  finishes  second  canto  of  *  Don 
Juan,'  392.  Aprils  beginning  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Countess  Guiocioli, 
393.  June,  writes  <  Stanzas  to  the  Po,* 
396.  Aug.,  writes  *  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  my  Grandmother's  Reriew,' 
406.  Deo.,  completes  the  third  and 
fourth  cantos  of  'Don  Juan,*  429. 
Removes  to  Ravenna,  431. 

1820.  Jan.,  domesticated  with  Countess 
Guiocioli,  432.  Feb.,  translates  first 
canto  of  the  '  Morgante  Maggiore^'  434. 
March,  finishes  'Prophecy  of  Dante,' 

438.  Translates  '  Francesa  of  Rimini,' 

439.  And  writes  *  Observations  upon 
an  Article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,* 
443.  April  —  July,  writes  'Marino 
Faliero,*45].  Oct.  — Nov.,  writes  fifth 
canto  of '  Don  Juan,'  465. 

1821.  Feb.,  writes  '  Letter  on  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles's  Strictures  on  the  Lifie 
of  Pope,*  487.  March, '  Second  Letter,* 
&c.  501.  May,  finishes  '  Sardanapalus,* 
512.  July,  'The  Two  Foscari,' 155. 
SepL, 'Cain,' 528.  Oct,  writes 'Heaven 
and    Earth,    a  Mystery,*  541.  ;     and 

<  Vision  of  Judgment,*  535.  Removes 
to  Pisa,  537—541. 

1822.  Jan.,  finlslies  '  Werner,*  551.  July, 
writes  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  cantos  of 

<  Don  Juan,*  563.  Finishes  the  '  De- 
formed  Transformed,*  556.  Death  of  his 
natural  daughter,  Allegra,  557.  His 
habits  of  life  while  at  Pisa,  565,  Sept, 
removes  to  Genoa,  565.  His  coalition 
with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  '  Liberal,*  570— 
574. 

1823.  Jan.,  writes 'Age  of  Bronxe.'  Feb., 
writes  the  <  Island,*  and  some  more 
cantos  of  '  Don  Juan.*  March,  com- 
mences an  epic  entitled  the  '  Conquest' 
April,  turns  his  views  towards  Greece, 
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586.  Receives  a  communicatioo  from 
the  London  committee^  588.  May, 
offers  fb  proceed  to  Greece,  and  to  demle 
hb  resources  to  the  object  in  view,  588. 
Preparations  for  his  departure,  589. 
July  14.,  sails  for  Greece,  591.  ReMhes 
Argostoli,  594.  Excursion  to  Ithaea, 
595.  Waits,  at  Cephalonia,  the  arrival 
of  the  Greek  fleet,  598.  His  eoovena- 
tions  on  religion  with  Dr.  Kennedy  at 
Mataxata,  599.  His  letters  to  Madaaue 
GuiccioU,  601.  His  address  to  the 
Greek  Government,  602.  And  rcxaoo- 
strance  to  Prince  Mavrocordativ  603. 
Testimonies  to  the  benevolence  and 
soundness  of  his  views,  607.  Instances 
of  his  humanity  and  generosity  while  at 
Cephalonia,  607. 

1824,  Jan.  5.,  arrives  at  Missoloogfai,  611. 
Writes  'Lines  on  completing  my  Thirty- 
sixth  Year,*  615.  Intended  attadi  upon 
Lepcmto,  618.  Is  made  commandcr-lB- 
chief  of  the  expedition,  619.  Roptuc 
with  the  Suliotes,  621.  The-  expeditioa 
su^[>ended,  621.  His  last  lUneaB*  622. 
His  Death,  637.  His  Funeral,  641. 
Inscription  on  his  Monument,  642. 
His  Will,  665.  His  person,  45.  72. 
650.  His  sensitiveness  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lamenen,  5.  13.  45.  74. 
84.  180.  219.  24a  306.  576.  His 
abstemiousness,  113.  202.  214.  319.  46Sw 
His  habitual  melancholy,  87.  165.  295. 
473.  531.  536.  653.  His  teodency  to 
make  the  worst  of  his  own  obliquities, 
62.  159.  438.  473.  476.  HU  geuetmiiy 
and  kind-heartedness,  45.  84.  92.  ISCk 
203.  224.  235.  286.  420.  482.  484.  521. 
538.  595.  607.  614.  His  polities,  217. 
224.  238.  280.  His  religious  opinions 
152.  280.  His  tendency  to  supersdtiao, 
45.  Portraits  of  him,  1 74, 1 75.  1 78.  207. 
221.  258.  260.  262.  272,  273.  35^  358. 
377.  516.  555.  559.  562.  565.  571. 
581. 
Byron,   Lady,  134.  273.  283,  284,  285.  288. 

293,  294,  296.  425.  431.  435.  580,  581. 

60S.     Her  Remarks  on  Mr.  Moore*k  Lift 

of  Lord  Byron,  661 .     Lord  Byron's  letters 

to,  534.  581. 
Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  Ada,  290.  293. 

324.  334,  335.  372.  399.   457.  545.  56a 

570.  580,  581.  608. 
Byron,   George,  seventh   Lord,    209i,   210. 

355. 
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Byron,  Elixa,  199.  201. 
Byron,  Rer.  Henry,  199.  SOI. 


Cadis,  described,  91.  93. 

Cssar,  Julius,  hb  times,  488. 

Cahir,  Lady,  253. 

«  Cain,  a  Mystery,*  483.  528.  541.  549,  550, 

551,  552,  553.  556.  560. 
Caledonian  Meeting,  '  Address  intended  to 

be  recited  at,'  254. 
Cambridge  Unirersity,  31.  53.  64,  65.  69. 
Camoens,  distingmshed  himself  in  war,  21. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  esq.,  145,  146,  147,  148. 

194.   211.  229.  262.  444.  477.  69a     HU 

«  Lives    of  the    Poets,'  476,  477.      His 

*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  477. 
Canning,   Right  Hon.    George,  189.      His 

oratory,  184.     His  opinion  of  the  *  Bride 

of  Abydos,'  221. 
Canning,   Sir  Stratford,  hia  poem  'entitled 

<  Buonaparte,'    249.   262. 
CanoTa,  his  early  love,  9.  His  bust  of  Helen, 

332. 
Cant,  the  grand  primum  mobile  of  England, 

69a 
Cantemir,  Demetrius,  his  <  History  of  the 

Ottoman  Empire^'  47. 
Carlile,  Richard,  427. 
Cariisle  (Frederic  Howard),  fifth  Earl  o^ 

becomes   Lord   Byron's  guardian,  11.  13. 

His  alleged  neglect  of  hb  ward,  75,  76,  77. 

88.  108.     Proposed  reconciliation  between 

Lord  Byron  and,  241.  244.  257. 
Carlisle  (Isabella  Byron),  Countess  o^  11. 
Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  454.  461,  462. 

465.  525. 
Carmarthen,  Marchioness  of,  3.  196. 
Caro,   Annibale,  hb   transbtions  from  the 

classics,  477. 
Carpenter,  James,  57. 
Carr,  Sir  John,  92.  151. 
Cartwright,  Major,  401. 
Cary,  Rct.  Henry  Francis,  hb  tnmlatioo  ol 

Dante,  399. 
CasteUan,  A.  L.,  hb  '  Moeurs  des  Ottomans^* 

194. 
CasUereagh,  Viscount  (Robert  Stewart,  Mar- 

qub  of  Londonderry),  283,  284^  310.  391, 

392. 
Castri,  Tillage  of,  99. 
Catholic  emancipation,  163. 
*  Cato,'  Pope's  prologue  to,  168* 
Catullus,  hb  <  Atys '  not  licentious,  707. 


*  Cavalier  Servente,'  378.  434. 
Cawthom,  Mr.,  bookseller,  80.  97.  262. 
Cajlus,  Count  de,  408. 

*  Cecilia,*  Miss  Bumey's,  147. 
Celibacy  of  emin^t  philosophers,  27a 
Centlivre,  Mrs.,  character  of  her  comedies, 

440.    Drove  Congreve  from  the  stage,  493. 

*  Cend,'  Shelley's,  492. 
Chamouni,  310,  311.  349. 
Charlemont,  Lady,  204.  694. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  234. 
Chatham,  Earl  o^  185. 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  48.   Never  vulgar,  707. 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  character  of  hb  poetry, 

49. 

Chauncy,  Captain,  559. 

Chawortb,  Mary  Anne  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Musters),  Lord  Byron's  early  attachment 
to,  26,  27,  28.  84.  Fragment  written 
shortly  after  her  marriage,  85.  Farewell 
to,  85.  Staniat  to,  on  the  author's  leav- 
ing England,  85. 

*  Childe  Alarique,'  204. 

*  Childe    Harold's    Pilgrimage,*    122,   123. 

133.   136.   139.  141.  151.  157.  250.  301. 

308.  338.  36a  362.  365,  366.  390.  443. 

559.  582. 
Chillon,  Castle  of,  308.  312.  350. 
<  ChiUon,  Prisoner  o^'  320.  356. 
Christ,  696. 

*  Christabel,'  290.  31 1.  332.  335. 
Cicero,  Antony's  treatment  of,  20a 
Cid,  47. 
Cigars,  213. 
Cintra,  92.  95. 
Clare  (John  Fitzgibbon),  Earl  o^  21,  22,  £3, 

24.  148.  540.  551.  560.  567. 
Clare,  John,  poet,  706. 
Cbrena,  308.  312.  317. 
Claridge,  Mr.,  21. 
« Clarissa  Harlowe,'  216. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Edward  Daniel,  712. 
Clarke,  Rev.  James  Stanier,  hb  *  Naufragia,' 

186. 
Cbrlce,  Hewson,  81. 
Classical  education,  65,  66. 
Claudian,  391. 

Oaughton,  Mr.,  173.  258,  259. 
Cbyton,  Mr.,  21. 
Cleopatra,  200. 
Clitumnus,  the  river,  357. 
aubs,  303. 

Coates,  Romeo,  hb  Lothario,  148. 
Cobbett,    William,  201.     Epigram    on  hb 

digging  up  Tom  Paine's  bones,  432. 
3A 
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Cochrane,  Lord,  23a  511. 

Cocknej  school  of  poetry,  707. 

Cogni,  Margarita  (the  Fomarina),  383. 

Coldbam,  Mr.,  155. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  esq.,  his  *  Deril's 

Walk,*  215.     His  «  Remorse,*  278.      His 

<  Zopolia,*  289.  His  *  Biographia  Literaria,* 

367.      His  <  Christabel,'    29a  SIX.  332. 

335.     See  also,  146,  i47>  148.  243.  278. 

288,  289.  332.  335. 
Coliseum,  367. 
Colman,  George,  esq.,  his  prologue  to  <  Fhi- 

Uttter,*  168. 
Colman,  George,  Jun.,  esq.,  parallel  between 

Sheridan  and,  182.  288. 
Colocotroni,  621.  627. 
Colonna,  Cape,  lOa  104.  113.     Columns  o^ 

693. 
Columbiad,  Joel  Barlow's^  49. 
Concanen,  Mr.,  285. 
Congrere,  self-educated,  48.     His  comedies, 

230.  440.    Driren  from  the  stage  by  Mrs. 

CentliTTe,  492. 
Constance  (a  German  lady),  478. 
Constant,  Beigamin  de,  his  *  Adolphe,'  31  a 
Constantinople,  105,  106,  107.  109.  351. 
Cooke,    George   Frederick,  comedian,  192. 

252. 
Coolidge,  Mr.,  515,  516. 
Copet,  309,  3ia  321. 
Cordova,  Admiral,  93. 
Cordova,  Sennorita„  93. 

*  Corinne,*  notes  written  by  Lord  Bynm  in 

a  copy  c£,  407. 
Corinth,  111. 
Cork,  Countess  o^  276. 
Cornwall,   Barry  (Bryan  Walter  Proctor), 

492.  529. 

*  Corsair,  the;  a  Tale,*  227.  231.  236.  245. 

301. 
Cosmopolite,  Le,  139. 
Cotin,  L*Abb6,  76. 
Cbttle,  Joseph,  81. 
Cottin,  Madame,  703. 
'Courier,*  its  venemous  attacks  on  LordByron, 

226.  240.  242.  257. 
Courtenay,  John^  esq.,  rjiecdotes  of,  185. 
Cowell,  Mr.  John,  154.  267. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  his  *  Essays  *  quoted,  29. 

His  character,  1 80. 
Cowper,  Earl,  257.  578. 
Cowper,  Countess,  533. 
Cowper,  William,   £unou8  at    cricket    and 

football,  21.    His  remark  on  the  English 

system  of  education,  22.  n.      His  spaniel 
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*  Beau,*  74.  An  example  of  filial  tenderaesB, 
127.  No  poet,  697.  His  translatioo  of 
Homer,  697. 

Crabbe,  Rer.  George,  76,  77.  367.  391. 
His  'Resentment,'  191.  The  £itber  of 
present  poesy,  372. 

Crebillon,  the  younger,' his  marriage,  704. 

Cribb,  Tom,  pugilist,  204,  905.  706. 

*  Critic^'  Sheridan's,  too  good  for  a  hroct 
215. 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson,  bis  query 
oonoeming  the  title  of  the  '  Bride  of  Aby- 
doi^*  212.  His  guess  as  to  the  oripn  of 
«  Beppo^'  377.  Lord  Byron's  letter  to* 
19a  See  also^  237.  243.  343.  373.  377. 
463. 

Crosby,  Benjamin,  bookadler,  56^  57. 

Curioni,  Signor,  nnger,  496. 

Curran,  Right  Hon.  John  PhUpot,  196. 
304. 

'  Curse  of  Kehama,'  138.  146. 

<  Curse  of  Minerva,*  162.  175. 
Curzon,  Mr.,  20,  21.  50. 
Curier,  Baron,  530. 

D. 

Dallas,  Robert  (Carles,  58.  62,  63,  64«  65. 
121,  122.  126.  131.  149.  235.  243.  437. 
Lord  Byron's  letters  to»  63,  64.  121. 133, 
134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139.  242. 

Dallaway,  Rev.  James,  his  *  Constandnople' 
quoted,  1791 

D* Alton,  John,  esq.,  his  «  Dermid,'  283. 

Dandies,  228.  303. 

Dante^  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice,  9.  His 
infelicitous  marriage,  268. 298.  His  popu- 
larity, 485.  His  gentle  fedingsi,  485. 
Lord  Byron's  resemblance  to,  644.  See 
ako,  21.n.  268.  485. 

Dante,  Prophecy  of,  438.  443. 

D*Arblay,  Madame  (Miss  Bum^),  147, 148. 
224.     Her  *  Cecilia,'  147. 

Darnley,  death  o^  a  fine  subject  for  a  drama, 
246. 

<  Darkness,*  321. 

Davies,  Scrope^  esq.,  61.  129.  133.  137.  234. 

304.  324. 
Davy,  Sh-  Humphry,  442,  443.  446. 
Dawkins,  Mr.,  557. 
Death,  363.  408.  482,  483. 
Death,  in  the  Apocalypse,  313. 
De  Bath,  Lord,  21. 

Deformity,  an  incentive  to  distinction,  306. 
D'Egville,  John,  ballet-master,  7a 
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Delaral,  Sir  Francis  Blake,  486. 

Delawarr  (George- John  West),  fifth  Earl, 
23.  40.  148. 

Delia,  poetical  epistle  from,  to  Lord  B/ron, 
297. 

Dalladecima,  Count,  607.  His  opinion  of 
Lord  Byron*s  conduct  in  Greece,  607* 

Delphi,  fountain  of,  99, 100. 

Demetrius,  176. 

Denham,  his  «  Cowper's  Hill,'  179. 

Dent  de  Jamen,  312. 

Denrish  Tahiri,  Lord  Byron's  fiiithful  Amaout 
guide,  290. 

«  Dewl's  Walk,'  215. 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of  (Lady  Elizabeth 
Foster),  her  character  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, 518. 

•  Diary  of  an  Invalid,'  Matthews's,  455. 
Dibdin,  Thomas,  play-wright,  513. 
Dick,  Mr.,  60. 

Diderot,  his  definition  of  sensibility,  268. 

Digestion,  228. 

Dioclesian,  234. 

Diodati,  308. 

Dionysius  at  Corinth,  234. 

D'Israeli,  J.,  esq.,  his  <£ssay  on  the  Literary 
Character,'  21.  119.  270.  His  <  Quarrels 
of  Authors,*  231.  His  remark  on  the 
effect  of  medicine  upon  the  mind*  and 
spirits,  536. 

<  Distrest  Mother,'  excellence  of  the  epilogue 

to,  168. 
D'lvemoia,  Sir  Francis,  303. 
Divorce,  217. 
Dogs,  fidelity  of,  73.  273. 
Don,  Brig  o^  12. 
Donegal,  Lady,  229. 

•  Don  Juan,'  12.  17.  391,  392.  395.  401. 

404,  405.  420,  421.  424.  426.  442.  458. 
464. 495, 496. 522. 524.  526.  528. 563, 564. 
570. 

<  Donna  Bianca,'  463. 
Don  Quixote,  119.   ' 

D'Orsay,  Count,  576.  578,  579.  His  « Jour- 
nal,' 578, 579.  Lord  Byron's  letter  to,  580. 

Dorset  (George-John- Frederick),  fourth 
Duke  of,  23.  276. 

.Dorville,  Mr.,  401. 

Douglas,  Hon.  Frederick,  428. 

Dramatists,  old  English,  full  of  gross  faults, 
492.     Not  good  as  models,  502. 

•  Dream,  The,'  321. 
Dreams,  204. 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  1 46.  His  *  (Edipus 
Judaicus/  147. 
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Dmry,  Rev.  Henry,  Lord  Byron's   letters 

to,  66,  89.  103.  117.  267. 
Drury,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  his  account  of  Lord 

Byron's  disposition  and  capabilities  while 

at  Harroir,  19,  2a 
Drury,  Mark,  29. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  167.  172.  174.  287. 
Dryden,  his  praise  of  Oxford,  at  the  expense 

of  Cambridge,  65* 
<  Duenna,'  Lord  Byron's  partiality  for  th^ 

songs  in,  S3. 
*  Duet  between  Campbell  and  Bowles,'  499.. 
Duff,  Colonel  (Lord  Byron's  godfather),  7. 
Duff,  Miss  Mary   (afterwards  Mrs.  Robert 

Cockbum),  Lord  Bjrron's  boyish  attach- 

ment  for,  9.  202. 
Dumont,  M.,  410. 
Dwyer,  Mr.,  104. 
Dyer's  *  Grongar  HUl/  695. 


Eboli,  Princess  of,  epigram  on  her  losing  an 

eye,  704. 
Eclectic  Review,  its  strictures  on  <  Hours  of 

Idleness,'  63. 
Eddleston  (Cambridge  chorister),  53,54.  14a 
Edgecombe,  Mr.,  396.  401. 
Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell,  esq.,  sketch  of, 

480. 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  229.  479,  480. 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  141. 
Edinburgh  Review,  68,  69,  72.  80,  81.  193 

203.  207.  258.  502. 
Education,  English  system  of,  22.  65. 
Eighers,  the,  313. 
Ekenhead,  Mr.,  497. 
Elba,  Isle  oS,  248. 

Eldon,  Earl  of;  78.  157.     Anecdote  o^  163. 
Eloquence^  state  o£,  in  England,  184. 
Elgin,  Lord,  126. 
EUice,  Edward,  esq.,  561. 
EUis,  George,  esq.,  201. 
Elliston,  Robert  William,  comedian,  167. 169. 
Endurance,  of  more  worth  than  talent,  324. 
*  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  58. 

79,  80.  108.  121.  162.  193.  195.  207.  262. 

279.  369.  496.  688. 
English  system  of  education,  22.  65. 
Englishman,  Otway*8  three  requisites  for  an, 

132. 
Envy,  697. 

Ephesus^  ruins  o^  105. 
Epigram  on  Moore's  Operatic  Farce,  or  Far- 
cical Opera,  137.      From  the  French  of 
SAS 
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Rulhidres,406.  On  mj  Wedding-day  433., 
OnCobbett*8  digging  up  Tom  Paine*9  bones, 
432.  *  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay,'  432. 
On  my  Wedding,  462.  On  the  Braziers' 
Company  having  resolved  to  present  an 
Address  to  Queen  Caroline,  494.  On  Lord 
Castlereagh,  432. 

£pistle»  to  a  Friend,  in  answer  to  some  Lines 
exhorting  the  author  to  *  banish  care,*  140. 

'  Epistle  to  Augusta,'  322. 

Epita{)h  on  John  Adams,  of  Southwell,  a 
carrier,  who  died  of  drunkenness,  51.  For 
William  Pitt,  432. 

Erskine,  Lord,  185.  2da  232. 

Essex  (  George-Capel),  fifth  Earl  o^  257.  282. 

Esterre,  Mrs.,  282. 

Euiine,  or  Black  Sea,  description  o^  692. 

Ewing,  Dr.,  18. 

Exeter  'Change,  visit  to,  199. 


Fabcr,  Rev.  George,  192. 

Fainting,  sensation  o^  310. 

Faicoiier,  his  <  Shipwreck,*  691.  695. 

Falkland  (Lucius  Cary),  Viscount,  77. 

Falkner,  Mr.,  42. 

FallofTerni,357. 

Falmouth,  9a 

Fame,  210.  214.  398.  471.  478.  516. 

Farrell,  D..  esq.,  60,  61. 

Fatalism,  205. 

« Father  of  Light !  great  God  of  Heaven,'  51. 

Faust,  Goethe*s,  350.  368. 

Faustus,  Marlow's,  368. 

Fawcctt,  John,  comedian,  491. 

FazIo,  Mtlman's  tragedy  of,  377. 

Fazzioli,  the  Venetian,  376. 

Fear,  83. 

Ferrara,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to^  397,  398. 

Ccrtosa  cemetery  at,  397,  398. 
Fcrseii,  Count,  330. 
Fidter,  Ernest,  7. 
Fielding  the  prose  Homer  of  human  naturd, 

471. 
Finlay,  Kirkman,  esq.,  600. 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  230.      Sonnet  on 

the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture,  405. 
Fitzgerald,  William  Thomas,  esq.,  poetaster, 

237.  243. 
Flemish  school  of  painting,  325. 
Fletcher,  William  (Lord  Byron's  valet),  88. 

97.  101.   103.  107,  108.    110.   114.   116. 

229.  635.  637.  640. 
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Flood,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  185. 

Florence  (Mrs.  %>encer  Smith),  94.  Stanzas 

to,  94. 
Florence,  353.  540. 

Foote,  Miss,  actress  (now  Countess  of  Har- 
rington), 253. 
Forbes,  Lady  Adelaide,  188.  356. 
Forrest!,  G.,  176. 

Forsyth,  Joseph,  esq.,  his  *  Italy,*  357.  455. 
Fortune,  125.  266.  337. 
*  Foseari,  the  Two;  an  Historical  Tragedy,' 

515. 
Foscolo,  Ugo,  392.  456,  457.     His  «  Essay 

on  Petrarch,'  27a  644.  • 

Fountain  of  Arethusa,  Lord  Byron*s  visit  to^ 

595. 
Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  184.  S8a 
Fox,  Henry,  207.  212.  355.  576. 
Francesca  of  Rimini,  439.  483. 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  probable  author  of 

Junius,  376. 
'  Frankenstein,'  Mrs.  Slielley*s,  32a  394. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  205. 
Frederick  the   Second,  the   only    monarch 

worth  recording  in  Prussian  annals,  47. 
Free  press  in  Greece,  62a 
Frere,    Right  Hon.   John    Hookham,    his 

•  Whisklecraft,*  368. 
Fribourg,  315. 

Friday,  supposed  unlucklness  of,  592. 

G. 

Galignani,  M.,  461.  463.  493.  495.  544, 5iS, 

551. 
Galileo,  352,  352.  n. 
Gait,  John,  esq.,  122.  2ia  214.     His  <  Life 

of  Byron,'  xix. 
Gamba,    Count  Pietro,  119.  423.  467.  517. 

529.  592.  595.  599.  608.  614,  615.  628. 

632.  639. 
Gaming,  86. 

Garrick,  Sheridan's  Monologue  on,  215. 
Gay,  Madame  Sophie,  445.  460. 
Gay,  Mile.  Dclphine,  46a 
Gell,  Sir  William,  76.  212.      Review  of  his 

*  Geography  of  J  thaca,*  and  <  Itinerary  of 
Greece,*  670. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  315. 

George  the  Fourth,  Sonnet  to,  on  the  re- 
peal of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerdd-k  forfeit- 
ure, 405. 

Georgics,  a  finer  poem  than  the  iEneid, 
696. 

Germany  and  the  Germans,  479. 
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Ghost,  the  Newstead,  262. 

*  Giaour,  The ;  a  Fragment  of  a  Turkish 
Tale,'  178,  179.  186.  190.  194,  195.  200. 
221.  545. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  esq.,  his  remark  on  public 
schools,  29,  SO.  His  acacia,  308.  Errors 
in,  369.  His  Remark  on  his  own  History, 
551. 

Giffbrd,  William,  esq.,  8a  134.  136,  137. 
161.  176.  187.  201.  219.  237.  239.  252. 
301.  310.  324.  326.  339.  353.  367.  453. 
455,  456.  517.  526.  531.  549. 

Gilchrist,  OcUvius,  687, 688.  690.  701,  702. 
705.  707,  708. 

Giordani,  Signor,  352.  437. 

Giorgione,  352.  422.  His  picture  of  his  wife^ 
352422.     His  judgment  of  Solomon,437. 

Giraud,  Nicolo,  114.  132. 

<  Glenarvon/  by  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  309, 
310.  330.  348.  363. 

GJenbervie  (Sylvester  Douglas),  first  Lord, 
his  Treatise  on  Timber,  212.  His  *  Ricci- 
ardetto,*  556. 

Glennie,  Dr.  (Lord  Byron*s  preceptor),  15. 
His  account  of  bis  pupiPs  studies,  16. 

GtoTer,  Mrs.,  actress,  287. 

Godwin,  William,  299. 

Goethe,  his  *  Kennst  du  das  Iiand,'  &c.  imi- 
tated,  218.  His  saying  of  Lord  Byron, 
306.  560.  His  *  Faust,*  35a  368.  552. 
His  remarks  on  <  Manfred,'  448.  Dedi- 
cation of  *  Marino  Faliero '  to,  459.  His 
«  Werther,'  459.  His  Giaour  story,  545. 
Lord  Byron's  letter  to,  594.  His  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,  593. 

Goetz,  Countess,  349. 

Goldsmith,  OliTer,  his  epilogue  to  *  The 
Sister,'  168. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  of  Bpgagicht,  459.  461. 

Gordon,  Duchess  o^  56* 

Gordon,  Mr.,  607. 

Gordon,  I^ord  Alexander,  56, 

Gordon,  Pryce,  esq.,  307. 

Gordons  of  Gight,  2. 

Gower,  Earl  (now  Duke  of  Sutherland), 
214. 

Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  Lord  Byron*s  tri- 
angular, 206. 

Graflon  (George  Henry  Fitzroy),  fourth 
Duke  of,  163. 

Grainger,  his  *  Ode  to  Solitude,'  692. 

Grant,  David,  his  «  Battles  and  War  Pieces,* 
6. 

G rattan.  Right  Hon.  Henry,  304. 

Gray,  his  description  of  Cambridge,  64.  His 


preference  for  his  Latin  poems,  123.     An 

example  of  filial   tenderness,  127.      His 

Elegy,  490.  694.  696. 
Gray,  May  (Lord  Byron's  nurse),  5.  12, 13. 

18. 
Greece,  past  and  present  condition  o^  529. 
Greek  islands,  resources  for  an  emigrant  po- 
pulation in,  587.  ' 
Greeks,  character  of  the,  104.     Cause  of  the 

purity  with  which  they  wrote  their  own 

langxiage,  48. 
Gregson,  pugilist,  706. 
Grenville  (William  Wyndham),  Lord,  163. 

184. 
Grerille,  Colonel,  160. 
Grey,  Charles  (aflerwards  Earl  Grey),  163. 

184.  233.  479. 
Grey  de  Ruthven,  Lord,  26.  71. 
Grillparzer,  his  tragedy  of  Sappho,  477.  Cha- 
racter of  his  writings,  478. 
Grimaldi,  Joseph,  70. 
Grimm,  Baron,  198.  229.  480.  485.  488.  704. 

His  Correspondence  as  valuable  as  Mu- 

ratori  or  Tiraboscbi,  485. 
Grindenwald,  the,  310.  314. 
*  Grongar  Hill,'  Dyer'8>  695. 
Gucrcino,  325. 
Guiccioli,   Count,  393.  399.  401.  409.  419. 

427.  429.  432.  447.  450. 
Guiccioli    (Teresa  Gamba),   Countess,  392, 

393.  399.  401,  402.  409.  419.  427.  429. 

432.   439.  445.   447.  450,  451.  467.  517. 

528,  529.  538.  566.  590.  601. 
Guilford,  Earl  of,  546. 
Guinguen^,  P.  L.,  198.  485. 
Gulley,  John,  pugilist,  706. 


H. 

Hafiz,  the  oriental  Anacreon,  48. 

Hailstone,  Professor,  38. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  383.  Lord  Byron's 
letter  to^  383. 

Hamilton,  Lady  Dalryrople,  395. 

Hancock,  Charles,  esq.,  608.  Lord  Byron's 
letters  to^  610.  612,  613,  614.  616. 
627. 

Hannibal,  saying  oi^  146. 

Hanson,  John,  esq.  (Lord  Byron's  soli- 
citor), 19.  73.  98.  103.  116.  230.'  364. 
386.  575. 

Hanson,  Miss  (afterwards  Countess  of  Ports- 
mouth),  230.  575. 

Hardyknute,  280. 
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Harley,  Lady  Charlotte  (the  *Iauthe*  to 
whom  the  first  ^nd  second  cantos  of  *  Cbilde 
Harold'  are  dedicated),  177. 

Harley,  Lady  Jaoe,  S87. 

Harness,  Rev.  WiUiam,  23.  145,  146.  160. 
His  sermons  quoted,  59.  Lord  Byron*s 
letters  to,  66,  79,  145,  146.  148. 

Harris,  his  <  Philosophical  Inquiries,'  100. 

Harrow,  19,  20,  21.  26.  50.  60.  64 

Harte,  Dr.  Walter,  47. 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  157. 

Hartington,  Marquis  of  (afterwards  sixth 
Duke  of  Devonshire),  54. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  Jane,  395. 

Hatchard,  Mr.  John,  80. 

Hawke,  Lord,  267. 

Hay,  Captain,  267. 

Hayreddin,  203. 

Hazlitt,  William,  his  style,  484. 

*  Heaven  and  Earth ;  a  Mystery,*  551. 

« Hebrew  Melodies,'  273.  276.  289.  291. 

Helen,  Lines  on  Canova's  bust  o^  332. 

«  Hell,'  124, 

HeUcspont,  103.  105.  497. 

Hemans,  Mrs.,  her  <  Restoration,*  311.  Cha* 
racter  of  her  poetry,  447.  455. 

Henley,  Orator,  98. 

Herbert,  Rev.  William,  448. 

Hero  and  Leander,  103.  105. 

Hill,  Aaron,  471. 

« Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren,'  28. 

•Hints  from  Horace,'  114.  121,  122.  139. 
141.  439.  454.  464. 

Historians,  List  of,  perused  by  Lord  Byron 
at  nineteen,  46. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  47. 

Hobhouse,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam,  Bart, 
96,  97.  12a  32.  60.  61,  62.  80.  129.  132, 
133.  137.  147.  153.  227.  230.  258.  3ia 
339.  350.  365.  370.  386.  433.  532. 

Hodgson,  Rev.  Francis,  90,  91,  92. 150.  His 
•Friends,'  892.  Lines  to,  written  on 
board  the  Lisbon  packet,  90.  His  *  Childe 
Harold's  Monitor,'  505.  Epistle  to,  in 
answer  to  some  lines  exhorting  Lord  Byron 
to  banish  care,  140.  Lord  Byron's*  let- 
ters to,  73,  74.  89.  91.  105. 112.  115.  140. 
147.  153.  157.  240.  See  also,  73,  74.  89. 
147.  153.  157.  190.  193.  199,  200.  202. 
2ia  221.  227.  267.  329. 

Hogg,  James,  Ettrick  shepherd,  259*  262. 
458. 

Holcroft,  Thomas,  his  <  Memoirs,'  324. 

Holdernesse,  Lady,  18. 

Holland,  Lord,  81.  154.  157.  184.  199.  211. 


Lord  Byron's  letters  io,  154.    157.   165» 

166,  167,  168,  169,  170,  171. 
Holland,  Lady,  166.  20a 
Holland,  Dr.,  97.  195.  257. 
Holmes,  Mr.,  miniature  painter,  501.  524. 
Homer,   geography  o^  476.     Visit   to  the 

school  of,  595. 
Hope,  Thomas,  esq.,  hi«  <  An«stas3u%'  455. 
Hope,  483. 
Hoppner,  R.  B.,  esq.,  his  account  of  Lord 

Byron's  mode  of  life  at  Venice,  373.  417. 

•Lines    on  the  birth  of  his    son,'  374. 

Lord   Byron's  letters  to,  366.  371.  397. 

400,  401.  423,  424.  431.  433,434.  446L 

501.  508.  511,  512.  519. 
Horace,  Lord  Byron's  early  dislike  to^  S&. 
*  Horace  in  London,'  177. 
•Hone  lonicae,'  136. 
Homer,  Francis,  esq.,  208.  346. 

Horestan  Castle,  1. 
Hours  of  Idleness,*  43.  56.  58.  63.     Critique 

of  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon,  67. 
Howson,  Miss,  144. 
Howard,  Hon.  Frederick,  284. 
Hoyle,  Rev.  Charles,  76. 
Hume,  David,  his  Essays,  59.    His  •  Treatiac 

of  Human  Nature,'  69. 
Hunt,  John,  57a  572. 
Hunt,   Leigh,  Lord   Byron's   first  meeting 

with,  183.     Described,  909.    380.      His 

•  Rimini,*  289.  293.     His  <  Foliage^'  379. 

His  'Byron   and  aome  of  his   Contem- 
poraries,' 573.     See  also,  189.  209.  289. 

293.  347.  350,  351.  380.  547.  55S:  563. 

565,  570.  572,  573,  574.  711, 712. 
Hunter,  P.,  esq.,  21. 
Hurd,   Bishop,    his  remark  on  aeadeimcal 

studies,  65. 
Hutchinson,  Colonel^  his  Memoin^  8. 
Hymettus,  693. 
Hypochondriadsm^  707. 

I. 

lanthe  (Lady  Charlotte  Harley),  dedication 

of «  Childe  Harold'  to,  177. 
Ida,  Mount,  104. 
Imagination,  696. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  187.  482.  55a  652. 
Improwisatore^   account  of  one  at   Milan, 

327. 
Ina,  Mrs.  Wilmot's  tragedy  of,  281. 
Incantation,  321. 
Inchbald,   Mrs.,  her  •  Simple   Story,'   213. 

Her  •  Nature  and  Art,'  213. 
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lues,  Stanzas  to,  151. 

admiration  o^  252.    Effect  of  his  Sir  Giles 

Interlachen,  S1S»  314. 

Overreach  on,  252. 

Invention,  696. 

Keats,  John,  458.  464.  502.  52a  716. 

Iris,  324. 

Kelly,  Miss,  actress,  286. 

Irish  Avaur,  529,  53a 

.  Kemble,  John  Philip,  esq.,  his  Coriolanus, 

Irring,  Washington,  esq.,  515. 

148.     His   Hamlet,  228.     Intreats  Lord 

Italian  manners,  436. 

Byron  to  write  a  tragedy,  238.  His  acting 

Italians,  bad    translators,  except  from  the 

described,  252.      His  OtheUo,  253.     His 

classics,  477. 

Iago,253. 

Ithaca,  excursion  to^  595. 

Kennedy,  Dr.,  his  Conversations  on  religion 

with  Lord  Byron  in  Cephalonia,  599.  Lord 

Byron's  letters  to,  626.  628. 

J. 

Kent,  Mr.,  his  taste  in  gardening  formed  by 

Pope,  7ia 

Jackson,  John,  professor  of  pugilism,  7a  206. 

Kidd,    Captain,  89,  90,  91.      Strange  story 

271.  342.      Lord  Byron*s  letters  to^  70, 

related  to  Lord  Byron  by,  91. 

71. 

Kien  Long,  his  <  Ode  to  Tea,*  49. 

Jacohsen,  M.,  515. 

Kinnaird,  Lord,  366. 

Jacqueline,  Mr.  Rogers's,  257.  259.  261. 

Kinnaird,    Hon.    DougUa,  147.  271.  282. 

Jeffrey,    Francis,    esq.,  81.  14^.  192,  193. 

288.  3ia     Lord  Byron's  letters  to^  548. 

201.  232.   247.  261.  275.  289.  332.  340, 

604.  623. 

341.  343.  348.  368.  558.  561. 

Kleist,607. 

Jersey,  Countess  o^  162.  259.  275.  302.  329. 

Klopstock,2]. 

333.  354. 

Knight,    Galley,   esq.,  61.      HU   'Persian 

Jesus  Christ,  696. 

Tales,'  21S.  245. 

Job,  200.  309. 

Knox,  Captain  (British  resident  at  Ithaca), 

Jocelyn,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of  Rodcn), 
21. 

595. 
Komcr,  607. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  120.  135.  400.     His  prologue 

Kosciusko,  General,  485. 

on  opening  Drury  Lane  theatre,  168.  His 

KnowUes,  Richard,  his  History  of  the  Turks, 

•  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  475.      His 

46.  119. 

melancholy,  647.  His  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,* 

Koran,  sublime  poetical  passages  in,  48. 

Jones,  Mr.,  61. 

L. 

Jones,  Richard,  comedian,  230. 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  Court  Pucelle,  262. 

La  Bruy^  643. 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  actress,  230. 

Laehin-y-gair,  8. 

Joy,Henry,  esq.,  his  visit  to  Lord  Byron,  364. 

Lago  Maggiore,  324. 

642. 

Lake  Leman,  31 2. 

Joukoffsky,  Russian  poet,  607* 

Lake  School  of  Poetry,  372.  453. 

Juliet'stomb^  327.  332.  349. 

Lakers,  the,  711. 

Julius  Caesar,  488. 

LaUa    Bookh,  197.    344.    346.     367.   514. 

Jungfirau,  the,  310.  313.  345.  349.       ^ 

52a 

Junius*s  Letters,  376. 

Lamartine^  447.  451. 

Juno,  shipwreck  of  the^  IS, 

Larob^  Hon.  George,  81.  288. 

Jura  mountains,  312. 

Lamb,  Lady  CaroUne,  164.  214.  364.     Her 

Juvenal,  234.  475. 

«  Glenanron,'  309,  310.  330.  348. 

«  Lament  of  Tasso,*  353.  355. 

Lansdowne     (Henry    JiUmaurice    Petty), 

K. 

fourtli  Marquis  of,  184. 

•  Lara ;  a  Tale,'  256,  257.  262.  301. 

Kay,  Mr,  painter,  18. 

Lauderdale,  Eari  of,  185.             ^ 

Kayo,  Sir  Richard,  2. 

Laura,  352. 

Kcan,  Edward,  tragedian,  his  Richard  the 

La  Vali^re,  Madame,  704. 

Third,  228.      Lord   Byron's  enthusiastic 

1 
^ 

Lavcuder,  Nottingham  empiric,  14. 
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Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas^  479. 

Leacroft,  Bfr.,  39. 

Leacroft,  Miss,  S3. 

Leake,  Colonel,  97.  104.  ISa  His  <  Outlines 
of  the  Greek  Rerolution,*  597. 

Leaoder  and  Hero,  104.  106.  497. 

Leckie,  Gould  Francis,  esq.,  160. 

Lee,  Harriet,  ber  <  Gennan*s  Tale,  536. 

Leigh,  Colond,  277. 

Leigh,  Hon.  Augusta  (Lord  Byron's  aster), 
132.  157.  205.  234.  239.  27a  305.  842. 
355.  Stanxas  to^  305.  Epistle  to, 
322. 

Leinster,  Duke  o(,  54. 

Leman,  Lake,  312. 

Le  Man,  Mr.,  486. 

Leoni,  Signor,  bis  translation  of  Childe  Ila- 
rdd,  443. 

Lepanto,  Gulf  o^  lOa  233. 

Lerici,  568.* 

Leveson-Gower,  Ladj  Charlotte  (afterwards 
Countess  of  Surrey),  233. 

Levis,  Due  de,  247. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  esq.,  199,  200. 
209.  217.  288.  323.  349:  362.  491. 

«  Liberal,  The,'  553.  563.  569,  570.  572, 
573,  574.  589. 

Liberty,  476.  i 

Life,  213.  475.  482.  515.  552.     . 

lanes  to  my  Son,  51.  To  a  Lady,  on  being 
asked  ray  reason  for  quitting  England,  85. 
To  Mr.  Hodgson,  written  <hi  board  the 
Lisbon  packet,  90.  Written  in  the  tra- 
vellers* book  at  Orchomenus,  101.  On 
Lord  Thurlow*8  Poems,  181.  To  Lord 
Thurlow,  182.  To  Thomas  Moore,  on 
visiting  Leigh  Hunt  in  prison,  183.  On 
reading  that  Lady  Byron  had  been  patron- 
ess of  a  charity  ball,  322.  On  my  thirty- 
third  birthday,  481.  Inscribed,  «  On  tliis 
day  I  complete  my  thirty-sixth  year,*  615. 

Lisbon,  91,  92.  138.  351. 

Liston,  Sir  Robert,  176. 

Liston,  John,  comedian,  152.  424. 

Little's  Poems,  39.  425. 

Livadia,  595. 

Liver,  506. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  199* 

Livy,  18a 

Lloyd,  Charles,  esq.,  146. 

Loch  Leven,  13. 

Locke,  bis  treatise  on  education,  29.  His 
contempt  for  Oxfoid,  65. 

Lockart,  J.  G.,  esq.,  his  Life  of  Bums.  46. 
His  marriage  with  Miss  Scott,  548. 
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Londo,  Andrea,  Greek  patriot,  620l  63QL 
Account  o^  620.  Lord  Bjron^  letter  to^ 
620. 

Londonderry  (Robert  Stewart),  aeeood  Mar- 
quis of,  565.  589.     See  also  Caatleresigfa. 

Long,  Edward  Noel,  esq.,  32.  0a  14a 

Longevity,  535. 

Longmans,  Messrs.,  126.  26a  277. 

Love,  not  the  principal  passion  tax  tragedy, 
492.  Success  in,  dependent  oa  fontanel 
704. 

Low  ^irits,  542. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  304. 

Lucretius,  202.  696. 

Luc,  Jean  Andr^  de,  35a 

Luddites,  Song  for  the,  331. 

Ludlow,  General,  regicide^  his  monianest, 
311.     His  domal  inscription,  470. 

Lushington,  Dr.,  662. 

Lutxerode,  Baron,  559. 

Luxembourg^  Marshal,  704. 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  63.  Lord  Byroo 
compared  to,  63. 

Ljrttelton,  Thomas,  Lord,  63. 

M. 

Machinery,  effects  of,  155. 

Mackenxie,  Henry,  esq.,  his  notice  of  Lord 

Byron's  early  poems,  42.  52. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  195.  208,  809.  217. 

231.  323. 
Macnamara,  Arthur,  esq.,  60. 
MafTa,92. 
Mahomet,  203. 
Maid  of  Athens,  101.  105. 
Maitland,  Sir  Thomas,  608. 
Malamocco,  wall  o^  696. 
'Manfred;    a   Dramatic   Poem,'  S4a  342. 

345,  346.  351,  352.  361.  363.  363.  375. 

Goethe*s  remarks  on,  448. 
Mansel,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  38.  62. 
Manton,  120. 

<  Manuel,'  Maturin's,  351.  358.  362. 
Marden,  Mrs.,  actress,  284. 
Marianna  Segati,  329.  331,  332.  335.  355. 
*  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice ;  an  His- 
torical Tragedy,'  340.  348,  441.  444.  451. 

453.  456,  457.  477.  48a  492,  493.  496. 

499,  50a  509.  513.519. 
Marlow,  his  <  Faustus,'  368. 
'Marmion,'  301. 
Marriage  ceremony,  230. 
Marriages^  great  cause  of  unhappy  ooea,  296. 
Mary  of  Aberdeen,  41. 
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Masaniello,  483. 

Materialism,  653. 

Mathews,  Charles,  comedian,  28a 

Maturin,  Rer.  Charles,  287.  300.  Sia  347, 

348.  351.  858.  362.     His  *  Bertram,*  287* 

S67,  368.      His  <  Manuel,*  351.  358.  362. 
Matter,  653. 

Matthews,  John,  esq.,  of  Belmont,  1 29. 
Matthews,  Charles  Skinner,  esq.,  32.  60^61. 

1 29, 1 30.  1 32.  1 35.     Lord  Byron's  account 

or,  61.  129      His  visit  to  Newstoad»  82. 

Tributes  to  his  memory,  129. 
Matthews,  Henry,  esq.,  129.      His  *  Diary 

of  an  Invalid,*  455.     Account  ci,  463. 
Matthews,  Rer.  Arthur,  129. 
Matthison,  Frederic,  his  'Letters  from  the 

Continent,*  309. 
Maugiron,  -epigram  on  the  Iocs  of  his  ey^ 

704. 
Mayrocordato,  Prince,  602.  605,  606.     Lord 

Byron*s  letter  to,  602.    Proclamation  issued 

by  him,  on  Lord  Byron's  death,  638. 
Mawman,  Joseph,  bookseller,  527,  528. 
*  Mazeppa,*  391. 
Medicine,  effects  of,  on  the  mind  and  spirits, 

536. 
Medwin,  Mr.,  565,  566,  567. 
Meillerie,  308.  317.  32a 
Melbourne,  Lady,  201.  206.  379.  533. 
Mendelshon,  his  habitual  raekucholy,  706. 
Menga]do»  Chevalier,  397.  498. 
Merivale,  J.  H.,  esq.,  225.  229.     His « Ron- 

cesvalles,*  229.      His  review  of  Grimm's 

Correspondence,*  229.    Lord  Byron's  letter 

to,  229. 
Metattasio,  198. 
Meyler,  Richard,  esq.,  304. 
Mezzopbanti,  654. 
Milan,  325.      Cathedral,  325.      Ambrosian 

library    at,    325.       Brera    gallery,    325. 

Napoleon's  triumphal  arch,  325.     State  of 

society,  327. 
Milbanke,  Sir  Ralph,  266.  274.  284.  S92. 
Milbanke,  Lady.     See  Noel. 
Milbanke,   Miss   (afterwards  Lady  Byron), 

209.  225.  231.  263,  264,  265,  266.      See 

Byron,  Lady. 
Milter,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  Essay  on  Probabilities, 

266. 
Miller,  William,  bookseller,  refuses  to  publish 

Chtlde  Harold,  126. 
Milligen,  Mr.,  603.  6S5,  636.  664. 
Milman,  Rev.  Henry  Hart,  his  *  Fazio^*  376. 
Milnes,  Robert,  esq.,  60,  184. 
Mile,  234. 
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Milton,  his  iraiution  of  Ariosto,  151.  His 
practice  of  dating  his  poems  followed  by 
Lord  B3rron,  51.  His  dislike  to  Cambridge, 
65.  His  infelicitous  marriage.  271.  His 
disregard  of  painting  and  sculpture,  412. 
His  *  material  thunder,'  696. 

*  Mirrra,*  of  Alfieri,  effect  of  the  represent- 

ation o^  on  Lord  Byron,  404. 

Miser,  560. 

Missiaglia,  Venetian  bookseller,  378. 

Mistress,  *  cannot  be  a  friend,*  206. 

Mitchell,  Thomas,  esq.,  183.  His  translation 
of  Aristophanes,  455, 

Mobility,  645. 

Modern  gardening.  Pope  the  chief  inventor 
of,  7ia 

Moira,  Earl  of  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings), 163. 

Monfada,  Marquis,  370. 

« Monk,*  Lewis's,  213.  <  The  philtered  ideas 
of  a  jaded  voluptuary,*  213. 

Mont  Blanc,  319. 

Montbovon,  312. 

Montague,  Edward  Wortley,  esq.,  203.  . 

Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  370.  387. 
705.  712.  ' 

« Monthly  Literary  Recreations,' Lord  Byron's 
review  of  Wordsworth's  poems  in,  669. 

Monti,  his  Aristodemo,  228.  Account  of, 
327. 

Moore,  Thomas,  esq.,  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Byron,  142.  Duel  between 
Mr.  Jeffrey  and,  142.  Hb  person  and 
manners  described,  204.  His  poetry, 
206.  Lines  on  his  Operatic  Farce,  or 
Farcical  Opera,  137.  *  HisLalla  Rookh,* 
344.  346.  .H67.  514.  52a  His  'Loves 
ofthe  Angels,' 576. 

Moore,  Peter,  esq.,  288. 

Morgan,  Lady,  374.  453.  Her  *  Italy,*  524, 
525. 

Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  434.  436. 
442.  455.  493.  528.  551. 

Morning  Post,  its  attacks  on  Lord  Byron, 
227.  242,  243,  244. 

Morosini,  his  siege  of  Athens,  23a 

Mosaic  chronology-,  653. 

Mosti,  Count,  397. 

Mother,  future  conduct  of  a  child  dependent 
on  the,  128. 

Mount  Ida,  104. 

Muir,  Mr.,  609,  610.  612.  616. 

Mule,  Mrs.,  Lord  Byron's  housemaid,  229. 

•  274. 

Miiller,  Joannes,  historian,  309. 
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Muloobi  Muley,  465*  Uu  '  Atheism  an- 
swered/ 438. 

Muratori,  485. 

Murillo,  352. 

Murray,  John,  eaq.»  bb  first  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Byron,  126.  *  The  modem  Tonson,* 
178.  *TheAMi;  of  publishers,*  187.  <  The 
Mokanna  of  booksellers,*  361.  See  also, 
133.  139.  217.  201,202.  222.  236.  239. 
282.  290.  299.  310.  361.  374.  395.  456. 
495.  525.  529.  532.  560.  624. 

Murray,  old  Joe  (Jjord  Byron*s  servant),  1 1. 
74.  121. 

Music,  486. 

Musters,  Mra.,  85.     See  Chaworth. 

*  My  Grandmother*s  Review,  the  British,* 
Lord  Byron's  letter  to  the  editor  of,  406. 

N. 

Napier,  Colonel,  606,  607,  608.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  benevolence  and  soundness  of 
Lord  Byron's  views  with  regard  to  Greece^ 
607,  608. 

Naples,  the  second  best  sea  view,  351. 

Napoleon.     See  Buonaparte. 

Nature,  691.  711. 

Nature,  Prayer  of,  51. 

Naufragia,  Clarke*s,  186. 

Nepean,  Mr.,  161. 

Nepean,  Sir  Evan,  161. 

Nemi,  320. 

Newfoundland  dog.  Inscription  on  the  Monu- 
ment of  a,  73. 

Newstead  Abbey,  2.  11.  77.  82.  173.  192. 
201.  263. 

Nicopolis,  ruins  of,  97. 

Night,  653. 

Nobility  of  thought  and  style  defined,  712. 

Noel,  Lady,  293.  350.  353.  453.  513.  550. 
559.  662. 

Norfolk  (Qiarlea  Howard),  twelfth  Duke  of, 
163. 

Nottingham  frame-breaking  bill,  154. 

Novels,  213. 


o. 

Oak,  the  Byron,  50. 

'  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,*  247.  249. 

*  Ode  on  Venice,'  387. 

O'Donnovan,  P.  M.,  his  *  Sir  Proteus,*  256. 

*  Oh  I  banish  care,'  140. 
O'Higgins,  Mr.,  his  Irish  tragedy,  287. 
Olympus,  291. 


O'Neil,  Miss,  actress,  252. 

Orators,  only  two  thorough  ones,  in  aH  an- 
tiquity, 185.     *  Things  of  ages,*  185. 

Orchomenus,  101.  Lines  written  in  the 
travellers*  book  at,  101. 

Orrery,  Earl  a^  his  Life  ef  Swift  quoCedL 
270. 

Osbom^  Lord  Sidney,  432. 

Otello»  Russmi's,  376. 

Otway,  his  three  requisites  for  an  £ngti^iziian» 
132.     His  Belvidera,348 

Ouchy,  320. 

Owenson,  Miss,  229.     See  Morgan,  Lmdj, 

Oxford,  Gibbon's  bitter  recollections  o^  65. 
Dryden's  praise  o^  at  the  expense  of  Cam- 
bridge, 65. 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  174.  176.  187. 

Oxford,  Countess  of,  174.  176.  187. 

P. 

Paintings  325.  Of  all  arts,  the  most  super- 
ficial and  unnatural,  353.' 

Palavicini,  Marquis,  575. 

•Paradise  of  Fools,'  151. 

<  Parisina,'300,  301. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  266. 

Parker,  Margaret,  Lord  Byron  s  boyish  love 
for,  17. 

Parker,  Lady,  70. 

Parkins,  Miss  Fanny,  262. 

Parliament,  Lord  Bjrron's  Speeches  in,  155L 
163.  184.  199.  674.  676.  681. 

Parnassus,  99,  100. 

Parr,  Dr.,  390.  479. 

Parry,  Captain,  611.  617.  619.  621.  62$, 
624.  628.  636,  637.  65a 

Parucca,  Signor,  627. 

Parthenon,  693. 

Party,  217. 

Pasquali,  Padre,  335,  336.  372. 

Past,  the  best  prophet  of  the  future^  48S. 

Paterson,  Mr.  (Lord  Byron's  tutor  at  Aber- 
deen), 6. 

Paul,  St.,  translation  from  tnc  Aimwiian  of 
correspondence  between  the  Corinthiiiis 
and,  659. 

Pausanias,  his  <  Achaics '  quoted,  704. 

Payne,  Thomas,  bookseller,  138.  141. 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  20^  21.  194. 
303.  456. 

Penelope,  baths  of^  Lord  B3rron's  visit  tiv 
595. 

Pcnn,  Granville,  esq.,  his  *  Bioscope,  or  Dial 
of  Life,  explained,'  172. 
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Peon,  William,  founder  of  Quakerism,  S05. 

Peregrine  Pickle,  428. 

Perry,  James,  esq.,  175. 

Petersburgh,  192, 

Petrarch,  bu  literary  and  penional  character 
intcrfroven,  xvii.  His  seTcritjr  to  bis  daugh- 
ter, 271.  Hb  portrait  in  the  Manfrini 
palace,  352.  Lord  Byron's  agreement  in 
character  with,  644. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  his  Pastorals,  C97. 

Phillips,  &  M.,  esq.,  208. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  esq.,  R.  A.,  258. 

Philosophers,  celibacy  of  eminent,  270. 

Phoenix,  Sheridan's  story  of  the,  181. 

Pictures,  352. 

Pierce  Plowman,  49. 

Pigot,  Miss,  32,  33.  89.  533.  LordByron*s 
letters  to,  33,  34,  35.  53,  54,  55,  56,  57. 

Pigot,  Dr.,  34,  35.  His  account  of  Lord 
Byron*s  visit  to  Harrowgate,  37.  hord  By- 
ron's letters  to,  34,  35,  36.  127. 

Pigot,  Mrs.,  Lord  Byron's  letter  to,  54. 

Pindemonte,  Ippolito,  Lord  Byron's  portrait 
of,  357.     Character  of,  317. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  epitaph  for,  432. 

Plagiarism,  216.  285.  421.  524. 

Players,  impracticable  people,  287. 

«  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  147.  194. 

«  Pleasures  of  Memory,*  77.  194. 

Plethora,  abstinence  the  sole  remedy  for,  337. 

Poetry,  distasteful  to  Byron  when  a  boy,  119. 
When  to  be  employed  as  the  interpreter  of 
feeling,  302.  Addiction  to,  whence  re- 
sulting, 306.  New  school  of,  367.  378. 
440.  *  ThQ  feeling  of  a  former  world  and 
future,'  483.  Descriptive,  695.  Ethical, 
<  the  highest  of  all,*  696.  See  also^  380. 
442.  483. 

Poets,  self-educated  ones,  48.  Unfitted  for 
the  calm  affections  and  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  268.  Querulous  and  monotonous 
lives  of,  206.     See  also,  687.  691.  * 

Polidori,  Dr.,  308.  317.  320.  325.  327.  339. 
351.  359.  369.  394.  £k>me  account  o^  317. 
Anecdotes  of,  317.  325.  327.  His  « Vam- 
pire,* 319.  394.       His  tragedy,  364. 

Political  consistency,  646. 

Politics,  217. 

Pomponius  Atticus,  203. 

Pope,  a  self-educated  poet,  48.  An  example 
of  filial  tenderness,  127.  His  Prologue  to 
Cato,  168.  The  parent  of  real  English 
poetry,  392.  His  imagery,  500.  His 
Essay  on  Phillips's  Pastorals  a  model  of 
irony,   697.      The  principal  inventor  of 


modem  gardening,  710.  His  Homer, 
698,  699.  712.  '  letter  on  Bowles's  Stric- 
tures on  the  Life  and  Writings  of,'  687. 
Second  Letter,  701.  See  also,  73.  298. 
367.  391.  440.  461.  464.  500.  689. 

Porson,  Professor,  215.  S74. 

Portrait  painter,  agonies  of  a,  694. 

Pouqueville,  M.  de,  448. 

Pratt,  Samuel  Jackson,  69.  80.  134. 

*  Prayer  of  Nature,'  50. 
Press,  free,  in  Greece,  620. 

Prince  Regent,  24  a  405.  Lord  Byron's  in- 
troduction to,  165.  Sonnet  to,  on  the 
repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitcgerald's  for- 
feiture, 405. 

l*rior,  Matthew,   his  Paulo  Purgante,  428. 

*  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  320.  356. 
IVobabilities,  Dr.  Miller's  Essay  on,  266. 
IVobationary  Odes,  175. 

IVologuea,  *  only  two  decent  ones  in  our  lan- 
guage,' 168. 

*  Prometheus,*  of  ^schylus,  368. 

*  Prophecy  of  bante,*  438.  443. 
Prophets,  483. 

Pulci,  his  *  Morgante  Maggiore,'  434.  436. 

442.  455.  493.  528.  551. 
Purling,  Mr.,  72. 

Q. 

Quarrels  of  Authors,  D'lsraeli's,  231. 
Quarterly  Review,  194. 

*  Quentin  Durward,*  609. 

R. 

Rae,  John,  comedian,  284. 

Raphael,  his  hair,  355. 

Ravenna,  899.  432. 

Raymond,  James  Grant,  comedian,  167. 

Regnard,  his  hypochondriacism,  480. 

Reinagle,  R.  R.,  his  chaiued  eagle,  307. 

<  Rejected  Addresses,*  the  best  of  the  kind 

since  the  Rolliad,  175.  697. 
Rejected  Addresses,  the  Genuine,  175. 
Republics,  205. 
Reviewers,  194. 
Reviews,  20. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  '  not  good  in  history,* 

475. 
Reynolds,  J.  H.,  his  «  Safie,*  228.  240. 

<  Ricciardetto,*  Lord  Glenbervie's  translation 

of,  447.  556. 
Richardson,    the    vainest    and    luckiest    of 
authors,  471. 
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Riddel,  Lady,  26. 

Ridge,  printer,  35,  36.  S5.  839,  240. 

Riga,  Greelc  patriot,  619. 

Roberts,  William,  esq.  (editor  of  the  British 
Review),  406. 

Robins,  George,  aoetioneer,  182.  282. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  186. 

Rocca,  M.  dc,  309. 

Rochefoucault,  *  always  right,'  210.  Sayings 
o^  485. 

Roderick  Random,  119. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  esq.,  his  *  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory,* 77.  194.  His  *  Jacqueline,'  257. 
« The  Tithonus  of  poetry,*  351.  *  The  &ther 
of  present  poesy,'  372.  His  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Bjrron,  539.  Lard  Byron's 
letters  to,  154.  177.  241.  259.  292.  297. 
299.  309.  349.  See  also,  77.  152.  154. 
174.  17H.  181.  194,  195.  203.  206.  211. 
231.  256,  257.  259.  264.  344.  347. 

Rogers,  Mr.,  of  Nottingham  (Lord  Byron's 
Latin  tutor),  14* 

Rancliffe,  Lord,  252,  253. 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  501. 

Romanelli,  physician,  112.  •• 

Rome,  334.  356.  365. 

Romeo,  332. 

Roscoe,  William,  esq.,  185. 

Rose,  William  Stewart,  esq.,  his  *  Animali,' 
377.     His  •  Lines  to  Lord  Byron,'  377. 

Rose  glaciers,  3ia  314. 

Ross,  Rer.  Mr.  (Lord  Byron's  tutor  at  Aber- 
deen), 6. 

Rossini,  376. 

Roufigny,  Abb6  de,  SO. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Lord  Bjrron's  resem- 
blance to,  71.  Comparison  between  Lord 
Byron  and,  72.     His  marriage,  704. 

Rowcroft,  Mr.,  559. 

Rubens,  his  style,  352. 

Rushton,  Robert  (the  '  little  page'  in  Childe 
Harold),  88.  93.  151.  153.  Lord  Byron's 
letters  to,  153. 

<  Ruminator,'  Sir  Egerton  Bridgcs'%  204. 

Rusponi,  Countess,  514. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  25.  20a 

Rycaut,  his  *  History  of  the  Turks'  6rst  draw^ 
Lord  Byron't  attention  to  the  East,  47. 
119. 

S. 
St.  Lambert,  his  imiution  of  Thomson,  485. 
Sanders,  Mr.,  painter,  174,  175,  176. 
•  Sappho,'  of  Grillparser,  477. 


<  Sardanapalus,  a  tragedy,*  478.  512.  517.  587. 
Satan,  600. 
«  Satirist,'  174. 
Saunders,  Mr.,  421. 
Scaligers,  tomb  of  the,  328. 
Scamander,  104. 

Schiller,  hU  <  Robbers,*  228.     His  «  Ykato.* 

228.    His  <  Ghost-seer,*  348. 
Schlegel,  Frederick,  his  writings  483,  484. 

52a 

<  School  for  Scandal,'  Oieridan^s,  215.  44a 
School  of  Homer,  visit  to,  595. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  dog  Maida,  74.  His 
«  Rokeby,*  201.  The  «  mooarcfa  of  Psr- 
nassus,'  206.  His  '  Lives  of  the  Novelists,' 
218.  His  •  Waveriey,'  258.  His  first  ac 
quaintance  with  B3rron,  279.  Hia  <  Anti- 
quary,' 258.  His  review  of  *  Childe  Ha- 
rold '  in  the  Quarterly,  341.  343.  346.  Hk 
«  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  355.  S57.  472. 
*  The  Ariosto  of  the  North,*  363.  367. 
The  first  British  Poet  titled  for  his  takat, 
442.  His  *  Ivonhoe,*  458.  Hb  <  Mo* 
naslery,'  458.  His  «  Abbot,*  458.  His 
countenance,  477.  His  novels  *  a  new  Hi». 
rature  in  themselves,*  477.  His  *  Lifie  of 
Swift  *  quoted,  652.  His  *  Marmioo,*  301. 
Lord  Byron's  letters  to,  165.  546.  557.  Sm 
also,  74.  112.  165.  20l'.  363.  367.  391.  , 
437.  442.  472.  477. 

Scott,  Mr.,  of  Aberdeen,  12.  , 

Scott,  Mr.  John,  188.  253. 

Scotticisms,  479. 

Scriptures,  599. 

<  Scourge,*  proceeding*  against  the^  fora  Kbd 

on  Mrs.  Byron,  127. 
Sculpture,  the  most  artificial  of  the  arts,  353. 

Its  superiority  to  painting,  365.      More 

poetical  than  nature,  694. 
Sebastiani,  Count,  29a 
S^cheron,  315. 

Scgati,  Marianna,  329.  331,  332.  335.  355. 
Self-educated  poets,  48. 
Sensibility,  269. 
Separation,  roUeries  of,  207. 
SeragliO)  108. 
Sestos,  103.  105,  106.  497. 
Settle,  Elkanah,  his  *  Emperor  of  Moroeoo»* 

522. 

<  Seven  before  Thebes,*  368. 

Serille,  91,  93.  | 

Seward,  Anne,  her  *  Life  of  Darwin  *  quoted, 
488. 

*  Sexagenarian,'  Beloe's,  374. 

*  Shah  Nameh,*  the  Persian  Iliad,  48.  193. 
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Sliakspeare,  his  infelicitous  mamage,  871. 
The  worst  of  models,  517.  Will  hare 
his  decline,  696. 

Sharp,  William  (engraver,  and  disciple  of 
Joanna  Southcote),  262,  26S. 

Sharpe,  Richard,  esq.  (the*  ConTemtionist*), 
205.  231.  323.  475. 

Shell,  Richard,  esq.,  359. 

Sheldrake,  Mr.,  15. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  esq.,  his  •  Queen  Mab,' 
315.  His  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  382. 
Particulars  concerning,  394.'  His  visit  to 
Lord  Byron  at  Ravenna,  521.  Lord  By- 
ron's letters  to,  546.  557.  His  letters  toLord 
Byron,  573.  See  also,  310.  315.  318.  320. 
382.  521.  546.  552.  554.  563,  564.  569. 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  319.  Her  «  Frankenstem,' 
319.     Lord  Byron**  letter  to,  574. 

Shepherd,  John,  esq.,  his  letter  enclosing  his 
wife's  prayer  on  Lord  Byron*a  behalf  542. 
Lord  Byron*s  answer,  543. 
Sheridan,  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley,  anec- 
dotes o^  181.215.  And  Colman  com- 
pared, 183.  His  eloquence,  215.  His 
conversation,  185.  « Whatever  he  did  was 
the  best  of  iu  kind,'  215.  His  phoenix 
story,  181.  Monody  on  the  death  of,  Sia 
324. 

«  Shipwreck,'  Falconer's,  691.  693. 

Shoel,  Mr.,  708. 

Shreikhom,  310. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  252.  279. 

<  Siege  of  Corinth,'  290.  299.  301.  336. 

Sigeuro,  Cape,  692.    . 

Simplon,  324. 

Sinclair,  George,  esq.  (now  Sir  George),  the 
prodigy  of  Harrow  school,  21. 

Sirmium,  326. 

«  Sir  Proteus,'  a  satirical  ballad,  226. 

SkuU-cup,  60.  88. 

Slave  trade,  470. 

SUvery,  47a 

Sligo,  Marquis  of.  111,  112,  113.  178.  His 
letur  on  the  origin  of  the  *  Giaour/  178. 

Smart,  Christopher,  187. 

Smith,  Sir  Henry,  62. 

Smith,  Horace,  esq.,  his  « Horace  in  London,* 
177. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Spencer,  account  of,  94.     See 

«  Florence.' 
Smiih,  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  Oscar  Byrne), 

dancer,  287. 
Smollett,  Dr.,  his  Roderick  Random^  428. 
Smyrna,  102. 
Smythc,  Professor,  76. 


Socrates,  696. 

Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth,   on  the  repeal 
of  Lord  Edward   Fit2gerald's  forfeiture, 
405. 
Sonnets,  *  the  most  puling,  petrifying,   stu- 
pidly platonic  compositions,'  216. 
Sorelli,  his  translation  of  GriUparser's  <  Sap- 
pho,' 477. 
Sotheby,  William,  esq.,  203.  246.  284,  285. 
287.  301.  351.  358.     Lord  Byron's  letters 
tOk284. 
*  Soul,'  immortality  of  the,  187. 
Southcote,  Joanna,  262,  263. 
Southey,  Robert,  esq.,  LL.D.,his  person  and 
manners,  1 95.  203.     His  prose  and  poetry, 
203.    His  <  Roderick,' 273.    See  also,  138. 
146.  193.  390.  547.  551. 
Southwood,  on  the  Divine  Government,  600. 
Speeches  in  Parliament,  Lord  Byron's,  674. 
Spencer,  Dowager  Lady,  182. 
Spencer,  William,  esq.,  303. 
Spencer,  Countess,  164. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  his  measure,  168. 
Stael,  Madame  de,  her  essay  against  suicide, 
188.     Her  «  De  I'AUemagne^' 202.  211. 
Her  personal  appearance,  304.    Her  death, 
363.     Note  written  by  Lord  Byron  in  her 
«  Corinne,'  407.     Sec  also,  187,  188,  189. 
191.  196.  200.  209,  210,  211.  2ir7.  237. 
803.  30a.  311.  S2i.  348,  349.  491. 
Stafford,   Marquis  of  (alUrwarda   Duke  of 

Sutherland),  214. 
iStafford,  Marchioness  of  (afterwards  Duchess 

of  Sutheriand),  214. 
SUnhope,    Hon.   Col.    Leicester,  585.  601. 
606.  611.   620.    629.    632.   639.      Lord 
Byron's  letters  to,  609.  629. 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  113. 
Sutues,  352. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  296. 
Stelk,  Swift's,  704. 
Sterne,  his  affected  sensibility,  268. 
Stevenson,  Sir  John,  £83.  286. 
Stockhom,  313. 

Storm,  aspect  of  one  in  the  Archipelago,  692. 
Strangford,  Lord,  his  *  Camoens,'  39. 
Stuart,   Sir   Charles   (now  Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothesay),  563. 
Suleyman,  of  Thebes,  176. 
*  Sunshiny  day,'  653. 
Suppers,  337. 

Sirift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  87.  Similarity  between 
the  character  of  Lord  Byron  and,  87. 
Gave  away  his  copyrights,  159.  His 
Stella  and  Vanessa,  704. 
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Snroon,  the  sensation  described»  SIO. 
Sylla,  205.  2S4.  247. 
Symplegades,  692/ 
SwitaerUnd  and  the  Swim,  529. 


TaaflTe,  Mr.,  542.  545.  546.  556.     His  Com- 

xnentary  on  Dante,  542.  5^.  556, 
Tahiri,  Denrise,  176. 
<  Talcs  of  my  Landlord,*  855.  357. 
Tasso,  21.  127.  351.  464.  572.      'Lament 

of,*  353,  354. 
Tattersall,  Rev.  John  Cecil  (Lord  Byron*8 

school  acquaintance),  25.  140. 
Tavell,  Rev.  G.  F.   (Lord  Byron's    coll^;e 

tutor),  124. 
Tavemier,  Eastern  traveUer,  his  chateau  at 

Aubonne,  315. 
Tavistock,  Marquis  of,  54. 
Taylor,  John,  esq.,  285. 
Tea,  Ode  to»  49. 
Teeth,  464. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  712. 
Tepaleen,  96. 
Temi,  Falls  of,  357. 
Terry,  Daniel,  comedian,  280. 
Thirst,  486. 

Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  49. 
Thompson,  Mr.,  172.  212. 
Thoun,  313. 

Thorwaldsen,  sculptor,  358.  436.  516.  555, 
*  Through  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty,* 

481. 
Thurloir  (Thomas  Hovell  Thurlow,  second 

Lord),  181.  206.  261. 
Thunder-storm  near  Zitza,  97. 
Thyrxa,  140. 
Tiberius,  483. 
Tiraboschi,  485. 
<*Ti&  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved,* 

615. 
Titian,  his  portrait  of  Ariosto,  352. 
Toderinus,  his  *  Storia  della  Letteratura  Tur- 

chesca,*  I91>  195. 
Tom  Jones,  428. 
Tooke,  John  Home,  185. 
Town  life,  244. 
Townshend,  Rev.  George,  his  'Armageddon,* 

135. 
Travis,  Signor,  370. 
Trelawney,   ^Uiward,  esq.,  566.  589.  591. 

632.  640, 
Troad.  104,  105. 
Troy,  104. 
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Tuite,  Lady,  her  stanxas  to  Memory,  28. 

Tully's  « Tripoli,*  524. 

Turkey,  women  of,  209. 

Turner,  W.,  esq.,  his  «  Tour  in  the 

497.  663. 
Twiss,  Horace,  esq.,  303.  33a 
Twiss  Richard,  esq.,  330. 


u. 


Ulissipont,  138. 
Ulysses,  595. 
Unities,  the^  517. 
Usurers,  177. 
Utraikey,  99. 


Vaeca,  Dr.,  339. 
Valiere,  Madame  la,  704. 

<  Vampire,  The,  a  Fragment,*  682. 
Vampire  Superstition,  319.  394. 
Vanbrugh,  his  obmedies,  23a 
Vanessa,  Swift*s,  704. 

<  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,^  J6bBsaa\  475. 
Vascillie,  176. 

«Vathek,*376. 

<  Vault  Reflections,*  227.  245.     See  Windsor 

Poetics. 

Velasquez,  352. 

Veli  Pacha,  95. 

Venetian  dialect,  329.  332. 

Venice,  329.  Gondolas,  329.  St.  Mark,  S3S. 
342.  376.  Theatres,  332.  334.  Womea, 
333.  336.  338.  376.  S82.  422.  Carnival, 
333.  336.  338.  Morals  and  mamwrs,  336, 
337.401.424.  Nobility  o^  336.  Blanfrini 
palace,  352.     Bridge  of  Sighs,  36a 

«  Venice,  Ode  on,*  387. 

Verona,  amphitheatre  of,  327.  Juliet's  tomb 
at,  327.     TomboftheScaligeri,328. 

Versatility,  645. 

Vertot,46. 

Vestris,  Italian  comedian,  473. 

Vevay,  308.  311. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  485. 

Vision  of  Judgment,*  551. 

Voltaire,  gave  away  his  copyrighti^  159L 
D*Argenaon'!s  advice  to^  248. 

Voluptuary,  215. 

Vondel,  the  Dutch  Shakspeare,  141. 

Vostizza,  100.  233. 

Vulgarity  of  style,  712. 
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W. 

Waite,  Mr.,  dentist,  228.  463. 

Wales,  Princess  of  (afterwards  Queen  Caro- 
line), 233. 

Wallace-nook,  12. 

Walpole,  Horace,  bis  description  of  Newstead, 
11. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  hb  conversation  at  table, 

704. 
*  Waltz,  The ;    an  Apostrophic  Hymn,'  175. 

177. 

Ward,  Hon.  John  William  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Dudley),  205.  His  review  of  Home 
Tooke's  Life  in  the  Quarterly,  176.  239. 
H'ls  style  of  speaking,  184.  Lord  Byron's 
pun  on,  209.  His  review  of  Foxe's  Cor- 
respondence, 217.     Epigrams  on,  223. 

Warren,  Sir  John,  11. 

Washington,  George,  205. 

«  Wat  Tyler,'  Southey's,  429. 

Wathen,  Mr.,  32. 

Watier's  club,  303.  578. 

« Waverley,*  character  of,  258. 

Way,  William,  esq.,  }60, 

Webster,  Sir  Godfrey,  254. 

Webster,  Wedderbum,  esq.,  244. 

Wellesley,  Hon.  William  Long  Pole,  146. 

Wellesley,  Richard,  esq.,  212. 

WelUngton,  Duke  of,  284. 

Wengen  Alps,  310.  314. 

Wentworth,  Lord,  266.  278.  281. 

'  Werner ;  or.  The  Inheritance ;  a  Tragedy,' 
536.  551,  552.  555. 

« Werther,'  Goethe's,  effects  of,  459.  Mad.  de 
Stael's  character  of,  459. 

West,  Mr.  (  American  artist),  his  conversations 
with  Lord  Byron,  562. 

Westell,  Richard,  esq.,  R.A.,  177,  178. 

Westminster  Abbey,  695. 

Wettcrhorn,  314. 

Whigs,  495. 

« Whistlecraft,'  368,  369. 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  esq.,  181.  282/  283. 
*  The  Demosthenes  of  bad  taste,'  184. 

Whitby,  Captain,  491. 

White,  Henry  Kirke,  esq.,  185. 


White,  Lydia,  204.  210. 

White  Lady  of  Avenel,  463. 

White  Lady  of  Colalto,  463. 

*  Who  killed  John  Keats?  '  520. 

Wieland,  74.  His  history  of  Agathon,  421. 
Resemblance  between  Byron  and,  421. 

WUberforce,  WjUiam,  esq.,  his  style  of  speak- 
ing, 184.      PersoniBed  by  Slteridan,  288. 

Wildman,  Colonel,  present  proprietor  of 
Newstead,  25.  29.  87. 

Wilkes,  John,  esq.,  704. 

Will,  Lord  Byron's,  in  1811, 131.  His  last, 
665. 

Williams,  Captain,  563.  566. 

Williams,  Mrs.,  fortune-teller,  her  prediction 
concerning  Lord  Byron,  19. 

Wilmot,  Mrs.,  her  tragedy,  281. 

Wilson,  Professor,  431. 

Windham,  Right  Hon.  William,  184.  205. 

Windsor  Poetics,  245. 

Wingfield,  Hon.  John,  21.  67.  135,  136. 
140. 

Women,  society  o^  229.  Cannot  write  tra- 
(^edy,  282. 

Woodhouselee,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  Lord  By- 
ron's early  poems,  42. 

Woolriche,  Dr.,  272. 

Wordsworth,  William,  esq.,  his  'Excursion,* 
261.  263.  Lord  Byron's  review  of  his 
-early  poems,  669.  See  also,  81.  261.  263. 
317.  341.  368.  712. 

Wright,  Walter  RodwcU,  esq.,  his  *  Horo; 
lonicse,*  136. 

Writers,  tragic,  generally  mirthful  persons 
542. 


Y. 

Yanina,  95. 

Young,  Dr.  E.,  88.  268. 
Yussuff,  Pacha,  618. 
Yverdun,  315. 


z. 

Zitza,  95. 

Zograffo,  Demetrius,  isa 


THE  END. 
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